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Important  Announcements 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

/ AT  THE  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Navy  League 
( |l  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December  16,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at  the  National 
Headquarters,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January 
16,  1917,  for  the  election  of  Directors  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  properly  brought  before  it.  All  members 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  a dinner 
at  the  Raleigh  Hotel. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Results  of  our  Christmas  campaign  for  increased  membership 
are  encouraging,  but  as  we  go  to  press  it  is  too  early  to  arrive  at 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  returns. 

However,  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  suggest  to  those  members 
who  may  have  overlooked  our  request  for  co-operation,  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  secure  a new  member  or  a new  subscriber  to 
Sea  Power. 

We  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  for  the  December  number 
of  Sea  Power,  and  in  this  connection  we  desire  to  announce 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  has  decided  unanimously  that 
the  present  standard  of  the  magazine  shall  be  maintained. 


U.  S.  S.  New  York 

The  battleship  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  fleet  and  a nation’s 
naval  strength  is  often  counted 
in  battleships,  other  vessels 
being  considered  merely  aux- 
iliary. The  battleship  is  the 
craft  that  can  take  as  well  as 
give,  that  can  endure  pound- 
ing as  well  as  hammer  the 
enemy.  U.  S.  S.  New  York  is  a 
27,000-ton  vessel  that  carries 
ten  12-inch  guns  and  a torpedo 
defense  battery  of  twenty-four 
5-inch,  with  four  submerged 
tubes  for  21 -inch  torpedoes. 
She  can  steam  21  knots  and  is 
manned  by  53  officers  and  971 
men. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our  Politico-Economic  Situation 

I AM  asked  to  present  the  present  politico- 
economic  situation  as  it  appears  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  producing  Southwest.  The 
outstanding  conditions  are  threefold,  and  1 
enumerate  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
1.  With  the  majority  of  American  people  now 
residing  in  cities  and  towns  there  is  great  danger 
that  economic  legislation  will  be  fashioned  in  the 
interest  of  consumers  at  the  expense  of  producers. 
Already  we  have  a tariff  which  frankly  protects 
manufacturers  and  harshly  subjects  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  attrition  of  free  trade.  I wish  we 
had  never  stimulated  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries by  tariff  favors  but  had  waited  the  some- 
what slower  though  the  sounder  development  of 
environment  and  adaptability.  But  we  have 
done  so  for  a full  century,  and  possibly  even  a 
strictly  revenue  tariff  now  might  destroy  or  hope- 
lessly cripple  many  industries  with  their  thou- 
sands of  laborers  who  could  not  find  other  occu- 
pation except  by  cruel  processes  of  new  adapta- 
tion. Therefore,  tariff  reform  is  a matter  of 
very  delicate  expediency.  But  our  present  states- 
men, heeding  the  cry  of  the  consuming  cities,  have 
tried  to  adjust  the  tariff,  and  incline  still  further 
to  adjust  it,  in  such  manner  as  to  place  the  whole 
burden  of  reduction  upon  the  producer. 

They  have  compelled  him  to  sell  in  the  world’s 
markets,  competing  with  the  negroids  and  peons 
of  the  Indies,  the  coolies  of  Asia  and  the  fellaheen 
of  Egypt,  and  yet  when  his  wheat  crop  happens 
to  be  short,  when  war  and  the  denial  of  nature 
have  made  food  scarce,  they  are  moving  power- 
fully to  put  an  embargo  on  his  exports  and  there- 
by to  destroy  his  opportunity  for  profit  once  in  a 
half  century. 

There  is  a whole  essay  on  this  topic,  but  what 
I have  said  is  sufficient  to  make  plain  the  reason 
for  my  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  American 
agriculture.  The  urban  majority  will  oppress  if 


it  is  not  restrained  by  an  appeal  to  its  sense  of 
justice  or  by  tactical  resistance  of  its  selfishness. 
I believe  that  rural  prosperity,  contentment  and 
culture  are  vital  for  the  health  of  the  nation.  I 
fear  cities,  with  their  artificiality  and  their  in- 
toxicated fascination  for  coarse  materialism  and 
vulgar  extravagance,  as  the  dominant  power  in 
politics.  However  the  rule  may  now  and  then 
appear  to  fail,  in  the  long  run  of  government, 
legislators  truly  represent  or  strive  to  represent 
their  constituents — their  selfish  desires,  their  rash 
impulses  or  their  civic  indifference,  as  well  as 
their  righteous  and  thoughtful  conviction.  The 
national  legislature  now  represents  an  urban 
majority  and  will  do  its  will. 

2.  For  reasons  too  subtle  now  to  discuss,  even 
if  I felt  quite  confident  of  my  ability  to  expound 
them,  the  notion  has  possessed  a large  part  of  the 
American  people  that  the  law  can  remedy  and 
should  remedy  all  evil  or  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions. Little  is  left  to  the  play  of  natural  forces, 
to  the  processes  of  evolution  in  human  progress 
and  to  the  give-and-take  of  healthy  and  health- 
giving contest.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
virtue  consists  in  the  personal  overcoming  of  evil, 
strength  in  the  mastering  of  hardship,  and  char- 
acter in  making  dutiful  sacrifice.  Wherefore,  we 
have  the  Adamson  wage  law  contrary  to  every 
fundamental  of  our  political  economy  and  the 
American  ideal  of  self-reliance;  we  have  state 
prohibition  to  coerce  communities  in  their  ap- 
petites and  customs,  and  now  a movement  for 
national  prohibition  in  contempt  of  the  elemen- 
tary principle  of  free  commonwealths,  and  we  are 
looking  more  and  more  to  Washington  for  bene- 
factions in  lien  of  blessings  which  in  our  own 
weakness  or  impatience  we  have  failed  to  acquire. 
We  are  under  the  delusion  that  the  whole — the 
national  government — is  greater,  wiser  and  more 
virtuous  than  the  sum  of  its  parts — the  states  and 
communities. 
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3.  The  expansion  of  credit,  both  commercial 
and  governmental,  is  reaching,  it  it  has  not  al- 
ready reached,  dangerous  proportions.  Our  fed- 
eral reserve  system  is  soundly  based  upon  the 
principle  of  mobilizing  resources  and  com- 
modities, but  it  can  easily  be  converted  into 
perilous  pyramiding.  From  the  first  I have  been 
a little  afraid  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  gov- 
erning board,  though  l recognize  the  necessity 
for  large  discretion  and  for  general  control  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nation  rather  than  the 
localized  view  of  the  district.  At  any  rate,  our 
two  years’  experience  with  the  new  system  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  for  a final  judgment  of  com- 
plete trust  in  its  efficiency,  for  the  period  has-been 
abnormal.  What  now  is  will  not  always.be— 
may  not  be  to-morrow.  I he  sudden  cessation  ot 
the  European  War  may  bring  widespread  unem- 
ployment; continuing  high  prices  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  decrease  consumption  by  enforced  econ- 
omy and  to  curtail  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
In  either  case  commercial  activity  will  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced  and  commercial  assets 
more  or  less  depreciated.  Credit  retrenchment 
will  follow  shrinkage,  and  then  will  come  the  real 
test  of  our  promising  financial  system.  My  hope 
is  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  appear  far  enough 
in  advance  of  the  event  to  absorb  the  commercial 
and  industrial  shock  in  a graduated  discount  dis- 
tributed over  several  months,  and  that  mean- 
while there  will  lie  a healthy  revival  in  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture  and  distribution  of  the 
commodities  of  peace.  But  this  is  mere  specula- 
tion. We  can  no  more  forecast  the  precise  course 
of  commerce  than  we  can  forecast  the  weather  a 
year  hence.  We  know  that  the  seasons  wall  recur, 
but  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  processes  that 
generate  storms;  their  causes  are  hidden  in  a 
universe  of  conditions  too  vast  for  us  to  compre- 
hend. The  conditions  that  govern  world  com- 
merce are  nearly  as  vast  and  complicated. 
Among  them,  and  the  most  uncertain  of  all,  is 
the  state  of  the  public’s  mind.  As  a whole  we 
are  little  more  immune  from  stampede  than  a 
herd  of  cattle.  We  have  little  understanding  of 
ourselves,  and  less  of  others;  hence  there  is  no 
telling  what  we  will  do  in  an  emergency. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  more  certain  in 
human  conduct  and  view  than  in  the  mechanical 
clock,  for  the  clock  may  run  down,  while  the 
human  machine  is  perpetual.  We  are  now  in  a 
state  of  credit  excitement;  we  are  apt  soon  to  tall 
into  a state  of  credit  despair,  for  action  and  re- 
action are  always  equal  and  opposite  in  direction. 

In  our  reckoning  of  values  we  are  looking  only 
at  the  price  tag;  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  relation. 
We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  variable  dollars  in- 
stead of  terms  of  real  worth  as  tested  by  utility 
and  convertibility  for  the  satisfaction  of  needs. 
We  are  filling  our  stomachs  with  highly  seasoned 


soup  which  contains  little  nutriment;  we  feel  the 
false  sense  of  strength  which  alcohol  imparts,  as 
one  might  say,  we  are  drunk. 

And  we  are  spending  with  the  prodigality  of  the 
proverbial  drunken  sailor.  Negro  tenant  farmers 
in  the  South  are  buying  automobiles  not  many, 
but  enough  to  afford  the  instructive  “horrible 
example”  of  heedless  extravagance. 

How  much  of  the  price  inflation  is  due  to  tht 
gold  situation  I do  not  know,  and  I hesitate  to 
discuss  this  topic  at  all.  In  the  way  of  a parrot 
l can  state  the  “quantitive  theory”  of  money, 
but  to  tell  the  truth  I conceive  it  just  about  as 
dimly  as  I conceive  the  goodness  of  my  wife  and 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  both  of  which  I believe  with 
my  whole  soul.  And  yet  I suspect  I know  near  > 
as  much  about  the  subject  as  many  who  talk  so 
learnedly.  I know  only  enough  to  know,  as 
1 have  tried  to  indicate,  that  we  need  to  be 
cautious,  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  forethought  anc 
to  dig  storm  cellars  while  we  have  the  time  and 


means.  , 

As  to  the  first  two  conditions  discussed,  1 speak 
with  the  confidence  of  intimate  observation  and 
diligent  study.  I cannot  be  mistaken  about  then 
present  setting;  I believe  I do  not  magnify  then 
portents,  because  all  history,  including  recent 
events,  teaches  that  human  kind  is  but  little  more 
just,  merciful  and  wise  in  the  real  elements  ot 
justice,  mercy  and  wisdom  than  it  was  six  thou- 
sand years  ago.  We  do  not  change  the  nature  ot 
water  when  we  freeze  it  or  vaporize  it;  we  altei 
its  aspect  and  give  it  temporary  qualities,  but  it 
will  be  water  again  when  the  causes  ot  the  arti- 
ficial form  are  removed. 

Let  us  be  careful  lest  the  processes  ot  altera- 
tion the  transformation  from  water  to  ice  or 
steam  and  from  ice  or  steam  to  water  again— be 
so  tempered  as  not  to  burst  the  pipes  or  explode 
the  boiler.  As  to  the  third,  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  be  conclusive.  We  have  made  a ptne 
ascent  with  exhilaration,  not  to  say  intoxication. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  the 
patience  and  the  self-control  to  make  the  descent 
of  readjustment  without  a fall  that  will  break 
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The  Naval  Fuel-Oil  Reserves 

rHE  LEAGUE  has  been  conducting  a vigor- 
ous campaign  of  education  on  the  subject 
of  the  naval  fuel-oil  reserves,  the  integrity 
f which  is  threatened  by  a bill  now  before  the 
enate,  H.  R.  406.  We  have  used  the  columns 
f Sea  Power  freely  for  our  purpose,  have  se- 
urecf  considerable  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
hroughout  the  country,  and  have  taken  up  the 
latter  directly  by  letter  with  each  member  ot 
he  I eague.  Finally,  having  learned  that  main 
icnators  and  Representatives  were  not  fully  m- 
ormed  on  the  subject,  we  addressed  to  nearlv  all 
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of  them  a summary  of  the  navy’s  case  as  pre- 
sented in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Our  efforts  are  bearing  fruit,  and  we  now  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  strong  op- 
position in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  the  pres- 
ent obnoxious  bill  or  any  similar  measure  that 
might  deprive  the  fleet  of  its  future  supply  of  fuel. 

It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  League’s 
attitude  in  this  controversy  has  given  rise  to 
more  or  less  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  people  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terested pecuniarily  in  the  disputed  oil  lands. 
We  wish  to  sum  up  our  position  in  a few  words 
to  make  it  clear  to  all. 

As  we  see  it,  the  navy’s  fuel  reserve  must  be 
held  inviolate  as  a supreme  military  measure. 
Private  interests  must  give  way  to  national 
necessity.  There  are  three  classes  of  private 
claimants  to  the  oil  in  dispute:  first,  those  who 
have  legal  rights;  second,  those  with  equitable 
claims;  and  third,  those  with  no  rights  in  law  or 
equity.  Those  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
should  be  compensated  in  such  manner  and  degree 
as  Congress,  or  a special  commission,  or  other 
agency,  may  determine;  but  the  government’s 
title  to  the  reserves  must  be  perfected  and  no 
more  oil  must  be  taken  from  them  by  private 
parties  or  corporations.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
any  person  concerned  should  suffer  injustice,  and 
we  hope  that  no  one  will.  The  government  has 
the  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  it  also  has  the  moral  duty  of  settling  all  pri- 
vate claims  justly  and  equitably. 

New  Battleship  Designs 

FROM  the  hearings  before  the  House  Naval 
Committee,  particularly  that  of  Secretary 
Daniels,  we  learn  that  the  three  battleships 
to  be  appropriated  for  at  this  session  of  Congress 
will  be  larger  and  far  more  powerful  than  the  four 
ships  of  the  Colorado  class  for  which  contracts 
have  just  been  let. 

The  Colorado  class  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  and  for  purposes  of  ^comparison  it  may  be 


stated  that  the  three  projected  battleships, 
Numbers  49,  50  and  51,  are  to  be  armed  with 
twelve  16-inch  guns,  50  calibers  in  length,  which 
will  make  them  more  than  50  per  cent  more 
powerful  than  the  Colorado;  that  their  speed  will 
be  23  knots,  or  2 knots  faster  than  their  pre- 
decessors; and  that  they  will  have  improved 
armor  protection. 

Regarding  armor  protection,  Mr.  Daniels  said 
in  part: 

“A  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  the  loss  of 
several  first  class  ships  of  the  belligerent  powers 
in  the  present  war  and  the  sources  of  damage  to 
other  ships  not  actually  lost  has  shown  the 
necessity  for  certain  increases  and  extensions  of 
the  system  of  armor  protection  and  a consequent 
increase  in  the  displacement  of  the  vessel.” 

The  Secretary  said  further: 

“The  design  of  these  vessels  is  being  proceeded 
with  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  revised  estimates 
covering  their  cost  will  be  available  at  an  early 
date.  The  preliminary  designs  indicate  that 
these  vessels  will  displace  about  42,000  tons  and 
will  cost  about  $15,000,000.” 

The  Secretary’s  statement  regarding  the  neces- 
sity for  better  armor  protection  and  the  informa- 
tion that  the  design  of  the  projected  vessels  is 
being  proceeded  with  rapidly  suggests  a question, 
namely,  why  not  revise  the  plans  of  the  Colorado 
class  of  four  battleships  upon  which  work  has 
not  been  begun,  and  of  the  California  and  Ten- 
nessee, upon  which  very  little  work  has  been  done, 
and  build  them  all  on  the  latest  plans?  This 
would  involve  increased  cost  and  much  readjust- 
ment and  revision  in  the  matter  of  contracts  and 
orders  for  material;  it  would  involve  also  the 
scrapping  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
work  done  on  the  California  and  Tennessee-,  but 
it  would  be  a great  thing  for  Congress  and  for  the 
Navy  Department  to  do.  On  December  1,  the 
California,  building  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  was  reported  as  7.4  percent  completed,  and 
the  Tennessee,  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  as 
3.5  per  cent. 


Our  First  Line  of  Defense 


Paragraphs  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December  1,  1916 


Type 


Battleships 

Battle  cruisers.  . . . 
Scout  cruisers  .... 

Destroyers 

Fleet  submarines.  . 
Coast  submarines. . 

Fuel  ships 

Repair  ships 

Transports 

Hospital  ships 

Destroyer  tenders 
Submarine  tenders 
Ammunition  ships. 
Gunboats 


Total . 


Authorized 
in  3-Year 
Program. 


10 

6 

10 

50 

9 

58 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 


156 


Appropriated 
for  in  Naval 
Bill  for 
1917. 


4 

4 

4 

20 


30 

1 


66 


Recommended 
to  be  Appro- 
priated for 
in  Naval 
Bill  for 
1918 


3 

1 

3 
15 

4 
14 


42 


Remaining 
to  be  Pro- 
vided for  in 
Naval  Bill, 
1919. 


3 

1 
3 

15 

5 

14 

2 

1 

1 


48 


In  the  same  manner  as  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  three-year  program  the  department 
has  since  that™  mT  been  carefully  studying  the  occurrences  of  the  European  War  as  affect mg 
wneTof  naval  vSesls  They  have  not  developed,  however,  any  facts  which  would  cause  the 
department  to  recommend  any  changes  in  the  numbers  or  types  of  vessels  as  provided  lor  in 


Adequate  Navy  Determined  Upon 

It  may  be  stated  with  confidence, 
however,  that  the  act  of  1916  shows 
clearly  that  this  country  is  now  de- 
termined to  provide  and  maintain  a 
first  line  of  defense  adequate  to  its 
needs.  In  the  past  within  the  short 
period  of  less  than  a score  of  years 
we  have  seen  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  rise  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
position  among  the  world  s navies  to  a 
good  second  and  then  slip  back  in  1911 
until  it  was  a doubtful  third.  1 his 
generation  will  not  again  see  such  an 
indefinite,  halting,  uncertain  naval 

policy.  . 

The  act  of  1916  in  its  execution  will 
place  a heavy  burden  not  only  upon 
the  Navy  Department  itself  but  upon 
the  constructive  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try. Present  conditions  as  regards 
labor  and  material  and  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  the  construction 
of  merchant  shipping  to  carry  neutral 
commerce  render  the  task  of  construc- 
tion peculiarly  difficult,  but  every- 
thing indicates  that  the  shipyards  will 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  accomplish 
what  was  regarded  as  impossible  but 
a short  time  ago. 

Building  Program  Recommended 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  types 
of  ships  for  which  I recommended  ap- 
propriations at  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I felt  myself  bound 
by  the  act  of  Congress  fixing  a three- 

year  program.  I therefore  recommend 
as  the  building  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918  the  lollowing:  3 battleships, 

1 battle  cruiser,  3 scout  cruisers,  15 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  4 fleet  sub- 
marines, 14  coast  submarines,  1 fleet 
submarine  tender  and  1 destroyer 
tender. 

New  Construction 

The  following  table  shows  the  ves- 
sels authorized  in  the  three-year  1 mi  fil- 
ing program — those  for  which  the  fiist 
appropriations  have  already  been 
made,  those  for  which  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  cover  the  first  year’s  work, 
and  those  which  will  remain  to  be 
covered  in  the  naval  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919: 


the  program. 

Dry  Docks  Building  and  Authorized 

The  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  two  dry  docks  capable  of  taking  the 
largest  vessels  that  can  pass  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications tor  these  two  docks  at  Nor- 
folk and  Philadelphia  are  complete, 
and  work  on  the  Norfolk  dock  will 
soon  be  started.  The  Philadelphia 
dock  will  follow.  The  large  dry 
dock  constructed  at  Balboa,  Panama 
Canal,  has  been  completed  and  is 
now  ready  to  receive  vessels. 

From  most  recent  reports  the  large 
dry  dock  under  construction  at  Pearl 
Harbor  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
The  indications  are  that  by  the  first 
part  of  the  year  1920  we  will  have  four 
governmental  dry  docks,  three  under 
the  control  of  the  navy  and  one  under 
the  canal,  capable  of  docking  the 
largest  vessels  projected. 

Under  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress, contract  has  been  made  with 
the  Union  Iron  Works  for  the  use  of  a 
dry  dock  of  the  maximum  size  which 
this  company  has  undertaken  to 
build  at  Hunter’s  Point,  San  firan- 
cisco. 

Increasing  Power  oj  Guns 

Last  year  a 16-inch  45  caliber  gun 
was  proved,  with  excellent  results, 
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and  guns  of  this  type  are  to  constitute 
the  main  battery  of  the  four  battle- 
ships appropriated  for  in  the  1917  bill. 
However,  with  a view  to  still  further 
increasing  the  power  of  guns  ot  this 
caliber,  we  have  designed  and  are 
constructing  one  of  still  greater  cham- 
ber capacity  and  greater  length.  It 
this  gun  fulfills  our  cxpoctutionSt 
similar  guns  will  be  constructed  for 
the  1918  battleships. 

Wisdom  of  Mounting  Guns 
Three  to  a Turret 

The  system  of  mounting  guns  three 
to  a turret,  as  effected  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Nevada,  and  Oklahoma,  has 
undergone  trial  in  service,  and  results 
show  the  wisdom  of  adopting  this 
scheme.  Its  principal  advantages  lie 
in  the  decreased  weight  of  armor  re- 
quired for  a given  number  of  guns,  to- 
gether with  an  arrangement  of  the 
emplacements  on  board  ship  that  is 
most  convenient  from  a structural 
standpoint. 

Anti-Aircraft  Guns  Installed 

A new  anti-aircraft  gun  has  been 
installed  on  several  of  the  battleships, 
and  many  others  are  being  rapidly 
provided  with  this  new  weapon.  Its 
design  has  been  most  carefully  and 
patiently  worked  out,  and  the  nav  \ 
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will  be  well  prepared  afloat  against 
aircraft  attack. 

Making  Up  Deficiencies  in  Shells 

Due  to  a liberal  appropriation  for 
the  purpose,  contracts  have  been  let 
and  the  work  is  already  under  way  of 
supplying  the  navy  with  all  the  defi- 
ciencies that  have  accumulated  in  shell 
of  all  calibers  except  the  14-inch.  A 
contract  hasbeen  made  for  a large  num- 
ber of  shell  to  make  up  the  14-inch 
deficiency,  and  additional  contracts 
are  in  preparation  to  complete  this 
work.  The  stock  of  powder  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the  manufacture 
of  necessary  accessories  outside  of 
shell  and  powder  has  been  pushed  so 
vigorously  at  the  Washington  yard 
and  elsewhere  that  the  situation  in 
this  respect  is  quite  satisfactory 

Armor-Plate  Plant 

The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  appro- 
priated $11,000,000  for  an  armor- 
plate  plant;  plans  are  being  prepared 
and  early  in  the  new  year  work  will 
commence  on  its  construction.  When 
completed,  not  only  will  the  govern- 
ment be  in  a position  to  make  a por- 
tion of  its  armor  at  lower  prices  than 
it  has  been  paying,  but  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  by 
our  experts  will  belong  exclusively  to 
our  government,  an  advantage  not 
to  be  lightly  regarded. 

Aircraft  for  Sea  Service. 

The  necessity  for  aircraft  as  an  im- 
portant arm  of  naval  service  is  appre- 
ciated now  more  than  before  their 
value  was  demonstrated  in  the  Euro- 
pean War.  The  development  of  air- 
craft in  the  navy  has  not  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  its  usefulness  demands. 
There  is  no  arm  of  the  service  which 
is  now  calling  for  more  thought,  for  it 
is  recognized  that  what  has  been  done 
is  but  an  earnest  of  the  greater  things 
which  must  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
flying  corps  and  make  it  as  effective 
as  the  navy  is  afloat.  Efforts  are 
making  to  secure  the  fullest  co- 
operation with  the  Army  Aviation 
Corps  and  the  civilian  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  service.  The  aviation  base 
at  Pensacola,  which  site  was  selected 
by  a board  of  able  naval  officers,  is 
rapidly  being  equipped.  Cruisers  are 
being  fitted  with  catapults.  Suitable 
craft  are  being  obtained  as  rapidly  as 
American  manufacturers  can  supply  it. 

There  are  now  17  aeroplanes  in 
active  use  by  the  navy.  There  are 
on  order  60  machines  of  various  types. 


SEA  POWER 

Naval  Radio  Service 

The  President  should  be  given  defi- 
nite power  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  all  radio  ap- 
paratus of  whatever  character  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  necessary  steps  might  be 
taken  in  delicate  situations  which 
might  involve  us  in  hostilities  in  ad- 
vance of  such  hostilities.  Further- 
more, it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  no  censorship  of  radio  sta- 
tions can  be  absolutely  effective  out 
side  of  complete  government  opera- 
tion and  control. 

National  Naval  Volunteers 

The  new  naval  act  provides  for  a 
force  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
President  for  use,  in  addition  to  the 
Regular  Navy,  in  any  emergency  and 
in  actual  war.  The  National  Naval 
Volunteers  will  be  a force  of  volun- 
teers, qualified  physically  and  pro- 
fessionally as  the  department  may 
prescribe,  immediately  available  for 
expansion  of  the  navy  in  time  of 
emergency  or  threatened  war.  Con- 
gress provided  liberal  retainer  pay  for 
the  National  Naval  Volunteers  and  the 
department  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  within  a reasonable  time 
the  entire  Naval  Militia  will  volunteer 
and  be  incorporated  in  the  National 
Naval  Volunteers. 

Naval  Reserve  Force 

Another  important  and  progressive 
feature  of  the  naval  act  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  A 
well-trained,  efficient,  and  large  re- 
serve for  the  navy  has  for  many  years 
been  an  urgent  necessity.  The  legis- 
lation enacted  provides  for  a Naval 
Reserve  Force  which  will  embrace  all 
former  officers  and  men  of  the  navy 
who  are  now  in  civil  life;  officers  and 
men  of  the  merchant  marine,  includ- 
ing those  on  the  ships  of  the  merchant 
marine  that  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
navy  in  time  of  war  or  emergency; 
those  civilians  who  may  be  capable  of 
performing  useful  service  to  the  navy 
in  connection  with  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  such  as  service  on  or  with 
coast-defense  vessels,  mining  vessels, 
patrol  vessels,  or  as  radio  operators 
and  aviators.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
liberal  retainer  pay  for  all  classes  of 
reserves.  An  important  and  valuable 
provision  is  to  the  effect  that  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy  after  16  or  20  years 
of  service  may  transfer  from  the  ac- 
tive list  to  the  reserve,  and  these  are 
given  pay  to  retain  their  services 
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until  they  are  no  longer  needed  by  the 
government. 

Concerning  Enlistments 

The  navy  is  also  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  consistently  maintained 
standards  that  are  giving  us  a per- 
sonnel which  is  the  pick  of  the  am- 
bitious youth  of  our  nation.  During 
the  past  year  106,392  sought  enlist- 
ment in  the  navy.  Of  these  only 
30.18  per  cent  were  accepted.  During 
the  last  four  years,  owing  to  a full  or 
relatively  full  complement,  the  large 
number  of  applicants,  and  conse- 
quent ability  to  make  more  careful 
selection,  the  percentage  of  accept- 
ances has  decreased  from  an  average 
for  the  previous  six  years  of  52.67  to 
30.18. 

National  Defense  Secrets 

The  bill  designed  to  prevent  the 
disclosure  of  national  defense  secrets 
which  was  revised  by  a joint  board  of 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  War  Department,  and  the 
Navy  Department  was  recommended 
for  passage  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  enactment  of  the  draft 
recommended  is  considered  urgently 
necessary  as  a step  in  the  preparation 
of  war. 

Big  Program  Still  To  Be  Executed 

Our  people  are  now  interested  in  the 
navy  as  they  never  were  before.  They 
are  more  familiar  with  our  short- 
comings and  with  our  good  points 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  I 
beg  them  to  keep  this  personal  in- 
terest in  the  service,  to  query  as  to 
what  we  are  doing,  to  criticize  frankly 
whenever  they  feel  there  is  room  for 
criticism,  and,  above  all  things,  never 
to  relax  into  that  state  of  complacent 
and  smug  satisfaction  in  our  naval  es- 
tablishment that  existed  five  years 
ago.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  while 
Congress  has  authorized  the  most 
splendid  program  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  history  of  our  navy,  it  is  still  to  be 
executed  and  that  the  very  prosperity 
of  our  country  has  brought  the  Navy 
Department  face  to  face  with  tre- 
mendous problems  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships;  that  con- 
tractors for  materials  are  stating 
times  of  delivery  in  years  instead  of 
months;  that  labor,  busily  employed 
all  over  the  country,  is  hard  to  get 
at  any  price;  that  we  are  handicapped 
by  years  of  long  stagnation  in  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding,  with  a lack  of 
facilities  for  construction  as  compared 
with  other  powders. 


U.  S.  BATTLE-CRUISERS  NOS.  1,  2,  3 AND  4,  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  SHIPS  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR  ANY  NAVY. 


Our  First  Battle-Cruisers 

They  will  mount  ten  14-inch  guns  and 
have  a speed  of  35  knots 


THE  NAVAL  Appropriation  Act 
of  August  29,  1916,  authorized 
the  construction  of  six  battle- 
cruisers, four  of  which  were  required 
to  be  begun  within  six  months.  Bids 
for  these  four  vessels  were  opened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  Decem- 
ber 6th,  and  while  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  laid  down  well  within  the 
limit  of  time,  there  is  slight  prospect 
of  their  completion  within  four  years. 

These  vessels,  known  for  the  present 
as  Numbers  1 to  4 — for  they  have  not 
yet  been  named — are  the  most  re- 
markable ever  designed  for  any  navy, 
not  even  excepting  the  original  Dread- 
nought. Only  their  general  charac- 
teristics are  available  for  publication, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  their 
sensational  character. 

To  say  that  these  ships  will  be  874 
feet  long  over  all  and  90  feet  wide  may 
not  convey  an  adequate  conception 
of  their  size.  One  who  knows  Broad- 
way, New  York,  will  gain  a clearer 
idea  of  their  dimensions  when  he  is 
told  that  one  of  these  ships,  if  set 
down  in  Broadway,  would  fill  the 
street  for  a distance  of  three  and  one- 
half  blocks. 

A visitor  to  the  national  capital  is 
impressed  with  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  but  one  of 
these  ships  stood  on  end  alongside  the 
monument  would  tower  319  feet  above 
it. 

Displacing  34,800  tons,  the  battle- 
cruisers will  lie  heavier  than  any 
American  battleship  now  afloat,  yet 
notwithstanding  their  immense  bulk 
their  lines  will  be  almost  as  fine  as 
those  of  a destroyer  and  their  speed 


w ill  exceed  that  of  most  destroyers — 
35  knots.  And  to  the  layman,  it 
should  be  said  that  35  knots  means 
40  land  miles  an  hour.  As  another 
comparison,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
our  fastest  battleships  to  date  and 
most  foreign  battleships  have  a speed 
not  greater  than  21  knots,  so  these 
battle-cruisers  will  be  14  knots  faster. 

To  obtain  this  express  speed,  they 
have  been  given  180,000  horse  power. 
Again,  comparisons  are  in  order  if  one 
is  to  grasp  the  significance  of  these 
figures.  The  A rizona,  our  latest  com- 
missioned dreadnought  has  31,400 
horse  power;  the  great  Lusitania  had 
70,000;  anti  the  British  battle-cruiser 
Tiger  has  120,000.  The  horse  power 
of  one  of  our  new  ships  is  greater  than 
that  developed  by  the  public  service 
station  of  any  city  with  less  than 

500.000  inhabitants.  Each  ship  will 
have  four  shafts,  each  transmitting 

45.000  horse  power.  Nowhere  that 
we  know  of  afloat  or  ashore  has  a unit 
of  that  power  been  built. 

These  vessels  will  use  oil  fuel  ex- 
clusively and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact 
that  their  180,000  horse  power  boiler 
installation  could  not  have  been  de- 
signed for  burning  coal,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  space  for  coal  bunkers  adjacent 
to  the  boiler  rooms.  Oil  burning 
vessels  can  carry  their  fuel  tanks  in 
parts  of  the  ship  not  available  for  coal 
bunkers.  Hence,  the  impossibility  of 
giving  these  vessels  their  great  power 
if  they  had  to  burn  coal. 

These  vessels  are  unique  in  their 
boiler  arrangement  as  their  boilers  are 
installed  on  two  decks,  one  above  the 
other,  there  being  insufficient  space 
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to  put  them  all  on  one  level  as  is  usual. 
As  in  all  recent  designs  of  American 
battleships  these  vessels  will  have  the 
electric  drive,  that  is  to  say,  high  speed 
steam  turbines  direct-connected  to 
electric  generators  will  furnish  current 
for  driving  motors  connected  directly 
to  four  propeller  shafts.  This  is  a 
distinctly  American  design  which  has 
not  yet  been  followed  by  foreign 
powers. 

In  appearance  the  battle-cruisers 
will  be  remarkable,  as  the  above  illus- 
tration shows.  Their  most  distinc- 
tive feature  wall  be  their  seven  smoke 
pipes.  Only  five  show  in  the  illustra- 
tion, since  four  of  them  are  arranged 
in  pairs  abreast. 

In  battery  power,  these  battle- 
cruisers will  compare  favorably  with 
most  dreadnoughts  now  built.  Their 
main  battery  will  comprise  ten  14- 
inch  50  caliber  guns.  Our  New  York 
and  Nevada  carry  the  same  number  of 
14-inch  guns,  but  they  are  only  45 
calibers  in  length  and  are  therefore 
less  powerful. 

In  addition  to  their  main  battery, 
the  battle-cruisers  will  carry  eighteen 
5-inch  guns  for  defense  against  torpedo 
craft;  four  3-inch  anti-aircraft  guns, 
and  eight  torpedo  tubes,  four  of  which 
will  be  above  the  water  line  and  four 
submerged. 

These  vessels  will  require  comple- 
ments of  58  officers,  1,153  enlisted 
men  and  64  marines.  They  will  be 
the  most  expensive  vessels  ever  built, 
it  being  estimated  that  each  will  cost 
about  SI  6,500,000,  exclusive  of  armor 
and  armament,  or  a total  of  probably 
$20,000,000. 


The  Naval  Fuel  Oil  Question 

Beginning  July  1,  1916 , the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  of  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  chairman,  made 
a comprehensive  study  of  the  naval  fuel-oil  question,  from  which  study  the  board,  on  December  9,  1916, 
arrived  at  conclusions  of  the  utmost  value  to  anyone  who  desires  an  expert  and  disinterested  opinion  of  the 
controversy  which  has  arisen  over  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  navy's  fuel  supply. 

The  active  study  of  the  question  was  delegated  by  the  board  to  a “ Fuel  and  Fuel  Handling  Committee" 
composed  of  members  of  the  board  particularly  qualified  for  the  task.  This  committee  conferred  with  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Fuel  Oil  Board  and  with  invited  experts  and  engineers  especially  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  report,  in  part,  follows: 


THE  members  of  our  Committee, 
having  given  several  months’ 
study  to  the  special  problem 
relating  to  the  future  supply  of  oil 
fuel  for  the  navy,  have  reached  the 
following  conclusions: 

First:  The  use  of  fuel  oil  enables  the 
Navy  Department  to  produce  vessels 
of  a marked  superiority  in  type.  The 
projected  battle  cruisers,  for  example, 
could  not  be  reproduced  if  required  to 
use  coal,  nor  could  they  be  remodeled 
for  burning  coal,  even  at  compara- 
tively prohibitive  cost,  without  seri- 
ously curtailing  their  military  value. 

Second:  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion, 
therefore,  of  your  Committee  that 
the  requirements  of  National  Defense 
demand  that  the  Nation  hold  with 
unassailable  title  reserves  of  oil  land 
within  its  own  borders,  located  with 
reference  to  economical  transporta- 
tion, and  containing  sufficient  oil  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  ever- 
enlarging  navy  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  fifty  years. 

Third:  The  best  estimate  at  hand, 
that  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
respecting  the  probable  remaining 
supply  of  petroleum  underground  with- 
in the  United  States,  is  7,629  million 
barrels.  The  marketed  production  of 
petroleum  within  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1915  was  281,104,104  bar- 
rels. A simple  calculation  will  show 
that  should  the  consumption  of  oil 
remain  fixed,  the  estimated  available 
supply  will  last  only  28  years.  While 
forests  cut  down  can  be  reproduced 
in  time,  petroleum  taken  from  the 
ground  and  consumed  is  forever  gone. 

Your  Committee  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  great  quantities  of  fuel  oil 
are  to-day  imported  from  Mexico  for 
industrial  uses,  and  that  the  Mexican 
oil  fields  are  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  oil  anywhere  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  if  not  in  the 
world,  but  it  believes  that  as  a means 
of  national  defense  such  oil  supply 


could  not  and  should  not  be  depended 
upon  in  the  event  of  war.  To-day 
Great  Britain  renews  her  supply  of 
oil  fuel  from  Mexico,  and  is  assured 
thereof  only  so  long  as  she  maintains 
undisputed  control  of  the  seas. 

For  the  use  of  our  navy  it  is  now 
estimated  that  there  will  be  an  annual 
consumption  in  time  of  peace  of  quan- 
tities increasing  from  842,000  barrels 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  to 
10,000,000  barrels  annually  in  1927. 
In  time  of  war  this  consumption  will 
be  increased  at  least  threefold.  That 
is  to  say,  we  must  face  the  possibility 
of  a consumption  in  war  time  of  not 
less  than  30,000,000  barrels  per  an- 
num. Nor  does  this  take  any  account 
of  oil  fuel  for  air  craft,  or  for  in- 
dustrial processes  associated  with 
national  defense. 

Your  Committee  has  given  full 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
diverting  from  these  industries  suffi- 
cient oil  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
navy  in  time  of  war,  but  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  this  might  of 
itself  cripple  industrial  establishments 
upon  which  the  Nation  must  depend 
for  munitions  of  war. 

Your  Committee,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing,  believes  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Nation  in  Congress 
now  assembled  have  before  them  at 
present  a question  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  national  defense  in 
that  certain  legislation  is  pending 
which  imperils  the  present  oil  re- 
serves of  the  navy,  and  therefore 
your  Committee  has  prepared  the 
following  resolutions  which  it  offers 
to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  with 
a recommendation  for  their  adoption : 

Whereas,  The  Navy  Department, 
after  years  of  study  and  consideration, 
has  definitely  committed  itself  to  the 
use  of  oil  fuel  on  our  naval  vessels 
on  account  of  its  superior  military 
advantages:  and 

Whereas,  The  permanence  and 
continuity  of  such  fuel  supply  must 
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be  assured  both  for  time  of  peace  and 
of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Legislation  is  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  which  jeopardizes  the 
integrity  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves heretofore  established  for  the 
above  purpose;  and 

Whereas,  Action  by  Congress  ad- 
verse to  the  Navy  Department’s  in- 
terests in  these  reserves  will  consti- 
tute a precedent  for  future  actions, 
and  make  any  reserve  whatever  un- 
certain and  liable  to  diversion: 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  the 
official  civilian  advisory  board  of  the 
navy,  composed  of  members  of  eleven 
National  Engineering  and  Scientific 
Societies,  is  convinced  that  any 
legislation  which  may  divert  from  the 
navy  any  portion  of  its  reserves  will 
seriously  weaken  the  navy  and  im- 
peril the  national  defense.  The  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  therefore,  urges 
upon  the  Nation  and  its  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  permit  no  steps 
to  be  taken  that  will  impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  existing  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves. 

The  Naval  Consulting  Board  com- 
mends the  recent  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  recommending 
the  creation  of  additional  Naval  Re- 
serves in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyom- 
ing on  lands  which  have  prospective 
value  for  oil  production. 

The  Naval  Consulting  Board,  how- 
ever, does  not  believe  that  these  rec- 
ommended reserves  can  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  existing  reserves. 

Spencer  Miller,  Chairman,  Hud- 
son Maxim,  Arthur  Gordon  Web- 
ster, Benjamin  B.  Thayer,  Joseph 
W.  Richards,  A.  M.  Hunt,  L.  H. 
Baekeland,  Thomas  Robins,  Law- 
rence Addicks,  W.  R.  Whitney 

At  a meeting  of  the  Naval  Consult- 
ing Board  held  in  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1916,  the  above  report  was 
presented  and  the  resolutions  quoted 
were  passed  by  unanimous  vote. 


' ^tfhTsmart  ship  has  held  her  course  of  torpedo  defense  firing  there  is  considerable  repairing  of. target  screens. 

HER?  WE  SEE ^SOM^OF  THE  MEN  OF  THE  U.S.S.  TEXAS  STITCHING  AND  PATCHING  THE  HOLES  MADE  BY  THEIR  KEEN-EYED  SHIPMATES. 


THE  BATTLESHIP  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  JUST  AFTER  LAUNCHING,  SHOWING I THE "tHE^ORWARD  END 
OF?HE  LAUNCH^VcYadIe51 ‘p^OJ^sTbo'vE  TH^wTtKR  AND  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  IT  SHOWS  A FEW  FEET  OF  HER  BILGE  KEEL  WHICH  HELPS  TO 
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© J.  B.  Gilmer 

AFTER  TARGET  PRACTICE  THE  TARGET  SCREENS  ARE  SPREAD  OUT  ON  DECK  AND  THE  UMPIRES  OFFICERS  FROM  OTHER  SHIPS  GO  OVER 
THEM  CAREFULLY  AND  COUNT  ALL  HITS.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  ON  U.S.S.  NEW  YORK  AND  SHOWS  SOME  OF  THE  TARGETS  FIRED 

AT  BY  HER  TORPEDO  DEFENSE  BATTERY  OF  5-INCH  GUNS. 


© J.  B.  Gilmer  „ 

A CREW  OF  THE  NEW  YORK’S  MARINES  DRILLING  AT  ONE  OF  HER  5-INCH  GUNS.  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  THE  TRAINER  WITH  HIS  EYE  AT  THE  IkLE- 
ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  GUN  ARE  SEEN  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  POINTER  AND  SIGHT  SETTER.  THE  PLUGMAN,  WITH  III>  BA<  K 
IUST  SWUNG  OPEN  THE  BREECH  PLUG,  WHILE  SHELLMAN  AND  LOADER  STAND  BY.  THE  5-INCH  SHELL  WEIGHS  60 
POUNDS  AND  THE  POWDER  CHARGE  ABOUT  20  POUNDS. 


SCOPE  SIGHT. 

TO  THE  CAMERA,  HAS 
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When  War  Comes  to  America 

By  Captain  H.  O.  Stickney,  U.S.N.,  Commanding  the  U.S.S.  Vermont 

A naval  officer’s  view  of  the  inevitability  of  our  conflict 
with  some  foreign  power — and  our  defeat 


O make  wars  practically  im- 
possible (it  is  inconceivable 
that  sane  men  can  hope 
now  for  entire  immunity 
from  war)  the  human  race 
must  be  born  again.  Why 
deceive  ourselves  with  the 
; vain  idea  that  wars  will 
\ cease  simply  because  we 
think  they  should  cease? 
History  has  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  conflicting  national 
interests,  even  where  racial  differences 
do  not  exist,  will  eventually  rouse  the 
people  to  anger  which  cannot  always 
be  appeased  by  diplomacy.  W hen 
economic  starvation  of  a virile  people 
is  apparently  being  wrought  by  the 
acts  of  another  nation,  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  sufferers  that  war  is,  as 
Norman  Angell  pictures  it,  a Great 
Illusion.  When  a people’s  rights,  es- 
pecially rights  affecting  national  pros- 
perity, are  ruthlessly  and  repeatedly 
violated,  the  fighting  spirit  of  men  is 
always  aroused,  and  this  will  never 
change  until  humanity  shall  have  been 
made  over.  I do  not  deny  that  ( hris- 
tianity  may  eventually  work  this 
change,  but  when? 

Are  you,  then,  content-  I am  ap- 
pealing to  you  who  oppose  military 
preparedness  and  naval  expansion 
to  allow  this  country  to  remain  de- 
fenseless, while  merely  cherishing  the 
hope  that  war  will  not  come?  I do 
not  ask  you  to  cease  working  for  your 
ideal,  for  the  era  of  universal  peace;  I 
will  work  with  you  for  this.  But  I 
say  it  is  criminal  to  obstruct,  in  the 
meantime,  the  protection  of  this 
country.  You  must,  if  youarehonest, 
come  squarely  out  and  face  this  issue; 
you  either  wish  to  see  America  made 
safe  against  attack  while  we  are  work- 
ing for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes,  or  you  do  not. 
Which  shall  it  be?  If  understanding 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  exists,  no 
good  citizen  can  remain  on  the  fence. 
Your  voice  is  needed  now  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  few  idealists  who  are 
willing  to  risk  the  nation’s  all  for  their 
ideals.  And  remember  that  in  the 
train  of  these  idealists  there  are  many 
who  forget  that  there  is  honor  or 


principle  involved;  and,  forgetting, 
they  think  alone  of  the  physical  dis- 
comfort, the  material  trials  of  war. 

Is  it  not  better  to  die  right  than  to  live 
wrong? 

War,  Sooner  or  Later 

Since  the  history  of  mankind  offers 
no  example  of  any  country  remaining 
free  indefinitely  from  foreign  war,  do 
you  not  realize  that  this  fact  alone 
makes  it  logical  to  assume  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  shall  have  war — whether 
right  or  wrong?  You  may  argue  that 
civilization  has  progressed  to  a point 
where  wars  should  and  probably  will 
be  avoided  by  arbitration,  perhaps  by 
a league  to  enforce  peace.  Improb- 
able as  it  appears  that  such  a league 
can  be  established,  and  much  more 
improbable  that  it  can  be  maintained, 
among  the  so-called  Great  Powers, 
suppose  we  admit  this  to  be  highly 
probable,— what  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  semi-civilized  races 
who  are  rapidly  advancing  to  the  fore- 
front in  matters  both  intellectual  and 
military?  Are  they  to  be  trusted  to 
respect  our  unarmed  and  untrained 
condition? 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
America  could  defeat  any  foe,  even 
by  those  who  urge  preparedness.  I take 
issue  absolutely  with  this  belief.  I say, 
in  all  earnestness,  that  far  from  there 
being  any  assurance  that  we  should 
be  victorious  against  any  one  of  several 
great  powers  which  may  attack  us, 
there  is  the  greatest  probability  that 
we  would  be  ignominiously  defeated. 
Needless  to  say,  this  statement  pre- 
supposes that  we  are  fighting  without 
European  allies.  I here  is  very  little 
probability  of  our  having  allies  in  any 
war,  because  our  policy  of  avoid- 
ing entangling  alliances  naturally 
points  to  our  playing  a lone  hand. 
“ He  who  friends  would  have  must  be 
one.  ” 

It  is  clear  to  you,  of  course,  that  it 
our  navy,  relatively  to  that  of  oui 
enemy,  is  as  strong  as  the  British  com- 
pared to  the  German  navy,  no  power 
which  must  transport  an  army  across 
the  seas  to  reach  our  coast  can  pos- 
sibly wage  an  offensive  war  against 
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us;  their  troops  could  not  gain  our 
shores.  Of  course  some  of  their  trans- 
ports could  make  a dash  and  perhaps 
land  at  an  unexpected  point,  but  these 
troops  could  not  be  supplied  with 
munitions  and  food  because  our  navy 
would  quickly  blockade  them  against 
reenforcements  and  supplies.  You 
must  readily  see,  therefore,  that  no 
enemy  would  even  attempt  such  a sur- 
prise landing  unless  prepared  to  sup- 
port it  with  his  navy.  As  long,  then, 
as  we  can  control  the  sea  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  an  attack  on  us 
to  have  even  initial  success.  The  folly 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
trans-oceanic  power  to  attack  unless 
she  possessed  a navy  which  she  be- 
lieved might  defeat  our  own,  seems 
too  obvious  to  call  for  more  than  this 
statement. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  sea,  to  secure  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  supply,  that  navies  exist. 
If  we  control  it  beyond  a doubt  then 
we  are  absolutely  secure  from  attack. 
Suppose  the  Panama  Canal  were  taken 
possession  of  by  an  enemy;  if  we  con- 
trolled the  sea  we  could  and  naturally 
would  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  it 
would  then  be  but  a question  of  a 
short  time  when  the  Canal  would  fall 
to  us  again. 

But  let  us  suppose  we  content  our- 
selves with  a small  navy,  what  will 
be  the  result  in  case  of  war? 

Defensive  Methods  on  Land 

I fear  there  is  prevalent  an  impres- 
sion that  a small  navy  can  put  up  a 
defensive  fight,  similarly  to  the  way  a 
small  army  can  do  so  and  that  this 
will  delay  the  enemy  while  we  rush 
preparations  on  land.  A few  moments 
consideration  of  the  conditions  will 
show  even  the  layman  that  this  is  not 
so.  When  an  army  is  weak  in  num- 
bers, deficient  in  training,  or  other- 
wise too  decidedly  overmatched  to 
wage  offensive  warfare,  it  can  in- 
trench and  await  the  attack;  ff  num- 
bers are  sufficient  to  maintain  long 
lines  of  trenches,  such  as  we  see  in 
Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  around, 
to  flank,  these  defensive  positions;  and 
direct  frontal  attacks  are  becoming 
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more  difficult  day  by  day,  as  the 
range,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  fire 
of  rifles  and  machine  guns  is  increas- 
ing. The  attacking  forces  must  ad- 
vance in  the  face  of  this  deadly  fire, 
often  without  any  cover  whatever, 
and  are  placed  at  fearful  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  defenders,  who, 
protected  by  their  trenches,  can  pour 
in  a perfect  hail  of  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  fire.  Of  course  the  way  to  over- 
come this  great  advantage,  possessed 
by  the  defensive  where  a direct 
frontal  attack  is  necessary,  is  to  de- 
molish the  trenches  and  other  pro- 
tection and  demoralize  the  personnel 
by  artillery  fire  before  the  infantry 
attack  begins;  if  the  attacking  ar- 
tillery succeeds  in  destroying  the  de- 
fender’s protection,  both  combatants 
become  then  more  nearly  on  equal 
terms.  This  makes  it  clear  to  the  lay- 
man why  the  defensive  form  of  fight- 
ing on  land  is  comparatively  so  strong 
when  theattackingcombatant  isforced 
to  advance  directly  over  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  defenders;  if  he  is  not 
obliged  so  to  pass,  if  the  “lay  of  the 
land”  will  permit  him  to  pass  around 
the  defender,  then  the  combatant  who 
takes  the  offensive  will  always  avoid 
the  direct  frontal  attack  and  will 
attack  from  the  flank,  or  will  endeavor 
to  pass  around  and  to  attack  the  de- 
fenders’ rear,  or  cut  their  lines  of  com- 
munication and  supply. 

The  Defensive  Strong — on  Land 

Doubtless  it  is  clear  that  in  modern 
times,  with  millions  of  men  engaged, 
the  opportunities  presented  to  flank 
an  opponent  will  be  very  infrequent. 
In  all  times  an  army  might  be  pro- 
tected on  one  or  both  flanks  by  moun- 
tains, or  by  an  impassible  river,  or  by 
the  sea;  where  no  such  natural  pro- 
tection could  be  taken  advantage  of, 
a flank  attack  was  formerly  always  to 
be  feared.  To-day  the  same  form  of 
protection  is  obtainable  simply  by 
force  of  numbers,  by  extending  the 
line  of  battle  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  indefinitely  until  some  natural 
protection,  such  as  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, is  reached.  Hence  we  now 
often  see  land  fighting  reduced  al- 
most entirely  to  some  form  of  direct 
frontal  attack  and  defense,  each  side 
striving  to  break  down  by  superior 
artillery  fire  his  opponent’s  defensive 
works.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  de- 
fensive method  of  fighting  on  land  has 
grown  stronger  (relatively  to  the  of- 
fensive) as  the  range,  the  rapidity  and 
the  accuracy  of  fire  of  small  arms  has 


steadily  increased,  and  with  the  im- 
proved means  of  rapid  entrenchment 
for  protection  against  artillery  fire. 

I trust  my  readers  will  not  mis- 
understand me  to  deny  that  the  offen- 
sive, strategically,  is  the  stronger;  nor 
that  the  tactical  offensive  is  the 
stronger,  generally  speaking.  He  who 
simply  stands  on  guard  may  defend 
his  stand  but  he  can  never  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  his  enemy  without 
eventually  taking  the  offensive.  I 
wish  merely  to  point  out  how  the  ad- 
vantage lies  with  the  defensive  in 
the  special  case  (becoming  much 
commoner)  where  the  attacker  has 
has  little  or  no  choice  of  route;  and 
that,  with  vast  multitudes  available 
all  possible  routes  are  defended,  and 
flanking  is  rarely  practicable. 

A Defensive  Naval  War  Impossible 

Now,  because  I believe  there  is  an 
impression  prevalent  that  a similar 
advantage  is  gained  by  naval  forces 
acting  upon  the  defensive,  I want  to 
make  it  clear  that  quite  the  contrary  is 
the  truth.  We  hear  so  much  about  an 
“adequate”  navy  that  the  word 
seems  to  mean  anything,  or  nothing, 
as  may  please  the  man  who  utters  it. 
Adequate  for  what?  And  the  answer 
should  not  be  a quibble. 

While  modern  scientific  methods 
have  added  strength  to  land  defense 
in  greater  proportion  than  to  land 
offensive  warfare,  they  have  had  the 
opposite  effect  in  naval  warfare. 
With  steel  ships  and  modern  methods 
of  propulsion,  and  with  modern  long 
range  heavy  guns  firing  rapidly  and 
accurately,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
waging  defensive  warfare  on  the 
ocean  in  the  sense  that  it  is  conducted 
on  land. 

The  great  increase  in  rapidity  and 
in  accuracy  of  fire,  and  in  the  range 
and  destructive  power  of  modern  guns 
of  every  caliber,  has  made  these 
weapons  deadly  at  long  range  to  an 
extent  almost  beyond  belief;  this  is 
true  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  On 
land,  as  we  have  seen,  this  operates 
in  favor  of  the  defender,  who  digs 
himself  into  the  ground  so  completely 
as  to  be  almost  immune;  the  attackers 
must  pass  unprotected  through  a 
greatly  increased  danger  zone  to  de- 
liver the  decisive  infantry  assault; 
they  cannot  fire  accurately  during  a 
rapid  advance,  while  the  defenders,  in 
trenches,  can  take  aim.  But  at  sea 
no  friendly  earth  lends  itself  to  the 
protection  of  the  defender;  passive 
protection  afloat  is  afforded  solely  by 


armor.  The  impossibility  of  making 
any  floating  structure  shot-proof  and 
also  able  to  manoeuver  with  speed  and 
carry  means  of  offense,  gives  full  play 
to  the  tremendously  increased  de- 
structiveness of  the  gun.  The  old 
wooden  vessels  of  Nelson’s  time,  with 
their  sides  of  oak,  were  relatively 
more  heavily  armored,  and  hence 
more  secure  from  destruction  by  gun 
fire,  than  is  the  most  heavily  armored 
battleship  of  to-day. 

The  Ocean  a Highway 

The  ocean,  when  we  cease  to  control 
it,  at  once  becomes  the  highway  for 
uninterrupted  transport  of  troops, 
munitions  and  food  in  unlimited  quan- 
tity, and  without  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  our  offering  any  real  resis- 
tance to  it.  Submarines?  Their  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  much  over-rated 
— but  we  haven't  even  these,  except  a 
few  which  are  small  and  ineffective. 

The  ultimate  function  of  a navy  is 
to  control  the  seas  so  that  they  may 
not  be  used  for  the  transport  of  enemy 
troops  and  supplies,  and  also  to  pro- 
tect your  own  sea  routes. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  and  certainty 
of  movement  of  modern  war  vessels, 
the  command  of  the  sea  will  be  quick- 
ly decided  where  either  combatant  be- 
lieves that  he  has  marked  superiority. 
Whether  this  is  determined  by  a de- 
cisive combat,  or  by  the  weaker  fleet 
seeking  shelter  in  fortified  harbors,  it 
matters  little;  unless  the  weaker  fleet 
can  and  will  sally  forth  and  engage  in 
battle,  the  control  of  the  sea  routes 
passes  to  the  enemy — whowill prompt- 
ly make  use  of  them. 

After  Defeat,  What? 

What  will  happen  when  our  fleet 
is  defeated? 

Can  it  possibly  be  believed  that 
enough  men,  even  tolerably  armed 
and  trained,  can  be  assembled  at  any 
point  on  the  American  seaboard  to 
withstand  the  advance  of  even  half  a 
million  veterans  of  the  Great  Euro- 
pean War?  With  the  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  artillery  and  munitions 
that  could  be  brought  against  us  by 
any  first  class  power,  what  would  we 
employ  to  stop  the  advance? 

There  does  not  exist  in  this  country 
more  than  a small  fraction  of  the  am- 
munition that  would  be  surely  needed 
within  a few  days  after  the  landing  of 
an  enemy.  This  can  be  proven  by 
official  reports.  Nor  have  we  suffi- 
cient field  artillery  to  use  the  ammuni- 
tion even  if  it  existed. 
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Observe  that  I pay  no  attention  to 
our  coast  defenses.  They  may  serve 
their  purpose,  which  is  to  protect  the 
naval  stations  and  important  harbors 
and  deny  to  the  enemy  the  anchorages 
where  they  are  located.  True,  their 
guns  are  now'  of  too  short  range  to 
meet  enemy  battleships  on  an  equality 
but  even  if  assumed  that  they  are 
efficient,  they  have  no  other  function, 
and  can  answer  no  other  purpose  than 
that  above  stated.  An  invader  would 
not  attack  them  from  sea,  he  would  be 
silly  to  do  so;  he  would  land  beyond 
range  of  the  coast  defenses  and  cap- 
ture them  from  the  rear,  along  with 
the  cities  and  naval  stations  they  were 
designed  to  protect — and  this  with 
little  effort.  It  would  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  battle  of  Bladensburg 
and  the  capture  of  Washington,  ex- 
cept that  Washington  was  soon  evac- 
uated by  the  enemy.  Had  you  for- 
gotten that  Washington  was  once  cap- 
tured by  a handful  of  invaders,  and 
that  at  Bladensburg  our  capital’s 
gallant  defenders  (untrained  troops) 
broke  and  ran  with  a loss  of  less  than 
one  dozen? 

Our  Wide-open  Doors 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast  an  enemy 
might  land  in  Chesapeake  Bay  or  in 
the  Delaware.  These  localities  are 
totally  unprotected,  except  by  the 
navy,  and  offer  splendid  facilities  for 
an  enemy,  not  merely  because  of  their 
being  good  harbors  and  unprotected, 
but  also  because  of  their  proximity  to 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  this  coun- 
try. He  might  select  a landing  on 
the  New  England  coast;  there  he 
would  find  several  suitable  places. 

Once  having  defeated  our  navy,  two 
^hundred  thousand  men  could  be 
landed  in  Delaware  Bay  by  certain 
possible  enemies  within  twenty  days; 
this  force  could  and  would  be  doubled 
within  two  weeks  more;  and  within 
three  months  from  the  decisive  naval 
Tattle  which  lost  to  us  the  control  of 
jhe  sea,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  It  would 
be  easy  in  the  present  state  of  our 
helplessness,  for  the  enemy  not  only 
to  accomplish  this  but  to  extend  his 
lines  to  the  Great  Lakes,  cutting  off 
all  of  New  England. 

From  that  time  forward  the  war 
would  be  fought  by  us  against  an 
enemy  who  could  manufacture  his 
munitions  largely  in  our  own  fac- 
tories, and  pay  for  them  from  funds 
collected  in  our  large  cities. 


With  these  centres  of  wealth  and 
rich  supply  regions  lost,  where  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  our  own  arms  and  am- 
munition factories  are  now  located, 
what  would  we  do?  What  could  we 
do?  Whence  would  come  ihe  men 
and  munitions  needed  to  drive  out  a 
million  veterans  once  established  in 
this  section  of  our  country? 

How  is  it  possible  that  intelligent 
men  attempt  to  delude  themselves  and 
others  into  believing  that  we  cannot 
be  defeated ? It  must  be  because  they 
do  not  realize  how  science  has  trans- 
formed the  art  of  war. 

Preparedness  or  Defeat 

Warfare  to-day  is  not  the  warfare 
of  “Sixty-one,”  much  less  of  1812  or 
1776.  European  politics,  aided  by 
our  remoteness,  and  not  our  own 
prowess,  won  both  of  our  wars  for  in- 
dependence. We  are  no  longer  re- 
mote— distance  is  measured  in  days 
and  transportation  facilities,  not  in 
miles — but  we  are  still  unprepared. 

If  America  unhappily  crosses  swords 
with  any  one  of  several  nations  be- 
fore she  has  constructed  a navy  able 
to  keep  enemy  troops  and  supplies 
from  being  landed  on  our  shores,  and 
before  we  have  organized  a mobile 
land  force  of  half  a million  men  to 
hold  in  check  the  invaders  until  re- 
serves can  be  whipped  into  shape,  we 
are  doomed  to  almost  certain  defeat. 
Nothing  but  world  politics  or  over- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  our  enemy 
can  prevent  our  defeat. 

I appeal  to  all  who  are  not  aiding  in 
the  preparation  for  defense.  What 
will  be  your  feelings  when  you  awaken 
to  find  this  catastrophe  upon  us? 
And  what,  those  of  you  who  are  ac- 
tually opposing  it?  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  simply  chasing  an  ideal,  and 
willing  to  gamble  with  the  safety  ot 
your  country  while  doing  so? 

When  war  comes,  as  it  surely  will 
some  day,  do  you  prefer  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  gain  a landing  and  fight  it 
out  in  the  midst  of  our  homes  rather 
than  to  defeat  him  at  sea?  It  cannot 
be  possible  that  any  one  is  so  foolish 
and  ignorant  as  to  answer  “yes.” 
Surely,  the  natural  desire  is  to  whip 
the  enemy  at  sea,  if  possible,  and  thus 
save  our  homes  from  invasion.  Let 
us  save  the  millions  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  billions  ol  lost 
treasure  which  a great  land  war  will 
mean,  and  decide  the  war  quickly  at 
sea  in  our  own  favor. 

America  can  be  secure  if  she  will 
create  a navy  which  with  certainty 


can  command  the  sea,  and  she  can 
never  be  safe  from  invasion  until  she 
does.  Far  from  being  secure  from 
invasion  we  are  not  even  safe  from  de- 
feat, and  the  obvious  immediate 
remedy  for  this  lamentable  condition 
is  the  training  of  a mobile  army  of 
half  a million  men;  less  than  this  is 
not  enough.  I say  this  because  it  can 
be  done  much  more  quickly  than  ships 
can  be  built.  When  we  shall  have 
created  a navy  capable  of  beating  off 
our  enemy  at  sea,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore then,  may  we  feel  reasonably  safe 
with  a small  mobile  army  backed  up 
by  a trained  citizen  soldiery.  When 
we  possess  such  a navy  we  need  fear 
no  enemy  and  need  not  maintain  a 
large  standing  army. 

What  Do  They  Mean? 

We  hear  much  of  “reasonable  pre- 
paredness. ” Chancellor  Day  of  Syra- 
cuse University  is  reported  as  having 
said : 

“I  have  no  patience  with  the 
hysterical  advocates  of  prepared- 
ness who  cry  for  an  army  and 
navy  to  equal  any  in  the  world. 
We  do  not  need  it.  But  we  do 
need  a navy  and  an  army  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  maintain  our  dignity 
and  to  make  other  nations  feel 
that  when  we  make  demands  we 
have  the  power  to  insist  that  they 
be  backed  up.” 

Let  me  beg  him  and  others  who  have 
convictions  on  this  vital  subject  to 
weigh  well  their  words.  Should  war 
break  out  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  (England  is  men- 
tioned simply  because  her  navy  is  un- 
questionably stronger  than  ours)  of 
what  avail  will  be  the  “Reasonable 
preparedness”  Chancellor  Day  ad- 
vocates? How  can  we  “make  other 
nations  feel  that  when  we  make  de- 
mands we  have  the  power  to  insist 
that  they  be  backed  up,”  unless  we 
have  that  power?  I hope  Mr.  Day 
w'as  not  c'orrectly  reported,  but  there 
are  many  men  who  make  similar  re- 
marks. If  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
want  a navy  strong  enough  to  back  up 
all  demands  we  may  make  on  any  na- 
tion except  England  be  frank  enough 
to  say  it.  If  you  mean  any  nation 
except  England,  Germany  and  Japan, 
then  why  not  say  this?  Leaders  of 
thought  should  be  careful  not  to  em- 
ploy their  influence  to  mislead  the 
masses  into  the  belief  that  a weak 
navy  is  of  any  material  use  against 
a stronger  one.  Whenevei  they  do 
so  they  tire,  unconsciously  I hope, 
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betraying  the  trust  which  their  leader- 
ship surely  imposes  upon  them. 

Our  army  is  entirely  too  small  to 
hold  an  enemy  in  check.  In  our 
present  condition  the  country  faces 
the  probability  of,  not  a long  drawn 
out  war  with  victory  dearly  bought, 
but  a short,  disastrous,  humiliating 
conflict — with  defeat  as  the  reward  of 
our  blind  neglect.  It  is  useless,  in- 
deed it  is  absurd,  to  deny  that  defeat 
is  a probability.  The  possible  causes 
for  war  are  multiplying  and  growing, 
and  will  continue  to  become  more 
acute  as  our  commerce  expands.  That 
some  day  America  will  find  a powerful 
foe  at  her  gates  is  practically  certain. 
When  will  she  be  prepared? 

“Reasonable  preparedness”  on  the 
sea  appears  to  be  used  by  many  to 
mean  that  at  least  one  great  power 
should  be  deliberately  conceded  a far 
greater  navy  than  our  own.  This 
means  that  she  would  be  deliberately 
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conceded  the  power  to  sweep  our 
commerce  from  the  ocean,  and  to 
transport  troops  at  her  pleasure. 
Until  we  increase  our  fleet  largely, 
probability  of  defeat  on  the  sea  will  be 
ours  if  any  one  of  the  great  powers 
should  attack  us.  We  have  only  three 
scouts,  much  too  slow,  and  the  small 
cruisers  and  gunboats  which  must  be 
used  as  scouts  are  ridiculous. 

Why  should  America,  the  richest  of 
all  nations,  amply  able  to  afford  ef- 
fectual protection,  muddle  along,  as 
she  has  been  doing,  with  a navy  too 
small  to  accomplish  its  function? 
Beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  we 
should  create  a fleet  able  to  guard  our 
shores  securely  from  invasion  by  any 
single  power. 

As  long  as  we  deliberately  accept  an 
ineffective  navy,  just  so  long  are  we 
deliberately  inviting  possible  enemies 
to  come  ashore  and  despoil  our  homes, 
to  invade  and  destroy  our  cities, 


trusting  to  luck  that  we  shall  even- 
tually be  able  to  drive  them  out 
again.  How  silly  and  shortsighted 
this  policy  would  be  even  if  we  were 
sure  we  could  finally  drive  them  out! 
How  much  better  to  be  sure  that  they 
cannot  get  in — sure  that  we  are  safe 
from  the  frightfulness  of  modern  war- 
fare on  land! 

An  adequate  navy,  if  it  means  any- 
thing worth  while,  must  mean  a navy 
strong  enough  to  whip  our  possible 
foes;  not  simply  large  enough  for  us 
to  meet  them  on  an  “equality”  but 
large  enough  for  us  to  meet  them  with 
superior  forces.  As  long  as  we  trifle 
with  this  question,  as  long  as  we  are 
willing  to  trust  to  a smaller  navy  than 
that  of  our  probable  enemies,  just  so 
long  are  we  shirking  a duty  so  plain 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  it  who  is  not 
blind  indeed — the  duty  of  insuring  the 
safety  of  our  homes  from  an  over-seas 
invasion. 


Shipmates — The  Chaplain’s  Yarn 


E were  steaming  into  the 
Tagus  in  the  old  Franklin, 
’way  back  in  ’67,  and  I had 
been  down  on  the  berth  deck 
that  morning,  making  a visit 
to  the  sick  bay.  As  I came 
up  the  ladder  to  the  gun 
deck  I found  that  two  of  the  crew  were 
fighting.  They  had  their  knives  out 
and  were  both  in  a fearful  rage, 
swearing  most  horribly  and  striking 
at  each  other.  I jumped  in  between 
and  forced  them  apart,  threatening  to 
report  them  unless  they  stopped  at 
once.  They  stopped  and  went  for- 
ward, still  growling. 

After  dinner  there  was  a splash  over 
the  side  and  the  cry  of  “Man  over- 
board!” The  lifebuoy  was  dropped 
immediately,  the  ship  stopped  and  the 
lifeboat  manned  and  lowered.  As  it 
pulled  away  in  our  wake  a hundred 
pairs  of  eyes  searched  the  waters. 
We  could  see  the  lifebuoy  tossing 
around  astern,  but  no  one  could  make 
out  the  form  of  the  luckless  swimmer 
except  the  quartermaster  on  watch. 
He  was  a real  old  shellback,  almost 
at  the  retiring  age,  who  was  holding 
on  to  the  service  to  get  his  pension. 
The  officer  of  the  deck  called  out  “Do 
you  see  him,  quartermaster?”  and  he 
replied  “Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  I see  him. 
Off  to  windward  of  the  boat,  sir.” 


A few  minutes  later,  “Yes,  sir,  they’ve 
pulled  by  him  now,  sir.  He  seems 
pretty  weak,  sir.  Yes — no — Poor  fel- 
low, he’s  gone,”  and  he  shut  his  glass 
together  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

The  boat  picked  up  the  lifebuoy  and 
was  recalled,  and  gloom  settled  on  the 
ship.  Just  then  the  midshipman  of 
the  watch  reported  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck  that  “ Jocelyn  wanted  to  get 
at  his  bag” — you  know  that  the  crew 
can  get  at  their  clothes  bags  only  at 
certain  hours? 

“What  for?”  said  the  lieutenant. 

“He’s  all  wet,  sir.  He  wants  to 
shift  into  dry  things,  ” replied  the  mid. 

“How  did  he  get  wet?  Was  he 
overboard?  ” 

“No,  sir,  he  pulled  Gordon  out. 
Gordon  was  overboard.” 

“Then— what  do  you  mean?” 

“Gordon  was  painting  the  sheet 
anchor,  sir,  and  fell  overboard.  Joce- 
lyn grabbed  the  end  of  the  topgallant 
sheet  and  went  after  him.  He  got 
pretty  wet  doing  it,  but  he  got  him  on 
board.  Gordon’s  in  the  sick  bay  now, 
sir.  ” 

It  turned  out  that  the  old  quarter- 
master was  nearly  blind  but  had,  so 
far,  concealed  his  condition  from  his 
superiors.  His  reports  about  the  man 
in  the  water  were  pure  “bluff.”  No 
wonder  no  one  else  could  see  the 


swimmer,  as  he  was  fished  out  before 
he  got  abaft  the  mainmast. 

Now  it  struck  me  that  Gordon  and 
Jocelyn  were  the  two  men  who  had 
been  fighting  that  morning!  I sent 
for  Jocelyn  and  he  came,  looking 
rather  sheepish  and  stood  before  me, 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
and  turning  his  cap  around  in  his 
hands. 

“Look  here,  Jocelyn,  weren’t  you 
and  Gordon  having  a fight  this  morn- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  He’s  a — ” 

“Never  mind  what  he  is.  That’ll 
keep.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  went  overboard  after  him,  that 
you  risked  your  own  life  to  save  the 
man  you  were  trying  to  kill  a few 
hours  ago?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I — ■ I — yes,  sir,  that’s 
right.  ” 

“But  I don’t  understand  it.  Did 
you  know  it  was  Gordon  when  you 
went  after  him?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Why,  he  can’t  swim!” 

“But  you  tried  to  kill  him  this 
morning  and  now  you  take  the  chance 
of  drowning  to  save  him.  Why?” 

“Well,  you  see,  sir,  it’s  like  this: 
No  real  sailorman  will  ever  let  a ship- 
mate drown  if  he  can  help  it,  even  if 
it's  his  own  brother!" 


Courtesy  of  Fore  River  Log 

NEW  ENGLAND  WAS  THE  GREAT  SHIPBUILDING  CENTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY  UNTIL  THE  ADVENT  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  VESSELS.  THE  CLIPPER 
SHIP  RED  CLOUD  BUILT  AT  OUINCY,  MASS.,  IN  1877,  WAS  THE  LAST  VESSEL  OF  ANY  CONSEQUENCE  CONSTRUCTED  THERE  FOR  23  YEARS. 
AMERICANS  TURNED  THEIR  BACKS  TO  THE  SEA  AND  ALLOWED  THEIR  COMPETITORS  TO  WREST  THE  TRIDENT  FROM  THEIR  GRASP. 


A Broadening  Outlook 

By  Perry  Belmont 


HE  opening  of  a new 
arm  of  the  sea  through 
the  American  Isthmus 
eans  the  renewal  of  our 
earlier  broader  over-seas  outlook. 

During  our  Continental  expansion 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  of  two  courses  was  open 
in  providing  transportation.  It  was 
thought,  by  those  who  at  the  outset 
endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  of 
reaching  our  western  coast  line,  that 
the  way  lay  by  ships  through  the 
Isthmus.  The  first  of  a long  series  of 
diplomatic  arrangements  made  by  our 
government  concerning  a proposed 
inter-oceanic  canal  is  contained  in  the 
treatv  of  1846  with  New  Granada. 
The  negotiations  which  ended  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  ot  1850  were 
begun  by  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  a canal  under 
a concession  made  by  Nicaragua,  in 
1849,  to  the  “American  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company.’’  Many 
and  various  projects  for  transit  across 


the  Isthmus  were  unsuccessfully  un- 
dertaken, resulting  in  the  determina- 
tion that  the  Pacific  coast  should  be 
reached  by  railway  transportation. 

It  was  then  that  the  sons  of  sea- 
faring America  turned  their  backs  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  became 
venturesome  pioneers  sweeping  west- 
ward over  the  boundless  plains. 
Capital  followed  the  pioneers,  it  did 
not  create  them  From  that  time 
American  capital  and  enterprise  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  cultivating  new 
and  limitless  internal  national  re- 
sources on  an  imperial  scale  un- 
dreamed of  before.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  a miraculous  growth  ab- 
sorbed public  attention,  creating  a 
form  of  introspection  partially  ex- 
cluding and  narrowing  the  point  of 
view  of  international  interests.  A 
greater  America  was  fascinated  by  the 
splendors  of  its  own  interior  develop- 
ment. Increased  demands  upon  the 
energies  of  the  country  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  enormous  internal 
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carrying  trade  by  railways  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  produced 
little  inclination  to  solve  the  problem 
of  ocean  transportation  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  interests.  Cap- 
ital having  been  diverted  from  the 
business  of  ocean  shipbuilding  and 
navigation,  time  and  events  alone 
were  to  bring  about  a renewal  of  its 
interest  and  cooperation. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Civil 
War  and  the  reconstruction  period  still 
further  intensified  the  drift  towards 
internal  development.  Its  admirable 
and  glorious  triumphs  had  but  one 
disadvantage — that  of  producing  a 
provinciality,  though  educated  in  the 
highest  degree,  yet  uninformed  and 
even  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  world 
at  large  as  being  distant  and  detacher! 
from  American  interests. 

The  center  of  political  power  in  the 
United  States,  as  again  manifested  by 
the  recent  presidential  election,  lies 
principally  in  that  section  of  the 
country  where  our  richest  agricultural 
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lands  are  within  easy  access  of  rail- 
ways and  navigable  rivers.  But  can 
the  producing  and  manufacturing 
West  and  Southwest,  now  that  the 
monumental  structure  of  our  railway 
system  is  practically  completed,  rest 
content  in  delivering  their  surplus 
products  at  the  water’s  edge,  sur- 
rendering to  foreigners  transportation 
over  the  ocean?  Can  they  remain 
indifferent  to  a situation  in  which 
ocean  transportation  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  foreign  interests? 

Our  traditional  national  policy  has 
long  required  that  American  vessels 
be  the  vehicles  for  safe  ocean  trans- 
portation of  American  merchandise 
under  the  immunity  of  international 
law,  giving  security  to  neutral  cargoes 
and  contraband  of  war  under  a neutral 
flag.  To  carry  such  a policy  into 
effect  would  be  to  return  to  the  earlier 
American  policy.  Though  our  terri- 
tory was  less  extended,  our  material 
wealth  less  developed,  our  flag  was 
seen  everywhere  upon  the  ocean  high- 
ways and  in  the  harbors  of  the  world. 

The  international  point  of  view  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  never 
failed  them.  Our  early  political  litera- 
ture discloses  the  intimate  touch  with 
political  events  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing its  greater  remoteness. 

Past  Relations  with  the  World 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1810 
public  participation  in  every  maritime 
venture  afloat  was  represented  by  a 
per  capita  investment  of  13^2  cubic 
feet.  It  is  now  less  than  1 cubic  foot. 
This  is  merely  symbolic  of  the  re- 
sulting knowledge  and  vital  interest  of 
Americans  in  affairs  of  the  world  at 
large.  That  our  flag  had  found  its 
place  throughout  the  world  means  the 
same  thing. 

The  naval  War  of  1812  was  a 
brilliant  demonstration  of  our  national 
policy,  our  sea  power  and  our  ocean 
carrying  power. 

It  was  but  the  logical  sequence  of 
our  position  as  a great  maritime  power 
that  it  should  have  been  the  action  of 
our  government  which  opened  the 
Empire  of  Japan  to  the  Western  world 
in  1863. 

A Marcy  at  the  head  of  our  State 
Department  personified  the  influence 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  establishing  the  rights  of 
neutrals  at  the  Congress  at  Paris  in 


1856,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
great  world  powers  there  represented. 
It  is  well  for  us  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, who  are  witnesses  of  the  gigantic 
strides  of  an  unparalleled  material 
progress,  to  remember  our  country’s 
former  position  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

When  the  United  States  was  invited 
to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
Marcy  proposed,  as  the  condition  of 
adhesion,  exemption  from  capture  at 
sea  of  private  property,  except  con- 
traband of  war.  Under  his  guidance 
our  government  initiated  the  move- 
ment resulting  in  the  calling  of  a 
European  conference  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Danish  Sound  dues,  which  ex- 
empted American  vessels  from  those 
burdensome  exactions.  Marcy  did 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  United  States  should  become  a 
military  power  of  the  first  rank  before 
insisting  upon  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
John  Crampton,  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  for  having  exceeded  his 
diplomatic  functions.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War,  proof  was 
furnished  that  the  existence  of  a 
system  of  enlistments  in  violation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  was  being  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  under  the 
supervision  of  the  British  Minister, 
and  of  certain  British  consuls.  Our 
government  at  once  asked  for  the 
recall  of  the  minister  and  of  the  im- 
plicated consuls.  The  British  Govern- 
ment procrastinated  until  it  became 
necessary  for  our  government  to  act. 
Though  the  personal  relation  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  British 
Minister  had  been  of  the  friendliest 
character,  when  Marcy  was  compelled 
to  act  he  did  so  with  firmness,  sending 
to  the  Minister  his  passport  and  re- 
voking the  exec[uaturs  of  the  British 
Consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati. 

The  Martin  Kostza  Affair 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  historic  state 
paper  known  as  the  Kostza  Note. 
Kostza,  a Hungarian  political  refugee, 
had  declared  his  intention  of  becoming 
an  American  citizen  and  acquired  a 
domicile  in  the  United  States.  When 
seized  by  an  Austrian  brig  of  war  he 
was  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  Consulate.  Capt.  Ingra- 
ham, of  the  U.S.  sloop-of-war  St. 


Louis,  learning  that  Kostza  claimed 
American  pro tection,  demanded 
Kostza’s  release,  threatening  that  un- 
less the  demand  was  complied  with, 
it  would  be  enforced.  Pending  the  ad- 
justment of  the  question  between  the 
two  governments,  Kostza  wasdelivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  French  Consul- 
General.  The  Austrian  Government, 
strongly  protesting,  expressed  its  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  would 
disavow  the  conduct  of  its  agents  and 
tender  “a  satisfaction,  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  outrage.” 
The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Austrian  Government  eventually  con- 
sented to  Kostza’s  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Marcy  and  the  Canal 

Mr.  Marcy  in  his  note  of  December 
3,  1856,  instructing  our  commissioners 
to  New  Granada  in  regard  to  a pro- 
posed inter-oceanic  canal,  said:  “It 
is  not  designed,  as  you  will  perceive, 
to  secure  any  exclusive  advantage  to 
the  United  States.  To  remove  all 
objections  of  this  sort,  an  article  is 
proposed,  securing  the  common  use  of 
the  Panama  Isthmus  to  all  foreign 
nations.  Should  this  government  se- 
cure control  of  the  road,  it  would  at 
once  take  measures  to  satisfy  foreign 
nations  that  it  would  be  open 
for  their  common  use  on  fair  terms  and 
they  would  be  asked  to  become  parties 
with  the  United  States  to  a guarantee 
of  a neutrality  of  that  part  of  the 
Isthmus.  ” 

There  was  then  and  there  is  now  a 
renewed  interest  and  active  participa- 
tion in  world  policies  and  affairs  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

It  has  been  stated  that  between 
1850  and  1880  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  by  land  and  sea  increased 
about  240  per  cent;  the  carrying  power 
of  the  sea  increased  about  300  per  cent 
and  the  carrying  power  on  land  by 
railways,  about  398  per  cent.  This 
would  imply  that  the  carrying  power, 
whether  on  sea  or  land,  had  grown  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  commerce  itself. 
Since  that  period,  productive  efficiency 
has  so  enormously  increased  that  the 
necessity  for  great  ocean  carrying 
power  is  now  beyond  question.  We 
shall  continue  to  urge  the  considera- 
tion of  what  remains  to  be  done  in 
order  to  supply  that  increasingly  in- 
sistent demand. 
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Photo  by  Tolderlund 

AT  REGULAR  INTERVALS  EVERY  STEEL  VESSEI 
TO  RECEIVE  THE  SHIP  AND  IS  LINED  WITH  TIMBER, 
AND  SHE  IS  FLOATED  IN  AND  HELD  IN  POSITION 
ON  THE  BLOCKS  AND  IS  LEFT  HIGH  AND  DRY 


As  TO  GO  INTO  DRY  DOCK  FOR  CLEANING.  THE  DOC  K IS  AN  EXCA\  ATION  LARGE  ENOUGH 
MASONRY  OR  CONCRETE.  BLOC  K S ARE  PREPARED  ON  WHIC  II  I HI-  \ I "II  I'  I"  REST. 

I-,  CLOSES  I HI  ENTRANCE,  I HI  WATER  1'  PUMPED  Ol  I . AND  I HI  'll  1 1’  'ETTLES 

HER  CREW  SCRUB  HER  BOTTOM  AND  APPLY  NEW  PAINT,  SPECIALLY  MADE  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
STEEL  Hi  l l.  \ND  PREVENT  MARINE  GROWTH. 
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Photo  by  Tolderlund 

THE  FORWARD  TURRETS  OF  THE  U.S.S.  TEXAS  DURING  TARGET  PRACTICE.  THE  FORWARD  GUN  HAS  JUST  BEEN  FIRED  AND  IS  RUNNING  BACK 
ON  THE  RECOIL.  THE  WHITE  CLOUD  ISSUING  FROM  ITS  MUZZLE  IS  THE  LAST  OF  THE  POWDER  GASES.  SIGHTS  WERE  FORMERLY  ABOVE  THE 
GUNS  AND  OLD  SHIPS  HAVE  LITTLE  HOODS  ON  TOP  OF  THEIR  TURRETS.  MODERN  SIGHTS  ARE  UNDER  THEIR  GUNS— THE  SAFEST  PLACE. 


WHENEVER  A SHIP  IS  READY  SHE  GOES  TO  SEA  FOR  HER  TRIALS,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  YEAR.  THIS  PICTURE,  I A KEN  IN 
MIDWINTER,  SHOWS  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RUNNING  21  KNOTS  SOMEWHERE  OFF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COAST.  SHE  IS  ICED  UP  CONSIDER  A HI  \ 
AND  HER  DECKS  ARE  COVERED  WITH  SNOW.  AS  SHE  IS  STILL  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  BUILDER  THE  SNOW  IS  ALLOWED  TO  REMAIN,  THOUGH  I I 

WOULD  BE  CLEARED  OFF  PROMPTLY  IF  SHE  WERE  IN  COMMISSION. 
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T is  important  that  this 
country  awaken  to  its 
strategical  requirements  in 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Caribbean,  and,  as  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  selection  and  outfitting  of 
naval  stations  and  naval  bases  are  not 
generally  recognized,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
touch  on  the  elements  of  the  prob- 
lems awaiting  us.  That  type  of 
statesmanship  which  attains  its  high- 
est ambition  in  securing  a naval  sta- 
tion as  a local  improvement  at  national 
expense,  and  that  type  of  citizenship 
which  secretly  hopes  that  there  is 
some  cheap,  honorable,  and  unan- 
noying way  of  saving  the  nation  at 
reduced  rates  will  derive  cold  comfort 
from  the  actual  facts. 

There  are  special  considerations,  in 
the  case  of  this  country,  which  require 
clear  recognition : 

We  are  the  only  country  facing 
equally  on  two  great  oceans  with  full 
responsibilities  on  each. 

We  are,  in  our  relations  with  other 
powers,  practically  an  island  with 
widely  outlying  colonial  possessions 
in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Carib- 
bean. 

We  are  committed  to  the  policy  of 
forming  no  alliances,  and  must  go  it 
alone. 

We  are  the  sole  remaining  country 
not  to  adopt  the  principle  of  universal 
military  service  as  being  synonymous 
with  the  great  democratic  principles 
of  equality  before  the  law,  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  equality  of  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  the  sole  remaining  country 
in  the  world  in  which  the  coast  de- 
fense is  not  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, in  the  hands  of  the  navy. 

We  are  the  sole  remaining  victim  in 
the  whole  world  of  the  voluntary 
military  system,  which  is  enormously 
expensive  per  unit,  prohibitive  in  the 
cost  of  providing  “adequate”  per- 
sonnel for  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
foolishly  extravagant  in  pensions,  in 
the  cost  of  recruiting,  and  in  the  in- 
ducements, pay,  and  “bounties” 
which  it  is  necessary  to  offer. 


A large  percentage  ot  our  popula- 
tion consists  of  undigested  and  un- 
assimilated foreigners  of  whose  in- 
dividual loyalty  we  must  entertain 
serious  doubts. 

When  naval  and  military  authori- 
ties are  confronted  with  the  task  of 
drawing  up  war  plans,  in  time  of 
peace,  they  must  ask  themselves  a lot 
of  questions  such  as  the  following: 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  not 
with  what  we  ought  to  have,  but  with 
what  we  actually  have  and  can  expect 
to  have? 

Is  our  particular  policy,  which 
threatens  trouble  in  a given  locality, 
or  with  a given  nation,  vital  to  us,  and 
does  it  threaten  a vital  interest  ot  the 
other  nation? 

Would  a war  in  support  of  such 
policy  involve  us  with  other  countries? 

How  far  will  it  be  necessary  for  us 
to  go  to  force  our  policy  on  the  other 
country,  and,  in  case  of  war,  to  what 
limits  would  our  people  be  willing  to 
go  to  continue  it? 

Would  both  nations  throw  their 
entire  strength  and  resources  into  a 
fight  to  the  death? — that  is  to  say, 
would  the  war  be  a limited  or  un- 
limited one? 

Are  there  local  (domestic)  or  foreign 
(international)  complications  which 
will  force  us  to  adopt  a defensive 
strategy,  or  may  we  count  on  an 
offensive,  or  what  would  ever  be  in 
our  case,  situated  as  we  are,  an  of- 
fensive-defensive? 

In  case  of  war,  shall  we  attack  at 
once  or  leave  the  initiative  to  the 
enemy? 

May  we  plan  to  fight  with  the 
nation  as  a unit  behind  us,  or  may  we 
expect  interference  and  contusion 
from  local  politics,  or  indifference  and 
lack  of  public  sentiment  to  sustain 
the  war? 

Let  us,  however,  assume  that  wise 
statesmanship,  patriotic  sentiment 
and  national  spirit  are  back  of  us. 

Fortunately,  in  times  of  profound 
peace,  naval  strategy  in  the  unobjec- 
tionable form  of  peace  strategy,  en- 
ables us  to  forestall  absolutely  the 
possible  actions  of  other  countries  in 
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any  given  area,  and,  while  enforcing 
our  own  policy,  may  make  resistance 
or  war  inadvisable  on  the  part  of 
another  country  which  may  oppose 
such  policy.  Thus  has  the  British 
Empire  been  consolidated. 

We  recently,  by  treaty,  secured 
control  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route 
with  the  necessary  terminal  bases  at 
the  Corn  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  in  the  Pacific. 
We  have,  in  our  actual  possession  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Pacific, 
absolute  treasure  islands  of  strategy 
for  the  location  of  those  advance  and 
outlying  bases  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  fleet  we  are  building,  which 
will  jointly  guarantee  us  that  measure 
of  command  of  the  sea  as  will  give  us 
the  national  security  which  we  all 
crave  and  which,  at  this  moment,  to 
our  peril,  we  actually  lack.  It  is 
merely  a question  of  intelligently 
willing  to  do  it,  and  then  putting  up 
the  money.  In  doing  it,  in  time  of 
peace,  we  offend  no  innocent  country, 
but  we  might  bring  on  a war  by  under- 
taking even  a small  part  of  it  during 
a time  of  strained  relations.  No  one 
waits  until  it  rains  to  begin  repairing 
the  roof. 

To  establish  ourselves  securely  with- 
in the  political  areas  in  which  our 
manifest  destiny  lies  not  only  re- 
moves temptation  from  other  coun- 
tries to  try  to  overreach  us,  but 
protects  us  from  that  danger  to  our- 
selves which  comes  from  using  strong 
diplomatic  language  without  the  real 
power  to  make  it  good.  The  siren 
and  lulling  words  of  interested  coun- 
tries are  not  a safe  foundation  on 
which  to  build  the  national  defense. 

To  outline  our  peace  strategy,  let 
us  assume  that,  among  all  our  navy 
yards  and  stations  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  our  two  main  bases,  to  be  de- 
cided upon,  are,  say,  New  \ ork  and 
Norfolk.  New  York,  as  the  assumed 
center,  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
on  the  periphery  of  the  circle  enclosing 
the  main  industrial  area  of  the  United 
States,  become  the  true  strategical 
centers  the  instant  we  deepen  the 
Cape  Cod  and  the  Delaware  and 
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Raritan  canals  into  ship  canals,  clear 
the  East  River  of  all  obstructions 
from  the  Battery  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  adequately  fortify  Block 
Island,  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzards 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  regions. 
With  exits  at  Delaware  Bay,  Sandy 
Hook,  Block  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay  the  entire  British  navy,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  could  not  contain  our 
own  navy  as  it  is,  although  it  is  con- 
tinually able  to  contain  a much 
larger  and  more  powerful  one,  the 
German  navy,  even  with  the  two 
exits  it  has  by  virtue  of  the  superb 
Kiel  Canal.  Our  “Heligoland,” 
Block  Island,  is  now  only  a summer 
resort,  but,  defended  as  it  should  be, 
it  would  be  the  armed  sentinel  at  the 
gate.  The  region  around  New  York, 
of  which  we  speak,  represents  billions 
of  dollars,  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding mobility  to  our  naval  forces 
and  security  to  the  area  would  be  but 
a fraction  of  one  per  cent.  As  a mere 
commercial  proposition  the  enlarged 
waterway  would  pay  without  the  guns 


and  mines  to  secure  it,  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  present  serious  trend  of  public 
opinion  makes  the  whole  question  one 
of  easy  possibilities.  The  defenses  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  Narragansett  Bay, 
New  York  and  Delaware  Bay  are  one 
and  the  same  question,  and  the  area 
from  Boston  to  the  Delaware  Break- 
water is  our  main  strategical  area. 

Our  second  considerable  strategical 
area  is  that  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
embracing  Washington  and  Nor- 
folk— that  is,  the  national  capital 
and  an  immensely  important  naval 
base.  It  is  far  along  in  our  plans 
to  speak  of  the  very  desirable 
proposition  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  as  a ship  canal,  but 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  it  would 
add  to  the  mobility  of  our  naval 
forces  and  to  the  security  of  our 
coasting  trade  in  case  of  war.  Just 
now  the  adequate  defense  of  Chesa- 
peake  Bay  entrance  is  the  main  con- 
sideration, for  we  have  left  that 
“stable  door”  wide  open,  as  we  have 
also  the  Delaware  Bay  entrance. 


It  is  therefore  idle  to  talk  too  much 
theory  when  our  practice  is  so  ele- 
mentarily careless. 

The  first  commanding  strategical 
point,  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  approaches,  is  Key 
West.  Mahan,  in  his  “Naval  Strat- 
egy” (p-  317),  says,  “There  is 

nothing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  that  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
straits  of  Florida  as  uniting  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley.”  Its  main  im- 
portance is  in  its  relation  to  Cuba, 
whose  political  integrity  wearepledged 
to  defend.  Cuba  is,  in  effect,  as  far 
as  Guantanamo  is  concerned,  the 
absolutely  undefended  mainland  of 
the  United  States,  since  it  is  up  to  us 
to  defend  it  from  invasion — and  we 
have  taken  no  steps  thus  far  to  do  so. 

In  considering  the  defense  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Isthmian  Canal 
route  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean, 
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the  most  striking  fact  is  the  com- 
manding position  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Bermuda  less  than  700  miles 
from  Cape  Cod,  Sandy  Hook,  and 
Cape  Henry,  and  with  the  Bahamas, 
Jamaica,  Sta.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  and 
Trinidad  commanding  the  approaches 
to  the  canal  from  all  directions. 
While  we  all  habitually  assume  the 
benevolence  of  British  policy  toward 
us,  it  is  not  a justifiable  strategic  as- 
sumption. One  should  not  leave  his 
business  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  anyone  else,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Fortunately  we  already  possess  the 
necessary  positions  to  secure  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Caribbean  against 
all  comers,  and  all  we  need  is  the 
sagacity  to  add  to  the  strategical 
positions  the  necessary  strength,  re- 
sources, and  mobile  defenses  to  make 
them  good.  We  have  the  tactical 
defenses  of  the  Panama  Canal  itself 
well  under  way  and  well  understood ; 
and  we  have  Guantanamo,  “on  the 
mainland,”  dominating  Jamaica  and 
the  Windward  Passage;  but  we  have 
over  and  beyond  all  Culebra  Island, 
the  neutralizer  of  Bermuda  and  the 
British  West  Indies  positions — the 
ideal  outlying  strategical  base — situ- 
ated 20  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico  and 
20  miles  west  of  the  Danish  island  of 
St.  Thomas.  For  the  price  we  could 
possibly  purchase  the  Danish  West 
Indies  we  could  make  them  useless 
strategically  to  anyone  else  by  spend- 
ing the  money  on  Culebra,  only  20 
miles  distant  from  St.  Thomas. 

Culebra  Our  Gibraltar 

Almost  every  drawback  that  may 
be  glibly  cited  against  Culebra  as  our 
great  naval  base  for  our  fleet  in  the 
Atlantic  is  really  an  advantage.  For 
instance,  it  is  usually  argued  that  the 
island  and  its  harbor  are  too  small, 
whereas,  if  anything,  the  island  is  too 
large,  and  the  harbor  could  be  even 
smaller  before  it  would  cease  to  be 
ideal.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  to  find  a ready- 
made naval  base,  and  we  are  in  luck 
to  have  all  the  treasures  we  have. 
There  is  above  all  no  question  of 
Culebra  versus  Guantanamo,  because 
the  latter  merely  supplements  the 
former.  There  may  be  a Culebra 
without  Guantanamo,  but  no  Guan- 
tanamo without  a Culebra,  because 
Guantanamo  is  on  the  undefended 
mainland,  and,  with  Culebra  securely 
held,  it  would  be  on  the  flank  of  an 
attacking  expeditionary  force  operat- 
ing against  Guantanamo.  As  Mahan 


points  out  in  his  “Naval  Strategy”; 
“In  short,  as  to  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Guantanamo 
and  Culebra  can  become  to  the  United 
States  what  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  at  Suez,  with  the 
advantage  to  us  that  they  are  nearer 
our  home  ports  than  those  positions 
are  to  Great  Britain.”  While  states- 
men abroad  sleep  with  his  books 
under  their  pillows,  and  do  not  sleep 
well  on  that  account,  the  writings  of 
the  late  Admiral  Mahan  are  not  so 
fully  appreciated  in  our  own  country. 

The  Panama  Canal  defenses,  al- 
though lacking  considerable  in  gun 
installation,  mobile  troops  and  secret 
service  protection,  present  the  ideal 
of  position,  strength  and  resources,  in 
that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an 
enemy  would  be  strong  enough  to 
operate  against  it  in  both  oceans  at 
the  same  time,  and  we  may  easily 
maintain  uninterrupted  communica- 
tions by  way  of  either  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific,  whichever,  at  the  time,  is 
not  under  the  enemy’s  control. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pacific 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  recognize, 
the  importance  of  two  home  bases, 
one  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
other  on  Puget  Sound,  and  so  it  re- 
mains to  consider  the  question  of  out- 
lying and  advance  bases  in  the  strategy 
of  the  Pacific.  In  his  splendid  book 
on  “Naval  Strategy”  Mahan  says: 

“Through  the  Caribbean  Sea 
lie  the  approaches  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  place  where  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  focuses.  The 
Caribbean  still  remains  impor- 
tant, perhaps  it  has  not  even 
quite  lost  its  lead,  but  it  is  now 
balanced  by  the  Pacific.  . . . 
National  policy  now  imposes 
naval  stations  in  the  Pacific.  . . . 
The  selected  ports,  however,  in 
both  oceans,  obviously  can  and 
should  form  a well-considered 
system,  in  which  the  facilities 
and  endurance  of  each  part  shall 
be  proportioned  to  its  relation  to 
the  whole.  ” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  positions 
which  Germany  held  in  the  Pacific 
are  now  held,  possibly  only  for  the 
moment,  in  other  hands,  thereby 
upsetting  that  balance  of  positions 
which  gave  no  one  country  too  great 
a dominance  for  our  own  future  good. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  recognized  the 
singular  strategic  importance  of  the 


Hawaiian  Islands  by  half-heartedly 
providing  some  of  the  defenses  of 
Oahu  Island  and  Pearl  Harbor.  Any- 
one really  alive  to  the  actual  situation 
in  our  Pacific  possessions  must  feel 
grave  misgivings  as  to  our  future  on 
that  ocean.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
now  is  worth  several  tons  in  the  future 
if  our  relations  become  strained,  and 
the  remedy  lies  in  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  conservative  but  definite 
action. 

Our  Pacific  Outposts 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  an 
analysis  of  the  strategy  of  the  Pacific, 
there  is  one  thought  which  we  must 
dismiss  from  our  minds,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  really  ever  going  to  allow 
anyone  to  tell  us  to  get  out  of  Guam 
and  the  Philippines,  or  that  the  moral 
and  economic  interests  of  the  world  at 
large  will  be  otherwise  than  definitely 
set  back  by  our  doing  so.  To  do  so 
voluntarily  is  enough  like  the  propo- 
sition of  removing  both  hands  from 
a sheet  of  fly  paper  to  make  it  difficult 
to  appear  graceful  in  doing  so.  On  the 
contrary,  history  will  vindicate  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines  as  an 
act  of  broad  statesmanship,  through 
which  we  will  eventually  solve  the 
question  of  our  economic  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  by 
that  exhibition  of  moral  and  physical 
purpose  which  alone  satisfies  the 
Oriental  mind.  Soft  words  and  evasion 
of  issues  get  you  nowhere  in  diplomacy, 
and  only  intrenched  position  is  useful 
in  strategy. 

Peace  Strategy  in  the  Pacific 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  no  great 
naval  battle  has  ever  been  fought  in 
mid-ocean,  but  always  near  the  bases 
of  one  or  the  other  powers,  and  the 
ports  of  supply,  or  naval  bases,  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  line  which  opera- 
tions must  take  in  time  of  war  and 
which  become  lines  of  communications 
once  the  fleet  has  advanced  beyond 
any  one  naval  base  on  the  route.  We 
already  have  in  the  Pacific  the  heart’s 
desire  in  strategical  positions,  and  we 
seem  to  lack  only  the  knowledge  and 
nerve  to  strengthen  such  of  them  as 
will  permit  us  to  take  the  initiative 
and  thereby  forestall  and  even  prevent 
war  by  making  it  too  hopeless  for 
anyone  else  to  take  the  chances.  It 
is  a game  of  checkers,  with  our  ad- 
vantage against  the  whole  world  as 
far  as  mere  positions  go.  It  is  clearly 
in  our  power  to  compel  the  strategy  of 
the  Pacific  in  time  of  peace  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  war. 
Pacifists  who  preach  disarmament  as 
a means  of  avoiding  war  are  safe 
enough  on  the  paid  lecture  circuit  but 
to  be  pacific  in  the  Pacific  is  to  be  the 
strong  man  armed — and  there  is  no 
other  way  That  we  will  ever  be  so 
armed  in  the  Pacific  no  one  can  be- 
lieve who  recognizes  the  potency  of 
local  and  political  interests  in  ab- 
sorbing the  substance  which  might 
better  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  arms  of  national  security,  viz., 
a well-paid  and  well-trained  diplo- 
matic corps  and  a chain  of  naval 
bases  for  our  stay-at-home  fleet. 

Make  Guam  a Great  Base 

Any  consideration  of  the  strategy 
of  the  Pacific  is  utterly  futile  which 
leaves  out  the  erection  of  Guam  into  a 
great  naval  base  as  our  key  to  it  for 
all  time — our  far-flung  outpost  of 
“peace  in  the  Pacific’’  through  armed 
power  in  repose.  Other  positions 
which  we  now  own,  such  as  Tutuila 
(Samoa),  Dutch  Harbor  (Unalaska), 
Sitka,  Midway  Island,  Corregidor, 
etc.,  are  questions  of  definite  offensive 
or  defensive  areas,  or  of  shortening 
lines  of  communications,  and  as  such 
are  worthy  of  consideration  as  strategic 
points,  but  our  first  necessity  is  the 
extension  of  the  defences  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then  come  Culebra  and  Guam  as 
great  insular  bases. 

Meanwhile  the  other  strategical 
points  above  enumerated  should  be 
treated,  for  the  time  being,  as  possible 
advance  bases;  their  harbors  should 
be  cleared  of  obstructions,  and  the 
necessary  equipment  prepared  ac- 
cordingly. Even  Guantanamo  may 
be,  for  the  time  being,  regretfully 
placed  in  the  advance  base  class. 

The  problems  of  our  national 
strategy  are  so  vast  and  yet  so  light- 
heartedly  disregarded  that  it  is  es- 
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sential  that  naval  officers  and  army 
officers,  who  know  the  real  situation, 
should  have  with  them  the  intelligent 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  all 
intelligent  citizens.  Half  measures 
give  foreign  nations  a great  advantage 
when  diplomatic  relations  are  strained 
because  they  compel  a temporizing 
policy  at  critical  times,  for  it  is  then 
impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  hasty  preparation  because  it  will 
only  precipitate  war. 

An  accompanying  chart  shows  at  a 
glance  the  outlines  of  the  problem  of 
our  strategy,  with  the  Panama  Canal 
in  working  order.  What  it  would  be 
with  the  canal  blocked  is  another 
question.  The  defense  of  the  canal 
is  therefore  the  prime  requisite  of  our 
national  policy. 

The  Price  of  Empire 

We  require  naval  stations  and  naval 
bases  to  correspond  with  our  policies, 
with  our  strategy,  and  with  the  re- 
quirements of  our  fleet.  It  means 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  is  the  price  of  that  empire  which 
is  ours  by  destiny,  by  geography,  and 
by  the  blood  fihis  nation  has  already 
shed,  but  which  empire  will  surely 
crumble  if  we  sit  back.  Only  that 
preparation  in  time  of  peace  can  be 
called  adequate  which  leaves  only 
mobilization  as  the  remaining  step  in 
strategy  if  war  unhappily  comes. 
We  know  what  our  resources  and  land 
and  sea  forces  are,  and  also  those  of 
other  nations.  We  know  what  our 
own  and  other  nation’s  policies  are. 
Our  strategy  must  fit  what  we  have, 
and  if  we  have  little  we  can  do  little. 
The  apparent  difference  of  opinion 
among  naval  officers  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  naval  establishment,  when 
called  upon  to  enumerate  them,  is 
largely  merely  a difference  in  the 
values  assigned  to  the  various  ele- 
ments of  sea  power  and  the  exigencies 


of  the  moment,  considering  how  much 
our  strategy  lacks  in  so  many  direc- 
tions. At  any  rate  our  military  and 
naval  establishments  are  adequate 
when  they — 

Are  superior  in  materiel  and  morale 
to  the  corresponding  forces  of  a prob- 
able or  possible  enemy. 

Correspond  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Answer  the  main  requirements  of 
our  strategy. 

Strategy  and  our  Policies 

As  one  writer  expresses  it,  “The 
fundamental  condition  of  success  in 
war  is  harmony  between  policy  and 
strategy.”  Policy  may  be  defined  as 
the  attitude  or  course  of  action  of  a 
nation  which  influences  its  relations 
and  intercourse  with  other  states. 
As  examples  we  may  cite,  in  our  own 
case,  the  “Monroe  Doctrine,”  “Asi- 
atic Exclusion,”  the  “Open  Door  in 
China,”  the  “Freedom  of  the  Seas, " 
and  the  defense  and  control  of  isthmian 
canal  routes  in  Central  America. 
Strategy  may  be  defined  as  the  as- 
sembling, distributing  and  directing, 
in  any  given  area  of  possible  or  prob- 
able hostile  operations,  of  all  the 
armed  strength  and  resources  of  a 
nation  to  secure  best  the  limited  and 
definite  objects  of  a policy,  or  war 
growing  out  of  a conflict  of  policies. 

Mahan  says,  for  instance,  that  the 
“Monroe  Doctrine  is  only  as  strong 
as  the  United  States  Navy.  ” That  is 
about  true  of  all  of  our  policies,  and  it 
is  high  time,  among  other  things,  that 
we  take  up  the  consideration  and 
study  of  the  question  of  naval  sta- 
tions and  naval  bases  on  the  basis  of 
our  strategy  and  the  needs  of  our  fleet, 
rather  than  on  the  narrower  lines 
along  which  such  questions  are  now 
settled. 


“I  Move  We  Listen” 

By  Dorothy  Potter 

Time — The  present.  Place — The  Annals  of  History. 

The  Characters  are  many.  They  are  gathered  together  in  the  Hall  of  Publicity,  where  a conference  is  being  held. 


Reason  occupies 

Reason — Are  we  all  present? 

The  Financier — Yes,  yes. 

The  Writer — Everyone  is  here. 

Reason — Then  close  the  doors. 

A Voice — Wait,  wait!  Let  me  in, 
please. 

The  Labor  Leader — Someone  else 
is  coming. 

The  Politician — It  is  the  Mother. 
What  on  earth — ? 

The  Preacher — The  Mother  has  a 
right  here,  too. 

Reason — Yes;  let  her  in.  Now! 
(as  the  Mother  takes  her  place.) 
The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Professor — (In  a whisper.) 

A great  occasion  truly! 

The  Preacher — Epoch-making! 

The  Writer — History -making! 

Reason — (Addressing  the  assem- 
blage.) Gentlemen:  I have  taken  the 
chair  this  evening  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  and  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  I trust,  I believe 
that  you — all  of  you  -are  here  with  a 
like  feeling  to  guide  your  delibera- 
tions. Think  of  it,  my  friends,  the 
Nation  admits  that  she  is  in  danger, 
defenseless,  a prey  to  the  first  ravager 
that  may  pass.  This  realization  has 
come  suddenly;  the  Nation  is  startled. 
In  her  hour  of  need,  when  at  any 
moment  the  crisis  may  be  upon  her, 
she  asks  help  from  you.  She  asks  you 
to  be  generous,  to  be  mindful  of  the 
broader  patriotism  that  you  owe  her, 
to  forget  self,  to  do  what  you  can,  to 
give  what  you  have  for  her  protection. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  hear  what  you 
have  to  suggest  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  (Murmurs  of  approval  from 
the  throng.) 

The  Manufacturer — A good  pre- 
siding officer! 

The  Financier — Hm-  -hm! 

The  Farmer-  I thought  they’d 
come  around  to  us  after  a while. 

The  Professor  It  is  a privilege 
to  have  the  meeting  in  the  hands  of  so 
able— 

The  Financier — (Rising.)  I have 
something  to  say. 

Reason — You  are — ? 

The  Financier — The  Financier. 

Reason — Oh ! — hm ! Of  course  our 


the  Chair.  Alone  in  the  balcony  sits  the 

defense  measures  will  require  money, 
and  your  help  in  a financial  way  will 
be  much  appreciated,  but  perhaps  the 
matter  of  financing  would  be  better 
taken  up  later  when  the  experts  have 
decided — 

The  Financier — Not  at  all!  I 
haven’t  the  slightest  intention  of  offer- 
ing financial  help.  I am  here  to  pro- 
pose my  plan  for  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

Reason — ( Doubtfully .)  Are  you  in- 
formed as  to  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  navy? 

The  Financier — I am  informed  on 
all  subjects.  (With  unction.)  This 
country  does  not  need  an  increase 
in  the  army.  What  we  want  is  a 
large  navy;  our  coast  line  requires  it. 
Now  the  war  in  Europe  has  dem- 
onstrated the  superiority  of  sub- 
marines. My  plan  provides  for  a 
large  number  of — 

Reason — Yes,  yes;  we  appreciate 
your  suggestions,  of  course,  but  a 
technical  matter  like  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  units  of  a battle  fleet 
cannot  be  decided  by  us  uninitiated  in 
naval  affairs. 

The  Fi  n ancie  r — W hat — what? 

The  Doctor — ( Rising  suddenly.) 
Now  this  matter  of — 

Reason — Who  are  you? 

(The  Financier  sits  down  out  of  sheer 
amazement.) 

The  Doctor  -(Surprised.)  I am 
the  Doctor. 

Reason — Military  Doctor? 

The  Doctor — Military?  No  in- 
deed! 1 am  first  in  my  profession  in 
this  country. 

Reason — That  may  be,  but  this  is 
not  a medical  convention ; we  are  here 
to  discuss  national  defense. 

The  Doctor — There  are  thousands 
of  people  who  value  my  opinion  most 
highly — on  no  matter  what  subject. 
Now  this  absurd  reverence  for  sub- 
marines— 

Reason — And  your  admirers  are 
doubtless  right,  but  this  is  a vital 
matter.  The  future  of  the  Nation  is 
at  stake.  Can’t  you  see  that  we  must 
know  what  we  are  doing? 

The  Doctor — (Enraged.)  Know 
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Plain  Citizen. 

what  we  are  doing!  Do  you  mean  to 
insinuate — 

The  Politician — Here,  here!  I 
guess  you  need  me  to  show  you  how 
to  manage  this  affair  so  it  will  work. 

I am  the  Politician. 

Reason — (Aroused.)  We  don’t  need 
you  at  all.  We  don’t  want  you.  You 
are  the  very  one  that  must  keep  out 
of  this  affair  entirely. 

The  Politician — Really?  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage  that? 

The  Manufacturer — (Rising.) 

Mr.  Chairman. 

Reason — (Sternly.)  By  what  right 
do  you  address  this  meeting? 

The  Manufacturer — 1 make  au- 
tomobiles. 

Reason — (Mollified.)  Weil,  now 
we  have  something!  The  automobile 
is  becoming  daily  a greater  factor  in 
the  defense  of  a nation.  In  case  of 
war — 

The  Manufacturer — (Airily.)  I 
don’t  believe  in  war;  therefore  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  national  defense. 

Reason — (Drily.)  In  that  case, 
your  value  to  this  convention — 

The  Lawyer — (Taking  the  floor.)  , 
Is  nil.  Now  I have  come  prepared — 
(Patronizingly .)  I am  the  Lawyer. 

Reason — Ah ! 

The  Lawyer-  I have  spent  thought  ! 
and  energy  and  valuable  time  in 
drawing  up  a comprehensive  plan  for 
the  defense  of  the  nation.  First  I 
take  up  the  navy.  We  must  plan  now  | 
for  the  future.  Each  year  we  must  i 
build  two  battleships,  one  battle 
cruiser,  six  destroyers,  ten  submarines; 
every  two  years,  one  fuel  ship,  one  1 
hospital  ship  and  two  tenders — never  ] 
more,  never  less.  In  that  way,  you 
see,  we  cover — 

The  Farmer  — (Jumping  up.)  ] 
Don’t  let  that  fellow  get  to  talking; 
lie’ll  go  on  all  night.  What  right  have  I 
you  folks  got  to  be  fussing  all  the  time  : 
about  the  navy?  Back  where  I come 
from  we  don’t  get  any  good  out  of  I 
ships,  but  we  have  to  pay  for  them 
just  the  same.  What  we  want  is  an 
army,  and  a cheap  one.  Why  can’t 
the  government  buy  up  a lot  of  guns 
and  ammunition  and  arm  the  citizens?  1 
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I never  saw  an  American  that  couldn’t 
fight.  {He  glances  triumphantly  about 
the  room.)  The  Manufacturer  laughs 
loudly.  There  is  a moment's  silence. 

The  Professor — {Rising.)  Gentle- 
men, our  friend  the  Farmer  is  half 
right,  but  his  point  is  not  clearly 
brought  out.  Let  me  explain.  In 
modern  warfare  efficiency  wins  the 
victory.  My  idea  is  to  work  with  the 
present  personnel  of  the  navy,  putting 
the  men  through  a course  of  intensive 
training  until  they  become  so  efficient 
that  each  man  so  trained  is  able  to  do 
the  work  of  ten  untrained  men.  The 
idea  is  novel,  I admit — 

The  Writer — Novel! 

The  Professor — But  it  works  out. 
You  will  find  the  plan  fully  discussed 
in  my  latest  publication,  “The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Race.  ” 

The  Writer — Your  latest  publica- 
tion! I have  written  a book,  too,  on 
this  very  subject,  “What  the  Nation 
Needs.”  I treat  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive training  myself.  I explode 
your  theory.  What  we  want  is  uni- 
versal military  service. 

The  Labor  Leader — {Springing  to 
his  feet,  fiercely.)  I won’t  stand  for 
that!  I knew  someone  would  sug- 
gest it,  and  that’s  why  I came — to  tell 
you  it  can’t  be  done — d’yuh  hear? 
If  you  try  anything  like  that,  we’ll 
strike.  We’ll  strike,  I say! 

The  Preacher — {Coming  between 
them.)  Gentlemen,  gentlemen!  Lis- 
ten to  me!  In  the  future  there  will  be 
no  need  of  military  service  of  any  kind. 
{With  a rapt  expression.)  A great 
moral  awakening  is  at  hand.  I can 
hear  the  flutter  of  the  wings  of  a new 
soul  being  born — one  for  all  nations. 
Brotherhood!  Peace!  Scrap  the  fleet, 
my  friends!  Disband  the  army!  Set 
all  hands  to  works  of  construction — 
roads,  bridges,  monuments!  {Suddenly 
changing  his  tone.)  It  has  been  proven 
that  speed  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
winning  victory.  If  war  should  come, 
our  citizens  could  concentrate  so  quick- 
ly and  in  such  numbers  by  using  the 
fine  roads  that  the  enemy  would  be 
defeated. 

The  Baseball  Pitcher — {Taking 
the  floor.)  How  can  untrained  men 
fight? 

Reason — Who  are  you  ? 

The  Baseball  Pitcher — Why,  I 
am  the  Baseball  Pitchei. 

Reason — You,  too,  feel  qualified  to 
speak? 

The  Baseball  Pitcher — I guess  I 
know  as  much  as  the  others.  I’ve 
read  all  about  the  Swiss  system,  and  I 
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think  it  sounds  fine.  Of  course  that 
doesn’t  take  in  the  navy,  but  we  could 
fix  it  so  it  did,  and  then  we’d  be  all 
right. 

The  Artist — {Rising.)  The  Swiss 
system  is  all  very  well,  but  the  Aus- 
tralian system  is  very  much  better. 
You  see,  I am  an  artist  and  spent 
several  years  in  Australia  painting  the 
virile  types  there.  I am  a great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Australian  military  sys- 
tem, because  I really  know  something 
about  it!  We  should  adopt  that  sys- 
tem here  for  the  army.  Let  the  navy 
go  as  it  is. 

The  Mother — Gentlemen,  I didn’t 
intend  to  speak,  but  I have  heard  all 
your  ideas  and  think  that  mine  are  as 
sane  as  yours.  What  is  the  good  of 
all  these  systems?  I am  a mother. 
I want  to  keep  my  son  for  myself. 
Why  can’t  we  abolish  war  and  national 
defense?  Let’s  all  try  for  that,  please! 
Let  us  have  peace! 

Reason — {Wearily.)  Madam,  will 
you  ever  understand?  Peace  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  You  have  heard  that 
said  before  by  one  with  the  good  of  the 
nation  at  heart.  In  this  world  all 
nations  must  live  and  struggle  and  be 
right,  whether  the  result  brings  war 
or  peace.  We  are  here  to  clothe  the 
nation  in  the  armor  of  justice,  to  put 
the  sword  of  righteousness  into  her 
hand  that  she  may  be  ever  ready  to 
guard  her  honor. 

The  Financier — A large  fleet  of 
submarines. 

The  Doctor — Ridiculous! 

The  Baseball  Pitcher  -The 
Swiss  system. 

The  Artist — The  Australian  sys- 
tem. 

The  Lawyer — Every  year  two 
battleships — 

The  Financier — I shall  instruct 
my  congressman  to  vote  against  any 
bill  that  provides  for  battleships.  I 
believe  in  submarines. 

The  Farmer — I don’t.  I'll  in- 
struct my  congressman  to  vote  against 
all  ships. 

The  Manufacturer — But  I can 
build  a new  type  of  submarine  very 
cheap.  My  own  invention. 

The  Writer-  I thought  you  didn’t 
believe — 

The  Preacher — /don’t! 

The  Professor — “The  Future  of 
the  Race”  explains — 

Reason — {Pounding  with  the  gavel.) 
Gentlemen,  the  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  {They  subside.)  You  have 
all  had  a chance  to  talk,  and  I have 
listened  to  your  opinions,  because  you 


seemed  to  expect  a hearing.  Now  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  purpose  for  which 
this  meeting  was  convened.  I call  on 
the  expert  opinion. 

The  Financier — Expert  opinion! 

All — {Looking  around  the  room  in 
surprise.)  Who?  Who?  {No  one 

takes  the  floor.) 

The  Manufacturer — You  see, 
there  is  no  one  else.  Everyone  is  here 
and  has  spoken. 

Reason — {Distressed.)  What  a 

mistake!  We  closed  the  doors  too 
early. 

The  Writer — Is  someone  missing? 

The  Mother — I saw  two  strange 
gentlemen  standing  outside  as  I came 
in. 

Reason — {Tragically.)  We  have 
shut  out  the  Army  and  the  Navy! 

The  Politician — What  have  they 
to  do  with  it? 

Reason — They  constitute  the  only 
expert  opinion  on  national  defense. 
They  alone  can  tell  us  how  to  help 
the  nation. 

The  Financier — They?  They  are 
our  servants. 

The  Manufacturer — What  right 
have  they  to  dictate  to  us? 

The  Labor  Leader — {Screaming.) 
Militarism ! 

The  Farmer — I’d  like  to  see  the 
leisure  class  spend  my  money  for  me! 

Reason — Order!  Order!  {They 

become  quiet.)  I have  listened  to  you 
all,  hoping  that  you  spoke  with  the 
good  of  the  nation  at  heart.  I have 
been  mistaken.  Each  one  has  voiced 
his  own  plan,  his  own  pet  theory,  his 
scheme  for  personal  gain.  “Because 
I think  so,  it  must  be  so,  ” you  say  and 
you  would  force  your  pet  theory  upon 
the  nation  to  her  right  or  wrong,  to 
her  sorrow  or  shame  even,  because 
you  are  right — -you  doctors,  farmers, 
lawyers,  artists  and  the  rest,  who  know 
no  more  about  the  science  of  defense 
than  a worm  knows  of  your  chosen 
professions — to  deify  yourselves,  to 
satisfy  your  own  egotism  or  to  fill  your 
coffers  with  material  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation’s  honor.  Now  I 
have  done  with  you ! I thought  you 
had  come  in  another  spirit.  There  is 
no  use  now  to  tell  you  what  I hoped 
for  or  expected.  I know  you  well 
enough  now  to  be  sure  that  you 
wouldn’t  even  understand  it.  I can 
no  longer  preside  over  this  meeting. 
You  must  choose  another  to  fill  the 
chair. 

{Reason  steps  down  from  the  platform 
and  walks  toward  the  door.  All  talk  at 
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once,  each  louder  than  the  other. 
Pandemonium  reigns. 

The  Plain  Citizen  leaps  to  his  feet 
and  leaning  over  the  balcony  railing, 
calls  to  Reason.  His  voice  is  heard 
above  the  uproar.) 

The  Plain  Citizen — (Desperately.) 
Mr.  Chairman!  Mr.  Chairman!  Don’t 
go!  If  you  leave  us,  nothing  will  be 
done.  (Reason  pauses  at  the  door.) 


Can’t  you  see  how  wild  they  are? 
What  will  become  of  the  nation  if  you 
are  not  in  the  chair?  God  knows  we 
need  you!  ( Facing  the  assemblage.) 
I have  a right  to  speak,  too. 

Reason — ( Recognizing  him.)  Mr. 
Plain  Citizen. 

The  Plain  Citizen — ( Clearly  above 
the  tumult.)  There  is  still  time  to 
save  the  nation  and  yourselves  as 


well.  (In  a ringing  voice.)  Gentle- 
men, I move  that  we  open  the  doors 
to  those  two  strangers  outside.  I 
move  that  we  give  them  the  floor,  and, ' 
gentlemen,  I move  we  listen. 

(In  the  Hall  of  Publicity  is  a sudden 
quiet.) 

Reason — (With  hand  on  the  door.) 
Does  anyone  second  the  motion? 


Col.  Thompson  Discusses  Universal  Training 


AT  THE  request  of  the  Editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  Colonel 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  President  of 
the  Navy  League,  presented  his  view's 
on  universal  military  training. 

With  the  consent  of  Colonel  Thomp- 
son his  letter  is  reproduced  below. 
Pursuant  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Navy  League,  and  of  Sea  Power,  we 
do  not  present  this  scheme  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem  but  merely 
as  one  man’s  plan  which  is  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration  and  which 
affords  grounds  for  profitable  dis- 
cussion. The  League’s  attitude  in 
all  matters  of  national  preparedness 
is  to  accept  and  advocate  only  such 
plans  as  are  formulated  by  the  General 
Staffs  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Editor,  The  World, 

Sir:  Every  year  about  one  million 
boys  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  It 
every  boy  at  eighteen  entered  the 
army  and  remained  for  two  years  w ith 
the  colors,  and  two  years  thereafter 
in  reserve,  you  would  have  an  active 
army  of  two  million,  and  a potential 
army  of  four  million.  Such  an  army 
w'ould  never  be  called  upon  to  fight. 
No  nation  would  dream  of  coming 
across  the  seas  to  attack  it,  and  no 
government  would  be  mad  or  wicked 
enough  to  send  such  an  army  across 
the  seas  to  attack  anyone  else. 

As  somebody  must  feed,  clot  he,  and 
educate  these  boys  during  their  years 
ot  preparation,  there  is  no  economic 
cost  involved  in  having  the  govern- 
ment feed,  clothe,  and  educate  them, 
and  probably  the  government  could 
do  it  for  less  than  it  costs  their 
parents.  It  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  however,  that  in 
giving  military  training  to  our  youth 
they  be  not  deprived  ot  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intellectual  and  other  train- 
ing necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
good  citizenship.  In  other  words, 


their  education  must  go  on  during 
the  time  that  they  are  soldiers. 
Annapolis  and  West  Point  and  our 
naval  training  stations  show  that 
this  can  be  done. 

Sufficient  time  can  be  given  to  per- 
fect a man  in  all  that  is  essential  to  a 
soldier,  and  yet  leave  time  enough  for 
all  educational  purposes. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
begin  with  a class  of  a million  men. 
Such  a class  would  require  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  we 
have  not  got  them,  but  the  regular 
army  and  the  militia  could  probably 
take  care  of  a class  of  two  hundred 
thousand. 

The  first  class  should  be  appointed 
pro  rata  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict, just  as  cadets  and  midshipmen 
are  now  appointed  to  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  Such  an  appointment 
would  be  a privilege,  because  from  the 
first  class  would  be  selected  non-com- 
missioned officers  for  the  second  class, 
and  provision  should  be  made  tor  the 
establishment  of  more  schools  like 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  ap- 
pointments to  these  schools  should  be 
made  of  boys  who  proved  best  quali- 
fied from  a military  point  of  view. 

The  annual  class  could  be  increased 
as  fast  as  officers  and  teachers  could 
be  provided,  and  probably  in  seven 
or  eight  years  the  full  class  of  a million 
could  be  taken  care  of. 

There  w'ould  undoubtedly  be  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  work  of  the 
boys  might  be  required  to  support 
dependents,  but  in  these  cases  the 
state  should  pay  to  the  families  the 
equivalent  of  the  boys’  labor,  in  order 
that  the  boy  himself  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  training  and  education, 
and  thus  become  a more  efficient  and 
better  citizen 

Clearly  understand  the  idea  that 
economically  this  will  cost  nothing. 


So  many  men  must  be  employed  as 
teachers  somewhere,  and  if  they  are 
employed  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  army  they  will 
not  eat  or  wear  any  more  than  they 
do  where  they  are,  and  this  is  the  true 
measure  of  economic  cost. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
creating  an  army  is  manifest  when 
you  know  that  it  will  take  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  to  take 
care  of  such  an  army  to  equal  the  pro- 
portion which  Germany  has  considered 
necessary  in  its  army. 

This  staff  would  represent  the 
economic  cost  of  the  army,  the  officers 
permanently,  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  for  a time,  because  to 
secure  the  best  results  they  must  have 
experience  and  be  retained  in  the 
service  during  years  when  they  might 
be  engaged  in  economic  production  if 
they  were  not  in  the  army. 

But  I firmly  believe  that  the  value 
of  this  training  would  be  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  government  and 
the  people.  In  the  first  place  with 
the  army  once  established  it  will  ab- 
solutely insure  peace;  in  the  second 
place  it  will  insure  democracy.  When 
the  rich  man’s  son  and  the  poor 
man’s  son  rub  elbow's  in  the  ranks  and 
share  the  same  tent  and  do  the  same 
work,  they  will  learn  to  know  each 
other,  and  no  one  can  thereafter 
create  in  their  minds  such  misunder- 
standings as  now  prevail. 

The  ordinary  man  will  hesitate  at 
the  problem  involved  in  organizing 
and  managing  so  large  a school,  but 
remember  that  everyone  ot  these  boys 
is  going  to  school  somewhere  now',  and 
it  only  means  that  the  United  States 
take  direction  of  the  boys’  education 
and  do  lor  a million  boys  what  they 
are  now  doing  for  a couple  of  thousand 
boys  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point. 

[Signed]  Robert  M.  Thompson, 


A Salvo  from  U.S.S. 
Michigan 

When  a battleship  hres  a 
salvo,  all  her  main  battery 
guns  being  fired  together,  the 
concussion  is  tremendous.  The 
powder  gases  issue  from  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  at  high 
temperature  and  are  incan- 
descent. The  white  smoke 
cloud  in  the  picture  is  a blind- 
ing light  yellow;  the  rest  of 
the  smoke  is  light  brown  in 
color  but  appears  black  in  the 
photograph.  Salvo  firing  has 
been  developed  in  all  navies 
in  recent  years. 

The  Michigan  was  our  first 
all-big-gun  battleship. 


© K.  Muller,  Jr. 


A SALVO  FKOM  THE  MICHIGAN 


At  the  Target 

Our  frontispiece  shows  a 
battleship  firing  a salvo  from 
her  1 2-inch  guns.  This  photo- 
graph shows  what  happens 
when  the  shells  land.  A col- 
umn of  glistening  white  water 
is  thrown  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  air  by  each  shell.  The 
target  is  towed  by  a battle- 
ship, the  towline  being  seven 
hundred  yards  long,  while 
another  battleship  fires  at  it 
from  a range  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  Observers  on  both  ships 
plot  the  fall  of  each  shot. 
Photographic  records  are 
made  from  the  towing  ship. 


© E.  Muller , Jr.  AT  THE  TARGET 


Farragut’s  Flagship 

The  U.S.S.  Hartford  was 
built  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  in  1858.  She  is  226  feet 
long  and  displaces  2,790  tons. 
She  was  a steam  sloop-of-war 
and  her  battery,  in  1862,  was 
twenty  IX-inch  Dahlgrens, 
two  20-pounder  Parrott  rifles, 
one  light  and  one  heavy  12- 
pounder.  She  was  Farragut’s 
flagship  in  his  famous  actions 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
at  Mobile  Bay.  Twelve  years 
ago  she  was  extensively  re- 
paired and  fitted  with  a mod- 
ern battery,  though  this  was 
removed  later,  as  she  is  now 
valuable  only  as  a relic. 


© E.  Mil l hr,  Jr. 


farrac.ut’s  flagship 


Night  Firing 

Every  battleship  carries  a 
number  of  light  rapid-fire  guns 
to  use  in  case  of  an  attack  by 
torpedo  craft.  Our  latest  ships 
have  twenty-two  of  these  guns 
of  five-inch  caliber.  In  case  of 
an  attack  the  searchlights 
sweep  the  sea  and  try  to 
“pick  up’’  any  approaching 
vessel  while  the  crews  of  the 
torpedo  defense  battery  stand 
by  their  guns,  ready  to  open 
fire  at  the  word.  This  re- 
markable photograph  was 
taken  by  the  flash  of  a 5-inch 
gun,  and  shows  the  search- 
lights in  use. 


© E.  Muller , Jr.  NIGHT  FIRING 


Photo  by  N.  L.  Stebbins 

THE  U.S.S.  WADSWORTH  IS  A 1,000-TON  BOAT  WITH  A SPEED  OF  OVER  30  KNOTS.  SHE  CARRIES  FOUR  TWIN  TUBES  FOR  21-INCH  TORPEDOES 


AND  MOUNTS  FOUR  4-INCH  GUNS.  SHE  WAS  BUILT  AT  BATH,  MAINE,  AND  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  JULY  23,  1915. 

Torpedo  Boats  and  Destroyers 

By  Charles  H.  Hall 

They  have  grown  from  the  50  foot  launch 
of  1864  to  the  1,100-ton  vessel  of  today 

in  actual  warfare.  The  Confederates 
had  developed  what  were  then  called 
torpedoes,  but  which  we  now  term 
mines,  and  a number  of  vessels  were 
lost  through  their  explosion. 

Seamen  looked  upon  this  method 
of  warfare  as  rather  dishonorable, 
but,  as  Farragut  said,  “Torpedoes  are 
not  so  agreeable  when  used  on  both 
sides;  therefore  I have  reluctantly 
brought  myself  to  it.  I have  always 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  a chivalrous 
nation,  but  it  does  not  do  to  give 
your  enemy  such  a decided  superiority 
over  you.”  The  Navy  Department, 
therefore,  taught  by  continued  Con- 
federate successes,  was  finally  forced 
to  give  attention  to  the  new  weapon, 
on  the  principle  of  fighting  the  devil 
with  fire.  Proposals  were  issued,  in- 
viting inventors  to  submit  plans  for 
boats  and  torpedoes  to  use  with  them. 
Two  engineers  of  the  navy,  Wood  and 
Lay,  submitted  designs  for  small  boats 
carrying  spar  torpedoes,  and  a number 
of  steam  launches  were  fitted  with 
these  weapons.  One  of  these  was 
used  by  Cushing.  Another  plan  was 
that  of  S.  H.  Pook  of  New  Haven,  to 
whom  was  awarded  a contract  for  a 
torpedo  vessel  84  feet  long  and  of 
about  200  tons  displacement.  Her 

[89] 


N OCTOBER,  1864, 
Lieut.  W.  B.  Cushing,  in  a 
surprise  attack  at  night, 
destroyed  the  C.  S.  ram 
Albemarle  while  secured 
to  a wharf  at  Plymouth, 
N.  C.  Cushing  had  only 
a small  steam  launch,  with  a torpedo 
attached  to  a spar  run  out  from  her 
bow.  He  got  close  alongside  before 
being  discovered,  but  found  that  the 


ram  was  protected  by  a boom  of 
logs.  Cushing  had  to  jump  his 
launch  over  these,  adjust  the  torpedo 
under  the  enemy,  and  fire  it,  all  the 
time  under  a hot  fire  of  musketry,  and 
with  a hundred  pounder  gun  just  over 
his  head.  He  sank  the  ram  but  his 
own  little  boat  was  swamped  and 
many  of  his  men  drowned  or  cap- 
tured. This  was  the  first  successful 
use  of  a torpedo,  from  a surface  boat, 


the  TORPEDO  BOAT  PORTER  WAS  AUTHORIZED  IN  1895  AND  BUILT  BY  HERRESHOFF,  AT  BRISTOL, 
K.  L SHE  RENDERED  GOOD  SERVICE  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN,  THOUGH,  LIKE  HER  SISTER 
CRAFT,  SHE  WAS  USED  FOR  EVERYTHING  EXCEPT  HER  LEGITIMATE  DUTIES.  SHE  WAS  STRICKEN 
FROM  THE  NAVY  LIST  IN  1912,  AND  REPLACED  BY  A DESTROYER  OF  THE  SAME  NAME. 
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THE  LAWRENCE,  OF  400  TONS,  WAS  AUTHORIZED  IN  1898.  ORIGINALLY  A 28-KNOT  DESTROYER 
SHE  IS  NOW  CLASSED  AS  A COAST  TORPEDO  BOAT.  THE  LOW  FORECASTLE  WITH  ITS  TURTLE- 
BACK  DECK  IS  TYPICAL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


deck  was  covered  with  3-inch  iron, 
the  sides  and  pilot  house  with  five 
inch  plating.  The  torpedo  was  like 
that  used  in  the  smaller  boats,  but 
the  boom  was  worked  by  machinery, 
the  weight  of  the  machinery  for  hand- 
ling it  being  four  times  that  of  the 
main  engines  of  the  boat.  She  was 
called  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  was  in 
service  on  the  James  river  late  in  the 
war,  but  was  never  in  action. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  we  ex- 
perimented with  the  new  weapon,  and 
in  1874  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  two  torpedo  craft.  One  of  these 
was  the  Intrepid , built  at  the  Boston 
navy  yard.  She  was  170  feet  long 
and  1,150  tons  displacement.  She 
was  a twin  screw  vessel,  and  after 
being  experimented  with  tor  several 
years,  was  hauled  out  and  partly 
“knocked  down.”  The  purpose  was 
to  convert  her  into  a light  draught 
gunboat  for  service  in  China,  but  she 
was  never  finished,  and  was  finally 
broken  up. 

Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  had  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  torpedo  vessels,  and  the 
Alarm  was  also  appropriated  for,  to  be 
built  according  to  his  ideas,  in  1874. 
She  was  an  800  ton  ship  classed  as  a 
“torpedo  ram.”  She  was  158  feet 
long,  and  of  curious  model,  her  ram 
being  absurdly  long  and  sloping  down 
into  the  water  at  an  acute  angle. 
She  had  a spar  torpedo  like  that  of  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil  running  out  some  30 
feet  ahead,  and  provision  was  made 
for  similar  spars,  18  feet  long,  on  each 
side.  Right  in  the  bow,  on  deck,  was 
a 15-inch  smooth-bore  gun.  Acurious 
propeller  was  fitted,  having  a ball- 


and-socket  joint  at  the  rudder  post, 
so  that  the  ship  could  turn  as  if  on  a 
pivot.  Some  authorities  considered 
her  a formidable  vessel,  although  we 
built  no  others  of  the  type. 

England,  about  the  same  time, 
built  the  Polyphemus,  a ship  240  feet 
long,  with  a turtle-back  deck,  heavily 
armored,  and  fitted  for  discharging 
Whitehead  torpedoes.  They  spent 
several  millions  on  her  in  experiments, 
but  finally  abandoned  the  plan. 

A naval  officer,  writing  in  the  seven- 
ties, said:  “The  efficiency  of  the 

Whitehead  torpedo  for  actual  war  is 
by  no  means  settled.  It  has  failed 
twice  to  where  it  has  succeeded  once. 
Nearly  every  success  with  offensive 
torpedoes  has  been  accomplished  by 
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the  spar  torpedo.  ” At  this  time  the 
automobile  torpedo,  now  so  deadly, 
had  a range  of  only  a few  hundred 
yards  and  was  erratic  in  action. 
Sometimes,  when  fired  close  to,  it 
would  go  completely  under  the  vessel 
aimed  at,  as  happened  when  the  Lynch 
and  the  Condell  attacked  the  Huascar.  j 
Foreign  governments  developed  the 
weapon  and,  with  it,  the  vessel  from 
which  it  was  to  be  fired.  At  first 
these  were  tiny  craft,  the  English  and 
French  torpedo  boats  of  ’86  ranging 
in  size  from  50  to  125  feet  in  length. 
The  speed  of  the  smaller  craft  was  15  j 
to  16  knots,  and  some  of  the  French 
boats  attained  the  then  remarkable  \ 
figure  of  22  knots. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  such 
small,  lightly  built  craft  could  carry  ■ 
no  defensive  armor,  and  must  have  I 
high  speed.  Their  method  of  attack 
was  to  approach  the  enemy  at  night, 
fire  their  torpedoes,  and  escape  as  j 
rapidly  as  possible.  Indeed,  a few 
of  these  boats  were  so  small  that  they 
were  carried  on  the  davits  of  sea-  , 
going  ships,  the  plan  being  to  launch 
them  just  before  the  attack. 

Such  little  boats  cannot  go  to  sea 
except  in  the  smoothest  weather. 
They  could  have  no  decent  accom- 
modations for  their  crew,  and  could 
not  make  any  speed  even  in  moderate 
weather.  As  a French  writer  says, 
“The  sea  is  merciful  to  big  ships,  and 
hard  upon  small  ones.”  A larger 
class,  called  at  first  torpedo  gunboats, 
was  developed.  They  were  designed 
to  use  their  torpedoes  on  occasion,  but 
were  armed  with  quick-firing  guns  to 


drive  off  the  enemy’s  torpedo  boats. 


Courtesy  Scientific  American 

THE  ITALIANS  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A NUMBER  OF  REMARKABLE  CRAFT  OF  ALL  CLASSES,  SOME 
OF  THEM  QUITE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  DESIGN.  THE  AUDACE  AND  ANIMOSO  ARE  /00-TON  BOATS 
WITH  \ SPEED  OF  30  KNOTS.  THEIR  ENGINES  ARE  ZOELLY  TURBINES.  THEY  CARRY  TWO 
18-INCH  TUBES,  ONE  4.7-INCH  GUN  AND  FOUR  12  POUNDERS. 
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IN  1898,  ON  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR,  WE  BOUGHT  THIS  TORPEDO  BOAT, 
THE  SOMERS,  FROM  THE  SCHICHAU  WORKS,  EBLING,  GERMANY.  SHE  IS  A LITTLE  BOAT  150 

TONS WITH  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SCHICHAU  TYPE  OF  HER  DAY,  FOR  STYLES  IN 

BOATS  CHANGE  WITH  THE  YEARS.  THOSE  WHO  BROUGHT  HER  ACROSS  HAD  A STRENUOUS  TRIP. 


They  were  naturally  better  sea  boats 
than  the  little  fellows,  and  more  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  them.  In 
’86  the  British  Rattlesnake  made  nearly 
19  knots,  which  was  splendid  going 
for  a vessel  of  her  size  (450  tons)  at 
that  early  date.  At  this  time  the 
French  navy  had  over  200  torpedo 
boats,  and  the  English  nearly  as  many. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
high  speed  boat  was  the  rich  man’s 
toy,  and  Herreshoff,  the  “Wizard  of 
Bristol”,  had  built  a number  of  small, 
fast  yachts.  One  of  these,  the  Stiletto, 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  gov- 
ernment, which  had  nothing  better 
than  the  old  Alarm , by  her  remark- 
able speed.  She  was  only  90  feet 
long,  with  engines  of  560  horse  power, 
but  she  attained  a speed  of  22.9  knots 
over  a measured  mile,  and  Uncle  Sam 
bought  her  for  $25,000,  the  act  pro- 
viding “for  the  purchase  of  the 
steamer  Stiletto  for  use  as  a torpedo 
boat  for  experimental  purposes.” 
The  “New  Navy,”  as  we  called  it 
then,  was  in  process  of  construction, 
and  the  Act  of  August  3,  1886,  pro- 
vided for  one  first-class  torpedo  boat 
costing  in  the  aggregate  not  more  than 
8100,000.  This  vessel,  appropriately 
enough,  was  named  Cushing.  She 
was  only  105  tons  and  made  a speed 
of  22.5  knots,  yet  we  felt  prouder  of 
her  than  we  do  of  the  latest  flier.  It 
was  not  until  four  years  later  that  we 
got  up  our  nerve  to  appropriate  for 
another  one,  the  Ericsson , authorized 
in  1890.  She  was  built  at  Dubuque, 
the  first  warship  built  in  the  Mis- 


sissippi valley  since  the  great  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Our  first  destroyers  were  authorized 
in  1898,  though  the  boats  built  under 
the  act  of  that  year  are  now  classed  as 
“coast  torpedo  vessels.”  Since  then 
we  have  gone  on  adding  to  our  fleet, 
although  we  have  not  yet  the  proper 
proportion  of  torpedo  vessels  to 
balance  the  fleet  properly.  Experts 
call  for  at  least  four  destroyers  to 
each  capital  ship  in  the  fleet — the 
destroyers  to  act  in  squadrons  and  not 
to  be  tied  to  the  battleships,  four  to 
each. 

European  powers  have  built  these 
craft  by  the  dozen,  and,  in  fact,  to-day 


they  number  their  torpedo  boats  in- 
stead  of  giving  them  names.  We 
name  ours  for  line  officers  of  the  navy 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
action,  and  our  people  as  a rule  know 
so  little  of  naval  history  that  only  a 
few  of  the  more  distinguished  names, 
such  as  Farragut,  Paul  Jones  and 
Porter,  have  any  meaning  to  the  lay- 
man. 

The  battle  fleet  must  be  prepared 
to  go  to  sea  and  stay  there,  no  matter 
what  the  weather.  Every  unit,  there- 
fore, designed  to  act  with  the  fleet, 
must  have  seagoing  qualities.  She 
must  be  a comfortable,  or  at  least  a 
reasonably  comfortable,  home  for  her 
crew,  and  must  be  able  to  maintain 
her  speed  in  rough  weather.  This 
means  absolute  size,  for,  though  the 
little  boat  may  be  able  to  live  through 
a gale,  she  cannot  make  much  head- 
way, and  a hundred  foot  torpedo  boat 
could  do  nothing  in  a North  Atlantic 
gale  except  lie  to  and  hope  for  better 
weather.  Torpedo  craft  have  grown 
in  size,  therefore,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  small  boats  could  not  maintain 
their  speed  at  sea,  and  larger  vessels 
were  designed,  their  principal  func- 
tion being  to  attack  and  drive  off  the 
enemy’s  torpedo  craft.  Their  first 
and  official  name  was  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  which  we  have  shortened 
to  destroyers,  and  they  were  an  evo- 
lution of  the  early  torpedo  gunboat. 
The  latest  vessels  of  this  class,  such 
as  the  Conyngham , Jacob  Jones  and 
the  new  Wilkes,  are  fair  sized  craft. 
The  Wilkes,  for  instance,  is  315  feet 
over  all,  and  displaces,  normally, 
1,110  ions,  her  full  load  displacement 
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THE  GERMANS  HAVE  GIVEN  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  ATTENTION  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
TORPEDO  VESSEL  AND  CARRIED  OUT  MANY  INTERESTING  MANOEUVERS  WITH  THEM  BEFORE  THE 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR.  HERE  WE  SEE  SOME  OF  THEIR  SMALLER  CRAFT,  HEADED  BY  NO.  83, 

STEAMING  IN  COLUMN. 
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THE  U.S.S.  NICHOLSON  HAS  THE  HIGH  FORECASTLE  THAT  HAS  BECOME  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE 
MODERN  DESTROYER.  SHE  IS  A 1,050-TON  VESSEL  OF  29  KNOTS  SPEED.  SHE  IS  300  FEET 
LONG  AND  ONLY  30  FEET  4 INCHES  WIDE.  HER  ENGINES  ARE  A COMBINATION  OF  TURBINES 
AND  RECIPROCATING  AND  SHE  BURNS  OIL  ONLY. 


being  1,224  tons.  She  is  a 29-knot 
vessel  -we  have  not  attempted  some 
of  the  extreme  speeds  of  a few  years 
ago — and  is  driven  by  two  geared 
turbines  which  develop  over  17,000 
horsepower.  She  has  four  water  tube 
boilers  to  supply  steam,  and  is  fitted 
to  burn  oil  exclusively.  Her  offensive 
armament  consists  of  four  triple  tubes 
for  21 -inch  diameter  torpedoes.  Be- 
sides these,  she  mounts  four  4-inch 
rapid-fire  guns  which  throw  a 33- 
pound  shell.  Her  real  weapon  is  the 
torpedo,  and  the  guns  are  provided 
for  use  against  hostile  craft  of  the 
same  type. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  destroyer  as 
being  seagoing,  and  mentioned  the 
necessity  of  habitable  conditions. 
But  comfort  is  a relative  term,  and 
those  who  go  to  sea  in  small  ships  put 
up  with  things  that  their  brothers  on 
the  large  craft  have  little  notion  of. 
For  instance,  in  March,  1915,  a 
destroyer  attack  on  the  fleet  was 
scheduled,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  certain  problems.  To  each  de- 
stroyer was  assigned  an  observer  from 
a battleship.  Captain  Sims,  in  a 
letter  describing  the  manoeuvers, 


thing  added  from  a northern  disturb- 
ance. The  destroyers  did  all  their 
usual  stunts.  They  plunged  and 
reared  until  you  could  see  under  their 
keels  forward.  They  scooped  up  fore- 
castles full  of  water,  and  shook  it  off 
like  Newfoundland  dogs,  and  they 
rolled  50  degrees.  The  result  was 
that  practically  all  the  battleship  ob- 
servers died  an  unnatural  death  long 
before  the  problem  began,  and  re- 


mained dead,  at  least  to  any  interest 
in  torpedo  attacks,  until  the  boats 
got  back  into  port  the  next  morning 
at  seven  o’clock.  However,  they 
acquired  some  experience  and  a cer- 
tain measure  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  torpedo 
craft.  ” 

The  problem  was  a night  attack 
against  a fleet  surrounded  by  a double 
screen,  and  the  scene  of  the  operations 
was  the  open  sea,  some  50  miles 
southeast  of  Guantanamo.  The  de- 
stroyer flotilla  had  to  develop  the 
screen,  lay  floating  mines  ahead  of 
the  advancing  fleet,  torpedo  the 
vessels  of  the  screen  with  which  they 
were  in  contact,  and  then  haul  off 
and  wait  for  the  general  attack. 
The  order  for  this  was  given  after 
the  outer  screen  was  torpedoed, 
the  position  of  the  enemy’s  center 
and  his  course  being  sent  by  radio, 
and  the  destroyers  had  to  attack  the 
inner  screen  and  the  main  body. 
Some  real  torpedoes  were  fired,  the 
war  heads  with  their  high  explosive 
charge  being  replaced  by  practice 
heads  of  thin  metal  that  crushed  when 
they  hit  their  mark  and  automatically 
ignited  a light  that  water  does  not 
extinguish.  Sometimes  the  boats 
simply  burned  red  stars  when  hypo- 
thetically a torpedo  was  fired. 

This  was  rather  an  ambitious  and 
complicated  scheme,  but  the  plan  was 
drawn  up  in  conference  and  was 
thrashed  out  on  the  cabin  floor  of  the 
flagship,  used  as  a game  board.  The 
result  was  that  the  battleship  fleet 
would  have  been  almost  wiped  out,  or 
at  least  sufficiently  damaged  as  a 


says : 

“Unfortunately,  it  came  on  to  blow 
that  afternoon,  and  kept  it  up  all 
night-  the  ‘ roaring  trades’  with  some- 


Photo by  N.  V . Shipbuilding  Co. 

THE  U.S.S.  WAINWRIGHT  WAS  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  IN  1916,  AND  IS  A 1,150-TON  CRAFT.  HER 
TURBINES  DEVELOP  17,000  H.  I’.  AND  DRIVE  HER  29^  KNOTS.  SHE  WAS  BUILT  \ 1 < \MI>I  \. 
V J.  THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  WHILE  ON  HER  BUILDERS'  TRIAL  TRIP,  BEFORE  HER  GUNS 

WERE  MOUNTED. 
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TWIN  TORPEDO  TUBES  ON  THE  DECK  OF  A DESTROYER.  A TORPEDO  IS  SEEN  IN  EACH  TUBE. 
THE  TUBE  DIRECTS  THE  TORPEDO  AND  SUPPORTS  IT  UNTIL  IT  IS  CLEAR.  THE  FORWARD  PART 
OF  THE  TUBE  IS  HINGED  AND  SWUNG  BACK  WHEN  NOT  IN  USE.  THE  POINTER  SITS  IN  A SEAT 
ABOVE  THE  TUBES  WITH  THE  SIGHTING  GEAR  IN  FRONT  OF  HIM.  THE  TORPEDO  IS  EXPELLED 
FROM  THE  TUBE  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 


fighting  force  to  make  it  hopeless  for 
it  to  meet  the  battle  fleet,  theoretically 
backing  up  the  destroyers,  at  day- 
light. There  was  no  hitch  in  the 
wireless  communications,  positions 
were  given  within  a mile,  and,  Capt. 
Sims  says,  “the  usual  number  of 
‘impossible’  things  happened.  Two 
destroyers  unintentionally  passed 
through  the  screen  early  in  the  game, 
while  it  was  bright  moonlight.  One 
of  them  torpedoed  a vessel  of  the 
main  body  about  midnight,  though  it 
was  good  moonlight  until  3:00  A.  m. 
Most  of  the  torpedoes  were  fired 
before,  or  very  shortly  after,  the 
attacking  bodies  were  observed,  and 
the  majority  at  short  range,  from 
1,500  to  1,000  yards,  some  at  500 
yards.  One  boat  passed  urider  the 
stern  of  a battleship  and  fired  a red 
star  onto  her  quarter  deck  without 
having  been  observed.  . . . 

“The  destroyer  usually  leaves  a few 
puffs  of  smoke  behind  for  the  search- 
lights to  play  with. 

“One  battleship  reported  20  de- 
stroyers attacking  her,  turned  on  her 
searchlights,  fired  green  stars  and  her 
saluting  guns,  and  found  they  were 
only  white-caps. 

“Much  firing  was  done  at  nothing, 
at  what  was  thought  to  be  a de- 
stroyer. This  never  fails  to  occur. 
In  actual  war,  this  would  assist  the 
attacking  bodies,  as  the  flash  of  guns 
can  be  seen  as  far  as  searchlights. 
After  the  attack  began,  there  was  the 
usual  amount  of  firing  by  vessels  of 
the  screen  against  each  other.  Also, 
vessels  firing  at  their  own  shadows, 
made  by  the  searchlights  of  other 
vessels.  ” 

This  and  other  manoeuvers  have 
shown  that  a small  vessel  can  get  very 
close  to  a ship  at  night  without  being 
seen,  whether  searchlights  are  used 
or  not,  and  for  night  attacks,  there- 
fore, a short  range  torpedo  would  be 
sufficient.  But  the  range  of  this 
weapon  has  been  developed  lately, 
and  its  speed  increased,  so  that  a 
torpedo  will  run  straight  for  10,000 
yards  distance,  though  no  hit  has 


ever  been  made  in  action  at  any  range 
even  approaching  this  limit.  This  is, 
of  course,  within  fairly  close  range 
for  gunfire,  but  a daylight  attack 
might  be  made  in  hazy  weather  or 
behind  a smoke  screen,  or  a large 
number  of  destroyers  might  be  sent 
in,  on  the  theory  that  enough  tor- 
pedoes would  reach  their  target  to 
offset  the  inevitable  loss  of  a number 
of  the  little  craft. 

The  destroyer  of  to-day,  though  not 
built  of  the  extremely  light  scantlings 
that  were  favored  20  years  ago — when 
all  nations  were  trying  for  the  utmost 
speed  and  produced  fragile  craft  that 
soon  wore  out  in  service — is  still  re- 
markably light.  To  attain  the  high 
speed  necessary  for  the  service  weight 
must  be  economized  wherever  pos- 
sible and,  therefore,  armor  of  any 
sort  is  impracticable. 

The  propelling  machinery  to-day  is 
usually  some  form  of  steam  turbine, 
an  engine  that  is  economical  only  at 


full  power.  To  save  the  waste  of  fuel 
at  cruising  speeds  various  arrange- 
ments have  been  tried — some  boats 
have  reciprocating  engines  for  use  at 
low  power,  others  arrangements  for 
gearing  turbines  for  cruising.  In  any 
case  the  boat  must  be  able  to  make 
her  top  speed  when  required. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vessel  is 
naturally  given  up  to  machinery,  as 
the  modern  boat  has  four  water  tube 
boilers  which  burn  oil  fuel,  and,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  auxiliaries,  oil 
heaters  must  be  provided  as  well  as 
the  extra  air  pumps  to  provide  the 
high  vacuum  necessary  for  efficient 
operation  of  turbines.  Then,  too, 
air  compressors  must  be  fitted  for 
charging  the  torpedo  air  flasks  and 
for  expelling  the  torpedoes. 

Destroyers  nowadays  are  fitted 
with  wireless  and,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  can  send  successfully 
for  200  miles.  Their  masts  are  short 
and  their  antennae  necessarily  low. 


THE  TORPEDO  BOAT  WILKES  WAS  BUILT  AT  MORRIS  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y.,  IN  1902.  SHE  WAS  OF  165  TONS  DISPLACEMENT  AND  ATTAINED  A SPEED 
OF  26  KNOTS.  SHE  AND  HER  TYPE  HAVE  BECOME  OBSOLETE.  THE  PRESENT  U.S.S.  WILKES  IS  A 1,110-TON  DESTROYER. 


World 


[ Y y|  I ST  O R Y has  been  fast  in  the 
L H I making  during  December, 

I ' Jy  1916;  events  of  importance 
K.  | in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
L -j-'.  “1  have  been  written  in  the 
volume,  and  diagrams  have 
lllllp^^  been  drawn  for  the  future 
which  will  be  completed  in  detail 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  expression  of  a wish  for  peace 
by  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe  was 
the  great  world  incident.  Received 
at  first  with  suspicion,  in  which  in- 
terest mingled,  the  German  note  was 
generally  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
Teutonic  Powers  had  begun  to  feel  an 
internal  pressure  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  move  was  imperative. 
The  German  overtures  were  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  great 
wars,  in  that  they  took  the  attitude 
of  a victorious  people  offering,  with 
unparalleled  magnanimity,  to  stop 
fighting  because  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  was  nearer  to  their  hearts 
than  mere  conquest.  Those  desirous 
of  peace,  and  this  includes  the  whole 
world,  indicated  by  their  expression 
of  opinion  that,  while  skeptical  as 
many  of  them  were,  they  really  were 
urged  to  think  and  feel  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  was  in  sight. 

Observers  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  for  the  peace  move  was  well 
chosen  from  a German  standpoint. 
The  victories  in  Roumania,  and  the 
apparent  cessation  of  attacks  along 
the  Somme,  were,  according  to  dis- 
patches from  Berlin,  held  up  to  the 
German  people  as  victories  ol  such 
tremendous  importance  as  to  have 
utterly  crushed  the  power  of  the 
Allies.  It  has  been  indicated  in  dis- 
patches from  Central  Europe  that 
distress  prevails  in  certain  parts  ot 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  it  is  also 
indicated  that  complete  stories  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  the  door  of  communication 
has  been  opened  wide. 

England’s  answer  on  the  battlefield 
was  a renewed  Somme  offensive,  and 
France  made  her  reply  in  the  form  of 
further  advances,  amounting  to  the 
dimensions  of  a victory,  at  Verdun. 
Headed  by  David  Lloyd  George,  as 


Events  of  a 

By  George  H.  Peet 

A Summary  of  the  Important 
Occurences  at  Home  and  Abroad 

Premier,  a new  government  was 
formed  in  England.  In  France,  Gen- 
eral Nivelle  succeeded  General  Joffre, 
who  was  made  head  of  the  Military 
Council. 

Lloyd  George  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  floor  since  the  change 
in  government,  that  England  and  the 
Allies  did  not  propose  to  enter  into 
peace  negotiations  without  informa- 
tion regarding  what  Germany  was 
willing  to  do. 

Quoting  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lloyd 
George  said,  “We  accepted  this  war 
for  an  object,  and  a world  object,  and 
the  war  will  end  when  the  object  is 
attained.  Under  God,  I hope  it  will 
never  end  until  that  time.”  Again 
in  his  speech  the  British  Premier  said, 

“ It  would  be  folly  not  to  see  to  it  that 
this  swashbuckling  through  the  streets 
of  Europe  and  this  disturbance  ot 
peaceful  citizens  was  dealt  with  here 
and  now  as  a most  serious  offence 
against  the  law  of  nations.” 

A qualified  corroboration  of  the 
opinions  of  some  observers  in  neutral 
countries,  that  Germany’s  action  was 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
sympathy  among  neutrals,  was  fur- 
nished by  a Berlin  dispatch  which 
gave  some  of  the  influential  German 
newspapers  as  dwelling  upon  the 
change  of  sentiment  indicated  in 
America  since  the  German  proposal. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain 
of  the  Conservative  and  Pan-German 
critics  say  that  American  mediation 
has  not  been  sought  and  is  not  needed. 

The  President' s Note 

President  Wilson  in  notes  prepared 
before  Lloyd-George’s  speech  but 
given  out  the  following  day  called  on 
all  the  belligerent  nations  to  state  the 
terms  which  might  serve  to  bring 
about  peace.  The  texts  of  the  notes 
were  identical,  except  in  minor  par- 
ticulars, and  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  propose  peace 
nor  did  he  even  offer  mediation.  It 
was  his  intention  lo  propose  that 
“sounding  be  taken  in  order  that  we 
may  learn  how  near  the  haven  ot 
peace  may  be.  ” 
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The  Opening  of  Congress. 

The  last  session  of  the  64th  Con- 
gress was  opened  by  President  Wilson, 
,vho,  as  is  customary  with  him,  read 
his  message  in  person  from  the  ros- 
trum of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  message  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
additional  legislation  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  Adamson  8-hour 
law. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
on  the  naval  appropriation  bill.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Daniels  and  heads 
of  boards  of  the  Navy  Department 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
calling  for  larger  appropriations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Secretary  Daniels 
urged  an  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  gunnery  and  engineering  exercises. 
The  discussion  before  the  committee 
showed  that  there  were  not  enough 
men  in  the  Lhiited  States  Navy  to 
man  the  ships  which  could  be  placed 
in  commission.  The  navy  needs  men 
as  well  as  money  and  ships  and  guns 
Questions  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee brought  out  the  fact  that 
gunnery  practice  would  cost  less  this 
coming  year  than  before,  for  the 
reason  that  there  were  not  enough 
seamen  to  fully  man  some  of  the  ships 
that  might  be  used;  consequently 
gunnery  practice  will  be  limited. 

Secretary  Daniels’  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  were  for  stout  in- 
creases in  ships,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel. The  naval  appropriations 
bill  calls  for  a total  of  $380,000,000. 

Admiral  of  the  Navy  George  Dewey, 
as  head  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Navy,  in  his  report  to  Secretary 
Daniels  on  the  location  of  a govern- 
ment armor  plant,  stated  that  “with 
especial  reference  to  stations  of  safety 
in  time  of  war,”  cities  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  preferred  as  regards  the 
location  of  the  plant.  Rear  Admiral 
Palmer,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, in  his  annual  report,  recom- 
mends that  appointments  to  the 
Naval  Academy  by  members  of  Con- 
gress be  increased;  that  the  course 
at  the  Academy  be  reduced  to  three 
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vears  until  the  present  shortage  is 
made  up,  and  that  the  present  first 
class  be  graduated  in  February  1, 
1917. 

Liberty's  Torch  Lighted. 

From  now  on  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor  will  shed  its  rays  at  night. 
The  lighting  system  was  formally 
dedicated  by  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1916.  The  French  Ambassador 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

President  Wilson  paid  tribute  to 
F ranee  at  the  banquet  following  the 
ceremonies.  In  his  speech  he  said: 

“Throughout  the  last  two 
vears  there  has  come  more  and 
more  into  my  heart  the  convic- 
tion that  peace  is  going  to  come 
to  the  world  only  with  liberty. 
With  all  due  and  sincere  respect 
for  those  who  represent  other 
forms  of  government  than  ours, 
perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  peace  cannot  come  so 
long  as  the  destinies  of  men  are 
determined  by  small  groups  who 
make  selfish  choices  of  their 
own . ’ ’ 

Prospects  for  a Merchant  Marine. 

President  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  has 
announced  that  if  the  company  can  be 
issured  of  favorable  action  by  the 
Federal  Government,  four  great  ships 
will  be  built  to  carry  the  American 
llag  between  New'  York  and  English 
ports.  These  ships,  it  is  explained, 
w ill  be  of  the  great  liner  class.  That 
s to  say,  they  will  be  25-knot,  35,000- 
ton  vessels.  There  seems  to  be  no 
juestion  in  the  minds  of  the  well  in- 
formed that  the  British  and  German 
shipowners  will  be  called  upon  to  aid 
n the  rehabilitation  of  trade  in  their 
ountries  after  the  war.  The  two 
^reat  German  steamship  companies 
lave  announced  that  they  are  ready 
o contract  for  the  carriage  of  freight 
is  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  American 
nerchants,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
torters are  beginning  to  realize  the 
conomic  situation  and  are  making 
hurts  to  meet  the  conditions  that 
vill  exist  in  the  commercial  world 
dter  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

An  important  event  in  this  connec- 
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tion  will  be  the  Fourth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  Pitts- 
burgh late  in  January.  The  call  lor 
the  convention  was  issued  by  James 
A.  Farrell,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  and  President 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. The  following  questions  will  be 
considered : 

Conditions  in  foreign  markets 
after  the  war,  and  the  measures 
necessary  to  safeguard  American 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  trade  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  system. 

Cooperation  in  foreign  trade 
development. 

The  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Foreign  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  as  an  aid  to  oversea 
commerce. 

Problems  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturer and  merchant. 

Criticisms  of  Our  Coast  Defenses. 

Rear  Admirals  Bradley  A.  Fiske 
and  John  R.  Edwards,  at  a meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  in  commenting  on  the 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  on  “The 
Development  of  our  Field  and  Naval 
Stations,”  by  Professor  W.  L.  Cath- 
cart  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  outspoken  in  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  condition  of  our  coast 
defenses.  Rear  Admiral  Edwards 
urged  ample  equipment  for  navy 
yards,  and  a sufficient  number  of 
them.  He  was  emphatic  in  his  state- 
ments that  it  was  urgently  necessary 
to  increase  and  build  up  our  naval 
stations. 

Rear  Admiral  Fiske  asserted  that 
the  trouble  with  the  American  people 
is  a non-realization  of  their  danger. 
He  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  in- 
formed to  point  out  to  their  fellow 
citizens  the  dangers  really  existing. 

The  Treasury  Faces  a Deficit. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
in  his  report  to  Congress,  estimated 
that  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
would  show  a deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  of 
$185,000,000.  The  current  fiscal  year, 
however,  ending  June  30,  191  7,  would, 
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in  the  Secretary’s  opinion,  show  a 
balance  of  $115,000,000.  In  his  re- 
port the  Secretary  says: 

“The  financial  strength  of  the 
United  States — the  greatest  in  our 
history — gives  us  a commanding  posi- 
tion in  world  finance.  We  have  been 
transformed  from  a debtor  into  a 
creditor  nation.  On  November  1, 
1916,  the  stock  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated at  $2,700,136,976,  an  increase 
of  $714,597,804  in  the  past  sixteen 
months.  This  is  the  largest  stock  ot 
gold  ever  held  in  the  United  States 
or  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
Through  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  with  abundant 
supply  of  gold  as  a basis,  the  credit 
resources  of  the  United  States  have 
become  more  than  sufficient  for  home 
demand,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
finance  our  great  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  without  strain  and  to  extend 
vast  amounts  of  credit  to  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.” 

Universal  Military  Training. 

The  all  important  matter  of  uni- 
versal military  training  was  taken  up 
in  earnest  by  a subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood,  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East,  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  the  Senators  that  a federalized 
militia  as  a national  military  organi- 
zation was  a complete  failure.  The 
generals  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a system  of  universal  military 
training  and  service.  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  of  Chicago,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  attacked  the  idea  of 
universal  training.  His  plan  is  to 
secure  a larger  standing  army  by  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  men  and  by 
coupling  vocational  with  military 
training. 

General  Scott  declared  that  3,000,- 
000  soldiers,  equipped  and  ready  for 
service  within  90  days  after  a declara- 
tion of  war  between  this  country  and 
any  other  power,  were  absolutely 
necessary.  General  Scott’s  plan  is 
endorsed  by  the  Army  War  College 
and  by  American  military  officers  in 
general. 
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WHENEVER  POSSIBLE,  THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  NAVY  VISIT  ONE  OF  OUR  GREAT  SEACOAST  CITIES  IN  TIME  TO  GIVE  THEIR  CREWS  A RUN  ASHORE  OVER  THE 
HOLIDAYS.  FOR  THOSE  WHO  STAY  ABOARD  A SPECIAL  THANKSGIVING  OR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  IS  PROVIDED — IN  SPITE  OF  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICE 
OF  TURKEY.  HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  BATTLESHIPS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET  AT  ANCHOR  IN  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  NEW  YORK. 


Democracy  and  Service  are 

Inseparable 

By  Lieutenant  General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.S.A. 

Universal  Military  Training  the  only  Democratic  way  to  provide 
for  the  National  Defense 
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LIEUT.  GEN.  S.  M.  B.  YOUNG,  U.S.A.,  COMMANDER  M.O.L.L. 
AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY  TRAINING. 


T is  an  historical 
fact  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the 
western  country 
in  the  face  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties was  made  possible  only 
by  our  little  army  blazing 
the  way,  and  it  is  a source 
of  regret  that  but  few  of  our 
people  to-day  remember  the 
great  service  rendered  by  that 
grand  advance-guard  that 
made  the  onward  march  of 
progress  and  civilization 
through  the  Indian  country 
possible. 

Both  our  army  and  navy 
have  struggled  hard  for 
proper  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment for  many  years, 
but  because  of  its  more 
direct  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple and  because  of  inherited 
prejudices,  the  army  has 
had,  perhaps,  the  severer 
struggle.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  prejudices, 
shared  by  our  Revolutionary 
statesmen  in  equal  measure 
with  their  English  ancestors, 
the  regular  army  during 
the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolutionary 
War  was  allowed  to  dwindle 
to  an  extreme  minimum  of 
eighty  men. 

The  threatened  war  with 
France  revived  interest  in 
the  military  establishment. 

That  exigency  having  passed, 
all  the  old  prejudices  were  re- 
vived and  we  drifted  on  to 
the  War  of  1812,  wholly  unprepared 
even  to  make  a proper  defensive  war, 
and  suffered  the  humiliation  of  the 
capture  of  our  national  capital. 

The  lessons  of  the  War  of  1812  were 
not  productive  of  any  substantial 
army  reforms.  Congress  and  the 
people  still  continued  passive  and  we 
entered  upon  war  with  Mexico  and 
our  Civil  War  in  a state  of  un- 


preparedness which  invited  disaster. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  by  any- 
one who  takes  an  accurate  survey  of 
these  periods  of  our  history,  that  the 
immense  cost  to  the  country,  in  men 
and  treasure,  which  these  two  great 
warsentailed  could  have  been  avoided 
in  principal  measure  had  an  efficient 
standing  army  been  in  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  each.  It  seems 
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certain,  measuring  all  the 
facts  of  these  periods,  that,  I 
with  such  force  available, 
the  war  with  Mexico  could 
have  been  ended  in  half  the  S 
time  and  the  great  War  of  > 
the  Rebellion  checked  in  its  j 
incipiency. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  the  regular  army  ] 
—because  of  the  use  made  : 
of  it  in  holding  under  con- 
trol disturbed  conditions 
which  existed  throughout 
the  South — became  the  sub- 
ject of  fierce  contention  be- 
tween the  two  political  par- 
ties, as  a result  of  which  its 
strength,  fixed  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war  at 

50.000  men,  was  cut  down  to 

25.000  and  further  efforts 
were  made  to  reduce  it  to 
17,000.  Although  the  peo- 
ple repudiated  this  extrema 
reduction,  no  provision  was 
made  during  the  subse- 
quent quarter  of  a century 
for  the  increase  of  the  army 
or  for  its  quick  expansion  in 
the  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  as  a result  we  entered 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the 
Spanish  War  with  a regular 
force  entirely  inadequate 
even  to  repel  an  attack  from 
an  active,  formidable  op- 
ponent. Fortunately  forus, 
we  did  not  have  such  an  op- 
ponent and  were  able  to  use 
over  half  of  our  little  army 
in  an  aggressive  campaign. 

The  regular  army  stood  the  severe 
test  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  with  its 
sister  arm,  the  navy,  emerged  ironi 
that  struggle  nearer  and  dearer  to  our 
people  than  ever  before. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  un- 
foreseen course  of  events  in  this  war, 
there  was  thrust  upon  our  army  the 
task  of  dealing  with  eight  millions  of 
primitive  people  of  various  races, 
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tribes,  customs  and  languages,  scat- 
tered over  many  islands  embracing  an 
area  of  50,000  square  miles  and  ex- 
tending over  sixteen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. These  people,  especially  those 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon 
(known  as  the  Tagals),  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  in  active  rebellion 
against  Spanish  dominion  and,  upon 
its  collapse,  their  leaders,  of  whom 
Aguinaldo  was  the  chief,  organized  a 
revolutionary  government.  This  gov- 
ernment, called  the  Filipino  Repub- 
lic— but  in  fact  a despotism  of  the 
worst  Asiatic  type — had  at  its  back 
a fairly  well  armed  and  equipped 
army,  vacanciesin  whose  ranks,  created 
from  whatever  cause,  were  instantly 
filled  by  a merciless  conscription. 

The  Philippine  Insurrection 

The  Filipino  Army  under  Aguinaldo 
occupied  the  vicinage  outside  of 
Manila  and  the  peninsula  of  Cavite, 
together  with  all  the  railroads  con- 
necting the  capital  with  the  Gulf  of 
Linguyan.  This  Filipino  army  turned 
against  our  troops  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  Philippine  Islands  had 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  For  the  sup- 
pression of  this  uprising  the  American 
general  had  at  his  disposal  a mere 
handful  of  regulars  and  a few  volunteer 
regiments  entitled,  at  the  close  of  the 
War  with  Spain,  to  their  discharge — 
and  clamoring  for  it.  The  situation 
was  complex  and  serious.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  satisfactory 
adjustment  seemed  well  nigh  insur- 
mountable at  eight  thousand  miles 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government. 

All  difficulties  were  finally  over- 
come; not  only  was  the  insurrection 
put  down,  but  order  was  brought  out 
of  chaos.  The  added  fact  that,  as 
early  as  September,  1900,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  could  be  turned 
over  to  a commission  of  civilians, 
sheds  imperishable  renown  on  the 
American  troops.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment, perhaps  without  parallel  in  the 
world’s  history,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  discipline,  the  patriotism  and  the 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
American  Army. 

I sometimes  think  that  the  mass  of 
the  American  people  have  never 
understood  or  half  appreciated  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed  by  our 
soldiers  in  those  far-away  islands 
during  those  memorable  years.  The 
privations  and  hardships  they  suf- 
fered;  the  mental  and  physical  strain 
to  which  they  were  subjected;  beyond 
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all  reach  of  friends  and  even  of  news 
from  home;  fighting  disease  and  a 
savage  foe;  of  all  this,  no  one  but  an 
eye-witness  can  form  an  adequate 
conception. 

When  we  consider  that  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  army  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  carried  on  under  a 
tropical  sun,  that  men  reared  in  a 
temperate  climate  marched  day  in 
and  day  out,  without  a murmur, 
while  burdened  with  their  equipment 
and  living  on  the  scantiest  fare;  that 
this  marching  was  done,  now  through 
a swampy,  almost  bottomless,  often 
roadless,  country,  and  then  on  steep 
and  rocky  mountain  trails,  through 
deep  gulches,  over  bridgeless  streams, 
it  must  be  conceded — an  incarnate 
fault-finder  must  concede — that  the 
performances  were  remarkable  and 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  regular  and  volunteer. 

After  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion 
in  Luzon  had  been  broken  and  all 
places  of  strategical,  political  and 
commercial  importance  occupied  by 
our  troops,  liberal  self-government 
was  granted  to  deserving  Filipino 
communities  on  the  most  enlightened 
and  generous  lines,  traced  out  in 
general  orders  which  are  models  of 
clearness,  and  many  of  the  rules  and 
principles  enunciated  have  guided  the 
civil  government  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

War  College  and  General  Staff 

As  a result  of  the  Spanish  War  and 
the  Philippine  insurrection,  our  army 
was  increased  to  100,000  and  certain 
reforms  became  of  prime  necessity  to 
meet  new  conditions.  Among  the 
very  first  steps  taken  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  service  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Army  War  College  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  creation  of 
the  General  Staff  Corps,  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  title  of  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  giving  him  supervision  over  the 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department  and 
making  him  the  adviser  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  This  made  it  possible 
for  such  coordination  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  service,  staff  and  line, 
as  was  essential  for  proper  adminis- 
tration of  army  affairs. 

After  this  came  the  establishment 
of  the  new  educational  system  in  the 
army,  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
military  art,  and  especially  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  officers 
coming  into  the  service  from  the 


ranks,  from  various  walks  of  civil  life, 
and  from  the  many  volunteers. 

The  horrible,  devastating  war  in 
Europe  has  awakened  the  thinking 
American  people  to  the  necessity  of 
making  adequate  preparation  for 
national  defense.  This  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  National  Defense  Act,  which 
fixes  the  strength  of  the  army  at  175,- 
000  enlisted  men,  this  increase  to  be 
added  in  five  equal  yearly  increments. 
This  looks  like  a large  army  for  the 
United  States,  and  yet  on  December  1, 
1916,  the  full  authorized  strength  of 
the  combatant  force  of  the  army,  the 
full  peace  strength,  including  the 
first  increment  of  July  1,  1916, 

cavalry,  infantry,  field  artillery  and 
engineers,  was  only  52,000.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  17,000  coast  artillery  we 
have  a defensive  fighting  force  of 
69,000. 

Two  Contrasting  Systems 

In  countries  where  universal  mili- 
tary service  is  employed,  universal 
military  training  becomes  part  of  the 
education  of  the  citizen.  Where  such 
service  does  not  prevail,  as  in  the 
United  States,  dependence  has  been 
placed  on  the  National  Guard  and 
volunteers.  Therefore,  in  time  of 
peace  the  profession  of  the  army  is 
regarded  by  our  citizens  as  a trade  by 
which  a livelihood  is  earned. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Mexican  border  troubles  and  the 
European  War,  universal  military 
training  is  receiving  so  much  favor 
from  the  very  best  men  in  the  land 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  its  adop- 
tion, some  time  in  the  near  future,  as 
the  only  proper  military  policy  for  the 
protection  of  the  country. 

This  nation,  by  its  fathers,  was 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
“Democracy  and  service  are  insepa- 
rable. ” 

A democracy  which  does  not  iden- 
tify itself  with  its  army  and  navy  and 
which  refuses  to  train  itself  for  its 
own  defense  is  travelling  on  a danger- 
ous trail. 

Upon  a citizenry  trained  to  arms 
rests  the  power  of  the  nation  to  resist 
invasion. 

Every  young  man  in  America 
should  be  compelled  to  take  sufficient 
military  training  to  make  him  efficient 
for  national  defense,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  teach  him  physical  hygiene,  ap- 
plication of  sanitary  science,  dis- 
cipline, and  respect  for  authority. 
By  “military  training”  I do  not 
mean  simply  the  manual  of  arms, 
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target  shooting,  company  and  regi- 
mental drills  and  field  maneuvers,  but 
all  those  other  and  superior  things 
which  go  to  make  thorough  and  com- 
plete military  training  of  mind  and 
body.  The  physical  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  military  instruction 
is  incalculable  and  is  alone  worth  all 
it  may  cost. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  we 
are  losing  our  national  ideals  and  that 
we  have  forgotten  how  to  obey — if 
we  ever  knew.  If  we  are  to  overcome 
the  onus  of  these  charges  we  must  do 
so  through  training  our  young  men  in 
the  ideals  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  an  ancestry  which 
was  willing  to  fight  for  them,  sacrifice 
for  them,  and  when  need  arose,  die 
for  them.  They  died  that  we  might 
rest  secure,  as  we  have  rested  secure 
for  many  generations.  If  we  value 
this  sacred  heritage  we  must  quality 
to  answer  the  call  of  our  country  and 
answer  it  fully  equipped  for  the  task. 

We  are  exerting  every  effort  and 
expending  huge  sums  in  order  that  the 
citizen  of  the  future  may  be  better 
trained  for  his  duties  than  we  are  or 
ever  have  been. 

Military  Training  is  Democratic 

The  elbow  touch  is  the  thing  most 
needed  to  prevent  class  tendencies, 
and  I know  of  no  finer  influence 
against  this  tendency  than  that  sup- 
plied through  military  training.  It 
also  teaches  the  young  men  in  all  sta- 
tions that  the  government  is  not  an 
agency  from  which  something  is  to 
be  had,  but  an  institution  with  first 
claim  on  them  for  the  best  they  have 
to  give.  I do  not  believe  we  can  ever 
make  real  men  or  real  citizens  by  en- 
deavoring to  give  our  people  some- 
thing they  have  not  earned. 

Then,  again,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  truly  democratic  ideal  of 
the  proposal  that  every  young  man 
should  prepare  himself  to  a reasonable 
degree  of  efficiency  to  defend  his 
country?  Class  feeling  will  gradually 


disappear  before  an  ideal  founded  on 
service  to  the  state  by  all  classes.  In 
no  other  way  may  we  hope  to  fuse 
together  the  widely  different  elements 
of  our  population  and  instil  into  them 
the  conviction  that  this  is  indeed  a 
nation. 

Work  for  the  Women 

With  reference  to  the  inclusion  of 
girls  in  any  scheme  of  universal  train- 
ing for  the  national  service,  attention 
is  invited  to  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  girls  receiving  vocational 
training  throughout  the  country  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
girls  and  women  are  fast  qualifying 
for  agricultural  pursuits. 

All  these  activities  of  the  women 
folk  are  steps  in  the  right  direction  for 
national  service  for  the  womanhood  of 
the  nation.  As  women  cannot  bear 
arms,  any  scheme  adding  military 
training  to  the  other  large  opportuni- 
ties for  boys  should  contemplate  an 
increase  in  the  vocational  pursuits  for 
girls. 

The  natural  corollary  to  universal 
military  training  is  equal  service. 
The  duty — and  it  is  a duty  of  the  first 
importance — of  national  defense  is  an 
equal  obligation  upon  all  citizens — 
women  as  well  as  men — and  unless 
this  duty  shall  be  assumed  anti  dis- 
charged along  lines  of  absolute  equal- 
ity, the  structure  of  democracy  will 
not  endure.  We  do  not  desire  a large 
army  in  America.  I mean  by  this 
what  is  known  as  a “regular”  or 
“professional”  army,  but  we  do  want 
to  know  that  we  can  assemble  the 
units — evenly  balanced — of  all  arms 
of  the  service,  and  assemble  them 
quickly,  when  needed. 

With  this  foundation  firmly  laid 
in  the  national  life,  we  may  build  the 
superstructure  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  each  moment  of  stress  and,  through 
experience,  remodel  it  again  and 
again,  or  tear  it  away  and  build  anew, 
and  still  the  force  arising  from  the 
bed-rock  foundation  of  universal  mili- 


tary training  would  endure,  and  would 
be  found  to  meet  every  possible 
strain — for  it  is  the  only  elastic  sys- 
tem and  the  only  one  which  can  ever 
become  a permanent  success  in  a 
democracy. 

Our  regular  army,  though  number-  • 
ing  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  mobile  i 
force  necessary  for  our  great  country,  i 
has  always  been  efficient  for  the  work 
assigned  it  to  do  and  has  been  an 
exemplar  to  the  militia  and  the 
volunteer  forces  called  into  the  ser- 
vice. It  has  trusted  in  God  and  kept 
its  powder  dry.  It  has,  in  the  last 
analysis,  evidenced  a consistent  belief 
in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  has  ac- 
complished results  of  infinite  value  to] 
mankind. 

Wealth  and  Weakness 

We  have  become  rich  and  ease, 
loving;  weakness  and  wealth  always 
have  been  and  undoubtedly  always 
will  be;  we  are  open  to  attack,  and 
therefore  in  great  danger  of  a national 
disaster  unless  we  succeed  in  awaken- 
ing the  great  majority  of  our  citizens, 
and  especially  our  lawmakers,  to  a 
thorough  realization  of  the  menace  of 
our  weakened  condition. 

With  military  training  for  one  year 
with  the  colors  for  all  our  physically, 
fit  boys  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-one,  and  coordinate  train- 
ing of  our  young  women,  and  a stand- 
ing army  of  250,000,  we  may  look 
forward  from  our  past  to  our  future 
with  confidence  that  officers  and  men 
of  both  the  regular  and  citizen  army 
will  acquit  themselves  with  credit  and 
with  honor  to  their  country,  which 
stands  for  liberty,  progress  and  the 
individuality  of  man. 

I believe  that  out  of  universal 
military  training  and  equal  service 
will  arise  a new  America — consecrated 
to  the  preservation  of  national  honor, 
international  righteousness,  and  uni- 
versal peace. 
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Plans  for  the  National  Service 
School 

THE  Committee  of  the  First 
National  Service  School  met  at 
the  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers 
Mason  House  early  in  December  and 
made  definite  plans  for  the  reopening 
of  the  school,  in  or  near  Washington, 
on  April  16,  1917. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  the 
second  encampment  will  be  held  on  the 
old  site  at  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
The  committee  on  consideration  and 
sanitation  will  recommend  the  site  to 
the  committee  at  its  January  meet- 
ing. 

It  was  definitely  arranged  to  hold 
the  school  for  the  period  of  twenty 
days  instead  of  two  weeks  as  last  year. 
The  additional  time  will  give  more 
opportunity  to  students  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  historical 
spots  in  and  around  Washington  and 
to  get  a more  comprehensive  course. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Gibson 
Fahnestock,  a bicycling  couise  was 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  best  essay 
written  by  a student  of  the  First 
National  Service  School  on  its  ideals 
and  aims  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Potter  of  Clearwater,  Mon- 
tana, who  served  as  a lieutenant 
throughout  the  first  encampment. 

The  judges  who  made  the  award 
were  Mrs.  George  Dewey,  wife  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Navy;  Mrs.  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  wife  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army;  Mrs.  George  Barnett,  wife 
of  the  Major  General  Commanding 
the  Marine  Corps;  Major  George 
Patrick  Hearn,  U.S.A.;  Mrs.  Richard 
Wainwright,  Miss  Nathalies.  Lincoln 
and  Miss  Elisabeth  Ellicott  Poe. 

I he  second  award  was  given  to 
M iss  Madge  Cook  of  Front  Royal, 
\ irginia,  whose  essay  ran  Miss  Potter’s 
work  a close  second. 

Sea  Power  had  the  pleasure  of 
printing  Miss  Potter’s  essay  in  its 
August  issue. 


This  Act  Should  Be  Passed 

On  the  initiative  of  Miss  Cary 
Peachy,  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  prevent 
and  punish  the  desecration  and  muti- 
lation or  improper  use  of  the  national 
ensign  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Similar  acts  have  been  passed 
elsewhere  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
flag  should  not  be  used  for  advertising 
purposes  within  the  District,  nor  that 
anyone  should,  with  impunity,  be 
publicly  allowed  to  “mutilate,  de- 
face, defile  or  defy,  trample  upon  or 
cast  contempt”  upon  our  national 
ensign. 


You  like  Sea  Power — ■ 

Your  friends  would  like  it 
Why  not  subscribe  for  them 
See  page  67 


The  Woman’s  Section  Busy 

Work  at  the  Theodorus  Bailey 
Myers  Mason  House  continues  apace. 
New  Saturday  classes  have  been 
formed  from  representatives  of  various 
Girl  Scout  troops  of  Washington,  and 
these  young  advocates  of  preparedness 
are  instructed  in  Red  Cross  methods 
of  surgical  dressings,  bandage  making, 
relief  garments  for  the  sick,  while 
Chief  Quartermaster  Fanger,  U.S.N., 
is  giving  them  a thorough  drill  in 
signal  work  and  military  calisthenics. 

The  Housekeepers’  Alliance  is  co- 
operating with  the  Woman’s  Section 
by  holding  weekly  meetings  on  the 
“business  of  housekeeping.”  Noted 
speakers  emphasize  the  value  of  home 
economics  and  these  meetings  are 
attracting  great  interest,  especially  in 
view  of  the  present  agitation  against 
the  “high  cost  of  living.”  Mrs. 
George  Barnett,  who  was  om- 
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missary-General  of  the  hirst  National 
Service  School  last  May,  spoke  on 
community  buying  at  the  closing 
meeting  before  Christmas. 

The  regular  bi-monthly  Wednesday 
lectures  bring  out  large  crowds.  A 
capable  lecture  committee  under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Richards, 
Chairman,  makes  the  arrangements. 
Among  the  speakers  who  appeared 
during  the  last  month  were  Mr. 
Frederick  Bulkeley  Hyde,  Miss  Mabel 
Boardman  and  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
H.  Stockton,  U.S.N. 

The  Theodorus  Bailey  Myers 
Mason  House  was  closed  fortheChrist- 
mas  holidays  on  December  20,  and 
will  reopen  on  January  3d.  A large 
registration  has  been  made  for  the 
January  term. 

Activities  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter 

In  a letter  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary Mrs.  F.  H.  Colburn,  Regent  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
Woman’s  Section,  reports  that  the 
Chapter  has  just  finished  100  com- 
fort bags  and  has  delivered  them  to 
the  local  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  be  forwarded  to  Major  General 
Pershing’s  command  in  Mexico.  In 
addition,  six  large  boxes  of  reading 
matter  for  the  men  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  general  through  regular 
army  channels. 

By  unanimous  vote  at  the  last 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  continue  to 
collect  and  distribute  reading  matter 
for  the  three  hospitals  of  the  army  and 
navy  located  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chapter  has  also  appointed 
strong  committees  to  cooperate  with 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  with  the 
National  Defense  League  in  its  effort 
to  have  military  training  taught  in 
the  boys’  high  schools,  and  also  with 
the  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  having  elementary  hygiene 
and  home  care  of  the  sick  and  first 
aids  taught  in  the  girls’  high  schools. 


What  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  are  Doing 

Bv  Dr.  A.  B.  Bennett,  Commander  Potomac  River  Power  Squadron 

Training  the  motorboat  sportsman 
in  seamanship  and  navigation 


Photo  by  Lcvick 

THE  HIGH  SPEED  “ EXPRESS  CRUISER  ” HAS  HER  PLACE  IN  THE  LINE  OF  DEFENSE.  THE  CHINGACHGOOK,  FOR  INSTANCE  (THE  BOAT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  PICTURE),  IS  PRACTICALLY  A DUPLICATE  OF  THE  MOTOR  BOATS  BUILT  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  USE  AGAINST  SUB- 
MARINES. ASTERN  ARE  MONA  LOA  AND  FLYAWAY, 


BOTH  FAST  BOATS. 


I >0  many  persons  familiar 
^ ^ y|  I with  motor  boat  ac- 

tivities, the  work  of 


the  United  States  Power 
Squadrons,  Inc.,  is  an  old 
story,  yet  there  are  a great  many 
others  who,  though  interested  in 
all  of  the  big  things  going  on  in 
naval  affairs,  have  only  a vague 
knowledge  of  what  the  squadron 
movement  is  doing  and  ot  the  part  it 
is  playing  in  the  preparedness  move- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

Fully  six  years  ago  Roger  Upton 
organized  a power  squadron  in  the 
Boston  Yacht  Club  to  interest  the 
power  boat  men  in  the  club.  Much 
enthusiasm  soon  developed  as  the 
members  became  expert  in  handling 
their  boats  in  the  drills  and  man- 
oeuvers  of  the  squadron.  A few  navy 
officials  were  invited  to  witness  one 
of  the  drills  and  were  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  work  to 
suggest  and  urge  the  extension  of  the 
movement  to  other  clubs,  thus  making 
it  of  national  scope.  Representatives 
from  different  clubs  were  called  to- 
gether and  the  United  States  Power 
Squadrons  was  organized  and  later 
incorporated. 

The  United  States  Power  Squadrons 
is  the  central  body  under  whose  super- 
vision the  various  local  squadrons 
throughout  the  country  are  organized 
and  managed.  1 1 is  made  up  of  dele- 
gates sent  by  the  various  local  squad- 
rons to  the  annual  meeting  where  the 


different  U.  S.  P.  S.  officers  are  elected 
and  matters  of  interest  are  discussed. 

There  are  now  twenty-one  squad- 
rons in  the  organization  and  they  can 
be  found  in  most  of  the  large  eastern 
cities  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  Chicago  on  the  Great  Lakes.  1 he 
movement  is  growing  steadily. 

The  local  squadrons  are  formed 
of  at  least  ten  boat  owners  and  one 
squadron  now  has  over  seventy  mem- 
bers. To  become  a member  a can- 
didate must  pass  an  examination  on 
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the  U.  S.  Pilot  Rules,  the  uses  of  the 
aids  to  navigation,  work  with  chart 
and  compass,  etc.  To  keep  his  mem- 
bership, each  member  must  attend  at 
least  one  drill  each  year  and  attend 
three  instruction  periods  or  submit  a 
log  book  showing  that  he  has  actually 
cruised  with  his  boat  in  a seamanlike 
manner  during  the  year. 

Each  squadron  must  hold  each  year 
at  least  three  drills  and  four  instruc- 
tion periods.  1 he  drills  are  similar  to 
the  boat  drills  of  the  navy  and  are 
carried  on  by  using  a code  book  and 


3 lioto  by  Levick 

THIS  BOAT  IS  74  FEET  LONG  AND  IS  HEAVILY  BUILT  SO  THAT  SHE  CAN  MOUNT  A COU  .• 
OF  LIGHT  GUNS.  SHF.  IS  FITTED  WITH  WIRELESS  AND  IS  DRIVEN  BY  A PAIR  OF  12-CVLINDER 
ENGINES,  DEVELOPING  400  H.P.  EACH.  SHE  IS  A GOOD  SEA  BOAT,  FAST  AND  HAS  LARGE 
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Photo  by  Rosenf eld 

ZITA  IS  A FORTY-FOOTER,  DRIVEN  BY  A FOUR  CYLINDER  MOTOR.  SHE  HAS  GOOD  AC- 
COMMODATIONS AND  HER  OWNER  LIVES  ON  HER  ALL  SUMMER.  SHE  IS  AN  ABLE 
LITTLE  CRAFT  THAT  CAN  GO  TO  SEA  ON  OCCASION.  THE  MAN  ON  DECK  IS  SIGNALLING 

TO  THE  FLAGSHIP. 


the  International  Code  flags.  During 
the  instruction  periods  classes  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  coastwise  naviga- 
tion are  held.  These  are  open  to  can- 
didates for  membership  that  they 
may  be  better  prepared  for  their  en- 
trance examinations.  These  classes 
must  be  attended,  to  a certain  extent, 
by  the  members  to  keep  them  up  on 
the  subjects  discussed. 

To  hold  the  interest  of  the  members 
and  to  give  an  incentive  for  further 


knowledge  three  titles  are  awarded- 
The  first  is  Senior  Member,  given 
when  a member  has  attended  six 
drills,  of  which  not  more  than  four  in 
any  one  year  may  be  counted.  The 
second  title  is  Junior  Navigator,  which 
is  given  when  a member  has  attended 
twelve  drills — not  more  than  four 
counting  in  any  one  year — and  passes 
an  examination  equal  to  that  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
mates  of  coastwise  vessels.  The  third 


is  Navigator,  which  is  given  when  a 
Junior  Navigator  passes  an  examina- 
tion equal  to  the  examination  for 
master  of  coastwise  vessels.  To  pre- 
pare the  members  for  these  higher 
grades,  advanced  classes  are  held, 
where  the  men  are  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  sextant,  dead  reckoning, 
nautical  astronomy  and  navigation, 
the  laws  and  rules  of  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  etc.  All  of  this 
work  is  done  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion and  without  any  payment  to  in- 
structors or  class  leaders,  simply  for 
the  good  it  does  to  a large  number. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  squadron 
movement  is  a movement  to  develop 
men  and  not  boats,  and  in  that  way 
we  are  able  to  reach  many  men,  valu- 
able in  every  way,  who  could  not  be 
reached  if  a certain  type  of  boat  was 
required. 

On  attaining  membership  in  a local 
squadron  a member  is  given  a cer- 
tificate of  membership.  This  paper 
is  the  size  of  the  U.  S.  pilot’s  license 
and  has  three  blank  spaces  across  its 
face  on  which  are  to  be  certified  the 
higher  grades  as  they  are  attained. 
This  certificate  is  to  be  framed  and 
hung  on  the  member’s  boat.  In  ad- 
dition each  member  is  entitled  to  fly 
the  registered  flag  of  the  U.  S.  P.  S. 
This  flag  has  thirteen  blue  and  white 
vertical  stripes  and  a red  field  on 
which  is  a white  foul  anchor  sur- 
rounded by  thirteen  white  stars. 

There  are  now  about  six  hundred 
men  in  the  squadrons.  The  growth 
is  necessarily  slow  but  it  has  seemed 
to  be  steadily  sure.  As  most  of  the 
work  is  done  for  the  love  of  it  there  is 
not  much  expense  and,  so  far,  the 
father  of  the  Squadrons,  Mr.  Roger 
Upton,  has  given  us  practically  all  we 
have  received.  The  movement  is 
young  and  needs  the  help  and  en- 
dorsement of  every  patriotic  American. 
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THE  BOATS  OF  THE  U.S.  POWER  SQUADRONS  ARE  OF  ALL  TYPES,  BUT  THEIR  OWNERS,  THROUGH  THE  PERIODICAL  DRILLS,  ARE  ACCUSTOMED  TO 
WORKING  TOGETHER.  HERE  WE  SEE  SIX  OF  THEM  IN  LINE  ABREAST,  DURING  MANOEUVERS  WITH  THE  NAVY  IN  THE  LOWER  BAY,  NEW  A'ORK. 


Charles  W.  Flusser,  Lieutenant  - 
Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 


“He  was  the  best  and  bravest  man  I ever 
knew” — Rear  Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers 


T has  been  said  that  a man’s 
training  should  begin  two 
hundred  years  before  he  is 
born.  It  is  of  record  that 
the  ancestors  of  Charles  W.  Flusser 


were  people  of  valor  and  virtue,  fit 
forbears  for  heroes  and  scholars. 
The  navy  families  Thornton,  Jenkins, 
Parker,  Mayo,  Waters,  were  and  are 
of  the  blood  of  Flusser  and  many 
•officers  of  our  navy  and  army  have 
been  fortunate  in  winning  the  love  of 
women  who  were  his  kin. 

With  such  ancestry  and  association 
Flusser  was  the  inheritor  of  centuries 
of  chivalry. 

Charles  Williamson  Flusser,  born 
September  27,  1832,  at  Annapolis, 
Mck,  entered  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy from  Kentucky  in  1847,  grad- 
uated in  1853,  served  with  credit  in 
the  various  grades  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander,  and  rendered 
conspicuously  gallant  service,  1861  to 
1864.  He  was  killed  upon  the  deck 
of  his  vessel,  the  U.S.S.  Miami,  in  a 
night  combat  with  the  C.S.  ironclad 
ram  Albemarle  in  the  Roanoke  River 
near  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  on  April  19, 
1864.  He  was  buried  in  the  Naval 
Academy  Burying  Ground  at  Annap- 
olis, Md. 

The  writer  was  a cadet-midshipman 
when  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Huron  were  buried  in  the 
Naval  Academy  cemetery  late  in 
the  autumn  of  1877,  under  escort  of 
the  cadet  battalion.  The  gale  that 
pounded  the  Huron  to  pieces  at  Kitty- 
hawk  Beach,  N.  C.,  rolled  great  waves 
into  the  Severn  River  at  Annapolis, 
smashing  our  boat-houses  and  racing 
shells,  while  the  wrind  uprooted  trees 
and  strewed  the  forest  ground  with 
broken  branches. 

As  the  cadets  were  marching  back 
to  the  Academy,  Superintendent  C.  R. 
P.  Rodgers  and  Commandant  of 
Cadets  E.  Terry  directed  the  leading 
division  to  clear  the  graves  of  the 
fallen  branches.  While  working  at 
the  box-vault,  cleaning  away  the 
twigs  on  the  broad  marble  slab  that 


bore  the  name  of  Charles  Williamson 
Flusser,  Rear  Admiral  Rodgers  un- 
covered and  said  to  Commander 
Terry — “ He  was  the  best  and  bravest 
man  that  I ever  knew.” 

The  writer  has  made  a careful 
study  of  the  life  of  this  gallant  officer 
and  has  collected  his  letters,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Office  of  Naval  Records 
and  Library,  Navy  Department. 
There  are  but  few  men  of  such  high 


Flusser  went  to  Bush  River  with  a 
ferryboat,  captured  two  locomotives, 
loaded  them  on  his  little  vessel,  trans- 
ported them  to  Annapolis  and  in  great 
glee  ran  them  himself  to  the  railway 
depot  over  the  tracks  laid  by  Butler, 
and  thus  relieved  the  railroad  block- 
ade. 

While  on  the  U.S.S.  Jamestown 
Flusser  led  a cutting  out  expedition  in 
small  boats  that  burned  the  stranded 
American  bark  Alvarado  under  the 
fire  of  Confederate  batteries  at  Fer- 
nandina. 

In  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Com- 
modore Perry,  a ferryboat  from  New 
York,  Flusser  led  the  attacks  in  the 
naval  operations  in  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina — waters  that  he  knew 
perfectly  from  his  previous  connec- 
tion with  the  Coast  Survey  and  em- 
ployment in  their  survey.  By  a 
series  of  brilliant  operations  of  army 
and  navy,  capture  of  forts  and  war 
vessels  and  occupation  of  hostile 
territory,  in  which  Flusser  bore  the 
most  prominent  part,  the  navy  was  in 
complete  possession  of  the  sounds  and 
the  mouths  of  all  tributary  rivers,  the 
result  of  the  best  planned  and  best 
executed  co-operative  campaign  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  active  young  officer  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a squadron  of  small 
vessels  and  executed  all  sorts  ot 
hazardous  enterprises. 

The  expedition  to  Franklin,  Va., 
on  the  Blackwater  River,  October  3, 
1862,  to  destroy  the  railway  bridge 
there,  and  break  an  important  line  of 
railway  communication  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  his  marvelous  escape 
with  three  small  vessels  through  a 
narrow  stream  lined  with  Confederate 
soldiers,  is  marked  with  such  dash  and 
bravery  that  the  simple  story  stirs 
the  blood  of  the  reader.  In  this  affair 
Acting  Lieutenant  Edmund  R.  Col- 
houn  commanded  the  U.S.S.  Hunch- 
back, having  re-entered  the  navy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Musser  re- 
ported Colhoun’s  gallantry  and  cor- 
dially recommended  his  restoration  to 


CHARLES  WILLIAMSON  FLUSSER,  LIEUTEN- 
ANT COMMANDER,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION,  APRIL  19,  1864. 

ability,  character  and  courage  as 
Flusser  and  none  has  ever  presented 
in  his  own  person  a finer  example  of 
honor,  virtue,  patriotism  and  sub- 
ordination. 

When  the  Naval  Academy  was 
transferred  from  Annapolis  to  New- 
port in  1861,  Flusser  was  an  instructor 
in  ordnance.  After  loading  the  Acad- 
emy outfit  on  the  U.S.S.  Constitution 
and  the  chartered  steamer  Baltic,  he 
was  detailed  to  Major-General  Butler 
as  Captain  of  the  Pori  in  charge  of 
army  transports.  In  this  detail  he 
gave  such  satisfaction  that  Butler 
asked  to  have  him  at  New  Orleans  in 
1862  and  referred  to  him  as  “another 
Farragut.  ” 

The  army  needed  locomotives  and 
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THE  DESTROYER  FLUSSER  WAS  BUILT  AT  BATH,  MAINE,  AND  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  ON  OCTOBER  28,  1909.  SHE  IS  289  FEET  LONG,  26  FEET 
WIDE  AND  WEIGHS  742  TONS.  HER  THREE  TURBINE  ENGINES  DEVELOP  11,541  HORSEPOWER  AND  DRIVE  HER  30.4  KNOTS.  SHE  CARRIES 
THREE  TWIN  TUBES  FOR  18-INCH  TORPEDOES  AND  MOUNTS  FIVE  3-INCH  RAPID-FIRE  GUNS. 


the  regular  navy,  saying:  “I  think 
Colhoun  has  deserved  it  for  his  good 
conduct  at  Roanoke,  New  Berne,  and 
Blackwater,”  and  “I  should  very 
willingly  serve  under  him  if  rein- 
stated.” On  Flusser’s  report  Colhoun 
was  reinstated  and  outranked  Flusser. 

William  B.  Cushing  commanded 
the  forward  gun  on  the  Commodore 
Perry  in  this  fight  and  was  commended 
for  great  gallantry.  When  the  Perry 
stuck  her  bow  into  the  bank,  Flusser 
ordered  all  the  men  under  cover. 
Cushing  called  for  volunteers,  loaded 
and  ran  out  his  gun  under  a fire  that 
killed  or  wounded  every  man  on  deck 
but  himself, and,  coolly  waiting  for  the 
right  moment,  pulled  his  lanyard  and 
fired  a triple  charge  of  grape  at  the 
oncoming  mass  of  brave  Confederates, 
checking  the  assault  in  confusion. 
Flusser’s  riflemen  reappeared  from 
cover,  cleared  the  bank  of  the  foe  and 
the  Perry  escaped  what  seemed  cer- 
tain capture.  For  this  Cushing  was 
given  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Ellis  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  placed  on  the 
road  to  a famous  career  whose  su- 
preme event  was  the  sinking  of  the 
ironclad  ram  Albemarle  by  a torpedo 
from  a small  steam  launch  on  the 
night  of  October  27,  1864. 

Flusser’s  duty  included  cooperation 
with  the  army.  Every  department 
commander  with  whom  he  served 
asked  that  Flusser  be  detailed  to  the 
army,  but  he  was  doing  better  work 
in  the  navy,  in  continuously  gallant 


attacks  and  operations  in  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  months. 

To  Flusser  was  given  the  double 
duty  of  protecting  army  posts  and 
communications:  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  fight  the 
ironclad  ram  Albemarle  with  his  frail 
wooden  gunboats. 

On  April  18,  1864,  Flusser  spent  a 
strenuous  day  defending  the  army  of 
2,000  men  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Roa- 
noke River,  against  powerful  attacks 
from  vastly  superior  Confederate  land 
forces.  The  gunboats,  one  above  and 
one  below  the  town,  by  their  cross- 
fire had  repulsed  several  attacks. 
Word  was  received  late  at  night  that 
the  ram  was  coming. 

Flusser’s  plan  for  meeting  the 
attack  of  the  ram  was  to  receive  her 
prow  between  his  boat,  the  Miami, 
and  the  Southfield,  the  two  wooden 
steamers  being  lashed  together  by 
chain  cables  across  their  forward 
decks,  the  Miami  to  starboard.  The 
gunboats  were  required  to  defend  the 
army  forces  at  short  notice,  one  boat 
above  and  one  below  the  town.  This 
speedy  service  cou'd  not  be  rendered 
if  the  chain  cables  were  used,  for  it 
took  nearly  an  hour  to  secure  the 
boats  by  chain  and  as  long  to  cast  off 
the  chain.  This  involved  too  much 
delay  and  rope-lashings  were  used 
instead  of  the  iron  cable. 

Thus  the  two  frail  wooden  boats 
lay,  lashed  together  with  frail  rope. 


At  3.45  A.  M.  the  guard-boat  passed 
down  with  the  alarm  that  the  ram 
was  close  behind.  In  one  minute  the 
steamers  had  slipped  their  anchor 
chains  and  were  moving  up  the  river. 
In  two  minutes  the  ram  struck  the 
port  bow  of  the  Miami  and  her  prow 
crushed  slantwise  into  the  Southfield, 
causing  her  to  fill  rapidly.  The 
steamers  were  forging  ahead  full 
steam  with  their  batteries  pounding 
the  ironclad,  helpless  between  them, 
her  prow  sinking  with  the  sinking 
Southfield  until  the  water  was  pouring 
in  at  the  ram’s  forward  port,  the  whole 
group  swinging  to  the  right.  Pier 
crew  was  ordered  on  deck,  to  board  or 
rush  ashore  when  her  stern  should 
strike  the  bank. 

Flusser  jumped  to  an  eight-inch 
loaded  gun  whose  muzzle  was  but  ten 
feet  away  from  the  black  ironclad. 
The  division  officer,  Hargis,  warned 
that  the  gun  was  loaded  with  shell  and 
Flusser  cheerily  replied : “ Never  mind, 
my  lad,  we  will  give  them  this  first, 
and  solid  shot  after,  -his  very  last 
words,  for  the  shell  struck  the  iron  of 
the  Albemarle,  burst  and  a rebound- 
ing fragment  killed  him  instantly. 

At  the  same  moment  the  over- 
strained rope  flashings  parted,  the 
Southfield  swung  clear  and  sank  to  the 
bottom,  the  crew  of  the  ram  remanned 
their  guns  and  opened  fire  on  the 
fleeing  wooden  steamers,  the  victor  in 
possession  of  the  field. 


The  Argentine  Military  System 

By  Colonel  Eduardo  Raybaud,  Military  Attache  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina 


My  dear  Colonel:  As  I promised 
you  ...  I am  writing  you  this 
as  a memorandum  on  the  compulsory 
military  service  that  my  country,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  had  from  the 
year  1901. 

I do  it  with  so  much  pleasure  as  I 
know  that  you  are  and  always  have 
been  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
your  great  and  beautiful  country,  and 
in  particular  in  her  army  and  navy. 

Our  military  service  is  very  simple. 
Everybody  is  a soldier  from  18  to  45. 
Men  from  20  to  30  belong  to  the 
regular  army  (maintained  by  the 
federal  government);  men  of  18,  19 
and  those  from  30  to  40  belong  to  the 
National  Guard  (maintained  and 
cared  for  by  the  States);  and  those 
from  40  to  45  belong  to  the  Territorials 
(also  cared  for  by  the  States). 

When  a man  reaches  the  age  of  18 
he  must  enroll  in  special  lists  for  the 
purpose.  All  these  lists  go  to  the 
War  Office,  which  every  year  has 
special  lists  made  of  the  men  who 
reach  the  age  of  20.  Then  so  many 
as  the  army  requires  are  called  by  lot 
to  the  service  tor  one  year,  and  those 
that  the  navy  requires  are  called  for 
two  years.  These  are  renewed  by 
halves  every  year. 

As  all  the  class  is  not  required  for 
our  military  standard,  the  laws  ot 
exceptions  are  very  liberal.  The  son 
of  a widow  is  exempted  from  military 
service,  as  is  also  the  grandson  of  a 
septuagenarian,  or  the  brother  that 
cares  for  his  other  brothers.  Any 
illness  or  physical  defect  exempts 
them,  too,  but  those  that  are  not 
really  poor  must  pay  a small  tax  an- 
nually for  their  exemption.  Also  the 
young  men  who  know  how  to  shoot 
the  eight  conditions  that  a soldier 
must  know  and  learn  during  his  mili- 
tary service,  and  can  pass,  approved, 
the  examination  of  a board  of  officers 
of  the  regiment  to  which  they  are 
called,  are  exempted.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  all  our  public  schools  they 
begin  to  drill  the  boys  as  soon  as  they 
reach  their  12th  year,  and  teams  for 
learning  to  shoot  are  formed  of  the 
boys  when  they  reach  1 5 years. 

After  a young  man  has  served  one 
year  with  the  colors  he  belongs  always 
to  the  regular  army  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  30,  and  lie  must  practice 


shooting  in  the  different  posts  that 
there  are  in  every  state,  shooting  50 
rounds  per  year,  and  he  may  also  be 
called  for  15  days  or  more  to  attend 
manoeuvers. 

As  the  country  is  divided  into  five 
military  regions,  and  these  regions 
into  military  districts  where  the  lists 
are  kept  of  every  man  that  belongs  to 
the  regular  army,  the  National  Guard, 
or  the  Territorials,  and  nobody  can 
change  his  residence  without  having 
this  change  recorded,  the  War  Office 
knows  at  every  moment  where  to 
send  an  order  to  the  men  in  case  of 
mobilization. 

In  1901,  when  the  military  system 
was  discussed,  the  only  argument 
which  our  distinguished  General  Ric- 
chieri,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  of 
War,  made  in  our  Congress  was: 
"Gentlemen,  I cannot  get  the  men. 
Our  country  is  growing  prosperous — 
and  then  we  must  have  in  mind  that 
the  army  is  not  only  what  we  have  as 
a standing  army;  we  require  to  form 
the  reserves;  that  is,  the  real  army. 

At  that  time  1 was  a Major,  second 
in  command  of  the  Third  Cavalry, 
in  the  far  southwest  of  Argentina. 
After  many  days  of  riding  you  could 
reach  the  military  post.  I received 
the  first  contingent  of  conscripts. 
Our  military  way  of  treating  the  men 
had  to  change  very  much.  Our  order 
was  to  be  paternal  and  kind  to  those 
young  men  sent  to  us  by  all  classes  of 
society  to  get  their  military  training, 
and  so  we  were.  Since  then  every 
year  we  renew  the  army  nearly  com- 
pletely, as  we  have  the  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  strength  of  the  army  of 
volunteers,  from  which  we  get  our 
non-commissioned  officers,  band  per- 
sonnel, and  orderlies. 

My  country,  as  you  know,  is  a 
republic,  and  absolutely  against  any 
ideas  of  militarism,  but  the  military 
system  that  we  have  everybody  likes. 
When  mothers  see  the  regiment  pass 
they  are  proud  to  see  their  boys  ac- 
complishing their  duty.  Our  gentle- 
man farmers,  cattle  breeders,  and  all 
kinds  of  people  that  have  to  handle 
■ men  have  told  me  more  than  once 
that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
men  after  they  perform  their  military 
service.  The  educated  people  learn 
that  money  is  not  enough  in  life,  and 


while  they  are  in  the  service  they 
learn  a lot  of  things  that  later  on  are 
very  useful  to  them.  As  for  the  lower 
classes,  they  learn  also  many  things 
which  when  they  come  back  to  their 
homes  they  are  very  pleased  to  teach 
their  families.  Everybody  gets  some- 
thing in  the  service,  and  consequently 
there  is  a general  education  of  the 
whole.  The  boys  that  attend  a uni- 
versity, if  they  prefer  before  becoming 
military  age,  ask  the  War  Office  to  f 
make  a course  of  three  weeks  as 
volunteers  and  after  that  time  they 
are  examined  to  be  qualified  as  reserve 
officers. 

We  get  officers  for  the  regular  army  j 
exclusively  from  the  military  school. 
After  a course  of  four  years  there,  they 
join  the  army  as  sublieutenant,  as 
from  your  West  Point.  We  have  a 
school  also  that  provides  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

As  for  the  economic  part  of  the 
system,  I can  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
different  and  very  much  more  ad- 
vantageous than  to  have  volunteers, 
and  as  for  the  work  of  the  General 
Staff  there  cannot  be  a comparison ; it 
is  so  different  when  you  can  just  order 
the  different  States  to  send  you  so 
many  men  from  where  one  has  to  ask 
them  to  get  you  volunteers. 

The  classes  from  30  to  45  are 
officered  and  cared  for  by  the  States, 
but  they  do  not  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment anything  unless  they  are 
called  to  duty — and  that  cannot  be 
till  all  the  men  from  20  to  30  have 
been  employed. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our 
military  system.  The  country  does 
not  even  notice  that  we  have  com- 
pulsory service,  as  at  the  age  the  boys 
are  called  to  service  it  does  not  affect 
either  their  work  or  their  studies  or 
their  families,  as  they  are  not  at  the 
age  of  having  formed  one. 

My  eldest  boy  performed  his  mili- 
tary service  when  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  in  Argentina.  He  saw  our  army. 
When  I told  him  that  my  boy  was 
performing  his  service  he  wanted  that 
I should  tell  him  to  go  to  see  him. 
So  1 did.  When  he  saw  me  again  he 
said,  “Well,  Raybaud,  I am  very 
pleased  at  what  I have  seen.  I hope 
some  day  my  country  will  have  some- 
thing like  this.” 
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FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  THE  COLOSSAL  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD — THE  GIFT  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — HAS 
HELD  UP  A WEAKLY  LIGHTED  TORCH.  MODERN  ENGINEERING  HAS  PRODUCED  METHODS  OF  “FLOOD  LIGHTING”  THAT  MAKE  BARTHOLDI’S  BRONZE 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF  NEW  YORK.  IT  STANDS  ON  BEDLOE’s  ISLAND,  A MILITARY  RESERVATION  IN  THE  UPPER  BAY. 
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The  Naval  Oil  Lands 


While  we  do  not  care  to  open  the 
columns  of  Sea  Power  to  a contro- 
versy, we  have  been  asked  to  publish 
the  following  statement  of  the  oil 
lands  case  as  it  is  presented  by  the  oil 
operators.  The  article  was  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Louis  Titus,  who  writes  on  the 
stationery  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Oil  Industry  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sea  Power  has  stated,  editorially 
and  otherwise,  the  facts  as  given  in 
official  documents  and  utterances. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  and  al- 
legations contained  in  Mr.  Titus 
statement,  we  deem  it  pertinent  to 
append  hereto  extracts  irom  an  able 
article  on  the  subject,  prepared  by 
the  Washington  editorial  correspon- 
dent of  the  Boston  Herald,  Mr.  Richard 
Dana  Skinner. 

The  Naval  Reserves  and  the  Phelan 
Amendment 

From  the  California  Standpoint 

There  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding 
about  the  so-called  Phelan  amendment  and  its 
effect  upon  the  naval  reserves  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  deemed  only  fair  that  the  operators 
of  California,  whose  very  existence  is  ar  stake 
in  this  matter,  should  present  the  facts  in  the 
case  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood. Let  it  be  known  that  the  operators 
agree  most  heartily  with  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  providing  reserves  for  future 
use  of  the  navy,  but  they  are  positive  that  the 
Phelan  amendment  will  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  that  policy.  There  are 
naturally  two  main  subjects  to  be  discussed 
in  considering  this  question.  F irst,  how  does 
the  proposed  amendment  affect  the  naval 
reserves,  and,  second,  what  are  the  rights  or 
equities  of  the  operators.  . 

Considering  the  above  questions  in  their 
order,  the  Phelan  amendment  so  far  as  all 
practical  purposes  are  concerned,  affects  only 
one  naval  reserve,  that  is,  Naval  Reserve  No. 
2 in  California.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
claims  to  a very  small  acreage  in  Naval 
Reserve  No.  1,  also  in  California,  but  these 
claims  the  operators  have  offered  to  cancel  for 
the  benefit  of  the  navy  if  a solution  of  the 
whole  matter  can  be  reached.  The  naval 
reserves,  then,  that  are  wholly  unaffected  by 
this  bill  are  as  follows: 

Geological 

Acreage  Survey’s  Esti-  Date 
mate  of  Oil  Created 
Content 

No.  1 38,124  100,000,000  bbls.  Sept.,  1912 
No.  3 9,520  30,000,000  bbls.  April,  1915 

No.  4 131,000  1,000,000,000  bbls.  Dec.  6, 1916 

Naval  Reserve  No.  2,  the  only  one  affected, 
contains  30,720  acres.  Of  this  every  alter- 
nate section,  or  one  full  half  of  the  entire 
reserve,  was  patented  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  1896.  While  the  government  has  a suit 
to  cancel  these  Southern  Pacific  patents,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  has 
recently  held  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  New  Orleans  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  235  bed. 
Rep.  833,  that  the  government  suit  to  cancel 
similar  patents  is  barred  by  the  act  of  1896 


which  provides  that  such  suits  are  barred 
six  years  after  the  issuance  of  patent.*  Of 
the  remaining  land  in  this  reserve  3,520  acres 
have  already  been  patented  and  2,240  acres 
more  have  been  ordered  patented. 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Patented  to  Southern  Pacific.  . 15,360  acres 

Patented  to  others 3,520 

Patents  ordered  issued 2,240 


21,120  “ 

Lands  in  reserve  unclaimed.  . . 2,080 
Lands  in  reserve  affected  by  bill  7,520 


Total  in  reserve 30,720  acres 

We  thus  see  that  the  total  lands  in  the 
naval  reserves  affected  by  this  bill  do  not 
exceed  7,520  acres,  which  had  all  been  claimed 
and  occupied  before  any  withdrawal,  and  is 
now  a highly  developed  oil  field.  If  the  navy 
really  has  such  crying  need  for  this  compara- 
tively small  acreage,  the  price  of  two  modern 
battleships  would  purchase  every  acre  of  it. 

If  it  weretruethatthe  lifeofthe  navy  depends 
upon  the  retention  by  the  government  of  the 
7,500  acres  of  land  in  Reserve  No.  2,  then  the 
navy  is  indeed  in  a deplorable  condition  for 
the  reason  that  the  oil  from  these  7,500  acres 
has  already  been  largely  exhausted  and  the 
remaining  oil  is  being  removed  every  day  and 
must  continue  to  be  so  removed,  or  wasted, 
as  no  oil  field  covered  with  wells  can  be  locked 
up  without  ruin  to  the  field.  Even  if  the 
wells  on  this  7,500  acres  were  shut  in,  wells 
on  adjoining  patented  land  would  in  a com- 
paratively short  time  drain  the  entire  reserve. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  navy  shall  have 
thisoil  for  a future  supply,  because  in  noevent  is 
there  any  possibility  of  conserving  this  supply 
for  the  future,  but  whether  the  present  opera- 
tors shall  be  allov/qd  to  extract  oil  from  the 
property  they  hr.  'ff  developed  or  shall  the 
present  owners  oP^joining  patented  land  be 
allowed  to  take  it  ail. 

Suits  Filed 

The  California  oil  operators,  under  the  laws 
of  Congress,  entered,  occupied  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  lands  now  in 
Naval  Reserve  No.  2 before  the  first  with- 
drawal, September  27,  1909.  At  the  time  it 
was  created  into  a naval  reserve,  December 
12,  1912,  it  was  a largely  developed  oil  field. 
Even  then  the  government  made  no  claim  to 
any  land  in  this  reserve,  and  it  was  not  until 
October,  1915,  that  the  first  suits  affecting 
these  naval  reserve  lands  were  filed.  In  other 
words,  after  withdrawing  these  lands  the  gov- 
ernment stood  by  for  six  solid  years  and  per- 
mitted the  operators  to  continue  to  spend 
their  money  in  development  before  asserting 
any  claim  to  them.  And  even  at  this  late  date, 
December  12,  1916,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
claims  against  which  the  government  has  filed 
suit  amounts  to  only  1,440  arres  in  this  reserve. 

If  after  the  expiration  of  more  than  seven 
years  since  the  land  was  first  withdrawn,  the 
government  with  all  its  activities  has  been 
able  to  file  suits  on  only  1,440  acres  of  land,  it 
is  a fair  presumption  that  the  reason  for  not 
filing  other  suits  in  this  reserve  is  that  the 
rights  of  the  operators  to  the  remaining  land 
is  very  strong,  and  the  probability  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s succeeding  in  a suit  to  cancel  their 
titles  very  remote. 

* This  case  has  been  appealed.  I he  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  in  the  8th  and  9th  Circuits 
(the  9th  includes  California)  have  repeatedly 
held  in  favor  of  the  government’s  contention. 
— Editor. 


Oil  for  the  Navy  Other  than  Reserves 
Already  Created 

Over  3,000,000  acres  of  public  petroleum 
lands  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  to 
contain  not  less  than  700,000,000  barrels  of 
oil  have  been  withdrawn  from  entry  and  can 
all  be  created  into  naval  reserves  if  the  gov- 
ernment really  feels  that  any  necessity  exists 
therefor.  In  addition  to  this  the  enormous 
shale  beds  of  the  country  really  furnish  the 
logical  supply  of  oil  for  the  future.  The 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  his  37th 
Annual  Report  says:  “Very  rough  but  cau- 
tious calculations  of  the  contents  of  the  shale 
in  parts  of  the  areas  examined  indicate  that 
the  distillation  of  shale  from  beds  over  3 feet 
thick  in  Colorado  alone  will  yie  d more  than 
20,000,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil.” 

The  enormous  amount  of  oil  as  shown  by 
the  Geological  Survey  in  these  shale  de- 
posits will  furnish  for  practically  all  time  all 
the  oil  the  navy  needs.  Moreoyer,  this  oil 
can  not  be  drained  by  operations  in  adjoining 
property,  while  the  reverse  is.  true  in  all 
ordinary  oil  fields.  The  only  objection  to  the 
shale  oil  is  the  cost  of  production.  In  Scot- 
land such  shale  oil  has  been  profitably  pro- 
duced for  years  at  a cost  of  $1.85  per  ton  of 
shale  treated.  In  all  probability  any  oil  Irom 
whatever  source  will  in  the  near  future  cost  at 
least  what  it  costs  to  produce  shale  oil.  As  the 
Colorado  and  Utah  shales  are  twice  as  rich  in 
oil  as  the  Scottish  shales  the  cost  of  producing 
such  oil  should  be  proportionately  less.  More- 
over, even  if  the  cost  of  such  oil  were  slightly 
greater  than  oil  from  other  fields  that  fact  is 
of  slight  consequence  when  the  safety  of  the 
nation  is  concerned,  and  especially  when  it  is 
further  considered  that  these  shale  beds  will 
furnish  for  all  time  an  absolutely  dependable 
supply  of  oil. 

Good  Faith  of  Operators 

The  good  faith  of  the  operators  has  been 
judicially  determined  as  follows  by  U.  S. 
Judge  Bean  t in  the  recent  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Midway  Northern  Oil  Company 
and  others: 

“The  defendants  were  not  willful 
looters  of  the  public  domain  nor  reckless 
trespassers  thereon  They  acted  upon 
the  advice  of  reputable  counsel,  expended 
their  money  and  labor  in  good  faith, 
relying  upon  the  law  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  were 
within  their  rights.” 


t Judge  Bean’s  observations  had  to  do  only 
with  the  measure  of  damages  which  the 
operators  must  pay  the  government  for  the 
enormous  quantities  of  oil  they  had  wrongfully 
and  illegally  extracted  from  the  government  s 
land.  All  operators  have  kept  protesting 
very  loudly  that  they  thought  the  order  of 
withdrawal  was  invalid  and  that  they  would 
be  safe  in  disregarding  it.  They  seem  to  put 
the  blame  on  their  own  lawyers  for  guessing 
wrong  and  insisted  that  all  the  resulting 
losses  should  fall  on  the  United  States. 
Everyone  at  all  cognizant  of  the  situation 
knew  beyond  peradventure  that  the  govern- 
ment would  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (as  it  did),  and  it 
these  operators  were  as  scrupulous  as  they 
now  wish  us  to  suppose,  why  did  they  not 
wait  for  the  decision  before  making  away  with 
the  oil?  Judge  Bean  seems  to  have  been 
borne  down  by  a volume  of  protestation  which 
the  government  officials,  in  all  probability, 
did  not  regard  very  seriously.  Editor. 
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Simple  Justice  Demands  Relief 

The  law  as  it  stands,  which  means,  of 
course,  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  furnishes 
an  absolute  protection  to  large  companies 
with  enormous  capital  and  at  the  same  time 
takes  away  absolutely  all  the  rights  and 
equities  of  the  small  operators.  This  is  an 
astounding  statement  but  it  is  absolutely 
true,  as  a perusal  of  this  paragraph  will 
demonstrate.  ... 

In  1897  Congress  passed  a law  inviting  the 
public  to  explore  the  public  domain  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  oil.  In  response  to  this 
invitation  operators  did  begin  such  explora- 
tions and  these  explorations  and  operations 
upon  the  land  now  included  in  Naval  Reserve 
No.  2 were  in  full  progress  when  on  September 
27,  1909,  President  Taft,  without  warning, 
issued  an  order  withdrawing  these  lands  from 
entry.  The  order  of  withdrawal  contained 
the  following  provision: 

“All  locations  or  claims  existing  and 
valid  on  this  date  may  proceed  to  entry 
in  the  usual  manner  after  field  investiga- 
tion and  examination.” 

At  that  date  this  oil  field  was  a desert  and 
drilling  was  difficult  on  account  of  a shortage 
of  water.  Almost  all  the  smaller  companies 
were  delayed  in  their  drilling  on  this  account, 
the  larger  companies  overcoming  this  ob- 
stacle by  going  out  many  miles  and  bringing 
in  a supply  of  water  at  a cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  smaller  operators, 
of  course,  could  not  do  this  and  were  compelled 
to  delay  their  drilling  until  water  was  supplied 
by  public  service  corporations  This  delay, 
which  was  compulsory  so  far  as  the  small 
operator  was  concerned,  is  now  used  by  the 
government  to  deprive  the  operators  of  their 
claims. 

The  withdrawal  order  had  said  that  existing 
claims  might  proceed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  usual  manner  was  to  drill  as  fast  as 
reasonable  under  existing  conditions.  But 
nine  months  later  Congress  passed  the  Pickett 
Bill  which  provided  that  the  rights  of  existing 
claimants  would  be  protected  only  if  they 
were  diligently  at  work  at  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal (made  nine  months  before),  and  con- 
tinued that  diligence  uninterruptedly.  1 his 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  admits  of  no 
delay  in  operation  even  if  such  delay  were 
unavoidable. 

Judge  Bean,  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  vs. 
Midway  Northern  Oil  Co.,  held  as  follows: 

“The  lands  in  controversy  are  in  an 
arid  section  of  the  state  and  until  late  in 
1909  or  early  in  1910  it  was  difficult  if 
not  impracticable  to  obtain  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  successful  drilling, 
but  I do  not  think  that  fact  brings  the 
cases  within  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  de- 
fendants were  able  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  discovery  at  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal order  but  whether  they  were, 
actually  engaged  in  such  work  at  that 
time.  ” 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  good  title  to 
the  large  operator  with  many  claims  who  could 
afford  to  and  did  put  in  an  expensive  water 
system;  the  same  law  takes  away  the  title 
of  the  small  operator  with  but  a single  claim 
who  was  compelled  to  delay  actual  drilling 
even  for  a few  months  for  water  to  be  brought 
in.  In  this  case  decided  by  Judge  Bean  the 
drilling  actually  started  in  February,  1910, 
and  a producing  oil  well  was  developed  in  May 
following.  And  yet  because  this  small  com- 
pany was  compelled  to  wait  four  months  for 


water,  the  court  decided  they  had  absolutely 
lost  all  rights,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  afterwards  spent  large  sums  in  further 
developing  the  property. 

This  being  the  law  as  it  stands,  it  seems 
perfectly  obvious  that  justice  demands  the 
passage  of  the  relief  measures  asked  for. 

Louis  Titus. 

National  Oil  Supplies  Essential 
to  Sea  Power 

Controversy  Over  California  Lands 
Vitally  Affects  Whole  Issue  of  Pre- 
paredness— Phelan  Fighting  for  Local 
Money-Makers;  the  Navy  and  the 
Patriotic  Element  in  Congress  for  the 
Nation’s  Reserve. 

The  fight  is  all  the  more  bitter  since  it 
respects  no  party  lines,  and  threatens  the 
possible  alienation  of  a large  part  of  the  new 
far  western  Democracy.  But  I can  state  on 
excellent  authority  that  the  Navy  Department 
seems  at  last  to  be  in  the  stronger  position. 
Though  the  general  public  is  hardly  awake  to 
the  peril  of  the  situation,  many  strong  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  who  were  indifferent 
some  months  ago  have  come  to  see  the  crisis 
in  its  proper  proportion  A committee  of 
both  houses,  and  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Navy,  Justice  and  Interior,  now  has  the  whole 
matter  under  discussion.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  up  to  the  present  favored  the 
oil  interests,  and  a majority  of  both  houses 
would  probably  be  on  the  same  side  if  the  bill 
were  to  come  to  a vote  to-day.  But  the  navy 
has  seized  the  advantage  of  time  and  public 
attention.  Moreover,  its  position  is  legally 
very  strong.  It  has  only  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Phelan  bill  to  win  its  case. 
It  does  not  require  any  positive  legislation  in 
the  other  direction.  With  the  shortness  of  the 
session,  and  the  almost  certain  opposition  of 
such  men  as  Senators  Lodge  and  Swanson,  the 
chances  for  the  passage  of  the  Phelan  bill  have 
grown  slim.  Hence  the  sudden  desire  of  the 
oil  interests  to  compromise.  It  needs  only 
a small  part  of  the  public  attention  devoted 
to  preparedness  parades  to  make  the  navy’s 
interests  in  Congress  supreme. 

The  lands  involved  in  this  controversy  lie 
largely  in  what  is  known  as  Naval  Reserve 
No.  2.  The  supremely  important  question, 
then,  is  not  how  the  government  should  adjust 
those  few  claims  which  contain  an  element 
of  justice.  The  courts  of  equity  can  determine 
that.  The  issue  is  purely  and  simply  whether 
the  oil  beneath  the  reserve  is  or  is  not  vital  to 
the  navy’s  life.  If  it  is,  then  the  Phelan  bill 
is  a national  menace.  The  oil  interests  realize 
this,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  vigor  of  their 
efforts  to  prove  that  the  navy  has  ample  sup- 
plies elsewhere.  To  this  end,  apparently,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  assisted  them  by 
recommending  to  the  President  the  creation 
of  a new  reserve  of  shale  oil  land  in  Colorado 
and  Utah.  Optimistic  estimates  place  the 
content  of  this  reserve,  known  as  No.  4,  at 
1,000,000,000  barrels.  With  this  stupendous 
figure  to  back  them,  the  California  oil  men, 
who  show  no  inclination  to  accept  the  shale 
lands  themselves  as  a substitute,  make 
vociferous  protest  against  the  selfishness  of 
the  navy. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  navy  has  three 
fluid  oil  reserves.  Of  these,  Nos.  1 and  3,  in 
California  and  Wyoming  respectively,  con- 
tain at  the  outside  130,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  No.  1 Reserve, 
which  the  oil  men  estimate  to  contain  100,- 
000,000  barrels,  has  any  real  value.  At  best 
it  is  not  proved  land.  Only  six  wells  have 


been  drilled  so  far  in  the  entire  reserve,  and 
only  three  of  the  six  have  struck  oil.  The 
Wyoming  reserve  might  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
supply,  but  is  certainly  not  large.  It  is  a 
fact  which  the  oil  interests  have  carefully 
omitted  in  most  of  their  propaganda  that  Re- 
serve No.  2,  in  the  disputed  area  alone  con- 
tains at  least  184,000,000  barrels,  or  more 
than  twice  the  entire  supply  contained  in  Nos. 

1 and  3 combined.  Certain  claims  in  this 
territory  have  been  substantiated,  and  the 
Navy  Department  admits  that  their  opera- 
tion will  drain  off  a part  of  the  total  reserve. 
But  on  this  point  Secretary  Lane  himself 
advised  the  navy  in  1913,  before  politics  had 
become  potent,  that  “as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  the  privately  owned  lands  within 
and  surrounding  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves will,  when  developed,  result  in  a de- 
pletion of  the  supply  in  those  reserves  of  not 
more  than  20  per  cent.”  This  means  that 
the  net  reserve  which  the  navy  could  count 
on  in  tract  No.  2 would  be  140,000,000  barrels, 
or  still  more  than  half  of  the  total  fluid  reserve. 

Shale  Makes  Expensive  Oil 

As  to  the  shale  lands  in  Colorado  and  Utah, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  to  extract  the  oil 
from  a ton  of  shale  costs  at  least  $1.50;  and 
that  in  one  ton  of  shale  there  is  somewhat  less 
than  one  barrel  of  oil  If  we  add  transporta- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production,  the  navy  would 
have  to  pay  at  least  $2  a barrel  for  shale  oil 
at  San  Francisco.  The  navy  now  pays,  even 
with  the  current  high  rates,  only  88  cents  a 
barrel  for  oil  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  The 
government  receiver  now  operating  the  dis- 
puted lands  in  Reserve  No.  2 has  stated  that 
he  can  produce  oil  there  for  only  a few  cents 
a barrel.  If  we  estimate  production  cost  and 
transportation,  it  is  probable  that  the  navy 
could  supply  its  own  oil  in  San  Francisco  from 
Reserve  No.  2 at  less  than  50  cents  a barrel. 
When  the  oil  interests  ask  the  navy  to  sub- 
stitute the  shale  lands  for  Reserve  No.  2,  they 
are  practically  asking  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  $1.50  a barrel  more  than 
necessary  for  its  oil.  By  1927,  this  would 
represent  an  annual  addition  to  the  fuel  bill  of 
$15,000,000.  Rather  than  pay  this  exorbi- 
tant premium,  the  government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  in  time  of  crisis  to  private  pro- 
ducers, among  them  the  very  men  whom 
Senator  Phelan  now  wishes  to  establish  on  our 
largest  reserve. 

One  part  of  the  truth  is  that  the  oil  dispute 
played  a large  role  in  the  recent  elections. 
Someone,  evidently  with  intent,  circulated 
the  rumor  in  the  strong  Republican  oil  coun- 
ties of  California  that  Mr.  Hughes,  if  elected, 
would  appoint  Gifford  Pinchot  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  To  California  oil  men,  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  anathema.  Senator  Phelan’s  own 
supporters  admit  that  this  rumor  served  to 
turn  the  counties  emphatically  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  senator  will 
be  able  to  reward  their  singular  brand  of 
patriotism.  Fortunately  both  Secretary 
Daniels  and  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  are 
determined  to  fight  for  the  navy’s  claims  re- 
gardless of  politics.  In  an  address  to  the 
American  Mining  Congress  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  summed  up  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment concisely  as  follows:  “If  private 
individuals  have  valid  claims  on  these  lands 
they  must  be  adequately  compensated  for 
these  claims;  but  they  must  cease  to  remove 
oil  from  these  lands.”  In  this  real  effort  tor 
preparedness,  both  Mr.  Daniels  and  Mr 
Roosevelt  merit  not  only  personal  praise  for 
their  courage,  but  also  the  most  generous 
measure  of  public  interest  and  support. 

Richard  Dana  Skinner. 
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The  Preliminary  Skirmish 

ON  December  15th  Justice  Sid- 
dons,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  hold- 
ing Circuit  Court  No.  2,  decided,  after 
hearing  arguments,  in  favor  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  on 
its  demurrers  to  three  of  the  five  pleas 
in  its  suit  against  Henry  Ford  of 
Detroit  for  $100,000  for  libel.  These 
three  pleas  raised  the  defense  of 
privilege  as  to  the  alleged  libel  on  the 
Navy  League,  published  here  on  the 
first  day  of  May  last,  on  the  ground 
chiefly  that  Ford  believed  the  state- 
ments which  he  made  to  be  true. 
Counsel  for  the  Navy  League  claimed 
that,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  courts  in  like  cases,  the  de- 
murrers to  these  pleas  should  be  sus- 
tained on  the  ground  that  only  state- 
ments  substantially  true  were  priv- 
ileged, and  the  Court  so  decided.  The 
plaintiff  had  already  joined  issue  on 
the  plea  of  “not  guilty”  and  on  the 
plea  that  the  charges  were  true. 

The  Navy  League  will  press  for 
trial  of  these  issues  at  as  early  a day 
as  possible,  but  in  the  congestion  of 
court  business  the  case  may  not  be 
reached  for  a year. 

The  League  was  represented  at  the 
hearing  before  Justice  Siddons  by 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  and  C.  C. 
Tucker,  and  the  defendant,  Henry 
Ford,  by  Congressman  Stephen  G. 
Porter  of  Pittsburgh  and  V . C.  Sulli- 
van. 

The  alleged  libel  complained  of  by 
the  Navy  League  charged  it  with 
“treason  masked  as  patriotism”  in 
advocating  a large  navy  ostensibly 


for  defense  but  actually  in  the  interest 
of  its  “munition  making  founders.” 

Navy  League  Directors  Meet 

The  Directors  of  the  Navy  League 
met  in  Washington  on  the  16th  of 
December.  A number  of  our  Honor- 
ary Vice-Presidents  and  some  other 
members  attended  the  meeting  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions. 

Detailed  reports  were  rendered  as 
to  the  League’s  progress  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  the  gratifying 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  number 
of  our  paying  members  has  doubled  in 
the  past  eight  months.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  Sea  Power  and  in  part  to 
the  foundation  laid  by  the  prior 
fourteen  years  of  effort. 

The  Board  decided  that  the  League 
should  continue  on  its  present  course, 
but  should  speed  up  a bit  and  do  even 
faster  work  for  the  New'  Year.  We 
hope  it  will  gratify  our  readers  to 
know  that  it  was  also  decided  that 
Sea  Power  should  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  below  the  standard  set  in  our 
December  and  January  numbers. 
Indeed,  thanks  to  the  advice,  encour- 
agement and  aid  of  the  Directors,  this 
magazine  will  be  still  further  enlarged 
and  improved. 

The  Directors,  in  a body,  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Society 
for  Universal  Military  Training  and 
heard  speeches  by  Lieut.  General 
Young  and  other  prominent  men. 

In  the  evening  the  President  of  the 
League  gave  a dinner  at  his  house. 
About  60  of  our  members  and  many 
army  and  naval  officers  were  present, 
and  steps  were  taken  for  bringing 
about  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
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the  preparedness  associations.  Mrs. 
William  Gumming  Story,  President  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  was  present  and  made  a 
particularly  happy  speech.  Thanks 
to  her,  the  coming  conference  of 
patriotic  societies  will  be  held  in 
Memorial  Hall. 

A nominating  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  Mrs.  Gibson 
Fahnestock,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mr.  Roby 
Robinson  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Sanderson. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
January  16,  1917. 

Messages  Exchanged  by  the  British 

Navy  League  with  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
British  Navy  League  desires  to  express  , 
its  cordial  greetings  and  warm  good 
wishes  to  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Executive  Body  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States.  The 
British  Navy  League  tenders  its 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  upon  its 
reorganization  and  upon  the  states- 
manlike program  of  naval  propa- 
ganda which  it  has  so  vigorously 
undertaken.  The  experience  of  the 
past  22  years  has  convinced  the 
Executive  of  the  British  Navy  League 
that  the  problem  of  naval  defence  can 
only  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a 
democratic  parliament  in  the  presence 
of  a highly  organized  powerful  public 
opinion. 

The  main  difficulty  attaching  to  the 
organization  of  sea  poweris  that, owing 
to  its  silence  and  the  remoteness  of  its 
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DURING  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS,  HELD  IN  NORFOLK, 
VA.,  DECEMBER  11-14,  MANY  WERE  ATTRACTED  TO  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE 
IN  THE  MONTICELLO  HOTEL.  COMMANDER  HENRY  T.  BAKER,  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  MEMBER, 
AND  MR.  WM.  H.  WHITE,  JR.,  STATE  CHAIRMAN  FOR  VIRGINIA,  DID  MUCH  TOWARD  MAKING  THE 
EXHIBIT  A SUCCESS.  CAPTAIN  W.  S.  SIMS,  U.S.N.,  COMMANDING  U.S.S.  NEVADA,  LOANED 
A ONE  POUNDER  GUN.  TWO  BLUEJACKETS  AND  A MARINE  ANSWERED  MANY  QUESTIONS 

CONCERNING  IT. 


operations  from  the  public  eye,  its 
significance  in  national  defence  is  hard 
to  realize.  We  in  this  country  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  effort  which  is 
being  made  by  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  its  sea 
power,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
fleet  of  the  United  States  will  ever  be 
employed  in  the  cause  of  the  vindica- 
tion of  justice  and  liberty. 

To  this  the  following  answer  was 
made: 

The  Directors  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  have  received 
with  much  gratification  at  their  meet- 
ing to-day  the  congratulations  of  the 
British  Navy  League. 

They  heartily  appreciate  and  re- 
ciprocate the  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed  with  so  much  cor- 
diality and  sympathy. 

They  note  furthermore,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  principles  by 
which  the  British  Navy  League  is 
guided  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Navy  Leagues 
of  both  countries  is  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  government  and  “the 
vindication  of  Justice  and  Liberty.” 
To  this  end  we  pledge  our  continued 
efforts. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  16,  1916. 

The  Navy  League  in  the  Far  East 

Mrs.  Winterhalter,  wife  of  Ad- 
miral A.  G.  Winterhalter,  who  com- 
mands the  United  States  Asiatic 
Fleet,  took  the  initiative  in  organizing 
a section  of  the  Navy  League  at 
Shanghai,  China,  on  November  10. 
Mrs.  Winterhalter  is  Chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  and  Mr.  William 
Morris  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  new  section  starts  with  a mem- 
bership of  twelve,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  every  indication  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  American  com- 
munity at  Shanghai  will  lie  enrolled. 

A Significant  Vote 

The  National  Association  for  Uni- 
versal Military  Training,  of  which 
Lieut.  General  S.  M.  B.  Young  is 
President,  has  been  agitating  the 
question  of  universal  military  training 
for  over  a year.  When  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  beginning 
an  active  campaign  of  education  early 
in  1916  they  were  told  that  “the 
people  will  not  stand  for  it”.  In  other 
words,  that  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  perform  their 
plain  duty  as  citizens. 


A newspaper  campaign  was  started, 
the  first  gun  being  fired  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  A referendum  was  taken  on 
the  subject  through  the  cooperation 
of  many  newspapers,  a number  con- 
ducting a special  campaign,  with  some 
remarkable  results.  The  Sacramento 
Bee  polled  colleges,  labor  unions,  high 
schools  and  commercial  bodies 
through  upper  California,  Nevada 
and  Southern  Oregon,  and  81  per 
cent  of  the  ballots  were  in  favor  of 
universal  military  training.  Other 
newspapers  obtained  the  following 
percentages : 

Daily  Pacific  Builder , San  Francisco, 
98.4;  Los  Angeles  Times,  99;  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  80;  Spokesman  Review, 
Spokane,  89;  Chicago  Tribune,  98.5; 
North  American,  Philadelphia,  80.1  ; 
Baltimore  Sun,  91  ; Evening  Star, 
Washington,  91.4.  Times-Picayune , 
New  Orleans,  obtained  98.5  and  the 
editor  reports  that  out  of  160  towns 


in  five  states  there  were  only  12 
negative  votes. 

The  average  vote  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal military  training  was  93  per 
cent,  and  87.5  per  cent  of  the  ballots 
cast  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  military  training  for  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
This  vote  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  as  it  apparently 
shows  that  the  American  people  have 
the  courage  and  intelligence  to  es- 
tablish a sound  military  policy,  and 
the  patriotism  to  tax  themselves  in 
time  of  peace  to  support  it. 

A Few  Letters 

Washington,  I).  C.,  Dec.  16,  1916. 
The  Editorial  Staff,  Sea  Power. 

Gentlemen:  As  a member  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  I 
beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  edi- 
torial staff  and  to  the  publishers  of 
Sea  Power  tor  its  very  handsome  and 
interesting  December  issue. 
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. COLORADO,  MARYLAND,  WASHINGTON  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA,  32,600  TONS.  EIGHT  16-INCH  AND  TWENTY-TWO  5-INCH  GUNS. 


I would  also  like  to  remind  all  the 
readers  of  Sea  Power  that  we  need 
not  look  beyond  our  own  history  for 
absolute  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  navy.  It  is  even  open  to 
doubt,  humanly  speaking,  whether 
the  Union  forces  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  Union  of  our 
States  if  we  had  not  practically  cut 
the  Southern  States  off  from  all  re- 
sources outside  their  own  boundaries 
by  sea  power,  after  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  truthfully  say  our 
Civil  War  would  not  have  lasted 
much  longer  had  we  lacked  sea  power. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  a very 
strong  navy  is  our  only  defense  against 
a first  class  power. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Watson, 
Rear  Admiral , U.S.N.,  Retired. 

The  Ontario  Apts.,  Washington , D.  C. 

November  25,  1916. 
Dear  Stayton : Your  letter  should 
have  been  answered  promptly  but  I 
was  troubled  or  embarrassed  at  being 
thanked  for  having  persuaded  a few 
people  that  “Sea  Power”  should  be 
read  and  therefore  subscribed  lor. 
I wish  that  because  of  its  advocacy  ol 
a navy  able  to  protect  us  from  in- 
vasion or  from  spoliation  after  having 
fattened  while  other  nations  were 
fighting  for  principle  or  existence,  its 
voice  could  reach  the  multitude 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
with  the  many  for  the  safe  and  sane 
naval  force  that  “Sea  Power”  in- 
sists upon  our  having  would  be  an 
outspoken  reference  to  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  men  who  sac- 


rifice time  and  money  for  the  publica- 
tion. We  know  how  one  ol  them 
gave  tens  of  thousands  when  he  saw 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  there 
were  Americans  who  admired  the  new 
japan  and  sympathized  with  her  as- 
pirations, and  another  who  braved 
death  for  his  country  in  a way  that 
would  make  even  the  boldest  hesitate 
or  recoil.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  E.  Clark, 

( Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy). 

1 Great  Cumberland  Place, 
Marble  Arch, 
November  21,  1916. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  allow  me  to 
send  you  my  warm  congratulations  on 
the  success  of  your  paper  “Sea 
Power.  ” 

Your  great  countryman,  Admiral 
Mahan,  was  the  first  man  who  woke 
up  the  world  to  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  great  nations  depends 
upon  sea  power.  He  did  more  than 
any  other  great  writer  to  help  those 
of  us  who  in  this  country  were  con- 
tinually urging  the  government  to 
have  a fleet  sufficient  and  efficient  for 
our  needs. 

May  all  good  luck  attend  you  in  your 
efforts  for  proper  naval  preparation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

[Signed]  Bereseord, 

Admiral. 

Our  Four  New  Battleships 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  four  battleships  of  the  1916 
program  were  awarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  on  November  29,  to 
the  Newr  York  Shipbuilding  Company 
and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  Each  com- 


pany is  to  build  two  of  these  ships  at 
$11,000,000  each,  exclusive  of  armor 
and  armament. 

These  battleships,  which  will  be 
named  Colorado,  Maryland,  Washing- 
ton and  West  Virginia,  will  be  sister 
ships  to  the  California  and  Tennessee, 
now  under  construction  at  the  navy 
yards  at  Mare  Island  and  New  York, 
respectively,  except  that  they  will 
carry  eight  16-inch  guns  instead  of 
twelve  14-inch. 

The  new  battleships  will  displace 
32,600  tons.  Their  length  over  all 
will  be  624  feet,  their  beam  93  feet  3 
inches,  and  their  mean  draft  30  feet  6 
inches. 

Their  speed  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  our  other  recent  battleships,  21 
knots,  and  they  will  have  electric 
drive,  power  being  supplied  by  direct- 
connected  turbo-electric  generators. 
Their  horse-power  will  be  about 
27,000  and  their  boilers  will  burn  oil 
exclusively. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
among  naval  officers  as  to  whether 
their  main  battery  of  eight  16-inch 
guns  will  be  as  effective  as  that  of 
twelve  14-inch  guns  carried  by  the 
California,  for,  while  the  larger  gun 
will  have  much  greater  smashing 
power,  the  larger  number  of  14-inch 
guns  will  have  much  greater  hitting 
ability. 

In  addition  to  the  main  battery, 
these  ships  will  have  a torpedo  de- 
fense battery  of  twenty-two  5-inch 
quick-firers,  four  anti-aircraft  guns, 
and  two  submerged  tubes  for  21 -inch 
torpedoes. 

They  will  have  a complement  of  58 
officers  and  987  enlisted  men  and  75 
marines. 


THE  SMOKE  SCREEN 


The  Smoke  Screen 

Though  ordinarily  a des- 
troyer runs  without  making 
smoke,  she  can,  when  desired, 
make  a smoke  screen.  Kipling 
describes  this  as  “an  unbear- 
ably filthy  outpouring  of  the 
densest  smoke.  ...  It  rolls 
forth  from  the  funnels  looking- 
solid  enough  to  sit  upon, 
spreads  in  a searchlight-proof 
pad  of  impenetrable  beastli- 
ness and  in  still  weather  hangs 
for  hours.”  It  is  used  to  form 
a screen  to  conceal  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  attacking  force. 
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Admiral  Fiske’s  New  Book 

The  Navy  as  a Fighting  Machine 
Scribners,  $2.00 

REAR  Admiral  Fiske  has  per- 
formed a great  service,  es- 
pecially to  the  uninformed  on 
naval  matters,  by  producing  a book 
which  is  highly  informational  and  in- 
teresting. The  layman  seldom  has 
access  to  works  on  such  profound 
topics  that  explain  the  why  and  where- 
fore so  clearly. 

Admiral  Fiske  makes  his  preface 
of  these  three  questions:  What  is  the 
navy  for?  Of  what  parts  should  it 
he  composed  ? What  principles  should 
be  followed  in  designing,  preparing, 
and  operating  it  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  return  for  the  money  ex- 
pended? The  object  of  the  book,  he 
says,  is  to  answer  these  questions 
clearly  and  without  technical  knowl- 
edge. In  the  opinion  of  the  layman 
who  is  writing  this  review,  the  Ad- 
miral has  succeeded  admirably. 

Beginning  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  peace  throughout  the  world 
may  be  attained  by  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  many  nations,  and  be- 
cause a nation’s  attitude  toward  this 
question  may  decide  its  welfare,  Ad- 
miral hiske  indicates  the  organiza- 
tions of  men  for  self  protection,  from 
the  family  relation  to  that  of  the  tribe. 

1 his  was  done  sometimes  for  defense, 
sometimes  for  offense,  usually  for 
both,  and  the  small  organizations 
formed  alliances,  peaceful  as  a rule. 

1 hese  alliances  usually  ceased  when 
the  end  for  which  they  had  been 
formed  was  attained.  Similarly, 
states  and  nations  were  formed  from 
tribes  and  in  later  years  by  the  union 
of  separate  states.  One  characteristic 
of  a state  has  always  prevailed,  that 
is,  the  existence  of  an  armed  military 
force  controlled  by  the  government 
lor  the  purpose  of  peace  at  home  and 
war  abroad,  whenever  necessary.  The 
armed  force  has  always  been  a matter 
of  very  great  expense;  it  has  required 
the  anxious  care  of  the  government 
and  the  people.  The  component 
parts  have  usually  been  men  repre- 
senting the  best  of  their  nation. 

1 hese  men  have  been  compelled  to 
undergo  hardships  and  dangers, 
greater  than  those  of  civil  life,  and 
developed  by  a training  highly  special- 
ized and  exacting.  Thus  physical 
force  and  physical  courage  in  con- 
junction had  their  expression  ulti- 
mately in  war,  and  this  force  and 
courage  have  always  been  the  most 
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potent  instruments  in  international 
dealings.  Admiral  Fiske  points  out 
that  there  has  been  no  change,  and 
that  there  is  no  change  in  prospect,  at 
present,  toward  peaceful  methods;  he 
asserts  that  the  trend  of  the  nations 
has  been  toward  a clearer  recognition 
of  the  efficacy  of  force. 

After  a brief  survey  of  history, 
which  the  writer  cites  in  support  of 
his  contention,  he  concludes  that 
“the  immediate  instrument  that  has 
decided  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  nations 
has  been  military  power”  He  says 
that  the  American  people  have  been 
so  aloof  from  even  the  memory  of 
war  that  only  the  distant  rumblings 
of  battles  abroad  have  reached  their 
ears.  We  have  felt  too  secure  behind 
the  3,000  mile  barrier  of  water. 

Considering  the  agencies  which 
might  eventually  be  invoked  to  elimi- 
nate war,  namely:  Civilization,  com- 
merce or  Christianity,  Admiral  Fiske 
concludes  that  the  world  will  move  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past;  that  nations 
will  become  larger  and  fewer,  war 
being  the  instrument  of  international 
changes,  and  that  certain  nations  will 
nearly  dominate  the  earth  in  turn, 
as  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Spain, 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  done — 
as  some  other  country  is  liable  to  do. 
He  predicts  that  if  the  present  rate 
of  invention  and  development  con- 
tinues, improvements  in  the  mechanic 
arts  will  probably  cause  such  increase 
in  the  power  of  destruction  that  some 
monster  of  efficiency  will  have  time  to 
acquire  world  mastery  before  her 
period  of  decadence  sets  in. 

“In  this  event,”  says  Admiral 
Fiske,  “wars  will  be  of  a magnitude 
besides  which  the  present  struggle 
will  seem  pygmy;  and  will  rage  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  gain- 
ing and  retaining  of  the  mastery  of 
the  world.  ” 

After  a brief,  but  extremely  in- 
teresting, description  of  the  use  of 
navies  in  some  of  the  great  wars  of 
history  Admiral  Fiske  says,  after 
showing  that  the  function  of  a navy 
is  both  defensive  of  homeland  and 
offensive  afar  off,  that  the  study  of 
war  teaches  its  students  that  the  most 
effective  defense  is  the  “offensive- 
defensive.”  Thus  Nelson  defended 
England  wherever  he  found  the 
enemy;  so  a navy  must  deliver  the 
punch  anywhere  on  the  ocean. 

Admiral  Fiske’s  tribute  to  the  late 
Admiral  Mahan  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  a layman.  The  average 
citizen,  if  he  has  paid  any  attention 
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to  the  important  points  of  sea  war- 
fare— and  this  includes  strategy  as 
well  as  armaments — has  obtained  his 
knowledge  chiefly  from  Admiral  Ma- 
han’s book,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
on  History.  This  book  of  Admiral 
Fiske  is  thus  doubly  welcome,  for  it 
cannot  help  but  aid  in  a more  thorough 
comprehension  and  appreciation  of 
Admiral  Mahan’s  great  work. 

Under  a sub-head  Admiral  Fiske 
asks  this  question,  “Will  the  im- 
portance of  naval  power  increase  or 
decrease?”  He  advances  the  propo- 
sition that  the  importance  to  a coun- 
try of  her  navy  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  value  of  her  foreign  trade. 
That,  by  the  way,  is  a thought  for 
Americans  to  consider.  This  chapter 
is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  book.  Ad- 
miral Fiske’s  conclusion  is  that 
“since  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  the  wealthiest  countries 
in  the  world,  and  since  the  probability 
of  war  between  any  two  countries  is 
least  when  the  navies  are  equal  in 
power,  a maximum  good  would  be 
attained  by  making  the  United  States 
Navy  exactly  equal  to  the  British 
Navy.  ” 

Again,  ending  the  chapter  on 
“Naval  Policy,”  after  emphasizing 
the  great  necessity  for  continuing  the 
work  of  naval  preparedness  in  all  its 
branches,  the  author  says: 

“The  United  States  has  not  yet 
made  a correct  estimate  of  the  naval 
situation ; she  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  that  Great  Britain  reached  ten 
years  ago  Great  Britain  apprehended 
the  danger,  and  took  action  before  it 
was  too  late.  Shall  the  United  States 
take  action  now  or  wait  until  it  is  too 
late?” 

The  great  value  of  naval  prepared- 
ness is  indicated  by  showing  what 
calamities  have  followed  the  lack  of 
preparedness.  Naval  strategy  is  thor- 
oughly treated  in  this  chapter.  Ad- 
miral Fiske  declares  that  Germany 
had  little  concern  as  regards  her  navy 
until  Emperor  William  II  read 
Mahan’s  book.  The  Kaiser  at  once 
grasped  the  idea  indicated  by  Mahan 
and  in  twenty  years  Germany  was  the 
second  in  power  on  the  sea,  and  per- 
haps the  first  in  efficiency.  This  was 
accomplished,  not  by  prodigal  ex- 
penditures, but  by  following  Moltke’s 
plan  of  solving  hypothetical  war 
problems  and  playing  the  military 
war  game  on  the  sea. 

Regarding  the  fleet  itself,  Admiral 
Fiske  says  it  is  a complex  machine, 
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even  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  time 
it  is  more  so,  for  the  reason  that  many 
additions  are  made  to  the  tleet  when 
war  breaks  out;  and  these  additions, 
being  largely  of  craft  and  men  held 
in  reserve,  or  brought  in  hurriedly 
from  civil  life,  cannot  be  so  efficient  01 
so  reliable  as  are  the  parts  of  the  fleet 
that  existed  in  time  of  peace. 

“The  active  fleet,”  he  explains, 
“consists  of  battleships,  battle 
cruisers,  cruisers  of  various  speeds 
and  sizes,  destroyers,  submarines, 
and  aircraft.  The  fleet  is  under  the 
immediate  command  of  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, just  as  the  New 
York  naval  station  is  under  the  com- 


mand of  its  commandant;  but  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  is 
just  as  strictly  under  the.  command  of 
the  head  of  the  admiralty  or  Navy 
Department  as  is  the  commandant. 
The  commander-in-chief  is  the  pi  in- 
cipal  part  of  the  naval  machine  that 
is  operated  in  war,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  naval  machine  in  war 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  and 
degree  of  understanding  that  exists 
between  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  head  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Admiral  Fiske’s  conclusions,  as  indi- 
cated throughout  his  work,  are  that  all 
branches  of  the  navy  must  be  care- 
fully considered  in  detail,  and  the 


whole  combined  into  the  effecti\  e 
completed  machine.  In  fact  the  na\  \ , 
like  a chain,  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link,  and  if  each  national  unit  is  truly 
and  strongly  welded  the  combination 
is  bound  to  be  potent. 

An  interesting  and  appreciative  re- 
view of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
current  Proceedings  of  the  Naval  In- 
stitute. The  initials  signed  to  the 
review  are  “F.  F.  F.,”  indicating  that 
Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher  was  the  re- 
viewer. If  this  is  true  the  value  of 
the  book  may  be  seen  from  the  view- 
of  one  of  our  ablest  naval 


point 


officers. 


George  H.  Peet. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  NAVAL  HISTORY? 

February  seems  to  have  been  a fairly  busy  month  afloat,  judging  from  our  naval  history. 

In  1798,  according  to  Mahan,  “the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  with  an  ‘undue 
passion  for  peace’,’’  and  in  that  year  Congress  authorized  the  seizure  of  French  armed  vessels  anywhere  on  the  high  seas.  Three 
years  of  hostilities  followed,  the  most  brilliant  actions  being  the  two  in  which  Commodore  Truxton  took  part. 

When  means  of  communication  were  slow,  ships  could  not  easily  be  reached  at  sea,  and  battles  were  fought  after  treaties  of  peace 
had  been  signed.  Thus  the  Constitution,  under  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  captured  the  British  Cyane  and  Levant  in  1815  after  peace 
had  been  declared.  The  handling  of  “Old  Ironsides”  showed  seamanship  of  a high  order,  the  Levant  being  smothered  by  the  big  ship’s 
fire  on  the  first  attack,  and  the  Constitution  then  backing  down  upon  the  Cyane,  giving  her  a drubbing,  leaving  her  to  rake  the  Levant 
and  returning  to  complete  the  work  of  capture. 

The  privateer  Chasseur,  commanded  by  the  inimitable  Boyle,  took  the  schooner  St.  Lawrence  after  peace  had  been  declared.  Boyle 
did  not  realize  that  he  was  attacking  a man-of-war  until  after  the  fight  had  begun,  but,  as  he  modestly  told  his  owners,  “The  honor  of  the 
flag  committed  to  my  charge  was  not  to  be  disgraced  by  flight.” 

The  capture  of  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet,  after  but  fifteen  minutes  of  close  fighting,  was  another  of  our  single  ship  duels  which  was 
a rude  shock  to  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  The  Hornet  lost  but  one  killed  and  two  wounded,  the  Peacock  had  thirty-four  killed  and  wounded 
and  finished  the  fight  with  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  sinking  soon  afterward. 

Coming  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  we  find  in  the  calendar  below  the  entry  on  the  28th.  In  this  action,  Worden  anchored  the 
Montauk  under  the  guns  of  Fort  McAllister,  on  the  Great  Ogeechee  River,  and  opened  fire  across  the  land  upon  the  Nashville,  lying  in  an 
upper  reach  of  the  river,  paying  no  attention  to  the  fire  of  the  fort.  Though  a fog  shut  down  for  a time,  the  Montauk  continued  firing, 
and  when  the  fog  lifted  the  Nashville  was  discovered  in  flames. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine,  in  1898,  aroused  the  nation  and  war  with  Spain  followed. 
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Second  attack  upon  Fort  McAllister,  Ga.,  by  the 
U.  S.  Monitor  Montauk  (2  guns),  Com.  J.  L.  Worden, 
and  four  gunboats,  1862. 

15 

Destruction  of  the  U.  S.  Battleship  Maine  (10  guns), 
Capt.  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
1898. 

2 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constellation  (36  guns),  Commo.  T. 
Truxton,  engaged  the  French  Frigate  La  Vengeance 
(52  guns),  Capt.  S.  L.  M.  Pitot,  for  five  hours  off 
Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  1800. 

16 

Recapture  and  destruction  of  the  Frigate  Philadelphia 
(36  guns)  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  by  the  expedition 
under  Lieut.  S.  Decatur,  1804. 

3 

U.  S.  Frigate  United  States  (44  guns),  Commo.  John 
Barry,  sank  the  French  Privateer  L’ Amour  de  la  Patrie 
(6  guns)  off  Martinique,  1799. 

17 

Punitive  expedition  from  Olongapo,  P.  I.,  to  Morong, 
P.  L,  by  the  marine  detachment  under  Capt.  H.  L. 
Draper,  1900. 

U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Hornet  (18  guns),  M’r.  Comdt.  J. 
Lawrence,  burnt  the  British  Brig  Resolution  (10  guns) 
off  Pernambuco,  1813. 

18 

Evacuation  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  its  defences  by  the 
Confederates,  and  possession  taken  by  the  U.  S.  naval 
forces  under  Rear-Adm.  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  1865. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake  (36  guns),  Capt.  S.  Evans, 
captured  the  British  Brig  Earl  Percy  in  the  North  [ 
Atlantic,  1813. 

19 

Trial  trip  of  the  U.  S.  Ironclad  Monitor  (2  guns),  1862. 

6 

Capture  of  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  by  the  U.  S.  gunboat 
flotilla  under  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote,  after  an  action  | 
of  one  hour,  1862. 

20 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution  (44  guns),  Capt.  C.  Stewart, 
captured  H.  B.  M.  Corvette  Cyane  (20  guns)  and  Sloop 
of  War  Levant  (18  guns),  off  Madeira,  after  an  action  of 
four  hours,  1815. 

7 

A “ Board  of  Commissioners  ” created  by  Act  of  Congress 
for  the  administration  of  the  Navy,  1815. 

21 

Attack  upon  the  Confederate  battery  near  Fort  Lowry, 
Va.,  by  the  U.  S.  steamers  Thomas  Freeborn  (2  guns), 
Lt.  Com.  S.  Magaw,  and  Dragon  (2  guns),  Act.  Master 
G.  E.  Hill,  1863. 

oo 

Attack  on  and  capture  of  the  Confederate  defences  on 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  by  the  U.  S.  fleet  under  Rear- 
Adm.  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  1862. 

22 

Occupation  of  Cebu,  P.  I.,  by  a landing  force  from  the 
U.  S.  Gunboat  Petrel,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Bull,  1899. 

9 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constellation  (36  guns),  Commo.  T. 
Truxton,  captured  the  French  Frigate  Insurgente  (40 
guns),  Capt.  M.  P.  Barreaut,  off  Basseterre,  W.  L, 
after  an  action  of  one  hour,  1799. 

23 

Engagement  of  the  LT.  S.  gunboats  Monticello  (7  guns), 
Lt.  Com.  D.  L.  Braine,  and  Dacotah  (8  guns),  Capt. 
B.  F.  Sands,  with  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C.,  1863. 

10 

Destruction  of  the  Confederate  flotilla  at  Cobb’s  point, 
N.  C.,  and  capture  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  by  the  U.  S. 
Squadron  under  Com.  S.  C.  Rowan,  1862. 

24 

U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Hornet  (18  guns),  M’r.  Comdt. 
J.  Lawrence,  captured  H.  B.  M.  Sloop  of  War  Peacock 
(18  guns),  Capt.  W.  Peake,  off  Demerara,  Guiana,  after 
an  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  1813. 

11 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Anderson,  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C., 
by  the  U.  S.  Monitor  Montauk  (2  guns),  Lt.  Com.  E.  E. 
Stone,  and  steamers  Mackinaw  (10  guns)  and  Lenapee 
(10  guns),  1865. 

25 

U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Saratoga  (20  guns),  Com.  A.  Taylor, 
captured  the  American  Slaver  Express  off  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  1861. 

12 

Expedition  to  Edenton,  N.  C.,  under  Lieut.  A.  Murray, 
1862. 

26 

Privateer  Brig  Chasseur  (14  guns),  Capt.  T.  Boyle, 
captured  H.  B.  M.  Schooner  St.  Lawrence  (15  guns), 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Gordon,  off  Havana,  Cuba,  after  an  action 
of  fifteen  minutes,  1815. 

13 

Passage  of  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
by  the  U.  S.  Ironclad  Indianola  (4  guns),  Lt.  Com. 
G.  Brown,  1863. 

27 

Seizure  of  the  Confederate  Schooner  Chatham  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  by  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Adolph  Hugel 
(3  guns),  Act.  Master  J.  Van  Boskirk,  1863. 

14 

Attack  upon  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  by  the  U.  S.  gun- 
boats under  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote,  1862. 

28 

U.  S.  Monitor  Montauk  (2  guns),  Com.  J.  L.  Worden, 
destroyed  the  C.  S.  Cruiser  Nashville  (6  guns),  Capt. 
T.  H.  Baker,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  McAllister,  Ga., 
1863. 

The  Calendar  is  copyrighted,  1916,  by  the  Naval  History  Society 
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A League  to  Enforce  Peace 

I HE  SENATE  debate  on  the  President’s  peace 
note  should  give  pause  to  the  propagandism 
for  American  participation  in  the  proposed 
League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Looking  upon  the  shambles  of  Europe, 
every  merciful  man  is  appalled,  and  his  in- 
stinctive thought  is  that  all  enlightened 
nations  should  combine  in  the  name  of  civilization  to  make 
such  a calamity  impossible  in  the  future.  It  would  shame 
our  profession  of  concern  for  humanity,  and  especially  it 
would  damn  us  as  a sordid  people  gloating  over  profits 
wrung  from  misery,  if  our  hearts  did  not  feel  the  stirrings 
of  profound  pity  and  if  we  did  not  voice  a devout  wish  to 
be  of  some  service  in  establishing  a reign  of  tolerance  and 
amity.  Therefore,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  motive  of 
the  eminent  Americans  who  are  lending  their  influence  to 
the  formation  of  a world  compact  of  peace  is  nobly  born. 

But  high  purpose  is  not  always  wisely  directed.  As  a lay- 
man, entirely  ignorant  of  the  final  views  of  European  chan- 
celleries and  the  endurance  resources  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries, I do  not  allow  myself  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety,  timeliness  or  ultimate  effect  ot  the  I resident  s 
action.  Apparently  resented  or  misunderstood  by  the 
popular  mind  in  quarters  to  which  it  was  directed,  though 
formally  answered  in  terms  of  diplomatic  politeness  and 
appreciation,  it  may  yet  serve  in  some  degree  to  provoke 
the  belligerents  to  an  earlier  peace  than  they  would  have 
reached  by  their  own  processes.  That  is  rather  aside  from 
the  object  of  this  comment,  which  is  to  point  the  possi- 
bility—the  probability— of  dangerous  consequences  to  this 
country  in  joining  a League  to  Enforce  1 eace  as  con- 
templated in  the  declaration  of  the  society  now  appealing 
for  popular  support.  The  President’s  suggestions  on  the 
subject  are  rather  too  general  in  terms,  as  is  the  response 
of  the  Entente,  to  warrant  discussion  at  this  time.  I he 
League’s  formal  articles  of  intent  and  method  are: 

We  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the  United  States 
to  join  a league  of  nations  binding  the  signatories  to 
the  following: 

First:  All  justiciable  questions  arising  between  the 
Signatory  Powers,  not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  treaties,  be  submitted  to 


a judicial  tribunal  for  hearing  and  judgment,  both 
upon  the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  question. 

Second:  All  other  questions  arising  between  the 
signatories  and  not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall  be 
submitted  to  a council  of  conciliation  for  hearing, 
consideration  and  recommendation. 

Third:  The  Signatory  Powers  shall  jointly  use 
forthwith  their  economic  and  military  forces  against 
any  one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war,  or  commits 
acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the  signatories 
before  any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as 
provided  in  the  foregoing. 

Fourth : Conferences  between  the  Signatory  Powers 
shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate  and 
codify  rules  of  international  law,  which,  unless  some 
signatory  shall  signify  its  dissent  within  a stated 
period,  shall  thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  One. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  League  is  at  once  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  And  except  as  to  the  provision  for 
dissent  from  rules  of  international  law  to  govern  the 
tribunal  sitting  upon  justiciable  questions,  it  is  absolute. 

There  appears  to  be  no  means  of  withdrawal  from  the 
compact,  not  even  a reserved  or  inferential  right  of 
secession,  but  Article  Three  binds  each  sovereign  forever 
to  the  solemn  covenant  of  acceptance  of  the  award  of 
the  Signatory  Powers,  or  of  suffering  the  moral  reproach  of 
acting  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  a world  league,  how- 
ever they  may  be  influenced  by  the  ambitions  and  pas- 
sions of  their  rulers  or  by  the  fluxing  circumstances  of 
self-interest  or  self-defense.  Do  the  advocates  ol  the 
League  imagine  that  the  end  of  the  present  war  will  com- 
pose the  animosities  of  Europe  to  the  extent  ol  making  a 
majority  of  the  Powers  unfailingly  amiable  and  just?  Do 
thev  imagine  that  these  Powers  will  entertain  a brotherly 
feeling  for  the  United  States  of  America? 

My  mind  is  so  constituted  that  I must  apply  a new 
doctrine  to  a concrete  case  before  I can  appraise  it  satis- 
factorily for  embracing  or  rejecting.  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  had  been  such  a League,  with  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  signatories,  at  the  time  when  Huerta  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  Mexico.  Passing  over  our  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize him  and  our  boycott  of  him  in  the  money  markets 
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of  the  world  as  warranted  in  morals  and  as  within  our 
sovereign  right,  what  would  have  been  our  status  and 
Mexico’s  legal  right  in  the  League  when  we  sent  the  fleet 
to  Vera  Cruz  to  compel  a salute  to  the  flag?  That  was 
“an  act  of  hostility,”  though  war  was  not  formally 
declared.  Could  not  the  League  have  proceeded  under 
the  compact  to  require  us  to  wait  until  the  incident  had 
been  weighed  in  the  court  of  conciliation? 

If  it  be  said  that  this  case  would  not  have  fallen  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  what  of  our  occupancy  of 
Mexican  soil  in  prolonging  the  expedition  to  punish  Villa 
for  the  raid  on  Columbus?  We  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  to  pursue  a bandit  and 
murderer,  but  we  have  kept  our  troops  in  Mexico  over  the 
protest  of  the  de  facto  government  long  after  we  ceased  the 
pursuit  of  the  bandit.  This  is  “an  act  of  hostility;”  the 
judge  advocate  of  our  army  has  ruled  correctly  that 
soldiers  injured  in  this  service  are  entitled  to  war  pensions. 

Suppose  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua  were 
signatories.  We  have  troops  upon  the  soil  of  each;  we  are 
self-appointed  and  force-imposed  guardians  of  their  gov- 
ernments or  revenues,  as  the  case  happens  to  be,  and  to  this 
extent  we  are  coercing  them  after  the  fashion  of  war  ad- 
ministration. Could  not  the  League  compel  us  to  submit 
these  cases  to  conciliation  before  committing  such  “acts 
of  hostility? ” 

1 he  danger  ot  hasty  thinking  in  ideals  of  pacifism  was 
illustrated  a few  months  ago  in  a proposal  by  some  persons 
in  high  station  to  form  a Pan-American  League  com- 
mitted to  aid  one  another  of  the  signatories  in  suppressing 
rebellion.  How  any  American  citizen  could  consent  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  revolution,  which  has 
been  the  only  means  of  winning  and  preserving  civil 
liberty,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Such  a League 
would  bind  the  United  States  to  maintain  any  adventurer 
that  might  acquire  power  in  any  of  the  Central  or  South 
American  countries.  Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  Huerta? 
Diaz  himself  was  a revolutionist.  So  was  Madero.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  unspeakable  Villa  may  yet 
become  the  supreme  executive  power  in  Mexico.  At  one 
time  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  would  have  gladly  hailed 
him  as  the  virtuous  embodiment  ot  the  people's  rule. 
Do  we  imagine  that  “a  scrap  of  paper”  would  bind  such 
men ? It  would  bind  us  to  sustain  their  tyrannies. 

Assuming  that  in  a world  League  to  Enforce  Peace  we 
would  take  responsibility  for  the  American  continent  and 
so  might  escape  embarrassment  in  Central  and  South 
American  revolutions,  I do  not  subscribe  to  the  affirma- 
tion that  the  United  States  can  never  again  or  should 
never  again  be  neutral  in  a war  of  such  magnitude  as  is 
now  raging.  Neutrality  is  a matter  to  be  determined  by 
duty  and  discretion  in  the  light  of  circumstances.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  should  never  consent-  I 
believe  they  will  not  now  consent — to  leave  it  for  other 
peoples  to  determine.  That  our  interests  in  Europe  are 
more  important  now  than  ever  before  is  manifest,  but 
they  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  joining  a constabulary 
to  enforce  European  or  Asiatic  peace.  Rather  I should 
say  that  our  relations  with  more  than  one  world  power 
are  such  that  we  should  not  trust  our  fate  to  a League  so 
palpably  out  of  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices that  have  marked  our  course  during  the  present  war. 

In  spite  of  our  profession  of  righteousness  and  our  boast 
ot  poise  and  sanity  in  the  midst  of  a maniac  world,  we  are 
not  regarded  by  any  one  of  the  belligerents  with  affection 


or  admiration.  We  have  lost  much  in  their  esteem.  We 
have  grown  fat  upon  their  sacrifices.  We  deceive  ourselves 
if  we  imagine  that  they  will  do  us  generous  justice  in  any 
controversy  of  which  they  are  the  arbiters,  for  not  one  of 
them  feels  that  we  have  been  generous  with  them.  When 
peace  comes  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  ill  will  visited  upon 
a rich  man  who  has  prospered  by  selling  at  exorbitant 
prices  to  a neighborhood  ravaged  by  disease  and  death 
which  he  alone  was  able  to  avert. 

Human  nature  is  still  human  nature.  It  has  not  been 
made  angelic  by  the  miracle  of  this  war. 

Would  a League  dominated  by  the  European  Powers 
incline  to  stay  the  aggression  of  Japan  against  the  United 
States?  He  is  too  shortsighted  for  the  statesmanship  of 
this  world  who  does  not  see  the  possibility  of  a crisis 
between  this  country  and  that.  There  is  a proud  race 
whom  we  have  stung  to  the  quick  by  our  immigration 
discriminations.  They  are  fast  growing  rich  by  the 
profits  of  war  supplies  and  the  exploitation  of  China. 
Their  love  of  country  is  fanatical;  to  die  in  war  is  their 
sweetest  joy.  Their  little  island  empire  is  populous  to 
suffocation.  No  European  nation  rejects  them;  no  Euro- 
pean nation  has  had  race  problems  comparable  to  ours. 
The  issue  which  threatens  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  would  go  to  a jury  predisposed  to  rebuke  our  view 
as  unreasonable,  unjust  and  insulting. 

It  may  be  answered  that  we  would  not  be  bound  to 
accept  the  League’s  judgment;  that  we  could  still  maintain 
our  position  by  a resort  to  arms.  But  we  would  do  it 
under  the  handicap  of  a world  protest;  we  would  be  dis- 
crediting a pacific  court  which  we  had  been  among  the  first 
to  propose.  We  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  great 
peace  nation ; we  would  be  rated  as  a bully  or  a hypocrite; 
we  would  become  the  Ishmaelite  of  the  civilized  world. 

An  alliance  of  sovereigns  for  mutual  welfare  is  one  thing; 
a court  to  which  a sovereign  submits  its  destiny  is  another 
thing.  A sovereign  ceases  to  be  sovereign  when  it  ac- 
knowledges a superior.  A League  to  Enforce  Peace  would 
be  a limitation  upon  the  sovereignty  of  every  signatory 
nation.  It  would  vest  absolute  power  in  a majority  of  the 
signatories,  each  casting  one  vote  and  no  more,  and  the 
proud,  populous  and  powerful  United  States  would  have 
precisely  the  same  voice  as  Bulgaria,  as  Turkey,  as  Greece, 
as  Mexico,  as  Venezuela. 

Such  a League  would  “blow  up”  the  first  time  it 
attempted  to  compose  a real  world  crisis,  for  sovereignty 
will  not  abide  limitations  and  compulsions.  Meanwhile 
it  would  delay  the  cause  of  peace  by  education  and  per- 
suasion into  a pacific  state  of  mind,  which  is  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  pacifism. 

Peace  by  Force  is  peace  by  war.  The  proposed  League 
is  only  another  expression  of  the  militant  concept  of  the 
“unco  guid”  who  would  compel  observance  of  their 
standards  of  right  and  promotion  of  their  welfare.  It  is 
Militarism  projected  upon  world  proportions.  Its  “par- 
liament of  man”  would  straightway  become  a court 
martial  of  benevolent  tyranny.  Clarence  Ousley. 

The  Submarine  School 

WnjS  T IS  probably  true  that  the  world  in  general 
|.  ■ and  America  in  particular  is  as  much  interested 

w in  the  submarine  and  its  development  as  in  any 

c. -J  other  naval  subject.  The  prevailing  belief 

in  our  country  that  the  submarine  constitutes  a most 
important  element  of  our  naval  defense  is  back  of  the 
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severe  criticism  which  has  occasionally  been  aimed  at 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  sub- 
marine service. 

In  the  monthly  navy  list,  issued  by  the  government, 
there  is  given  some  data  concerning  the  submarine  base 
and  school  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  it  occurred 
to  us  that  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done 
there.  According  to  the  navy  list,  on  January  1 there  were 
forty-three  student  officers  assigned  to  the  School  for 
instruction,  which  appears  very  satisfactory  and  promis- 
ing. We  are  informed,  however,  that  of  the  eight  sub- 
marines assigned  to  the  station,  there  is  only  one,  and  she 
quite  an  inefficient  one,  available  for  the  training  work. 
Another  is  somewhere  else,  but  she  is  expected  to  arrive 
at  New  London  some  time.  A third  is  a wreck  and  has 
been  turned  back  to  the  builder.  A fourth  is  laid  up 
with  disabled  engine.  Three  more  are  repairing  at  navy 
yards,  and  still  another  is  out  of  commission  with  an 
Edison  battery.  Truly  a deplorable  state  of  affairs! 

A Splendid  Appointment 

THE  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker  to  be  the  head  of  the 
new  Shipping  Board.  Rarely  has  so  fit  an  appoint- 
ment been  made.  Never  was  one  based  more  exclusively 
upon  fitness  and  the  public  interest.  The  development 
of  the  merchant  marine  under  fair  conditions  and  equitable 
regulations  is  vital  to  the  navy.  Mr.  Baker  s appoint- 
ment distinctly  strengthens  the  movement  for  govern- 
mental and  national  efficiency  and  for  naval  preparedness. 

A Betrayal  of  Trust 

THE  batch  of  nominations  of  five  admirals,  sent  to 
the  Senate  January  18,  cannot  be  characterized  as 
anything  less  than  scandalous.  It  is  particularly 
objectionable  that  this  vile  thing  was  done  as  soon  as 
Admiral  Dewey’s  voice  was  hushed,  else  would  it  have 
been  raised  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  such  an  infamy. 

The  subtlety  and  studied  character  of  this  betrayal 
of  the  navy  to  the  intrigue  of  personal  politics  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  fact  that  some  names  were  included  in 
the  list  with  the  purpose  of  giving  it  respectability.  David 
W.  Taylor  was  named.  He  is  the  foremost  constructor  in 
the  world  to-day  and  his  services  to  his  country  should 
have  spared  him  the  insult  of  having  his  name  used  as  a 
deodorizer. 

Let  us  discuss  frankly  the  case  of  Dr.  Grayson.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1904,  and  after  twelve  years  of  duty, 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  arduous  part  has  been  carrying 
the  White  House  shawl  strap,  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  with  all  the  pay  and  emoluments  which  go 
with  that  honored  rank  usually  conferred  as  a reward  for 
long  and  worthy  service. 

He  is  jumped  over  the  heads  of  men  who  have  done  their 
legitimate  duty  on  ships  and  in  the  fever  fens  of  the  tropics. 
He  passes  over  130  of  these,  and  is  given  a life  position 
with  a higher  permanent  rank  than  was  ever  before  reached 
by  a doctor  in  the  history  of  the  navy;  and  these  men  of 
longer,  of  better,  and  of  honorable  service  are  slurred  as 
being  unworthy  and  incompetent. 

There  are  many  classes  of  people  who  should  actively  do 
their  most  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  crime 
against  the  navy  and  against  the  people. 

First  are  the  members  of  Congress  and  especially  all  the 
Senators.  They,  realizing  the  need  of  some  sort  of  pio- 


motion  as  a reward  for  fitness  and  work,  planned,  and 
only  six  months  ago  passed,  a law  establishing  a system  of 
selection  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grade.  I hey  labored 
earnestly  to  have  a law  which  embodied  all  of  the  good 
features  and  rejected  the  objectionable  features  of  various 
proposed  plans  of  selection.  They  sought  to  safeguard 
the  act  by  providing  that  the  promotions  should  be  for 
merit  and  that  the  selections  should  be  made  by  the 
candidate’s  brother  officers  who,  after  a lifetime  of  service, 
knew  him  and  his  worth.  These  members  of  C ongress  are 
entitled  to  have  their  plan  given  a fair  and  an  honest  trial. 
It  has  not  been  given  that  chance.  Into  it  has  been 
injected  this  odious  job  which  makes  the  very  name  of 
selection  nauseous.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  these  nominations  and  insist  that  the  Con- 
gressional plan  of  selection  be  fairly  tried  out. 

Second,  every  man  who  has  believed  in  the  principles  of 
civil  service  should  resent  this  violation  of  all  the  principles 
of  the  civil  service  law. 

Third,  the  tax  payers  should  resent  that,  as  a reward  tor 
such  services,  a man  should,  at  the  people  s expense,  be 
made  a rear  admiral  and  placed  where,  during  the  next 
twenty-six  years,  the  people  will  have  to  pay  him  a total 
of  nearly  $200,000,  and  then,  after  his  retirement,  pension 
him  for  life  with  $4,500  as  a yearly  reward  for  services  of 
a personal  nature  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  navy. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  those  who  from  their  scanty 
store  contribute  willingly  to  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
their  government  will  approve  an  effort  to  graft  onto  the 
American  political  system  the  arbitrary  granting  of  out- 
rageously extravagant  pensions  to  court  favorites  oi 
sycophants. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  whole  thing  is  an  indecency 
that  is  resented  by  the  entire  navy  and  by  all  decent  men 
who  know  the  facts. 

The  People’s  Opinion 

As  to  the  Grayson  nomination:  “They  are  saying  on 
the  trains  and  in  the  shops  and  by  the  fireside  that  the 
United  States  Senate  isn’t  worth  a damn  if  it  hasn’t  the 
manliness  and  independence  and  justice  to  reject  tins 
scandalous  nomination. New  York  Sun,  Jan  20,  1917. 

Government  Control  of  Radio 

-^HE  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  urging  upon 
Congress  legislation  that  would  give  to  the 
- government  full  control  of  all  radio  com- 
munication in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. A bill  (S.  7478)  for  this  purpose  is 
now  before  Congress. 

We  believe  that  for  several  excellent  reasons  this  is  a 
proper  field  for  government  monopoly.  As  a matter  of 
national  defense  and  safety  it  is  essential  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  complete  control  of  radio  stations  on  our 
territory.  As  radio  interference  can  never  be  entirely- 
eliminated,  the  government  should  own  and  operate  all 
stations  in  order  that  such  interference  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This,  in  the  interest  of  commercial  as  well  as 
military  communications.  Only  by  the  closest  regulation 
can  the  highest  efficiency  of  radio  communication  be 
obtained  for  commercial  and  military  purposes,  and  for 
this  reason  radio  telegraphy  is  a strict  government 
monopoly  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  in  other  countries 
the  control  is  so  absolute  that  it  amounts  to  monopoly. 
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The  present  war  has  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  radio  neutrality  under  our  present  system. 
It  is  certain  that  commercial  stations  under  other  than 
government  control  could  give  out  information  of  in- 
calculable value  to  an  enemy,  if  our  country  were  at  war 
or  verging  upon  war. 

It  is  most  important,  too,  that  all  radio  operators  on 
American  vessels  should  be  American  citizens,  since  it  is 
easy  for  an  operator  to  do  an  unneutral  or  a hostile  service 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  any- 
one else  on  board. 

Not  only  efficiency  and  safety  would  be  obtained  by 
government  ownership,  but  also  economy.  The  govern- 
ment employs  this  system  for  the  control  of  the  fleets  and 
for  communication  with  army  transports,  coast-guard 
vessels,  lighthouse  tenders,  lightships,  etc.  By  its  use  it 
sends  and  receives  weather  reports  and  storm  warnings, 
maintains  a time  signal  service,  collects  hydrographic 
information,  and  safeguards  life  at  sea.  It  is  a needless 
and  harmless  duplication  of  capital  and  effort  to  permit 
private  stations  to  operate  where  they  can  interfere  with 
each  other  and  with  the  government  stations. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  government  to  exercise  its 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  take  over  the  private-owned 
stations.  Delay  will  increase  the  difficulties  and  the  cost 
of  this  inevitable  action. 

Jumped  400  Numbers 

THE  Army  and  Navy  Journal  condemns  the  Grayson 
nomination  and  says: 

“The  promotion  for  Dr.  Grayson  is  equal  to  a 
promotion  of  about  400  numbers  in  the  line,  so  far  as  rank 
and  pay  are  concerned.  Such  a promotion  represents  a 
reward  for  which  an  officer  of  the  navy  generally  devotes 
the  best  years  of  his  life.”  The  Journal  then  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Admiral  Dewey  received  promotion 
of  but  four  numbers  for  winning  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay 
and  only  six  more  from  Congress;  Hobson  was  advanced 
ten  for  sinking  the  Merrimac  and  Robley  D.  Evans  four 
for  his  gallant  Fort  Fisher  action. 

Opportunity  for  Service 

HE  Navy  League  receives  monthly  several 
thousand  letters  from  its  members,  expressing 
the  willingness  and  the  wish  to  do  concrete 
work  for  the  navy. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand. 

The  Service  needs — urgently  needs — men.  Many  men. 
Men  of  two  classes. 

First;  it  needs  men  to  man  the  fleet.  Twenty-five 
thousand  are  required  immediately. 

Second;  it  needs  men  enrolled  in  the  naval  reserve 
service.  Here  the  requirement  is  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand.  But  the  time  allowed  for  these  enrollments  is 
considerable. 

As  to  the  first  class,  the  men  who  are  wanted  actually 
to  man  the  fleet,  the  country  is  filled  with  ridiculous,  even 
laughable,  misconceptions.  Every  community  in  the 
1 Ini  ted  States  ought  to  insist  on  its  right  to  have  some  of 
its  young  men  represented  on  the  decks  of  our  battleships, 
for  those  young  men  will  return  to  uplift  and  benefit  their 
communities.  They  will  go  back  home  better  educated, 
better  trained,  stronger  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
than  when  they  enlisted,  and  almost  everyone  of  them  will 
take  back  to  his  home  an  experience  which  will  be  a 


pleasure  and  a gratification  to  him  through  life  and  which 
will  give  him  that  intangible  strengthening  of  spirit  that 
makes  him  a marked  man  and  a leader  among  his  fellows. 

Most  of  the  Navy  League  members  know  something 
about  the  attraction  and  benefit  of  service  in  the  navy, 
but  all  of  them  should  know  specifically  and  accurately 
how  many  men  the  navy  wants,  what  kind  of  men  it  wants 
and  what  it  offers  them  in  return  for  service. 

We  have  undertaken  to  cooperate  with  the  navy  and 
its  officers  in  the  matter  of  recruiting.  We  want  every 
member  of  the  Navy  League  to  become  in  effect  a re- 
cruiting officer  for  the  navy.  We  want  to  have  all  of  our 
local  organizations  take  up  the  work  and  wherever  we  have 
no  local  organizations  we  want  to  form  them  and  to  have 
them  undertake  earnestly  the  matter  of  searching  out  in 
their  respective  communities  young  men  who  are  desirous 
of  the  advantages  of  the  navy  service. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  being  prepared  and  we  shall, 
before  the  next  issue  goes  to  press,  be  in  personal  com- 
munication with  many  of  our  members  upon  this  subject. 
Meantime,  we  ask  every  member  of  the  League  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  and  to  help  out  the  navy.  If  the  Navy 
League  section  is  not  organized  in  your  locality,  will  you 
not  be  one  to  help  in  the  organization?  If  it  is  organized, 
will  you  be  one  to  help  out  the  navy,  which  desires  and 
needs  your  service?  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  con- 
cretely one  of  those  things  for  which  our  organization  was 
called  into  existence.  Please  write  us  immediately, 
telling  us  that  you  will  help,  and  how. 

The  Old  Navy  Passes 

rnrITH  the  death  of  Admiral  George  Dewey 
V/  the  old  navy  passed  away.  Not  only  has 
▼ the  last  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
navy,  who  was  also  on  the  active  list  during 
the  Civil  War,  gone,  but  with  his  going  has 
passed  the  last  great  administrative  tradition. 
Ever  since  a special  act  of  Congress  placed 
Admiral  Dewey  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  he  has  been  the 
commanding  figure  that  dominated  the  navy’s  personnel. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  titular  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy;  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  given  the  task  of  a general  super- 
vision of  its  affairs,  but  so  long  as  Admiral  Dewey  lived 
his  was  the  commanding  figure  which  embodied  the 
traditions  of  the  navy. 

The  present  ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy 
is  Admiral  William  S.  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Next  in  rank  is  Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  1871  Dewey,  at  the  age 
of  33,  was  in  command  of  a ship.  A year  after  that 
Admiral  Mayo  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
A year  later  than  this  Admiral  Benson  entered  the  Naval 
Academy.  When  these  two  men,  Benson  and  Mayo,  who 
are  now  the  active  heads  of  the  navy,  attained  command 
rank,  Dewey  had  been  for  40  years  in  command.  Benson 
and  Mayo  were  more  than  50  years  of  age  when  they 
attained  command  rank. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  the  finished  product  of  the  old 
school.  When  he  took  his  first  command,  the  commander 
of  a naval  vessel  was  an  autocrat,  actually  the  supreme 
ruler  of  his  ship,  with  all  that  the  term  implies.  The 
ship  was  his  chess  board  and  the  men  his  pawns.  Dewey 
carried  this  thought  with  him  all  through  his  life.  He  was 
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the  virtual  ruler  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  re- 
tained his  rank  throughout,  for  his  rank  as  Admiral  of  the 
Navy  was  a continuing  one,  created  for  life,  and  certainly 
Admiral  Dewey  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  his  rank. 
He  was  a man  of  iron  will  and  invincible  determination. 

In  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  navy  of  the  old  type,  it  seems 
entirely  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  last  of  his  class. 
Whatever  men  may  be  raised  by  Congress  to  the  exalted 
post  of  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  none  can  be  as  Dewey  was, 
for  there  are  none  left  to  fill  his  position.  The  old  navy 
died  when  Dewey  died.  The  new  navy,  which,  since  the 
days  when  men  like  Benson  and  Mayo  entered  the  Naval 
Academy,  has  been  growing  and  developing,  has  come 
into  its  own. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  the  dominant  figure  of  the  General 
Board.  Doubtless  the  public  mind  conceived  Dewey  as 
the  General  Board. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Operations,  headed  by  Admiral 
Benson,  probably  will  absorb  the  General  Board.  Now 
the  modern  system  of  technical  education,  rounded  out 
and  ripened  by  actual  experience,  will  be  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  navy.  The  theory  of  one  man  rule  is  dead ; the 
theory  which  Dewey  as  an  example  carried  with  him 
from  the  deck  of  his  first  command  down  to  the  days 
when  an  applauding  public  acclaimed  him  the  chief  of 
the  navy — the  successor  to  Farragut  and  Porter. 

When  they  made  officers  as  Dewey  was  made,  the  raw 
material  was  blocked  out  on  shore — crudely  blocked  it  is 
true — and  Sent  to  sea  to  be  finished.  The  one  man  rule 
was  the  preeminent  thought  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
cadets.  They  make  naval  officers  differently  in  these 
days.  The  raw  material  is  blocked  out  and  shaped  at  the 
Academy.  The  finish  and  high  polish  is  applied  at  sea, 
but  when  our  officers  pass  through  the  course  that  brings 
them  to  command  rank,  they  have  had  experience,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  makes  them  perfectly 
poised  and  superbly  fitted  parts  of  the  great  machinery 
of  the  whole  navy.  The  new  navy  is  a wonderfully 
composite  structure.  The  finished  fabric  is  as  valuable 
as  the  component  parts  will  allow.  When  an  officer 
attains  command  rank  nowadays  he  has  been  taught,  at 
the  Naval  Academy  as  well  as  during  the  time  when  he 
applies  his  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems 
confronting  him,  that  he  is  one  of  the  necessary  cogs  in 
the  machinery. 

As  ships  have  changed  in  construction,  as  sail  has  been 
supplanted  by  steam  and  electricity,  as  the  smooth  bore 
has  given  way  to  the  rifle,  as  the  muzzle  loader  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  breech  loader,  so  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dividuality has  been  swallowed  by  that  of  the  machine. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  ranking  head  of  the 
navy  is  changed  about  once  a year  on  account  of  retire- 
ments. Thus  the  change  is  gentle  and  gradual.  When 
Admiral  Dewey  died,  over  night  was  taken  a step  of  40 
years.  When  he  was  the  head  of  the  navy,  the  ironbound 
traditions  of  the  service  continued;  now  traditions  are 
created  and  exist  only  so  long  as  they  are  useful.  . When 
they  have  lost  their  usefulness  they  are  then  in  fact 
nothing  but  traditions. 

Navy  Yards 

FOR  years  one  of  our  favorite  national  sports  has 
been  to  kick  the  various  Navy  Yards.  I he  Re- 
publicans have  been  inclined  to  see  nothing  but 
graft  in  the  southern  yards,  and  the  Democrats  have  said 


“you’re  another”  concerning  northern  yards.  Now,  a 
board  of  real  experts— of  naval  officers  seeing  with  the 
eyes  of  tacticians  and  strategists — has  said  in  substance, 
“We  need  all  of  our  present  yards  and  we  need  them 
enlarged  and  improved.” 

Let  us  support  this  expert  opinion.  Let  us  work  lor 
the  development  of  all  our  yards.  Let  us  forget  geo- 
graphical prejudices  and  work  for  the  navy  and  the 
country. 

“Graft  in  the  White  House” 

As  to  the  Grayson  nomination:  “They  are  saying  that 
a more  shocking  manifestation  of  selfish  indifference  to 
public  opinion,  a more  degrading  exhibition  of  personal 
graft,  has  seldom  if  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  White 
House.” — New  York  Sun,  Jan.  20,  1917. 

Get  Together! 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
awarding  a contract  for  fourteen-  and  sixteen-inch 
shell  to  a British  firm  at  a price  about  thirty  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  the  American  bidders  is  most  suggest  i\  i . 

We  do  not  know  the  inside  facts  regarding  the  shell 
question  and  cannot  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Company,  but  one  fact  is  plain  to  us,  as  it  must  be 
plain  to  all  observers,  our  government  and  our  private 
munition  plants  are  getting  farther  and  farther  apart. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Secretary  in  this  particular  case 
of  the  shell  contract  took  the  best  course  open  to  him. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  affairs  were  ever  permitted  to  reach 
such  an  impasse  that  such  a course  became  necessary. 

Abroad,  we  see  governments  and  private  producers 
cooperating  as  one,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  under  the 
stress  of  war  conditions.  At  home,  we  see  our  govern- 
ment unable  to  make  terms  with  shipbuilders  and  other 
producers,  with  the  result  that  a large  part  of  our  building 
program  is  held  up. 

In  England,  battle  cruisers  are  being  built  in  eighteen 
months.  Our  shipbuilders  want  four  years  or  more  to 
build  ships  of  the  same  class. 

It  is  time  for  our  government  and  our  shipbuilders  and 
others  to  get  together.  The  safety  of  the  country  may 
be  at  stake. 

A Matter  of  Honesty 

“ The  President,  however,  has  made  this  as  a personal  ap- 
pointment, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Executive  will 
have  his  way  about  it.” 

This  statement  was  made  in  a Washington  newspaper 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cary  T.  Grayson, 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  a Medical  Director  in 
the  navy  with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 

Is  it  honest  in  a trustee  to  pay  a personal  debt  out  of 
trust  funds? 

Is  it  honest  to  deliberately  appropriate  $200,000  in 
salary  and  $4,500  annually  in  a pension  to  repay  a per- 
sonal obligation  when  this  money  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  the  public? 

Is  it  honest  to  fill  the  purse  of  an  accomplice  out  of  the 
public  funds  and  at  the  expense  of  faithful  loyal  public 
servants  as  well? 

And  what  were  Dr.  Grayson  s services? 


Cbe  Road  to  Hrlington 

By  Ensign  R.  de  S.  Horn,  Et.S.N. 


I he  serried  ranks,  all  sombre-hued,  with  slow  and  measured  tread 
March  up  J he  Road  to  Arlington  where  sleep  the  Nation’s  dead: 
No  bugle’s  ring,  no  sharp  command,  no  outward  grief  nor  sob, 

But  only  leet  that  grimly  mark  the  drum-beat’s  sullen  throb. 

Through  crepe-hung  streets  and  avenues  we  slowly  wend  our  way, 
On  either  side,  uncovered  heads  their  silent  tribute  pay; 

Across  the  bridge  beneath  whose  span  Potomac’s  waters  run, 

And  up  the  hill  in  silence  tread  The  Road  to  Arlington. 

I he  escort  halts,  the  line  is  formed,  and  then  no  sounds  encroach 
Upon  the  silence,  save  the  ones  that  mark  that  grim  approach: 
The  creaking  of  the  caisson  wheels,  the  horses’  indrawn  breath, 
The  rattle  of  presented  arms  in  last  salute  to  Death. 


Then  through  Virginia’s  wooded  hills  where  silence  reigned  before, 
The  minute-gun  lifts  up  its  voice  in  booming  crash  and  roar, 

And  hill  throws  back  to  wooded  hill  the  thunder  of  the  gun 
Until  its  echoes  cease — So  ends  The  Road  to  Arlington! 

And  so  we  laid  him  there  to  rest  in  peaceful  Arlington, 

With  all  his  life-work  finished  now  and  ours  just  begun; 

May  we  with  equal  honor  serve,  and  when  our  course  is  run, 

In  equal  honor  pass  along  The  Road  to  Arlington. 


Died  January  16,  1917 
Washington.  D.  C. 


© by  Clinedinst 


Born  December  26,  1837 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


George  Dewey,  Admiral  of  the  Navy 


I 


ORDERED  TO  THE  U.S.S.  MISSISSIPPI  MAY  10,  1861,  LIEUTENANT  DEWEY,  IN  SPITE  OF  HIS  YOUTH,  BECAME  HER  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  BEFORE 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FORTS  BELOW  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  REMAINED  IN  HER  UNTIL  HER  DESTRUCTION  BEFORE  PORT  HUDSON  IN  MARCH,  1863. 


> .... 


; -i " 


[N  1858  MIDSHIPMAN  GEORGE  DEWEY  WAS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  U.S.S.  WABASH,  A STEAM  FRIGATE  AND  °NK  OF  THE  FINEST [ 

\ FLOAT.  IN  1864,  AS  LIEUTENANT,  HE  WAS  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  OF  THE  COLORADO,  A SISTER  SHII  , AND  IN  HER  I AR I ICI 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  FISHER. 
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How  the  Ships  Talk 

By  Commander  Orton  P.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Captain  Frank  E.  Evans,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  Retired 


They  have  much  to  say  to  each 
other  and  use  many  methods 


IHE  ships  that  sail  the 
seas  are  great  talkers. 
They  not  only  have  their 
ways  of  sending  messages  of 
distress  and  other  impor- 
tant news,  but  they  love  to  gossip  on 
matters  of  much  less  consequence. 
Of  all  ships  the  man-of-war  is  the 
greatest  talker,  for  the  fleet  bustles 
with  life  in  port  or  at  sea,  and  the 
navies  of  the  world  talk  fluently  in 
many  languages  of  which  the  peaceful 
merchantman  has  barely  mastered 
the  ABC. 

The  ships  of  the  American  navy 
carry  on  their  talk  by  day  or  night; 
anchored  within  the  toss  of  a ship’s 
biscuit  of  each  other  or  hundreds  of 


miles  apart;  on  a day  sparkling  with 
sunshine  or  when  the  fog  lies  like  a 
great  gray  blanket  on  the  sea,  and  all 
with  the  same  ease.  Within  sight  of 
each  other  they  use  their  visual 
signals,  and  when  the  fog  rolls  in  and 
hides  them  from  each  other  their 
booming  whistles  carry  on  the  talk 
with  long  and  short  blasts.  Even  the 
submarines  darting  beneath  the  sur- 
face have  their  bell  warnings  so  that 
these  undersea  craft  may  avoid  col- 
lision. 

The  visual  signals  are  in  constant 
use  and  are  the  most  varied  of  all  the 
odd  tongues  that  carry  on  deepsea 
talk.  Flags  and  semaphores  keep  up 
a lively  conversation  by  day,  and 


WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  RISE  THE  LOFTY  TOWERS  AT  RADIO,  VIRGINIA. 
FROM  THIS  POINT  MESSAGES  ARE  FLASHED  TO  SHIPS  3,000  MILES  AWAY. 
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when  night  sets  in  the  man-of-war  has 
its  Ardois  lights  and  blinkers,  its 
searchlights  and  rockets. 

At  the  ends  of  the  flying  bridges 
that  span  a modern  man-of-war  you 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  upright  bar 
from  the  top  of  which  stubby  arms 
wave  at  all  angles,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  arms  of  a lively  jumping  jack. 
These  are  the  semaphore  signals  and 
they  are  made  either  of  wood  or 
metal  and  worked  by  small  levers. 
With  the  same  movements  a sailor- 
man,  with  a small  red  and  yellow 
flag  in  either  hand,  can  send  the  same 
message,  but  the  bulk  of  the  messages 
are  sent  by  the  machines,  for  they  reel 
off  messages  faster  than  a man.  Be- 
fore the  semaphore  system  was  per- 
fected this  kind  of  visual  signalling 
was  done  by  flag  waving  or  wig- 
wagging. The  semaphore  is  faster, 
but  when  the  distance  is  too  great  for 
the  waving  semaphore  arms  to  be 
made  out  the  message  is  wigwagged 
by  the  big  red  and  white  flag. 

In  the  semaphore  each  angle  of  the 
arms  is  a letter.  In  the  wigwag  there 
are  three  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the 
left  and  to  the  front.  Each  motion 
to  right  or  left  represents  a dot  or 
dash  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  of  the 
Morse  code,  and  some  letters  require 
four  moves.  When  the  marines  held 
Guantanamo  as  a base  for  Admiral 
Sampson  in  1898  their  signalmen  wig- 
wagged at  night  to  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  with  an  ordinary  lantern  while 
the  Spanish  sharpshooters  volleyed  at 
the  signalmen  standing  upright  on  the 
parapet  of  their  trenches.  With  a 
lantern  placed  inside  a box  with  a 
sliding  lid  you  can  carry  on  an  ani- 
mated conversation  by  fastening  a 
cord  at  the  top  of  the  sliding  lid,  and 
then  lowering  the  lid  quickly  for  the 
dots,  and  slowly  for  the  dashes  of  the 
Morse  alphabet. 

For  distances  where  the  semaphore 
and  wigwag  are  not  adequate,  and 
always  when  the  fleet  is  manoeuvering 
at  sea  or  in  battle,  signal  flags  are 
hoisted.  These  hoists,  as  they  are 
called,  can  be  seen  for  miles  and  many 
sentiments  that  have  gone  down  in 
history  were  first  flown  in  battle  from 
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ON  THE  END  OF  EACH  SHIP’S  BRIDGE  IS  THE  SEMAPHORE  SIGNALLING  DEVICE.  THE  TWO 
ARMS  HERE  SHOWN  CLOSED  AGAINST  THE  UPRIGHT,  MAY  BE  SET  AT  ANY  ANGLE,  EACH 
POSITION  MAKING  A CHARACTER  OF  THE  CODE.  A HIGH  POWER  TELESCOPE,  MOUNTED  LIKE 
A GUN,  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 


the  yardarm  of  a flagship.  It  was 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  who  ordered  the 
hoist  that  read:  “England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty ! ’ and  it  was 
Perry  at  Lake  Erie  who  flew  the 
signal:  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship!” 

For  the  flag  hoists  the  twenty-six 
flags  of  the  International  Code,  one 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  are 
used.  With  their  reds  and  yellows, 
their  greens  and  blues,  they  are  as  gay 
as  the  flags  of  rival  schools  at  an 
athletic  meet.  All  navies,  and  the 
merchantmen  of  all  nations,  use  the 
International  Code,  so  that  an  Ameri- 
can schooner,  meeting  a Norwegian 
bark  in  midocean,  can  give  the  latter 
her  latitude  and  longitude  and  then 
run  up  a hoist  asking  for  the  loan  of 
a cake  of  ice.  Each  navy,  too,  has 
its  own  secret  code  and  uses  the  inter- 
national flags  by  hoisting  them  under 
its  own  code  pennant. 

The  code  book  of  the  navy,  if  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  another 
government,  might  spell  disaster  if 
those  two  nations  should  meet  in  war. 
So,  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war, 
they  are  guarded  jealously  and  their 
loss  is  a court  martial  offense.  I he 
signal  code  book  is  weighted  with 
lead  and  if  a ship  is  captured  it  is 
thrown  overboard. 

Every  morning  at  seven  o’clock  the 
flagship  makes  the  time  and  uniform 
signal;  and  at  ten  o’clock  each  ship  in 
the  fleet  makes  a hoist  that  informs 
the  admiral  of  the  number  of  sick  and 
absentees  under  his  command.  Every 
noon  another  hoist  tells  him  how  much 
fuel  and  water  each  ship  has  used  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  how  much  is 
left  in  her  tanks  and  b inkers,  and, 
at  sea,  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

When  night  falls  the  red  and  white 
lamps  of  the  Ardois  at  masthead  wink 
out  their  messages,  and  each  ship,  as 
it  reads  them,  passes  them  on  to  the 
ships  astern.  Yard-arm  blinkers  are 
supplanting  the  Ardois  just  as  the 
semaphore  did  the  wigwag,  for  the 
blinkers  flash  out  the  dots  and 
dashes  in  short  and  long  displays 
faster  than  the  Ardois.  Both  are 
worked  from  the  bridge  by  an  elec- 
trical keyboard,  the  pressing  of  a 
button  showing  the  letter  up  aloft. 
With  a fleet  at  anchor  at  night  it  is  a 
fascinating  sight  when  the  red  and 
white  lamps  of  the  Ardois  spell  out 
their  news  and  the  white  blinkers  are 
winking  like  so  many  fireflies  against 
the  black  of  the  night.  The  sema- 
phore arms,  lighted  by  bulbs,  sweep 
like  glowing  jewels  at  the  ends  of  the 


bridges,  and  from  the  searchlight  plat- 
forms the  great  white  beams  of  the 
searchlight  move  back  and  forth  or 
throw  their  soft  light  up  against  a 
bank  of  cloud. 

If  a message  must  be  sent  a great 
distance,  perhaps  to  a scout  far  out  at 
sea,  the  great  searchlight  draws  its 
giant  finger  against  the  somber  back- 
ground, calling  the  scout  by  its  code 
letter.  From  the  black  ocean  leaps 
up  the  answering  “Aye!  Aye!”  of  the 
scout.  Off  goes  the  message  with 
majestic  sweeps  and  the  signalmen 
lay  their  telescopes  in  the  quarter 


from  which  the  answer  is  to  come, 
while  the  recorder,  pad  and  pencil  in 
hand,  writes  it  down  in  his  signal  book. 
The  latest  ships  of  our  navy  now  use 
small  searchlight  lanterns  on  the 
bridge  and  with  their  blinding  lights 
messages  have  been  sent  for  great 
distances.  With  a ship  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  lying  at  one  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  a ship  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron  at  the  other  en- 
trance, by  throwing  their  powerful 
searchlight  beams  across  Culebra  Cut 
on  a dark  night,  messages  have  been 
sent  with  comparative  ease. 
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A BATTLESHIP  S BRIDGE  AS  A HOIST  OF  FLAG  SIGNALS  GOES  UP.  THE  GAILY  COLORED  CODE 
FLAGS  ARE  HOISTED  IN  MANY  COMBINATIONS,  EACH  SEPARATE  HOIST  HAVING  A MEANING 

OF  ITS  OWN. 


I here  are  other  lights  used  at  night 
by  all  ships  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  code  signals  and  signals  of  distress. 
I hese  are  the  Very  night  signals.  A 
cartridge  much  like  that  used  in  a 
shotgun  is  fired  from  a specially  con- 
structed pistol  and  the  rocket  that 
soars  up  in  the  night  is  followed  by 
other  cartridges  that  send  out  their 
message  in  red  and  green  stars  like 
those  of  a roman  candle. 

I he  greatest  of  all  methods  by 
which  ships  talk  to  each  other,  or  to 
shore  stations,  is  that  of  the  wireless 
telegraph.  The  navy  calls  it  the 
radio  because  the  energy  is  radiated 
or  sent  out  into  space,  and  the  mes- 
sages are  radiograms.  Nowadays 
with  the  radio  communication,  vessels 
several  hundred  miles  apart  can  talk 
with  greater  ease  than  the  old  frigates 
could  lying  in  the  same  harbor. 


Every  day  the  ships  at  sea  get  their 
radiograms  of  the  world’s  news,  and 
those  giving  the  baseball  and  football 
scores  are  circulated  through  the  ships 
with  great  enthusiasm.  To  make  this 
wonderful  communication  not  only 
every  ship  in  the  navy  has  its  wireless 
but  the  navy  has  stations  along  the 
coast  to  receive  and  transmit  orders 
and  messages. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
a ship  is  fitted  with  wireless  except  for 
the  slim  aerial  wires,  or  antennae, 
that  hang  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
mast.  1 he  wireless  room  is  out  of 
sight  behind  the  heaviest  belt  of 
armor  and  our  battleships  are  now 
fitted  with  military,  or  fire  control, 
masts,  so  constructed  that  no  single 
shell  can  smash  them  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  wireless. 

King  of  all  the  wireless  in  the  navy 


is  the  great  station  at  Radio,  Virginia 
its  twin  wireless  towers  within  sight 
of  the  Navy  Department — that  flashes 
its  messages  to  ships  3,000  miles  out  at 
sea.  Night  is  more  favorable  for 
wireless  than  daytime,  for  then  mes- 
sages are  sometimes  sent  double  the 
distance.  The  distance  varies  with 
conditions,  some  of  which  the  experts 
cannot  explain,  but  the  power  of  the 
instrument  and  the  height  of  the  mast 
or  tower  supporting  the  aerials  are 
great  helps  for  distance. 

I he  wireless  has  not  only  become 
a great  factor  in  war  but  a might) 
agency  in  peace  in  the  calling  of  ships 
to  a vessel  in  distress.  The  magic 
letters  SOS  are  sent  out  repeatedly 
by  the  doomed  ship  as  warning  that  a 
call  for  help  is  coming.  All  ships 
within  receiving  distance  shut  down 
their  wireless  and  listen  anxiously  for 
the  message  that  will  give  the  ship’s 
name,  position  and  the  nature  of  her 
distress.  Then  from  every  quarter 
they  crowd  or  steam  to  her  assistance, 
repeating  her  message  so  that  no  ship 
within  reach  of  her  will  miss  the  call 
Distress  signals  are  also  shown  at 
night  by  a special  International  Code 
signal,  by  firing  guns  and  by  rockets. 

With  all  this  wealth  of  talk  by  flag 
and  light,  by  wireless  and  rocket,  bv 
whistle  and  semaphore,  the  ships  are 
not  content.  They  must  have  signals 
beneath  the  sea  for  use  in  thick 
weather  and  at  night,  and  so  we  have 
submarine  bells  in  lightships  and 
other  aids  to  navigation.  Ships  love 
to  sight  these  aids  in  clear  weather  to 
check  up  their  positions,  but  at  night 
they  may  be  a source  of  danger  and 
the  warning  of  the  submarine  bell  is 
welcome.  The  sending  set  of  the 
submarine  bell  is  an  ordinary  bell, 
smaller  than  a ship’s  bell,  which  is 
kept  ringing  by  electricity.  On  the 
passing  ship  is  the  receiving  set  of 
two  small  iron  tanks  filled  with  water, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  ship  below  the 
waterline.  In  each  is  a microphone 
electrically  connected  with  an  indi- 
cator box  in  the  ship’s  pilot  house. 
The  bell  sound  coming  through  the 
water  passes  through  the  skin  of  the 
ship,  enters  the  water  in  the  iron  tank 
and  is  picked  up  by  the  microphone. 

It  then  enters  the  indicator  box  which 
has  two  telephone  receivers.  Switches 
in  the  indicator  box  allow  the  operator 
to  listen  to  the  sound  picked  up  by  the 
port  and  starboard  microphones.  By 
the  loudness  of  the  tone  the  operator 
can  tell  on  which  side  of  the  ship  the 
warning  bell  is  ringing.  The  ship 
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is  swung  in  that  direction  and  when 
the  sound  is  heard  equally  on  both 
sides  he  knows  that  the  ship  is  point- 
ing towards  the  bell. 

By  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  signalmen  of  a ship  make  and  read 
signals  its  smartness  in  the  fleet  is 
rated.  Mistakes  or  slowness  in  sig- 
nals make  the  offending  ship  a marked 
one  and  from  the  flagship  comes  a 
sharp  reprimand,  for  in  battle  or 
emergency  human  lives  hang  in  the 
balance  when  signalmen  go  astray. 
The  making  of  expert  signalmen 
begins  at  the  naval  training  stations 
in  the  selection  of  keen  and  alert  boys 
for  the  signal  squad.  Each  ship  has 
its  signal  officer,  signal  chief  quarter- 
master and  quartermasters  and  sig- 
nalmen. A flagship  carries  a squad 
of  twenty-odd,  and  night  and  day  a 
relief  is  stationed  on  the  bridge. 
Along  the  bridge  is  the  signal  locker 


with  each  signal  flag  hanging  in  its 
own  rack.  Each  alphabet  flag  is  known 
by  a name,  such  as  dog,  cat,  quack, 
rush.  The  reason  for  this  curious 
custom  is  that  when  an  order  is 
shouted  for  D or  C it  is  easy  to  make  a 
mistake.  Instead  the  order  goes  for 
Dog  or  Cat  and  no  mistake  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  officer  in  charge  orders  a cer- 
tain signal  to  a sister  ship.  “Bear  a 
hand  there  with  the  Quack!’’  sings 
out  the  quartermaster.  Out  from  its 
rack  goes  the  Q of  the  alphabet  and 
its  top  is  toggled  on  and  its  bottom 
snaphooked  on  the  signal  halliards  in 
less  time  than  the  telling  takes.  Away 
it  swings  to  the  yardarm  up  aloft. 
Each  year  the  signal  squads  have  a 
keen  competition  for  the  Correspond- 
ents’ Cup  presented  by  the  special 
correspondents  who  made  the  famous 
cruise  around  the  globe  with  the  fleet. 


The  fleet  is  at  anchor.  There  is  not 
a sign  of  the  impending  departure 
from  the  peaceful  harbor  in  which  the 
ships  lie  like  so  many  immovable  gray 
fortresses.  A hoist  of  gaudy  flags, 
giant  butterflies  in  the  whipping 
breeze,  breaks  out  from  the  flagship. 
Boatswains’  gangs  swarm  on  the  fore- 
castles making  ready  the  anchor  gear. 
With  clanking  of  engines  and  thunder 
of  anchor  chains  in  the  hawse  pipes 
the  anchors  are  weighed  and  catted. 
The  fleet  gets  under  way.  The  flag- 
ship, with  her  four-starred  blue  flag 
at  masthead,  leads  the  van.  String 
after  string  of  signals  break  out  from 
the  yardarm  of  the  flagship,  giving  the 
course,  speed  and  formations.  The 
ships  repeat  them  down  the  long 
column.  Out  they  go  to  sea  with  no 
confusion,  no  tumult  and  shouting, only 
the  gay  hoists  of  bunting  working  the 
will  of  the  admiral  with  his  proud  ships. 


Patriotic  Societies  Organize 


conference  of  American 
|fi  patriotic  societies  was  held 
at  Memorial  Continental 
Hall  on  January  15.  The 
following  societies  accepted  invita- 
tions to  attend  the  conference  and 
with  few  exceptions  they  were  repre- 
sented by  delegates:  United  States 
Power  Squadrons,  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  Daughters  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
American  Defense  Society,  American 
Defense  Society  (Woman’s  National 
Committee),  Aero  Club  of  America, 
Patriotic  Educational  Society,  Ameri- 
can Society,  Army  League  of  the 
United  States,  National  Association 
for  Universal  Military  Training, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Naval  Acad- 
emy Alumni  Association,  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  Daughters  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Order  of  Washington, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.,  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812,  Military  Order  oi 
the  Loyal  Legion,  National  Security 


League,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
Military  Order  of  the  Carabao,  Society 
of  American  Wars,  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  Army  of  the  Philippines, 
Maryland  League  for  National  De- 
fense, Descendants  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
American  Red  Cross,  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  General  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames, 
Children  of  American  Revolution,  and 
the  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  U.  S. 

A permanent  organization  was 
formed  to  be  called  The  Conference  of 
American  Patriotic  Societie.  Lieut. 
Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.S.A.,  re- 
tired, was  chosen  permanent  chairman 
and  H.  H.  Sheets  permanent  secretary. 

The  conference  selected  a general 
committee  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  organizations, 
and  this  body  will  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  conference.  An  executive  com- 


mittee of  this  general  committee  was 
chosen  as  follows:  Col.  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
chairman;  Brig. Gen.  George  Richards, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution ; Raymond 
B.  Price,  National  Security  League; 
Mrs.  William  Cumming  Story, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  George  Wentworth  Carr’ 
National  Association  for  Universal 
Military  Training. 

The  conference  named  a special 
committee  to  arrange  for  a meeting 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  on  military  affairs,  at 
which  time  they  will  register  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  conference  to  legisla- 
tion providing  national  universal  mili- 
tary training.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  Louis  W.  Stotesbury,  adjutant 
general  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
chairman;  George  Wentworth  Carr, 
Philadelphia;  H.  H.  Ward  of  the  Navy 
League;  Mrs.  Wm.  Cumming  Story, 
president  general  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and 
Charles  L.  Frailey  of  Washington. 
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AT  THIS  PLACE  ON  THE  SOMME,  AS  ELSEWHERE  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT,  SHELL  FIRE  HAS  TORN  THE  GROUND  INTO  A SUCCESSION  OF  CRATERS 
AND  ALSO  WELL-NIGH  OBLITERATED  THE  TRENCHES.  A FRENCH  DETACHMENT  IS  ADVANCING  TO  THE  ATTACK,  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 

COVER  PROVIDED  BY  THE  SHELL  CRATERS. . 


A REMARKABLE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MONITORS  ON  PATROL  OFF  OSTEND,  TAKEN  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE.  THESE  MONITORS, 
SAID  TO  BE  PRACTICALLY  TORPEDO-PROOF,  ARE  UNGAINLY  CRAFT  AND  THIS  ONE  IS  MAKING  A GREAT  FUSS  AS  SHE  WADDLES  THROUGH  A 

LUMPY  SEA. 


MSI 
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landing  with  an  aeroplane  is  not  the  simplest  feat  in  the  world  even  under  the  best  conditions,  landing  at  night  is  ex- 
tremely DIFFICULT.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  A FRENCH  BIPLANE  THAT  HAS  JUST  COME  HOME,  LANDING  IN  THE  BEAM  OF  A POWERFUL 
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The  Webb  Export  Bill 

By  George  H.  Peet 

Pending  legislation  that  means  a step  toward 
the  revival  of  an  American  merchant  marine 


r 2SS1B  LONG  step  forward  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  an 
American  merchant  marine 
is  being  taken  by  Congress 
\ in  the  consideration  of  an 
act  known  as  the  Webb 
fc;  Export  Bill,  to  promote 

trade  or  commerce  from 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  terri- 
tories to  any  foreign  nation.  This  act 
has  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  where  it  is  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Webb,  of 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  ac- 
companying the  bill  it  is  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  act  is  to  aid  and  en- 
courage our  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers to  extend  their  foreign  trade. 
The  bill  seeks  to  do  this  by  permitting 
the  organization  of  cooperative  selling 
agencies  or  associations  among  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition on  equal  terms  in  international 
commerce.  The  necessity  for  this 
legislation  rests  largely  upon  the  doubt 
that  exists  in  the  minds  of  American 
exporters  as  to  the  construction  to  be 
placed  upon  existing  anti-trust  laws 
as  applied  to  organizations  engaged 
in  export  trade.  In  other  words,  it 
is  intended  to  promote  the  trade  of 
American  exporters  by  preventing  the 
prohibition  of  the  Sherman  Act  against 
competition  in  restraint  of  trade  from 
applying  to  export  associations  de- 
signed to  facilitate  and  increase  that 
trade.  The  measure  in  its  original 
form  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
present  administration  and  endorsed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
and  hundreds  of  American  business 
men  representing  the  producing, 
manufacturing,  merchandising,  trans- 
portation and  banking  elements  en- 
gaged in  or  affected  b>  foreign  trade. 
Under  the  present  prohibition  en- 
joined by  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
acts  American  industrial  organiza- 
tions are  unsuited  to  international 
trade.  Foreign  combinations  find  it 
entirely  simple  and  easy  to  make  in- 


dividual American  producers  bid 
against  each  other,  thus  depressing 
prices  which  might  be  obtained  in  the 
over-seas  markets. 

American  exporters  are  forced  to 
meet  the  sharpest  kind  of  competition 
in  foreign  trade.  To  meet  this  com- 
petition it  is  necessary  to  have  a com- 
plex organization,  with  expert  repre- 
sentatives abroad  and  with  large 
means  to  advertise  American  goods. 
Only  a few  of  the  larger  enterprises 
are  able,  by  themselves,  to  stand  such 
expense.  If  the  Webb  Act  becomes 
law  it  would  be  possible  for  a number 
of  small  concerns  to  combine  in  em- 
ploying one  selling  agency.  The  prime 
result  of  such  an  agency  would  be  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  the 
product  and  thereby  help  the  ex- 
porter’s profits  and  enable  him  more 
easily  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

All  of  the  great  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  permit  such  organiza- 
tions. Indeed,  some  of  these  coun- 
tries grant  additional  advantages-  in 
the  way  of  preferential  freight  rates 
for  foreign  shipments;  direct  ocean 
transportation  controlled  by  the 
powerful  international  combination  of 
foreign  shippers  (who  discriminate 
against  American  shippers)  and  or- 
ganized banking  facilities  to  take  care 
of  their  foreign  commerce  with  main 
banks  in  the  chief  cities  of  England 
and  Europe  and  branch  banks  in  the 
countries  where  trade  is  sought. 
These  banks  give  their  foreign  ex- 
porters information,  finance  their 
transactions  and  extend  them  every 
possible  aid.  The  Webb  bill  requires 
that  export  associations  be  properly 
identified  and  prohibits  unfair 
methods  of  competition. 

Conditions  Leading  to  the  Webb  Bill 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
an  investigation  of  competitive  con- 
ditions affecting  Americans  in  inter- 
national trade,  found  that  other 
nations  enjoy  marked  advantages  in 
foreign  trade  on  account  of  superior 
facilities  and  more  effective  organiza- 
tions; that  doubt  and  fear  as  to  legal 
restrictions  prevent  Americans  from 
developing  equally  effective  organiza- 
tions. The  Commission’s  conclusions 


were  that  declaratory  and  permissive 
legislation  to  remove  this  doubt  and 
to  enable  Americans  to  meet  for- 
eigners on  equal  terms  in  international 
commerce  is  urgently  needed. 

While  American  business  men,  as  a 
class,  have  been  absorbed  in  domestic 
development,  other  nations  have  fol- 
lowed a definite  policy  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  trade  and  have 
perfected  organizations  by  building 
up  ocean  shipping,  low  export  railway 
rates,  combining  land  and  sea  trans- 
portation, developing  credit  facilities, 
establishing  foreign  branch  banks  and 
trade  information  bureaus.  It  is  also 
an  interesting  economic  fact,  which 
has  been  made  very  apparent  to  the 
American  people  by  the  vast  business 
operations  of  foreign  nations  in  this 
country  during  the  great  war,  that 
often  wonderful  advantages  are  to  be 
gained  by  the  ability  to  invest  in  for- 
eign countries  frequently  on  the  ex- 
press conditions  that  supplies  and 
equipment  should  be  purchased  in  the 
countries  furnishing  the  funds. 

America  has  neglected  its  merchant 
marine  until  she  is  dependent  upon 
her  commercial  rivals  to  deliver  her 
own  goods.  Only  a beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of 
foreign  trade  banks  and  America  has 
no  adequate  foreign  trade  organiza- 
tion. So,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  international  trade,  the  United 
States  is  provisioning  and  equipping 
its  foreign  trade  rivals  cheaper  than 
it  provisions  and  equips  itself.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  a firmly  es- 
tablished foreign  trade  is  vital  to 
American  domestic  prosperity  and  the 
upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  together  with  the  enactment 
into  law  of  measures  like  the  Webb 
Act. 

Our  Exporters  Handicapped 

An  instance  or  two  selected  from 
many  will  show  the  need  for  such 
measures.  Some  two  or  three  years 
ago  a large  electrical  contract  in 
Chile  was  about  to  be  placed.  During 
a period  of  three  or  four  years  a 
German  firm  or  combination  spent, 
it  is  estimated,  $60,000  in  drawing 
plans  and  specifications  which  were 
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submitted  to  the  Chilean  people, 
while  three  American  concerns  sub- 
mitted three  different  plans.  The 
exact  amount  which  each  of  the 
American  concerns  spent  is  not  given, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  total  sum  was 
more  than  three  times  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  spent  in  such 
close  competition. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  about 
six  hundred  foreign  trade  agencies 
which  practically  handled  the  entire 
export  trade  of  all  her  industries. 
The  dye  color  industry  of  the  empire 
worked  as  a unit  under  an  agreement 
in  the  foreign  trade.  The  same  was 
true  in  regard  to  her  foreign  trade  in 
electrical  equipment,  coal  and  coke, 
iron  and  steel.  France  and  Belgium 
had  strong  syndicates  to  sell  iron, 
steel,  coal,  glass  and  other  wares  in 
foreign  countries.  By  the  same 
method  Japan  built  up  a tremendous 
trade  in  cotton  goods  in  northern 
China.  England’s  biggest  mercan- 
tile associations  have  been  the  growth 
of  fifty  years  and  are  carefully  fostered 
in  every  way  possible  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  her  rivals. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
after  the  war  there  will  be  any  let-up 
in  the  methods  of  America’s  trade 


rivals?  That  this  country  may  hold 
the  foreign  trade  acquired  during  the 
European  war  and  successfully  meet 
the  post-war  competition,  American 
exporters  must  be  placed  in  a position 
to  compete  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
practical  way.  To  do  business  with 
South  America,  Africa  and  C hina  it  is 
vital  that  our  exporters  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  highly  organized 
European  selling  agencies.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  not  only  more  eco- 
nomical to  combine  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  producers  under  one  selling 
agency,  but  it  will  prevent  our  own 
merchants  from  cut-throat  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  foreign 
business. 

It  has  long  been  the  charge,  with 
some  basis  of  fact,  that  oftentimes  our 
goods  are  sold  for  export  cheaper  than 
in  our  own  markets.  When  this,  is 
the  case  it  has  been  because  foreign 
selling  agents,  who  also  act  as  buying 
agents,  have  come  into  our  market  for 
export  commodities,  and  have  played 
one  of  our  exporters  against  another, 
thus  hammering  down  prices.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  report  comes  from  authentic 
sources  that  combinations  of  British 
coal  brokers  fixed  the  contract  price 


for  bunkering  ships  at  Newport  News, 
and  by  these  methods  the  contract 
price  has  been  fixed  at  five  to  seven 
cents  per  ton  below  the  domestic 
price.  Also  in  the  same  way  the 
copper  trade  of  the  world  has  been 
ruled  by  a vast  German  metal-buying 
organization,  which  has  subsidiary 
and  affiliated  companies  in  all  the 
leading  nations,  and  for  a number  ot 
years  has  bought  millions  of  tons  of 
American  copper  at  prices  averaging 
nearly  one  cent  a pound  below  the 
price  paid  by  American  consumers. 

Of  course,  like  all  great  measures 
which  are  in  a sense  experimental,  the 
Webb  Act,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  of 
necessity  pass  through  the  test  of 
application.  There  can  undoubtedly 
be  found  certain  features  which  can 
be  criticised  and  which,  in  actual 
operation,  may  not  furnish  the  relief 
sought.  It  may  be  that  abuses  will 
creep  in,  but  these  defects  can  be 
remedied.  Constructive  criticism  cun 
do  no  harm  to  the  measure  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  Congress  is 
willing  at  least  to  make  an  effort  to 
assist  in  removing  a handicap  which 
for  so  many  years  has  seriously  em- 
barrassed and  hindered  American 
exporters. 


REUBEN  JAMES 

An  Incident  of  the  Fight  off  Tripoli,  August  3,  1804 


Three  ships  of  war  had  Preble  when  he  left  the  Naples  shore, 

And  the  knightly  King  of  Naples  lent  him  seven  galleys  more, 

And  never  since  the  Argo  floated  in  the  Middle  Sea 
Such  noble  men  and  valiant  have  sailed  in  company, 

.4  5 the  men  who  went  with  Preble  to  the  siege  of  7 ripoli. 

Stewart,  Bainbridge,  Hull,  Decatur— how  their  names  ring  out  like 
gold! — 

Lawrence,  Porter,  Trippe,  Macdonough,  and  a score  as  true  and  bold; 
Every  star  that  lights  their  banner  tells  the  glory  that  they  won, 

But  one  common  sailor’s  glory  is  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

Reuben  James  was  first  to  follow  when  Decatur  laid  aboard 
Of  the  lofty  Turkish  galley  and  in  battle  broke  his  sword. 

Then  the  pirate  captain  smote  him,  till  his  blood  was  running  fast, 
And  they  grappled,  and  they  struggled,  and  they  fell  beside  the  mast. 
Close  beside  him  Reuben  battled  with  a dozen  undismayed, 

Till  a bullet  broke  his  sword-arm,  and  he  dropped  the  useless  blade. 
Then  a swinging  Turkish  sabre  clove  his  left  and  brought  him  low, 
Like  a gallant  bark,  dismasted,  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe. 


Little  mercy  knows  the  corsair:  high  his  blade  was  raised  to  slay, 
When  the  richer  prize  allured  him  where  Decatur  struggling  lay, 
“Help!”  the  Turkish  leader  shouted,  and  his  trusty  comrade  sprung 
And  his  scimetar  like  lightning  o'er  the  Yankee  captain  swung. 
Reuben  James,  disabled,  armless,  saw  the  sabre  flashed  on  high, 

Saw  Decatur  shrink  before  it,  heard  the  pirate's  taunting  cry, 

Saw,  in  half  the  time  I tell  it,  how  a sailor,  brave  and  true, 

Still  might  show  a bloody  pirate  what  a dying  man  can  do. 

Quick  he  struggled,  stumbling,  sliding  in  the  blood  around  his  feet, 
As  the  Turk  a moment  waited  to  make  vengeance  doubly  sweet. 

Swift  the  sabre  fell,  but  swifter  bent  the  sailor's  head  below, 

And  upon  his  'fenceless  forehead  Reuben  James  received  the  blow. 

So  was  saved  our  brave  Decatur;  so  the  common  sailor  died; 

So  the  love  that  moves  the  lowly  lifts  the  great  to  fame  and  pride. 

Yet  we  grudge  him  not  his  honors,  for  whom  love  like  this  had  birth — 
For  God  never  ranks  IHs  sailors  by  the  Register  of  earth! 

From  Ballads  of  Blue  Water  and  other  Poems 

By  James  Jeffrey  Roche. 


Stephen  Decatur  3d 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

The  beau  ideal  of  the  fighting  sailor 
and  the  idol  of  his  fellow  citizens 


OMMODORE  Stephen  De- 
S \ ! catur,  U.  S.  Navy  (born 
j 1779,  died  1820),  was  the 

' | most  famous  American 
naval  officer  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  the 
fighting  sailor,  the  idol  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  giver 
of  the  patriotic  toast  gener- 
ally quoted:  “My  Coun- 
try-Right or  Wrong.” 

His  death,  in  a duel  with 
Commodore  James  Barron, 

U.S.N.,  added  to  his  fame. 

His  memory  is  perpetuated 
in  names  of  vessels  of  the 
navy,  counties  and  cities 
of  his  country.  Few  men 
have  given  to  the  world  so 
fine  an  example  of  ability, 
enterprise,  honor,  virtue, 
patriotism  and  courage  as 
Stephen  Decatur. 

The  Ancestors  and  Youth  of 
Decatur 

The  family  of  Decatur 
came  from  Dutch  and 
French  stock,  men  who 
went  in  ways  of  danger  on 
land  and  sea. 

Etienne  Decatur,  an  in- 
valid officer  of  the  navy  of 
France,  came  to  Newrport, 

Rhode  Island,  about  1750, 
married  the  beautiful  widow' 

Priscilla  Hill  and  died 
shortly  after  in  Philadel- 
phia, leaving  there,  in 
straitened  circumstances, 
his  widow  and  one  child — 

Stephen  Decatur  2d,  born 
in  1752  at  Newport. 

Stephen  Decatur  2d,  like  his  French 
father,  became  a sailor  and  captain  of 
ships.  He  married  Anna  Pine, 
daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia,  and  had  a daughter  and 
tour  sons.  1 he  beloved  first-born 
was  Stephen  Decatur  3d,  Com- 
modore, U.  S.  Navy,  fighter  of 
fighters,  in  whose  brain  and  body  ran 
the  memories  of  Dutch,  French, 
American,  and  Irish  ancestors. 

Stephen  Decatur  3d  was  born 
January  5,  1 779,  in  a log  cabin  at 


Sinepuxent,  Maryland,  whither  his 
loyal  parents  had  fled  when  the 
British  occupied  Philadelphia.  After 
the  evacuation  the  family  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  The  father  had 


gathered  a small  fortune  in  privateer- 
ing and  commerce.  After  the  war,  in 
partnership  with  Gurney  & Smith, 
merchants,  and  in  command  of  great 
sailing  vessels,  his  fortune  increased. 
Young  Stephen,  when  eight  years  old, 
made  a cruise  to  France  in  his  father’s 
ship  and,  when  seventeen,  entered  the 
business  house  of  his  father,  got  out 
the  timber  lor  the  United  States  and 
was  launched  in  her,  the  first  ship  of 
the  new  navy,  on  July  10,  1797. 

Appointed  midshipman  April  30, 


1798 — the  day  the  present  Navy  De- 
partment was  carved  out  of  the  War 
Department — Stephen  Decatur  3d  be- 
came lieutenant  in  1799,  sailed  with 
Barry  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
Barron  and  Bainbridge  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  the 
war  with  the  Barbary 
Powers,  waged  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea ; commanded 
the  Argus  and  Enterprise 
on  the  Barbary  Coast  in 

1803,  and  on  February  16, 

1804,  in  his  captured  ketch 
Intrepid,  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli  and  de- 
stroyed the  Philadelphia 
under  the  heavy  guns  and 
batteries  of  the  enemy  and 
escaped  without  losing  a 
man — “The  most  bold  and 
daring  act  of  the  age” 
(Nelson).  For  this  consum- 
mate gallantry  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Congress  with  a 
sword  and  a vote  of  thanks, 
by  name,  and  commissioned 
a captain  in  the  navy, 
from  February  16,  1804, 
at  the  age  of  25  years. 

Decatur  commanded 
gunboats  in  five  fierce,  gal- 
lant and  successful  attacks 
on  Tripoli,  in  August  and 
September,  1 804 ; command- 
ed the  U.S.S.  Constitution 
in  1804,  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
gress in  1805,  and  returned 
home  in  her,  thus  closing 
his  five  years  of  conspicu- 
ously gallant  war  service 
in  the  Mediterranean,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had 
risen  from  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant to  that  of  captain  and  the 
command  of  the  finest  frigates  of  the 
navy;  commanded  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  gunboats  in  1806;  the  U.S.S. 
Chesapeake  and  squadron,  1808;  the 
U.S.S.  United  States,  1810-13;  the 
U.S.S.  President,  1814-15;  the  U.S.S. 
Guerriere  and  Mediterranean  Squad- 
ron, 1815,  and  exacted  submission, 
reparation,  and  peace  from  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  thus  ending,  in  Aug. 
1815,  thewarswith  the  Barbary  Powders. 


COMMODORE  STEPHEN  DECATUR,  3d.,  THE  “HERO  OF  TRIPOLI.”  HIS 
HEADLONG  VALOR  WON  HIM  RAPID  PROMOTION  AND  MANY  HONORS. 
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jVazry  Commissioner 

From  November  30,  1815,  until  his 
death,  March  22,  1820,  Decatur 

served  as  one  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Navy,  administering 
the  naval  affairs  of  the  nation  with 
Commodores  John  Rodgers  and  David 
Porter. 

Cap/wre  of  H.B.M.S.  Macedonian  by 
the  U.S.S.  United  States 

The  capture  by  the  United  States , 
under  Decatur,  of  the  British  frigate 
Macedonian , off  the  Madeira  Islands, 
October  25,  1812,  after  a desperate 
battle,  was  rewarded  by  the  Congress 
with  a vote  of  commendation  by  name 
and  a gold  medal. 

Capture  of  the  U.S.S.  President  by 
a British  Squadron 

The  defeat  of  the  British  frigate 
Endymion  by  the  U.S.S.  President , 
under  Decatur,  January  15,  1815,  and 
the  immediate  capture  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  an  overwhelming  British 
squadron,  is  a story  of  a day  of  valor. 

A British  force  blockaded  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut 
south,  to  prevent  all  trade  and  the 
putting  to  sea  of  American  naval  or 
privateering  vessels. 

Decatur,  at  New  V ork,  in  the 
U.S.S.  President,  as  flagship  of  a 
squadron  consisting  of  the  Macedonian, 
Hornet,  Peacock,  Tom  Bowline  and  a 
merchant  brig,  lay  ready  to  slip  out  on 
opportunity,  hoping  to  pass  the 
blockade  and  injure  British  trade  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  deeply  laden 
President,  under  pilots,  January  14, 
1815,  in  a heavy  northwester,  put  to 
sea,  grounded  near  Sandy  Hook, 
bumped  heavily  for  nearly  two  hours 
and  at  10  P.  M.  went  clear,  but  was 
seriously  injured,  causing  loss  of  the 
speed  for  which  she  had  been  noted. 
The  ship  was  “hogged,”  her  false 
keel  was  torn  and  repairs  were  needed, 
but  she  could  not  return  against  the 
gale,  and  steered  eastward  for  fifty 
miles,  then  southeasterly.  At  day- 
light three  of  the  enemy  ships  were  in 
sight,  and  the  chase  began  which 
lasted  till  nightfall,  the  British  frigate 
Endymion  (50  guns)  leading,  the 
frigates  Tenedos,  Pomone,  brig  Dis- 
patch, and  the  razee  Majestic,  joining 
in  the  pursuit.  Escape  being  im- 
practicable, Decatur  engaged  the 
Endymion  for  two  hours  and  a hall 
until  the  Endymion  dropped  out  of 
action  at  8 ".30  F.  m.  and  the  1 resident 
resumed  her  course  nearly  east.  \\  ith 
cut  sails  and  other  injuries  she  could 


not  outsail  the  enemy.  At  11:00 
p.  M.,  as  shown  before  the  court  of 
inquiry,  the  Pomone  on  the  port  side 
delivered  a broadside,  the  Tenedos 
occupied  a raking  position,  the  Ma- 
jestic and  Dispatch  were  close  astern. 
All  hope  of  successful  resistance  or 
escape  was  over  and  Decatur  sur- 
rendered at  half  past  eleven,  by  lower- 
ing a lantern  from  the  peak.  At  three 
A.  M.  Decatur  went  on  board  the 
Majestic  and  delivered  his  sword  to 
Captain  Hayes,  commanding  the 
British  squadron,  who  immediately 
returned  it,  saying  he  “felt  proud  in 
returning  the  sword  of  an  officer  who 
had  defended  his  ship  so  nobly.” 

The  President  was  taken  to  Ber- 
muda, thence  to  London.  Decatur 
was  landed  at  New  London,  C onnecti- 
cut,  on  February  22,  amid  general 
rejoicing.  Peace  had  closed  the  War 
of  1812. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  De- 
cember 24,  1814,  arrived  at  New  \ oi  k 


in  H.B.M.S.  Favorite,  February  11, 
1815,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
February  17. 

A Court  of  Inquiry  at  New  York, 
after  careful  investigation,  found: 
“That  the  capture  of  the  President 
was  owing  to  her  injury  and  loss  of 
time  by  striking  on  the  bar,  which 
was  occasioned  by  a mistake  of  the 
pilots,”  and  “That  Commodore  De- 
catur, as  well  during  the  chase  as 
through  his  contest  with  the  enemy, 
evinced  great  judgment  and  skill, 
perfect  coolness,  the  most  determined 
resolution  and  heroic  courage;  that 
his  conduct,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
officers  and  crew,  are  highly  honorable 
to  them,  and  to  the  American  Navy, 
and  deserves  the  warmest  gratitude 
of  their  country.” 

Decatur  was  placed  in  command  ol 
the  great  Mediterranean  Squadron, 
intended  to  overawe  the  Barbary 
corsairs,  as  a mark  of  honor  and  ap- 
preciation. 
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U.S.S.  DECATUR  WAS  BUILT  IN  RICHMOND,  VA.,  AND  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  IN  1902.  SHE  IS  NOW  CLASSED  AS  A COAST  TORPEDO  VESSEL 
THOUGH  ORIGINALLY  A DESTROYER.  SHE  IS  A 420  TON  BOAT  OF  28  KNOTS  SPEED  AND  CARRIES  TWO  3-INCH  GUNS,  FIVE  6 POUNDERS  InD 

TWO  TUBES  FOR  18-INCH  TORPEDOES. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  trans- 
mitted the  finding  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  to  Decatur,  closing  with  the 
following  added  praise: 

“It  would  be  equally  unjust  to  your 
own  merit,  as  well  as  to  my  senti- 
ments, to  pass  over  this  investigation 
with  a formal  approbation.  I have, 
therefore,  to  express  to  you,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  high  sense  of  ap- 
probation which  the  President  and 
this  Department  entertain  for  your 
professional  character,  as  an  officer, 
who,  in  every  instance,  has  added 
lustre  to  the  stars  of  the  Union;  and 
whose  brilliant  actions  have  raised 
the  national  honor  and  fame,  even  in 
the  moment  of  surrendering  your  ship 
to  an  enemy’s  squadron  of  vastly 
superior  force,  over  whose  atack 
singly  you  were  decidedly  triumphant, 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  present  to 
each  of  your  gallant  officers  and  crew 
the  thanks  of  your  government  for 
their  brave  defence  of  the  ship  and 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.’’ 

The  story  of  the  President  has  been 
given  thus  fully  for  the  reason  that 
Decatur’s  judgment  has  been  as- 
sailed for  surrender  without  inflicting 
further  injury  on  the  enemy.  The 
Court  of  Inquiry  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment recorded  their  full  approbation. 

The  burning  of  the  Philadelphia  in 
Tripoli  Harbor  has  been  so  fully  and 
widely  told  that  every  American 
school  boy  knows  and  loves  its  every 
brave  detail.  To  add  to  this  common 
knowledge  would  require  a mass  of 
statement  that  cannot  add  to  the 
“Epic  of  Tripoli.” 

Personality  of  Decatur 

Decatur  was  a many-sided  man; 
a student,  inventor,  and  strategist, 
besides  being  a seaman  and  fighter. 


He  was  kindly,  not  easily  excited, 
generous  and  companionable,  a good 
son,  a devoted  husband,  and  both 
men  and  women  were  his  friends. 
Duelling  was  rather  general  in  his 
time,  especially  among  naval  and 
military  men,  and  Decatur  fought  a 
duel  with  a mate  of  a merchantman 
in  1799,  and  later  acted  as  second  in 
several  affairs  of  honor. 

From  childhood  he  associated  with 
masters  of  men,  and  with  youths  who 
were  selected,  taught  and  trained  as 
officers.  A benevolent  association  of 
shipmasters,  in  Philadelphia,  main- 
tained a nautical  school  near  the  foot 
of  Race  Street,  at  least  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
where  selected  men  were  instructed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  naviga- 
tion, seamanship,  and  gunnery.  This 
was  the  first  naval  academy  in 
America,  and  from  its  doors  came  the 
Decaturs,  Barrys,  Biddles,  Porters, 
and  many  more,  probably  one-third  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  war 
with  the  Barbary  Powers  and  the 
War  of  1812. 

Decatur  was  above  middle  height, 
erect,  broad  shouldered,  sinewy,  ac- 
tive, powerful,  a vigorous  swimmer 
and  an  adept  in  the  use  of  arms  of 
every  kind.  His  dark  and  curling 
hair  and  beard,  dark  eyes,  arched  eye- 
brows, aquiline  nose,  small  mouth, 
and  tapering  figure,  gave  him  an  air 
of  distinction.  He  married  Susan 
W heeler,  a belle  of  Norfolk,  March, 
1806,  but  had  no  children.  He  was 
baptized  in  and  attended  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

W hen  a Navy  Commissioner  the 
home  of  Decatur,  presided  over  by  his 
charming  wife,  was  the  most  noted 
and  popular  home  in  Washington. 


where  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  officials  of  the  nation ^ were 
frequent  visitors.  The  house  still 
stands  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  H Street 
and  Jackson  Place.  By  social  and 
professional  influence  Decatur  was 
enabled  to  put  under  way  a liberal 
naval  program. 

The  Decatur-Barron  Duel 

Commodore  James  Barron,  of  Vir- 
ginia, born  1769,  died  1851,  entered 
the  navy  as  a lieutenant  in  1798,  was 
commissioned  a captain  in  1799,  and 
rendered  gallant  service.  While  in 
command  of  the  Chesapeake  in  1807 
the  British  frigate  Leopard,  that  had 
followed  him  to  sea,  boarded  him  and 
took  from  the  deck  three  American 
seamen.  Barron’s  vessel  was  un- 
prepared to  fight  and  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  outrage.  A trial  re- 
sulted in  five  years’  suspension  from 
rank  and  pay,  from  1808  to  1813. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  from 
England,  after  the  war,  Barron  sought 
reinstatement  in  the  navy  and  was 
opposed  by  Decatur.  After  much 
correspondence,  a duel  was  fought  at 
Bladensburg,  in  the  early  morning  of 
March  22,  1820.  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  served  as  second  for  Decatur. 
Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliot  for  Barron. 
The  distance  was  eight  paces.  They 
both  fired  so  nearly  together  that  but 
one  report  was  heard.  They  both 
fell,  Barron  wounded  in  the  right  hip, 
Decatur  in  the  abdomen.  Decatur 
died  at  10  p.  m.  and  the  body  was 
placed  in  the  vault  at  Kalorama,  the 
country  seat  of  Joel  Barlow,  after  im- 
posing funeral  ceremonies,  and  in 
1846  was  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
placed  beside  that  of  his  father  and 
mother  in  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard 
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TO  HAVE  ON  HAND  THE  MERCHANT  SHIPS  THAT  WE  WILL  NEED  IN  TIME  OF  WAR  IT  MUST  BE  POSSIBLE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  TO  EARN  A 
LIVING  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE.  SPECIALIZED  CRAFT  SUCH  AS  THIS  ONE,  THE  SUFFOLK,  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  TO  THE  FLEET. 


American  Deep  Sea  Ships 

By  Ralph  E.  Cropley 

What  merchant  ashore  would  depend  on  the  delivery  wagons  of 
his  competitors?  Yet  this  is  our  position  in  international  trade 


HT  is  time  we  Americans 
ceased  imagining  ourselves 
to  be  a great  world  power, 
for  by  so  doing  we  but 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  who  marvel  at 
the  way  we  remain  blind  to  the  inter- 
national situation  forced  upon  us — 
blind  to  a clear-sighted  policy  of  in- 
dustrial and  military  preparedness  as 
a means  of  preventing  war  and  the 
shedding  of  either  our  blood  or  that  of 
our  children. 

Yes,  other  people  see  us  as  we  really 
are,  and  sometimes  are  kind  enough  to 
hold  up  the  mirror.  But  usually,  as 
our  ridiculousness  is  to  their  gain, 
they  are  simply  amused  by  the  queer 
things  we  do — things  like  the  passing 
of  the  Hay  Bill  to  federalize  the 
National  Guard  (an  act  of  foolishness, 
we  now  see  ourselves) — amused  at 
our  appropriating  over  $300,000,000 
for  a navy  we  cannot  build  at  the 
moment  because  our  ship  yards  are 
jammed  with  construction,  mainly  of 
Standard  Oil  tankers  or  merchant 
vessels  of  far-sighted  Scandinavians — 
amused,  and  justly  so,  that  we  have 
the  effrontery  to  believe  the  prosperity 
we  now  enjoy  is  trade  on  a solid  basis 
that  will  endure. 

Every  so  often  we  get  an  eye- 
opener  like  the  U-53,  but  the  trouble 


is  that  the  United  States  never  takes 
its  lesson  deep  to  heart.  There  is  no 
■wonder  the  country  panicked  over  the 
exploits  of  the  U-53,  seeing  that  she 
struck  at  the  very  pillars  of  our  present 
prosperity — prosperity  rather  than 
bankruptcy  because  we  are  the  com- 
missariat of  belligerents  while  our 
usual  oversea  trade  suffers  from  lack 
of  ships  to  carry  what  few  goods  South 
America  and  other  lands  buy  from  us, 
because  we  have  a tariff  wall  which 
prohibits  their  paying  us  in  goods. 

There’s  an  old  law  in  the  Bible, 
called  “Barter”.  It  holds  good  to- 
day. Exports  are  paid  for  by  im- 
ports. Unless  we  take  South  Ameri- 
ca's goods  in  payment  she  cannot  deal 
with  us  to  any  great  extent,  because 
to  pay  us  South  America  must  get 
gold  from  Europe,  and  Europe  is  not 
going  to  pay  South  America  gold  for 
her  products  in  order  that  she  may 
pay  us  for  goods  which  she  can  obtain 
just  as  well  from  Europe. 

Recently  in  speaking  of  our  tariff, 
Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  said: 

“Protection  is  beginning  to 
have  for  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans the  ugly  aspect  of  an  un- 
friendly, keep-out,  touch-me-not, 
charity  - begins  - at  - home  policy, 
while  Free  Trade  seems  to  be  a 
mutual  - benefit,  love-thy-neigh- 
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bor,  peace  - promoting  policy. 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  great 
exemplar  of  the  advantages  of  un- 
restricted trade  and  has  profited 
enormously  by  her  stout  ad- 
herence to  that  practice.” 

And  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  which  gives 
England  the  industrial  and  financial 
strength  to  cope  with  her  present 
extremity. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that 
when  this  war  is  over  American  manu- 
facturers will  be  swamped  before  the 
active  competition  resulting  from  the 
resumption  of  foreign  production, 
which  will  create  a situation  the 
United  States  cannot  meet  withoui  i 
sensible  use  of  the  protecting  power 
of  the  government.  The  sooner  the 
American  mind  is  divested  of  the  idea 
that  these  tariff  duties,  elastic  or 
otherwise,  will  play  a large  part  in  the 
commercial  reconstruction  of  the 
world,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
chance  of  continued  prosperity.  For 
the  emergency  is  largely  imaginary. 
Yet,  if  it  were  undeniably  real,  it 
assuredly  could  not  be  met  by  any 
legislative  program  of  which  the  “pro- 
tective” principle  is  the  basis  and 
informing  spirit. 

Surely  if  there  is  to  be  renewed  any 
activity  in  the  United  States  in 
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WHERE  WOULD  WE  FIND,  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG,  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  SHIPS  THAT  WE  WILL  NEED  FOR  SUPPLYING  THE  FIGHTING  FLEET. 
LIGHTLY  BUILT  COASTERS,  DESIGNED  FOR  QUICK  RUNS  WITH  PASSENGERS,  WOULD  HARDLY  BE  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  ARDUOUS  WORK  OF  THE 

TRAIN. 


producing  goods  to  meet  the  demands 
of  peace,  we  must  have  a market  for 
them  outside  the  country  as  well  as  in 
it.  The  exhausted  European  nations 
are  not  going  to  pour  a great  surplus 
upon  us  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
fighting,  any  more  than  they  are  going 
to  keep  up  a large  demand  for  our 
products.  We  shall  still  need  an  out- 
let and  all  the  foreign  trade  we  can 
get.  We  shall  need  to  sell  abroad  all 
we  can  and  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  home  market  so  far  as 
our  own  products  are  concerned. 
And,  to  get  this  needed  market,  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  industrial 
organization  does  not  involve  the 
dislocation  of  trade  relations  with 
other  nations  or  the  closing  of  our 
ports  against  them. 

Even  if  South  America  should  be- 
come one  of  our  permanent  customers 
for  the  kind  of  goods  she  has  been  pur- 
chasing since  the  European  war  began, 
we  could  not  do  business  with  her — 
we  could  not  deliver  our  goods.  We 
haven’t  the  ships  - — the  delivery 
wagons.  We  are  in  the  predicament 
Wanamaker  would  be  in  if  Macy 
owned  the  delivery  wagons  and  Wana- 
maker had  to  use  them.  The  two 
stores  being  of  the  same  type,  surely 
Macy  in  its  own  wagons  would  not 
deliver  \\  anamaker’s  goods  to  Macy’s 
own  customers  ahead  of  Macy’s  own 
goods.  The  simile  is  that  both  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  large  industrial 


nations,  like  the  United  States.  Their 
customers  are  our  customers,  but 
England  and  Germany  have  large 
merchant  marines,  — the  delivery 
wagons  of  the  world. 

Because  of  delivery,  just  recently 
an  American  manufacturer  of  cast 
iron  pipes  failed  to  get  a contract  with 
the  City  of  Buenos  Aires — even  though 
the  cost  of  producing  his  goods  was 
less  than  what  it  cost  his  British  rival. 
He  lost  out  because  the  South  Ameri- 
can city  had  insisted  the  bids  should 
lie  f.  o.  b.  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  high 
freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
German  ships  and  over  half  of  the 
British,  for  Admiralty  purposes,  made 
■the  final  cost  of  the  American  goods 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  British. 
Such  a state  of  affairs  would  not  have 
existed  if  we  had  not  been  playing 
politics  with  shipping  for  fifty  years. 

No  wonder  foreign  nations  are  not 
only  amused  but  thankful  we  won’t 
see  ourselves  as  the  fools  they  believe 
us  to  be  for  allowing  the  prize  of  per- 
manent possession  of  the  world’s 
trade  to  slip  away  and  turning  to 
grasp  the  bauble  of  war  contracts — 
which  a single  U-boat  can  burst  like 
a toy  balloon. 

I speak  of  the  commercial  side  of 
the  merchant  marine,  first,  because  a 
nation  is  inclined  to  legislate  in  tune 
with  its  pocketbook,  and  only  through 
the  money  making  instinct  of  the 


American  people  will  we  get  a back- 
bone for  our  navy.  As  a backbone 
for  the  navy  is  the  most  essential 
reason  why  the  Effiited  States  should 
have  a large  merchant  marine.  For, 
no  matter  how  fine  our  fleet  may  be, 
it  is  utterly  useless  in  time  of  war  un- 
less it  is  backed  up  by  merchant  ships 
to  coal  and  feed  it  and  enable  it  to 
keep  the  high  seas.  Because  of  lack 
of  foresight,  when  the  Spanish  war 
came  upon  us  in  1898  we  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  the  poorest  collection  of 
floating  wrecks  that  were  ever  cor- 
ralled. We  had  to  have  them  for 
transports,  supply  ships,  colliers  and 
other  auxiliaries  necessary  to  a well 
balanced  navy.  That  we  got  them 
at  all  was  only  because  Spain  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  insist  on  strict 
neutrality  from  the  neutral  nations. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  our  costly  experience 
of  1898,  ten  years  later  the  United 
States  could  not  provide  a sufficient 
consort  to  coal  and  feed  our  sixteen 
battleships  dramatically  encircling  the 
globe.  English,  German  and  Italian 
vessels  were  chartered  to  serve  the 
fleet.  Supposing  the  European  catas- 
trophe of  August,  1914,  had  come 
while  our  fleet  was  visiting  in  Australia, 
where,  as  it  was,  great  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
coal.  Our  warships  would  simply 
have  had  to  rot  in  Australia’s  hospit- 
able waters  till  we  built  colliers  and 
supply  ships  to  go  out  and  “mother” 
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TO  KEEP  THE  FIGHTING  SHIPS  SUPPLIED  WITH  FUEL,  FOOD,  AMMUNITION  AND  STORES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OUR  NAVY  WILL  NEED  THE  SERVICES 
OF  OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  MERCHANT  SHIPS — MAINLY  BIG,  POT-BELLIED  CARGO  CRAFT  OF  STURDY  CONSTRl  C 


them  home.  The  cruise  was  os- 
tentatiously a warning  to  Japan  of  our 
mythical  preparedness,  but  if  shot 
had  actually  been  exchanged  the  lack 
of  merchant  ship  “mothers  would 
have  so  handicapped  the  operations  of 
the  fleet  that  it  would  have  stood  an 
excellent  chance  of  glorious  defeat. 

In  1898  and  1908  we  realized  what  a 
frightful  and  costly  mistake  it  was 
not  to  fortify  ourselves  with  a mer- 
chant marine  auxiliary  to  our  navy. 
Nothing  was  ever  so  manifest.  The 
whole  country  on  those  two  occasions 
rang  with  cries  of  protest  and  amaze- 
ment. Yet  to-day  finds  us  just  as 
badly  off. 

What  is  wrong  with  us?  Can’t  we 
realize  that,  as  a nation,  we  are  an 
orphan  and  must  fight  our  own  battles 
in  international  life?  Don't  we  see 
that  we  are  committed  to  the  use  of 
the  seas,  which  are  our  boundaries,  by 
all  the  factors  in  the  scheme  of  civiliza- 
tion— committed  geographically,  po- 
litically, commercially,  socially  and 
by  military  necessities  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation?  Why  do  we  so 
easily  forget  our  lessons?  Is  the 
answer,  war  is  not  a nation’s  worst 
evil,  but  too  much  prosperity  is? 

England,  much  to  her  sorrow,  failed 
to  heed  Lord  Roberts’  warning  of  the 
German  menace  and  prepare  herself 
for  war.  We  in  turn  fail  to  pay  any 
attention  whatsoever  to  the  words  of 


Admiral  Mahan,  the  ablest  naval 
writer  of  modern  days,  who,  in  dis- 
cussing our  future  naval  power,  said: 

“Can  this  navy  be  had  with- 
out restoring  the  merchant  ship- 
ping? It  is  doubtful.  History 
has  proved  that  such  a purely 
military  sea  power  can  be  built 
up  by  a despot,  as  one  was  done 
by  Louis  XIV;  but  experience 
showed  that  his  navy  was  like  a 
growth  which,  having  no  root, 
soon  withers  away.” 

What  a commentary  on  the  Ameri- 
can naval  policy  of  the  last  fifty  years! 

Look  at  our  Spanish  war  from  the 
army  side.  Thousands  of  our  troops 
were  mobilized  at  I ampa,  Florida, 
and  for  months  were  compelled  to 
suffer  from  fevers  and  malaria  because 
we  had  no  merchant  ships  in  which  to 
transport  them  the  few  hundred  miles 
to  Cuba.  Many  of  the  regiments 
never  even  left  Tampa,  as  the  war  was 
over  before  they  could  be  moved. 

It  matters  not  how  powerful  a 
fighting  fleet  may  be,  its  operations 
are  limited  to  coast  defense  unless  it  is 
backed  up  by  transports  carrying  pro- 
visions, ammunition  and  supplies  ol 
every  character.  Our  tiny  Asiatic 
squadron,  in  time  of  peace,  uses  four 
hundred  tons  of  coal  a day,  which 
must  be  brought  thousands  ot  miles 
over  land  and  sea. 


To  be  efficient  in  time  of  war  our 
present  navy  needs  the  backing  up  of 
over  four  hundred  auxiliary  merchant 
ships, — mainly  big  pot-bellied  cargo 
craft  and  a few  express  liners  for 
armed  scouts, — ships  to  do  the  real, 
hard,  dirty  work  of  war,  as  has  been 
proven  by  the  wonderful  efficiency  of 
the  British  merchant  marine  the  past 
two  years  in  performing  deeds  we  have 
heard  but  little  about,  which  yet  have 
been  as  essential  to  England’s  com- 
mand of  the  seas  as  is  gasoline  to  the 
automobile. 

If  we  used  Old  Dominion  liners, 
Clyde,  Ward,  Savannah  and  other 
coastwise  ships,  we  could  hardly 
muster  half  of  the  necessary  four 
hundred,  and,  into  the  bargain,  would 
have  a lot  of  vessels  totally  unsuited 
to  the  work  of  enabling  our  navy  to 
keep  the  high  seas.  For,  primarily, 
what  ships  we  have  in  the  merchant 
line,  except  in  the  case  of  the  vessels 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.  and  about  twenty-five  other  in- 
dividual cases,  are  not  heavy  enough 
in  construction  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  war,  and  also  of  too  small  ton- 
nage to  be  of  any  great  strategic  value. 

It  is  true  we  have  a few  government 
transports  purchased  in  1898,  but 
most  of  them  are  over  twenty-five 
years  old — -one  is  forty-two  and  the 
efficient  life  of  a ship  is  twenty  years. 
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In  his  recent  book,  The  Heritage  of 
Tyre,  William  Brown  Meloney  says: 
‘The  transports  that  were  pur- 
chased in  1898  should  have  been 
scrapped  long  ago.  If  a private 
concern  owned  them  they  would 
have  been.  It  is  boasted  by  the 
government  that  in  1914  these 
vessels  saved  $300,000  over  what 
it  would  have  cost  to  perform  the 
same  service  by  patronizing  pri- 
vate American  ships.  But  Bri- 
tain makes  no  such  boast.  She 
employs  her  merchant  marine  to 
do  her  trooping  and  her  carrying 
and  her  colliering,  between  her 
occasions  the  commerce  of  the 
earth  maintains  them. 

“We  (U.S.A.)  need  scouts  and 
troopers  and  colliers.  To  obtain 
Mauretanias  and  Aquitanias  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  as  Britain  has  paid,  calling 
the  price  by  any  name  one  will — 
subsidy,  subvention,  grant  or 
bounty,  but  paying  it.  To  have 
troopers  and  colliers  the  United 
States  must  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  in  their  respective 
trades  of  peace  against  the  day  it 
shall  suddenly  need  them.  We 
must  be  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice.  ” 

Yet  we  make  the  sacrifice  by  passing 
the  La  Follette  Seamen’s  Bill,  which, 
when  peace  rules  the  earth  once  more, 
will  force  out  what  few  deep  sea  ships 
there  are  under  the  American  flag, — 
force  them  to  the  shelter  of  foreign 
registry  to  live  at  all,  unless  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  recently  created,  can 
bring  the  American  people  to  their 
senses. 

The  reason  we  have  not  had  a 
decent  merchant  marine  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  both  political  parties. 
For,  in  seeking  the  Labor  vote,  they 
have  engaged  in  bitter  rivalry  as  to 
which  could  accomplish  absolutely 
nothing.  After  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
until  the  new  Ship  Bill  was  passed 


early  in  September,  1916,  the  Demo- 
crats, by  reason  of  the  La  Follette 
Bill,  led  in  the  destruction  of  American 
hopes  and  protection  on  the  high  seas. 

The  La  Follette  Bill  was  created,  I 
believe,  primarily  to  improve  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  labor  on 
shipboard.  And  in  this  respect  it  is 
justified.  Shipowners,  especially  of 
English  liners,  should  have  made  the 
changes  long  ago,  and  labor  cannot  be 
blamed  for  trying  to  secure  decent 
legislation  in  this  respect.  But  like 
all  class  legislation,  Labor  goes  too  far, 
resulting  in  the  La  Follette  Bill  which 
contains  features  that  make  it  un- 
profitable to  operate  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  in  normal  times.  Con- 
sequently the  bill  should  becondemned 
as  a vicious  piece  of  legislation,  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  the  American 
nation. 

The  one  ray  of  light  in  the  whole 
tragic  situation  is  the  creation  of  the 
Shipping  Board  in  the  new  Ship  Bill, 
with  the  great  possibility  of  taking  the 
revision  of  our  shipping  rules  and  regu- 
lations out  of  the  melee  of  politics. 
Based  on  the  excellent  British  Board 
of  Trade — a commission  more  es- 
sential to  the  British  nation  than  the 
King  himself  — our  new  Shipping 
Board  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
things  to  assure  the  welfare  -and 
national  defense  of  the  United  States. 
For  it  will  serve  materially  the  policy 
of  developing  American  shipping  in 
the  world’s  trade  and,  if  intelligently 
directed,  will  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  country  as  a factor  in  that  trade 
in  competition  with  other  nations. 

It  also  ought  to  make  us  more 
potent  and  influential  in  our  general 
international  relations,  certainly  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  progress 
in  civilization.  And  to  get  this  board 
those  of  us  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  at  heart  have  had  to  stand 
for  the  utter  foolishness  of  many  sec- 
tions of  the  new  Ship  Bill  in  order  to 
obtain  a beginning,  even  though  as  a 


whole  the  bill  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

All  public  support  should  be  given 
that  the  board  may  successfully  assist 
American  vessels  to  earn  their  salt, 
obtain  a backbone  for  our  navy  and 
improve  the  credit  and  respect  which, 
at  the  moment  we  enjoy  so  infinitesim- 
ally in  our  foreign  relations.  We 
must  give  the  board  our  unstinted 
support,  for,  without  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  criticism,  it  is  going  to  have 
great  difficulty  living  down  the  fact 
that  it  is  tagged  with  $50,000,000  for 
possible  government  ownership  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  is  not  wanted; 
it  is  going  to  try  and  bring  the  warring 
elements  in  shipping  to  the  point 
where  they  will  stop  calling  each  other 
names  and  recognize  the  other  fellow’s 
case. 

By  our  support  we  must  enable  the 
board  to  sound  a call  that  will  draw 
Americans  back  to  the  sea.  Instead  of 
our  country  boys  going  to  the  already 
overcrowded  cities,  careers  in  the 
merchant  marine  should  be  opened 
for  them  with  added  opportunity  of 
doing  their  bit  for  their  country  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  four  thousand 
men  who  are  discharged  from  the  navy 
each  year  should  be  enticed  into  the 
merchant  marine.  At  the  moment 
we  blandly  let  them  throw  away  their 
training,  in  itself  so  necessary  to  a 
Naval  Reserve,  which  from  any  angle, 
as  England  has  so  decidedly  proven  to 
herself  for  generations,  is  worth  every 
dollar  it  may  cost  and  a great  deal 
more. 

We  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  re- 
main blind  to  the  international  posi- 
tion the  U-53  has  forced  upon  us,  and 
hope  to  survive  as  the  power  we  like 
to  imagine  ourselves  to  be.  We  must 
have  our  merchant  marine,  for  trade 
as  well  as  naval  purposes,  otherwise 
stand  to  shed  either  our  blood  or  that 
of  our  children  and  pay  the  penalty  for 
our  blindness  by  our  shores  being 
visited  by  the  horrors  of  war. 


OUR  NEW  COVER 

The  special  cover  in  colors  under  which  our  December  and  January  numbers  were  issued  has  proved 
so  popular  that  we  have  decided  to  retain  the  same  design  during  five  months  at  least,  with  the  difference 
that  it  will  be  printed  in  one  color  instead  of  five.  _ ....  . . 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  noted  the  significance  of  this  design,  it  is  pertinent  to  explain  that 
the  battleship  and  other  fighting  craft  embody  the  idea  of  sea  power  as  a sure  protection  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  state  which  is  symbolized  as  the  spirit  of  armed  liberty. 


She  is  one  ol  our  latest  sea-fighters 
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A Deep  at  the  battleship  Oklahoma  through  the  trees  that  line  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  , 

and  is  a 27,500-ton  vessel  mounting  ten  14-inch  guns  and  twenty-one  5-inch.  Her  engines  develop  21,700  horse-power  anc 

drive  her  20.58  knots.  She  is  a ship  of  the  first  fighting  line 
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It  takes  a heavy-  sea  to  make  a great  battleship  pitch  like  this  and  show  her  ram.  She  has  just  made  a deep  plunge  and  scooped  up  tons  of  water 

As  she  rises  it  rolls  off  her  forward  deck  in  a cascade 
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Morning  inspection  at  one  of  the  National  Service  Schools  of  the  Navy  League.  Tent  walls  must  be  rolled  up  uniformly,  bedding  and  other  gear  laid  out  in  the  prescribed 
manner  and  the  occupants  of  each  tent  stand  at  attention  in  the  company  street  and  salute  as  inspecting  officer  and  staff  approach 


Compulsory  Military  Training 

and  Service 

By  Hon.  Sidney  M.  Ballou 

Part  I— Some  Definitions  and  an  Historical  Sketch 


► HE  great  body  of 
thinking  people  in  the 
United  States  have  re- 
jected the  claims  of  the 
extreme  pacifists  that 
the  security  of  this  country  can  be 
left  to  moral  suasion,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  that  preparedness  is  in  itself 
a cause  of  war.  The  great  body  of 
people  are  demanding  that  this  coun- 
try be  provided  with  an  adequate 
force  for  its  protection.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  there  is  no 
adequate  force  available  now;  that 
force  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  deemed  adequate  three  years  ago 
has  been  shown  by  the  European  war 
to  be  inadequate,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  liability  of  peace- 
loving  nations  to  be  drawn  into  con- 
flict against  their  desires,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  immensity  of 
the  forces  loosed  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Specifically,  there  have  been 
built  up  systems  of  national  fighting 
efficiency,  backed  by  national  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  whose  strength  is  in- 
calculably greater  than  any  system  of 
force  the  world  has  ever  known,  and, 
to  crown  all,  these  forces  are  not  acting 
singly  but  in  gigantic  alliances.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  this  is  a time  of  stock- 
taking of  our  national  resources  and 
a period  of  readjustment  of  our  ideas 
of  the  measures  of  things. 

What  is  Adequate  Force? 

Assuming  that  the  nation  has  de- 
manded a force  adequate  for  its  pro- 
tection the  lawmakers  of  both  parties 
are  avowedly  endeavoring  to  meet 
that  demand.  Here,  however,  all 
unanimity  of  thought  ceases.  1 here 
are  as  many  ideas  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes adequate  force  as  there  are  ideas 
as  to  how  best  it  can  be  secured.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that 
such  adequate  force  can  be  secured  by 
this  country,  at  this  time,  only  by 
some  system  of  compulsory  military 
training  and  service. 

We  must  start  with  a clear  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  our  principal  terms. 
The  phrase  “adequate  force’  is  too 


important  to  be  dismissed  as  yet. 
Often  used,  it  is  seldom  defined. 

The  only  way  of  getting  a clear  idea 
of  what  is  adequate  force  is  by  con- 
sideration of  two  questions.  First, 
what  is  that  force  expected  to  ac- 
complish, and  second,  what  resistance 
is  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  ac- 
complishment. 

Prevention  of  Invasion 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  first  and 
paramount  idea  which  springs  into 
mind  is  the  prevention  of  invasion  of 
the  soil  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
first  and  most  insistent  demand  of  an 
aroused  nation. 

Defense  of  National  Policies 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  dismiss 
this  as  the  only  end  to  be  attained. 
Every  nation  has  national  policies. 
Some  of  these  are  worth  fighting  for 
and  some  are  not.  Some  national 
policies  for  which  we  have  fought  in 
the  past  are  as  follows: 

1776  Independence. 

1809  Freedom  of  our  commerce  and 
seamen  from  molestation  by 
the  Barbary  nations. 

1812  Freedom  from  the  right  of  visit, 
search  and  impressment  of 
her  alleged  nationals  as  prac- 
ticed by  England. 

1861  Indissolubility  of  the  Union  as 
opposed  to  the  right  of  seces- 
sion. 

1898  Freedom  of  Cuba  from  mis- 
government  by  Spain. 

Now,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  a 
majority  of  these  cases  the  armed 
might  of  this  country  was  directed, 
not  primarily  to  repelling  invasion,  but 
as  a wholly  external  force.  If  more 
of  our  smaller  exercises  of  force  had 
been  included,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  Haiti  and  in  Nicaraugua, 
or  the  attempt  to  secure  a salute  from 
Huerta,  the  proportion  of  external  use 
of  force  would  be  much  larger. 

Of  the  national  policies  for  which  we 
would  fight  to-day  it  is  safe  to 
enumerate  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
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ownership  of  the  Panama  Lanai  and 
the  right  to  exclude  unassimilable 
races.  Others  might  be  suggested. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
congratulated  on  definitely  abandoning 
the  policy  of  Rome  and  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  protection  of  our  citizens  in 
foreign  lands,  it  is  not  altogether  safe 
to  exclude  this  permanently  from  the 
list.  Practically  all  these  national 
policies  are  of  such  a nature  that,  if 
challenged,  the  United  States  would 
have  not  only  to  take  the  offensive 
but  wage  war  externally. 

The  Offensive-Defensive 
Moreover,  it  is  a maxim  of  military 
science  that  whatever  may  be  the 
original  cause  of  war,  the  best  way 
to  win  a war  is  to  take  the  offensive 
against  the  enemy.  Nothing  can  be 
accomplished  by  taking  a passive 
defensive,  allowing  the  opponent  full 
liberty  to  concentrate,  strike  and 
withdraw  whenever  and  wherever  he 
pleases.  How  many  men  would  it 
take  to  keep  the  Harvard  football 
eleven  from  the  goal  line  if  the  de- 
fense was  strung  out  across  the  field, 
kept  behind  a certain  line  and  for- 
bidden to  break  through  and  tackle 
the  men  with  the  ball.  1 he  fact  that 
we  are  trying  defense  ot  this  negative 
kind  on  the  Mexican  border  to-day 
will  only  add  one  more  example  to  its 
futility. 

All  this  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  what  is  an  ade- 
quate force.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
still  take  as  a minimum  the  amount 
of  force  necessary  to  repel  invasion, 
assuming  that  if  we  are  safe  in  this 
respect  we  may  have  time  to  organize 
the  still  greater  force  that  may  be 
necessarv  to  prosecution  of  war  to 
final  victory. 

Security  from  invasion  depends 
first  upon  our  navy  and  second  upon 
our  mobile  army.  Coast  defenses, 
often  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
were  never  intended,  nor  can  they 
possibly  be  made  adequate  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  troops  at  any  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  available  places  along 
our  long  coast  line. 
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So  far  as  our  navy  is  concerned,  we 
have  made  a good  beginning  in  con- 
struction. The  main  problem  will  be 
adequately  to  man  the  ships  in  active 
service  and  to  obtain  a sufficient 
trained  reserve  to  put  the  reserve 
ships  in  commission  in  time  of  war. 
This  problem  of  personnel  is  so  bound 
up  with  the  greater  problem  of  an 
adequate  land  force  that  it  needs  no 
further  discussion  here. 

What  We  May  Have  to  Meet 

So  far  as  the  size  of  the  force  which 
our  army  might  be  compelled  to  meet, 
the  War  College  has  prepared  and 
published  a table  which  gives  the  size 
and  character  of  forces  which  might 
be  brought  against  us. 

This  table,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  shows  that  by  using  half  the 
ships  available  for  the  first  expedition 
and  75  per  cent  for  the  second,  Ger- 
many could  land  387,000fully  equipped 
men  on  our  shores  within  16  days  and 
follow  it  with  a second  expedition  of 

440.000  men  in  another  31  days.  In  a 
similar  manner,  France  could  land 

160.000  men  in  16  days  and  240,000 
in  another  31  days.  Japan  could  land 

95.000  men  in  22)4  days  and  another 

140.000  men  in  41  days  thereafter. 
Figures  for  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  are  also 
given. 

A force  adequate  to  prevent  in- 
vasion is  obviously  one  which  could 
effectually  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
first  expedition.  If  this  could  be  in- 
sured, no  second  expedition  would 
follow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
is  any  uncertainty  or  weakness  in  our 
ability  to  defeat  the  landing  of  the 
first  expedition,  we  should  have  to 
reckon  with  the  augmented  numbers 
of  the  two  combined. 

Compulsory  Training  and  Compulsory 
Service — Definitions 

Having  gained  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  an  adequate  force 
we  pass  to  the  proposition  that  such 
force  can  be  obtained  only  by  some 
form  of  compulsory  military  training 
and  compulsory  military  service. 
Here  again  it  is  worth  while  to  get  the 
meaning  of  our  terms  exactly  defined. 

The  question  is  briefly  whether  we 
shall  have  compulsory  military  train- 
ing or  compulsory  military  service, 
or  both.  By  compulsory  military 
training  we  mean  the  imposition  of 
legal  obligation  on  every  able-bodied 
male  citizen,  unless  exempted  by  law, 


to  submit  to  military  instruction  for 
a certain  period,  usually  at  arriving 
at  a certain  age.  This  is  applicable 
to  time  ot  peace  as  well  as  war,  but  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  institu- 
tion of  this  training  in  time  of  peace. 
By  compulsory  military  service  we 
mean  the  legal  obligation  to  be  called 
upon  to  join  an  army  actually  at  war. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  argument  as 
to  the  general  principle  of  compulsory 
military  service  as  thus  defined.  The 
right  to  compel  this  is  inherent  in 
every  nation.  The  United  States  al- 
ways has  used  this  power  in  every 
serious  conflict  and  probably  always 
will.  Provision  for  it  is  on  the 
statute  books  to-day.  The  present 
National  Defense  Act  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  President,  in  time  of  war, 
to  draft  men  into  the  Reserve  Militia 
as  the  first  step  toward  compelling 
their  services.  If  it  were  not  on  the 
statute  book  it  could  and  would  be 
put  there  as  it  has  in  the  past,  when- 
ever the  emergency  became  grave 
enough  to  warrant,  and  we  are  not 
now  engaged  in  any  futile  attempt  to 
limit  this  right  in  advance.  Mani- 
festly we  are  not  arguing  the  right  or 
power  to  compel  military  service  in 
time  of  war.  The  question  must  be 
merely  as  to  some  new  manner  of 
exercising  this  power  as  a sequence  to 
the  proposed  military  training. 

Military  training  is  a necessary  pre- 
requisite to  military  service.  Mili- 
tary service  without  military  training 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  can  be 
designated  as  criminal  neglect,  under 
the  worst  it  is  little  less  than  murder. 
If  military  training  is  postponed  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  un- 
trained individual  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  fight,  instead  of  being  an  asset 
to  his  country,  is  a liability  for  a 
period  which  none  put  at  less  than 
six  months  and  few  at  less  than  a 
year.  This  liability  is  assumed  at  a 
time  when  the  country,  actually  en- 
gaged in  war,  is  least  able  to  bear  it  as 
a matter  of  cost  or  to  afford  it  as  a 
matter  of  time.  Are  we  arguing 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  postpone 
assuming  this  liability  until  this  time, 
in  the  hope,  negatived  by  all  history, 
that  we  may  never  have  to  assume  it? 
Some  aspects  of  the  question  come  to 
about  this. 

The  first  and  most  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  to  have  com- 
pulsory military  training  in  time  of 
peace.  This  >s  a new  departure  in 
this  country,  and  involves  a radical 
change  in  policy.  The  second  ques- 


tion is  whether  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
we  shall  call  into  service  certain  1 
classes  of  these  trained  men.  This 
corrollary  is  obvious  and  natural. 
The  questions  are  separated  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  purpose  of  restating 
and  emphasizing  that  this  last  propo- 
sition, which  seems  to  many  the  chief 
bugbear,  is  not  a departure  in  principle 
and  involves  no  new  invasion  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen. 

It  is  only  a difference  in  the  time  and 
manner  of  applying  the  principle. 
There  always  has  been  compulsory 
military  service  in  every  serious  war. 

It  is  merely  a question  of  whether  we 
shall  wait  till  other  methods  have 
broken  down  and  then  apply  it  to 
untrained  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  chosen  by  lot,  or  whether  we 
shall  start  at  the  outset  and  apply  it 
to  trained  men  chosen  equally  by 
chance  through  their  happening  to  be 
at  specified  ages  at  the  time  of  war. 

It  is  to  the  affirmative  of  both  ques- 
tions that  this  paper  is  directed. 

Historical — General 

It  would  be  possible,  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  make  an  exhaustive  his- 
torical study  of  universal  military 
service  from  the  time  it  was  instituted 
by  Moses  in  obedience  to  the  direct 
command  of  God,  as  related  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Numbers.  Athens, 
Sparta  and  Rome  are  familiar  exam- 
ples of  nations  which  at  one  time  or 
another  adopted  the  principle.  Al- 
ways this  period  coincided  with  the 
nation’s  growing  greatness,  and  always 
upon  abandonment  of  the  principle 
the  nation  suffered  extinction,  usually 
at  the  hands  of  some  rougher  tribe 
whose  every  man  was  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms.  Not  the  glory  that 
was  Greece  nor  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome  could  save  the  splendid  civiliza- 
tions of  those  nations  when  once  the 
fighting  spirit  had  declined.  The 
transition  from  the  willingness  of  each 
citizen  to  bear  his  part  in  the  common 
defense  to  the  belief  that  he  was  great 
enough  to  hire  other  men  to  do  his 
fighting,  and  the  inevitable  end  of 
that  policy,  would  well  repay  a more 
extended  study  than  this  brief  para- 
graph. 

Historical — United  States 

We  may  well  pause,  however,  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  Its  lessons,  unfor- 
tunately, are  little  understood.  Every 
generation  has  been  called  upon  to 
fight,  every  generation  has  repeated 
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the  mistakes  of  its  predecessors,  and 
every  generation  has  suffered  the  same 
disastrous  consequences.  The  fact 
that  all  our  wars  have  been  ultimately 
won,  often  obscures  the  real  lessons  of 
our  past  conflicts  and  renders  it  im- 
perative that  they  be  taught  and 
understood. 

Every  nation  can  understand  the 
lessons  of  a national  disaster  like  Jena 
or  Sedan.  The  only  question  before 
us  is  whether  we  must  wait  for  a Jena 
or  Sedan,  or  whether  the  country  can 
be  made  to  listen  to  the  great  lessons 
of  history. 

The  history  of  the  United  States 
shows  a series  of  persistent  attempts  to 
depend  on  a small  standing  army 
backed  by  a volunteer  system.  It 
shows  that  this  has  invariably  resulted 
in  sending  untrained  men  to  battle  and 
in  serious  initial  disasters.  It  shows 
that  in  every  case  where  a war  has 
outlasted  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm 
the  volunteer  system  has  completely 
broken  down. 

It  shows  that  the  various  expedients 
to  which  the  nation  has  then  resorted 
to  bolster  up  the  volunteer  system 
have  been  enormously  expensive  and 
woefully  inefficient.  It  shows  that  in 
every  serious  war  the  nation  has 
finally  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
conscription.  It  shows  that  even  con- 
scription, when  thus  put  into  effect, 
has  resulted  only  in  the  addition  of 
untrained  men  or  in  the  hiring  of  sub- 
stitutes with  all  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  use  of  mercenary  soldiers. 


SEA  POWER 

The  Revolution 

To  take  but  one  conspicuous  ex- 
ample from  our  many  wars,  the  war 
for  American  Independence  would 
seem  an  ideal  example  for  testing  the 
efficacy  of  the  volunteer  system.  A 
country  of  virile  pioneers,  accustomed 
to  out-door  life  and  the  use  of  fire 
arms,  actuated  by  patriotism  and 
united  by  a sense  of  grievance  and  a 
high  resolve  to  achieve  liberty  and 
independence,  would  appear  to  need 
nothing  to  make  the  system  a success. 
A candid  review  of  our  military  policy 
and  its  consequences  compels  the  be- 
lief that  the  system  was  anything  but 
a success. 

At  the  outset  troops  were  organized 
by  giving  a captain’s  commission  to 
anyone  who  could  enroll  a company, 
and  a colonel’s  commission  to  anyone 
who  could  raise  a regiment.  This 
system,  under  which  ability  to  raise 
men  is  made  the  sole  qualification  for 
command,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion since  it  has  come  down  to  our  own 
times  and  has  been  employed,  without 
exception,  at  the  beginning  of  all  our 
wars.  It  seems  inseparable  from  the 
system  of  raising  volunteers  at  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

The  true  history  of  the  Revolution, 
not  the  history  in  the  school  books, 
shows  one  long  and  heartbreaking 
struggle  between  the  indomitable  will 
and  courage  of  Washington  and  the 
effects  of  a pernicious  military  system. 
All  sorts  of  devices,  in  ever  increasing 
measure,  had  to  be  resorted  to  to 


Promotion  by  Selection— 


I have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  list  of  officers  recommended 
for  promotion  by  the  board  of  selec- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  board  does 
not  understand  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  select  only  with  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  best  material  for  admirals. 

They  have  been  unable  to  get  into 
their  minds  the  idea  that  the  in- 
dividuals have  no  rights,  and  that  the 
navy  itself  comes  first;  that  seniority 
and  past  services  are  to  be  given  no 
weight  irrespective  of  what  is  promised 
for  the  future. 

Admirals  are  born  and  not  made, 
but  you  cannot  make  a first  class 
golfer  even  if  he  is  born  with  certain 
qualities,  unless  you  give  the  man 
plenty  of  practice  to  bring  out  the 
good  that  is  in  him. 

What  is  true  of  the  golfer  is  very 


much  more  true  of  the  admiral. 
Therefore,  the  younger  you  find  your 
admiral,  the  better,  and  the  board 
ought  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
captain’s  list,  and  not  at  the  top. 
Beginning  at  the  top  and  going  down 
is  really  plucking.  Of  course,  the 
fault  is  in  the  system.  If  you  picked 
out  in  the  junior  grades  the  specially 
bright  and  capable  men  and  promoted 
them  rapidly,  you  would  have  the 
captain’s  list  full  of  young  men  who 
can  be  promoted  by  seniority,  leaving 
the  admiral  in  command  of  a fleet  sure 
of  good  team  work  from  his  captains. 

Under  the  present  system  every 
captain  is  bound  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  direct  attention  to  him- 
self, in  order  to  insure  that  he  will  not 
be  passed  over  for  some  more  fortunate 
or  more  spectacular  personage.  It 


obtain  volunteers.  Bounties  began 
at  $10,  then  $20  and  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  then  $86  and  finally 
$200.  Officers  finally  had  to  be 
promised  half  pay  for  seven  years 
after  the  war.  Short  terms  of  en- 
listment were  apparently  the  only 
terms  on  which  volunteers  could  be 
obtained,  with  the  result  that  the 
army  was  always  melting  away  at 
critical  moments.  When  all  these 
devices  failed  to  raise  the  number  of 
men  required  Congress  was  finally 
forced  to  recommend  conscription. 
The  draft  was,  as  usual,  accompanied 
by  the  provision  that  substitutes 
might  be  hired,  and  at  one  time  the 
practice  of  employing  deserters  from 
Burgoyne’s  army  was  so  prevalent  as 
to  call  forth  official  remonstrance  from 
Washington. 

Without  going  further  into  the  de- 
tails of  history,  the  effect  of  our  mili- 
tary system  during  the  Revolution 
was  that  while  395,000  men  were 
called  out  at  one  time  or  another,  all 
of  whom  under  our  pension  system 
had  a claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  the  largest  number  that  Con- 
gress was  able  to  raise  during  any  one 
year  (1776)  was  89,600  men  of  whom 
42,700  were  militia.  The  largest 
force  that  Washington  could  lead  to 
battle  at  any  one  time  was  less  than 
17,000  and  at  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  during  the  time  of  our 
greatest  peril,  his  effective  strength 
was  less  than  4,000. 

(To  be  continued.) 

. Criticism 

you  make  a mistake  in  selecting  a 
captain,  it  is  a mistake  you  can  never 
correct.  If  you  make  a mistake  in 
selecting  a lieutenant  or  junior  lieu- 
tenant, you  put  him  in  the  limelight 
and  if  you  have  made  a mistake  time 
corrects  it. 

Of  course,  a Congress  which  was 
making  plans  to  advance  promotion 
and  prevent  stagnation,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  retiring 
age  two  years  in  order  to  enable  two 
or  three  men  to  fly  a flag,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  suggestions 
herein  made.  The  inefficient  are 
never  able  to  appreciate  efficiency. 

A Congress  that  is  incapable  of 
doing  its  own  work  well,  will  never 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  anybody 
else  doing  good  work.  Hinc  illae 
lacrymae.  Old  Navy. 


Bowditch  and  His  Epitome 

By  Gershom  Bradford,  2d 

The  New  England  mathematician  and 
his  contribution  to  nautical  science 


HE  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  has  recently 
published  a revised  edition 
of  the  American  Practical 
Navigator,  Bowditch,  there- 
by assuring  it  a new  lease 
of  life  beyond  its,  now,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  years 
of  useful  service  to  five 
generations  of  British  and 
American  mariners. 

There  is  no  technical  book  in  the 
country  to  which  is  attached  so  much 
of  the  glamor  of  adventure  and 
romance  of  our  history.  It  became 
the  navigator’s  best  and  closest  friend 
away  back  when  our  merchant  marine 
was  beginning  to  reach  out  for  our 
share  of  the  world’s  trade.  It  was 
always  his  ready  aid  as  his  vessel 
sailed  the  waters  of  unknown  seas  or 
raced  in  competition  over  the  great 
highways  of  commerce;  aboard  naval 
vessels  all  through  our  history  it  has 
played  its  part  in  every  achievement 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes ; it  has  gone 
down  to  Davy  Jones  in  every  form  of 
marine  disaster.  To  an  American  it 
is  not  only  a notable  book,  it  is  one  of 
our  nautical  institutions. 

But  how  about  Bowditch,  whose 
name,  after  a hundred  years  and 
through  numerous  revisions,  still 
honors  the  back  title  of  this  govern- 
ment publication?  In  years  gone  by 
this  question  could  have  been  an- 
swered by  almost  anyone  interested 
in  nautical  affairs  and  the  author 
should  be  familiar  to  them  to-day. 
The  life  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  is  not 
without  interest,  being  typically 
American  and  characteristic  of  the 
romantic  days  in  which  he  lived. 

New  Methods  of  Navigation 

After  the  Revolution,  when  our 
ships  were  breaking  into  the  China 
trade  and  other  remote  parts  of  the 
earth  were  beginning  to  see  the  flag  of 
the  new  nation,  our  intrepid  ship- 
masters were  obliged  to  navigate  with 
very  inaccurate  tables  for  working 
latitude  and  with  no  knowledge  of 
their  longitude  save  what  they  guessed 
it  to  be.  It  was  at  this  time  (1801) 
and  with  these  conditions  that 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  of  Salem  pub- 


lished his  Practical  Navigator.  In 
this  volume,  among  many  other 
things,  he  placed  before  the  mariner 
in  a comprehensive  manner  the 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
employing  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the 
altitude  of  the  moon,  and  the  angle 
between  them.  This  was  known  as 
the  “lunar”  and  was  a boon  to  the 
early  navigators  before  the  chronom- 
eter came  into  general  use. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  born  in  1773,  of 
very  humble  parentage — in  fact,  his 
younger  boyhood  was  spent  in  utter 
destitution.  At  a very  early  age  he 
developed  a remarkable  mathematical 
mind,  absorbing  the  contents  of  every 
available  book  in  his  off  time  from  the 
ship  chandlery  to  which  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
He  eagerly  sought  every  new  arrival 
in  Salem  who  professed  any  mathe- 
matical attainments  that  he  might 
glean  some  new  points  of  information 
for  his  thirsty  mind. 

A Captured  Library 

The  works  that  he  now  so  much 
needed  came  from  a very  unexpected 
source.  During  the  period  of  Bow- 
ditch’s  youth  the  Colonies  were  send- 
ing forth  many  privateers  to  engage 
in  the  lucrative  and  often  dangerous 
pursuit  of  British  commerce.  One  of 
these,  a Beverly  vessel,  commanded  by 
a very  bold  and  daring  man,  pene- 
trated the  Irish  Sea  in  quest  of  the 
enemy.  While  there  she  fell  in  with 
an  English  vessel  which,  after  a short 
resistance,  became  her  prize.  The 
cargo  was  somewhat  disappointing  to 
the  eyes  of  the  privateersmen,  but 
they  removed  some  portions  of  it, 
including  the  library  of  Dr.  Richard 
Kirwan,  an  eminent  Irish  scientist. 
This  valuable  collection  of  books  was 
brought  home  and  eventually  sold  at 
auction,  becoming  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  Salem  Atheneum.  Here 
Bowditch  was  given  access  to  them 
through  the  kindness  of  his  friends. 
He  was  always  grateful  for  the  privi- 
leges he  received  from  this  admirable 
institution  of  his  native  town. 

Seventeen  years  of  age  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  Newton’s  Principia,  he 
having  learned  Latin  that  he  might 
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master  this  great  work.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  young  man’s  keen  desire 
for  knowledge,  he  went  to  the  immense 
task  of  copying  in  long  hand  whole 
volumes  of  certain  works  that  he 
might  have  them  at  sea  with  him  for 
future  study.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  recognized  as  the  leading 
mathematician  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

His  Early  Voyages 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  a mild-mannered 
man  and,  perhaps  as  a result  of  mental 
concentration,  was  not  physically 
robust,  this  fact  placing  him  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  rugged  seafarers  of 
Salem.  His  qualifications  not  being 
an  asset  as  a seaman,  and  the  sea  being 
the  broadest  highway  of  employment, 
he  shipped  when  twenty-one  years  old 
as  a ship’s  clerk  and  later  as  a super- 
cargo, where  he  enjoyed  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  and  improve  the 
crude  methods  of  navigation  then  in 
use.  It  is  said  that  he  delighted  in 
teaching  the  men  and,  as  the  sailors 
were  all  Americans  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, there  was  no  impropriety  in 
doing  this.  On  his  second  voyage 
his  ship,  the  Astrea,  was  probably  the 
most  heavily  manned  vessel,  as  far  as 
navigating  qualifications  went,  in  the 
world,  for  after  a voyage  to  Manila 
there  was  not  a man  on  board,  for- 
ward or  aft,  who  could  not  work  a 
lunar;  there  were  many  ships  sailing 
to  China  at  that  time  in  which  no  one 
on  board  could  work  his  longitude 
from  an  observation.  Of  the  Astrea' s 
crew  every  seaman  afterwards  became 
either  a master  or  a mate. 

His  Personal  Courage 

A story  is  told  of  the  young  super- 
cargo which  showed  his  lack  of  physi- 
cal fear.  One  day  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  Astrea 
was  chased  and  was  being  overhauled 
by  one  of  the  French  privateers  that 
were  preying  on  our  Mediterranean 
commerce.  The  gains  were  run  out 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
fight.  Bowditch  was  assigned  to  hand 
up  powder  from  the  after  magazine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  suspense  the  cap- 
tain happened  to  look  through  the 
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cabin  skylight  and  saw  the  young 
man,  with  a pile  of  ammunition  beside 
him,  engrossed  in  some  mathematical 
problem. 

Dr.  Bowditch  afterwards  became 
master  of  the  ship  Putnam  and  made  a 
voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra 
for  wild  pepper.  But,  not  enjoying 
sea  life  sufficiently,  after  nine  years 
he  returned  ashore,  where  he  could 
follow  his  studies  and  researches  with 
more  satisfaction.  In  these  he  is 
shown,  by  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him,  to  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  first  of  these  received,  while 
yet  going  to  sea,  was  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard.  A 
pleasant  incident  occurred  in  this 
connection.  His  ship  happened  to  be 
windbound  in  Boston,  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  Class  Day 
exercises.  While  there  he  thought  he 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  honored  persons,  but  could  not 
believe  it  until  he  was  finally  con- 
vinced by  the  warm  congratulations 
of  his  numerous  friends. 

Honored  by  Many 

He  was  afterwards  made  a member 
of  the  Harvard  corporation,  an  honor 
he  prized  above  all  others.  He  was 
tendered  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Harvard,  West  Point,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  In  the  latter 
offer  he  was  very  flatteringly  pressed 
to  accept  by  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,  but  he  declined  all  three. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
from  abroad,  as  enumerated  in  the 
older  editions  of  the  American  Prac- 
tical Navigator.  Upon  his  death  the 
shipping  of  the  world,  foreign  and 
American  alike,  showed  their  respect 
by  half-masting  their  colors  at  home 
and  in  faraway  ports. 

Dr.  Bowditch’s  other  notable  work 
was  the  translation  of  Laplace’s 
Mecanique  Celeste,  a tremendous  work 
of  four  volumes,  with  many  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own.  1 his  work 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
Navigator  from  a scientific  standpoint 
and  gave  him  high  standing  among 
men  capable  of  judging  such  a book. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  be  known 
to  the  world  by  this  later  work  than 
by  his  earlier  and  more  popular 
Navigator  for,  viewing  it  from  the 
heights  of  the  mathematical  attain- 
ment of  his  maturer  life,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  achievement  hardly 
fitting  his  capabilities.  However,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  been  gratified 
had  he  known  that  the  government 


was  to  buy  all  the  plates  and  copy- 
rights in  1866  and  perpetuate  his  name 
as  the  father  of  American  navigators. 

In  1801  a committee  of  shipmasters, 
members  of  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  of  Salem,  examined  The  New 
American  Practical  Navigator  and  sub- 
mitted a favorable  report.  They 
detailed  its  many  advantages  over 
earlier  books  and  stated  that  it  was 
“highly  deserving  of  the  approbation 
and  encouragement  of  the  Society, 
not  only  as  being  the  most  correct  and 
ample  now  extant,  but  as  being  a 
genuine  American  production.”  Later 


the  London  Atheneum  said  of  thebook, 
“It  goes,  both  in  American  and 
British  ships,  over  every  sea  of  the 
globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work 
of  the  sort  ever  published.”  To-day 
it  is  still  one  of  the  standard  works  on 
navigation.  Constant  revision  keeps 
it  up  to  date,  new  methods  and  tables 
being  added  as  they  are  developed  and 
tested.  It  is  still  The  American  Prac- 
tical Navigator,  however,  and  carries 
on  its  title  page  the  name  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author,  and  is  published 
by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 


Obedience  and  Team  Work 


By  Emily  S.  Wickett 

What  the  Fourth  National 
Service  School  meant  to  me 


WHAT  did  the  Fourth  National 
Service  School  mean  to  me  on 
September  the  fifth,  and  what 
did  it  mean  to  me  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  same  month?  What  did  it 
mean  when  1 looked  forward  to  two 
weeks  in  a girls’  camp,  and 
as  1 look  backward  over 
those  fourteen  days  in  a 
real  service  school?  In 
prospect  it  was  to  be  two 
weeks  of  out-of-door  life 
and  freedom;  of  long 
“hikes”  through  the  beau- 
tiful Narragansett  coun- 
try, and  long  rests  in  which 
to  recover  therefrom;  of 
pleasant  acquaintance  with 
young  women  from  other 
parts  of  the  country;  of 
some  interesting  practical 
work  interspersed  with  lec- 
tures on  various  forms  of 
preparedness—  indeed  what 
one  would  call  a delightful 
fortnight’s  vacation.  And 
there  we  were  all  eager  to 
begin — something.  But  if 
any  came  to  play,  they 
stayed  to  work,  and  our 
ideas  of  “soldiering”  were 
to  suffer  great  change. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no 
more  question  whether  the 
men’s  Plattsburg  and  the 
women’s  service  school  are 
necessities  for  this  nation 
than  that  a fire  insurance 
policy  is  a necessity  for  an 
individual  who  owns  a 
home. 

Why  does  a man  who 
builds  a home  take  out  a 
fire  insurance — I like  the 
old  term,  fire  assurance- 
policy?  Is  it  with  the  ex- 
pectation or  hope  that  some  day  he 
may  have  a fire?  He  does  so  that 
if  this  calamity  comes  upon  him  he 
may  not  lose  all.  Why  does  he  take 
out  an  accident  or  life  insurance 
policy  when  most  he  desires  and  hopes 
to  live?  It  is  for  the  protection  of 
those  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
life.  So  if  the  men  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  America,  it  behooves 
the  women  to  see  that  they  too  may 


not  be  unprepared  for  all  that  they 
might  find  to  do.  Let  me  mention  a 
few  of  the  objects  of  this  school  that 
had  that  end  in  view. 

We  were  an  entirely  untrained  and 
undisciplined  group  of  what  I may 
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call  individual  individuals,  mingling 
but  not  mixing,  who  had  to  be  unified 
to  be  of  use.  First  we  must  lose  that 
individual  feeling,  and  the  beginning  of 
this  was  accomplished  when  we  don- 
ned those  suits,  designed  for  durability 
only.  Now  outwardly  we  were  as 
alike  each  other  as  possible,  for  there 
was  but  one  way  to  wear  that  hat, 
that  shirt,  that  tie,  the  League  pin. 
We  ceased  to  think  whether  we  looked 


well,  but  whether  we  looked  right, 
and  whether  we  and  our  tents  would 
pass  the  inspection  of  some  seven 
pairs  of  eyes  looking  for  perfection 
but  prone  to  find  imperfection,  for 
the  first  law  of  army  and  navy  is 
evidently  the  same  as  na- 
ture’s— order.  And  then 
in  looking  out  for  our  own 
tent’s  order  and  that  of  our 
company  street,  we  learned 
that  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice  which  is  the  second 
attribute  of  a good  soldier, 
for  a soldier  may  make  no 
circumstance  an  excuse. 
He  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  fact  itself — a little  care- 
lessness on  my  part  might 
easily  cause  punishment  to 
fall  upon  another.  And 
soon  I could  perceive  a 
feeling  of  pride  growing 
among  us — not  pride  in 
ourselves  as  individuals, 
but  in  our  particular  squad 
when  in  line,  or  in  our  class 
work,  then  in  our  company 
as  a whole,  and  we  felt  the 
call  to  help  one  another. 
For  some,  one  task  was 
easy  while  something  else 
was  difficult,  and  there  be- 
gan an  exchange  of  help, 
which  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  making  comrades.  But 
while  there  were  so  many 
rules  that  might  be  in- 
fringed that  at  first  they 
seemed  to  us  like 

“ — the  laws  of  the  jungle. 
So  many  and  mighty 
were  they”, 

we  found  that  here,  too, 
“the  head  and  the  hoof 
of  the  law, 

And  the  haunch  and  the  hump  are 
Obey!” 

All  of  this  rigid  discipline,  had  as 
its  end  making  us  quick,  alert,  prompt, 
ready  on  the  instant  to  give  an  atten- 
tion undivided  to  the  work  of  the 
moment,  whatever  that  might  be; 
a concentration  never  found  in  the 
untrained. 

But  the  real  work  of  the  camp  was 
in  diose  well-planned  lessons  in  knit- 
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ting,  sewing,  first  aid,  home  care  of  the 
sick,  surgical  dressing, — all  woman’s 
work  and  most  of  it  her’s  only.  All 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  camp 
are  things  that  every  woman  should 
know,  whether  we  shall  ever  be  drawn 
into  any  conflict  or  continue  to  be 
among  the  few  fortunate  nations 
enjoying  peace.  And  how  much  even 
intelligent  women  need  to  be  taught 
the  apparently  simple  preparation  of 
suitable  garments  is  known  to  those 
I at  least  who  have  seen  some  of  the 
useless  but,  no  doubt,  loving  gifts 
in  the  shape  and  semblance  of  gar- 


SEA  POWER 

ments  sent  to  base  hospitals  or  to 
indigent  ministers’  families! 

Much  was  crowded  into  every  hour 
of  instruction,  but  those  hours  were 
all  too  few  to  make  us  ready  to  go 
out  and  teach  others,  or  to  respond 
to  a sudden  call  to  put  our  knowledge 
into  practice.  Leaving  out  Sundays 
and  the  days  of  opening  and  breaking 
camp,  we  had  only  eleven  hours  for 
first  aid  work,  the  same  for  surgical 
dressing  and  home  care,  only  half 
that  time  for  each  of  the  classes  in 
knitting,  sewing,  semaphore  and  code 
work.  Can  we  not  have  for  the  next 


camp  at  least  three  weeks?  It  could 
surely  be  well  and  profitably  spent. 

Some  say:  Why  need  this  work  be 

done  in  a camp  or  other  group? 
Because  so  little  is  accomplished  by 
persons  working  separately  in  propor- 
tion to  their  working  together.  Like 
arithmetical  progression  is  the  in- 
crease of  enthusiasm  in  numbers. 
May  the  numbers  greatly  increase 
for  all  the  future  camps,  for  the  little 
lump  has  much  to  leaven,  and  nowhere 
can  this  particular  kind  of  preparation 
be  better  given  than  in  the  National 
Service  School  of  the  Navy  League. 


Comment  from  Abroad 


HN  a recent  issue  of  The 
Navy , the  organ  of  the 
British  Navy  League,  ap- 
pears the  following  in- 
teresting comment  upon  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  and  also 
upon  the  American  naval  program: 
“The  growing  interest  of  all  classes 
in  the  affairs  of  the  navy  and  army, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  navy, 
is  manifested  by  the  large  number  of 
new  members  who  have  joined  the 
American  Navy  League  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  This  organization  now 
enjoys  great  influence,  thanks  to  the 
many  prominent  men  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  directorship  of  the 
League.  Its  branches  extend  to  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  a vigorous 
propaganda  is  maintained  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Throughout  the 
Eastern  States  the  people  are,  on  the 
whole,  favourably  inclined  towards 
adequate  naval  preparation,  and  are 
willing  to  support  any  measure  which 
is  likely  to  benefit  the  fleet.  It  is  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  that 
apathy  reigns  supreme.  Remote  from 
the  sea,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  in- 
fluence which  sea  power  has  exerted 
on  the  development  of  their  country 
in  the  past  and  must  continue  to 
exert  in  the  future,  and  persuaded  by 
plausible  demagogues  that  money 
spent  on  battleships  is  either  thrown 
away  or  put  into  the  pockets  of  arma- 
ment magnates,  the  people  of  these 
states  are  partly  indifferent,  partly 
hostile  to  any  suggestion  that  the 
navy  shall  be  placed  on  a footing 
commensurate  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  nation.  Even  the  War  has 
failed  to  open  their  eyes.  In  their 


view  the  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  place  them  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  European  enemy,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  broad  Pacific 
protects  them  against  a possible 
menace  from  Asia.  Apparently  they 
forget  that  the  Atlantic  could  be 
crossed  in  less  than  a week  by  any 
modern  warship,  and  that  the  steady 
progress  of  submarine  and  aerial  navi- 
gation is  certain  eventually  to  bring 
America  well  within  the  striking 
radius  of  an  European  foe. 

Defects  of  American  Naval 
Organization 

“The  average  American,  now  for 
the  first  time  devoting  some  study  to 
naval  problems,  is  astonished  and  dis- 
concerted to  find  that  his  fleet  cuts  a 
very  poor  figure  among  the  huge 
navies  of  the  belligerent  powers.  He 
finds,  not  only  that  it  has  few 
really  modern  ships,  but  that  there  is 
a complete  absence  of  many  types 
which  the  war  has  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensable. There  are  battleships,  but 
no  battle-cruisers;  armoured  cruisers, 
but  practically  no  scouts;  destroyers, 
but  not  a quarter  of  the  number  that 
would  be  needed  in  war;  submarines, 
but  few  which  the  experts  will 
guarantee  to  be  really  effective.  As 
for  dirigible  airships  or  seaplanes 
capable  of  scouting  under  war  con- 
ditions, they  simply  do  not  exist. 
He  finds,  further,  that  the  present 
establishment  of  officers  and  men  is 
so  limited  that  the  authorities  are 
hard  {nit  to  it  to  find  crews  for  the 
active  fleet,  and  have  no  trained  re- 
serve with  which  to  commission  the 


older  ships  or  to  provide  complements 
for  new  vessels.  These  are  facts 
which  give  him  food  for  thought. 
They  admit  of  only  one  conclusion: 
If  the  United  States  were  suddenly 
compelled  to  fight  a great  Naval 
Power,  the  American  admirals  would 
have  to  choose  one  of  two  alternative 
courses  of  action:  They  could  put  to 
sea  with  their  battleships  and  seek 
blindly  for  the  enemy,  and,  if  they 
found  him,  fight  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages attending  the  lack  of 
battle-cruisers,  scouts,  and  aircraft; 
or  they  could  remain  in  harbour  until 
the  country  had  provided  them  with 
these  indispensable  adjuncts  of  modern 
strategy,  leaving  the  enemy  to  work 
his  will  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
the  Mexican  Gulf 

A Sound  Program 

“For  the  time  being  the  United 
States  Navy  is  to  be  developed  on 
very  sound  lines.  Under  the  new 
programme  battle-cruisers  and  fast 
scouts — two  types  of  which  there  is 
urgent  need — are  to  be  laid  down  at 
an  early  date,  and  the  establishment 
of  destroyers  and  submarines  is  to  be 
largely  augmented.  More  impor- 
tant still,  thousands  of  men  are  to  be 
added  to  the  personnel,  and  by  im- 
proving the  prospects  of  promotion 
the  Navy  Department  hopes  to  attract 
a sufficient  number  of  officers  for 
future  needs.  America’s  friends  in 
this  country  may  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  new  programme  will  be 
brought  to  fruition,  for  it  is  hardly  to 
be  questioned  that  a powerful  Ameri- 
can Navy  will  prove  a material  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  future  peace.’’ 
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A STRIKING  FEATURE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  IS  ITS  MOBILITY.  GUNS  THAT  HAVE  HERETOFORE  BEEN 
CONSIDERED  “PIECES  OF  POSITION”  HAVE  BEEN  SHIFTED  ABOUT  AT  WILL.  HERE  WE  SEE  A BRITISH  NAVAL  GUN  FIRING  FROM  A SPECIALLY 


CONSTRUCTED  MOUNT  ON  A RAILROAD  TRUCK. 
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STEAM  AND  GASOLINE  ARE  DOING  MUCH  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HORSE  AND  MULE  IN  HAULINC 
IS  DRIVEN  BY  A POWERFUL  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE  AND,  WITH  ITS  CATERPILLAR  FEET 

THE  GUN  IS  A HEAVY  HOWITZER,  A WEAPON  OF  LOW  POWER  WHEN  COMPARED  WITH  NAVAL  GINS 


HEAVY  GUNS  INTO  POSITION.  THE  TRACTOR 
CAN  GO  WHERE  WHEELS  WOULD  BE  USELESS. 
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World  Events  of  a Month 


HE  all-absorbing  and  pre- 
eminent event  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year  191 7 has 
been  the  subject  of  peace. 
When  the  German  Gov- 
ernment issued  its  first 
note  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant news  incident  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  importance  of 
the  incident  has  in  no  way  been  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  apparently  the  powers 
at  war  and  the  neutral  nations  are  as 
far  from  settlement  as  ever.  The 
note  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  discussed  with  mingled 
feelings.  President  Wilson's  action 
has  the  approval  ol  some,  and  the 
condemnation  of  some.  Nothing 
comes  from  the  Central  Powers  that 
would  indicate  the  belief  expressed  by 
many  that  Germany’s  desire  for  peace 
is  not  sincere.  The  tales  of  suffering 
for  lack  of  food  and  other  necessities 
of  life  have  not  lost  volume,  but  rather 
have  received  added  force  by  such 
information  as  has  managed  to  creep 
out. 

One  of  the  most  important,  it  not 
the  most  important,  developments 
brought  about  by  the  President’s 
initiative  is  the  statement  that  all  the 
belligerents,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
neutrals,  will  cooperate  after  the 
present  war  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent 
future  wars.  The  reply  of  the  Allies, 
when  analyzed,  cannot  help  but  give 
the  impression  first,  that  no  peace 
proposals  will  be  entertained  until 
they  have  secured  that  for  which  they 
fight  or  until  they  are  absolutely 
beaten.  But  the  reply  also  indicates 
that  they  are  brim  full  of  confidence 
that  they  will  be  victorious,  and  will 
get  that  for  which  they  declare  they 
fight.  In  the  meantime,  the  “medi- 
cine” smoke  continues  and  the  council 
fires  burn. 

Greater  Battles  Looked  For 

War  prophets  and  prognosticators 
have  prophesied  and  prognosticated 
concerning  great  actions  to  be  fought 
on  land  and  sea.  Various  activities 
on  the  western  and  eastern  fronts  have 
indicated  combined  moves  by  one  or 
the  other  warring  countries.  In  the 
Balkans,  the  Germans  have  swept 
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through  Roumania,  but  there  are 
those  who' assert  that  their  victory  is 
a hollow  one.  On  the  western  front 
no  movement  of  striking  magnitude 
has  taken  place,  yet  significance  is 
attached  to  a meeting  of  the  war 
chiefs  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Entente,  held  at  Rome.  Certain 
spokesmen  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
inspired  utterances  have  declared  that 
the  supreme  moment  of  the  war  on 
land  is  at  hand. 

On  the  sea,  the  blockade  of  the 
Central  Powers  continues.  Now  and 
then  a warship  is  lost,  or  a merchant 
ship  sunk,  but  the  British  fleet  keeps 
the  ocean.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Archibald  Hurd,  in  an  article  cabled 
to  the  New  York  Herald , discusses  in 
a remarkable  way  the  value  of  pre- 
paredness as  shown  by  the  war  work 
of  the  British  Navy.  He  draws  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  have  been  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  great  emergency. 
Mr.  Hurd  says  that  the  German  naval 
preparations,  which  covered  a period 
of  about  twenty  years,  were  under- 
taken at  a cost  of  about  £300,000,000, 
in  order  to  frighten  the  British  people 
to  adopt  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 
Mr.  Hurd  says  it  was  candidly  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  of  the  German 
Naval  Act  of  1900,  that  Germany 
must  have  a battle  fleet  so  strong  that 
the  threat  of  a great  German  fleet 
would  prevent  England  from  par- 
ticipating in  any  war  in  which  Ger- 
many became  involved.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  war  party  in  Germany 
gained  the  ascendancy  for  which  they 
had  been  struggling,  the  German 
fleet  was  strong  enough  to  be  a menace 
to  the  sea  interests  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Eng- 
land did  not  hesitate,  but  when  the 
war  opened  on  the  continent  the 
British  fleet  was  instantly  mobilized. 
Mr.  Hurd  says  that  with  every  move 
that  brings  a loss  command  ol  the  sea 
will  be  reinforced  by  new  units  and  by 
the  strength  which  comes  from  sea- 
keeping. His  conclusions  are  that 
throughout  1917  sea  power  will  con- 
tinue to  be  arrayed  against  Germany 
and  her  partners,  and  in  due  course  it 
will  bring  them  to  defeat  and  ruin. 
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The  Danish  West  Indies 

Turning  to  diplomatic  events  more 
intimately  connected  with  our  own 
affairs,  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  is  a fact  accomplished. 
King  Christian  of  Denmark,  in  cabinet 
council,  ratified  the  treaty  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.  This  action  followed  the  pas- 
sage by  both  houses  of  the  Danish 
Parliament  of  the  bill  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Formalities  such 
as  are  attendant  upon  such  inter- 
national transactions  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  convey  a clear  title  to 
this  country.  One  of  the  formalities 
necessary  will  be  the  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  the  purchase  price,  $25,- 
000,000.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  islands  to  this  country,  the 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  no  small  task 
to  give  the  new  territories  an  ad- 
ministration which  will  make  them 
glad  to  be  under  our  flag.  The  econo- 
mic conditions  at  St.  Thomas,  and  on 
the  other  islands  as  well,  are  not  al- 
together satisfactory,  and  the  people 
living  there  will  expect  an  extensive 
improvement  in  their  affairs.  The 
residents  of  the  islands  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  become  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  sent  delegates  to 
Denmark  to  urge  the  sale. 

Japan  s Growing  Navy 

Dispatches  from  Japan  are  to  the 
effect  that  a program  of  naval  ex- 
pansion will  give  Japan,  by  the  end 
of  1923,  an  overwhelming  super- 
iority over  all  the  other  fleets  in  the 
Pacific,  including  that  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  end  of  1923,  it  is 
intimated,  Japan  will  have  built  3 
new  battleships,  2 battle-cruisers,  9 
scout  cruisers,  25  destroyers  and  18 
submarines.  The  battle  fleet  wili 
then  be  up  to  8 of  the  most  modern 
battleships  and  4 battle  cruisers. 
Beginning  next  year,  the  Japanese 
government  will  transfer  yearly  $10- 
()()(),()()()  from  the  sinking  fund  to  the 
naval  construction  fund.  The  gov- 
ernment has  decided  that  the  increase 
of  the  navy  is  more  urgent  than  the 
redemption  of  national  debts. 
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Problems  for  the  Shipping  Board 

The  course  of  events  indicates  that 
he  new  United  States  Shipping 
Board  will  have  problems  to  solve 
vhich  were  undreamed  of  when  the 
aw  creating  the  board  was  passed, 
ror  example,  the  wholesale  transfer 
Iff  British  shipping  from  New  York 
L0  Halifax.  This  indicates  that  over- 
seas commerce  is  likely  to  be  some- 
thing  more  than  a matter  of  competi- 
tion between  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, but  will  reach  the  dimensions  of 
governmental  competition.  If  this 
is  so,  the  great  shipping  governments 
of  the  world  will  use  their  energies 
toward  maintaining  their  own  power 
on  the  sea,  and  by  their  ability  to 
change  maritime  laws  over  night, 
revise  tariffs,  impose  port  restrictions 
and  otherwise  discriminate,  may  add 
to  the  severity  of  the  world  s scramble 
for  commercial  supremacy.  It  is 
patent  that  American  shipping  must 
be  developed  in  preparation  for  this 
fierce,  relentless  governmental  compe- 
tition. This  condition  of  affairs,  while 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  will  only 
gain  force  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw's  Views 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who  has  for  years  been 
a stout  advocate  of  the  upbuilding  of 
a merchant  marine,  had  some  interest- 
ing remarks  to  make  on  this  subject 
at  a gathering  of  the  Iowa  Society  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Shaw  said  “A  mer- 


chant marine  for  the  United  States  is 
cheap  at  any  price”.  He  is  also 
quoted  as  saying  “I  have  made  more 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  merchant 
marine  than  anybody  else  and  you  see 
the  result:  nevertheless,  I shall  con- 
tinue to  talk  for  it.  Just  now  we  have 
prosperity,  and  I believe  that  out  of 
our  present  everyday  prosperity  we 
had  better  conserve  a little,  for  when 
the  war  is  over  Europe  will  use  less 
of  our  goods  and  produce  more. 

“I  believe,  and  you  believe,  that 
there  is  a great  mission  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  it  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  a united  people. 
To-day  there  is  no  American  people. 
There  are  many  American  peoples. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  this 
nation  to  reach  out  and  do  great 
things  without  a united,  a real 
nationality.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  an- 
nounced that  at  the  end  of  the  past 
year  116  wooden  merchant  vessels  of 
500  gross  tons  or  more  were  building, 
or  under  contract  to  be  built,  in  the 
private  shipyards  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  tonnage  is  over  150,000. 
Some  of  these  craft  are  for  foreign 
commerce,  but  most  ol  them  are  to  be 
used  in  the  American  coastwise  trade. 
Reports  from  shipbuilding  yards  all 
over  the  country  show  a tremendous 
increase  in  shipbuilding.  The  cost 
of  construction  is  far  higher  than  al- 


most ever  befoie,  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  ab- 
normal conditions  due  to  the  war 
would  result  in  some  good  towards  the 
upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  Panama  Canal's  Military  Value 

Major  General  George  W.  Goethals 
told  an  assemblage  of  college  students 
in  New  York  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal.  Gen- 
eral Goethals  declared  the  value  of  the 
waterway  to  the  army  and  navy  could 
not  be  overestimated.  He  mentioned 
the  construction  of  docks  and  coal 
pockets  at  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ends.  At  the  east  end,  he  said, 
350,000  tons  of  coal  may  be  stored, 
and  at  the  west  end  200,000  tons, 
making  the  canal  one  of  the  navy  s 
most  important  fuel  bases.  He  added 
that  the  building  of  the  docks  and 
pockets  had  been  possible  because  the 
canal  itself  had  been  constructed  in 
less  than  the  allotted  time  and  at  less 
than  the  estimated  cost. 

General  Goethals  explained  that  the 
railroad  which  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  canal  would  prove  of  most 
valuable  wartime  assistance  to  the 
nation.  It  could  be  used  for  trans- 
porting troops  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other  in  record  time,  an  invaluable 
feature  in  mobilization  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  slides  in  Culebra  Cut 
would  be  permanently  stopped  by 
next  year. 


British  Naval  Losses  in  the  War 


The  following  article  from  The  Navy, 
the  organ  of  the  British  Navy  League, 
is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the 
British  Navy  is  actually  and  relatively 
far  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  great  war. 

“A  great  deal  of  our  old  Navy  has 
disappeared  since  the  outbreak  of 
War.  We  have  lost  nine  pre-Dread- 
nought  battleships,  ten  armoured 
cruisers,  and  four  old  cruisers  and 
light  cruisers.  One  battleship  was 
lost  by  internal  explosion  and  the 
remaining  eight  by  mine  or  torpedo, 
except  two  in  the  Dardanelles,  which 
were  risked  as  surplus  ships.  I he 
armoured  cruiser  was  obsolete  when 
war  began,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Good  Hope,  and  the  Monmouth, 
were  being  used  for  purposes  foreign 
to  their  construction.  The  Germans 
have  lost  only  one  pre-Dreadnought, 


but  practically  all  their  armoured 
cruisers,  of  which  three  were  sunk  by 
the  gun-fire  of  our  battleships,  one 
was  mined  while  returning  from  the 
Yarmouth  raid,  and  the  other  two 
were  torpedoed  in  the  Baltic.  Of  oui 
light  cruisers  we  have  lost  but  two, 
while  the  enemy  have  lost  at  least 
seventeen,  most  of  them  by  gunfire. 
If  armoured  cruisers  and  light  c mi- 
sers be  lumped  together,  we  have  lost 
twelve,  and  the  Germans  twenty-one. 
Older  cruisers,  in  this  calculation,  on 
either  side,  have  not  been  taken  into 
account.  Our  losses  practically  equal 
those  of  the  German,  in  spite  of  the 
infinitely  greater  risks  run  by  our 
Fleet.  With  regard  to  the  Dread- 
nought Beets,  the  German  losses  arc 
about  equal  to  ours  if  the  Goeben  be 
included.  But  with  all  these  losses 
deducted,  our  fleet  has  increased  by 


30  per  cent.,  while  the  Germans  can- 
not estimate  their  accretion  as  more 
than  5 per  cent.  The  number  of 
capital  ships  added  to  our  Fleet  ex- 
ceeds the  total  we  have  lost.  Our 
Allies  also  have  largely  added  to  their 
navies,  while  Austria  has  built  only 
one  ship.  France,  Russia,  and  Italy 
together  possess  in  their  aggregate 
fleets  a total  Dreadnought  power  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Germany. 
The  superiority  of  ourselves  and  our 
Allies  over  our  foe  is  therefore  far 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War.  In  addition,  we  have  to 
count  monitors  and  other  new  classes 
of  ships.  Though  we  have  lost  severely 
in  man-power,  yet  there  is  no  shortage 
of  men.  I he  naval  barracks  are  full 
to  repletion,  and  schools  and  training 
establishments  carry  their  work  stead- 
ily on.  An  encouraging  reflection. 


I 


BY  THE  TERMS  OF  THE  “CRUISING  CONVENTION’’  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EACH  POWER  KEPT  A FORCE  ON  THE 
AFRICAN  COAST  TO  SUPPRESS  THE  SLAVE  TRADE.  THE  ST.  MARYS  WAS  BUILT  FOR  THIS  SERVICE  AND  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST  SAILING 

CRAFT  IN  THE  NAVY.  SHE  WAS  A SLOOP  OF  WAR. 


The  Cruiser  and  Her  Work 

By  Charles  H.  Hall 

In  peace  and  in  war  she  “joins  the  long 
dance  ’round  the  curve  of  the  world” 


"S  INCE  man  first  went  to 
sea,  the  romance  of 
strange  ports  and  dis- 
tant waters  has  appealed 
to  him,  and  the  wander- 
ing life  of  the  cruiser  has 
attracted  many  able  and 
adventurous  officers. 

The  ship  of  the  line  sailed  in  a fleet 
with  her  sisters.  The  admiral  ruled 
its  operations,  it  went  forth  to  seek 
and  destroy  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy,  and  was,  in  general,  an  orderly 
expedition,  a compact  military  force. 
But  the  cruiser,  on  the  other  hand, 
traveled  by  herself.  As  a rule  she  had 
more  or  less  of  a roving  commission, 
and  in  the  old  days  her  orders  allowed 
great  latitude  of  movement.  During 
peace  she  suppressed  piracy,  hunted 
slavers,  and  did  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs. 
In  wartime  she  sought  information, 
protected  commerce,  preyed  on  the 
enemy’s  merchantmen  and  picked  up 
prize  money  and  was  always  ready  for 
a fight  with  an  enemy’s  vessel  of  the 
same  force.  She  would  seek  out  a 
cruising  ground  on  the  trade  routes  or 
at  some  ocean  crossroads  where  the 


paths  of  the  home-coming  ships  con- 
verged, gather  rich  pickings  and  move 
on  to  a new  hunting  ground.  Thus 
other  American  commanders,  both 
naval  and  privateersmen,  cruised  off 
the  Banks  ot  Newfoundland,  in  the 
West  Indies,  off  the  African  Coast, 


and  even  in  the  waters  around  the 
British  Isles.  In  our  second  war  with 
England,  Allen  with  the  Argus  spent 
a month  in  the  English  Channel  and 
between  England  and  Ireland,  until 
finally  captured.  That  daring  pri- 
vateersman, Boyle,  with  his  clipper 


THE  FIRST-CLASS  CRUISER  ST.  LOUIS  WENT  INTO  COMMISSION  IN  1906.  HER  TWO  ENGINES 
DEVELOP  27,000  HORSE  POWER,  GIVING  HER  A SPEED  OF  OVER  22  KNOTS.  HER  BATTERY 
CONSISTS  O?  FOURTEEN  6-INCH  GUNS  AND  EIGHTEEN  3-INCH.  AT  PRESENT  SHE  IS  DOING 
DUTY  WITH  THE  ASIATIC  FLEET  AS  A SUBMARINE  TENDER. 
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THE  ATLANTA  WAS  THE  FIRST  FIGHTING  SHIP  OF  THE  NEW  NAVY.  SHE  WAS  A SINGLE 
SCREW  CRUISER  OF  3,000  TONS,  AND  MOUNTED  TWO  8-INCH  AND  SIX  6-INCH  GUNS  IN  HER 
MAIN  BATTERY.  WHEN  BUILT  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SAILING  SHIP  DAYS  WAS  SO  STRONG 
THAT  SHE  WAS  RIGGED  AS  A BRIG. 
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•rig  Chasseur,  cruised  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  had  the  impudence  to 
ssue  a proclamation  decreeing  a 
ilockade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sorter,  with  the  Essex,  made  his  fam- 
ius  cruise  to  the  Pacific  and  lived  off 
he  enemy  for  months  until  captured 
jy  a superior  force. 

The  cruiser  was  always  ready  to 
ight  if  her  opponent  was  somewhere 
lear  the  same  class.  Decatur,  for 
nstance,  when  he  took  the  Mace- 
lonian  with  the  United  States,  was  “on 
i cruise.”  Time  was  no  special 
object,  a severe  injury  might  cripple 
lis  vessel  and  his  purpose  was  to  in- 
dict the  greatest  damage  with  the 
east  possible  loss  to  his  own  ship. 
This  he  did,  as  the  American  frigate 
suffered  scarcely  at  all,  while  the 
Macedonian  was  badly  mauled. 

The  Kearsarge  was  “on  a cruise” 
when  she  met  and  destroyed  the 
Alabama.  The  Wachuset  was  also 
“on  a cruise”  when  Collins  took  the 
Florida  out  of  the  harbor  of  Bahia. 

In  the  old  days,  when  means  of 
communication  were  poor  and  dis- 
patches had  to  be  sent  by  sailing 
vessels,  the  commander  of  a cruiser 
had,  naturally,  great  latitude  given 
him  as  to  the  scope  of  his  operations. 
The  general  purposes  of  the  cruise 
were  pointed  out  and  the  means  left 
largely  to  the  individual.  In  far-off 
lands  and  those  recently  opened  to 
commerce,  lands  where  the  foreigner 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion  if  not 
hostility,  and  where,  as  in  the  Orient, 
outrages  might  be  committed,  the 
naval  captain  must  act  promptly  and 
without  waiting  for  instructions  from 
home.  If  there  were  time,  he  would 
of  course  communicate  with  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  his  country, 


but  often  he  had  to  act  at  once  and 
upon  his  own  initiative.  Ingraham 
acted  thus  in  the  case  of  Martin 
Kostza,  when  he  ran  the  little  St. 
Louis  between  two  Austrian  men-of- 
war  and  bluffed  them  into  surrender- 
ing the  man  who  claimed  American 
citizenship.  McDougal  in  '63,  fought 
a spirited  action  with  the  Japanese 
rebels  at  Shimonseki  two  days  after 
he  had  received  orders  to  bring  his 
ship  home,  and  his  modest  report  to 
the  Department  occupies  but  little 
more  than  a printed  page.  Dewey, 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  bullied  the 
Governor  of  La  Paz  into  protecting 
our  citizens,  and  did  not  consider  the 
matter  of  enough  importance  even  to 
report  it  to  the  Department. 

Modern  means  of  communication, 
the  cable  and  wireless,  have  changed 


all  this,  and  the  Navy  Department 
can  now  keep  in  touch  with  its  vessels 
all  over  the  world.  The  country  is 
represented  by  consuls  in  every  im- 
portant port,  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  our  diplomatic  representatives, 
and  they  in  turn  with  the  State  De- 
partment. Any  emergency  can  be 
reported  to  Washington  in  a few  hours, 
and  orders  issued  for  appropriate 
action.  Then  too,  particularly  since 
the  publication  of  Admiral  Mahan’s 
books,  the  theories  of  naval  strategy 
have  undergone  a change.  Before 
the  Civil  War,  our  ships  of  the  line 
cruised  singly,  and  our  fleet  on  any 
foreign  station  was  apt  to  be  made  up 
of  a heterogeneous  collection  of  ships, 
no  two  of  them  alike.  To-day,  our 
battleships  are  organized  in  squadrons 
and  cruise  as  a fleet,  our  foreign 
squadrons  are  more  or  less  homogene- 
ous, and  much  of  the  duty  previously 
performed  by  scattered  cruisers  is 
relegated  to  gunboats. 

Then,  too,  the  cruiser  herself  has 
undergone  a change.  We  have  built 
many  types  since  the  beginnings  of 
the  “new  navy,”  in  some  cases 
frankly  copying  foreign  ships,  or 
building  vessels  designed  to  be  superior 
to  certain  classes  abroad,  without 
considering  particularly  the  function 
that  such  vessel  would  have  in  war- 
time. To-day  the  tendency  is  to 
limit  the  number  of  classes  built,  just 
as,  a hundred  years  ago,  the  sailing 
men-of-war  were  divided  into  certain 
well-defined  types.  Battleships,  now 
as  always,  constitute  the  backbone  of 
the  fleet.  They  are  screened  by  light 


THE  THIRD-CLASS  CRUISER  MONTGOMERY  WAS  AUTHORIZED  IN  1888.  SHE  IS  A 2,000-  ION 
VESSEL  AND  HER  5,500  HORSEPOWER  ENGINES  DROVE  HER  18.4  KNOTS  ON  HER  TRIAL. 
SHF.  MOUNTS  FOUR  4-INCH  GUNS  AND  TWO  3-POUNDERS. 
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THE  THIRD-CLASS  CRUISER  CINCINNATI  WAS  BUILT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  NAVY  YARD.  SHE 
IS  A 3,000  TON  SHIP,  MOUNTING  ELEVEN  5-INCH  GUNS  AND  SIX  6-POUNDERS.  SHE  WAS 
FIRST  COMMISSIONED  IN  1894. 


cruisers  of  great  speed,  backed  up  by 
battle  cruisers,  and  the  light  cruiser 
to-day  is  also  the  scout  and  does  this 
service  with  the  battle  cruiser  within 
call.  Destroyers  are  now  sea-going 
vessels,  and  submarines  are  approach- 
ing that  class.  Cruisers  to-day  do  not 
go  poking  around  in  the  odd  corners 
of  the  world,  but  leave  that  duty  to 
the  gunboat. 

Fifty  years  ago — even  thirty  years 
ago — the  cruiser  performed  all  sorts 
of  service.  One  teature  was  what  was 
called  “showing  the  Hag.’’  She 
moved  from  one  foreign  port  to 
another,  exchanged  salutes  with  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  her  officers 
made  formal  calls  upon  their  equals  in 
rank  in  the  foreign  service,  and  then 
the  ship  moved  on  to  the  next  place. 
If  an  American  was  abused  or  im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  maltreated,  the 
commander  of  the  nearest  cruiser 
would  hurry  his  ship  to  the  spot,  pre- 
pared to  demand  reparation.  Indeed, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
the  filibuster  Virginius  reached  Cush- 
ing, he  left  for  Santiago  at  once  with 
his  ship,  not  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  Department,  and  merely  report- 
ing that  he  was  going.  Such  action 
to-day  might  spell  court-martial. 

In  those  days  the  charts  of  the 
world  were  defective  and  dotted  with 
dangers  marked  “ P.  D.  and  ‘ K. 
D.” — “position  doubtful’’  and  “ex- 
istence doubtful.”  Part  of  the  work 
of  the  cruiser  was  surveying,  checking 
up  these  dangers,  fixing  the  position 
of  islands  all  over  the  world,  making 
tidal  observations,  running  lines  of 


soundings,  both  coastal  and  deep  sea, 
gathering  information  of  all  sorts, 
military, commercial  and  geographical. 
When  a new  cable  was  contemplated, 
the  cruiser  ran  the  lines  of  deep  sea 
soundings  and  explored  the  proposed 
route.  Indeed  exploring,  as  well  in 
the  tropic  heat  as  in  the  icy  north  or 
off  the  ice  barrier  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  was  part  of  the  cruiser’s 
work. 

International  crises  were  handled  by 
the  individual  captain  or  squadron 
commander.  Benham  at  Rio  in  ’93, 
Leary  at  Apia  in  ’88,  and  other  officers 
all  over  the  world,  in  South  America, 
China,  and  other  spots,  upheld  the 
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honor  of  their  country’s  flag  in  inci- 
dents now  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Before  the  Civil  War — and  indeed, 
the  words  might  apply  to  our  navy  of 
twenty  years  ago — Mahan  describes 
conditions  as  follows: 

“Ours  was  a navy  of  single,  isolated 
cruisers;  and  under  that  condition  we 
had  received  a correct  tradition  that, 
whatever  the  nominal  class  of  an 
American  ship-of-war,  she  should  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  corres- 
ponding vessels  built  by  other  nations. 
Each  cruiser,  therefore,  would  bring 
superior  force  to  any  field  of  battle  at 
all  possible  to  her.  This  was  a per- 
fectly just  military  conception,  to 
which  in  great  measure  we  owe  our 
successes  of  1812.  The  same  rule 

does  not  apply  to  fleets 

Great  Britain,  which  so  long  ruled  the 
world  by  fleets,  attached  less  import- 
ance to  size  in  the  particular  vessel. 
Class  for  class,  her  ships  were  weaker 
than  those  of  her  enemies,  but  in  fleet 
action  they  usually  won.” 

Consequently,  we  find  that  when  we 
started  to  build  our  new  navy,  our 
ships,  to  a foreign  observer,  seemed 
far  over-gunned.  The  little  Atlanta, 
for  instance,  authorized  in  1883,  and  a 
vessel  of  but  3,000  tons,  mounted  two 
8-inch  and  six  6-inch  guns,  besides  a 
secondary  battery  of  3-pounders  and 
revolving  cannon.  Such  a battery 
to-day  would  be  placed  on  a vessel  of 
nearly  twice  her  size. 

When,  in  the  eighties,  the  nation 
awoke  from  its  lethargy  and  decided 
to  build  a modern  navy,  we  began  with 
the  cruiser  class.  Of  the  first  four 


THE  ARMORED  CRUISER  SEATTLE  WAS  BUILT  AS  THE  WASHINGTON  AND  I- IRST  COMMISSIONED 
IN  1906.  HER  BATTERY  COMPRISES  FOUR  10-INCH,  SIXTEEN  6-INCH  AND  TWENTY-TWO 
3- INCH  GUNS  WITH  TWO  3-INCH  ON  SPECIAL  MOUNTINGS  FOR  USE  AGAINST  AIR  CRAFT.  SHE 
IS  A 14,500- TON  SHIP  OF  22!+  KNOTS  SPEED. 
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THE  PRESENT  U.S.S.  SARATOGA  WAS  BUILT  AS  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  CARRIED  THE  FLAG  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  W.  T.  SAMPSON  THROUGH  THE  SPANISH 
WAR.  ON  HER  TRIAL  TRIP  IN  1893  SHE  MADE  21  KNOTS,  GREAT  SPEED  FOR  THAT  DAY.  SHE  HAS  4 INCHES  OF  ARMOR  ALONG  THE  WATER 
LINE  AMIDSHIPS  AND  6 lA  ON  HER  TURRETS,  ALSO  A PROTECTIVE  DECK.  SHE  IS  A FIRST-CLASS  CRUISER. 


ships  authorized,  one  was  a dispatch 
boat  and  the  other  three  were  cruisers. 
The  Atlanta  and  Boston  were  sisters, 
the  Chicago  was  a larger  vessel  of 
4,500  tons.  She  was  what  is  termed 
a protected  cruiser,  the  protection 
consisting  in  a deck  of  light  armor,  ex- 
tending forward  and  aft  over  the 
boilers  and  engines,  and  curving  down 
at  the  sides  to  a little  below  the  water 
line.  The  purpose  of  this  deck  was  to 
protect  the  vitals  of  the  ship  from 
gun-fire,  and  it  was  thought  that  a 
hostile  shot,  striking  on  the  slope, 
would  glance.  This  protective  deck 
ran  down  forward  and  backed  up  the 
ram — for  it  was  still  supposed  that 
vessels  might  ram  each  other  in 
action. 

With  succeeding  years  the  size  of 
the  ships  authorized  was  increased, 
and  we  began  building  vessels  which 
we  called  armored  cruisers.  1 hese 
had,  in  addition  to  the  protective 
deck,  a light  armor  belt  extending 
along  the  water  line  of  the  ship  for 
about  half  the  length,  and  a few  feet  in 
width  up  or  down.  The  machinery 
was  placed  below  the  water  line,  the 
usual  procedure  in  warships,  and  the 
coal  bunkers  were  disposed  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  a certain  amount  of 
protection  being  counted  on  from  the 
coal,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  fight  with  the  bunkers  full. 
Armaments  were  increased  and  more 
and  heavier  guns  mounted.  Speeds 
likewise  ran  up  with  the  improvements 
in  engineering.  The  New  York,  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson  in 


the  war  with  Spain,  was  an  8,150-ton 
ship  of  21  knots  speed.  She  was 
authorized  in  ’88,  and  mounted  six 
8-inch  guns  and  twelve  4-inch  besides 
some  lighter  ones.  She  is  now  the 
Saratoga,  the  name  New  York  having 
been  assigned  to  the  battleship,  and 
her  battery  has  been  changed  and 
modernized. 

About  the  same  time  we  laid  down 
the  Columbia  and  Minneapolis,  which 
were  called  commerce  destroyers,  and 
were  vessels  of  remarkable  speed  for 
their  day.  The  Columbia,  our  first 
triple  screw  vessel,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  1895  in  6 days,  23  hours,  49 
minutes,  an  average  of  18.41  knots. 
They  have  long  since  been  out-built, 
however,  and  now  are  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

From  1899  to  1904  we  authorized 
ten  large  armored  cruisers.  The 
Seattle,  built  as  the  Washington,  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  this  type. 
She  is  a vessel  of  14,500  tons  normal 
displacement,  is  504  feet  long  and 
nearly  73  feet  beam,  with  a mean 
draft  of  25  feet.  Her  trial  speed— 
and  the  others  of  the  class  approxi- 
mated the  same  figure — was  22l/x 
knots.  She  is  driven  by  a pair  of 
triple  expansion  engines  developing 
nearly  27,000  horsepower  and  taking 
steam  from  16  water-tube  boilers. 
She  mounts  four  10-inch  guns,  sixteen 
6-inch,  twenty-two  3-inch  and  two 
3-inch  with  special  mountings  for  use 
against  aircraft.  She  has  four  sub- 
merged tubes  for  21-inch  torpedoes. 
On  her  sides,  near  the  water  line,  she 


carries  5 inches  of  armor,  and  the 
thickest  turret  plates  are  9-inch.  The 
protective  deck  varies  from  inches 
to  4 inches  in  thickness  amidships, 
tapering  to  3 inches  at  the  ends.  Yet 
such  vessels  would  be  of  no  more  use 
against  a battle  cruiser  than  they 
would  fighting  a battleship.  They 
would  be  formidable  only  to  vessels  of 
their  own  class,  and  the  modern  scout 
has  several  knots  more  speed. 

In  our  list  of  second-class  cruisers 
authorized  are  the  new  scouts  de- 
scribed in  a previous  issue.  Besides 
these,  we  have  but  four  old  vessels, 
the  Chicago,  Columbia,  Minneapolis, 
and  Olympia,  the  newest  one,  the 
Minneapolis,  having  been  launched 
24  years  ago. 

Our  third-class  cruisers  are  sixteen 
in  number,  and  are  quite  a hetero- 
geneous collection,  including  the  three 
old  scouts  of  the  Birmingham  class, 
the  Chattanooga  class  of  3,200-ton 
vessels  with  planked  and  coppered 
bottoms,  and  such  vessels  as  the  little 
Marblehead  and  Cincinnati,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  the  Albany  and 
New  Orleans,  that  we  bought  from  Sir 
William  Armstrong’s  company  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War.  Their 
duty  to-day  is  largely  gunboat  service. 
They  are  too  weak  for  the  screen,  too 
slow  to  scout,  and  most  of  them  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  scrap  heap. 
They  are  used  also  for  various  other 
duties  and  some  have  been  converted 
for  service  as  destroyer  and  submarine 
tenders,  receiving  ships,  mine  depot 
ships  and  so  on. 
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BALLADE  OF  VOYAGING 

By  James  Bardin 


Yy/HAT  cared  we  if  the  skies  lay  like  a ban 
Over  a leaden  sea  that  crouched  below 
Silent  and  waveless  ere  the  wind  began. 

Like  some  pale  track  down  which  pale  spirits  go 1 
Were  we  not  sure  that  winds  would  come  to  blow 
From  sun-kissed  lands  all  sweet  with  flowering  trees- 
Breathings  whose  faintest  sigh  had  power  to  show 
What  magic  lies  upon  the  ancient  seas? 


P’EN  so:  ere  light  of  moon  spread  like  a fan 
And  lit  the  waters  with  a golden  glow, 

We  watched  the  clouds  pass  like  a caravan 
And  fancied  we  heard  bells  that  tinkled  low; 
Then  thought  was  stilled,  and  hours,  stately  slow, 
Marked  but  the  pauses  of  a dreamful  ease, 
And  the  soul's  eye  could  read  on  heaven's  bow 
What  magic  lies  upon  the  ancient  seas. 


HOUGH  days  were  sometimes  bright  and  sometimes  wan. 
The  sower  of  dreams  was  ever  quick  to  sow 
His  fruitful  seeds  upon  the  waves  that  ran 
Westward  and  homeward,  row  on  silver  row; 

And  we,  hand  touching  hand,  watched  Ocean  throw 
His  arms  aloft,  and  learned  from  each  wild  breeze — 

The  while  we  saw  the  sunset  glory  grow — 

What  magic  lies  upon  the  ancient  seas. 

L'  Envoi 

Princess,  1 pray  thee,  as  the  long  days  flow 
Let  these  frail  lines  upon  thy  memory  seize, 

Recalling  thus  how  that  ’twas  ours  to  know 
What  magic  lies  upon  the  ancient  seas. 
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THE  BLOCKADE  RUNNER  A.  D.  VANCE,  CAPTURED  BY  THE  U.S.S.  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1864 


Black  Smoke  and  Prize  Money 


EYESIGHT  varies  greatly  in 
individuals,  and  it  is  hard  for 
one  man  to  realize  how  much 
more  another  one  sees.  We  had  an 
illustration  of  this  on  the  blockade  of 
Wilmington  in  ’64. 

One  night  one  of  our  picket  boats 
inshore  sent  up  a rocket,  and  we  all 
manned  the  guns  and  kept  a bright 
lookout.  We  heard  firing  inshore,  and 
suddenly  one  of  our  men  pointed  out 
abeam,  and  there  was  a slate-colored 
sidewheeler,  with  feathering  paddles, 
slipping  along  through  the  blackness. 
We  opened  fire  on  her,  and  she 
stopped  and  extinguished  all  her 
lights.  When  we  steamed  over  to  take 
possession  the  ship  was  no  longer 
there,  but  in  a few  moments  we  saw 
a light  ahead.  As  we  swung  toward 
it,  it  went  out,  and  a moment  later  a 
lantern  was  derisively  shaken  over 
the  runner’s  stern  and  extinguished. 

We  plowed  along  through  the  night, 
every  one  straining  his  eyes  to  make 
out  our  chase,  but  all  lost  sight  of  her 
except  one  Sandwich  Islander.  Fi- 
nally we  put  him  up  on  top  of  the  pilot 
house,  where  he  remained  all  night. 
His  command  of  English  was  very 
limited,  but  he  would  point  out  into 
the  darkness  and  say  “black  smoke,” 
and  the  helm  would  be  shifted  as  he 
directed.  Toward  morning  he  was  at 
a loss  for  a few  minutes,  but  soon 
pointed  in  an  entirely  new  direction 


As  Told  by  the  Veteran  Officer 

and  repeated  “Black  smoke  out 
there,”  and  we  headed  off  on  the  new 
course.  At  daylight  we  were  within 
a mile  and  a half  of  the  chase,  which 
immediately  began  throwing  over- 
board her  deck  load  of  cotton,  thus 
lightening  ship.  She  finally  succeeded 
in  running  away  from  us.  However, 
we  chased  her  into  the  track  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  the  Gettysburg,  two 
of  the  offshore  squadron,  and  they 
started  after  her,  while  we  returned 
to  port.  Incidentally,  on  our  way 
back  we  picked  up  fifty  bales  of 
cotton,  and  my  share  of  the  prize 
money  realized  trom  their  sale  was 
over  $400. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  we 
were  sent  to  Craney  Island  for  coal. 
We  left  our  station  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  jogged  along  north  under  easy 
steam.  About  ten  o’clock,  as  I was 
writing  in  my  stateroom,  I heard  the 
tramp  of  feet  on  deck  as  the  men  came 
aft.  Knowing  that  this  was  done  to 
trim  ship,  I wondered  what  was  going 
on,  but  kept  on  writing.  In  a few 
minutes  one  of  the  officers  came  down 
and  said  to  me,  “Have  you  seen  our 
prize?  ” 

“Why,  no,”  I said.  “What  is 
she?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  No  one  has  seen 
her  yet,”  he  replied.  “But  the 
Kanaka  says  he  sees  black  smoke. 
So,  as  it  is  on  our  course,  the  cap- 
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tain  has  decided  to  look  at  her.” 

I went  on  deck  and  took  a look 
ahead,  but  the  horizon  was  clear, 
lust  then  our  executive  officer  came 
down  from  aloft,  where  he  had  been 
with  a powerlul  glass,  but  confessed 
that  he  could  see  nothing.  Never- 
theless the  Kanaka,  at  the  masthead, 
insisted  that  he  could  make  out  black 
smoke  ahead.  About  noon  our  execu- 
tive officer  made  another  trip  aloft, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  deck  said: 
“I  think  I can  see  a little  puff  of 
smoke  ahead— just  about  as  much  as 
would  come  from  a man’s  pipe.” 
This  word  was  passed  to  the  engine 
room,  and  in  a few  moments  we  could 
feel  the  vibrations  from  the  increased 
revolutions  of  the  machinery  and  the 
ship  moved  faster  through  the  water. 
Not  long  after  this  smoke  was  clearly 
made  out  ahead,  and  by  night  we  had 
the  A.  D.  Vance  under  our  guns. 
She  was  a notorious  blockade  runner, 
and  had  made  a number  of  trips  in 
and  out  of  Wilmington,  and  this  time 
had  headed  for  Halifax.  But  for  the 
fact  that  our  ship,  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  was  unusually  fast,  and  for  the 
chance  of  our  being  bound  north,  the 
blockade  runner  would  no  doubt  have 
escaped.  As  it  was,  she  was  a rich 
prize,  and  she  brought  me  some  $3,700 
in  prize  money.  You  may  be  sure 
that  we  did  not  let  the  Kanaka  go 
begging. 


Military  and  Mental  Training 

By  C.  B.  Burr,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director , Oak  Grove  Hospital,  Flint,  Mich. 


a specialist  treating  cases 
r of  nervous  and  mental 

“t  disease  and  those  of  addic- 
tion  to  drink  and  drugs,  I 
am  more  and  more  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  universal 
military  training  in  their  prophylaxis. 
It  grows  upon  me  every  minute. 
Prevention  of  insanity  and  nervous 
deterioration  implies  establishing  a 
high  degree  of  physical  resistance, 
minimizing  the  evil  effects  of  heredity, 
cultivating  self-control  through  dis- 
cipline, substituting  habits  of  regu- 
larity, order  and  industry  for  those  of 
idleness  and  self-indulgence,  and  clari- 
fying the  moral  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  individual  as  completely  as 
practicable.  To  these  ends  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  hygiene  are  neces- 
sary and  in  my  opinion  they  may  be 
better  supplied  to  the  vast  majority 
through  intelligently  directed  military 
training  than  in  any  other  manner. 

It  is  undeniable  that  such  training 
compels  habits  of  regularity  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping;  that  it 
strengthens  the  muscular  and  osseous 
systems,  promotes  digestive,  lung, 
heart,  kidney,  and  skin  functions; 
that  it  straightens  the  figure,  removes 
the  slouch  and  overcomes  local  mus- 
cular inadequacies.  One  must  be  a 
cheap  appreciator  indeed,  who  can 
look  upon  a company  of  West  Point 
cadets  without  a glow  of  interest  in 
the  purely  physical  side  of  their  de- 
velopment. They  constitute  a group 
of  husky,  upstanding,  forward  look- 
ing, high  stepping  (not  goose  step- 
ping)* young  men. 

On  the  mental  side,  military  train- 
ing brings  about  quickness  of  per- 
ception, courage,  self-reliance,  and 
obedience.  It  should  be  accompanied 
in  this  country  with  an  educational 
course  in  the  fundamentals  of  demo- 
cratic government,  in  universal  his- 

* There  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  psychologic 
aspects  of  these.  “Goose-stepping”  implies  bluff  and 
bluster  at  the  top  and  complete  surrender  of  individu- 
ality on  the  part  of  those  in  the  ranks;  “high-stepping,” 
confidence  proper  self-consciousness,  firmness  and  vim. 


Advantages  to  the  individual 
and  to  his  country 

tory  for  much  to  avoid,  and  in  Ameri- 
can history  for  much  to  emulate. 

I have  heretofore  written  of  the  re- 
lation of  symbolism  to  thinking,  feel- 
ing and  acting.  It  in  large  measure 
determines  thinking  and  its  import- 
ance can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
That  it  should  be  developed  along  the 
lines  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
country  is  obvious.  The  flag  is  the 
emblem  of  governmental  authority. 
Drilling  and  discipline  under  the  flag 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  vast  importance  in 
determining  loyalty  and  shaping  the 
prospective  citizen’s  attitude  toward 
the  aims,  methods,  and  interests  of 
the  government.  I cannot  escape  the 
leeling  that  had  there  been  a system  of 
general  military  training  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  evils  of  the 
hyphen  so  obvious  during  the  past 
two  and  a half  melancholy  years 
would  have  been  practically  non- 
existent. One  appreciates  what  costs 
him  something  in  money  or  effort;  he 
is  unwilling  to  relinquish  that  which 
he  has  helped  to  upbuild  and  would  be 
more  than  apt  to  defend  that  which 
he  had  assisted  in  establishing.  No 
sinister  parental  influence  harking 
back  to  the  traditions  and  educational 
influences  of  fatherlands,  mother- 
lands. or  sisterlands  would  be  likely 
to  offset  the  loyalty  inculcated  through 
well-directed  discipline  under  the 
American  flag. 

On  the  moral  side,  there  is  similarly 
great  need  of  opposing  a counter- 
weight to  the  impulses  and  forces 
which  from  the  pubescent  age  on  to 
twenty  are  scattering,  unreliable  and 
easily  slanted  toward  the  objectionable 
and  criminal.  A problem  presented 
at  the  present  day  is  most  perplexing 
to  penologists.  To  the  thinking,  it 
is  obvious  that  bandit,  thug,  and 
strong-arm  fraternities  are  recruited 
from  among  the  young.  The  boy  is 
peculiarly  impressionable  at  and  near 
the  age  of  puberty.  Unless  during 
the  two  or  three  years  immediately 
following  this  critical  period  there  are 


established  habits  of  obedience,  re- 
spect for  authority  and  reverence  for 
that  which  is  good  and  worth  while, 
the  individual  is  apt  to  become  a 
menace  to  society.  Parental  and 
school  influences  are  regrettably  in- 
adequate to  this  end  and  the  problem 
can  scarcely  be  solved  by  penologists, 
sociologists  and  philanthropists  un- 
assisted. The  state  should  do  its  full 
portion  and  through  shielding  the  in- 
dividual and  directing  bizarre  energies 
assist  in  moulding  his  character. 

I know  of  nothing  which  would 
make  more  for  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  spirit  than  compulsory 
training  with  incidental  promotion  any 
credits  depending  upon  merit  alone. 
The  spirit  of  bombast,  show,  snob- 
bishness, and  intolerance  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  military  train- 
ing. I say  it  is  not  necessarily 
connected.  It  is  merely  a danger  to 
be  avoided  through  careful  selection 
of  those  at  the  top  to  whom  the  pusil- 
lanimous spirit  of  oppression  is  foreign 
and  who  are  not  concerned  with  frills, 
frippery  and  ostentation.  Moreover, 
any  disposition  among  civilians  (or 
uncivilians)  to  discriminate  against 
the  musket-bearer  and  in  favor  of  the 
sword-bearer  should  be  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  decent  public  sentiment  in 
a manner  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  cowboy  in  his  relation  with  the 
rattlesnake.  Snobs  are  a misfit  in  a 
democracy,  whether  in  the  army  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  military  spirit,  ex- 
emplified in  certain  countries,  which 
is  merely  another  name  for  swagger, 
show,  and  brutality,  need  not  be 
transplanted  to  this. 

The  aim  of  rational  military  educa- 
tion in  a democracy  should  be  to  de- 
velop, not  the  glorification  of  epau- 
lettes, but  a decent  respect  for  the 
authority  of  their  wearer,  and  courage 
and  cooperation  with  him  to  given  ends. 
Its  fundamental  theory  should  be  the 
sane  evolution  of  the  individual  for  his 
own  material  well-being  and  in  relation 
to  the  defense  only  of  his  country.' 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


lCH/\aDSON 


In  which  friends  of  preparedness  talk  a bit  of  shop 
and  put  up  straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows 


THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  National  Headquarters,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  HEADQUARTERS,  72  LEONARD  STREET 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  L.  POOR,  FIELD  SECRETARY 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HEADQUARTERS,  821  MERCHANTS’  EXCHANGE 
DR.  JAMES  B.  BULLITT,  FIELD  SECRETARY 


CHICAGO  HEADQUARTERS,  110  SOUTH  DEARBORN  STREET 

WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  FIELD  SECRETARY 


NEW  ORLEANS  HEADQUARTERS,  211  CAMP  STREET 

SUMTER  D.  MARKS,  JR.,  FIELD  SECRETARY 


“We  Pledge  The  Commodore” 

On  November  27,  1897,  just  before 
Commodore  Dewey  left  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  a 
farewell  dinner  was  given  him,  at 
which  Colonel  Archibald  Hopkins 
read  the  following  verses: 

Fill  all  your  glasses  full  to-night; 

The  wind  is  off  the  shore; 

And  be  it  feast  or  be  it  fight, 

We  pledge  the  Commodore. 

Through  days  of  storm,  through  days 
of  calm, 

On  broad  Pacific  seas; 

At  anchor  off  the  isles  of  Palm, 

Or  with  the  Japanese; 

Ashore,  afloat,  on  deck,  below, 

Or  where  our  bulldogs  roar; 

To  back  a friend  or  breast  a foe 
We  pledge  the  Commodore. 


We  know  our  honor’ll  be  unstained 

Where’er  his  pennant  flies; 

Our  rights  respected  and  maintained, 

Whatever  power  defies. 

And  when  he  takes  the  homeward 
tack, 

Beneath  an  Admiral’s  flag, 

We’ll  hail  the  day  that  brings  him 
back 

And  have  another  jag. 

A Correction 

In  our  December  issue  we  published 
a picture  of  the  U.S.S.  New  York  and 
called  attention  to  the  E painted  on 
her  after  funnel,  stating  that  she  was 
the  winner  of  the  Engineering  Trophy 
for  the  year.  We  find  that  this  was 
an  error,  as  the  U.S.S.  Michigan  was 
the  winner  of  the  Trophy  and  wears  a 
white  E,  while  the  Texas  and  the  New 
York  were  Nos.  2 and  3 respectively, 


and  have  been  authorized  to  wear  a 
red  E as  a mark  of  excellence.  We 
regret  that  this  error  crept  into  our 
pages  and  are  glad  to  make  this 
correction. 

Captain  Parsons  Dies 

Captain  Chas.  B.  Parsons  of  Red- 
bank,  N.  J.,  for  many  years  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Section  of  the  Navy 
League,  died  on  December  22  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.  It  was  largely  due 
to  his  enthusiasm  that  the  Maritime 
Section  of  the  League,  one  of  the  very 
first  sections  to  be  organized,  grew  to 
its  present  membership  of  over  450, 
and  is  the  largest  of  any  single  section 
in  the  country. 

Captain  Parsons  was  a sailor,  a 
gentleman  and  a patriot  of  the  old 
school.  Early  in  his  life  he  com- 
manded his  own  vessel  in  the  mer- 
chant marine.  At  the  outbreak  of 


THE  ISAAC  PERAI.,  AN  800  TON  SUBMARINE  BUILT  FOR  THE  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT,  WAS  LAID  DOWN  AT  QUINCY,  MASS.,  THIRTEEN  MONTHS  AGO. 
SHE  ARRIVED  AT  NEW  LONDON,  CONN.,  JANUARY  16,  TO  FIT  OUT  FOR  THE  VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 
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THE  FIRST  CLASS  CRUISER  MILWAUKEE,  WHICH  WENT  ASHORE  JANUARY  13,  NEAR  HUMBOLDT  BAY,  CALIFORNIA,  WAS  AUTHORIZED  IN  1900 

AND  COMMISSIONED  IN  1906.  SHE  WAS  BUILT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


the  Civil  War  he  relinquished  his 
command  to  enlist  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Engineer  Corps  and  took  part  in 
many  stirring  incidents  during  the 
war.  After  the  war  he  renewed  his 
sea  career,  commanding  various  ships 
in  the  coastwise  and  West  Indies 
trade.  As  a volunteer  worker  and 
member  of  the  Navy  League  few  have 
rendered  as  unselfish,  patriotic  and 
useful  service  as  Captain  Parsons. 

Loss  of  U.S.S.  Milwaukee 

Another  of  the  few  cruisers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  has  been  lost. 
The  Milwaukee  went  ashore  January 
13  only  a short  distance  from  the 
stranded  submarine  11-3,  near  the 
entrance  to  Humboldt  Bay,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  California.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  accident  was  an  attempt 
to  use  the  cruiser  to  salvage  the  H-3. 
Her  entire  crew  was  rescued,  but  with 
some  difficulty. 

After  grounding,  the  cruiser  was 
driven  farther  ashore  by  the  incessant 
pounding  of  a heavy  sea.  From  last 
accounts  she  had  filled  with  water  and 
her  position  is  such  that  there  is 
practically  no  hope  of  saving  her. 

The  Milwaukee  was  of  little  military 
value  compared  with  more  modern 
vessels  and  her  latest  service  was  that 
of  tender  to  a submarine  flotilla. 


She  was  laid  down  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  in  1902 
and  completed  in  1906.  She  carried 
a battery  of  fourteen  6-inch  and 
eighteen  3-inch  guns.  When  fully 
loaded  she  displaced  about  10,800 
tons.  Her  maximum  speed  was  22 
knots. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
Milwaukee  was  manned  by  a reduced 
crew  of  about  480  officers  and  men 
and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
W.  F.  Newton. 

Two  Letters  From  Japan 

Appreciative  letters  continue  to 
reach  us.  Sea  Power  takes  pleasure 
in  printing  here  a letter  from  Japan’s 
great  naval  commanders. 

9th  Dec.,  1916. 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  Let  me  offer  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations for  the  beautiful  magazine 
you  are  making  of  Sea  Power. 

Yours  faithfully, 

[Signed]  Count  H.  Togo. 

Odawara,  Japan,  Dec.  8,  1916 
To  the  Editor  of  Sea  Power 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  send  you  my 
hearty  congratulations  for  the  success 
of  your  effort.  As  a graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  I take  a great 
interest  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

[Signed]  S.  Uriu 


The  Navy  in  1921 

The  execution  of  the  1916  building 
program  will  give  the  navy  the  fol- 
lowing vessels,  completed  and  in  com- 
mission, in  1921.  These  numbers  are 
based  on  the  General  Board’s  esti- 
mates of  survival  for  the  present 


vessels  of  the  navy: 

Battleships,  first  line 27 

Battle  cruisers 6 

Battleships,  second  line 25 

Armored  cruisers 9 

Scout  cruisers 13 

Cruisers,  first  class . 5 

Cruisers,  second  class 3 

Cruisers,  third  class 10 

Destroyers 108 

Fleet  submarines 12 

Coast  submarines 130 

Monitors 6 

Gunboats 18 

Supply  ships 4 

Fuel  ships 15 

Transports 5 

Tenders  to  torpedo  vessels . . 6 

Special  types 8 

Ammunition  ships 2 


[Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.] 

Another  Bouquet 

To  the  Editor  of  Sea  Power 

I wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the 
excellence  of  your  last  issue  of  Sea 
Power.  I have  had  considerable  to 
do  with  the  designing  and  illustrating 
of  some  of  the  prominent  magazines 
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in  the  East  and  I appreciate  the  artis- 
tic excellence  of  the  last  issue  of  your 


magazine.  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
will  at  all  times  do  all  I can  to  promote 


the  Navy  League  and  to  secure  new 
members.  (Signed)  L.  H.  K. 


© N.  Moser,  from  Underwood  and  Underwood 

SANTA  CLAUS  VISITED  THE  U.S.S.  NEW  YORK  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  Y A RD  ON  (.11  Kl VrM A S 
IBUTED  PRESENTS  TO  A GREAT  MANY  CHILDREN  WHO  WERE  ON  BOARDASGUESTS 
THE  MARINE  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  THE  SENTRY  POSTED  AT  THE  GANGWAY 


AND  DISTR 
OF  THE  SHIP’S  COMPANY. 


Japanese  Battle  Cruiser  Tsukuba 
Destroyed 

The  Japanese  battle  cruiser  Tsukuba 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  her 
magazines  at  the  Yokosuka  naval 
station  near  Yokohama  on  January 
14.  It  is  reported  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  a fire  on  board.  More 
than  one  hundred  of  her  crew  were 
killed  and  many  more  seriously  in- 
jured. 

The  Tsukuba,  while  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  recent  battle  cruisers,  was 
a very  powerful  vessel.  She  was  one 
of  the  first  of  this  class  to  be  built, 
her  design  being  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

She  was  laid  down  at  Kure  in  1905 
and  completed  in  1907.  In  the  latter 
naval  review  in  connection  with  the 
year  she  represented  Japan  at  the 
Jamestown  exposition,  where  she  was 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  naval 
people. 

The  Tsukuba  displaced,  at  full  load, 
15,150  tons.  Her  length  over  all  was 
475  feet  and  her  beam  75  feet.  She 
carried  a battery  of  four  12-inch, 
twelve  6-inch,  and  twelve  4.7-inch 
guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes,  which 
was  practically  the  same  as  the 
battleship  armament  of  that  time; 
but  her  armor  was  thinner  than  that 
of  the  battleship,  her  main  belt  being 
7 inches  thick. 

She  was  driven  by  reciprocating 
engines  and  could  make  20.5  knots. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Navy  League  choose  directors  and  listen 
to  interesting  papers  at  the  Washington  Headquarters 


HE  twelfth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Navy 
, , League  of  the  United 

States  was  held  in  the 
office  of  the  League  at 
Washington,  January  16.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  called  at  11  o’clock, 
with  Mr.  Louis  A.  Osborne  acting 
chairman.  Mr.  W.  H.Stayton,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  read  the  report  of 
the  nominating  committee,  which  was 
unanimously  approved. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Navy 
League  is  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  term  of  one  class  expires  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  1917.  The  names 
of  this  class  were  reported  to  the 
meeting,  and  successors  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  three  years  expiring 
March  31,  1920. 

The  names  of  the  new  Directors 
elected  were  George  A.  Sanderson, 
R.  W.  Kelley,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Sidney  M.  Ballou  and  C.  Elder  Adams. 

The  names  of  Directors  re-elected 
were  Louis  C.  Hay,  J.  Frederic 
Tams,  E.  K.  Roden,  William  S. 
Lloyd,  Carter  Harrison  Fitz-Hugh, 
Clarence  Ousley,  Charles  A.  Fowler, 
Henry  Breckinridge,  Harry  K.  White, 
Lewis  L.  Clarke,  Arthur  T.  Aldis  and 
H.  B.  Macfarland. 

Hon.  Sidney  M.  Ballou  then  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “Compulsory  Military 
Training  and  Service.”  This  paper 
will  be  published  in  forthcoming 
numbers  of  Sea  Power,  beginning 
with  the  current  issue,  Mr.  Stayton 
announced  that  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  unable  to  appear  at  the  meeting 
to  deliver  an  address  on  account  of 
business  connected  with  the  Navy 
Department.  Mr.  Stayton  spoke  of 
the  pleasant  relations  existing  between 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Price  delivered 
an  address  on  “Present  Conditions  in 
Europe,”  in  which  he  forecast  what 
was  to  be  expected  by  the  United 
States  in  the  economic  field  after  the 
war,  and  how  it  might  be  best  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Hon. 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee  presiding,  before 
the  first  speaker  was  introduced  an 
announcement  was  made  as  to  the 


condition  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  Admiral.  Hon. 
William  Mather  Lewis,  Field  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  League  for  the 
Central  West,  spoke  on  the  advan- 
tages of  military  training  to  the  youth 
of  the  nation.  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Navy 
League,  offered  a resolution  to  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  George  Dewey  as  follows: 

“ Whereas,  We  have  learned 
with  deep  sorrow  of  the  illness  of 
the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

Resolved,  that  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  extends  to 
Mrs.  Dewey  the  sympathy  of  its 
members  at  this  time  of  trial,  and 
its  heart-felt  hope  that  Admiral 
Dewey  may  be  long  spared  to  the 
nation  he  has  so  conscientiously 
served  and  honored.” 

This  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  was  directed  to  forward  it  to 
Mrs.  Dewey. 

Captain  Charles  L.  Poor,  Field 
Secretary  tor  New  York,  then  spoke 
on  “The  Civilian  Training  Cruise.” 
A telegram  from  the  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Joy  of  Detroit  was  read  to  the  mem- 
bers by  the  chairman. 

Colonel  Thompson  then  addressed 
the  League,  his  subject  being  “Com- 
pulsory Military  Training.”  In  the 
telegram  from  Mr.  Joy,  the  Navy 
League  was  asked  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  universal  military  training. 
Colonel  Thompson  said  that  this  re- 
quest gave  him  a text  on  which  to 
speak.  He  said  that  while  we  have 
been  asked  to  consider  various 
methods  of  training — the  Swiss,  the 
Australian,  the  Argentine — strangely 
enough,  we  have  all  overlooked  the 
American,  the  United  States  method. 

“When  this  country  was  founded,” 
said  Colonel  Thompson,  “the  world 
was  emerging  from  a state  of  war. 
The  world  had  been  in  a state  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  we  are  at  the 
present  moment.  With  us,  now,  it 
has  not  lasted  so  long  that  we  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  what  a state  of 
war  really  means.  In  Europe  they 
appreciate  it.  One  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  our  fathers  appreciated  it. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the 


natural,  necessary  conditions,  and  they 
sought  to  prepare  for  it.  When  the}' 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  preamble  they  set  out 
five  great  objects,  and  one  of  them  was 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
because  their  experience  had  told 
them  that  the  defense  of  the  country 
was  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the 
citizen.  To  provide  for  that  common 
defense  they  made  by  law  every  citizen 
from  18  to  45  subject  to  military  duty. 

“But,  unfortunately,  at  that  time 
there  was  a great  dissension  as  to  what 
things  the  states  should  do,  and  as  to 
what  things  the  central  government 
should  do.  The  United  States  were 
poor.  They  did  not  have  much 
money,  and  they  did  not  have  much 
means  of  raising  money;  so,  when  it 
came  to  spending  money,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  put  the  duty  of  main- 
taining and  training  the  militia  on  the 
states.  And  the  states  at  once  began 
a system  of  excuses—  listing  the 
people  who  should  be  excused  from 
service;  and  the  excused  list  soon 
comprised  the  majority  of  the  people. 
So  that,  in  the  end,  the  militia  was 
equivalent  to  a state  constabulary 
rather  than  what  it  was  intended  to 
be — a trained  nation. 

“From  time  to  time,  we  have  had 
our  attention  seriously  called  to  the 
dangers  of  the  situation.  When  our 
Civil  War  came  on,  we  found  our 
people  wholly  untrained.  We  had 
to  call  for  volunteers,  we  had  to  ask 
individuals  to  come  out  and  take  the 
risk  and  do  the  service  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  society  to 
render;  and  the  instinctive  sense  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
I’nited  States  said  ‘These  men  are 
not  paid  or  compensated  for  that 
service  by  the  815  a month  that  is 
paid  to  them,’  so  that  we  pensioned 
with  a liberality  never  known  in  any 
other  time;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  cost  ot  those  five  years  of 
civil  war,  measured  by  the  pensions 
that  have  since  been  paid — unjustly, 
and  I think  unrightly  paid — make  the 
cost  of  that  war  simply  unthinkable. 
We  talk  of  the  terrible  cost  of  the  war 
that  is  going  on  to-day,  but,  measured 
by  percentages,  it  has  never  ap- 
proached yet  the  cost  of  our  Civil  War. 
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That  is  something  to  remember." 

The  following  resolution  was  offered 
by  the  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland: 

“ Whereas,  The  Members  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  in  meeting  assembled, 
realize  that  the  navy,  as  well  as 
the  army,  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  training  of  citizens  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

“Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Navy 
League  favors  the  principle  of 
obligatory  training  and  service 
for  National  Defense.” 

This  resolution  was  unanimously 
approved. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  and 
a number  of  members  visited  the 
Theodorus  Bailey  Myers  Mason 
House. 

The  Evening  Banquet 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Navy 
League  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  1 uesday  even- 
ing, January  16.  While  no  set  pro- 
gram of  speeches  had  been  arranged, 
members  of  the  League  and  other 
friends  were  entertained  by  several 
gentlemen  of  national  reputation. 
The  toastmaster  was  Colonel  John 
Temple  Graves.  After  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Admiral  Dewey,  who  at 
that  moment  was  dying  in  his  Wash- 
ington home,  Colonel  Graves  called 
upon  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Navy  League,  who 
responded  with  a statement  of  the 
League’s  position  and  its  plans  for  the 
future.  Following  him,  Representa- 
tive Augustus  P.  Gardner  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  introduced.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said: 
‘‘As  every  one  knows,  I do  not 
always  agree  with  our  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  but  there  are  three  things 
on  which  I concur  with  him,  and  in 
which  I believe  Mr.  Daniels  is  dead 
right.  First,  he  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  says  ‘You  must  increase  the 
basic  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
navy.’  He  is  right  again  when  he 
says  ‘The  United  States  must  protect 
its  oil  supply.’  He  is  right  a third 
time  when  he  says  we  must  have 
additional  legislation  to  compel  ship- 
building firms  to  build  our  ships  re- 
gardless of  foreign  contracts.  1 lie 
Secretary  is  right,  but  he  does  not  go 
far  enough.  I favor  legislation  which 
would  empower  the  President  to  assign 
in  an  emergency  at  least  part  of  every 
shipbuilding  plant  to  the  uses  of  the 
United  States  and  I believe  such  an 
emergency  exists  to-day.” 


Representative  George  F.  O'Shaun- 
essy  of  Rhode  Island  was  introduced 
by  Colonel  Graves  as  a specimen  of 
that  rare  bird,  a Democrat  from  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  O’Shaunessy  among  other 
things  said: 

“The  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  commended  for  stimu- 
lating the  sluggish  preparedness  senti- 
ment. The  nation  is  awakening  to 
its  military  needs  and  necessities. 
Recognizing  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  I believe  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  their  manifestations:  in  other 
words  I believe  in  the  policeman,  the 
church,  law  and  order.  They  serve 
as  necessary  restraints  on  mankind’s 
derelictions.  Logically  I believe  in 
a great  navy  as  a protection  for  our 
cherished  possessions.  Battleships  and 
cruisers  look  good  to  me.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  will  keep  step 
with  the  naval  progress  of  the  world. 
We  would  be  dreamers  if  we  gainsaid 
that  covetous  eyes  are  resting  upon  our 
riches,  our  wealth,  and  our  land.  I 
look  with  favor  upon  olive  branches 
but  do  not  despise  clubs.  1 here  is  no 
prophylactic  against  the  arena  thirst; 
in  other  words  men  will  fight.  Let  us 
be  ready.  I must  not  close  without 
paying  a deserved  compliment  to  the 
aggressive  Congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Honorable  Augustus  Gard- 
ner, for  his  notable  part  in  the  national 
defense  movement.” 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Humphrey,  Repre- 
sentative from  Washington,  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  said  in  part: 

‘‘I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Preparedness.  I will 
merely  state  that  the  whole  question 
in  my  judgment  can  be  stated  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  is  this:  ‘Is  our 
country  worth  fighting  for?’  Our 
forefathers  thought  so.  Those  who 
fought  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 
and  Yorktown  thought  so.  Those 
who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who 
wore  the  gray,  that  went  down  to 
glorious  and  immortal  death  at  An- 
tietam  and  Shiloh  and  Gettysburg, 
thought  so.  Those  who  followed  the 
flag  of  their  country  beneath  the 
tropical  skies  of  Cuba  and  in  the  far- 
off  Philippines,  thought  so.  If  our 
forefathers  had  not  thought  this 
country  was  worth  fighting  for,  we 
would  still  be  a province;  we  would 
still  be  paying  tribute  to  a king,  and 
to-day  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
bravest  young  men  would  be  going  to 
their  death  upon  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  I f those  who  have  gone 
before  had  been  as  weak,  as  cowardly, 


as  pusillanimous  and  as  unpatriotic  as 
some  that  we  have  with  us  to-day  we 
would  not  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
would  have  remained  unsigned;  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  unwrit- 
ten; our  country  divided,  and  we 
would  have  no  nation  to-day  to 
defend.  ” 

Hon.  Bernard  N.  Baker  of  Balti- 
more, a member  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  told  how  an  increased 
merchant  marine  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  men  fitted  to  serve  in  ships 
of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  pre- 
sented resolutions  indicating  the  ap- 
proval and  appreciation  of  the  Navy 
League  for  the  work  done  by  the 
Woman’s  Section.  Especial  reference 
was  made  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Ellicott 
Poe  and  Mrs.  Vylla  Poe  Wilson,  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the 
Theodorus  Bailey  Myers  Mason 
House.  These  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

Mr.  William  Mather  Lewis  said: 
‘‘This  country  will  never  be  prepared 
until  we  as  individuals  catch  the  real 
meaning  of  preparedness  and  apply  it 
personally.  We  will  never  become 
prepared  by  criticising  other  people 
by  ‘passing  the  buck’.  We  will  be 
prepared  when  every  citizen  honestly 
and  humbly  says  ‘ I am  willing  to  give 
my  time,  my  means,  my  life,  if  neces- 
sary, for  this  great  Republic.  ’ We  are 
too  prone  to  criticise  the  President, 
the  department  heads  and  Congress 
for  our  lack  of  preparedness.  The 
fact  is  the  country  is  just  as  well  pre- 
pared to-day  as  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  citizens  wish  it  to  be.  We  are 
not  as  yet  awake  as  a nation  to  the 
broad  meaning  of  preparedness — a 
term  which  refers  as  much  to  in- 
dustrial and  social  efficiency  as  it  does 
to  military  organization.  Our  lack 
of  preparedness  runs  back  to  our  lax 
system  of  education.  We  are  raising 
up  a generation  which  has  no  respect 
for  the  discipline  of  the  home,  the 
state  or  anything  else  under  heaven 
except  its  own  sweet  will.  Such  a 
condition  will  spell  industrial  and 
social  deterioration  if  we  do  not  stop 
it.  The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
success  of  the  experiment  of  demo- 
cratic government.  On  you  and  me 
as  individuals  rests  a large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  making  that  experi- 
ment a success  or  a failure.  ” 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah  made 
a short  and  patriotic  address. 
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An  Expert’s  Review 

The  Navy  as  a Fighting  Machine,  by 
Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A . Fiske,  U.  S. 
Navy,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  $2.00 

IN  our  January  issue  we  published 
a review  of  Rear  Admiral  Fislce’s 
new  book.  We  feel  sure  that  oui 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  same  book, 
written  by  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
in  the  country,  Professor  W.  L.  Cath- 
cart,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Admiral  Fiske  has  written,  not  only 
a most  informing  book,  but  one  which 
is  of  especial  value  to  the  general 
reader,  since  he  views  the  navy  from  a 
wholly  novel  angle — as  a definite  en- 
tity, a complete  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  as  an  aggregation  of 
many  parts  which  the  public  little 
understands,  such  as  gunnery,  sea- 
manship, navigation,  submarines  and 
mines,  with  strategy  and  tactics 
thrown  in  to  thicken  the  mystery. 

In  presenting  thus  a broad  view  of 
the  assembled  machine — officers  and 
men,  ships  and  naval  stations — which 
we  call  “The  Navy,”  the  Admiral 
tells  in  non-technical  words  just  what 
the  average  civilian  wishes  to  know  of 
that  gallant  service — what  the  navy 
is,  what  it  can  do,  what  it  needs.  Fie 
assumes — and  rightly — that  the  de- 
tails of  all  this  the  layman  will  gladly 
leave  to  the  abstruse  study  of  naval 
men . 

To  write  such  a book  lucidly  and 
comprehendingly  requires  not  only 
superior  ability,  but  long  and  varied 
experience  with  “the  grey,  storm- 
beaten  ships”  which  guard  our  flag 
on  the  seas — and  these  qualifications 
Admiral  Fiske  has  in  preeminent 
degree. 

Fie  is  no  “swivel-chair  admiral” 
but  has  been  a blue-water  sailor  for 
much  of  his  life,  serving  on  many  seas 
in  all  classes  of  vessels  from  monitors 
to  dreadnoughts  and  as  rear-admiral 
commanding  successively  three  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  our  battle  fleet. 
In  administrative  duty  ashore,  he  has 
been  Aid  for  Operations.  He  has 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Naval  War 
College,  and  is  President  of  the  Naval 
Institute — the  forum  of  the  navy. 

Through  his  inventions  he  has  left 
lasting  traces  on  naval  science.  He 


is  a Gold  Medallist  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  his  range  finder.  His 
stadimeter  has  been  used  on  all  our 
ships  for  twenty  years.  And,  in  the 
telescopic  sight,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  “new  gunnery”  of  modern 
navies — giving  the  fleets  of  the  world 
an  instrument  which  converted  their 
huge  guns  from  colossal  blunderers 
to  weapons  of  precision.  In  fire 
control  he  was  the  first  “spotter”  in 
any  navy,  serving  thus,  aloft  and 
under  fire,  in  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay.  He  secured  the  first  patents  on 
the  control  by  Hertzian  waves  of 
automatically  propelled  “vehicles”, 
such  as  the  torpedo,  and  also,  for  the 
torpedo,  he  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  use  of  turbine  engines.  In  high 
degree,  therefore,  Admiral  Fiske  repre- 
sents what  the  New  York  Times,  a few 
years  ago,  laughingly  declared  to  be  a 
combination  quite  unthinkable,  “a 
scientific  person  and  a sailor”. 

The  precision  and  clarity  of  lan- 
guage of  the  “scientific  person”  are 
shown  markedly  in  the  admiral’s 
book.  Within  the  compass  of  but 
400  large-type  octavo  pages,  he  treats 
twelve  topics  covering  the  whole  range 
of  naval  power  and  policy,  of  the 
design  and  operation  of  a navy— and 
all  in  words  so  simple  and  direct  that 
the  reader  forgets  that  he  is  being  in- 
structed, that  he  is  reading  a book  on 
a complex  technical  subject. 

For  example  take  the  fallacy,  long 
current  in  this  country,  in  deference 
to  which  our  first  ironclads  were  called 
“coast  defense  battleships.”  The 
functions  of  naval  defense  reach  far 
beyond  our  shores,  in  the  protection 
of  trade  routes  and  of  sea-borne  com- 
merce and  in  the  enforcing  of  such 
national  policies  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  Open  Door.  Hence,  in 
purely  defensive  war,  our  fleets  may 
have  to  fight  on  distant  seas.  As  to 
this  the  author  says:  “The  study  of 
war  has  taught  its  students  for  many 
centuries  that  a purely  passive  (coast) 
defense  will  finally  be  broken  down, 
and  that  the  most  effective  defense  is 
the  ‘offensive-defensive’. 

“Perhaps  the  clearest  case  of  a 
correct  offensive-defensive  is  Nelson’s 
defense  of  England,  which  he  carried 
on  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  wherever  the  enemy  fleet 
might  be,  finally  defeating  Napoleon’s 
plan  for  invading  England — not  by 
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waiting  off  the  coast  of  England,  but 
by  attacking  and  crippling  Napoleon’s 
fleet  off  the  Spanish  coast  near 
Trafalgar.  ” 

Again  the  giant  magnitude  of  “the 
silent  force  of  sea  power”  could 
scarcely  be  shown  in  a more  striking 
way  than  by  the  comparison  which 
the  admiral  makes  between  General 
Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia 
and  our  fleet’s  cruise  to  Europe: 
“When  General  Sherman  marched 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  his  army  was 
composed  of  62,000  men,  and  it  took 
him  25  days  to  go  about  230  land 
miles  or  200  sea  miles;  and,  when 
Admiral  Schroeder  went  from  our 
coast  to  Europe,  he  had  16  ships,  and 
he  made  the  trip  of  more  than  3,000 
sea  miles  in  less  than  14  days.  Dis- 
regarding the  secondary  batteries  and 
the  torpedoes,  Admiral  Schroeder  took 
eighty-four  12-inch  guns,  ninety-six 
8-inch  guns,  eighty-eight  7-inch  guns, 
and  forty-eight  6-inch  guns,  all 
mounted  and  available — which,  as- 
suming the  power  of  the  modern 
musket  as  a unit,  equalled  more  than 
5,000,000  modern  muskets. 

“Such  an  enormous  transfer  of  ab- 
solute, definite,  available  power  would 
be  impossible  on  land,  simply  be- 
cause no  means  has  been  devised  to 
accomplish  it.  Such  a transfer  on 
land  would  be  the  transfer  of  ninety 
times  as  many  soldiers  as  Sherman 
had  (even  supposing  they  had  modern 
muskets)  through  over  fifteen  times 
the  distance  and  at  thirty  times  the 
speed.  And,  as  the  work  done  in 
going  from  one  place  to  another 
varies  practically  as  the  square  of  the 
speed,  a transfer  on  land  equivalent 
in  magnitude  and  speed  to  Schroeder’s 
would  be  a performance  1,215,000 
times  as  great  as  Sherman’s.  ” 

In  one  most  important  respect,  this 
book  is  unique.  The  few  works 
which  have  been  written  on  naval 
strategy  have  dealt  with  that  subject 
historically — and  historically  only. 
They  have  described  the  few  naval 
campaigns  of  history,  and  have  ana- 
lyzed them  in  such  a way  as  to  show 
why  victory  went  to  the  victor.  But 
this  book  makes  it  clear  that,  although 
this  historical  treatment  is  essential, 
these  campaigns  have  been  too  few, 
too  far  apart  in  time  and  space,  and 
most  of  them  too  long  ago,  to  give 
the  student  very  defiinte  aid  in  judg- 
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ng  as  to  what  should  be  done  now. 

Admiral  Fiske  shows  that  the 
Kriegspiel — the  War  Game — fills  the 
gap  and,  further,  he  points  out  how 
the  Kriegspiel  itself  can  be  most  ad- 
vantageously adapted  to  our  needs. 
Owing  to  these  remarkable  character- 
istics it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
this  is  the  first  book  ever  written  on 
constructive  naval  strategy. 

— William  Ledyard  Cathcart 


The  Navy  and  Sea  Power.  By 
David  Hannay.  Home  University  Li- 
brary. Henry  Holt  & Co.,  Neiv  York. 
60c  net. 


ENRY  HOLT  & CO.  have 
added  another  extremely 
interesting  and  informa- 
tional volume  to  the  Home 
University  Library  series. 
David  Hannay,  the  author  of  The 
Navy  and  Sea  Power,  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  sea  topics.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
1217  to  1815 ; Ships  and  Men;  The  Sea 
Traders  and  other  works.  1 his  book 
tells  us  what  the  nations  did  on  the 
sea  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
author  says  in  his  introductory  note 
that  “Sea  Power”  is  a term  often  em- 
ployed when  it  obviously  means 
nothing  more  than  a naval  force,  but 
it  is  also  held  to  imply  something 
other  and  greater  than  this.  He  does 
not  attempt  anywhere  to  give  an 
actual  definition,  but  after  giving  a 
general  survey  of  all  that  man  has 
done  upon  the  sea,  which  survey,  by 
the  way,  is  exceedingly  graphic  and 
interesting  although  of  necessity  con- 
densed, he  lets  the  reader  draw  his 
own  definition  of  the  phrase.  This  is 
an  excellent  plan  and  in  our  opinion 
the  reader  who  begins  this  volume  will 
cheerfully  complete  it  and  find  that 
he  has  some  idea  of  the  true  use  of  the 
phrase  “Sea  Power”  as  distinguished 
from  merely  naval  might  on  the  sea. 


Awakening  of  Business.  By  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Doubleday,  Page 
& Co.  $ 2 net. 

Mr.  Hurley  has  given  us  a book 
with  a message.  As  he  himself  says 
in  the  preface  to  the  book,  the  mes- 
sage is  not  a message  of  congratula- 
tion, but  of  warning;  not  a message  of 
criticism,  but  of  construction.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  opportune 
time  for  such  a book.  The  necessity 
for  a change  in  our  business  methods 
is  a pressing  one.  This  necessity  was 
apparent  to  students  of  American 
economics  long  before  the  present  war 


and  the  changing  conditions,  especially 
as  regards  our  relations  to  the  coun- 
tries abroad,  make  it  imperative  that 
the  awakening  be  thorough.  If  Ameri- 
can trade  expands,  and  expand  it 
must,  the  methods  and  ethics  of 
American  business  men — and  this 
means  manufacturers  and  producers 
as  well  as  merchants — must  undergo 
a radical  change.  The  European 
nations  are  preparing  for  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  rivalry  which 
will  come  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
a thoroughness  that  may  be  well 
imitated  by  our  own  country.  We 
have  seen  the  necessity  for  military 
preparedness  and  if  we  would  keep 
our  commercial  place  in  the  sun  our 
preparations  for  the  business  conflict 
must  be  thorough.  Mr.  Hurley  brings 
his  experience,  not  only  as  a business 
man  but  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  bear 
in  the  book  he  has  written.  His 
warning  is  clear  and  his  suggestions 
are  such  that  if  they  are  followed  much 
good  must  come.  The  titles  of  some 
of  the  chapters  will  indicate  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  Mr.  Hurley’s 
book.  They  are:  “Fundamentals  of 
Cost  Accounting”,  “Bettering  Busi- 
ness Methods”,  “Trade  Associations 
in  Germany”,  “Foreign  Trade  Oppor- 
tunities”, “The  Sherman  Law  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Efficiency”,  “When 
Competition  Fails  to  Regulate  . 

This  book  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  library  of  economic 
subjects. 

Submarines,  their  Mechanism  and 
Operation.  By  Frederick  A.  Talbot. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.25  net. 

AY  BE  Archimedes  con- 
structed a submarine:  it 
3 not  impossible,  for 
he  ingenuity  of  the  great 
Syracusan  and  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  sciences  of 
hydrostatics,  mechanics  and  optics 
indicate  his  ability  to  do  this.  In  Mr. 
Talbot’s  book  on  the  submarine  he 
shows  in  language  intelligible  to  the 
average  reader  how  hydrostatics, 
mechanics  and  optics  are  used  to 
fashion  an  undersea  craft.  Cer- 
tainly the  submarine  is  practically  as 
old  as  the  sailing  ship.  Centuries  ago 
the  idea  of  craft  moving  under  water 
engaged  the  attention  of  inventive 
minds. 

Mr.  Talbot  shows  how  the  activities 
of  the  German  submarine  fleet  early  in 
1915  created  much  nervousness  in 
England.  Yet  over  one  hundred 


years  before  a similar  state  of  nervous- 
ness existed  in  England  because  of  the 
activities  of  David  Bushnell,  an 
American,  who  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  “the  lather  of  the  sub- 
marine”. If  Bushnell  was  not  the 
father  of  the  submarine  he  may  have 
been  an  uncle,  because  the  English- 
man Day,  who  was  drowned  in  a sub- 
marine in  1774  and  who  is  credited 
with  being  the  originator  of  the  craft 
as  we  know  it  at  present,  was  only  a 
year  or  two  ahead  of  Bushnell.  Bush- 
nell’s  craft  was  very  small,  being  de- 
signed to  carry  one  man  and  the  basic 
principles  of  his  vessel  were  broadly 
identical  with  some  of  those  prevailing 
to-day.  While  much  was  looked  for 
from  the  Bushnell  submarine,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  little  more  than 
alarm  the  Englishmen.  Mr.  I albot 
devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his  book 
to  early  exploits  under  water  and 
then  comes  down  to  modern  times  in 
the  development  ot  the  present-day 
undersea  craft. 

While  all  the  early  efforts  towards 
constructing  and  perfecting  subma- 
rines were  made  with  a view  to  the 
destruction  of  hostile  vessels,  the 
guiding  principle  of  Simon  Lake  was 
that  the  submarine  might  be  devoted 
to  peaceful  employment.  Lake’s  idea 
was  to  build  a craft  which  would  ac- 
complish the  end  of  salvaging  much 
of  the  bullion  lost  on  ships  distributed 
upon  the  sea  bed  all  over  the  world. 
The  first  submarine  according  to  this 
idea  was  built  in  1894.  While  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
marine have  been  in  no  manner  ex- 
hausted, Lake  did  not  meet  with 
enough  success  along  these  lines  to 
warrant  him  in  continuing,  so  in  1901 
he  began  the  construction  of  his  first 
naval  submarine. 

John  P.  Holland  attacked  the  sub- 
marine problem  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Lake  was  pursuing  his 
investigations.  Holland,  however, 
realized  from  the  first  that  the  sub- 
marine was  to  be  an  under-water 
fighting  unit  and  so  concentrated  his 
energies  toward  the  perfection  of  such 
a craft.  The  British  admiralty  at 
once  realized  the  value  of  Holland’s 
idea  and,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Messrs.  Vickers,  acquired  ex- 
clusive rights  for  the  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain.  Thus  Holland’s  first 
boat  was  the  nucleus  of  the  British 
submarine  fleet  as  it  is  at  present. 
This  type  is  also  represented  in  the 
American  navy  by  a larger  number  of 
vessels  than  any  other.  The  Lake 
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Large  and  Complete  Stock,  Immediate  Deliveries, 
Rough  or  Dressed 

Free  Samples  and  Prices  by  Return  Mail 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical 
Schools  and  all  Institu  Tons  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

This  school  offers  ali  that  experience,  obser- 
vation and  money  can  give  in  location,  building 
construction  and  methods  of  life  and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses,  including 
pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accommoda- 
tions for  20  additional  students  in  January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 

type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  favored  by 
the  French,  Germans  and  the  Italians. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the 
submarine  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  great  war.  Size  and 
mobility  of  action  are  being  rapidly 
increased  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  present-day  writer  not 
intimately  connected  with  the  great 
maritime  nations  can  safely  say  how 
large  and  how  fast  the  newest  under- 
sea boats  are.  Mr.  Talbot’s  book  is 
extremely  instructive  and  answers 
many  questions  which  are  asked  by 
the  average  reader.  He  not  only  tells 
of  the  construction  of  the  engine,  but 
describes  the  periscope  in  a lucid 


manner  and  explains  how  submarines 
are  captured  and  destroyed  and  indi- 
cates their  weak  points.  The  book 
is  a timely  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  present  day 
regarding  matters  connected  with  the 
sea.  George  H.  Peet 

Defensive  Warfare 

“The  nature  of  defensive  warfare 
is  discouraging:  it  gives  to  the  enemy 
the  advantage  of  the  courage  and  en- 
ergy of  the  attack:  it  would  be  better 
to  risk  something  by  an  offensive  war 
than  to  depress  minds  by  keeping 
them  in  suspense.” 

— Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois. 


Our  Interest  In  Sea  Power 

“We  cannot  feel  that  because  our 
ambitions  are  not  for  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, sea  power  has  no 
interest  for  us.  In  the  present  state 
of  industrial  development,  all  nations 
are  interdependent.  A blockade  of 
our  coast  would  not  starve  our  citi- 
zens, but  it  would  close  our  factories. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  have 
a fleet  on  both  oceans,  large  enough  to 
meet  any  enemy  and  to  take  the  offen- 
sive against  him.  Defensive  wars 
are  losing  wars.” — John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, Jr.  in  the  North  American 
Review. 


I’holo  by  R.  W.  Neeser 
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Do  You  Know  Naval  History? 


SHORTLY  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Nicholas  Biddle  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  32-gun  frigate  Randolph  and 
made  several  successful  cruises  in  her.  On  March  7,  1778,  between  8 and  9 at  night,  the  Randolph  fell  in  with  the  British  ship  of  the 
line  Yarmouth  64  guns  Biddle  opened  fire  at  once  and  a brisk  action  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Randolph  s magazine 
exploded.  Out  of  310,  only  four  survived  and  they  were  picked  up  on  a piece  of  the  wreck,  four  days  after  the  action. 

The  last  naval  combat  of  the  War  of  1812  took  place  off  the  lonely  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  1,500  miles  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  afternoon  of  March  23,  1815,  between  the  U.S.S.  Hornet  and  B.M.S.  Penguin.  The  vessels  were  practically  equal  in  force 
and  there  was  little  manoeuvering,  it  being  mostly  a square  stand  up  fight  at  the  guns,  though  at  one  stage  of  the  contest  the  Penguin  s 
crew  attempted  to  board.  In  twenty-two  minutes  the  Penguin  surrendered,  with  fourteen  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded,  her  bowsprit 
and  foremast  gone  and  her  mainmast  tottering  and  her  hull  riddled, 
on  her  hull  and  no  serious  injury  aloft. 


The  Hornet  had  but  one  killed  and  ten  wounded,  not  a shot  mark 


The  account  of  the  last  fight  of  the Essex  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

On  March  8 1862  the  Confederate  ironclad  Virginia,  usually  known  as  the  Merrimac— for  she  was  that  vessel  rebuilt  and  armored-- 
appeared  in  Hampton’  Roads,  sank  the  Cumberland  and  drove  the  Congress  ashore  in  flames.  The  latter  vessel  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Joseph  Smith.  His  aged  father,  on  being  told  that  the  Congress  had  surrendered,  said  simply,  “Then  Joe  s dead. 

The  fight  next  day  between  the  Confederate  ironclad  and  the  Monitor , is  familiar  to  every  school  boy. 

The  Confederate  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  divided  the  Union  naval  forces  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Farragut  attempted  the 
passage  but  his  fleet  was  roughly  handled,  his  flagship,  the  Hartford  and  her  consort,  the  gunboat  Albatross,  being  the  only  vessels  to  get 
through.  The  Mississippi  was  lost. 

British  German  and  American  warships  gathered  at  Samoa  in  1889  and  the  international  tension  was  extreme.  When  the  tre- 
mendous hurricane  began,  on  March  15,  the  British  Calliope  was  the  only  one  whose  engines  had  sufficient  power  to  drive  her  to  sea 
against  the  rising  gale  As  she  passed  the  Trenton  a heavy  sea  threw  her  bow  against  the  American  flagship  s stern,  breaking  the  latter  s 
propeller.  Nevertheless  the  Trenton's  band  were  gathered  on  deck  and  played  “God  Save  the  Queen ’’and  her  crew  manned  the  rigging 
and  cheered  the  Calliope.  The  three  German  ships  were  all  driven  ashore,  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  the  Trenton,  Vandaha  and  Hipsic, 
also  dragged  their  anchors  and  went  ashore  in  spite  of  their  efforts.  The  American  loss  was  fifty-one.  The  Nipsic  was  salved  and  did  duty 
for  several  years. 


MARCH 


1 

Attack  upon  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  by  the  U.  S.  Ironclad  Lexing- 
ton (6  guns),  Lieut.  J.  W.  Shirk,  and  the  Gunboat  Tyler  (7 
guns),  Lieut.  W.  Gwin,  1862. 

17 

Attack  on  Island  No.  10,  Mississippi  River,  by  the  U.  S. 
gunboat  squadron  under  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote,  1862. 

2 

Expedition  up  the  Chowan  River,  N.  C.,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Army  Gunboat  Bombshell,  1864. 

18 

Expedition  in  Palanan  Bay,  P.  I.,  by  the  U.  S.  Gunboat 
Vicksburg  (4  guns),  Com.  E.  B.  Barry,  in  cooperation  with  the 
army,  for  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  1901. 

3 

The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re-established  by 
Act  of  Congress,  1891. 

19 

Departure  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  of  the  Battleship  Oregon 
(16  guns),  Capt.  C.  E.  Clark,  on  her  14,700  mile  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn,  1898. 

4 

Capture  of  New  Providence  Colony,  W.  I.,  by  the  squadron 
under  Commo.  E.  Hopkins,  1776. 

20 

U.  S.  Cutter  Revenge  (14  guns),  Capt.  G.  Conyngham,  cap- 
tured H.  B.  M.  Tender  Enterprize  (6  guns)  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
Spain,  1778. 

5 

Boat  expedition  to  Passapatansy  Creek,  Va.,  under  Act. 
Ensign  G.  E.  McConnell,  1865. 

21 

U.  S.  Brig  Siren  (16  gunsL  Lieut.  C.  Stewart,  captured  the 
Tripolitan  Brig  Transfer  (16  guns)  off  Tripoli,  1804. 

6 

Torpedo  attack  upon  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Memphis  (7  guns). 
Act.  Master  R.  O.  Patterson,  by  the  C.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  David, 
Act.  Engineer  J.  H.  Tomb,  in  the  North  Edisto  River,  S.  C., 
1864. 

22 

Boat  expedition  from  the  U.  S.  Bark  Amanda,  under  Act. 
Master  R.  J.  Hoffner,  in  the  Oclocknee  River,  Fla.,  1863. 

7 

U.  S.  Frigate  Randolph  (32  guns),  Capt.  N.  Biddle,  blew  up  at 
sea,  after  an  action  of  twenty  minutes  with  H.  B.  M.  Ship 
Yarmouth  (64  guns),  Capt.  N.  Vincent,  1778. 

23 

U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Hornet  (18  guns),  M'r.  Comdt.  J.  Biddle, 
captured  H.  B.  M.  Brig  of  War  Penguin  (18  guns),  Capt.  J. 
Dickinson,  off  Tristan  d’Acunha,  after  an  action  of  twenty-two 
minutes,  1815. 

8 

Destruction  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Congress  (50  guns)  and  Sloop 
of  War  Cumberland  (24  guns),  by  the  C.  S.  Ironclad  Virginia 
(10  guns),  Flag  officer  F.  Buchanan,  in  Hampton  Roads,  1862. 

24 

Boat  expedition  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Britannia,  under  Act. 
Vol.  Lieut.  S.  Huse,  in  Swansporo  and  Bear  Creeks,  N.  C., 
1864. 

9 

Engagement  between  the  U.  S.  Ironclad  Monitor  (2  guns), 
Capt.  J.  L.  Worden,  and  the  C.  S.  Ironclad  Virginia  (10  guns), 
Lieut.  C.  Ap.  R.  Jones,  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  1862. 

25 

U.  S.  Frigate  Adams  (28  guns),  Capt.  C.  Morris,  captured  the 
British  Ship  Woodbridge  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  1814. 

10 

Bombardment  of  the  forts  and  batteries  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
by  the  U.  S.  squadron  under  Commo.  D.  Conner,  1847. 

26 

U.  S.  Frigate  Essex  (32  guns),  Capt.  D.  Porter,  captured  the 
Peruvian  Cruiser  Nereyda  (15  guns),  off  Coquimbo,  Chile, 
1813. 

11 

Attack  upon  Fort  Pemberton,  Tallahatchie  River,  Miss.,  by 
the  U.  S.  gunboats  under  Lt.  Com.  W.  Smith,  1863. 

27 

Law  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  construction  of  four 
frigates  of  44  guns  each  and  two  of  36  guns  each,  1794. 

12 

The  Red  River  expedition,  1864. 

28 

U.  S.  Frigate  Essex  (32  guns),  Capt.  D.  Porter,  captured,  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  after  a desperate  resistance,  by  H.  B.  M. 
Frigate  Phoebe  (36  guns)  and  Sloop  of  War  Cherub  (18  guns), 
1814. 

13 

Attack  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.. 
by  the  U.  S.  naval  force  under  Com.  S.  C.  Rowan,  1862. 

29 

Surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  occupation  of  the  city  and 
its  defenses  by  the  U.  S.  naval  and  land  forces  under  Commo. 
M.  C.  Perry  and  General  W.  Scott,  1847. 

14 

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  fleet  under  Rear-Adm.  D.  G.  Farragut 
with  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  1863. 

30 

Boat  expedition  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Primrose,  under  Act. 
Master  W.  T.  Street,  up  Monroe's  Creek,  Va.,  1863. 

15 

Hurricane  at  Apia,  Samoa,  and  loss  of  the  U.  S.  steamers 
Trenton,  Vandalia,  and  Nipsic,  1889. 

31 

Combined  expedition  of  the  U.  S.  naval  and  land  forces  to 
Ware  Island,  Va.,  1863. 

16 

Privateer  Brig  Hazard  (16  guns),  Capt.  J.  F.  Williams,  captured 
the  British  Brig  Active  (18  guns),  Capt.  Sims,  off  St.  Thomas, 
W.  I.,  after  an  action  of  thirty-seven  minutes,  1779. 

The  Calendar  is  copyrighted,  1916,  by  the  Naval  History  Societ 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six 

GOVERNOR  Bob  Taylor  used  to  tell  a ’possum  and 
’coon  story  which  inferentially  affirms  a truth 
that  seems  at  this  time  to  need  reaffirmation. 
A thirsty  and  adventurous  ’coon  came  to  a well  with 
a bucket  hanging  at  each  end  of  a rope  over  a pulley- 
one  bucket  at  the  top  and  the  other  resting  on  the  water 
below.  The  ’coon  leaped  into  the  top  bucket  and  rapidly 
descended  as  the  other  bucket  ascended.  After  quench- 
ing his  thirst  he  was  dismayed  to  find  that  he  could  not 
get  back.  After  an  anxious  hour  he  saw  a ’possum 
peering  over  the  curb  and  called  out  cheerily, 

“Come  in.  The  water’s  fine.” 

The  ’possum  crawled  into  the  bucket  and  grinned  as 
he  went  serenely  down.  Passing  him  coming  up,  the 
’coon  sang: 

“The  world  goes  'round  and  round  and  round, 

But  some  go  up  and  some  go  down 

There  are  those  in  these  highbrow  days  who  seem  to 
forget  that  the  recurrence  of  natural  phenomena  is 
perpetual.  They  recognize  the  diurnal  revolution  and  the 
annual  seasons  but  consider  the  vaster  cycles  of  events 
as  accidents  that  may  not  happen  again  or  may  be  pre- 
vented by  resolutions  of  mass  meetings.  I he  same  com- 
plex force  that  revolves  the  earth  around  the  sun,  by  some 
subtler  process  beyond  man  s ken  brings  the  tornado, 
here  and  there  or  haphazard  according  to  our  finite 
reckoning,  but  none  the  less  as  true  effect  of  untailing 
cause. 

The  good  people  of  Galveston  had  been  warned  for 
years  to  prepare  for  storms,  but  they  would  not.  I he 
wise  men  who  framed  the  state  constitution  provided  a land 
donation  to  protect  coast  cities  from  inundation  but  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  bounty  and  soon  the  public 
domain  was  exhausted.  Then  came  the  frightful  storm 
of  1900,  and  six  thousand  lives  were  forfeited.  Even  then 
there  were  those  who  said  there  would  never  be  another 
storm,  but  prudent  counsel  prevailed  and  a sea  wall  was 
built.  Fifteen  years  later  another  storm  came — a worse 
one- — but  the  sea  wall  served  its  purpose.  1 hese  convul- 
sions of  the  physical  elements  admonish  us  to  prepare  for 
convulsions  of  human  passions,  for  mind  and  matter  are 
subject  to  similar  law,  since  both  are  nature.  Brain 


storms  are  no  more  to  be  prevented  than  wind  storms; 
they  may  seize  the  mind  of  a whole  nation  as  well  as  the 
mind  of  an  individual. 

I do  not  doubt  that  after  the  collapse  of  Alexander’s 
great  emprise,  as  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  there  were  pacifists  to  say  that  the  world 
would  never  witness  another  conquest  because  mankind 
had  grown  wiser  and  sweeter.  I here  is  just  as  much 
reason  to  say  that  the  tropic  sun  will  never  breed  another 
simoon.  And  I am  no  materialist  at  that.  I believe  in  a 
ruling  Providence,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
Almighty  will  prevent  wars  in  the  future;  He  has  not 
prevented  them  in  the  past.  1 do  not  believe  He  will 
perform  a miracle  of  tranquility  in  either  the  physical  or 
the  mental  universe  as  a special  dispensation  of  grace  to 
the  few  tribes  occupying  the  earth  during  this  little  span 
of  time.  God’s  eternal  law  is  not  to  be  suspended  upon 
petition  or  by  the  philosophy  of  mere  man. 

The  founders  of  our  government  knew  better  than  the 
peace  doctrinaires  of  to-day.  They  came  through  the 
travail  of  war;  they  knew  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty,  and  in  their  organic  law,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  provided  for  “the  common  defense”, 
and  they  authorized  the  congress  to  declare  war  , to 
raise  and  support  armies”  and  “to  provide  and  maintain 
a navy.”  Note  the  language:  “To  raise  and  support 
armies” — not  an  army  of  a limited  number,  not  a mere 
constabulary  force,  but  “armies”— plural.  That's  a 
large  word;  it  expresses  a vast  concept  ol  preparation  and 
equipment,  primarily  for  defense,  but  in  righteousness,  as 
occasion  might  arise,  for  aggression  also.  Plainly  they 
meant  armies  and  a navy  proportioned  to  the  resources, 
responsibilities  and  perils  of  the  nation;  they  reckoned  for 
the  future,  for  they  knew  the  frailty  of  mankind,  with  its 
greed  for  possession  and  its  passion  for  power. 

Note  further  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  did. 
After  they  had  adopted  their  constitution  it  occurred  to 
them  that  they  might  have  vested  too  much  power  in  their 
government,  and  straightway  they  formulated  and 
adopted  the  “bill  of  rights”  as  part  of  the  organic  law. 
They  feared  themselves  in  times  of  excitement  ; that  is, 
they  feared  human  power,  whether  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  or  a million  men,  and  they  sought  to  make  certain 
the  preservation  of  popular  and  local  rights  by  ordaining 
in  the  second  amendment  to  the  constitution: 
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“A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed.” 

They  seemed  to  fear  that  their  central  government 
might  oppress  them  in  its  own  aggrandizement  or  under 
the  vassalage  of  some  other  powerful  nation.  They  were 
concerned  to  have  a citizen  soldiery  trained  and  equipped 
to  shoot.  (The  question  of  state  militia  compared  with  a 
national  soldiery  is  aside.  Also,  I think  this  article 
plainly  contemplates  and  inferentially  asserts  the  right 
of  a state  to  secede  for  cause,  but  that  has  been  settled 
forever.)  The  main  point  is  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  expressly  imposes  military  service  upon 
every  citizen — asserts  it  as  a right  and  esteems  it  as  a 
privilege.  Alas,  we  are  fallen  so  low  in  the  sense  of 
individual  and  collective  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
the  nation  that  we  must  plead  for  military  service  as  a 
duty,  must  combat  the  false  conception  that  it  is  a volun- 
tary accommodation  to  be  applauded  as  an  act  of  generous 
patriotism,  must  urge  it  against  a smug  feeling  of  soft  fat- 
ness voicing  its  selfishness  in  platitudes  of  humanity.  To 
hear  some  of  the  sentimentalists  talk  one  would  infer  that 
there  is  no  death  except  upon  the  battlefield,  and  that  but 
for  war  men  would  live  forever.  What  are  a few  years 
clipped  off  our  four-score-and-ten  compared  with  the 
safety  of  our  country  and  the  liberties  of  our  children? 
What  is  a life  turned  craven  but  a glutton  in  a pink  skin? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  continue  to  pray 
and  preach  for  peace,  but  we  should  do  it  as  those  of  old 
who  trusted  God  and  kept  their  powder  dry  It  is  a hope 
to  be  cherished,  like  the  hope  for  the  millennium  of  uni- 
versal kindness,  mercy  and  justice,  but  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  attainable  in  a generation.  It  is  one  of 
those  hopes  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  it 
should  not  make  the  heart  faint.  It  is  a hope  to  be  pre- 
served and  promoted  by  every  prudent  means  until  it 
may  be  realized  along  with  other  beatitudes  in  some  far 
thing  future  day. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  unfailing,  though  variable,  cycle 
of  war.  We  have  had  one  about  every  generation  of  our 
short  national  career,  and  not  one  of  them  was  of  our  own 
seeking  or  was  avoidable  in  honor  or  welfare.  Never 
before  have  we  appeared  so  provoking  and  so  tempting  to 
the  militant  nations  of  the  earth.  And  let  us  remember 
that  in  war,  “'Some  go  up  and  some  go  down.” 

Our  best  insurance  against  going  down  is  preparation 
that  will  enable  us  to  stay  up.  Other  nations  greater  in 
their  day  than  ours  in  this  day  have  gone  down  never  to 
rise  again.  It  is  insufferable  conceit  to  boast  that  we  can 
raise  a million  men  in  a night  to  repel  invasion,  or  that  this 
republic  is  indestructible.  It  is  impious  to  assume  that 
imperfect  man  can  construct  a perfect  government  that 
will  endure  forever.  Everything  human  is  perishable;  the 
handiwork  of  man  is  necessarily  fragile. 

Let  us  learn  anew  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  drink 
again  of  their  consecration  to  the  national  welfare  and  feel 
as  they  felt  that  it  is  a privilege  to  be  trained  to  fight  for 
a just  cause.  The  intimation  that  such  a motive  is  blood 
thirst  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers.  Let  us 
love  peace  so  much  that  we  will  fight  for  it,  as  they  did. 
That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  meaning  of  military  service 
in  preparation  for  war. 

To  this  end  let  us  pray  for  a revival  of  the  spirit  of 
Seven  teen  -Seventy-Six. 


The  League  Reports  For  Duty 

PROMPTLY  on  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany,  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  National  Headquarters  in  Washington,  re- 
ported for  duty  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  the  request  that  they  make  full  use  of  the 
entire  organization  of  the  League  for  such  duty  as  they 
should  see  fit  to  assign  to  it.  This  action  was  taken  with 
the  certainty  that  it  would  have  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  membership.  The  offer  has  been  officially  acknowl- 
edged in  appreciative  letters  and,  as  our  members  have 
been  notified,  work  has  already  begun.  In  this  national 
emergency  we  call  on  every  member  to  do  all  possible  to 
help  the  Navy  and  the  Nation. 

The  Hyphen  Eliminated 

THE  working  of  the  Prussian  official  mind  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  damage  done  to  German  ships  in 
harbors  of  the  United  States.  That  this  work  was  done 
by  orders  is  indicated  in  a number  of  boastful  reports  from 
Germany.  The  last  indication  that  the  damage  was  done 
by  order  comes  from  Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann,  a prominent 
National  Liberal  member  of  the  Reichstag.  According  to  a 
dispatch  from  Rotterdam  to  the  London  Evening  News, 
this  Teutonic  legislator  is  quoted  as  follows:  “Our 
German  bluejackets  in  the  LTnited  States  will  have  seen  to 
it  that  German  steamers  in  American  ports  shall  not  be 
usable  by  any  one  for  some  time.” 

The  events  leading  up  to  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  demonstrate  that,  officially,  Prussians  can  comprehend 
only  minds  akin  to  their  own.  They  can  think  along  lines 
of  Turkish  official  thought,  consequently  they  sec  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  the  treatment  of  the  Armenians.  They 
would  destroy  their  own  ships  because  that  is  what  they 
would  expect  others  to  do  were  conditions  reversed. 
After  all  it  is  something  of  a joke,  this  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  and  beautiful  handiwork.  There  is  a 
great  question  as  to  whether,  even  in  the  event  of  war  with 
this  country,  this  deliberate  sacrifice  of  millions  of  dollars 
would  bring  adequate  compensation. 

While  the  Prussians  are  active  diplomats,  it  would  seem 
as  if  their  system  of  diplomacy  was,  in  the  end,  about  as 
futile  as  any  known  to  history. 

Contrast  Teutonic  officialdom  with  the  great  mass  of 
Germans  who  have  sought  freedom  and  prosperity  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  us  are  descendants  of  British  stock  and  in  a 
broad  way  may  call  ourselves  British-American.  In 
normal  times,  during  a dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  our  inherited  prejudices  would  cause  us  to  take 
the  side  of  Great  Britain  almost  regardless  of  what  the 
differences  were,  provided  the  two  nations  behaved  with 
ordinary  decency.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  those  resi- 
dents of  this  country  who  are  German-Americans  would 
be  prone  to  take  the  part  of  Germany  in  a dispute  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  they  would  not  inquire 
too  far  into  the  rights  of  the  controversy. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  British-Americans  know  very 
well  that,  should  the  controversy  be  shifted  and  become 
one  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  we 
would  at  once  lose  our  British  point  of  view  and  become 
solely  Americans,  no  matter  what  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  might  be.  So  we  may  assume  that  those  who 
are  German-Americans  will,  when  the  question  becomes 
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one  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  as  it  now 
has,  shift  and  become  purely  Americans,  quite  regardless 
of  what  Germany’s  wishes  are. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  shown  that  the 
great  body  of  those  of  German  birth  or  ancestry  in  the 
United  States  are  absolutely  loyal  to  this  country.  Ger- 
many has  lost  her  hold  upon  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  a war  with  Germany,  these  citizens  would  be  as 
loyal,  brave  and  devoted  as  were  German- Americans  in 
the  other  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged. 
While  we  take  this  as  a matter  of  course  is  it  not  right  that 
we  should  indicate  pleasure,  perhaps  not  by  word  of  thanks 
but  by  expressions  of  appreciation,  that  our  country  is  dear 
to  those  who  have  given  up  habits  and  customs  so  foreign 
to  our  own  to  accept  wffiat  we  have  to  offer? 

England’s  Experience  With  Munition  Plants 

IT  IS  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  very  day  that  many 
American  newspapers  were  congratulating  themselves 
that  the  United  States  was  to  build  and  operate  its  own 
ammunition  plant,  a speech  was  made  in  the  British 
Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  He  reported 
that  the  number  of  factories  manufacturing  munitions, 
started  and  operated  by  the  government  in  the  past  year 
was  over  1,200,  while  there  were  3,000  government  plants 
actually  at  work  in  the  production  of  shells,  powder,  etc. 

Staying  Power 

WAR  used  to  be  a matter  of  conflict  between  armies. 

War  to-day  is  a conflict  between  nations.  Wars  in 
olden  times  were  settled  by  the  ability  to  destroy.  War 
to-day  will  be  settled  by  the  ability  to  last.  In  the  old 
days  men  fought,  to-day  machines  fight,  and  that  nation 
which  can  provide  the  most  efficient  machines  and  keep 
them  constantly  fed  and  active,  is  the  nation  that  will  win. 

The  Administration  and  the 
Navy  League 

IN  MOST  maritime  countries  the  formation  and  encour- 
agement of  a Navy  League  is  a part  of  the  national 
policy.  Governments  do  many  things  through  non- 
official or  semi-official  agencies.  Every  organization  per- 
forming charitable  or  educational  functions  is,  for  example, 
doing  a part  of  the  work  frequently  done  by  government 
itself. 

Navy  Leagues  have  been  formed  and  fostered  on  the 
theory  that  they  would  serve  useful  purposes  in  interest- 
ing the  people  in  the  navy  and  informing  them  as  to  naval 
needs.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Germany,  the  League  has 
been  an  instrument  used  directly  by  the  authorities  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  Great  Britain  for  example,  the  League  has  been  officially 
countenanced  and  encouraged,  though  it  has  not  been  a 
government  instrument  and  has  been  left  free  to  pursue 
its  own  policy. 

In  our  own  country,  the  League  has  been  wholly  un- 
official, and  the  government  has  frequently  had  no  policy 
whatever  concerning  it.  Usually,  we  think,  the  officials 
have  desired  that  the  people  should  be  informed  concern- 
ing the  navy,  and  in  so  far  as  the  League’s  work  has  been 
educational  it  has  generally  had  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
Navy  Department.  It  has  been  the  League’s  policy  and 
its  effort  to  remain  non-partisan.  Frequently  our  cor- 
respondents accuse  us  of  partisanship,  but  as  half  of  them 


abuse  us  for  being  Democratic  and  the  other  half  for  being 
Republican  in  our  tendencies,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
partisanship  is  in  the  correspondents,  and  not  in  us. 

Some  Americans  believe  that  any  condemnation  of  the 
administration  in  power  is  unpardonable  partisanship. 
To  this  we  in  no  wise  assent.  All  who  think  seriously  will 
agree  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  be  fair  to  our  members, 
to  tell  them  the  truth  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  service, 
to  praise  where  praise  is  merited  and  to  condemn  where 
condemnation  is  due.  This  we  have  tried  to  do  impar- 
tially. We  have  found  much  to  commend  and  some 
things  to  disapprove. 

This  effort  we  shall  not  abandon.  It  must  be  our 
permanent  policy. 

But,  at  present,  a crisis  confronts  the  country.  I hose 
in  authority  are  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  unstinted  support.  We  believe  that 
we  express  the  view  of  substantially  every  member  of  the 
League  when  we  say  that,  for  the  present,  only  some 
great  emergency  involving  national  danger  could  afford  the 
occasion  for  a single  word  of  complaint  or  of  adverse 
comment. 

In  such  a crisis  as  now  exists,  the  administration  is  to 
us  the  nation. 

An  Albany  Dogberry 

ENSIGN  Philip  F.  Hambsch,  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Recruiting  Station  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  justly  in- 
dignant. It  seems  that  Supreme  Court  Justice  W.  O. 
Howard  recently  suspended  sentence  on  four  young  men, 
convicted  in  his  court,  on  condition  that  they  enlist  in 
either  the  army  or  the  navy.  Two  of  the  culprits  were 
sent  to  Albany  and  two  others  were  taken  there  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Hudson. 

“No  man  convicted  of  any  serious  offense  shall  be  en- 
listed without  special  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation.” So  says  the  Navy  Department.  The  navy 
needs  men,  but  they  must  be  of  good  character  as  the 
service  is  not  a dumping  ground  for  criminals.  We 
know  that  ignorance  of  the  navy  is  wide  spread  but  it 
seems  curious  that  a man  who  has  risen  to  be  a Justice  ot 
a state  court  should  know  so  little  of  the  requirements  of 
the  naval  service. 

The  action  of  Police  Magistrate  Brady,  of  Albany,  is  in 
refreshing  contrast.  A culprit  was  about  to  be  sentenced 
and  appealed  for  a suspended  sentence  and  permission  to 
enlist.  The  Justice  said  to  him,  “No,  you  will  go  to 
jail.  You  are  not  decent  enough  to  join  either  the  army 
or  the  navy.  You  are  not  good  enough  to  fight  for  yout 
country.  ” 

How  We  Can  Help 

IF  we  go  to  war  with  Germany  what  can  we  best  do  to 
secure  victory  for  our  side?  We  cannot  at  once  supply 
many  soldiers;  the  Allies  do  not  need  our  great  ships  ot 
war;  but  they  do  want  munitions,  provisions,  freight 
ships,  and  credit.  Why  not  furnish  them?  Of  course 
furnish,  too,  convoys  and  submarine  chasers. 

Co-operation 

THE  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  appointing  a Joint  Board  for  the  study 
of  Zeppelin  manufacture  is  most  gratifying.  To  those 
who  have  known  and  loved  both  services  the  spirit  of 
unfriendly  rivalry  between  them,  amounting  in  some  cases 
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to  positive  enmity,  has  been  deplorable.  We  have  seen 
the  army  using  one  sort  of  infantry  rifle  and  the  navy 
another.  The  difference  in  the  weapon  was  ridiculously 
small,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  the  ammunition  non- 
in terchangeable  and  to  handicap  hopelessly  any  effort 
at  cooperation  between  army  and  navy  expeditionary 
forces.  Indeed  we  have  seen  a military  and  a naval  force 
endeavoring  to  cooperate  on  a hostile  expedition  but 
quite  unable  to  read  each  other’s  signals  because  they 
used  different  codes. 

Students  of  our  Spanish  War  operations  in  Cuba  assert 
that  if  our  military  and  naval  forces  there  had  acted  in 
friendly  concert  at  least  five  hundred  lives  would  have  been 
saved.  Let  any  man  ask  himself  what  the  loss  of  his  life 
would  mean  to  his  family,  and  let  him  multiply  this  by 
five  hundred,  and  he  will  see  what  this  petty  jealousy 
cost  our  people. 

An' old  navy  story  helps  to  make  clear  the  spirit.  A 
navy  doctor,  courtmartialed  for  shooting  a marine, 
pleaded  by  way  of  justification  that  he  thought  the  man 
was  an  army  officer.  The  court’s  judgment  is  said  to  have 
been  that  while  this  was  strong  matter  in  extenuation  it 
did  not  afford  complete  justification.  The  sentence  was 
a private  reprimand,  with  a strong  recommendation  to 
clemency. 

There  has  been  some  change  for  the  better  in  this  matter 
in  recent  years,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  One  can- 
not see  the  Annapolis-West  Point  football  game  without 
realizing  that  a great  opportunity  is  lost  for  bringing 
together  young  men  who  should  be  taught  to  lie  brothers 
in  arms — and  are  not. 

Every  thinking  man  in  the  two  services  will,  wre  believe, 
thank  the  two  Secretaries  who,  by  ordering  this  Joint 
Board,  have  helped  to  bring  about  harmony  and  team  work 
which  should  increase  efficiency  and  result  in  the  actual 
saving  of  lives. 

The  Grayson  Nomination 

THE  nomination  of  Dr.  Cary  T.  Grayson  to  be  medical 
director  in  the  navy  with  rank  of  rear  admiral  will,  in 
all  probability,  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
President  Wilson  will  again  nominate  Dr.  Grayson  for 
action  by  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  Dr. 
Grayson’s  friends  and  people  who  know  him  well,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  is  a man  of  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  wi  1 1 
spare  the  President  the  ordeal  of  the  same  sort  of  criticism 
he  has  received  recently,  and  will  decline  to  accept  the 
nomination.  Every  friend  of  the  Navy  who  wants  to  see 
the  men  in  it  tree  from  dissatisfaction,  disappointment  and 
a feeling  of  injustice  would  rejoice  at  this  solution. 

Government  Manufacture  of  Munitions 

AMENDMENTS  to  the  Navy  Bill  authorizing  the 
government  to  commandeer  munitions  plants  in  an 
emergency,  have  been  introduced  in  C ongress.  I he  ques- 
tion of  manufacturing  munitions  in  a government-owned 
plant  or  by  contract  with  private  mills  is  one  that  has 
been  debated  voluminously  and  upon  which  the  Navy 
League  has  been  asked  to  take  sides. 

Advocates  of  this  measure  point  out  the  advantage  of 
having  all  such  operations  under  the  direct  control  ot  the 
government.  Secret  processes  may  thus  be  kept  secret, 
there  will  be  no  incentive  to  skimp  quality  in  any  way,  and 


it  is  alleged  that  the  manufacture  of  munitions  is  a 
natural  governmental  function.  Opponents  maintain 
that  federal  ownership  is  opposed  to  our  democratic 
institutions,  that  the  government  should  not  compete 
with  private  manufacturers  in  any  line  of  work,  and  also 
that  government  ownership  and  manufacture  of  any  kind 
have  in  the  past  proved  inefficient.  C hanges  and  improve-  } 
ments  have  been  frowned  upon,  the  product  has  not  been 
up-to-date,  has  been  furnished  in  quantities  less  than  re-  j 
quired,  and  always  behind  time. 

This  is  a disputed  economic  question  upon  which  the 
Navy  League  takes  neither  side.  Its  position  is  that  the 
country  must  have  its  armor,  shells,  powder,  munitions  of 
all  sorts,  of  the  highest  quality,  manufactured  at  the 
cheapest  price  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

Duty  is  the  Nobler  Word 

THE  Declaration  of  Independence  is  for  the  individual, 
the  Constitution  for  the  community.  But  the  com- 
munity is  only  a combination  of  individuals.  If  the  in- 
dividual has  a right  to  receive  justice,  protection,  and 
liberty  from  the  community,  it  is  his  duty  as  a member  of 
the  community  to  see  that  every  other  individual  gets 
justice,  protection,  and  liberty.  In  truth  then,  right  and 
duty  are  the  same  thing  seen  from  different  points  of 
view,  but  duty  is  the  nobler  word. 

Patriotism 

PATRIOTISM,  like  charm,  is  something  that  is  very 
easy  to  understand  and  very  difficult  to  define,  because 
patriotism,  like  charm,  rests  on  character.  A true  patriot 
will  think  of  his  duties  before  he  bothers  about  his  rights, 
but  he  will  consider  it  his  duty  to  protect  his  rights  and 
the  rights  of  his  country  against  the  usurpation  or  inva- 
sion of  any  person  or  power. 

The  good  patriot  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  good 
Christian — a man  who  knows  what  is  right,  who  does 
what  is  right,  and  is  willing  to  suffer  in  order  to  be  right 
and  to  enable  the  right  to  prevail. 

One  thing  more,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  patriot  to  lie 
interested  in  one  cause,  his  cause  must  be  as  wide  as  his 
country.  We  of  the  Navy  League  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  national  defense,  but  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  So,  we  must 
be  as  anxious  to  see  that  each  individual  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a good  citizen  as  to  insure  that  he  is  a good 
soldier. 

Mars  the  Antiquarian 

ONE  of  the  surprising  features  of  the  present  war  has 
been  the  revival  of  some  ancient  things.  Defensive 
armor,  tor  instance,  dates  back  beyond  the  dawn  ol 
history,  but  to-day  we  see  the  men  in  the  trenches  wearing 
steel  caps  as  a protection  against  rifle  bullets  and  shrapnel 
balls.  We  have  been  told  by  “military  experts’’  that 
1 he  bayonet  has  long  been  obsolete  and  that  hand  to  hand 
fighting  vanished  with  the  coming  of  the  high  power  rifle. 
We  note  that  the  bayonet — “ Rosalie,  ” I'anne  blanche— 
is  still  the  favorite  weapon  for  a close  scrimmage  when  not 
supplanted  by  the  even  more  primitive  dagger  or  club. 
The  grenade,  too,  has  enjoyed  a startling  revival. 
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Hand  grenades — small  explosive  shells  with  tuses 
lighted  by  the  soldier — were  used  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  thrown  by  hand  and  were 
employed  principally  against  an  assaulting  column— the 
“Forlorn  Hope”  of  a hundred  years  ago.  At  first  only  a 
few  men  in  each  regiment  handled  these  projectiles,  but 
about  1670  separate  companies  of  grenadiers  were  or- 
ganized in  the  French  army,  England  following  suit 
shortly  after.  They  were  selected  from  soldiers  of  long 
service  and  acknowledged  courage,  as  they  were  the 
foremost  in  assault.  The  grenadiers  were  usually  the 
flank  companies  of  the  regiment. 

As  they  were  tall  men  and  experienced  soldiers,  grena- 
dier regiments  were  formed  and  later  were  attached  to  the 
royal  household  troops  or  select  guards  of  the  sovereign 
and  were  given  certain  privileges  and  seniority  when  with 
other  less  spectacular  troops. 

Though  used  at  sea  during  the  eighteenth  century  the 
grenade  became  obsolete  about  the  beginning  of  th6 
nineteenth.  It  was  revived  in  the  fighting  around  Port 
Arthur  in  1904-05  and  used  largely  by  both  sides. 

The  race  is  300,000  years  old  and  habits  are  hard  to 
change.  Old  methods  of  fighting  recur  and  the  weapons  of 
long  ago  are  revived.  We  may  even  consider  the  ar- 
mored motor  car  and  the  British  tank  as  the  decendants 
of  the  Homeric  war  chariot. 

The  First  “Nation  in  Arms” 

OUR  fathers  were  wise  in  that  they  did  not  found  this 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  other  nations. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  looks 
toward  attacking  any  other  nation.  But  they  did  foresee 
the  possibility  of  being  attacked  by  some  one  else,  and  with 
all  their  minds  they  tried  to  make  successful  invasion 
improbable  or  impossible,  and  so  ours  was  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  provide  for  arming  the  entire  nation. 

Starving  England  by  “Frightfulness” 

A LITTLE  more  than  a century  ago  British  merchants 
were  complaining  loudly  to  the  Admiralty  that  the 
whole  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Wexford  round  by  Cape 
Clear  to  Carrickfergus,  was  blockaded  by  'a  few  petty 
fly-by-nights,”  such  was  the  success  of  American  cruisers 
and  privateers.  Insurance  companies  remonstrated  about 
the  lack  of  protection  in  the  Channel  and-wessels  sailing 
from  Bristol  to  Ireland  were  convoyed  by  ships  of  war. 

In  spite  of  the  loud  cries  of  the  shipowners,  exasperated 
at  greater  losses  than  when  at  war  with  all  Europe, 
statistics  show  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  England’s 
mercantile  tonnage  was  captured  or  destroyed. 

To-day  the  British  navy  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
defending  their  trade  against  destruction  by  submarines. 
The  Prussian  policy  of  “frightfulness”  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  sea  lanes,  and  any  ship — allied  or  neutral  found 
in  the  “barred  area”  is  to  be  sunk  without  warning. 
Britain  is  to  be  starved  into  submission  to  the  I russian 
will. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a difficult  task,  hor  one  thing, 
fohn  Bull  does  not  scare  worth  a cent — tall  talk  and  paper 
blockades  do  not  intimidate,  but  merely  spur  him  on  to 
further  efforts.  Then,  also,  a tremendous  volume  of  sea- 


borne traffic  daily  enters  the  hundred  ports  of  the  1 hi i ted 
Kingdom.  At  this  writing  twenty-four  days  have  passed 
since  the  German  edict  and  the  hunters’  total  bag  to  date 
is  176  ships  of  425,251  tons.  This,  by  itself,  is  an  im- 
pressive figure,  but  let  us  consider  further.  The  average 
daily  total  of  arrivals  and  departures  for  this  period  is  66a 
vessels,  neglecting  fishing  craft  and  boats  of  less  than  100 
tons.  The  average  daily  loss  is  less  than  seven  ships  and 
17,600  tons,  a shade. more  than  one  per  cent.  Will  a one 
per  cent  loss  starve  the  British  Isles? 

No  doubt  the  Admiralty  are  taking  all  measures  prac- 
ticable to  safeguard  merchant  shipping,  whether  by  speed- 
ing up  the  hunt  for  submarines  or  by  a limited  sort  of 

convoy.  _ - 

To  convoy  a fleet  of  merchantmen  would  withdraw  from 
the  firing  line  a number  of  vessels  that  might  ill  be  spared. 
Let  us  take  a concrete  case.  Suppose  a fleet  of  40  mer- 
chantmen are  to  be  escorted  to  sea  and  beyond  the 
danger  zone.  Now  the  naval  officer  is  accustomed  to 
handling  ships  in  close  formation,  the  standard  full  dis- 
tance in  column  leaving  but  900  feet  of  cie^r  water  be- 
tween 600-foot  ships,  and  manoeuvers  at  half  distance 
are  frequent.  Such  close  quarters  would  drive  the  mer- 
chant officer  distracted.  Let  us  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  forty  merchant  ships  are  in  five  columns,  half  a mile 
apart,  and  that  there  is  a half  mile  from  ship  to  ship  and 
that  this  formation  will  be  maintained.  Io  form^a 
screen  of  destroyers  1,000  yards  apart  and  a mile  front*  tht 
convoy,  would  take,  with  a point  five  miles  ahead-and 
other  vessels  between,  43  destroyers  and  one  or  two  light 

cruisers.  * 

Withdrawing  so  many  vessels  from  patrol  -work  would 
allow  increased  submarine  activity  in  the  area  drawn  lrom 
and  would  not  assure  freedom  from  loss,  as  a U-boat  might 
find  the  fleet  a tempting  target  and  fire  her  torpedoes  into 
the  thick  of  it.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  time  incident 
to  making  up  the  fleet,  the  delays  due  to  the  slow  pace  of 
the  mass  of  ships,  and  the  loss  of  productive  tonnage  for 
each  day  lost  means  a slowrer  voyage  would  undoubtedly 
be  greater  than  the  bare  one  per  cent  sunk  when  the  ships 
run  in  and  out  singly.  Even  should  it  leach  ten  times 
that  figure,  does  any  thinking  person  believe  that  a ten 
per  cent  loss  will  cripple  the  United  Kingdom? 

Fifty  Years  Advance 

IN  THE  wonderful  half  century  which  ended  August  1. 

1914,  the  world  made  more  advances,  more  remarkable 
discoveries,  more  wonderful  inventions  than  in  all  its 
previous  history.  When  the  Civil  War  began  the  motive 
power  of  our  navy  was  the  winds,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Nelson,  Drake,  or  of  the  Northern  pirates  who 
ravished  the  coasts  from  England  to  Italy.  To-day  the 
fighting  ship  is  a machine  shop,  with  engines  of  such 
dreadful  power  that  one  shot  from  a modern  battleship 
would  have  destroyed  any  ship  that  Farragut  ever  com- 
manded, and  our  present  day  smallest  cruiser  or  destroyer 
could  have  destroyed  the  entire  fleet  of  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  without  being  itself  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured.  Fifty  years  ago  we  sailed  upon 
the  sea.  To-day  we  sail  under,  on,  and  over  the  sea. 
Man,  who  came  from  the  land,  has  conquered  the  sea  and 
the  air  and  is  now,  indeed,  a citizen  of  the  three  dimensions. 


Photo  by  R.  W.  Neeser 

THE  SMALLER  CALIBER  NAVAL  GUNS,  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  MOUNTED  ON  AN  UNCOVERED  DECK,  USE  FIXED  AMMUNITION.  IN  THIS  TYPE  O!' 
CHARGE  THE  POWDER  IS  CONTAINED  IN  A BRASS  CASE  INTO  THE  MOUTH  OF  WHICH  THE  SHELL  IS  INSERTED.  THE  LOADER,  AT  THE  LEFT,  Is 


HOLDING  SUCH  A CARTRIDGE  READY  TO  INSERT  IT  IN  THE  BREECH  OF  THE  GUN. 


Photo  by  Paul  Thompson. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  HAS  DEMONSTRATED  THE  URGENT  NECESSITY  OF  PROVIDING  ENOUGH  ARTILLERY. 

MEN  AT  DRILL  WITH  A MODERN  FIELD  PIECE. 


HERE  WE  SEE  A GROUP  OF  COLLEGE 


Photo  by  Coast  Artillery  School 

FIRING  A TWELVE-INCH  COAST  DEFENSE  GUN  MOUNTED  ON  A DISAPPEARING  CARRIAGE. 

GASES  AT  THE  MUZZLE. 


NOTICE  THE  UMBRELLA  SHAPE  ASSUMED  BY  THE 
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Commodore  David  Porter,  LI.  S.  N. 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

Though  he  lost  his  ship  to  superior  force  his  achieve- 
ments won  him  high  place  in  our  history 


OMMODORE  David  Por- 
ter, born  1780,  died  1843, 
entered  the  United  States 
Navy  in  1798,  resigned  in 
1826,  commanded  the  Navy 
of  Mexico  to  1829,  entered 
the  Diplomatic  Service  and 
died  in  office  as  United  States  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  Turkey.  He  was 
brave,  brilliant,  talented,  beyond  most 
officers  of  his  time.  For  his 
gallant  but  losing  fight  in  the 
U.S.S.  Essex  against  a superior 
British  force,  H.B.M.  ships 
Phoebe  and  Cherub , in  the  neu- 
tral waters  of  Chile,  he  is  known 
to  fame  as  “Essex  Porter.”  In 
his  earlier  service  in  the  navy 
he  was  called  “Leogane  Porter” 
because  of  his  victory,  when 
nineteen  years  old,  over  the 
pirates  in  Leogane  Bay,  San 
Domingo. 

He  was  the  foster  father  or 
guardian  of  Admiral  David  Glas- 
gow Farragut,  and  the  father  of 
Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter. 

His  greatest  glory  is  the  high 
courage,  efficiency  and  cheeri- 
ness with  which  he  defended  his 
country  and  his  flag  under  all 
circumstances. 

Commodore  Porter  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  many  sterling 
qualities,  love  of  country  and 
love  of  the  sea,  an  analytical 
mind  and  supreme  courage,  both 
moral  and  physical. 

Alexander  Porter,  born  in 
Massachusetts,  1727,  had  two 
sons,  David  and  Samuel,  who  suc- 
cessfully commanded  merchant  vessels 
before,  and  privateers  during,  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  The  brothers 
were  captured  and,  in  the  Jersey 
prisonship,  Samuel  died  in  David’s 
arms.  Young  David  was  jovial,  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories,  popular  with 
his  captors.  A watering  party  of 
British  sailors  headed  him  up  in  a 
water  cask,  rolled  it  into  their  boat 
and  let  him  out  when  near  shore. 
He  Went  his  way  rejoicing  and 
served  his  country  until  his  death. 
General  Washington  appointed  him  a 
sailing  master  in  the  navy  and  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  signal  station 


on  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore.  He  had 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  David 
and  John.  John  died  in  1831,  a com- 
mander in  the  navy.  David,  born 
February  1,  1780,  at  Boston,  became 
the  famous  commodore. 

Young  David  was  brought  up  by 
his  good  mother.  At  sixteen  he 
sailed  in  the  Eliza , commanded  by  his 
father.  At  Jeremie,  San  Domingo, 
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an  armed  boat  and  press  gang  from  a 
British  man-of-war  were  beaten  off 
with  several  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  This  resistance  by  a mere 
merchantman  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  surrender  of  fifty-five  of 
the  crew  of  the  LJ.S.S.  Baltimore  to  a 
British  boarding  officer.  The  Porters 
profited  by  the  comparison. 

Young  Porter  made  a second  Voy- 
age under  another  captain,  to  San 
Domingo,  was  impressed,  put  in 
irons,  and  about  to  be  flogged,  when 
he  broke  away  and  escaped  to  a 
Danish  brig.  On  a third  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  Porter  was  again  im- 
pressed on  board  a British  man-of- 


war  and  was  brutally  treated,  but 
managed  to  escape  and  return  home. 
He  obtained  a midshipman’s  ap- 
pointment April  16,  1798,  and  sailed 
in  the  Constellation,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Truxtun.  An  officer  of  the 
deck  slapped  Porter's  face  and  the  boy 
knocked  the  officer  down.  The  most 
striking  part  of  this  affair  is  that, 
after  a short  suspension,  young  Porter 
was  restored  to  duty. 

The  Constellation,  36  gunk, 
captured,  February  9,  1799,  the 
French  frigate  V Ins'urgente,  40 
guns,  near  the  island  of  Nevis, 
West  Indies.  In  a gale,  lieu- 
tenant John  Rodgers,  with  Mid- 
shipman Porter  and  eleven  men, 
took  the  shattered  prize  safe  to 
St.  Kitts,  a three  days’  journey, 
with  173  prisoners.  Rodgers 
handled  the  ship  and  Porter 
looked  out  for  the  prisoners. 

During  the  action  Midship- 
man Porter  was  stationed  in  the 
fore  top  of  the  Constellation. 
The  topmast  was  struck  by  an 
18-pound  cannon  ball,  and  was 
in  danger  of  going  over  the  side, 
but  Porter,  with  great  presence 
ot  mind  and  acting  without 
orders,  climbed  the  rigging  amid 
a shower  of  bullets,  cut  the 
slings,  let  down  the  yard  and 
thus  saved  the  mast. 

Porter  was  promoted  and 
joined  the  schooner  Experiment, 
12  guns  and  70  men,  as  first 
lieutenant.  On  New  Year’s 
day,  1800,  the  Experiment,  con- 
Aroying  four  merchantmen,  lay  be- 
calmed in  Leogane  Bay,  San  Domin- 
go, and  was  attacked  by  eleven 
picaroon  armed  boats,  about  40  men 
to  a boat.  Porter,  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  conducted  the  defense, 
drove  off  the  swarms  of  pirates  and 
saved  his  convoy.  He  was*  called 
“Leogane  Porter”  in  honor  of  this 
gallant  victory  against' overwhelming 
forces.  Fhe  -commanding ^officer  was 

superseded  by  Lieutenant  Charles 
Stewart,  called  “OJd  Ironsides.”  As 
was  to  be  expected, with  such  a cap- 
tain and  lieutenant  as  Stewart  and 
Porter,  the  little  Experiment  combed 
the  sea,  capturing  the  privateer  Deux 
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THE  LAST  FIGHT  OF  THE  ESSEX,  CAPTURED  IN  THE  NEUTRAL  WATERS  OF  CHILE  BY  THE  PHOEBE  AND  CHERUB,  MARCH  28,  1814, 
THE  LAS  I UGH  , SHE  HAD  lost  155  0UT  OF  A SHIP'S  COMPANY  OF  255. 


Amis,  8 guns,  and  the  brig  Diane,  14 
guns.  The  lucky  little  Enterprise,  12 
guns  and  83  men,  was  the  only  vessel 
in  the  West  Indies  squadron  that  ex- 
ceeded the  good  work  done  by  the 
Experiment. 

In  October,  1803,  Porter  was  cap- 
tured in  the  frigate  Philadelphia  when 
she  [was  grounded  before  Iripoli. 
With  her  entire  crew  he  remained  a 
prisoner  for  twenty  months,  till  the 
close  of  the  Tripolitan  war  in  1805. 

In  1807  Porter  was  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Enterprise  off  Tripoli,  and  cap- 
tured the  corsair  Tripoli , dismantled 
her  and  let  her  sail  home.  Her  un- 
fortunate commander  was  paraded 
through  the  streets  on  a donkey  and 
bastinadoed. 

While  the  Enterprise  lay  at  anchor  in 
Malta  a British  sailor,  in  a shore  boat 
alongside,  shouted  out  his  contempt 
and  disgust  for  the  American  ship  and 
flag,  and  Porter  had  him  brought  on 
board  and  flogged.  The  affair  caused 
great  excitement.  The  governor  for- 
bade the  departure  of  the  Enterprise 
under  threat  of  attack  from  the  forts, 
but  Porter  informed  the  governor  of 
his  hour  of  sailing  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  with  his  crew  at  quar- 
ters, with  shotted  guns,  sailed  un- 
molested past  the  British  batteries. 

Porter  served  on  the  U.S.S.  New 
York  as  first  lieutenant;  led  boat  at- 
tacks at  Tripoli  where  he  was  wounded 
in  both  thighs,  and  added  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a fighter  in  another  year  of 
gallant  service. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in 


the  War  with  Tripoli  contributed,  at 
the  instance  of  Porter,  a large  sum 
of  money  to  provide  a memorial  to 
those  who  had  fallen.  A handsome 
monument  was  prepared  at  Florence, 
Italy,  transported  to  Washington  and 
later  removed  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  where  it  now  stands  in 
front  of  the  officers’  mess  and  is  known 
as  “The  Tripoli  Monument.” 

Returning  home,  he  married  Miss 
Evelina  Anderson  of  Chester  and  re- 
ceived “Greenbank,  a handsome 
residence  there,  as  a wedding  present 
from  the  bride’s  father.  In  August, 
1808,  he  took  command  of  the  naval 
station  at  New  Orleans.  Here  Sailing 
Master  David  Porter  served  under  his 
son,  Master  Commandant  David 
Porter.  The  genial  old  sailing  mas- 
ter, ill  from  sunstroke,  died  under  the 
care  of  Sailing  Master  George  Farra- 
gut  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ponchar- 
train.  His  son  called  at  the  barragut 
home,  practically  adopted  a son, 
David,  took  him  home  to  Chester, 
secured  his  appointment  as  midship- 
man in  the  navy  in  1810,  when  but 
nine  years  and  five  months  old,  and 
thus  started  on  his  naval  career  David 
Glasgow  Farragut,  the  first  admiral 
of  our  navy. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Captain  Porter 
was  in  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Essex, 
a small  32-gun  frigate.  He  captured 
in  August,  1812,  nine  prizes  including 
H.B.M.S.  Alert,  20  guns,  the  first 
British  ship  of  war  to  fall  into  our 
hands.  After  a visit  home  Porter 
sailed  in  the  Essex  from  the  Delaware, 


October,  1812,  crossed  the  equator  in 
long.  30. W.  captured  many  prizes, 
sailed  around  Cape  Horn  into  the 
Pacific  and  “mighty  near  ruinated” 
British  commerce  in  that  ocean.  The 
story  of  this  wonderful  cruise,  told  in 
Porter’s  Journal,  is  a romance  of  the 
sea  that  has  never  been  equalled. 
The  capture  of  British  vessels  and 
their  immediate  conversion intoUnited 
States  men-of-war  soon  gave  Porter 
a considerable  fleet  for  operations 
against  merchant  vessels. 

The  British  ships  Phoebe  and  Cherub 
were  sent  to  stop  the  depredations  of 
the  Essex,  and  found  her  at  Valparaiso. 
Porter  made  the  mistake,  on  two  oc- 
casions, of  not  sinking  the  enemy  s 
vessels  when  opportunity  put  them 
completely  at  his  mercy,  for  the  com- 
manding British  officers  had  no  regard 
for  the  neutrality  of  Chilean  waters. 
Other  British  vessels  were  coming. 
The  Phoebe  and  Cherub  kept  a close 
blockade.  On  March  28,  1814,  a 
violent  wind  parted  a cable  of  the 
Essex  and  Porter  thought  he  saw  a 
chance  of  getting  to  windward  of  the 
enemy  and  sailed  out.  Just  off  Reef 
Topsail  Point  a squall  carried  away 
the  main  topmast,  hopelessly  crip- 
pling the  Essex,  and  Porter  steered 
eastward  toward  the  shore  and  an- 
chored within  pistol  shot  ol  the  coast, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Valparaiso,  well  within  neutral  waters. 
In  a southerly  wind  the  Essex  rode 
head  to  it. 

The  attack  began  at  4 P.  M.  At 
5:35  the  Essex  got  under  way  and 
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tried  vainly  to  close  with  the  Phoebe 
whose  longer  range  guns  were  doing 
dreadful  damage.  Porter  then  tried 
to  sail  to  shore  but  the  wind  shifted 
to  his  disadvantage,  and  at  6:20  the 
Essex  lowered  her  colors,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  out  of  her  total  ship’s 
company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  David  G.  Farragut,  then  thir- 
teen years  old,  was  in  the  list  of 
wounded. 

The  Essex , Jr.,  one  of  Porter’s 
converted  prizes,  sailed  for  New  York 
under  his  command,  with  the  prisoners 
under  parole,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  in  number,  and  anchored  in  New 
York  July  7,  1814,  the  home-coming 


from  the  first  cruise  of  a vessel  of  the 
United  States  Navy  in  Pacific  waters. 

Commodores  Porter,  John  Rodgers, 
and  O.  II.  Perry  were  called  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  Washington  and  Porter 
came  with  his  men  of  the  Essex.  The 
British  ships  drove  Commodore  Bar- 
ney’s boats  up  the  Patuxent  and  the 
British  forces  reached  Bladensburg  on 
August  24,  defeated  the  heroic  Barney 
with  his  seamen  and  marines  while 
the  army  ran  away,  and  entered 
Washington  at  8 P.  M.  They  lost  no 
time  in  destroying  the  public  build- 
ings, Capitol,  Treasury,  Navy  De- 
partment, War  Department,  Presi- 
dent’s Mansion,  Potomac  Bridge, 
Navy  Yard,  and  a vessel  of  war  nearly 
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completed,  the  new  Essex.  Porter 
reached  Washington  too  late,  as  the 
British  were  leaving,  and  mounted 
a few  guns  at  a place  called  White 
House,  about  30  miles  below  Wash- 
ington, where  considerable  injury  was 
inflicted  on  the  British  vessels  as  they 
passed  down  the  Potomac  River. 

Porter  was  one  of  the  first  Navy 
Commissioners  and  served  from  1815 
to  1822  with  Rodgers,  Hull  and 
Decatur.  The  Commissioners  were 
the  aids  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
from  1815  to  1842  when  the  Bureau 
System  was  established.  As  com- 
missioner, Porter  held  the  highest 
position  in  the  navy.  His  home  in 
Washington  was  Meridian  Hill. 

In  1823  Commodore  Porter  com- 
manded the  West  India  Squadron 
“for  the  purpose  of  repressing  piracy, 
and  affording  effectual  protection  to 
the  citizens  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States.”  Under  his  orders 
Porter  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
resent  an  insult  to  one  of  his  officers, 
arrested  in  Porto  Rico.  The  com- 
modore landed  an  adequate  force, 
spiked  the  enemy’s  batteries  and 
reached  Foxardo,  the  place  of  the  in- 
sult to  his  officer.  The  alcalde  and 
other  offenders  appeared,  begged  par- 
don, and  promised  to  respect  all 
American  officers  who  might  visit 
them.  The  Americans  left  the  harbor 
after  a stay  of  three  hours.  Upon  the 
orders  of  the  President,  Porter  was 
court-martialed  for  disobedience  of 
orders  and  suspended  for  six  months. 
The  finding  reads:  “The  court,  how- 
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U.  S.  S.  PORTER  IS  A 1,090-TON  DESTROYER  THAT  CAN  STEAM  29  KNOTS. 
TORPEDOES  AND  FOUR  4-INCH  GUNS. 
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ever,  feels  itself  called  upon  to  ascribe 
the  conduct  of  the  accused,  which  is 
deemed  censurable,  to  an  anxious  dis- 
position, on  his  part,  to  maintain  the 
honor  and  advance  the  interest  of  the 
nation  and  the  service:  and  the  court, 
therefore,  sentence  and  adjudge  the 
said  Captain  David  Porter  to  be  sus- 
pended for  the  term  of  six  months.” 

Philosophic  patience  does  not  al- 
ways accompany  a proud,  energetic 
and  honest  character  and  Commodore 
Porter,  feeling  that  his  brother  officers 
had  lent  themselves  to  injustice,  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  second  year  of 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

From  1826  to  1829  Porter  com- 
manded the  Navy  of  Mexico,  then  at 


war  with  Spain,  and  gained  some  minor 
victories,  but  finally,  because  of  lack 
of  support  by  the  Mexican  officials, 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

President  Jackson  promptly  ap- 
pointed Porter  Consul-General  to  the 
Barbary  Powers,  whence  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  position  of  United 
States  Minister  to  Turkey,  which  post 
he  filled  with  honor  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  I lie  Navy  De- 
partment, upon  Porter’s  death  at 
Constantinople,  March,  3,  1843, 

brought  his  body  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  received  with  imposing 
ceremony.  There  he  sleeps  in  Wood- 
lands Cemetery,  awaiting  the  last 
great  reveille. 

Five  of  his  six  sons  served  in  the 


United  States  Navy.  He  gave  to  the 
nation  its  first  two  admirals,  David 
Glasgow  Farragut  and  David  Dixon 
Porter. 

Men  have  generally  done  well  under 
favorable  circumstances,  Porter  did 
well  under  adverse  circumstances. 
His  attainments  and  character  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  foresaw  the 
coming  empire  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  urged  his  government  to  plant 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  its  shores  and 
islands.  He  believed  in  sea  power 
and  taught  it.  In  diplomacy  he  added 
to  the  prestige  of  his  country.  WeMo 
well  in  honoring  him,  for  in  praising 
the  courage  of  the  dead  we  strengthen 
the  courage  of  the  living. 


Naval  Militia  Guards  New  York 

Bridges 

“A  little  way  down  the  river  the  Sea  Fool  has  builded  for  himself 'the world’ s most  skillfully 
at  great  cost  have  been  set  up  as  bait  America's  greatest  naval  shops  and  dry  docks, ^ ^ ^ tmp  ^ have  thus’been  set 

from  wire  cables the  trap  packed  with  a fleet  fitting  out,  a ‘pacifist,’  his  dynamite , and  a 
fallen  bridge — 'and  the  Sea  Fool's  trap  will  haie  performed  admirably  the  function  for  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  designed. 
—From  “Sam,  the  Sea  Fool”  by  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  in  November  1916  Sea  Power. 


THE  request  on  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
after  a conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  Governor  Whit- 
man called  out  the  First  and  Second 
Battalions  of  the  Naval  Militia  to 
protect  the  East  River  bridges  from 
danger  of  molestation  by  fanatic  or 


foreign  emissary. 

At  midnight,  February  3,  the 
Second  Battalion,  Captain  E.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  received  orders  to  call  out 
20  officers  and  at  least  300  men.  In 
15  minutes  telegrams  were  started 
and  on  the  following  morning  mem- 
bers of  the  battalion  gathered  at  the 
Armory.  As  soon  as  possible  a detail 
of  men  with  two  3-inch  field  pieces, 
four  1 -pounders  and  four  machine 
guns  left  the  Armory  in  automobile 
moving  vans  for  the  piers  and  anchor- 
ages of  the  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Williamsburg  bridges,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  entrances  and  road- 
ways were  picketed,  all  suspicious 
vehicles  searched  and  a strict  watch 
kept.  In  addition  to  this  duty  a 
guard  was  thrown  around  the  bat- 
talion’s armory,  protecting  that  build- 
ing and  the  U.S.S.  Gloucester.  At 
4 P.  M.  three  tugs,  with  officers  and 


men,  started  patrolling  the  waters 
between  the  bridge  piers.  The  ar- 
tillery was  mounted  near  the  water  s 
edge,  manned  by  experienced  men, 
with  a gunner’s  mate  in  charge  of 
each  piece. 

Quarters  had  previously  been  ar- 
ranged near  the  Brooklyn  entrances 
of  each  bridge  and  the  men  got  their 
meals  at  regular  intervals. 

On  February  4 a full  gale  with 
snow,  sleet  and  extreme  cold  swept 
over  the  city,  but  there  were  only  two 
minor  cases  of  illness.  Both  men  re- 
covered quickly  and  returned  to 
duty,  as  a surgeon  and  two  hospital 
apprentices  had  been  stationed  with 
each  bridge  detail.  On  the  following 
day,  in  spite  of  the  low  temperature 
and  snow,  not  one  man  was  reported 
as  failing  in  his  duty  or  suffering  from 
the  cold,  owing  to  the  equipment  of 
extra  clothing.  The  temperature  dur- 
ing the  time  of  duty  varied  between 
39°  above  zero  and  4°  below.  At 
night  hot  coffee  was  served  out  to 
men  on  post. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cooperated 
splendidly.  Through  their  courtesy 
the  men  on  the  Williamsburg  bridge 
were  quartered  at  the  Eastern  District 


branch,  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
bridge  details  being  cared  for  in  the 
Naval  Branch  on  Sands  Street.  This 
splendid  exhibition  of  Americanism 
added  greatly  to  the  comfort,  health 
and  well  being  of  the  men  on  duty. 
At  8 A.M.,  February  5,  the  roadways 
and  entrances  of  the  bridges  were 
turned  over  to  the  Police  Department 
of  the  city,  while  the  Second  Battalion 
continued  its  duty  of  protecting  the 
piers  and  anchorages  and  maintained 
the  tug  patrols,  about  200  officers 
and  men  being  thus  employed. 

Captain  Fitzgerald  reports  that 
officers  and  men  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition, performed  their  duty  with  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  that 
not  a single  member  had  been  re- 
ported for  any  offense — a splendid 
record  for  11  days’  duty  in  the 
bitterest  weather  and  under  the  most 
trying  conditions. 

To  the  First  Battalion,  New  York, 
was  assigned  the  task  of  guarding  the 
Queensboro  and  Hell  Gate  bridges. 
Both  of  these  are  long  structures  and 
the  latter  is  a railroad  bridge  not  yet 
completed.  Six  hours  after  the  mid- 
night call,  though  many  of  the  men 
who  were  scattered  or  out  of  town  for 
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the  week  end,  the  guard  was  es- 
tablished. Sleeping  quarters  were 
secured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridges, 
special  telephone  lines  were  run,  and 
and  there  was  at  all  times  an  officer  on 
duty  at  the  Naval  Militia  headquar- 
ters as  well  as  the  permanent  details 
at  the  Armory  in  Brooklyn  and  on  the 
U.S.S.  Granite  State  in  New  York. 

The  necessity  for  this  bridge  guard 
is  obvious  as  the  fall  of  the  lower 
bridges  would  block  the  passage  from 
the  Navy  Yard  to  the  sea,  while  the 
wreckage  of  the  ones  above  the  Yard 
would  shut  off  New  York’s  immense 
water-borne  traffic  to  New  England. 

A New  Comer 

Sea  Power  welcomes  to  the  field 
of  Naval  Magazines  the  Naval  Flying 
Corps  Monthly,  published  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Aeronautic  Station,  Pensacola, 
Fla.  The  Monthly  has  our  best  wishes 
for  success. 

A Most  Useful  Book 

The  Manual  of  Voluntary  Aid  has 
now'  gone  into  the  third  edition  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made. 
Full  official  directions  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  given,  wdth  diagrams 
for  the  making  of  surgical  dressings. 
A food  table  shows  the  nutritive  value 
of  food  materials.  Special  diets  for 
the  sick  are  included  and  thirty  pages 
of  instruction  in  First  Aid  have  been 
added.  The  book  still  sells,  bound  in 
paper,  for  tw'enty-five  cents,  bound  in 
cloth,  for  fifty  cents.  Orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  National  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Aid,  No.  1606  20th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Trade  After  the  War 

By  George  H.  Peet 


HE  commercial  relationship 
between  the  Entente  Allies 
and  the  neutral  nations 
after  the  wmr  is  a question 
receiving  much  attention 
from  economic  strategists. 
There  are  different  opinions 
regarding  the  problem  of  a 
reconstruction  of  foreign 
trade  policies.  In  this  problem  our 
own  country  is  vitally  interested, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  much  so 
as  are  the  nations  of  Europe,  and,  for 
some  reasons  more  so.  I he  im- 
portance of  the  trade  ol  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Italy  with  the 


countries  classed  at  this  w'riting  as 
neutrals  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Russia’s  trade  with  the  neutrals  in 
1913  amounted  to  31%  of  her  total 
foreign  trade,  while  that  with  her 
present  allies  amounted  to  26.4%. 
Russia’s  trade  with  her  present  ene- 
mies amounted  to  43.6%  in  1913. 
Great  Britain’s  trade  with  neutrals 
was  39.8 % compared  with  17.7% 
with  her  allies,  1 1 .8%  with  her  present 
enemies  and  30.7%  with  her  colonies. 
The  trade  of  France  in  1913  with  the 
neutrals  amounted  to  80.4'  c of  her 
total  foreign  trade,  34.8'  ( with  her 
allies  and  14.8%  with  her  enemies. 


Italy’s  trade  amounted  to  43.4%  with 
the  neutrals,  32.2%  with  the  allies  and 
24.4%  with  her  present  enemies. 
These  figures  show  how  important  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  allies  was  with 
the  neutrals  as  a wffiole. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  allies 
that  they  will  utilize  trade  relations 
after  the  war  to  penalize  present 
enemies,  the  allies  favoring  each  other 
as  against  both  enemies  and  neutrals. 
It  is  intended,  however,  that  the 
neutrals  should  receive  better  treat- 
ment than  the  enemy  countries,  but, 
even  so,  the  com  .ies  fighting  side  by 
side  apparently  .ntend  to  place  them- 
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selves  in  a closer  economic  position 
than  the  neutrals. 

It  was  generally  stated  after  the 
Paris  Economic  Conference  of  the 
allied  powers  that  the  intention  was 
to  secure  economic  freedom  and 
development  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  neutral  markets  as  well. 
Analysis  of  the  plans  as  understood 
by  those  on  the  outside,  however, 
shows  that  substantial  concessions 
must  be  given  to  the  neutral  countries 
to  induce  them  to  join  the  allies  in 
their  economic  policies.  Some  of 
those  who  have  made  a study  of  the 
situation  assert  that  the  only  way  to 
enroll  neutral  countries  in  the  eco- 
nomic league  of  the  allies  is  to  offer 
them  greater  advantages  than  they 
could  obtain  from  the  Teutonic  powers. 
One  French  economist  put  forward 
a plan,  involving  four  different  tariffs: 

1.  The  most  favorable  tariff  for  the 
allies,  calculated  to  stimulate  trade 
relations  among  them; 

2.  A less  favorable,  but  advanta- 
geous, tariff  for  those  neutral  countries 
which  are  prepared  to  join  the  allies 
in  an  anti-German  trade  policy; 

3.  A general  tariff  for  the  rest  of  the 
neutral  countries; 

4.  A repressive  tariff  for  the  enemy 
countries. 

This  may  illustrate  the  attitude  oi 
the  allies  and  of  their  understanding 
of  the  proposition  which  they  had 
under  discussion  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference. But  such  distinction  be- 
tween the  allies  and  what  might  be 
called  favorable  neutrals  would  still 
deny  neutrals  the  benefits  of  the  most 
favorable  treatment  reserved  for  the 
allied  nations  only,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  appeal  to  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  driving  neutrals  to  the  Teutonic 
powers  who  might  be  anxious  to  offer 
them  good  terms  for  taking  their  side 
in  the  economic  rivalry. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
is  of  great  value  in  this  connection. 
Summed  up,  it  amounts  to  the  belief 
that  international  trade  after  the  war 
is  likely  to  be  quite  similar  to  inter- 
national trade  before  the  war.  He 
believes  that  the  underlying  principles 
which  have  forced  the  countries  now  at 
war  to  build  up  their  great  inter- 
national commerce  will  still  exist,  and 
the  interruption  will  not  be  perma- 
nent. The  suggestion  of  the  Paris 
Conference  that  the  war  by  arms 
should  be  continued  commercially  was 
at  once  received  with  evidences  of 


disapproval  by  many  students  of 
commerce  and  international  relation- 
ship. Their  suggestions  appear  less 
formidable  on  closer  study  than  was 
anticipated  when  they  were  first  made : 
these  suggestions  are:  (1)  that  the 
countries  at  war  will  at  once  begin  a 
“dumping”  policy;  (2)  that  shortage 
of  capital  will  prevent  a resumption 
of  their  export  business  on  the  scale 
of  pre-war  days;  (3)  that  lack  of 
shipping  will  hamper  a return  to 
former  trade  movements. 

Certainly  there  is  much  commercial 
conversation  going  on  at  present,  but 
the  bitterness  following  the  war  is  not 
likely  to  be  an  important  influence  in 
altering  the  commercial  relations  for 
more  than  a brief  period. 

Bitterness,  when  it  affects  the  bank 
account,  is  apt  to  subside  without 
much  delay,  and  some  of  Mr.  Austin  s 
thoughts  in  this  connection  are  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  He  points 
out  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States  amounted,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Civil  War,  to  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000,  and  by  1870, 
five  years  after  its  close,  was  more 
than  double  that  of  1860;  the  products 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  United 
States  were  freely  interchanged  and 
business  relations  promptly  reestab- 
lished. Of  course,  it  is  patent  that 
the  United  States  was  at  this  latter 
periocl  a reunited  country,  but  the 
application  of  the  dying  out  of  bitter- 
ness remains.  Now  take  h ranee  and 
Germany  as  two  separate  nations  with 
all  the  bitterness  that  followed  the 
war  of  1870.  The  imports  of  France 
from  German  territory  in  1869  were 
$50,000,000,  and  in  1872,  the  year 
following  the  war,  practically  $70,000,- 
000.  The  imports  averaged  $66,000,- 
000  a year  in  the  five  years  after  the 
war.  German  imports  from  France 
in  the  same  period  showed  an  even 
larger  gain.  Our  imports  from  Spain 
in  1897,  the  year  prior  to  the  war  with 
that  country,  were  less  than  $4,000,- 
000,  and  in  the  five  years  following 
that  war  averaged  $6,000,000.  I he 
same  condition  holds  good  of  Japan 
and  Russia. 

The  volume  of  commerce  between 
the  two  sections  of  Europe  now  at 
war  is  much  greater  than  is  usually 
realized.  The  aggregate  ol  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  countries  ol 
Europe  is  normally  $25,000,000,000  a 
year,  of  which  $15,000,000,000  con- 
sists of  exchanges  among  the  European 
countries.  This  $15,000,000,000  of 
international  trade  ol  course  repre- 


sents but  about  $7,500,000,000  worth 
of  merchandise,  for  each  article 
counted  as  an  export  is  again  counted 
as  an  import.  The  recorded  trade  of 
the  Central  Powers  with  the  Allies  is 
about  $3,000,000,000  a year,  while  the 
records  ol  the  Allies  also  show  their 
trade  with  the  Central  Powers  as 
about  the  same  figure.  The  trade 
between  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Allies  forms  one-third  of  the  trade 
between  the  European  countries. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
countries,  in  question,  when  they 
emerge  from  the  war  and  return  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  will  find  themselves 
with  a materially  larger  industrial  and 
therefore  commercial  element  than 
they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  number  of  men 
killed  or  permanently  disabled.  None 
of  the  countries,  except  France  and 
Belgium,  have  suffered  in  losses  ot 
their  manufacturing  or  other  indus- 
trial establishments  or  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
highest  producing  capacity.  On  the 
question  of  “dumping”  it  is  denied 
that  goods  are  being  accumulated  to 
flood  this  country  with  stuff  after  the 
war,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  anti- 
dumping law  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  futile,  as  indicated  by  the  Cana- 
dian anti-dumping  act,  which  shows 
that  our  exports  to  Canada  to-day 
are  5%  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  law  was  passed. 

Regarding  the  United  States,  this 
country  should  do  better  than  before 
the  war.  Europe  will  need  from 
America  much  raw  material  as  well  as, 
for  a short  time  at  least,  more  than 
their  normal  demand  of  our  finished 
products.  The  United  States  should 
retain  a fair  percentage  of  the  gains 
made  in  South  America  and  other 
neutral  countries,  if  American  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  will  follow 
the  needs  of  the  markets  and  readjust 
iheir  credit  arrangements. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has 
taught  that  after  all  the  great  govern- 
ing economic  law  is  that  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  who  has  goods  to  sell 
will  find  a market  if  his  goods  are 
wanted.  Excellence  of  manufacture, 
cheapness  of  production,  and  keenness 
of  marketing  where  the  demand  lies 
are  the  ruling  factors  in  commercial 
life.  Competition  will  be  sharper 
than  ever,  but  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that,  in  spite  of  commercial  treaties, 
buyers  will  seek  their  wares  where  it 
is  their  advantage  to  do  so. 


Photo  by  Rosenfeld 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT  CHINGACHGOOK  IS  60  FEET  LONG,  10  FEET  BEAM  AND  3 FEET  DRAUGHT.  SHE  IS  PATROL  BOAT  NO.  10  AND  IS  PRACTICALLY 
A DUPLICATE  OF  THE  SUBMARINE  CHASERS  BUILT  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT.  SHE  WAS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  RECENT  MOTOR  BOAT  SHOW 
IN  NEW  YORK  AND  TAKEN  THENCE  TO  THE  NAVY  YARD,  HER  OWNER  HAVING  OFFERED  HER  USE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


© by  Rosenfeld 

A NEW  40-FOOT  MOTOR  BOAT  THAT  MADE  OVER  40  MILES  AN  HOUR  ON  HER  TRIALS.  SUCH  A CRAFT,  WITH  A LIGHT  GUN,  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  FOR 

PATROL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME. 
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Photo  by  R.  W.  Neeser 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  THINGS  TAUGHT  THE  NAVAL  RECRUIT  IS  SCRUPULOUS  CLEANLINESS  OF  CLOTHES  AND  PERSON.  CLOTHES  ARE  SCRUBBED 
DAILY.  THE  REGULATIONS  PRESCRIBE  THAT  “MEN  SHALL  BE  CLEAN  AND  NEAT  AT  ALL  TIMES.” 
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DOCKING  A BATTLESHIP  NEARLY  600  FEET  LONG  IN  THE  SWIRLING  CURRENTS  OF  THE  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK,  IS  A TASK  THAT  REQUIRES 
SKILL  AND  EXPERIENCE.  HERE  WE  SEE  THE  FIRST  LINE  BATTLESHIP  TEXAS  BEING  HELPED  INTO  HER  BERTH  BY  A COUPLE  OF  NAVY  YARD 
TUGS.  THE  LARGER  TUG  IS  THE  PONTIAC,  FORMERLY  THE  WRECKING  STEAMER  RIGHT  ARM,  ONE  OF  THE  VESSELS  THAT  WAS  SENT  TO  HAVANA 

IN  1898,  TO  WORK  ON  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MAINE. 
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Blockading  a Neutral  Port 

This  extract  from  chapter  XI  of  “The  Midshipman”  written  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.  about  1830,  shows  that  our  neutrality 
suffered  a century  ago,  when  we  lacked  power  to  enforce  it 


N the  summer  of  1804,  his 
j||  Majesty’s  ships  Leander 
fejsgilgil  and  Cambrian  were  ordered 
L to  proceed  off  New  Y ork,  to 

watch  the  motions  of  two  French 
frigates  lying  in  that  harbour.  On 
board  of  one  of  these,  I forget  which, 
Jerome  Buonaparte  had  taken  his 
passage  to  Europe. 

Lying  off  a neutral  port  to  watch 
for  the  departure  of  an  enemy  riding 
at  anchor  within  it,  is,  I believe,  still 
considered  by  some  people  a measure 
of  questionable  propriety.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
excessive  and  very  reasonable  annoy- 
ance of  such  a proceeding  to  the 
neutral  nation,  whose  rights  of  hos- 
pitality are  thus,  more  or  less,  vir- 
tually infringed.  It  is  pretty  certain, 

1 believe,  that  our  lying  so  long  off 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  blockading 
these  two  French  ships,  contributed 
materially  to  foster  the  angry  feel- 
ings against  us  which  some  years  after- 
wards broke  out  in  open  war. 

The  blockading  service  at  any  time 
is  a tedious  one;  but  upon  this  occasion 
we  contrived  to  enliven  it  in  a manner 
which,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  was 
certainly  highly  exciting,  and  some- 
times rather  profitable.  New  York, 
every  one  knows,  is  the  great  seaport 
of  America  into  which,  and  out  of 
which  many  dozens  of  ships  sail  daily. 
With  the  outward-bound  vessels  we 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do;  but  with 
those  homeward-bound,  especially 
from  France,  we  took  the  liberty — the 
Americans  said  the  improper  liberty — 
to  interfere.  I speak  not  of  French 
ships  which  hoisted  enemy’s  colours; 
for  of  these  we  made  prize,  without 
scruple,  whenever  we  could  catch  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  American 
neutrality.  The  ships  we  meddled 
with,  so  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  Americans,  were  those  which,  to 
outward  appearance,  belonged  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  on 
board  ot  which,  we  had  reason,  good 
or  bad,  to  suspect  there  was  cargo 
owned  by  the  enemy.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  forge  a ship’s  papers,  or  to 
swear  false  oaths;  and  accordingly  a 
great  deal  ot  French  property  was 
imported  into  America  in  vessels  cer- 


tainly belonging  to  the  United  States, 
but  “covered,”  as  itwas  called,  by  docu- 
ments implying  an  American  or  neutral 
right  in  it.  In  the  very  same  way,  I 
suppose,  much  Spanish  property  was, 
for  a long  course  of  years,  imported 
into  South  America,  in  English  bot- 
toms, when  Spain  was  at  war  with 
her  colonies. 

At  the  time  I speak  of,  1804,  when 
we  were  stationed  off  New  York,  and 
the  French  and  English  nations  were 
at  loggerheads,  Jonathan  stepped  in 
to  profit  by  the  fray,  exactly  as  John 
Bull  afterwards  did  when  Old  and 
New  Spain  were  at  war.  . . . 

Every  morning,  at  daybreak,  dur- 
ing our  stay  off  New  York,  we  set 
about  arresting  the  progress  of  all 
the  vessels  we  saw,  firing  guns  to  the 
right  and  left,  making  every  ship 
running  in  heave  to,  or  wait,  until 
we  had  leisure  to  send  a boat  on 
board  her “ to  see,”  in  our  lingo,  “what 
she  was  made  of.”  I have  frequently 
known  a dozen,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  dozen  ships,  lying  a league  or 
two  off  the  port,  losing  their  fair  wind, 
their  tide,  and  worse  than  all,  their 
market,  waiting  our  leave  to  enter. 

When  the  ship’s  papers  looked  sus- 
picious, the  boarding  officer  brought 
the  master  and  his  documents  to  the 
Leander,  where  they  were  examined 
by  the  captain;  and  if  anything  was 
elicited  to  justify  the  idea  that  the 
cargo  was  French,  and  not  American, 
the  ship  was  detained,  manned  with 
an  English  crew,  and  ordered  off  to 
Halifax,  for  adjudication,  as  the  term 
is;  and  either  released  with  or  without 
demurrage,  if  proved  to  be  truly 
neutral  property,  or  condemned,  it 
it  were  shown  she  belonged  to  the 
enemy. 

One  can  easily  conceive  that  this 
sort  of  proceeding,  in  every  case,  must 
be  vexatious  to  the  neutral.  It  a 
portion  of  the  ship’s  cargo  really 
belongs  to  the  belligerent  party,  whose 
enemy  is  investigating  the  case,  and 
this  be  clearly  made  out,  it  is  still 
mortifying  to  the  neutral  to  see  the 
property  taken  away  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  cover.  It,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cargo  be  all  the  while,  bona 
fide,  the  property  of  the  neutral  under 
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whose  flag  it  is  sailing,  the  interruption 
to  the  voyage  is  something  more  than 
vexatious,  even  when  the  ship  is  met 
with  and  detained  at  sea.  In  the 
event  of  restoration  or  acquittal,  the 
owner’s  loss  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ade- 
quately compensated  for  by  the  dam- 
ages awarded.  In  most  cases  there 
are  found  a number  of  suspicious 
circumstances,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
detention,  but  not  enough  to  lead  to 
condemnation;  and  in  these  instances 
the  remuneration  is  not  great.  But 
this  annoyance  is  increased  a hundred- 
fold when  the  vessel  is  laid  hold  of 
at  the  instant  she  is  within  sight  of 
her  port,  when  half-an-hour’s  sail 
would  have  ended  the  voyage  suc- 
cessfully  

The  truth  is,  they  [the  Americans] 
had  very  good  reason  to  be  annoyed; 
and  if  the  guiding  practical  maxim 
amongst  nations  be  that  “might 
makes  right,”  as  I conceive  it  always 
has  been  and  ever  will  be,  so  long  as 
powder  and  shot  exist,  with  money 
to  back  them,  and  energy  to  wield 
them — then  we  really  cannot  pretend 
to  find  fault  with  the  Americans, 
because  they  took  advantage,  or 
tried  to  take  advantage,  of  that  mo- 
ment when  our  “right”  being  the 
same,  our  “might”  appeared  to  be 
waning.  I allude  to  their  declaring 
war  against  us  in  1812,  when  we, 
fighting  single-handed,  in  the  cause 
of  European  independence,  were  so 
hard  pressed  by  Napoleon  and  others. 
Eor  the  Americans  to  have  taken  an 
earlier  share  in  the  struggle  against 
us,  when  we  were  lords  of  the  ascen- 
dant, would  have  been  the  extremity 
of  Quixotism.  But  when  John  Bull 
was  assailed  on  all  hands  by  numbers, 
and  his  strength  exhausted  by  long 
contests,  albeit  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
which  his  brother  Jonathan  professes 
to  adore,  he,  Jonathan,  would  have 
been  a fool,  a character  which  he 
certainly  never  was  accused  of  enact- 
ing, if  he  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  moment  to  try  his  strength.  The 
provocation  we  gave  was  certainly 
considerable,  and  the  retort,  it  must 
be  owned,  very  dexterously  managed. 
The  result,  I trust,  is,  thatthingsareona 
better  footing  than  before;both  parties 
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have  learned  civility  and  caution,  and 
they  will  not  agree  the  worse  on  that 
account.  To  forgive  and  forget  is 
the  old  English  maxim,  as  our  friends 
well  know.  Let  them  imitate  us  in 
this  respect,  and  they  will  be  all  the 
happier,  and  not  a whit  less  powerful. 

But  if  we  would  judge  fairly  of  the 
Americans  at  the  time  1 am  writing 
of,  let  us  suppose  the  Americans  at 
war  with  France;  an  American  fleet 
chasing  two  French  frigates  into 
Liverpool,  and  the  Americans  station- 
ing themselves  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  and  examining  every  inward- 
bound  craft,  I ask,  would  this  blockade 
of  Liverpool  be  agreeable — would  it 
be  endurable?  Let  us  suppose  further 
that  the  blockading  American  ships 
off  Liverpool,  in  firing  a shot  ahead  of 
a vessel  they  wished  to  examine,  had 
accidentally  hit  not  that  vessel,  but 
a small  coaster,  so  far  beyond  her 


SEA  P OWE  R 

that  she  was  not  even  noticed  by  the 
blockading  ships.  And  suppose,  fur- 
ther, this  unlucky  chance-shot  to  have 
killed  one  of  the  crew  on  board  the 
said  English  ship;  the  vessel  would, 
of  course,  proceed  immediately  to 
Liverpool  with  the  body  of  their 
slaughtered  countryman;  and  in  fair- 
ness it  may  be  asked,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  such  a spectacle  on 
the  population  of  England,  more  par- 
ticularly if  such  an  event  had  occurred 
at  the  moment  of  a general  election, 
when  party  politics,  raging  on  this 
very  question  of  foreign  interference, 
was  at  its  height? 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  case;  for 
it  actually  occurred  in  1804,  when  we 
were  blockading  the  French  frigates 
in  New  York.  A casual  shot  from  the 
Leander  hit  an  unfortunate  sloop’s 
main  boom;  and  the  broken  spar  strik- 
ing the  mate,  John  Pierce  by  name, 


killed  him  instantly.  I he  sloop  sailed 
on  to  New  York,  whem  the  mangled 
body,  raised  on  a platform,  was 
paraded  through  the  streets,  in  order 
to  augment  the  vehement  indignation, 
already  at  a high  pitch,  against  the 
English.* 

Now,  let  us  be  candid  to  our  rivals; 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans would  have  been  worthy  of  our 
friendship,  or  even  of  our  hostility, 
had  they  tamely  submitted  to  indig- 
nities which,  if  passed  upon  ourselves, 
would  have  roused  not  only  one  sea- 
port, but  the  whole  country,  into  a 
towering  passion  of  nationality? 

♦This  unfortunate  accident  led  to  an  Act 
of  Congress,  subjecting  British  captains,  de- 
taining or  boarding  American  ships,  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  on  conviction  in  the 
American  Courts,  or  on  being  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  Accordingly  the  captains  of 
the  Leander  and  Leopard  were  at  this  time 
proclaimed,  and  no  doubt  if  they  had  trusted 
themselves  within  American  jurisdiction,  im- 
prisonment would  have  followed. 


The  Tale  of  a Seagoing  Peach  Pie 

By  Surgeon  M.  S.  Guest,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired). 


I BELIEVE  Admiral  Clark,  com- 
mander of  the  Oregon  at  Santiago, 
is  responsible  for  the  following  yarn. 
It  was  recalled  to  me  lately  by  another 
old  “Sea  Dog”  and,  as  there  may  be 
some  who  have  not  heard  it,  I venture 
to  offer  it: 

A good  many  years  ago  one  of  our 
old  sloops  of  war  was  heeling  to  a 
good  breeze  the  second  day  out  from 
the  Capes  of  Chesapeake;  the  after- 
noon watch  had  just  been  piped  on 
deck  when  the  presence  ot  the  first 
lieutenant  was  requested  at  the 
“mast”  to  settle  the  cases  of  two  men 
brought  up  by  the  master-at-arms  for 
fighting.  One  of  the  men  was  pretty 
badly  battered,  and  it  was  to  him  the 
executive  officer  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion, somewhat  after  this  fashion: 
“Well,  my  man,  what  is  your  name 
and  how  did  you  come  by  that  black 
eye?” 

“My  name,  sir,  is  Tom  Jones,  sir, 


and  I’m  a berth-deck  cook  by  ratin’, 
sir.  Bill  Trigger  here,  sir,  is  the  cap- 
tain of  the  fo’castle,  sir,  and  him  and 
me  is  messmates,  sir,  and  we  goes  into 
cahoots  for  to  make  a pie,  sir,  when  we 
gets  to  sea.  I bein’  a cook,  sir, 
agrees  to  make  the  pastry,  sir,  and  do 
the  cookin’,  while  Bill  agrees  to  get 
the  can  of  peaches  off’en  the  bumboat 
afore  we  leaves  port,  sir.  Well  sir, 
he  done  it  and  I done  it,  and  comes 
mess  gear,  I calls  Bill  to  come  and  get 
his  share  o’  the  pie.  Well  you  see, 
sir,  we  be  heeled  considerable  to  the 
breeze,  sir,  and  I has  some  trouble 
keepin’  the  pans  in  the  galley  stove, 
sir;  but  I makes  the  pie,  sir,  and  calls 
Bill  like  I said,  sir.  Bill  ’e  comes,  sir, 
and  I takes  my  knife  and  cuts  the  pie 
fair  down  the  ’midship  line,  sir.  Well 
then,  sir,  I sits  down  on  my  mess  chest, 
sir,  for  to  eat  my  pie,  when  Bill  comes 
and  hits  me  on  the  head,  sir,  and  knocks 
my  pie  into  the  waterways,  sir.'  ’ 


“Now  Trigger,  what  have  you  to 
to  say  to  this?”  asked  the  first  luff. 

Says  Trigger:  “Yes,  sir,  it’s  just 
like  Jonesy  said,  sir;  ’im  and  me  goes 
into  partners,  sir,  to  make  a pie  when 
we  gets  clear  o’  the  land,  sir,  and  our 
fresh  grub  is  gone,  sir.  ’E  bein’  a 
cook,  sir,  agrees  to  make  the  casin', 
sir,  and  do  the  cookin’,  while  I takes 
on  to  furnish  the  can  o’  peaches,  it 
bein’  a peach  pie,  sir.  Well  sir,  e 
makes  the  pie,  sir,  and  calls  me  down 
at  mess  gear  to  get  my  ’alf  and  ’e 
takes  a knife  and  cuts  'er  fair  fore  and 
aft  in  two  as  near  as  may  be;  the  ship 
bein'  ’eeled  over  some,  sir,  just  like  ’e 
said,  sir,  and  ’e  goes  and  sits  down  on 
’is  mess  chest,  sir,  to  eat  ’is  piece  o’ 
pie,  but  damn  ’is  bloody  'eart  and 
eyes,  sir,  ’e  give  me  the  weather  side 
o'  the  pie  and  e gets  all  the  peaches, 
sir,  ’er  ballast  ’avin’  shifted  on  the 
galley  stove,  sir.  So  I ’ad  to  ’it  im, 
sir.” — From  the  Naval  Institute. 


WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  VISITS  THE  FLEET  THE  MAYFLOWER  PASSES  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  SHIPS,  ALL  DRESSED  “RAINBOW 


FASHION”  WITH  GAYLY  COLORED  SIGNAL  FLAGS,  WHILE  THEIR  CREWS  MAN  THE  RAILS  AND  THE  SALUTING  GUNS  BARK. 


Naval  Ceremonies 

By  Commander  Orton  P.  Jackson,  U.S.N.,  and  Captain  Frank  E.  Evans,  U.S.M.C.,  Retired. 

Picturesque  and  as  stately  as  they  are,  back 
of  them  lies  courtesy  and  respect  for  the  flag 


XCEPT  for  the  ceremony 
that  surrounds  the  court  of 
a foreign  ruler  there  is  no 
other  spot  where  there  is  so 
much  picturesque  and  interesting  dis- 
play of  ceremony  as  on  the  decks  of 
a man-o’-war.  All  sailormen,  whether 
they  are  on  fighting  ships,  merchant- 
men, ocean  greyhounds  or  private 
yachts  are  sticklers  for  form  and  cus- 
tom. The  man-o’-war  dictates  the 
general  form  and  the  others  follow  with 
less  detail,  except  for  the  yachtsman, 
so  that,  in  describing  the  ceremonies 
of  the  American  Navy  you  will  have 
a picture  of  the  ways  of  the  sea  in 
etiquette  and  polite  interchange  of 
courtesies. 

To  an  outsider  the  length  to  which 
the  details  of  the  ceremonies  are  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy 
may  seem  too  elaborate  and  he  looks 
upon  it  as  “red  tape.”  There  are 
good  reasons  for  these  displays  how- 
ever, for  at  the  base  of  them  all  is  the 
show  of  respect  for  the  nation’s  ruler, 
the  tribute  to  rank  and  the  idea  of 
courtesy.  These  outward  forms  are 
an  aid  to  discipline  and  to  the  spread 
of  patriotism.  No  officer  or  man  of 
the  navy  ever  fails  in  his  respect  to 
authority  or  allows  the  national  colors 
to  be  carried  past  in  parade  without 
doing  honor  to  them.  It  would  be 


the  height  of  discourtesy  in  the  fleet 
to  interrupt  the  talk  of  another  ship, 
for  instance,  while  she  is  making  a 
flag-hoist,  just  as  in  private  life  it 
would  be  impolite  to  interrupt  a con- 
versation. The  strict  routine  of  a 
warship  becomes  less  monotonous  for 
the  ceremonies  that  surround  a visit 
to  a foreign  port,  the  passing  of  a 
warship  at  sea,  the  transfer  of  an 
admiral’s  flag,  the  commissioning  of  a 
new  ship,  the  review  of  the  fleet  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  passing  of  Washing- 
ton’s tomb  on  the  Potomac.  All  are 
made  the  occasions  of  colorful  in- 
cidents. 

Greatest  of  all  the  ceremonies  on 
board  an  American  man-o’-war  is  the 
visit  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Mayflower  steams 
between  the  lines  of  gray  fighting 
machines  with  the  blue  flag  of  the 
President  at  her  main  truck,  and  be- 
neath the  rainbow  of  colors  that  loop 
from  stem  to  stern  of  every  grim  ship 
the  guns  boom  their  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  there  is  no  other  sight  on 
the  face  of  the  waters  than  can  com- 
pare with  it  for  color  and  dignity. 

The  President  decides  to  visit  the 
commander-in-chief  on  his  flagship. 
She  has,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming, 
been  full  dressed  with  a rainbow  of 

[22] 


flags  reaching  from  the  waterline  for- 
ward, over  the  mastheads,  to  the 
waterline  aft.  As  the  President’s 
launch  comes  alongside  the  ladder  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  bosun’s  pipe  stir  the 
senses  of  the  flagship’s  officers  and 
crew  who  have  been  on  the  alert  for 
him  to  appear.  Forward,  on  the 
jackstaff,  is  the  union  jack  with  its 
white  stars  on  the  blue  field.  At 
masthead  flies  the  largest  national 
ensign  the  ship  owns.  The  officers 
have  assembled  on  the  quarter  deck 
in  special  full  dress,  with  cocked  hats, 
epaulettes  and  swords,  and  near  them 
is  paraded  the  detachment  of  marines, 
also  in  full  dress.  The  admiral  with 
his  staff,  the  captain  and  other  officers 
receive  the  nation’s  head  as  he  steps 
on  deck  and  as  he  walks  through  the 
double  line  of  eight  side-boys  the  silent 
ship  bristles  with  life.  The  officers 
salute  and  the  marine  guard  presents 
arms,  while  the  drummer  and  bugler 
of  the  guard  salute  with  four  ruffles 
and  flourishes.  At  the  last  note  of 
the  bugle  and  roll  of  the  drum  the 
flagship’s  band  strikes  into  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  and  the  blue  flag 
of  the  President,  with  the  coat  of  arms 
in  the  center,  is  broken  out  at  the 
main  to  fly  while  he  is  on  board.  As 
the  flag  is  broken  comes  the  national 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  fired  by 
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THF  BATTLESHIP  CONNECTICUT  WITH  THE  FLAG  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HER  MAIN,  DENOTING  HIS  PRESENCE  ON  BOARD.  THE  REAR  ADMIRAXS 
COMMANDO  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FLEET  HAVE  COME  TO  THE  FLAGSHIP  TO  PAY  THEIR  RESPECTS  TO  THE  NATION  S CHIEF  MAGISTRATE.  THE 
TORPEDO  BOAT  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  DOING  POLICE  DUTY  KEEPING  UNAUTHORIZED  CRAFT  AWAY. 


two  saluting  guns,  with  an  interval  of 
five  seconds  between  each  gunfire. 
Other  war  ships  present  man  their 
rails  and  fire  the  national  salute  with 
the  flagship.  If  a ship  is  fitted  with 
masts  so  rigged  that  the  yards  can  be 
used,  the  yards  are  manned. 

When  he  leaves  the  flagship  the 
same  ceremonies  are  repeated,  the 
salute  being  fired  when  his  launch  has 
cleared  the  ship  a safe  distance.  With 
the  last  gun  the  President’s  flag  is 
lowered. 

The  same  ceremony  is  followed 
when  the  president  or  sovereign  of 
another  nation  visits  an  American 
warship,  except  that  the  flag  of  the 
country  honored  is  displayed  and  the 
band  plays  its  national  air.  Similar 
honors  are  paid  to  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Navy,  a member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  an  Ambassador,  with 
the  salute  of  nineteen  guns.  Seven- 
teen guns  are  given  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Philippines,  a 
committee  of  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  a state  or  territory  in  whose 
waters  the  ship  may  be.  When  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
comes  on  board  in  his  official  capacity 
he  is  saluted  with  fifteen  guns  and  his 
white  and  blue  flag,  with  its  anchor 
and  stars,  is  displayed. 

And  so,  with  a corresponding  degree 
of  honor,  the  visits  of  naval,  military, 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  are 
observed,  ranging  from  the  twenty- 
one  guns  and  eight  side-boys  of  the 
ruler  to  the  five  guns  and  four  side- 
boys  for  a vice-consul  and  then  to  the 


simple  honor  of  two  side-boys  for 
officers  in  the  navy  of  and  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  and, 
in  the  army,  of  major  and  below  that 
rank. 

If  a ship  with  the  President  on 
board  should  pass  at  sea  or  in  port 
another  ship  of  the  navy,  or  a naval 
battery,  it  would  be  greeted  with  the 
national  salute,  and  if  the  ship  was 
close  by  it  would  man  its  yards  or  rail 
and  parade  its  marines.  If  he  should 
be  absent  from  the  ship  at  night  with 
the  intention  of  returning  within 
twenty-four  hours  eight  lights,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  would  shine  at 
the  peak  of  the  ship  as  notice  to  those 
wise  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  navy. . 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  tributes  paid 
by  the  American  Navy  is  its  honor  to 
the  memory  of  George  Washington. 
No  naval  ship  passing  his  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  Potomac  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  fails  in  this 
fine  bit  of  sentiment.  As  the  ship 
draws  near  it  parades  its  guard  and 
band  on  the  quarterdeck,  the  ship’s 
bell  is  tolled  and  its  colors  half-masted. 
Opposite  the  tomb  “taps”  are 
sounded,  the  marines  present  arms 
and  officers  and  crew,  stiff  at  atten- 
tion, salute  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  first  commander-in-chief. 

Every  day  the  navy  salutes  the 
national  colors,  both  at  “morning 
colors”  at  eight  o’clock,  and  at  “re- 
treat” at  sundown.  As  the  flag  climbs 
smartly  up  the  band  plays  the  “Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  All  officers  and 
men  face  the  colors  at  attention  and, 
at  the  last  note  of  the  anthem,  salute 
with  the  hand.  At  sunset  “colors” 


the  ensign  is  started  slowly  from  the 
peak  or  truck  at  the  first  note  of  the 
national  air.  It  was  once  the  custom 
to  play  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner” 
at  “morning  colors,”  and  “Hail 
Columbia”  at  “retreat,”  but  an 
order  of  the  President  made  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner”  the  official 
air. 

The  visit  of  an  American  warship 
to  a foreign  port  begins  with  the 
thunder  of  her  salute  to  the  country’s 
ensign  flying  from  a fort  on  shore  or 
from  a man-o’-war  in  the  harbor.  At 
the  main  is  shown  the  flag  of  the 
foreign  country  and  there  it  flies  until 
the  last  of  the  twenty-one  guns  has 
been  fired.  Then  come  the  visits  of 
courtesy,  that  must  be  returned  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  foreign  men- 
o’-war  are  at  anchor  a boarding  party 
of  commissioned  officers  leaves  the 
ship  to  pay  less  informal  calls.  The 
next  morning  at  colors  the  national 
air  of  every  warship  in  the  harbor  is 
played  and  if,  as  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1914 
when  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  Holland  were  repre- 
sented, many  such  vessels  are  present, 
the  harbor  is  alive  with  the  stirring 
music  of  several  ships’  bands.  In 
such  a case  the  national  air  of  the 
ship  whose  commander  is  senior  in 
rank  is  played  first,  the  power  of  the 
country  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  order  of  the  salutes. 

At  times  honors  have  not  been 
properly  paid  or  promptly  returned. 
In  such  cases  relations  are  strained 
until  the  incident  is  cleared  up,  for 
carelessness  in  this  deep  sea  eti- 
quette is  a slight  to  the  flag  of  a 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IS  RECEIVED  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS.  EIGHT  SIDEBOYS  ARE  AT  THE 
STARBOARD  GANGWAY,  ALL  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  ARE  MUSTERED  TO  RECEIVE  HIM,  THE  MARINE 
GUARD  IS  PARADED  AND  A SALUTE  OF  TWENTY-ONE  GUNS  IS  FIRED. 


country  rather  than  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  ship. 

When  ships  of  different  countries 
pass  at  sea  they  exchange  the  salute 
gun  for  gun,  showing  the  flag  saluted 
at  the  fore.  If  the  ships  pass  close 
by  the  national  airs  are  played  by  the 
bands.  No  naval  ship  lowers  her 
sails  or  dips  her  colors  except  in  re- 
turn for  such  compliment.  In  parad- 
ing on  shore  the  Navy  dips  the  na- 
tional ensign  only  when  passing  in 
review  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  ruler  of  a foreign 
nation.  No  American  warship  sa- 
lutes any  American  city  or  fort. 

On  holidays  the  fleet,  when  not 
under  way,  is  gaily  decked  with  bunt- 
ing as  any  city’s  streets.  Full  dress, 
the  Navy  calls  it,  and  at  eight  o’clock 
the  rainbows  of  flags  break  out  and 
are  not  lowered  until  the  sun  sets. 
At  night,  when  the  ships  are  bare  of 
bunting,  ropes  of  electric  lights  sil- 
houette them  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
from  deck  to  masthead,  and  the 
searchlights  play  on  the  water.  On 
Washington’s  Birthday  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  national  salute  is  fired  at 
noon  and  on  Decoration  Day  minute 
guns  are  used.  All  unnecessary  drills 
and  work  are  suspended  for  the  day 
and  the  holiday  is  fittingly  celebrated. 
At  sea  when  the  salute  is  fired  the 
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mitted  to  the  deep  a bugler  sounds 
“taps”  and  a squad  of  marines  fires 
three  volleysas  thelastmarkof  respect. 
If  the  funeral  should  be  held  on  shore 
the  escort  of  marines  and  bluejackets 
march  to  the  solemn  dirge  of  the 
Dead  March,  but  when  “taps"  has 
been  sounded  they  swing  back  to  their 
ship  to  the  tune  of  a lively  quickstep. 

If  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
President  is  received,  all  ships  on  the 
following  day  display  their  ensigns 
and  union  jacks  at  half-mast  and  fire 
minute  guns  at  noon.  When  a flag 
is  half-masted  it  is  first  hauled  to  the 
truck  or  peak  and  then  lowered  to  its 
position  at  half-mast.  Before  lower- 
ing from  half-mast  it  is  first  hoisted 
to  the  truck  or  peak  and  then  lowered. 

The  union  jack,  which  is  flown  in 
port  from  the  jack  staff  in  the  bow  of 
a vessel  from  morning  to  evening 
colors,  is  sometimes  hoisted  at  the  fore 


to  call  attention  to  it.  When  it  is 
hoisted  at  the  mizzen  or  at  a yard- 
arm, and  a gun  barks,  you  may  know 
that  a court-martial  or  a court  of 
inquiry  is  in  session. 

Naturally  the  greater  the  rank  of 
the  naval  officer  in  command  the  more 
ceremonious  is  the  routine  of  a ship, 
squadron,  division  or  fleet.  The  flag 
carried  at  the  masthead  of  a ship 
shows  his  rank.  The  admiral  flies  a 
blue  flag  with  four  stars  of  white. 
The  vice  admiral  and  rear  admiral’s 
flags  are  blue  with  three  stars  for  the 
first,  and  two  for  the  latter.  When 
there  is  no  flag  officer  in  a division  or 
squadron  the  senior  captain  flies  a 
triangular  blue  flag.  When  two  or 
more  flag  officers  of  the  same  rank  are 
present  the  senior  flies  his  blue  flag 
while  the  others  hoist  a red  flag. 
Every  naval  ship  in  commission  has 
the  distinctive  mark  of  a flag  or  pen- 
nant at  the  masthead. 

All  steamers,  whether  liners  or 
cargo  carriers,  fly  the  flag  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  Besides 
this  they  also  display  the  distinguish- 
ing or  “house  flag”  of  the  line  and 
each  line  has  its  funnels  painted  with 
distinguishing  marks  so  that  other 
ships,  and  the  observers  who  report 
incoming  ships  to  the  port  officials, 
may  know  them.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  other  naval  powers, 
have  a man-o’-war  flag  and  a merchant 
flag  that  are  quite  different.  The 
United  States  and  France  are  among 
those  that  have  but  one  flag  for  men- 
o’-war  and  merchant  vessels.  The 
American  yacht  ensign,  however,  is 
different,  for  its  thirteen  stars  are 
grouped  in  a circle  about  a foul  anchor. 

The  ceremony  of  announcing  the 
time  aboard  ship  by  the  strokes  of  a 


as  the  signal  for  a pilot  and  a gun  fired 
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AT  MORNING  QUARTERS  THE  CAPTAIN  INSPECTS  THE  CREW,  EACH  DIVISION  BEING  MUSTERED 
IN  TWO  ROWS  FACING  EACH  OTHER. 
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AS  THE  GREY  FIGHTING  SHIPS  STEAM  PAST,  EACH  ONE  THE  SAME  DISTANCE  BEHIND  HER  ‘‘NEXT  AHEAD”  AND  EXACTLY  IN  HER  WAKE,  THE 

MOST  CASUAL  ONLOOKER  MUST  FEEL  A THRILL 


bell,  is  an  ancient  one.  A stroke  is 
made  on  the  bell  for  every  half  hour 
and  the  number  of  strokes  indicates 
the  time.  Beginning  at  noon,  for 
instance,  eight  strokes  are  made  in 


four  pairs.  At  sea  noon  is  eight  bells. 
At  12.30  o'clock  there  is  one  bell. 
At  1.30  o’clock,  or  three  bells,  two 
strokes  are  given  and  then,  after  a 
slight  pause,  a third.  So  it  goes  until 


eight  bells  come  again  at  4 o’clock. 
From  four  to  six  and  from  six  to  eight 
are  the  first  and  the  second  dog 
watches.  All  other  watches  are  for 
four  hours. 


Business  Men  of  the  Nation  Meet 


MATTERS  of  international  mo- 
ment took  a prominent  place 
in  the  program  of  proceed- 
ings at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, January  31st  to  February  2d. 
President  Wilson  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Chamber,  but  the  international  situa- 
tion was  such  that  he  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  Former  President 
Taft,  however,  who  was  introduced 
by  President  Rhett  of  the  Chamber 
as  the  “ Father  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber,” spoke  on  the  conditions  existing 
at  present  in  this  country  and  on  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield 
made  a forecast  of  conditions  following 
the  war. 

‘‘It  is  well  understood  that 
belligerent  nations  are  rather 
looking  toward  guiding  imports 
than  toward  pouring  forth  upon 
our  feeble  and  unprotected  heads 
a vast  volume  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, accumulated  with  fell  in- 
tent, upon  our  markets.” 

The  Secretary  indicated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
would  come  a great  demand  for  our 
lumber,  cotton,  agricultural  machin- 


ery, and  finished  forms  of  iron  and 
steel  of  many  kinds.  The  part  of 
the  United  States,  he  believed,  would 
be  one  of  initiative,  of  active  recon- 
struction, not  resistance  in  trade. 

One  of  the  sessions  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  rail- 
road situation.  Mr.  Walker  D.  Hines, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  declared  that  there  was  a danger, 
so  far  as  strikes  are  concerned,  just  as 
real  now  as  last  August.  He  advo- 
cated government  control  of  the  strike 
problem,  calling  it  essential.  The 
Chamber’s  Committee  on  Railroads 
indorsed  President  Wilson’s  recom- 
mendation that  employes  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  interrupt  service 
before  the  public  has  been  put  in 
possession  of  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  facts. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood  were  to  have 
spoken  on  national  defense  problems 
but  were  prevented  from  being  present 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  told  some  facts 
about  the  military  unprepared  ness  of 
the  United  States.  The  Chamber’s 
Committee  on  National  Defense  urged 
that  body  to  go  on  record,  in  addition 
to  other  things,  to  “pledge  the  un- 


qualified support  of  the  business 
interests  represented  within  its  mem- 
bership to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  to  the  active  consumma- 
tion of  its  plans.”  It  was  announced 
that  the  Committee  on  International 
Commercial  Arbitration  had  completed 
arrangements  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  affecting  trade 
with  Argentina. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, reported  that  the  Committee 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Museum  in  Paris} for  the 
purpose  of  the  development  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 
France;  the  Committee  favored  the 
securing  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign 
trade  the  “most  favored  nation” 
clause  in  treaties  with  other  nations. 
A new  Russian-American  commercial 
treaty  was  also  urged. 

The  Chamber,  voicing  the  sentiment 
of  the  business  men  of  every  state  in 
the  Union,  expressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  gravity  of  the  inter- 
national difficulties  which  now  con- 
front the  nation  and  solemnly  pledged 
the  business  men  to  stand  as  one 
behind  the  President  “in  patriotic 
purpose  whatever  the  eventuality.” 


The  Maintenance  of  the  Fleet 


By  Captain  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.S.N. 

Read  at  the  twenty-third  meeting  of  the  Society 
Naval  A rchitects  and  Marine  Engineers 


HE  first  lineof  thenational 
defense  is  diplomacy, 
which,  for  safety  and  to 
avoid  misunderstandings, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  if  not  specially 
trained  men.  Due  to  our 
geographical  position,  our  second  line 
is  the  navy,  which  must  ever  be 
prepared  to  act  on  the  offensive  as 
its  chief  value  lies  in  mobility  and 
initiative.  The  third  line  is  the  sea 
coast  and  other  fixed  defensive,  with 
a mobile  land  force  to  protect  the  land 
approaches.  F rom  its  immobility  this 
third  line  is  essentially  defensive. 
The  fourth  line  is  the  regular  army, 
which,  like  the  navy,  is  essentially 
offensive.  The  fifth  line  is  the  trained 
reserve,  and  that  we  have  not.  As 
patriotic  and  as  self-sacrificing  as  are 
the  individuals  who  compose  the 
militia,  no  thinking  person,  with 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  can  count  the 
militia  as  a trained  reserve.  For  all 
that  it  is,  we  should,  however,  be 
deeply  thankful.  The  sixth  line  is 
the  reserve  of  equipment — guns,  am- 
munition, clothing,  food  and  fuel — 
together  with  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments to  turn  out  whatever 
additional  is  needed,  from  a button  to 
a battleship.  Untrained  men,  as  a 
war  asset,  are  like  ore  in  the  mine, 
cotton  in  the  bale — simply  a valuable 
raw  material.  The  dear  old  lady  who 
is  represented  as  singing  “I  did  not 
raise  my  boy  to  be  a soldier”  is  quite 
right,  and  she  was  wise  not  to  under- 
take it.  It  takes  several  years  of 
special  training  to  make  a soldier,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  not  even  of  the  various 
states,  to  undertake  this.  She  had 
her  work  cut  out  for  her  getting  him 
through  the  mumps  and  measles. 

We  are  prone  in  this  country  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  a rich  nation.  My 
experience  with  rich  people  has  been 
such  that  I have  come  to  regard  mere 
riches  as  a severe  test  of  character. 
Money  is  certainly  not  a war  asset 
until  it  is  actually  invested  in  the 
creation  of  war  material  and  trained 
personnel.  It  is,  however,  a good 
thing  to  use  in  paying  war  indemnities, 
and  in  that  respect  we  have  an  at- 
tractive bank  account.  Money  not 


spent  in  preparedness  for  war,  if  no 
war  comes,  is  not  necessarily  money 
saved,  for,  unhappily,  the  ideas  which 
spring  up  like  weeds  around  the  noble 
aspirations  of  universal  peace  always 
tend  to  sap,  strangle  and  kill  the 
national  stamina  and  deteriorate  the 
national  character,  whereas  the  re- 
cognition that  every  citizen  owes 
spontaneously  his  services  to  the  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  (and  hence  in  time 
of  peace  in  preparation  for  war)  is  an 
asset  independent  of  national  wealth 
and  infinitely  more  valuable.  Except 
China  (and  it  is  almost  too  late  for 
her  to  lock  the  stable  door),  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the 
two  remaining  countries  in  all  the 
world  which  have  clung  to  the  volun- 
tary system  of  enlistment,  because, 
setting  the  individual  above  the  state, 
the  individual  has  been  clever  enough 
to  avoid  the  discomfort,  the  loss  of 
time,  and  the  interference  with  his 
pleasure  and  business  which  universal 
military  service  demands.  As  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  said,  we  expect  to  raise 
armies  “by  the  same  methods  we 
raise  money  at  a charity  bazaar.  We 
profess  to  believe  that  in  the  hour  of 
danger  there  will  always  be  enough 
men  ready,  of  their  own  free  will,  to 
defend  the  country.  ” The  voluntary 
system,  however  comfortable  to  the 
millions,  is  enormously  expensive, 
unfair,  clumsy,  unreliable,  and  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory.  Drafting  by  lot 
in  times  of  stress  is  only  a palliative,  as 
shown  by  the  disgraceful  draft  riots 
during  the  Civil  War. 

However,  we  all  get,  in  the  end, 
what  we  deserve,  and,  when  the  final 
reckoning  is  paid  in  the  war  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  we  may  even  be  able 
to  estimate  accurately  the  relative 
cost  of  being,  say  100  per  cent  ready 
for  war  as  compared  with  30  per  cent; 
and  we  may  even  find  ourselves,  some- 
how, helping  to  pay  the  piper.  What- 
ever legitimate  differences  of  opinion, 
therefore,  we  may  have  as  to  our 
national  policies  as  a world  power,  it 
would  seem  to  be  best,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet  on  the  high  plane  of 
patriotic  or  civic  duty,  to  apply  the 
acid  test  of  business  or  what  pays  best 
in  the  end. 


of 

In  the  first  place,  geography  has 
placed  a large  ocean  on  either  side  of 
us,  between  us  and  our  powerful 
neighbors.  Looking  across  the  At- 
lantic, we  have  always  accepted  a 
defensive  role  and  talked,  and  thought 
and  built  to  repel  an  enemy  if  he 
should  come.  This  habit  of  thought, 
of  waiting  for  something,  of  holding 
back,  of  expecting  things  to  come  to 
us,  has  almost  destroyed  our  initiative, 
has  kept  back  our  foreign  trade,  and 
almost  driven  our  flag  from  the  ocean. 
We  have  reasoned  that  our  fleet  would 
give  us  time  to  bring  up  our  supposed 
reserves  and  enable  us  to  raise  an  army 
of  volunteers.  Facing  this  comfort- 
able solution,  we  have  turned  our 
back  upon  the  Pacific. 

Geography,  acquisitiveness  or  des- 
tiny has  presented  us  in  the  Pacific 
with  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Tutuila  (Samoa),  Midway  Island,  and 
Guam,  as  stepping  stones  across  the 
Pacific,  and  by  their  possession  im- 
posed upon  us  the  same  policy  as  if 
they  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  or  rival,  because  they  exist 
and  cannot  be  sunk.  If  we  fail  to 
make  the  right  use  of  them  geography 
will  turn  them  against  us,  just  as  it 
turned  them  away  from  others  and 
to  us.  The  Pacific  permits  to  us  no 
defensive  policy  such  as  we  have 
softened  ourselves  to  in  the  Atlantic. 
Our  coast  line  extends  to  Guam,  even 
if  we  should  scuttle  in  the  Philippines. 
We  can  wiggle  and  squirm  and  make 
a wry  face  over  paying  the  bill,  but 
we  can  never  evade  ultimately  the 
cost  of  adequately  fortifying  a naval 
base  in  the  island  of  Guam,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  island  of  Tutuila, 
in  the  Archipelago  of  Alaska  and  on 
Midway  Island,  just  as  we  have  al- 
ready begun  the  good  work  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  at  Balboa  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
reason  being,  if  there  were  no  other, 
to  prevent  their  being  used  against 
us  as  commercial  supply  stations  or 
naval  bases  by  an  enterprising  rival  or 
enemy'.  Besides,  it  will  pay  us  to  do 
so. 

Suppose  that  there  should  be  as- 
sembled off  Panama,  in  the  Pacific, 
a fleet  to  make  a leisurely  voyage  to 
Manila  and  return  by  way  of  Hon- 
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Panama  to  Magdalena  Bay. . 

In  port  5 days 

Magdalena  to  Honolulu 

In  port  5 days 

Honolulu  to  Guam  via  Midway 

In  port  10  days 

Guam  to  Manila  ...  

In  port  10  days 

Total 


Sea  Coal,  Oil, 

miles  tons  tons 

2,265  49,000  8,500 

5,000  800 

2,543  55,000  9,500 

5,000  800 

3,450  74,700  13,000 

10,000  1.600 
1,542  33,500  5,800 

10,000  1,600 


10,000  232,200  41,600 


In  bunkers 

As  cargo 

Total 

Consumed  as  per  table.  . . . 

Margin 


Coal,  Ions  Oil,  tons 

129.000  16,900 

120.000  38,100 

249.000  45,000 

232,200  41,600 

6,800  3,400 


ilulu,  Midway,  and  Guam.  Let  us 
tssume  that  this  fleet  consists  of  30 
battleships,  20  of  our  largest  cruisers 
now  mostly  out  of  date  because  de- 
icient  in  speed),  40  destroyers,  20 
rolliers,  3 supply  ships,  and  the  fleet 
-epair  ship  Vestal.  In  order  to  state 
che  problem  of  supplying  this  fleet 
n its  simplest  form,  the  speed  is  10 
mots,  no  bad  weather  is  encountered, 
there  are  no  delays  from  break-downs, 
ind  the  time  to  overhaul  machinery, 
2tc.,  is  placed  at  an  absurdly  low 
figure.  As  the  stretch  from  Panama 
to  Honolulu  is  4,685  miles  and  would 
necessitate  towing  some  of  the  ships 
af  lesser  coal  endurance,  and  as 
touching  at  Magdalena  Bay  would 
inly  be  125  more  than  the  direct  route, 
this  stop  is  made.  Stopping  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  instead,  would  have  made 
a difference  of  436  miles. 

We  have  at  Balboa  a fine  refueling 
plant  and  an  embryo  naval  station, 
and  the  fleet  is  supposed  to  sail  from 
there  full  of  coal  and  fuel  oil.  The 
assumption  is  a very  liberal  one  that 
18  tons  of  coal  and  tons  of  oil  per 
mile  will  cover  the  fuel  consumption 
of  the  battleships,  cruisers,  and  de- 
stroyers at  sea  at  a speed  of  only  10 
knots,  and  that  1,000  tons  of  coal  and 
160  tons  of  oil  will  cover  their  daily 
consumption  in  port.  According  to 
London  Engineering  the  average  col- 
lier or  freighter  will  burn  k of  a ton  of 
coal  per  mile  (or  £ of  a ton  of  oil)  and 
will  burn  about  12  tons  of  coal  (10 
tons  of  oil)  in  port  per  day.  Our 
battleships  carry  nearly  forty  days’ 
fresh  provisions  and  five  months’  dry 
provisions,  and  the  three  refrigerator 
supply  ships  Culgoa,  Glacier  and 
Celtic  may  be  emptied  on  reaching 
Guam,  proceed  to  Sydney,  Australia 
| (3,000  miles),  to  fill  up,  and  return  to 
Guam  to  meet  the  fleet  on  its  return 
voyage. 

The  following  is  the  calculated  coal 
consumption  for  the  outward  voyage: 
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the  consumptions  of  fuel  in  the  fore- 
going table,  we  have: 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  two 
new  oil  carriers  Kanawha  and  Maumee 
are  included  in  the  list  of  colliers. 
These  two  help  to  swell  the  figures  for 
oil  by  18,244  tons.  The  margin  re- 
maining as  above  is  uncomfortably 
small  and  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  240,000  tons  of 
coal  and  40,000  tons  of  oil  required  to 
get  the  ships  back  to  Balboa.  The 
bunker  coal  for  the  colliers  can  be 
gotten  from  Singapore  or  Australia, 
but  only  “Welsh”  or  “Pocahontas” 
class  of  coal  serves  for  naval  use.  The 
problem,  as  elementary  as  it  may 
seem,  is  extremely  complicated  even 
in  time  of  peace.  What  it  would  be 
in  war  is  another  matter,  but  it  illus- 
trates the  profoundly  gratifying  fact 
that  we  have  wisely  given  our  ships 
a large  steaming  radius  and,  more 
wisely  still,  gone  in  for  government- 
owned  colliers  and  supply  ships,  while 
every  other  navy  in  the  world  has  to 
rely  on  chartering.  With  adequate 
supplies  of  coal  and  oil  at  Honolulu, 
Midway  and  Guam,  we  may  attain  the 
desired  mobility  of  the  fleet  even  in 
war,  provided  we  adequately  fortify 
Guam  and  Midway.  The  cost  would 
not  exceed  that  of  one  battleship. 

In  time  of  war  the  high  speeds  re- 
quired in  scouting  and  protecting 
would  increase  enormously  the  de- 
mand for  fuel,  and  the  10  knots  speed 
for  the  fleet  shows  how  narrow  is  the 
margin,  as  it  gives  the  very  minimum, 
easily  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
under  stress  of  weather  or  war  opera- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  probably 
200,000  tons  of  coal  a month  would  be 
required  along  this  route  in  time  of 
war.  Two  things  stand  out  clearly  in 
this  problem,  viz.,  the  necessity  for 
adopting  the  system  of  towing  and 
coaling  at  sea  and  the  need  of  replac- 
ing our  old  colliers,  supply  ships  and 
cruisers  with  newer,  larger  and  faster 
ones.  These  colliers,  repair  and  sup- 
ply ships,  fitted  with  5-inch  and  6- 
inch  guns  and  officered  and  manned 
by  regular  officers  and  men,  should  be 
able  to  give  a good  account  of  them- 
selves in  time  of  danger  and  would 
not  need  the  sheltering  and  shepherd- 
ing that  must  be  given  to  a hetero- 
geneous lot  of  chartered  and  irrespons- 


Taking  from  the  “Naval  Pocket 
Book”  the  bunker  capacities  of  all  the 
ships  enumerated  as  comprising  this 
fleet,  adding  to  it  the  carrying  capa- 
cities of  coal  and  oil  of  the  twenty 
colliers,  and  comparing  the  sum  with 


ible  craft,  none  too  reliable  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  This 
leads  up  to  the  question  of  either  pur- 
chasing additional  colliers  and  supply 
ships,  or  building  them,  as  we  cannot 
rely  on  chartering  because  we  will  need 
all  the  available  merchant  ships  for 
other  purposes,  viz.,  our  expanding 
foreign  trade,  and  maintaining  what 
we  have.  A purchased  ship  will  re- 
quire at  least  two  months  to  overhaul 
and  adapt  her  to  government  require- 
ments. During  the  War  with  Spain 
we  purchased  colliers  having  a gross 
tonnage  of  42,500  tons  at  a cost  of  $76 
per  gross  ton.  Economy  and  service- 
ability point  to  the  entire  desirability 
of  building  ships  for  the  special  service 
required.  We  have  worked  out  and 
know  every  detail  of  what  we  want  as 
colliers,  oilers,  refrigerator,  repair, 
transport,  water  tank,  ammunition, 
and  hospital  ships,  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers and  submarine  tenders,  mine 
layers,  mine  sweepers,  merchant 
scouts,  aeroplane  transports,  tugs, 
coal  lighters,  and  buoy  tenders. 

In  supplies  are  included  reserve  am- 
munition, medical  stores,  fresh  and 
dry  provisions,  clothing,  equipment, 
fresh  water,  “canteen”  stores,  both 
afloat  in  supply  ships  and  at  the  naval 
bases.  Fuel  means  the  ability  to 
deliver  the  blow  without  delay.  De- 
lay means  the  loss  of  the  initiative. 
Operations  can  only  be  based  on  avail- 
able means  and,  in  modern  war,  you 
cannot  plan  and  then  assemble  stores 
to  execute  the  plan.  After  war  is 
declared  it  becomes  a question  of  sup- 
plies and  weapons  at  the  front,  or  else 
falling  back  on  the  defensive  and  trying 
to  gather  from  every  source  the  sup- 
plies needed  even  for  the  defensive. 
With  fortified  island  bases  each  would 
become  a stepping  stone  to  the  next, 
and  a center  from  which  to  sally  forth, 
attack  and  harass,  and  to  which  to  re- 
turn for  supplies,  rest  and  overhaul. 
Our  real  coast  line  would  become,  as  it 
were,  more  remote  from  our  enemy  as 
these  obstacles  in  his  path  hindered 
his  free  movements  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  island  bases  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  our  coast  line 
out  into  the  ocean  for  our  own  forces. 
As  sources  of  supply  they  are  as 
valuable  to  the  enemy  as  to  us,  unless 
we  fortify  them  adequately  and  defend 
them  with  submarines,  torpedo  boats 
and  mine  devices. 

All  this  sounds  like  the  stock  lan- 
guage of  the  rampant  militarist  look- 
ing for  and  bringing  on  trouble,  but  is 
simply  the  cold  business  ot  insurance 
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against  and  avoidance  of  trouble 
through  prevision  and  provision. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  in  for- 
bidding business  in  foreign  relations, 
or  diplomacy  in  making  for  markets 
and  trade  opportunities.  Tutuila, 
Midway  and  the  Aleutian  Islands 
come  into  the  question  of  island  bases 
as  auxiliary  centers  of  supply  and 
security,  or  as  centers  of  scouting  and 
offensive,  not  to  mention  commercial 
operations.  Over  and  above  all  lies 
Guam  in  its  position  of  unique,  com- 
manding and  supreme  importance, 
the  “Key  of  the  Pacific.”  On  what 
we  do  there  depends  our  future  on  that 
ocean  and  as  a peaceful,  law-abiding 
and  properly  respected  member  of  the 
community  of  nations.  If  we  rise  to 
the  occasion,  no  one  can  take  the 
Philippines  if  we  should  let  go,  or 
drive  us  out  until  we  choose  to  go  in 
our  own  time  and  in  our  own  way. 
Geography  is  knocking  loudly  at  our 
door. 

No  one  can  trouble  the  fishing  in- 
dustries and  rich  coal  fields  in  our 
storehouse  of  the  future  in  Alaska  if 
there  is  a fortified  base  in  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago.  Tutuila,  5,700  miles 
from  Panama,  2,276  from  Honolulu, 
3,159  from  Guam,  and  4,500  from 
Manila,  is  only  1,565  miles  from 
Auckland  and  2,377  from  Sydney, 
with  their  supplies  of  fresh  provisions 
and  coal.  The  Panama  Canal  has 
made  its  beautiful  landlocked  harbor 
a priceless  heritage  in  our  manifest 
destiny  in  the  Pacific.  Midway 
Island,  at  present  an  indispensable 
cable  relay  station,  1,150  miles  beyond 
Honolulu,  near  the  route  to  Guam,  has 
a harbor  with  a bar  good  for  17  feet 


draught  now,  and  which  the  cost  of 
one  cruiser  would  convert  into  an 
auxiliary  fortified  and  equipped  island 
base.  Many  visits,  in  connection  with 
constructive  work  and  planning,  have 
made  its  every  feature  familiar  and  of 
deep  interest  to  me,  and  I look  forward 
to  the  time  when  wise  foresight  will 
guard  this  vulnerable  outpost  in  the 
ocean  on  which  our  future  lies. 

All  this  talk  of  fortification  and 
equipment  means  less  than  the  cost  of 
two  battleships,  and  without  it  the 
battleships  are  restricted  to  operations 
from  bases  improvised  after  war  is  de- 
clared. The  money  spent  annually  in 
soda  water,  chewing  gum  and  candy, 
if  spent  on  reasonable  military  neces- 
sities, would  put  us  in  the  hated  class 
of  the  “prepared.”  The  cost  for  one 
day  of  the  war  now  going  on  in  the 
world  would  secure  the  Pacific  coast 
from  invasion  for  all  time.  Everyone 
knows  this,  but  like  the  Jews  of  old 
we  consider  ourselves  the  chosen 
people,  and  the  voices  of  those  who 
could  pilot  the  job  are  as  those  crying 
in  the  wilderness  of  local  politics. 

The  question  of  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  is  separate  from  that  of  organiza- 
tion, training  and  operation.  But  as 
to  the  supply  of  trained  officers  and 
men,  as  affecting  the  maintenance  of 
the  fleet,  so  many  more  than  the 
present  number  could  be  utilized  to 
advantage,  and  so  much  remains  to  be 
done,  that  it  is  best  not  to  discuss  it. 
Short-handed  as  we  are  the  training 
goes  on  incessantly,  as  it  should,  and 
the  spirit  of  competition  keeps  anyone 
from  getting  a swelled  head  as  to  being 
the  latest  prodigy  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor. Many  prizes  are  given  and 


adherence  to  rules,  in  competitions, 
like  obedience  to  orders,  is  ingrained. 
The  science  of  getting  the  most  out  of 
each  ton  of  coal  and  gallon  of  oil,  under 
the  spur  of  competition,  has,  as  an 
example,  enabled  two  of  our  first 
dreadnoughts  to  make  a knot  more 
speed  at  full  power  than  their  con- 
tracts called  for,  and  cut  the  coal  con- 
sumption in  port  in  half,  as  compared 
with  their  first  year  in  commission. 
Every  battleship  in  the  fleet  can  to- 
day make  her  contract  speed  and  most 
of  them  can  exceed  it. 

Of  the  seventeen  paragraphs  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  define  the  powers  of  Congress, 
nine  of  them  deal  with  providing, 
organizing  and  maintaining  “ the  com- 
mon defense”  in  such  uncompromising 
language  as  seems  to  voice  the  sus- 
picion of  its  framers  as  to  the  probable 
location  of  the  lamb  on  that  great  day 
when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie 
down  together,  and  even  to  suggest 
that  the  happy  after-dinner  speech  of 
the  lion  is  not  a safe  basis  for  framing 
a policy  of  national  defense.  The 
founders  of  this  nation  even  seemed  to 
suspect  that  a federation  of  states 
would  not,  as  a form  of  government, 
sufficiently  maintain  preparedness, 
and  therefore  took  great  pains  to  fix 
the  responsibility  on  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  general  government. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  people  really  rule 
this  country — and  they  are  constantly 
told  they  do — and  yet  shrink  from 
facing  issues  which  involve  any  sacri- 
fice of  their  time,  pleasure  or  comfort, 
then  the  standard  of  citizenship  is 
perilously  low  and  government  by  the 
people  is  seriously  on  trial. 


A Letter  from  the  Middle  West 


WE  understand  that  eastern  people 
have  an  idea  that  the  West  is  in- 
different to  the  question  of  prepared- 
ness. That  is  partially  true,  but  it  isdue 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  surrounded 
with  the  influences  and  conditions 
which  bring  most  emphatically  to  our 
notice  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  possibilities  on  this 
side.  In  other  words,  our  people 
know  that  a tremendous  amount  of 
money  has  been  spent  for  coast  de- 
fense  and  warships,  but  they  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  attending 
the  necessary  expense  of  upkeep  of 
navy  defense  and  offense  equipment. 
Neither  do  you  eastern  people  realize 


how  important  the  West  will  be  in  pro- 
viding, from  agricultural  resources,  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  lood  even 
more  necessary  in  war  time  than  in 
peace. 

While  we  are  all  one  people  in  this 
nation,  we  are,  as  a people,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  various  conditions  sur- 
rounding various  sections.  Repre- 
senting numerically  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  we  feel  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  East  to  submit  facts 
and  figures  and  spread  them  broad- 
cast through  proper  channels  so  that 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  our  coun- 
try may  be  more  widely  and  posi- 


tively informed  as  to  the  need  and 
urgency  of  the  preparedness  cause. 

The  majority  of  our  people  have  an 
idea  that  preparedness  means  simply 
the  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of 
money  for  navy  and  army  equipment, 
and  to  provide  business  for  ammuni- 
tion factories  and  costumers.  The 
helplessness  of  our  seacoast  points, 
in  case  of  a raid,  is  not  realized,  for 
the  reason  that  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  our  population  travel  sufficiently 
to  understand  much  about  the  real 
extent  of  the  seacoast.  It  is  only  the 
few  people  who  have  really  visited 
even  a limited  amount  of  the  coast 
who  can  realize  our  country’s  need. 


Photo  by  N.Y.  Edison  Co. 
The  Maine  Memorial 


at  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  260  Americans  who 
lives  by  the  destruction  of  U.S.S.  Maine,  February  15,  1898 


lost  their 


U.S.S.  Pennsylvania  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  with  other  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  The  ship  on  the  extreme  right  has  on  each  side  of  her  a lighter  from  which 

she  is  coaling. 


A bowlder-strewn  coast,  an  easterly  gale,  and  the  long  gray  waves  of  the  open  Atlantic  rush  shoreward  to  break  in  foam  on  the  weed-hung  rocks. 


© Underwood  b*  Underwood 


Underwood  & Underwood 


© Underwood  b*  Underwood 

The  stoutest  timbers  are  like  matchwood  against  the  pressure  of  the  ice-floe.  1 lie  Endurance,  after  her  long  drift  in  the 
was  finally  “nipped”  and  crushed.  As  the  floe  opened  again  she  sank. 
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Compulsory  Military  Training 

and  Service 

By  Sidney  Ballou 

PART  II — Faults  of  the  present  system  and  advantages  of  training 


in  the  past  our  insistence 
•Vjl  on  v°lunteer  system 

_ has  resulted  in  humiliation, 

disaster  and  expense  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  prospect 
for  the  future?  Since  the  1 reaty 
of  Ghent  all  our  foreign  wars  have 
been  with  relatively  weak  nations,  but 
we  cannot  depend  upon  a continuance 
of  that  fortunate  condition.  We  have 
announced  ourselves  ready  for  war 
with  first  class  powers,  notably  with 
France  over  Mexico  and  with  Eng- 
land over  Venezuela.  The  skies  to- 
day are  not  altogether  clear,  either  as 
regards  first  class  or  second  class  foes. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  past  forty 
years,  all  the  first  class  powers,  ex- 
cept ourselves  and  England,  have 
been  building  up  military  force  upon 
the  principle  of  universal  military 
training  and  service.  What  this 
meant  as  applied  to  a modern  nation 
with  modern  armaments  we  were  too 
indifferent  to  inquire  and  lacked 
imagination  to  vizualize.  Now  we 
know.  The  world  had  not  dreamed 
of  such  military  force  as  can  be  exer- 
cised by  a nation  thus  trained.  To 
take  one  of  its  least  manifestations, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  get  down  to 
the  level  of  our  own  weakness,  con- 
sider the  case  of  Roumanian  with  an 
army  of  500,000  men  and  two  years 
for  full  preparation,  wiped  out  by  a 
side  blow  of  a force  whose  principal 
attention  was  engaged  on  three  other 
major  fronts.  Where  is  our  army  of 
even  500,000  men? 

It  is  obvious  that  our  adequate 
force  can  be  obtained  only  by  a thor- 
ough uprooting  of  our  past  standards 
and  traditions.  Nations  that  refuse 
to  learn,  to  recognize  the  new  con- 
ditions that  exist,  will  not  long  endure. 

Standing  Army 

There  are  probably  but  very  few 
who  think  that  the  difficulty  can  be 
solved  by  the  employment  of  a pro- 
fessional or  standing  army  of  sufficient 
strength  to  meet  all  requirements. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  such  an 
army  would  be  prohibitive.  Our 
army  of  roughly  100,000  men  is  sup- 
ported by  an  army  appropriation  bill 


of  roughly  $100,000,000,  which  works 
out  at  a cost  of  $1,000  per  man. 
While  a great  deal  of  this  is  overhead 
expense,  which  would  not  increase 
proportionately,  the  one  item  which 
we  are  unable  to  get  away  from  is  that 
of  individual  pay.  As  long  as  we 
treat  enlistment  as  a professional  job 
we  shall  have  to  pay  such  wages  as  will 
compete  with  the  labor  market,  or 
we  shall  not  get  the  men.  Our  present 
wage  scale  has  proved  just  sufficient  to 
fill  the  army  in  times  of  depression,  to 
work  with  difficulty  in  average  times, 
and  to  fail  completely  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. The  latest  figure  given  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  shows  the  army  at 
29,000  below  its  authorized  strength, 
while  the  navy,  with  its  demand  tor 
skilled  men,  is  not  beginning  to  enlist 
the  men  required  to  man  the  ships 
that  have  been  authorized.  It  is  easy 
to  propose  an  increase  of  pay,  already 
many  times  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
European  power,  but  if  this  is  to  be 
multiplied  into  an  army  sufficient  to 
do  all  our  fighting,  the  cost  will  run 
into  figures  that  make  it  out  of  the 
question. 

Difficulties  in  the  Present  System 

A much  more  serious  consideration 
is  that  of  the  feasibility  of  our  present 
system.  This  is,  briefly,  a regular 
army  of  moderate  size  backed  by  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  states 
organized  on  the  volunteer  system. 

Constitutional  Difficulties 

We  are  confronted  at  the  outset  by 
certain  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  precise  wording  of  the  pro- 
visions applicable  is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power— 

“To  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  supress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions.  ” 

“To  provide  for  organizing,  arming 
and  disciplining  the  militia  and  tor 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States 
respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  to  train  the 
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militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  ’ 

The  difficulty  is  twofold.  In  time 
of  peace  the  appointment  of  officers 
and  the  authority  to  train  is  expressly 
reserved  to  the  states.  I he  exact 
limitations  intended  by  these  words 
are  matters  of  some  dispute,  but 
doubtful  legal  questions  do  not  make 
for  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  The 
practical  result  always  has  been  that 
we  have  forty-eight  separate  armies 
of  forty-eight  different  degrees  of 
efficiency  and  training  and  some  gov- 
ernors have  always  been  found  to 
raise  questions  as  to  the  extent  <>! 
their  authority  and  to  enforce  their 
views  against  that  of  the  fedeial 
government  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  the 
only  power  of  the  federal  govern 
ment  to  use  the  militia  against  a tor- 
eign  foe  is  confined  to  the  repelling 
of  invasions.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  duty  by  no  means  covers  all 
occasions  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  exercise  force,  but  that 
many  national  policies,  which  have 
been  fought  for  in  the  past  and  many 
that  may  have  to  be  fought  tor  in 
the  future,  involve  the  use  of  force 
externally. 

It  is  true  that  the  popular  concep- 
tion that  the  militia  cannot  be  used 
outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
which  caused  us  trouble  in  the  War 
of  1812,  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  repelling  of  invasions  may  some- 
times involve  an  incursion  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  The  line,  however, 
is  not  easily  drawn. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  authors 
of  the  present  National  Defense  Act 
have  not  ignored  these  objections. 
They  have  assumed  to  meet  them. 
By  giving  the  militia  federal  pay,  the 
pay  can  be  limited  to  such  ol  the 
militia  as  attain  federal  standards. 
The  authority  of  the  states  to  appoint 
officers  can  be  evaded  by  giving  fed- 
eral pay  onlv  to  those  who  pass  tederal 
examinations.  The  use  of  force  out- 
side the  United  States  is  covered  by 
the  exaction  of  a federal  oath  and  the 
power  given  the  President  to  draft  tho 
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militia  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  provisions  are 
of  doubtful  efficacy,  and  some  are  of 
questionable  constitutionality.  The 
federal  government  is  still  dealing  with 
forty-eight  different  sovereignties  and 
it  would  seem  that  a system  where 
fighting  had  to  be  done  in  the  courts 
before  it  was  done  in  the  field  might 
be  improved  upon. 

Practical  Difficulties 

There  are  certain  other  defects 
which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  system.  One  is  the  in- 
sufficiency of  time  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  real  training  in  the  field. 
Under  modern  conditions,  armory 
drilling  is  an  extremely  small  factor 
in  the  training  of  an  army  which  must 
take  care  of  itself  in  the  open. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  when  the 
prospects  of  war  are  remote  men  will 
enlist  in  the  National  Guard,  or  be 
induced  to  enlist,  in  order  to  get  the 
quota  of  federal  pay,  who  when  called 
upon  for  actual  service  will  have  every 
excuse  in  the  world  why  they  should 
be  relieved  from  duty. 

The  recent  mobilization  along  the 
Mexican  border  was  a fair  test  of  the 
National  Guard  system.  It  is  true 
that  the  new  National  Defense  Act 
had  not  actually  gone  into  effect  and 
that  some  confusion  was  due  to  mo- 
bilization during  a transition  period, 
but  conditions  developed  which  went 
deeper  than  the  difference  in  detail 
between  the  present  Act  and  its  im- 
mediate predecessor. 

Some  of  these  conditions  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army.  Gen. 
Scott  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the 
agitation  for  preparedness  which  had 
swept  over  the  country,  the  discussions 
in  the  press,  the  monster  parades  and 
the  immense  sums  voted  by  Congress; 
in  spite  of  all  these,  when  the  National 
Guard  was  mobilized  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mexican  border,  the  spirit 
was  rife  to  let  some  one  else  do  it.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
various  units  of  the  militia  were  re- 
cruited to  minimum  peace  strength — • 
some  were  never  filled.  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  National  Guard  failed  toreportand 
29  per  cent  failed  to  pass  the  physical 
examination.  New  recruits  were  re- 
quired to  fill  vacancies,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  Guard  arrived  at  the 
border  43  per  cent  of  its  members  had 
had  no  military  training  or  service  of 
any  kind.  If  the  companies  could 
have  been  recruited  to  war  strength 
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this  proportion  of  untrained  men 
would  have  been  increased  to  75  per 
cent.  Neither  National  Guard  nor 
Regular  Army,  however,  could  fill 
their  units  to  the  prescribed  war 
strength  in  spite  of  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive attempts  at  recruiting.  In 
New  York  the  cost  of  getting  recruits 
for  the  Guard  finally  reached  $40  per 
recruit;  in  Massachusetts,  twenty  re- 
cruiting stations  were  established  and 
between  August  1 and  September  25 
they  enlisted  only  189  recruits. 

All  this  illustrates  what  the  history 
of  the  United  States  has  always 
illustrated,  that  is,  that  any  volunteer 
system  breaks  down  after  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  has  passed.  In 
the  present  case  it  was  probably  the 
lack  of  actual  fighting  together  with 
the  actuality  of  considerable  hardship 
that  made  the  enthusiasm  wane  so 
quickly . Unfortunately  the  same  re- 
sult has  invariably  followed  in  any 
serious  war,  rendering  necessary  a 
final  resort  to  conscription. 

Compulsory  Military  Training  and 
Service — Practical  Aspects 

Volunteer  systems  having  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  in  the  past,  when 
war  had  neither  the  severity  nor  the 
consequences  it  has  today,  we  must 
conclude  that  those  charged  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  life  of  the  Nation 
would  be  recreant  to  their  trust  if 
they  longer  relied  upon  it.  The  only 
alternative  is  some  form  of  compulsory 
military  training  and  service. 

The  practical  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion are  not  without  difficulties.  The 
probable  cost  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. It  is  estimated  that  one 
million  young  men  reach  the  age  that 
may  be  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
serious  training  each  year.  This  is 
probably  a greater  number  than  it 
would  be  practicable  to  train,  with 
the  result  that  exemption  laws  could 
be  made  liberal  provided  the  principle 
were  preserved.  In  addition  to  those 
physically  unfit  and  those  with  rela- 
tives dependent  on  them  for  support, 
modern  experience  has  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  skilled  workers  back 
of  the  line  are  just  as  essential  as  the 
army  in  the  field,  and  these  workers 
can  be  organized  and  enrolled  without 
strictly  military  training.  Even  at 
this  there  is  a heavy  initial  cost  for 
barracks  and  training  grounds  which 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  National 
Guard  could  only  partially  supply. 
The  matter  of  professional  instructors, 
assuming  that  this  would  have  to  be 


in  addition  to  keeping  the  present 
regular  army  officered  to  its  present 
standard,  would  be  another  item.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  on  this  system  we  are  going 
to  get  returns  in  national  efficiency 
many  fold  in  excess  of  that  from  the 
dollars  we  are  now  spending. 

Ethical  Aspects 

It  is  not  alone  on  the  practical  as- 
pects of  the  system  that  the  advocates 
of  compulsory  military  service  lay 
stress.  They  believe  that  it  is  morally 
and  ethically  right. 

The  Government' s Duty  to  Train 

The  first  and  most  elementary  moral 
argument  is  that  of  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  Government  toward  the  citizens 
whom  it  will  require  or  even  those 
whom  it  will  permit  to  fight  its  battles. 
That  duty  is  to  give  them  adequate 
training  while  there  is  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  sending  of  untrained 
men  under  untrained  officers  into  the 
field,  which  we  have  always  done,  has 
caused  sickness,  death  and  disaster  in 
the  past.  Against  a trained  enemy 
under  modern  war  conditions  it  would 
be  a crime  unspeakable. 

One  specific  story  in  this  connection 
was  related  to  the  writer  by  an  Ameri- 
can who  had  been  in  Belgium  since  the 
war.  He  was  at  a hotel  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  Germans.  The  proprietor, 
a Belgian,  did  not  appear  to  be  past 
fighting  age.  Perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  American’s  manner,  at 
least  at  the  first  opportunity  the 
proprietor  told  his  story.  He  said : 

“I  am  a Belgian.  My  country  is 
invaded.  I am  willing  to  give  my 
life — all — for  my  country.  I went  to 
the  army  as  it  fell  back  through  this 
town.  They  asked  ‘Have  you  had 
any  training?’  I said  ‘No.’  They 
said,  ‘We  have  no  time  to  train  you 
now.  We  cannot  take  you.’  And, 
so — so  I am  keeping  a hotel  for  the 
Germans.  ” 

In  this  case,  at  least,  the  proffer  of 
services  was  refused.  In  the  case  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, hurried  into  the  field  to  meet  the 
great  emergency,  their  epitaph  has 
been  written  in  their  own  vernacular: 

“They  did  not  have  even  a sporting 
chance.  ” 

The  Individual' s Duty 

The  duty  of  the  individual  citizen 
to  his  government  is  equally  plain. 
Every  individual  in  this  country  en- 
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0ys  the  benefit  of  its  freedom  and 
nstitutions  by  reason  of  the  protec- 
tion the  government  affords.  I hat 
protection  is  based  upon  actual  or 
potential  force,  force  which  is  exer- 
cised in  some  degree  every  day  in  the 
year  but  whose  ultimate  manifestation 
is  the  protection  of  the  government 
itself  against  its  enemies.  All  those 
who  benefit  by  that  force  should  be 
under  equal  obligation  to  contribute 
their  services  towards  its  mainte- 
nance. No  argument,  moral  or  eco- 
nomic, has  been  found  why  in  case  of 
necessitv  the  brave  and  patriotic  alone 
should  defend  the  country  and  the 
lazy,  the  selfish  and  the  cowardly  be 
excused  from  service. 

Analogy  to  Taxes  and  Education 

The  idea  of  being  compelled  to  con- 
tribute service,  and  possibly  force, 
toward  the  sustaining  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  some,  no  doubt,  very  dis- 
agreeable. Equally  disagreeable  to 
many  is  the  idea  of  being  compelled 
to  contribute  money.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  managed  up  to  date  to  get 
along  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  a few,  a proposition  to  substitute 
universal  and  compulsory  payment  of 
money  would  doubtless  be  the  most 
unpopular  issue  imaginable.  .We  pay 
taxes  as  cheerfully  as  possible  be- 
cause we  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  them.  A few  years  hence 
our  young  men  will  be  contributing 
their  tithe  of  service  with  the  same 
consciousness  that  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  also  passed  the  point  where 
education  is  considered  a voluntary 
matter.  We  are  compelling  future 
citizens  to  equip  themselves  with  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  training  to 
fit  them  to  maintain  the  institutions 
of  a republic.  Across  the  front  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  is  chiseled 
the  inscription:  “The  commonwealth 
demands  the  education  of  its  citizens 


as  the  safeguard  of  liberty.’  Well 
and  good,  but  what  if  their  liberty  is 
threatened  from  without.  Would  not 
the  conclusion  be  doubly  apt  if  the 
legend  read:  “The  commonwealth 

demands  the  civil  and  military  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens  as  the  safeguard  of 
liberty.”  At  any  rate,  this  is  what 
this  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
does  demand,  as  the  writer  from  three 
years’  military  drill  in  its  public 
schools  can  testify. 

Compulsory  Service  is  Democratic 

Nothing  could  be  more  democratic 
than  compulsory  training  and  service. 
Rich  man  and  poor  man  alike  share 
the  common  lot.  Class  distinctions 
based  on  wealth  or  inheritance  are  for 
a time  abolished.  Sharing  a common 
service  shoulder  to  shoulder,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  each  will  return  to  his 
walk  of  life  with  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  other?  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  this  one  feature, 
the  enforced  comradeship  of  capital 
and  labor  for  a brief  term  of  compul- 
sory training,  will  avert  some  of  the 
most  serious  internal  troubles  that 
threaten  our  republican  institutions. 

Gone  also  is  the  workingman’s  deep 
seated  belief  that  in  the  event  of  war 
he  and  not  the  rich  man  will  be  the  one 
called  upon  to  bear  the  burdens.  T he 
manifest  justice  of  placing  the  most 
serious  duty  of  citizenship  on  all 
classes  alike  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to 
that  class  of  men  who  feel  that  some- 
how society  is  always  discriminating 
against  them.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  in  any  compulsory  service  now 
proposed  the  pernicious  practice  of 
allowing  a rich  man  to  hire  a substi- 
tute to  do  his  fighting  will  find  no 
place. 

Effect  on  Economic  Efficiency. 

The  effect  of  military  training  upon 
the  citizen  will  be  beneficial  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  Individ- 
ually it  will  strengthen  his  health  and 


powers  of  endurance,  it  will  accustom 
him  to  regularity,  order  and  discipline. 
He  will  be  a better  man  for  his  train- 
ing- 

It  is  in  his  relation  to  society,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  greatest  improvement  will  be 
observed.  Of  all  nations  on  earth  the 
United  States  probably  suffers  the 
most  from  lack  of  discipline,  and  par- 
ticularly from  lack  of  discipline  among 
the  young.  We  are  like  the  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  parade  where  a partici- 
pant boasted  that  “ I very  man  had  a 
sthep  iv  his  own.”  Individualism 
is  carried  to  an  excess,  codperation 
and  coordination  are  lacking.  No 
man  can  take  a course  in  military 
training  without  being  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  necessity  of  subordinat- 
ing individual  impulse  to  team  work, 
if  results  are  to  be  accomplished.  At 
present  that  lesson  is  reserved  to  the 
favored  few  who  have  been  trained 
in  college  athletics.  When  a man  has 
been  through  the  experience  of  trying 
to  accomplish  things  by  companies 
and  by  regiments,  he  will  realize  the 
truth  of  that  law  of  the  jungle: 

“The  strength  of  the  pack  is  the 
v/olf,  and  the  strength  of  the  wolf 
is  the  pack!” 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  education, 
as  the  individual  is  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  workers,  ought  to  be  to  in- 
crease enormously  the  economic  effi- 
ciency of  the  country.  It  is  not  alone 
that  this  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
nation,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
will  not  be  a necessity.  Every  one 
of  our  possible  commercial  rivals  is 
learning  it  on  a vast  scale  as  a neces- 
sity of  war.  The  habit  will  not  be 
broken  by  the  return  of  peace.  We 
shall  be  in  economic  competition  with 
nations  whose  every  individual  has 
learned  the  art  of  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good.  Even  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  America  will  sorely  need  some 
of  that  spirit. 

{To  be  continued) 


The  Navy  League's  New  Task 

How  it  will  cooperate  with  the  Navy  in 
obtaining  recruits  and  giving  relief 


E«2N  FRANCE,  women  adopt 
jfsoldiers  in  the  trenches;  in 
« America,  women  adopt  ships 
rJof  the  navy.  This  is  the 
word  passed  to  the  women  of  the 
country  by  the  Navy  League.  At 
this  time  of  impending  peril,  when 
the  safety  and  future  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  the  individual 
units  which  in  their  entirety  com- 
prise the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  LInited  States,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  units  be  given  every  care 
possible;  it  is  necessary  that  more  of 
them  be  obtained  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice; it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
those  left  at  home,  in  order  that 
American  patriots  may  rally  to  the 
defense  of  the  Republic. 

No  charity  is  asked  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  this  juncture, 
but  a visible,  material  patriotism  is 
demanded. 

The  Navy  League,  after  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  in  line  with  the 
Department’s  wishes  and  at  its  re- 
quest, will: 

1.  Aid  in  recruiting  for  the  naval 
service  both  for  the  regular  line  of 
defense  and  for  the  newly-created 
naval  reserve; 

2.  Furnish  necessary  articles  of 
clothing,  equipment,  comfort  and  hos- 
pital stores  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  service  and  not  furnished  by 
the  government; 

3.  Raise  at  once  and  on  the  out- 
break of  war  distribute  the  Navy 
League  War  Relief  Fund. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Navy  League 
War  Relief  Committee  is  Rear  Ad- 
miral Richard  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N., 
the  Treasurer  is  Lewis  L.  Clarke, 
President  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
among  the  hundreds  of  patriotic  men 
and  women  active  on  the  Committee 
are  Mrs.  George  Dewey,  widow  of 
the  hero  of  Manila,  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  E.  Clark,  who,  as  captain  of 
the  battleship  Oregon  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  War  made  the  world- 
thrilling  cruise  around  the  Horn, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Mrs.  William 
Cumming  Story,  President  General 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


The  Navy  League  will  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  this  branch  of  activity,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Navy  League 
Red  Cross  Committee  is  Edwin  S. 
Webster  of  Boston,  the  eminent  elec- 
trical engineer. 

The  mobilization  relief  call  has  been 
sounded  and  all  women  members  of 
the  Navy  League  and  of  the  Woman’s 
Section  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  summoned  to  aid  in  the  collection 
of  funds  and  preparation  of  articles  of 
relief.  Every  dollar  raised  for  this 
fund  will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  relief,  and  the  expense  of  collection 
and  distribution  is  borne  by  the  Navy 
League. 

When  the  great  war  broke  in  Eur- 
ope, there  arose  a vast  number  of 
unexpected  cases  and  causes  calling 
for  aid  outside  the  usual  functions  of 
government.  Young  men  without 
families  were  unable  to  join  the  ser- 
vice without  temporary  assistance; 
heads  of  families  could  not  leave 
those  dependent  on  them  without 
assurance  that  they  would  not  suffer; 
illness  at  home  had  to  be  anticipated 
and  provided  for ; aid  had  to  be  given 
to  purchase  outfits  and  materials  re- 
quired by  the  stress  of  service  and 
not  furnished  by  the  admiralty. 

Experience  in  Europe  shows  that 
while  the  government  clothing  is  satis- 
factory in  peace-time,  it  is  deficient 
for  war  service.  These  conditions  are 
strikingly  similar  in  our  own  country. 
Men  are  called  on  for  long  periods  of 
picket-boat  duty  or  other  work  which 
exposes  them  to  trying  conditions  of 
sea  and  weather.  Duty  in  the  mine- 
fields rapidly  destroys  clothing.  Res- 
cues must  be  made  or  shipwrecked 
people  cared  for  and  clothing  fur- 
nished. So  it  becomes  necessary  for 
civilians  to  furnish  the  Navy,  free  of 
charge,  certain  useful  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  equipment.  Long  woolen 
socks,  woolen  mufflers  and  hooded 
caps  pulling  down  over  the  neck, 
mittens  and  like  articles  are  desired. 
Local  organizations  of  the  Navy 
League  must  meet  this  demand.  They 
will  be  supplied  with  knitting  in- 
structions and  samples  prepared  by 
the  Woman’s  Section  of  the  League, 
according  to  standards  approved  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Red  Cross.  So 
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far  as  practicable,  each  state  and  eac 
locality  will  make  articles  for  th 
ships  named  for  that  state  or  locality 
or  for  vessels  having  some  histories 
or  sentimental  connection  with  th 
place,  thereby  adding  to  the  patrioti 
impulse  the  incentive  of  local  pride 
Each  local  organization  will  be  pu 
in  direct  personal  touch  with  th 
officers  of  the  vessel  for  which  it 
supplies  are  intended. 

From  commanding  officers  of  shipii 
in  active  service  come  statements  o 
the  needs  of  the  men  not  provided 
by  the  government.  Rear  Admira 
Hood,  commander  of  the  entire  nava 
reserve  force  of  the  Eastern  Uniter 
States,  says  in  his  letter: 

“I  have  just  been  looking  over 
samples  of  what  the  ships’  supplies 
furnish.  They  will  do  very  well 
for  moderate  or  warm  weather; 
but  for  campaign  in  winter’s  cold 
there  is  going  to  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  sickness  from  exposure. 
Hence,  I think  your  campaign 
. . . can  do  a great  good. " 

Lieutenant  Eric  L.  Barr,  command 
ing  the  submarine  E-l,  at  New  Lon 
don,  Connecticut,  says: 

“ I have  received  your  circular 
and  wish  to  state  that  it  will  meet 
a very  real  and  serious  condition, 
particularly  on  submarines.” 

Captain  Sumner  E.  W.  Kittelle 
commanding  the  battleship  Georgia 
says : 

‘‘I  desire  to  personally  express 
my  appreciation  of  this  eminently 
practical,  useful  and  beneficent 
movement  which  you  have 
started.  ” 

No  man  can  be  thoroughly  alert 
and  efficient  when  he  is  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  lives  of  an  entire  ship’s  com- 
pany may  depend  on  the  personal 
comfort  of  one  individual.  The  wo- 
men of  this  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  add  vast  strength  to  the 
first  arm  of  defense,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  will  not  do  so. 
The  people  of  this  country  can  send 
the  men  to  the  ships  with  the  feeling 
that  all’s  well  at  home.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  will  not  do  so. 


Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  U.S.N. 


1794-1858 

By  Gershom  Bradford,  2d 

( Illustrations  from  prints  in  the  collection  of  Hon.  Perry  Belmont) 

A fighting  officer,  a reformer  and  a diplomat,  he  did  much  for  his  beloved  service 


say  that  the  influence 
of  Commodore  Perry  has 
been  as  much  felt  in  the 
Navy  as  that  of  any  other 
iflicer  may  be  an  extravagant  claim, 
et  he  was  the  father  of 
nany  naval  institutions 
nd  his  splendid  diplo- 
nacy  has  changed  the 
ourse  of  empire. 

Matthew  C.  Perry  was 
oorn  at  Newport,  Rhode 
sland,  April  10,  1794,  and 
ived  his  boyhood  in  a 
laval  environment.  His 
ather,  an  officer  of  dis- 
inction,  was  much  of  the 
ime  on  long  cruises,  leav- 
ng  the  early  training  of 
he  boy  to  the  mother. 

She  was  equal  to  the  task 
md  impressed  the  minds 
4 her  sons  with  the  high- 
ist  principles  of  honor  and 
patriotism. 

Young  Matthew  Perry, 
equipped  with  a splendid 
early  training  and  fired 
with  all  the  romance  of 
the  sea  that  hung  about 
Newport  in  those  days, 
entered  the  naval  service 
as  a midshipman  in  1809. 

He  was  assigned  to  the 
schooner  Revenge,  com- 
manded by  his  older 
brother  Oliver  Hazard, 
hut  later,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, he  was  trained  by 
Commodore  John  Rod- 
gers, and  an  excellent 
training  it  proved  to  be. 

He  stood  beside  the“  Long 
Tom”  of  the  President  as 
the  commodore  himself 
tired  the  first  shot  of  the 
war  of  1812  into  the  flee- 
ing B elvidera . D ur i ng  th  i s 
engagement  both  Commodore  Rod- 
gers and  Midshipman  Perry  were  in- 
jured by  the  bursting  of  a gun  on  the 
deck  beneath  them,  and  the  Belvidera 
escaped.  After  three  years  of  ad- 
venturous service,  Midshipman  Perry 
was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 


Subsequently  he  was  attached  to 
the  frigate  United  States  and,  much  to 
his  disappointment,  blockaded  in  New 
London  by  a superior  British  fleet. 
In  spite  of  naval  inactivity  he  was 


COMMODORE  MATTHEW  CALBRAITH  PERRY,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 
MUCH  OF  THE  NAVY'S  PROGRESS  FROM  SAIL  TO  STEAM  IS  DUE  TO 
HIS  CLEAR  VISION  AND  UNTIRING  EFFORTS. 


evidently  industrious  in  afiairs  of  the 
heart  for  he  married  Miss  Jane  Slidell 
of  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1814. 

Upon  reaching  maturity  his  promi- 
nent traits  of  character  were  his 
tact  and  initiative.  He  did  not  have 
a routine  mind.  He  was  stern — not 
•for  [personal  satisfaction  but  from 


the  seriousness  with  which  he  took 
his  responsibilities.  He  was  probably 
our  greatest  naval  diplomat,  but, 
while  tactful,  it  did  not  prevent  col- 
lisions with  those  who  obstructed  his 
course.  Throughout  his 
career  a solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  men  was  al- 
ways evident. 

Much  of  his  service  as 
lieutenant  was  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  connec- 
tion with  the  colonization 
of  American  negroes.  A 
voyage  to  this  pestilen- 
tial coast  was  always 
dangerous,  for  fever  and 
scurvy  took  toll  from 
every  crew.  His  voyage 
to  the  Gu i nea  coast  proved 
no  exception  and  led  him 
to  study  the  scourges  of 
shipboard  life,  discover 
their  hidden  causes  and 
formulate  preventive  hy- 
gienic rules.  He  was  able 
to  apply  them  the  follow- 
ing year  when  given  com- 
mand of  the  schooner 
Shark,  a vessel  mounting 
twelve  guns  and  carrying 
a crew  of  one  hundred 
men.  This  African  voy- 
age proved  to  be  remark- 
able through  the  fact  that, 
although  it  occupied  eigh- 
teen months,  no  death  oc- 
curred. 

In  1822  the  Shark  found 
arduous  and  exciting’duty 
aiding  in  the  suppression 
of  the  buccaneers  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  She,  with 
the  Grampus,  captured 
two  pirate  vessels,  one  the 
notorious  Bandara  d’San- 
gare.  Later,  the  prisoners 
being  put  aboard  the  flag- 
ship, the  Shark  headed  again  for  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

More  sociable  and  less  hazardous 
service  followed  on  the  European 
station,  where  the  United  States  main- 
tained a squadron  to  foster,  hold  and 
demand  respect  for  the  flag,  which  a 
flourishing  merchant  marine  was  car- 
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THE  U.  S.  STEAM  FRIGATE  MISSISSIPPI,  COMMODORE  M.  C.  PERRY,  GOING  TO  THE  RESCUE  OF 
THREE  VESSELS  OFF  VERA  CRUZ,  IN  A HEAVY  GALE  MARCH  26,  1847. 


rying  to  every  port.  The  flagship 
was  the  splendid  ship-of-the-line  North 
Carolina . the  naval  queen  of  the  world. 
She  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
John  Rodgers,  and  Perry,  now  a 
master  commandant,  was  her  execu- 
tive officer. 

Upon  returning  from  this  cruise  he 
commanded  the  18-gun  sloop  Concord 
on  an  important  mission  to  Russia, 
and  afterwards  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine on  the  European  station. 

A ten  year  tour  of  shore  duty,  be- 
ginning at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
in  1833,  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  a series  of  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  the  service.  He  es- 
tablished the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  a 
club  for  officers,  with  a library  and 
museum,  which  grew  to  be  an  honored 
institution.  Perry  became  widely 
known  by  his  scientific  and  technical 
writings  in  the  Naval  Magazine,  an 
organ  of  the  Lyceum. 

It  was  an  era  of  changing  standards 
in  naval  warfare — steam  was  in  its 
infancy  and  shells  were  showing  their 
superiority  over  solid  shot.  With 
these  changes  came  the  slow  evolution 
from  the  grand  old  navy  of  sail  and 
broadsides  to  that  of  machinery  and 
heavy  pivot  guns.  In  practically 
every  phase  of  this  great  development 
is  found  the  hand  of  Matthew  Cal- 
braith  Perry,  fighting  prejudice  and 
wrestling  with  new  problems  in  every 
line. 

The  Fulton  II,  the  first  steamer  de- 
signed for  the  navy,  was  in  his  charge. 
Though  fast,  she  was  by  modern 
standards  a clumsy  craft  with  clum- 


sier engines,  but  from  her  Perry 
learned  many  lessons  which  he  later 
embodied  in  the  splendid  Mississippi 
and  Missouri.  It  was  on  the  Fulton 
that  he  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  navy.  On  the 
Fulton  he  conducted  a series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  concussion  of  firing 
guns  and  its  effect  on  ship  construc- 
tion, particularly  the  strength  of  decks. 
He  established  the  Sandy  Hook 
Proving  Ground,  spending  much  time 
instructing  officers  in  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  large  guns  as  well  as  in 
improving  the  methods  of  testing  then 
in  vogue. 

In  1838  Captain  Perry  made  a visit 
to  England  and  France  to  study  the 
progress  of  naval  science  abroad. 
One  fruitful  result  was  a knowledge  of 
modern  lighthouse  illumination  and 
he,  with  others’  aid,  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lighthouse  Board 
and  the  beginning  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  lighting  the  coasts. 

Another  important  naval  matter  to 
have  the  captain’s  attention  for  many 
years  was  the  unsatisfactory  manner 
of  recruiting  seamen.  By  his  efforts 
in  this  line  he  became  known  as  the 
“father  of  the  naval  apprentice  sys- 
tem’’ which,  while  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  was  a great  advance  and 
elevated  the  personnel  of  the  service. 

History  names  Perry  as  the  “father 
of  the  steam  navy,”  a title  deservedly 
given  because  of  the  construction  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  two 
of  the  most  successful,  beautiful,  and 
durable  vessels  in  the  history  of  the 
navy.  Nor  were  they  excelled  by  any 


foreign  naval  vessel  when  they  bega 
their  honorable  careers  in  1841. 

Captain  Perry  was  made  comman; 
dant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  i 
1840  with  the  rank  of  commodori 
In  1843  he  was  at  sea  again,  command 
ing  a squadron  to  suppress  the  slav| 
trade  and  to  extend  benevolent  prc 
tection  and  encouragement  to  th 
colonies  of  American  blacks.  Th 
health  of  the  American  squadron  wa 
notable,  due  to  a stringent  routine  ol 
cleanliness  and  hygiene  which  varie 
but  little  from  that  recommends 
to-day,  after  seventy-five  years,  ill 
the  Hydrographic  Office  sailing  direc 
tions  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Mexican  War  brought  Com 
modore  Perry  before  Vera  Cruz  iij 
1847  and,  upon  the  retirement  c 
Commodore  Conner,  he  hoisted  hi 
broad  pennant  over  the  largest  fleet 
up  to  that  time,  ever  assembled  unde 
the  American  flag.  This  war  was  th 
army’s  work,  except  a few  expedition 
against  small  ports,  and  blockad' 
duty  was  irksome,  “Yellow  Jack' 
rampant  and  the  northers  severe.  I' 
notable  service  was  the  landing  of  th< 
naval  guns  and  the  building  of  tb 
Naval  Battery.  General  Scott  pro 
posed  to  man  these  guns  with  arm} 
officers  and  men,  but  Perry  declinec 
with  the  famous  remark,  “whereve 
the  guns  go  the  men  must  go  witl 
them.”  The  students  of  the  Sand} 
Hook  School  of  Gun  Practice  usee 
their  knowledge  here  with  great  effect 

The  crowning  act  of  Commodori 
Perry’s  career  was  accomplished  ir 
the  Far  East.  Here  the  two  grea 
Oriental  empires  endeavored  to  remaii 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
Under  effective  persuasion,  man} 
years  before,  the  Chinese  had  re 
luctantly  opened  a few  ports  to  inter 
course  with  western  nations.  Thi 
Japanese,  however,  remained  ob-: 
durate  and  still  persisted  in  theii 
exclusiveness.  The  only  privilege  they 
allowed  was  the  call  of  one  trading 
vessel  each  year  at  the  port  of  Naga- 
saki. This  trade  was  in  the  hands  o 
the  Dutch. 

There  had  been  a number  of  un 
successful  attempts  to  secure  a modi- 
fication of  these  stringent  laws  o) 
Japan,  and  it  was  a problem  long  con 
sidered  by  our  statesmen.  Perry 
foreseeing  the  importance  of  a knowl- 
edge of  the  Japanese,  made  a careful 
study  of  the  people  and  the  country 
from  all  available  sources,  and  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  prepare  an 
expedition.  After  many  disappoint- 
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ments  and  delays  he  eventually  sailed 
in  the  Mississippi,  and  anchored  in 
Hongkong,  April  6,  1853,  joining  the 
American  squadron  comprising  the 
Plymouth,  Saratoga,  Supply,  and  Sus- 
quehanna. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1853,  Commodore 
Perry  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Honshu 
and  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  port  of 
Uraga,  just  within  the  Bay  of  Yedo— 
now  the  Gulf  of  Tokyo.  The  popula- 
tion fairly  seethed  with  excitement 
and  officials  tried  in  vain  to  remain 
composed  in  the  face  of  this  unprece- 
dented intrusion.  For  a time  the 
ships  lay  quietly  at  their  moorings 
and  offered  no  further  sensation.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  land,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  board  any  vessel.  The 
commodore  pursued  a policy  cal- 
culated to  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  officials,  who 
knew  far  better  than  the  people  the 
meaning  of  his  visit.  He  was  resolute 
and  forceful  and  appealed  strongly  to 
their  respect  for  pomp,  ceremony  and 
dignity. 

All  petty  officials  were  ordered 
away.  The  vice-governor,  however, 
was  allowed  to  board  the  flagship,  but 
informed  that  he  could  interview  only 
an  officer  of  low  rank.  A lieutenant 
met  him  and  explained  that  the 
“Admiral”  brought  a message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  no  official 
short  of  the  Shogun  was  of  sufficient 
rank  to  receive  it.  The  vice-gov- 
ernor made  another  visit  and  declared 
that  the  fleet  must  go  to  Nagasaki  or 
no  discussions  could  be  held.  His 
dignity  was  much  disturbed  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  commodore 
was  here  to  deliver  his  message  and 
that,  if  no  official  of  fitting  rank  were 
soon  sent,  he  would  proceed  to  Yedo 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Shogun  at  the 
palace.  In  consternation  the  vice- 
governor  hurried  ashore  for  advice 
from  higher  authority. 

The  governor,  with  a train  of  at- 
tendants and  secretaries,  arrived 
aboard  the  Mississippi  the  following 
morning.  He  was  received  by  two 
captains  but  even  he  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient rank  to  bring  the  commodore 
from  his  haughty  seclusion.  A long 
parley  was  held,  marked  by  tact  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  two  officers, 
who  met  every  objection  offered  by 
the  J apanese.  The  governor  at  length 
announced  that  he  must  appeal  to  the 
Shogun  for  further  instructions.  The 
Americans  stipulated  a delay  of  only 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
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if  no  satisfactory  reply  was  received 
the  fleet  would  proceed  to  Yedo  for 
an  answer.  In  three  days  the  Shogun 
notified  the  commodore  that  he  would 
be  received  by  two  princes  and  with 
befitting  honors. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  studied 
pomp  and  dignity.  Commodore 
Perry  went  ashore  in  his  gig,  escorted 
by  boats  containing  the  governor  and 
vice-governor  and  flanked  by  fourteen 
boats  of  sailors  and  marines.  The 
fleet  band  furnished  appropriate  music 
and  a commodore’s  salute  was  fired 


STATUE  OF  COMMODORE  PERRY  IN  TOURO 
PARK,  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  A SIMILAR  STATUE 
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during  the  passage  to  the  shore.  A 
pavillion,  elaborately  decorated  for 
the  occasion  with  all  the  art  of  the 
Japanese,  was  erected  a little  back 
from  the  water’s  edge  and  to  it  the 
commodore  advanced  between  files  of 
armed  sailors  and  marines.  He  was 
preceded  by  two  huge  bluejackets 
carrying  his  broad  pennant  and  a large 
American  flag,  and  by  two  boys 
holding  the  gorgeous  box  containing 
his  credentials  and  the  President’s 
message.  Two  gigantic  negroes, 
heavily  armed,  served  as  his  body 
guards.  The  ceremony  occupied  but 
half  an  hour,  during  which  the  mes- 
sage was  received  and  a receipt  given 
with  great  formality.  Another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divert  the  com- 
modore to  Nagasaki,  but  to  no  avail. 


He  informed  the  princes  he  would 
return  in  the  spring,  with  more  ships, 
to  hear  the  Shogun’s  answer  and 
thereupon  the  impressive  procession 
returned  to  the  ships. 

Commodore  Perry  returned  to 
China  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  more 
ships.  In  the  intervening  months 
Japan  underwent  a great  political 
change.  While  the  commodore  was 
sojourning  in  Macao,  the  Japanese 
were  engaged  in  a struggle  among  them- 
selves. The  dignified,  resolute,  fair 
dealing  policy  of  the  Americans  had 
left  an  excellent  impression. 

In  February,  1854,  the  American 
fleet,  now  three  steamers  and  three 
sailing  vessels,  steamed  again  into 
the  Bay  of  Yedo.  The  commodore, 
as  on  the  previous  visit,  remained  in 
seclusion  while  his  officers  conducted 
parleys  with  the  Japanese  as  to  the 
particular  place  of  treaty-making. 
A compromise  between  Yedo  and 
Uraga  was  reached  in  accepting  Kana- 
gawa.  near  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Yokohoma.  At  this  place  two 
series  of  brilliant  receptions  were  held 
with  even  more  pomp  on  the  part  of 
the  commodore  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  He  admitted  ‘‘the  im- 
portance and  moral  influence  of  such 
show  upon  so  ceremonious  and  artifi- 
cial a people  as  the  Japanese.  ” Then 
came  the  discussion  of  the  treaties. 
After  proposals,  counter-proposals  and 
compromises,  it  provided,  briefly, 
that  all  shipwrecked  sailors  should  be 
returned,  that  vessels  calling  for  coal, 
water,  and  provisions  should  be  sup- 
plied, and  that  two  ports  beside  Naga- 
saki should  be  open  to  commerce. 
There  followed  the  presentation  of  a 
vast  number  and  variety  of  presents, 
introducing  to  the  secluded  people 
many  articles  and  devices  of  the  west- 
ern world.  Appropriate  social  enter- 
tainments marked  the  good  will  with 
which  Japan  was  received  into  the 
family  of  nations.  Her  people  learned 
to  revere  Commodore  Perry  and  he  is 
often  referred  to  there  as  the  father  of 
the  new  Japan.  They  have  raised  a 
monument  in  Yokohama  to  com- 
memorate the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
and  a statue  of  the  commodore  stands 
in  the  grounds  of  the  University  at 
Tokyo,  a monument  of  their  re- 
gard. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  he  was  accorded  many  honors 
and  evidences  of  appreciation. 
On  March  4,  1858,  after  having 

awakened  a sleeping  empire  of  the 
East,  he  passed  on  to  his  own  repose. 


(§)  Pack  Photo  News. 


THE  FRENCH  BATTLESHIPS  PATRIE  AND  SUFFREN  AT  ANCHOR  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  SALONIKI,  GREECE.  AWNINGS  AND  SIDE  CURTAINS  ARE 
SPREAD  TO  KEEP  THE  SHIPS  COOL.  THE  PATRIE,  IN  THE  FOREGROUND,  MOUNTS  FOUR  12-INCH,  EIGHTEEN  6.4-INCH  GUNS  AND  TWENTY-FIVE 
3-POUNDERS.  THE  SUFFREN  CARRIES  FOUR  12-INCH,  TEN  6.4-INCH  AND  EIGHT  4-INCH  GUNS  AND  TWENTY-TWO  3-POUNDERS. 
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’ AZggeo7gk oTenglInd  inspects  one  of  the  many  munition  works  in  that  country,  the  immense  piles  of  shells,  apparently 

OF  9.2  INCHES  CALIBER,  GIVE  SOME  IDEA  OF  WAR  TIME  NEEDS  AS  THIS  IS  MERELY  A CORNER  OF  A SINGLE  MUNITION  MANUFACTl  RIM.  L. 
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World  Events  of  a Month 


HORTLY  before  he  sailed 
from  Hoboken,  Count  von 
Bernstorff  was  quoted  as 
follows:  “The  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  is  con- 
ditional upon  Germany  being  able 
to  bring  the  Entente  to  its  knees 
before  anything  happens  to  involve 
America.  ” In  Washington  these  sen- 
timents were  received  with  mingled 
feelings.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
course  of  Teutonic  diplomacy  seemed 
to  be  in  line  with  this  statement  of 
von  Bernstorff.  The  “condition" 
might  be  that  state  of  affairs  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Teutonic 
powers  to  put  forth  some  superhuman 
effort  in  the  desperate  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  sort  of  decision  more  or  less 
favorable  to  themselves  before  their 
own  people  were  starved  into  taking 
things  in  their  own  hands. 

When  Ambassador  Gerard  crossed 
the  frontier  into  Switzerland,  among 
those  of  his  party  were  a number  of 
newspaper  correspondents  who  lost 
no  time  on  their  arrival  in  Switzerland 
in  sending  reports  of  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Germany,  which  up  to  that 
moment  had  been  stopped  by  the 
censor.  The  reports  verified,  ampli- 
fied, and  confirmed  stories  which 
have  been  leaking  through  for 
some  months  regarding  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  German 
people.  According  to  some  of  these 
reports,  the  condition  is  similar  to 
those  existing  in  beleaguered  towns 
during  former  wars.  But  this  time, 
instead  of  towns,  it  is  a country 
hungering.  While  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  Teutonic  powers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  certain  replenishment 
of  the  larder  by  the  Roumanian  cam- 
paign, and  while  transports  are  carry- 
ing great  loads  of  cereals  up  the 
Danube,  yet  it  is  complained  by  the 
German  people  that  most  of  these 
provisions  are  given  to  the  soldiers  at 
the  front,  who,  in  spite  of  this,  are 
still  hungry. 

Shackleton  Rescues  His  Men 

In  the  great  mass  of  war  news  an 
event  took  place  which  at  other  times 
would  have  received  great  attention. 
In  the  great  world  disturbance,  how- 
ever, the  rescue  of  the  marooned  Ant- 


By  George  H.  Peet 

A summary  of  the  important 
occurrences  at  home  and  abroad 

arctic  explorers  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton  was  almost  overlooked. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  sailed  on  his 
rescue  journey  to  Ross  Sea  on  Dec- 
ember 23,  and  returned  to  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  on  February  10.  He 
brought  back  with  him  six  men  out  of 
the  party  of  nine.  Thus  the  final 
chapter  has  been  written  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  stories  of  polar 
exploration  ever  recorded. 

The  Railroad  Congestion 

One  of  the  results  of  the  diplomatic 
imbroglio  with  Germany,  and  a con- 
dition which  has  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  people  at  home,  is  the- 
congested  condition  of  the  railroads 
leading  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Every  tidewater  line  is  in 
serious  difficulty,  and  the  congestion 
of  freight  extends  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo.  The  Lackawanna  was  the 
first  road  to  put  into  effect  an  em- 
bargo on  westbound  freight.  In  so 
doing,  it  precipitated  a situation  that 
threatened  to  plunge  the  country  into 
trade  paralysis.  The  condition  of 
freight,  especially  foodstuffs  from  the 
West,  as  regards  the  clogging  of  rail- 
road lines,  is  even  more  serious  than 
it  was  when  the  embargo  was  placed 
on  eastbound  traffic  a year  ago.  With 
an  embargo  both  on  eastern  and 
western  shipments,  the  condition  was 
made  more  serious.  While  much  of  the 
foodstuffs  and  materials  held  up  was 
for  export,  at  the  same  time  domestic 
consumers  were  deprived  of  receipts. 

Last  Days  of  Congress 

Congress,  in  joint  session,  has  de- 
clared President  Wilson  elected  for  a 
second  term.  Students  of  legislative 
and  political  matters  in  Washington 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  formality 
having  been  gone  through,  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  feel  deterred  by  etiquette 
from  issuing  a call  for  a second  session 
of  Congress  after  the  fourth  of  March. 

The  President  is  not  required  to 
give  any  advance  notice  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  his 
intention  to  call  an  extra  session. 
Therefore,  the  possibility  of  an  extra 
session  is  one  that  may  be  considered 
at  any  time,  whatever  the  prob- 
ability may  be.  The  Sixty-fourth 
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Congress  ceases  to  be  on  the  fourth  ol 
March.  Should  President  Wilson  call 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  in  special 
session  one  minute  after  the  present 
organization  expires,  the  House  would 
be  called  to  order  by  the  Clerk  and 
Speaker  Clark  would  be  on  the  floor 
with  the  other  representatives.  Some 
political  observers  in  Washington 
seem  to  think  that  Congress  will  be 
called  in  extra  session  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  but  will  not  predict. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill 

The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  largest  naval  bill  in  the 
history  of  this  country  on  February 
13.  As  the  House  bill  reads  it  calls 
for  appropriations  aggregating  $369,- 
000,000.  Only  23  members  of  the 
House  opposed  this  measure,  while 
353  voted  for  it.  An  effort  by 
“little  navy”  members  to  revise  the 
building  program  by  the  reduction  of 
the  battleships  from  three  to  two  and 
increasing  the  number  of  submarines 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  and  de- 
stroyers from  fifteen  to  thirty,  was 
defeated.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  provides  for  the  construction 
of  three  battleships,  one  battle  cruiser  I 
and  three  scout  cruisers,  in  addition  to  : 
eighteen  submarines  and  fifteen  de- 
stroyers. The  limit  of  cost  of  the 
battle  cruisers  authorized  last  year  is 
raised  from  $16,000,000  to  $19,000,- 
000.  An  additional  appropriation  of 
$12,000,000  is  made  for  the  equipment 
of  the  government  navy  yards. 

When  the  bill  was  taken  over  to 
the  Senate  side  and  given  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
it  carried  with  it  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  that  the 
total  expenditure  be  increased  to 
$532,000,000.  This  is  approximately 
$163,000,000  more  than  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  and  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  a bill  of  any  such  character 
has  exceeded  the  half-billion  mark. 

The  largest  item  in  the  increase  is  a 
blanket  emergency  appropriation  of 
$115,000,000  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  to  be  used  at  his  dis- 
cretion for  naval  construction.  This 
feature  of  the  measure  was  originally 
drafted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
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aval  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  sever- 
lce  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
ermany.  The  Senate  believes  in 
v’ing  more  money  for  ammunition, 
dio  stations,  additional  batteries 
i,r  merchant  auxiliaries,  and  in- 
easing the  efficiency  of  navy  yards. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
allars  is  specially  appropriated  for 
;cruiting  purposes.  By  this  bill  the 
resident  is  empowered  to  spend  any 
art  of  the  $1 15,000,000  for  expediting 
le  delivery  of  materials,  equipment 
nd  munitions,  and  the  purchase  or 
anstruction  of  war  craft  of  all  kinds, 
'his  would  allow  the  President  to 
rovide  a very  large  fleet  of  quickly 
onstructed  submarine  catchers  the 
sea  wasps” — which  have  been  used 
broad  with  great  success.  A specific 
irection  was  added  that  $35,000,000 
ie  expended  for  submarines. 

Mutterings  From  Bavaria 

A pamphlet  has  been  received  here, 
ssued  by  “The  Association  of  Male 
Citizens  of  Southern  Germany,  and 
mblished  in  Munich,  entitled  “ The 
)nly  Way  Out.  ” The  Zurich  Volks- 
echt,  in  one  of  its  recent  numbers, 
ays  that  the  document  is  a fair  ex- 
jression  of  the  state  of  opinion  diffused 
n Bavaria.  The  writer  of  the  pamph- 
et  compares  the  present  situation  in 
Germany  with  that  in  France  a 
;entury  ago.  He  asks  if  the  Kaiser 
vill  be  willing  at  the  crucial  moment 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  German 
people  as  Napoleon  did  for  France. 
He  predicts  that  England,  France  and 
Russia  will  not  negotiate  peace  with 
the  Hohenzollerns,  and  maintains  that 
it  is  only  the  disappearance  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Germany  to  promote  and 
cement  cordial  relations  with  F ranee. 
He  asserts  that  the  present  Bavarian 
ruling  house  of  Wittelsbach  has  ful- 
filled its  duties  to  the  empire  and  that 
the  German  empire,  under  a Wittels- 
bach dynasty,  would  offer  the  neces- 
sary security  for  an  European  peace, 
and  also  a greater  Germany. 

The  Cuban  Disturbances 

There  are  some  who  are  willing  to 
believe  that  Prussian  money  has  been 


furnishing  the  sinews  of  war  in  the 
disturbances  in  Cuba  as  well  as  the 
renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  revo- 
lutionists along  the  Mexican  frontier 
of  the  United  States.  The  fact  is 
pointed  to  that  for  some  time  it  is 
known  that  there  has  been  a move- 
ment of  Germans  southward  from  the 
large  cities  of  this  country.  It  is 
known  that  Germans  have  been  active 
in  Cuba,  particularly  in  Santiago,  and 
in  Mexico,  especially  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. It  is  also  known  that  the 
revolutionists  both  in  C uba  and 
Mexico  have  been  well  supplied  with 
money  and  munitions  of  war,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  normal  times  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  these 
factions  to  have  secured  either.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  notify  the  Cuban  revo- 
lutionists that  under  no  circumstances 
would  a revolutionary  government  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  I he 
elections  which,  so  far  as  the  outside 
world  is  concerned,  were  conducted 
fairly  and  peaceably,  were  carried  by 
the  party  of  General  Menocal. 

Dr.  Pupin  s Discovery  For  The  Navy 

Professor  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  has  given  to 
the  Navy  Department  the  use  of  his 
latest  invention,  which  eliminates 
static  interference  with  wireless  trans- 
mission. This  invention  now,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  it  possible  to  send 
wireless  messages  under  any  con- 
ditions of  weather.  The  navy  has 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  sending 
wireless  messages  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  often  the  static  con- 
ditions have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
wireless  almost  useless.  Professor 
Pupin  is  by  birth  a Serb.  He  came 
to  this  country  as  a poor  boy  and 
worked  as  a laborer,  but  is  now  a 
naturalized  American  and  has  been 
honored  by  many  degrees  from  Ameri- 
can universities.  Recently  a banquet 
was  given  in  his  honor  by  alumni  of 
Columbia  University  in  recognition  of 
Columbia’s  contributions  to  science 
and  engineering  and  of  his  part  in 
the  contribution.  He  has  just  com- 


pleted his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service 
to  the  University. 

To  Make  Navy  Shells  At  Home 

Not  only  has  the  contract  for  navy 
projectiles  which  had  been  let  to 
Hadfields,  Ltd.,  an  English  concern, 
laeen  given  to  American  manufac- 
turers, but  the  Harlan  & Hollings- 
worth Corporation  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  received  a contract 
from  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company 
for  the  construction  of  a number  of 
15,000-ton  freight  ships.  By  the  con- 
tract for  projectiles,  the  United  States 
will  save  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000  over  the  original  figures  sub- 
mitted by  American  munition  makers. 
The  English  company  was  prevented 
by  the  British  Government  from  ac- 
cepting the  contract  which  had  been 
awarded  by  the  Navy  Department, 
but  the  American  makers  and  the 
Navy  Department  have  agreed  on  a 
flat  price  which,  while  less  than  the 
original  tender,  is  still  somewhat 
higher  than  the  price  made  by  the 
English  manufacturer. 

The  Danish  West  Indies 

Legislation  providing  $25,000,000 
to  pay  for  the  Danish  West  Indies  and 
create  a provisional  American  govern- 
ment on  the  Islands  has  been  passed 
by  Congress.  On  the  Senate  side,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ap- 
proved a bill  prepared  by  Chairman 
Stone  and  Senators  Lodge  and  Hitch- 
cock to  empower  the  President  to 
maintain  a government.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  to  report  on  the 
needs  of  the  Islanders  would  be 
authorized.  The  bill  as  reported  to 
the  House  authorized  the  continuance 
of  the  present  government  of  the 
Islands  until  otherwise  provided  by 
Congress,  which  continues  in  force, 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  present 
taxing  laws  of  the  Islands.  Revenue 
collected  in  the  United  States  on  im- 
ports from  the  Islands  will  be  turned 
back  to  the  treasury  of  the  Island 
government.  An  export  duty  on 
sugar  produced  in  the  Islands,  whether 
to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
country,  is  provided  in  the  House  bill. 


mm* 


ON  OCTOBER  1 1800,  THE  U.  S.  SCHOONER  EXPERIMENT,  1C  GUNS,  COMMANDED  BY  LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  STEWART  CAPTURED 

THE  FRENCH  8-GUN  SCHOONER  DIANE.  THE  AMERICAN  VESSEL  WAS  A TWO-TOPSAIL  SCHOONER — A YANKEE  RIG— AND  MAY 

BE  CONSIDERED  A FORERUNNER  OF  THE  MODERN  GUNBOAT. 


The  Ubiquitous  Gunboat 


POKING  her  nose  into  all  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  our  own 
and  foreign  coasts,  the  littlegun- 
boat  carries  her  country’s  flag  to  all 
parts  of  the  seven  seas.  She  cruises 
in  the  West  Indies  or  a thousand  miles 
up  the  Amazon,  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  or  in  the  waters 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

A century  ago  the  American  gun- 
boat was  a useless  craft  and  Jeffer- 
son’s ridiculous  “Gunboat  Policy”  a 
waste  of  public  money.  Instead  of 
building  seagoing  ships,  a couple  of 
hundred  tiny  gunboats  were  ordered. 
To  use  Jefferson’s  phrase,  these  were 
to  protect  us  “from  the  ruinous  folly 
of  a navy.”  In  October,  1803,  the 
first  fleet  of  them  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  were  71  feet  long, 
18  feet  wide  and  sloop  rigged.  They 
carried  two  long  32  pounders  big 
guns  for  such  little  vessels.  Contem- 
poraries suggested  that  if  the  guns 
were  fired  in  any  direction  except 
ahead  or  astern  the  boat  would  cap- 
size. 

The  next  year  a number  sailed  for 
I ripoli  and  all  but  one  arrived.  They 


By  Charles  H.  Hall 

Policeman  of  the  sea,  explorer, 
surveyor,  and  jack  of  all  trades 

had  to  stow  their  guns  in  the  hold  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  sea.  These 
were  tiny  craft  of  only  25  tons,  armed 
with  a long  24-pounder.  By  1808, 
1 76  gunboats  wrere  built  and  scattered 
up  and  down  the  coast.  The  smaller 
ones  could  be  rowed  by  oars  and  even 
the  large  ones  were  fitted  with  swreeps. 

They  were  cheap  to  build,  costing 
but  $5,000  each  and  only  $11,000 


armed  and  equipped,  which  appealei 
to  the  economical  spirit  of  the  ad 
ministration.  They  averaged  abou; 
thirty  men  to  a crew.  The  men,  a; 
a rule,  did  not  sleep  on  board,  bui 
wrere  quartered  ashore  or  on  hulks 
I he  boats  were  dull  sailers  and  were 
practically  useless  in  time  of  w-ar 
Once  or  twice  a number  of  gunboats 
caught  a British  frigate  aground  in 


i 


U.  S.  S.  YORKTOWN  WAS  ONE  OF  OUR  FIRST  GUNBOATS,  BEING  COMMISSIONED  IN  1889.  SHE 
I*  A 1, 000-TON  VESSEL.  HER  ORIGINAL  MAIN  BATTERY  WAS  SIX  6-INCH  GUNS,  THOUGH  SHE 
NOW  MOUNTS  THE  SAME  NUMBER  OF  5-INCH. 
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THE  DOUBLE-ENDER  AGAWAM,  BUILT  IN  1862.  HER  FIRST  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  WAS  LIEU- 
TENANT GEORGE  DEWEY,  WHO  SERVED  IN  THAT  CAPACITY  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER,  1864.  SHE 
WAS  A WOODEN  SIDE-WHEELER  WITH  A FORMIDABLE  BATTERY.  SHE  MOUNTED  TWO  100- 
POUNDER  PARROTT  RIFLES,  FOUR  IX-INCH,  TWO  24-POUNDER  AND  ONE  12-POUNDER  SMOOTH 
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mooth  water  and  peppered  her  at 
>ng  range,  but  no  particular  military 
ifect  was  produced  except  that  the 
nemy  were  a little  more  cautious  in 
heir  foraging  expeditions.  Commo- 
iore  Barney  had  thirteen  gun  vessels 
.n  the  Chesapeake,  ten  of  them  being 
nerely  large  rowing  galleys. 

Though  of  little  military  value  the 
; unboats  defended  themselves  with 
alor  on  occasion.  The  Asp , com- 
nanded  by  a midshipman  and  with 
i crew  of  21  men,  was  captured  by 
ive  boats  after  she  had  nine  men 
filled  and  wounded.  Before  the  bat- 
le  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815,  Lieuten- 
int  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones  with 
ive  gunboats  and  one  light  schooner 
fielded  to  a British  expedition  of  45 
ooats  only  after  a desperate  resist- 
ince.  The  British  loss  in  this  action 
vas  17  killed  and  77  wounded. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
lie  gunboats — which  had  been  de- 
-isively  nicknamed  “Jeffs” — fell  into 
lisrepute  and  no  more  were  built. 
Instead,  seagoing  schooners,  such  as 
the  Experiment  and  Enterprise  were 
constructed  and  were  active  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  They 
were  vessels  of  nearly  200  tons,  mount- 
ing 10  guns  and  carrying  crews  of  80 
or  90  men.  Piracy  flourished  in  the 
West  Indies  and  our  small  cruisers 
were  extremely  active  and  made 
honorable  records  in  its  suppression. 

With  the  advent  of  steam,  the  cau- 
tious official  mind  hesitated  to  try 


the  new  motive  power  on  the  splendid 
ship-of-the-line,  but  experimented  with 
the  smaller  classes,  planning  to  use 
the  little  “paddle-flappers”  to  tow  the 
sailing  ships  into  action  when  necess- 
ary. Several  of  them  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  war  with  Mexico.  They 
were  small  craft,  side-wheelers,  and 
mounted  a few  rather  heavy  guns. 

The  Civil  War  gave  a tremendous 
impetus  to  the  building  of  the  smaller 
class  of  war  vessel.  The  splendid 
steam  frigates,  such  as  the  Colorado 
and  the  Wabash,  did  magnificent  work 
when  they  could  get  close  to  the  Con- 


federate fortifications,  as  they  did  at 
Milton  Head  and  Fort  Fisher,  but 
they  were  big  ships  with  large  crews 
and  were  expensive  in  upkeep  and 
drew  too  much  water  to  get  “inside”. 
To  meet  the  improvised  warships  of 
the  South  swarms  of  gunboats  were 
built.  They  were  thrown  together 
hastily,  a number,  called  the  “90  day 
gunboats,”  being  constructed  in  four 
months.  They  were  screw-propelled 
boats  of  about  700  tons  and  in  their 
batteries  followed  the  American  tra- 
dition of  plenty  of  guns.  The  Aroos- 
took, for  instance,  had  one  Xl-inch 
pivot,  four  24-pounders,  one  20- 
pounder  and  a 12.  The  Kineo 
mounted  an  Xl-inch  pivot,  two  32s, 
two  24s  and  a 20-pounder.  The 
Pinola  had  the  same  big  Xl-inch 
Dahlgren  with  two  24-pounders  in 
broadside  and  a brass  20. 

For  service  in  the  broad  shallow 
sounds  and  narrow  winding  rivers  ol 
the  South  a special  type  was  evolved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  De- 
partment had  bought  and  hastily 
armed  two  or  three  New  York  ferry- 
boats and  they  proved  valuable 
vessels.  The  “ double-enders  ” were 
the  outcome  of  this  experiment  and 
rendered  very  good  service.  They 
were  light  draught  side-wheelers  with 
a rudder  at  each  end  and,  in  fact,  were 
of  the  glorified  ferryboat  type.  They, 
too,  had  plenty  of  guns  and  their 
original  batteries  were  in  many  cases 
increased  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Cimmarron,  one  of  the  first 
double-enders  built,  originally  mounted 
three  VI II -inch  and  six  32-pounders 


THE  ANNAPOLIS  CLASS  OF  1,000-TON  GUNBOATS  WERE  AUTHORIZED  IN  1895  AND  INCH  DED 
THE  NEWPORT — ILLUSTRATED  HERE — THE  PRINCETON  AND  THE  VICKSBURG.  THEY  MOUNT 
SIX  4-INCH  GUNS,  FOUR  3-POUNDERS  AND  ONE  1-POUNDER.  THEIR  FRAMES  ARE  OF  STEEL, 
WITH  STEEL  PLATING  ABOVE  THE  WATERLINE  AND  WOOD  SHEATHING  BELOW.  THIS  SHEATH- 
ING IS  COVERED  WITH  SHEETS  OF  COPPER  TO  REDUCE  FOULING  FROM  MARINE  GROWTHS. 
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THE  GUNBOAT  PADUCAH,  SHOWN  HERE,  AND  THE  DUBUQUE,  WERE  DESIGNED  FOR  SERVICE 
IN  TROPICAL  WATERS.  THEY  ARE  174  FEET  LONG,  35  FEET  BEAM  AND  12  FEET  3 INCHES 
DRAUGHT,  AND  MOUNT  FOUR  4-INCH  GUNS,  FOUR  6-POUNDERS  AND  TWO  1-POUNDERS. 


but  later  these 
were  changed  and 
three  XI-  inch 
smooth  bores  and 
two  100-pounder 
rifled  guns  were 
mounted.  When 
the  Sebago  was 
commissioned  in 
1861  she  carried 
one  IX-i  n c h 
Dahlgren,  one 
100-pounder  and 
four  24-pounders. 

In  1864  her  bat- 
tery was  five  IX- 
inch,  one  100- 
pounder  rifle,  and 
two  24-pounders. 

The  S as  sac  us 
class,  built  in 
1862,  mounted 

generally  two  pivots,  which  were 
either  Xl-inch  Dahlgren  smooth  bores 
or  100-pounder  Parrott  rifles,  with 
four  VIII-  or  IX-inch  Dahlgrens 
in  broadside.  With  their  light  draft 
of  water,  and  heavy  battery,  they 
could  run  up  a winding  river,  destroy 
a railroad  bridge  or  supply  depot 
or  shell  a hostile  camp.  If  the 
stream  was  too  narrow  for  them  to 
turn  they  would  simply  change  ends 
and  go  back  down  the  river  with- 
out trouble.  They  were  of  great 
assistance  to  the  army,  as  a gunboat 
could  take  two  or  three  companies  of 
soldiers,  run  up  a river  with  them, 
land  them  under  cover  of  her  guns 
and  take  them  back  to  the  base,  all  in 
the  same  day. 

Gunboats  were  useful  on  the  block- 


U.  S.  S.  MARIETTA  AND  HER  SISTER,  THE  WHEELING,  WERE  AUTHORIZED  IN  1895.  THEY  ARE 
OF  COMPOSITE  CONSTRUCTION,  LIKE  THE  ANNAPOLIS  CLASS  BUILT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  THE 
MARIETTA’S  BATTERY  CONSISTS  OF  SIX  4-INCH  GUNS,  FOUR  6-POUNDERS  AND  TWO  1-POUNDERS. 


ade  also,  as  this  service  did  not  require 
a vessel  with  a heavy  battery,  and  a 
number  of  small  ships  were  better 
than  a few  heavy  vessels. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  navy  vege- 
tated for  years  while  naval  science 
was  developing  rapidly  abroad.  We 
pottered  along  with  our  old  wooden 
tubs  and  built  no  modern  ships,  on 
the  theory  that  Europe  would  make 
the  costly  experiments  and  that  we 
would  profit  by  their  experience. 
In  the  eighties  we  started  our  new 
navy  and  the  first  vessel  built  was  the 
Dolphin  of  1,500  tons.  She  was 
called  a dispatch  vessel,  but  was 
really  a gunboat.  She  was  authorized 
in  1883  and  commissioned  in  1885. 
Four  years  after  the  Dolphin  three 
gunboats  were  authorized,  the  York- 
town,  Bennington  and  Concord.  They 
were  of  1,700  tons  and  made  over  16 
knots  on  trial. 
They  carried  a 
battery  of  six  6- 
inch  guns.  Then 
came,  in  ’89,  the 
Castine  and  the 
Machias.  These 
little  craft  were 
found  to  be  lack- 
ing in  stability 
and  were  entirely 
too  small  for  their 
work  so  they  were 
put  in  the  dry 
dock  and  cut  in 
two.  The  two 
halves  were  then 
pulled  apart  and 
a 14-foot  section 
built  connecting 
the  bow  and  the 
stern. 


THE  PALOS  WAS  DESIGNED  FOR  RIVER  SERVICE  IN  CHINA.  SHE  WAS  PUT  TOGETHER  AT  MARE 
ISLAND,  CAL.,  THEN  TAKEN  APART  AND  SHIPPED  TO  SHANGHAI,  WHERE  SHE  WAS  AGAIN  SET 
UP  AND  COMPLETED.  SHE  IS  160  FEET  LONG,  24>£  WIDE  AND  DRAWS  BUT  29  INCHES  OF 
WATER.  SHE  IS  A TWIN  SCREW  VESSEL  WITH  FOUR  RUDDERS  AND  CAN  STEAM  1 2>l/i  KNOTS. 
HER  BATTERY  IS  TWO  6-POUNDERS  AND  SIX  MACHINE  GUNS. 
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When  Manila  was  captured  by 
Dewey’s  squadron,  a number  of 
Spanish  vessels  fell  into  our  hands. 
They  had  been  built  for  service  in  the 
Islands  and  were  taken  over  by  us. 
Most  of  them  were  small  craft  and 
ensigns  or  midshipmen  were  assigned 
to  command  them,  and  each  ot  these 
young  officers  had  a territory  to  care 
for,  of  which  he  was  absolute  lord. 
They  would  come  to  Manila,  load  up 
with  ammunition  and  stores  and  go 
out  to  patrol  their  districts.  They 
were  seldom  attacked  and  usually 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
if  they  were. 

Much  of  the  duty  performed  by  our 
gunboats  is  in  the  tropics.  They  are 
little  vessels  and  because  of  that  very 
fact  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  crew.  Life  on  a 
small  ship  is  bad  enough  without  suf- 
fering from  heat 
and  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Several  types 
have  been  built 
for  particular  i 
purposes.  The 
Wilmington  and 
Helena,  which 
look  like  baby 
battleships,  were 
designed  for  ser- 
vice in  China. 

They  are  light 
draught  boats 
and  their  mili- 
tary masts  serve 
to  support  a fight- 
ing top  in  which 
is  mounted  a 
couple  of  light 
guns.  Two  of 
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THE  GUNBOAT  MACHIAS  AND  HER  SISTER  THE  U.  S.  S.  CASTINE  WERE  LENGTHENED  BY  CUTTING 
THEM  IN  TWO  AND  PUTTING  A 14-FOOT  SECTION  IN  THE  MIDDLE,  OVER  100  TONS  DISPLACE- 
MENT BEING  ADDED.  THEY  ARE  TWIN  SCREW  VESSELS  AND  MADE  ABOUT  16  KNOTS  ON  TRIAL. 


U.  S.  S.  HELENA  IS  NEARLY  1,400  TONS.  LIKE  THE  WILMINGTON,  HER  TWIN,  SHE  WAS  BUILT 
FOR  RIVER  SERVICE  IN  THE  ORIENT.  SHE  IS  250  FEET  LONG,  40  FEET  BEAM  AND  ONLY  9 
FEET  DRAUGHT.  HER  BATTERY  IS  EIGHT  4-INCH  GUNS  AND  FOUR  3-POUNDERS. 

the  Civil  War 
double-enders  did 
duty  on  the  Asi- 
atic Station  until 
completely  worn 
out.  They  have 
been  replaced  by 
modern  craft  of 
the  same  names, 
M onocacy  and 
Palos.  These  two 
little  craft  were 
“a  knock  down 
job”  that  is,  their 
hulls  were  fash- 
ioned and  set  up 
at  the  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard, 
then  taken  down 
and  packed  for 
shipment,  being 
set  up  anew  and  finished  at  Shanghai. 
They  have  cruised  for  1,400  miles  up 
the  Yangtse  and  have  done  good 
service  on  that  great  river. 

The  gunboat’s  duty  is  as  varied  as 
that  of  any  other  vessel.  One  day, 
she  may  be  poking  around  a little- 
known  coast,  taking  soundings  and 
checking  positions.  The  next  the 
wireless  calls  her  to  protect  an  Ameri- 
can Consulate  threatened  by  revolu- 
tionists. One  week  the  crew  spends 
ashore  busy  with  target  firing  and 
baseball,  the  next  they  are  chasing 
revolutionists  through  a tropical 
jungle. 

In  general,  the  gunboat  is  a vessel  of 
under  2,000  tons  with  a light  battery, 
usually  of  4-inch  rapid  fire  guns  and 
a crew  of  approximately  125  men. 


THE  NASHVILLE  IS  A 1,400-TON  STEEL  GUNBOAT  WITH  A BATTERY  OF  EIGHT  4-INCH  GUNS, 
FOUR  6-POUNDERS  AND  TWO  1-POUNDERS.  SHE  STEAMED  16.3  KNOTS  ON  HER  TRIALS  IN 
1897.  DURING  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN  SHE  CAPTURED  THE  FIRST  SPANISH  SHIP  TAKEN  AND 
LATER  HER  BOATS  TOOK  A NOTEWORTHY  PART  IN  CUTTING  THE  CABLE  AT  CIENFUEGOS. 


[52] 


THE  PRINCIPAL  NAVAL  WEAPON  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR — AT  LEAST  ON  THE  UNION  SIDE — WAS  THE  DAHLGREN  SMOOTH  BORE.  THE  PIVOT  MOUNTING  WAS  THE  FAVORITE,  A HEAVY  GUN  BEING  MOUNTED 
ON  THE  CENTER  LINE  OF  THE  SHIP  AND  FOUGHT  ON  EITHER  SIDE.  THE  GUN  RECOILED  ON  ITS  SLIDE,  WAS  HAULED  OUT  BY  TACKLES  AND  HAD  TO  BE  SPONGED  AFTER  EVERY  SHOT.  ALL  OPERATIONS  WERE 

DONE  BY  HAND.  NOTICE  THE  BOARDING  NETTING  AROUND  THE  VESSEL. 
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Plans  for  the  Coming 
Training  Camps 

?HE  Second  Encampment 
of  the  First  National 
Service  School,  Inc.,  of 
~j  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the 
Navy  League,  will  be  held  this  year 
on  a government  reservation  of  about 
twenty  acres  of  splendid  ground  on 
Conduit  Road,  just  west  of  Chain 
Bridge,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
new  site  was  selected  by  the  Construc- 
tion and  Sanitation  Committee  be- 
cause it  is  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  only  a five  cent  carfare 
from  the  center  of  the  city  and  also 
because  District  water  may  be  used. 
Though  the  site  at  Chevy  Chase  last 
year  was  ideal  in  many  respects,  the 
fact  of  its  being  outside  of  the  District 
made  it  impossible  to  get  adequate 
police  protection  without  engaging  a 
special  marshal,  etc.,  and  the  Chevy 
Chase  water  supply  was  drawn  on  to 
an  alarming  extent  by  the  needs  ol 
this  great  encampment  of  women. 

A license  permitting  the  use  of  this 
site  was  signed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  early  in  February  and  the 
National  Service  School,  Inc.,  has  the 
use  of  the  land  for  a year.  Architects 
are  busy  drawing  up  plans  for  the  new 
site  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Assembly 
Hall,  planned  to  hold  at  least  one 
thousand  persons,  will  take  a more 
permanent  form  than  last  year. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Service  School  a Congress  on  Woman’s 
War  Relief  Work,  to  which  delegates 
from  the  various  patriotic  societies 
will  be  invited,  will  be  held  at  the 
school.  During  this  congress  the 
relations  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  other  women’s  societies  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  various  women’s  organizations 
throughout  the  country  will  be  brought 
into  closer  cooperation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  officially 
recognized  agency. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 


National  Service  School  announces 
that  there  are  still  places  in  both 
sessions  of  the  encampment  open  to 
women  wishing  to  join.  Four  hun- 
dred day  students  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  two  courses  and  the 
nearness  of  the  present  site  to  the 
city  proper  is  expected  to  increase  the 
day  attendance  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  camp. 

When  the  news  of  the  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
was  brought  to  the  office  of  the 
Woman’s  Section  it  was  immediately 
realized  that  American  women  must 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
work  for  national  service  and  that 
every  woman  possible  should  be 
trained  to  do  her  part  for  the  nation. 
Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  heads  of 
the  two  hundred  chapters  and  organiz- 
ing committees  of  the  Woman’s 
Section  throughout  the  country  asking 
them : 

First;  to  get  every  woman  to  sign 
the  national  service  register  which  the 
Woman’s  Section  had  been  keeping 
for  over  a year.  This  register  is  kept 
for  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  whose 
archives  the  names  secured  will  be 
filed.  Thus,  in  time  of  need,  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  know  just 
what  every  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  can  do  to 
aid  the  country.  The  blank  that 
every  member  was  requested  to  sign 
asks:  “What  can  you  do  to  help  your 
country?”  It  then  names  a number 
of  lines  in  which  experience  would  be 
valuable,  these  occupations  varying 
from  market  gardening  to  auditing 
and  accounting,  from  cooking  to 
dentistry.  Data  as  to  occupation, 
health,  dependents,  etc.,  is  also  re- 
corded. 

Second ; to  train  for  personal  service 
under  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
Chapters  were  asked  to  form  volun- 
tary aid  training  classes  in  which 
members  could  be  instructed  in  First 
Aid,  Home  ( are  of  the  Sick,  Dietetics 
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and  Surgical  Dressings.  The  Manual 
of  Voluntary  Aid,  recently  compiled 
by  Mrs.  George  Barnett,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Aid,  was  recommended  to  the 
members  as  the  best  guide  for  making 
surgical  dressings  according  to  Red 
Cross  methods  and  as  giving  standard- 
ized directions  for  other  relief  work 

Third;  to  use  every  effort  to  induce 
able-bodied  men,  without  dependents, 
in  their  communities  to  enlist  in  the 
navy  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well  as  in 
the  army.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  the  required  addition  to  the 
personnel  of  the  navy  be  secured. 

The  telegram  further  asked  that 
every  member,  who  felt  that  she  could, 
contribute  either  supplies  or  money  to 
the  National  Headquarters  of  the 
Woman’s  Section  to  help  equip  a 
naval  base  hospital  under  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

All  of  the  surgical  dressings  and 
other  supplies  made  at  the  Theodorus 
Bailey  Myers  Mason  House  are  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  and  it  is  hoped 
that  through  the  activity  of  our 
members  throughout  the  country  such 
a hospital  can  be  equipped.  It  re- 
quires about  six  thousand  dollars  to 
procure  the  entire  equipment. 

That  the  many  women  who  wish 
to  help  definitely  in  the  work  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman’s 
Section  has  authorized  a voluntary 
aid  membership  with  dues  of  fifty 
cents.  To  each  member  taking  out 
such  a membership  will  be  given  a 
bound  copy  of  the  Manual  of  Volun- 
tary Aid  with  a membership  certificate 
in  it.  To  those  who  feel  that  they 
cannot  contribute  even  this  fee,  mem- 
bership in  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  is  still  open  without 
payment.  It  is  felt  that  to  further 
the  great  work  of  the  Section  for  pre- 
paredness among  women,  some  steps 
must  be  taken  to  place  the  section  on 
an  assured  financial  basis. 


In  which  friends  of  preparedness  talk  a bit  of  shop 
and  put  up  straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows 
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A Boomerang 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  result 
,f  one  of  the  latest  bits  of  pacifist 
iropaganda,  namely  the  sending  of  a 
elegation  to  the  Senate  Committee 
n Military  Affairs  purporting  to  rep- 
esent  the  college  men  of  this  coun- 
ry  and  urging  that  college  students 
vere  opposed  to  universal  military 
raining.  Every  college  represented 
»y  the  pacifist  delegation  repudiated 
he  testimony  in  a most  striking  man- 
ler.  In  Trinity  College,  South  Caro- 
ina,  a pacifist  petition  was  circulated 
md  received  some  signatures,  but 
i spontaneous  petition  in  favor  of 
iniversal  military  training  was  signed 
iy  over  four  times  as  many.  Yale, 
darvard,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh, 
Georgetown,  George  Washington  and 
Princeton  sent  delegations  composed 
if  representative  leaders  in  student 
iffairs  to  testify  that  the  sentiment 
n those  universities  was  in  favor  of 
iniversal  military  training,  whereas  the 
lacifist  students,  while  undoubtedly 
uncere,  had  absolutely  no  standing  as 
representatives  of  student  opinion. 
This  response  was  in  itself  most  amaz- 
ng  but  even  more  so  were  the  results 
if  the  straw  votes  taken  at  some  of 
the  colleges.  At  Harvard  the  vote 
was  hastily  arranged  but  over  1,200 
ballots  were  cast.  Eight  hundred  and 
dxty  were  in  favor  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  339  against.  At 
Princeton  503  voted  for  it  and  92 
against.  At  Yale  a remarkably  large 
and  representative  vote  showed  1,1 12 
undergraduates  for  and  288  opposed 
to  universal  military  training.  At 
Williams  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
students  voted  and  the  result  was  very 
nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal training.  Lehigh  wrote  a most 
glorious  chapter  in  her  history,  when 


the  student  body  of  that  ^institution, 
more  than  700  men,  passed,  without 
one  dissenting  vote,  a resolution  stat- 
ing that  the  undergraduates  of  Lehigh 
were  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training.  This  remarkable  testimony, 
when  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  produced 
an  excellent  result,  though  somewhat 
disconcerting  to  the  enthusiastic  spon- 
sors of  the  pacifist  delegation.  May 
they  keep  up  the  good  work! 

Citizen’s  Rights  and  Duties 
Defined 

“The  Citizen,  his  Duties  and  his 
Rights”  was  the  subject  treated  by 
Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  before  the  Current 
Events  Club  of  Miami,  Florida,  on 
February  3,  1917. 

Colonel  Thompson  opened  his  ad- 
dress with  the  remark  that  with  the 
American  people  the  disposition  to 
think  about  rights  and  forget  about 
duties  was  strongly  marked.  One 
reason  for  this,  he  explained,  is  the 
struggle  between  the  advocates  of 
states’  rights  and  the  advocates  of  a 
strong  central  government.  Colonel 
Thompson  explained  the  contradis- 
tinction between  the  individual  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  also 
as  a citizen  of  the  individual  state. 
He  showed  the  function  of  the  state 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
nation  in  the  privileges  afforded  the 
citizen.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thinking  nationally 
and  indicated  how  the  great  national 
duties  in  their  order  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  justice  and  the  insuring  of 
domestic  tranquility.  He  asked  for 
a complete  understanding  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  said  that  while 
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every  age  and  every  generation  has 
been  familiar  with  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  this  day  and  this  generation  has 
a new  problem,  the  luxury  of  the  poor. 

A New  Chapter  in  Florida 

At  a meeting  held  January  12,  1917, 
on  the  yacht  Everglades,  off  Cocoanut 
Grove,  Florida,  a chapter  of  the 
Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League 
was  organized.  Mr.  R.  W.  Kelley,  of 
New  York,  made  an  interesting  ad- 
dress, outlining  the  history,  purpose, 
aims  and  policies  of  the  League,  and 
explaining  to  the  ladies  the  manner  in 
which  they  could  aid  in  its  patriotic 
work. 

Mrs.  Albert  Ross  told  of  the  local 
conditions  along  the  seacoast  of  Florida 
and  assured  the  League  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  F lorida  Woman  s 
Section.  Rear-Admirals  Wainwright 
and  Adams,  of  Washington,  and  Dr. 
Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York, 
were  present,  and  twenty-seven  ladies. 

The  new  Section  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  membership  and  expects  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  U.S.S. 
Florida. 

Arming  Merchantmen 

The  rules  of  international  law  per- 
mit merchantmen  to  carry  what 
armament  they  choose  provided  they 
make  no  aggressive  use  thereof.  An 
armed  belligerent  merchantman  en- 
gaged in  the  carriage  of  contraband 
or  attempting  to  pass  the  lines  of  a 
blockading  squadron  must  be  treated 
as  a noncombatant  vessel  until  it 
offers  resistance  to  capture.  1 he 
enforcement  of  this  rule,  as  is  well 
known,  interferes  with  the  effective 
use  of  German  submarines.  This  is- 
unfortunate  for  Germany,  but  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  connive  at  a 
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modification  of  the  existing  rule  which 
affords  some  slight  protection  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  neutrals. — Prof- 
essor Ellery  C.  Stowell,  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

A Word  From  England 

From  London  comes  this  cordial 
letter,  to  the  Executive  Secretary, 
bringing  the  greetings  of  the  British 
Navy  League: 

Dear  Sir:  I had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting your  most  cordial  and  en- 
couraging letter  and  the  message  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  transmit  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Organ- 
isation which  was  held  at  this  office 
on  the  18th  instant.  My  Committee 
are  very  much  touched  by  the  kindly 
sentiments  to  which  expression  is 
given  in  your  letter  and  enclosure  and 
desire  to  convey  its  profound  grati- 
tude to  your  Directors  and  to  you 
personally  for  the  generous  and  kindly 
things  you  say. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  us  to  know 
that  those  associated  with  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  sympathise 
with  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  are  fight- 
ing, and  that  in  this  gigantic  struggle 
we  have  with  us  the  support  of  the 
sound  naval  thought  of  the  people  of 
the  l Jnited  States. 

1 1 is  particularly  gratifying  to  us 
to  know  that  you  have  raised  a special 
lund  to  help  the  orphans  of  the  British 
Sailors  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Jut- 
land l ight,  and  we  are  very  proud  to 


know  that  the  results  of  your  appeal 
have  been  transmitted  to  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg. 

The  text  of  your  letter  and  message 
will  long  be  treasured  by  the  British 
Navy  League  as  a most  valuable  trib- 
ute to  our  work  and  a most  welcome 
appreciation  of  the  common  ideal 
which  both  our  bodies  seek  to  achieve. 

With  every  good  wish,  believe  me, 
Yours  sincerely, 

[Signed]  P.  J.  Hannon, 

General  Secretary. 

At  the  Motor  Boat  Show 

The  Navy  League  was  active  at  the 
13th  Annual  Motor  Boat  Show  held 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  January  27  to  February  3. 
Many  copies  of  Sea  Power  were  sold 
and  from  15,000  to  20,000  circulars 
and  pamphlets  distributed.  A number 
of  new  members  were  secured  and  a 
great  many  people  signified  their  in- 
tention of  joining. 

Rear  Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher, 
Commandant  of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  was  a visitor  at  the  Navy 
League  booth,  as  were  a number  ot 
other  prominent  people.  Many 
League  members  called  at  the  booth 
and  seemed  gratified  to  find  our 
representatives  present  and  preaching 
preparedness.  It  was  noticeable  that 
all  of  the  literature  handed  out  by  the 
Navy  League  was  carried  off,  while 
much  of  the  printed  matter  given  out 
by  other  exhibitors  was  soon  discarded. 
Navy  League  literature  was  not  found 
littering  the  floor  of  the  Palace  or 
scattered  about  in  the  subway  cars. 


A Message  from  France 

Ligue  Maritime  Francaise 

Paris  le  16  Janvier,  191, 
Monsieur  le  President  et  Mes 

SIEURS  LES  MEMBRES  DU  COMIT] 

de  la  Navy  League  of  the  Unitei 
• States,  New  York. 

Messieurs:  Le  Comite  de  la  Ligut 
Maritime  Frangaise  addresse  ai 
Comite  de  la  Ligue  Navale  des  Etats 
Unis,  l’expression  de  ses  chaleureuse: 
sympathies. 

II  felicite  la  Navy  League  de  la  par 
importante  qu’elle  a prise  an  develop 
pement  maritime  de  la  grande  re 
publique  Nord  Americaine. 

La  “Ligue  Maritime  Frangaise' 
sera  heureuse  d’entretenir  avec  1; 
“Navy  League  of  the  United  States’1 
les  relations  propres  a seconder  It 
developpement  des  relations  mari 
times  entre  les  deux  pays. 

Le  Directeur, 

E.  Roudeosaint 

This  cordial  letter  was  recently  re 
ceived  at  the  National  Headquarter 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  Unitec 
States.  To  it  the  following  reply  wa: 
made. 

February  12,  1917 
The  President  and  Members  of  tiii 

Ligue  Maritime  Francaise, 

8,  Rue  La  Boetie, 

Paris,  France. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  is  greatly  pleased  tc 
receive  the  friendly  and  brotherh 
greeting  of  the  Ligue  Maritime  Fran 
gaise,  forwarded  to  us  by  youi 
Director,  M.  Roudeosaint,  under  date 
of  January  16,  1917. 

America  has  never  forgotten  noi 
can  she  ever  forget  the  great  debt  shi 
owes  to  France  and  to  the  Frencl 
Navy.  Only  the  timely  coming  o 
the  Count  de  Grasse  and  his  gal  lam 
squadron  to  the  Chesapeake  in  1781 
enabled  us  to  win  the  most  momentum 
battle  in  all  our  history.  Then 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  fought 
side  by  side:  and  while  no  man  mi) 
lightly  hope  that  war  will  come  to  hi- 
country,  yet  it  cheers  and  strengthen- 
our  hearts  to  know  that  if  we  mus> 
again  unsheath  the  sword  it  will  be  t< 
fight  once  more  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  men  of  France,  who  are  doinj 
such  undreamed  of  feats  of  valor  anci 
deeds  of  endurance  in  fighting,  as  the) 
now  are,  for  civilization  and  righteous- 
ness. 

It  will  give  the  Navy  League  of  the 
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United  States  great  pleasure  to  co- 
operate with  their  brothers  of  the 
Ligue  Maritime  Frangaise  in  binding 
yet  closer  the  bonds  between  our  two 
peace-loving  countries. 

By  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee, 

Very  respectfully. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Activities  of  the  Navy  League  in 
Chicago 

During  the  winter  the  Chicago  sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  has  carried 
on  a most  successful  series  of  meetings, 
held  at  the  noon  hour  when  the 
members  and  their  triends  ha\e 
gathered  for  luncheon  and  listened  to 
addresses  on  the  subject  ot  prepared- 
ness. The  first  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  December  17,  and  was 
addressed  by  Commander  W.  A. 
Moffett,  U.S.N.,  Commandant  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station, 
and  F.  Herman  Gade,  Norwegian 
Consul  in  Chicago. 

On  January  4 a luncheon  was  held 
in  honor  of  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen. 
On  this  occasion  250  men  sat  down  to 
lunch  together  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Col. 
John  Temple  Graves,  Captain  E.  Z. 
Steever,  U.S.A.,  and  Captain  Amund- 
sen. The  Executive  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  Navy  League,  presented 
('apt.  Amundsen  with  a silk  United 
States  flag  to  be  carried  on  his  northern 
expedition. 

On  fanuary  23  the  hour  was  given 
over  to  the  consideration  of  military 
training  in  the  public  schools.  1 he 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  John 
Shoop,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 


Chicago,  and  Lieut.  J.  G.  < )rd,  U.S.A. 

Aside  from  the  Chicago  meetings 
there  have  been  many  enthusiastic 
Navy  League  gatherings  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  which  have  been 
addressed  by  William  Mather  Lewis, 
Field  Secretary.  Among  the  places 
at  which  these  meetings  have  been 
held  are  Detroit,  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Decatur, 
111.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Galesburg, 
111.,  Joliet,  111. 

Early  in  February,  by  permission  of 
Commander  Moffett,  a detachment 
from  the  Great  Lakes  I raining  Sta- 
tion paraded  in  Chicago,  visiting  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  marching  through 
the  Loop  district  and  the  principal 
shopping  streets.  The  sailors  were 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Three  of  the  largest  moving  picture 
theatres  in  the  city,  due  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Chicago  Field  Secretary, 
will  devote  their  entire  performance  to 
navy  films,  and  recruiting  officers  will 
be  stationed  outside  of  these  theatres. 
At  100  other  houses  a short  film  will 
be  run,  urging  enlistment  in  the  navy. 
The  League  is  working  hard  to  stimu- 
late navy  recruiting,  with  consider- 
able success. 

Offers  Boat  to  Navy 

Mr.  Julius  Heilner,  of  New  York, 
a member  of  the  Navy  League,  has 
offered  his  yacht,  Irwin  II,  to  the 
government,  to  be  used  in  any 
capacity  which  will  be  of  benefit. 
She  is  a 13-mile  motor  boat,  55  feet 
long,  13  feet  beam  and  her  large  fuel 
capacity  would  make  her  valuable  as 
a patrol  boat.  We  congratulate  the 
League  upon  Mr.  Heilner’s  patriotic 
act. 


New  Books  of  the  Month 


T he  War  and  Humanity.  A Further 

Discussion  of  the  Ethics  of  the  World 

War  and  the  Attitude  and  Duty  of  the 

United  States,  by  James  M.  Beck, 

LL.D.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1 .50. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Beck’s  book 
appeared  in  November,  1916,  and  in 
it,  while  discussing  the  submarine 
controversy,  issues  connected  with  the 
Lusitania  sinking  and  other  incidents 
of  the  war,  he  in  stalwart  terms 
criticised  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  In  a new  edition,  Mr. 
Beck  has  rewritten  the  introduction, 
bringing  down  his  discussion  of  the 
moral  issues  of  the  war  to  and  in- 
cluding the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

The  War  and  Humanity  as  Mr. 
Beck  himself  says,  may  be  regarded  as 
a sequel  to  The  Evidence  in  the  Case. 
In  the  latter  book  the  leading  motif 
was  the  moral  obligation  of  nations  to 
justify  their  acts  in  the  form  of  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  The 
author  calls  this  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Civilization.  The  War  and  Humanity 
consists  of  seven  essays  which  were 
originally  made  in  the  form  of  public 
addresses,  delivered  in  Canada  and 
in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  was  made  in  London  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  Mr.  Beck’s  honor 
by  the  “Pilgrims Society  of  England ”. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  January  of  this  year  Mr. 
Beck  addressed  the  American  “Pil- 
grims” at  the  Bankers  Club  in  New 
York.  This  address  would  add  an- 
other interesting  and  valuable  chapter 
to  The  War  and  Humanity  if  the 
author  deems  it  wise  to  make  the 
addition.  The  writer  explains  that 
these  addresses,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  he  has  adapted  into  the  form  of  a 
literary  essay,  adding  considerable 
material.  Two,  however,  are  printed 
as  orally  delivered  because  much  of 
their  force  depended  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and,  although  the 
spirit  loses  in  printed  form,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  retain  the  form  of  the 
spoken  word  rather  than  adapt  it. 

Beginning  the  book  is  the  essay 
which  the  writer  calls  “The  Distress 
of  Nations.”  In  it  Mr.  Beck  shows 
that  up  to  the  23d  of  July,  1914,  the 
world  was  apparently  living  in  a state 
of  profound  peace.  Many  enlightened 
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statesmen  were  confidently  of  the 
opinion  that  the  process  of  inter- 
national arbitration  would  abolish 
war;  and  more  than  one  European 
state  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  to  execute  an  agreement 
to  determine  all  differences  of  opinion 
by  arbitration,  although  they  might 
seem  to  involve  in  their  nature  even 
questions  of  national  honor.  Mr. 
Beck  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  times,  as  regards  increased 
intercommunication  of  men  and  their 
ability  to  come  into  the  closest  con- 
tact in  commercial  and  social  life,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sudden  flare  up 
of  the  world-wide  conflagration. 

Quoting  Mr.  Beck:  “Had  the  Aus- 
tro-Serbian  dispute  been  developed  in 
other  times  when  intercommunication 
was  less  easy,  there  would  at  least 
have  been  a cooling  time  and  there 
might  never  have  been  any  war.  But 
with  the  swift  communication  of  the 
telegraph  and  cable,  the  diplomatic 
wrangle,  which  preceeded  the  war, 
was  practically  as  though  the  Czar, 
the  Kaiser,  King  George,  Sazanoff, 
Count  Berchtold,  Von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  Viviani,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  were  in  one  room.  And  when 
men  quarrel  face  to  face  and  not  at  a 
discreet  distance,  we  know  how  quick- 
ly the  passions  rise  and  how  rapidly  a 
quarrel  may  pass  through  all  the  stages 
referred  to  by  Touchstone  in  4s  You 
Like  It.  This  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  1914.  With  the  world  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace  on  July  23d, 
there  was  within  a week  an  ex- 
change of  rapid-fire  telegrams  between 
rulers  and  statesmen,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  world  found 
itself  wrapped  in  a universal  flame 
because  one  group  of  disputants  had 
resolved  to  impose  its  will  on  the  other 
nations  or  have  recourse  to  war.” 
Mr.  Beck  analyzes  the  German 
mind  as  regards  ethical  conduct  and 
says  that  Prussian  psychology  has 
been  a revelation  to  the  world.  “To 
sink  a Lusitania,  shoot  an  Edith 
Cavell,  and  commit  a new  wholesale 
‘rape  of  the  Sabines’,  as  at  Lille,” 
says  Mr.  Beck,  “seems  to  these  mili- 
tary martinets  so  natural  that  they 
cannot  understand  the  indignation  of 
the  world.  The  German  theorist  is 
the  ‘wisest  fool  in  civilization’.” 
I'his  essay,  “The  Distress  of  Nations” 
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is  a forceful  arraignment  of  tl 
Central  Powers,  but  while  an  arraigi 
ment,  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
by  Americans  are  of  the  utmost  vali 
and  this  chapter  alone  is  one  of  tlii 
most  valuable  contributions  of  tl 
times  in  connection  with  the  wa 
In  “The  Submarine  Controversy 
Mr.  Beck  says  that  if  Ambassadr 
Bernstorff  had  been  given  his  pas; 
ports  when  American  citizens  wei 
warned  by  the  German  Governmer 
not  to  sail  on  the  Lusitania , it  is  prol 
able  that  the  Lusitania  would  nevt. 
have  been  sunk.  Emboldened  by  hi 
immunity  his  military  and  naval  al 
taches,  Von  Papen  and  Boy-Ed,  out 
raged  every  principle  of  diplomati 
intercourse  by  making  the  Unite' 
States  a base  of  belligerent  operations 
In  “The  Case  of  Edith  Cavell”  Mr 
Beck  tells  how  the  German  Govern 
ment  committed  a cowardly  murde 
in  the  execution  of  this  English  nursej 
The  writer  explains  how  the  polic; 
of  the  LTnited  States  at  this  time  ha 
been  influenced  in  no  small  degree  b; 
a mistaken  interpretation  of  Wash 
ington’s  farewell  address.  This  is  ; 
strong  brief,  worthy  of  such  an  emi 
nent  lawyer  and  skilled  writer. 

In  his  new  introduction  to  “Tin 
War  and  Humanity”  Mr.  Beck  says 
“ Dr.  Alfred  Zimmerman,  von  Jagowf 
successor  as  the  Imperial  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  expressed  hi: 
‘astonishment’  at  the  prompt  anc 
summary  action  of  President  Wilsor 
in  severing  diplomatic  relations  wit! 
Germany.  Dr.  Zimmerman  has  ar 
extraordinary  faculty  for  ‘astonish 
ment,  ’ for  when  Edith  Cavell  wa: 
shot  and  the  civilized  world  joined  ir 
a chorus  of  execration,  he  then  ex 
pressed  his  astonishment  that  tin 
world  should  show  so  much  concern 
about  the  execution  of  one  woman 
“We  suspect  that  Dr.  ZimmermanV 
astonishment  has  also  the  character 
of  disappointment  and  that  Germany 
did  not  expect  the  prompt  action 
which  the  President  so  wisely  and 
courageously  took.  This  was  prob- 
ably" the  more  disappointing,  for,  as  a 
result  of  President  Wilson’s  well  meant 
but,  as  the  event  proved,  misguided 
attempts  at  intervention,  Germany 
had,  for  the  moment,  and  until  she 
issued  her  audacious  challenge  to 
civilization  by  her  note  of  January 
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1,  a clear  advantage  in  the  more 
ecent  diplomatic  negotiations.  The 
norale  of  the  Entente  Powers  was 
emporarily  impaired  by  the  attempt 
,f  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
premature  negotiations.” 

Mr.  Beck  gives  President  Wil- 
,on  his  full  meed  of  praise  for  the 
nanner  in  which  he  acted  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Germany’s  last  communica- 
ion.  He  calls  this  “manly  courage” 
ind  says,  “President  Wilson  bravely 
aced  the  inevitable,  and  if  in  so  doing 
ie  reversed  a policy  which  he  had 
-onsistently  pursued  for  more  than 
two  years  and  which  I have  ventured 
[to  criticise  in  The  War  and  Humanity, 
lie  showed  in  such  reversal  the  greater 
moral  courage. 

The  War  and  Humanity,  together 
with  The  Evidence  in  the  Case,  should 
he  read  by  every  person  who  would  be 
well  informed  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  war  and  the  efforts  made  by 
diplomats  of  various  nations  to  justify 
their  positions  to  the  world,  and  by 
levery  one  who  believes  in  red-blooded 
Americanism  with  all  that  it  signifies. 

Right  and  Duty;  or  Citizen  and 
Soldier,  by  Frederick  A.  Kuenzli, 
Assistant  Appraiser,  Port  of  New 
York,  New  York.  Published  by 
National  Defense  Institute,  Tribune 
Building,  G.  E.  Stechert  & Co., 
Selling  Agents. 

Mr.  Kuenzli,  in  the  subtitle 
“Switzerland  Prepared  and  at  Peace; 
a Model  for  the  United  States,”  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  purpose  of  this  book. 
Formerly  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  Army 
and  a graduate  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich,  Mr.  Kuenzli  is  well 
equipped  to  explain  the  Swiss  military 
plan.  While  some  of  our  foremost 
military  men  do  not  agree  that  the 
Swiss  system  should  be  adopted  in  its 
i entirety  by  this  country,  it  certainly 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  the 
writer  gives  us  a clear  idea  of  that 
method.  The  author  is  convinced 
that  universal  military  training  for 
young  men  is  imperative  and  prefers 
the  Swiss  system.  He  undertakes  to 
show  by  the  achievements  of  the  Swiss 
what  should  be  done  and  how.  He 
explains  that  there  are  two  paths  to 
preparedness,  one  of  militarism,  repug- 
nant to  freemen,  and  the  other,  the 
way  of  education — the  training  and 
the  proper  development  of  the  bodies 
of  boys  while  they  are  in  school,  so 
that,  when  they  are  grown,  no  long 
period  of  military  training  will  be 
necessary  to  make  potential  soldiers 
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of  them.  He  asserts  that  physical 
training  of  the  boys  in  the  public 
schools,  complemented  at  maturity 
by  a short  period  of  universal  military 
training,  has  made  the  citizens  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  the  best  soldiers,  man 
for  man,  on  earth.  At  the  same  time, 
this  system  has  not  taken  any  democ- 
racy from  Switzerland  and  has  not 
made  of  her  a militaristic  nation. 
He  agrees  with  many  that  universal 
military  training  is  bound  to  come  in 
this  country. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  in 
this  book  is  the  text  of  the  Military 
Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Federation. 
This  article  is  not  long  and  deserves 
careful  reading.  The  book  as  a whole 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
present  discussion  of  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  along  these  lines. 

Gunshot  Injuries;  How  They  are 
Inflicted,  Their  Complications 
and  Treatment,  by  Colonel  Louis 
A La  Garde,  United  States  Army 
Medical  Corps  {Retired).  New 
York.  William  Wood  & Company. 
Colonel  La  Garde,  who  was  for- 
merly Commandant  and  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery,  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
School,  has  prepared  this  book  under 
the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  it  is 
published  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  This  is  the  second 
edition  of  Colonel  La  Garde’s  book, 
made  necessary  by  new  material  added 
to  the  literature  of  gunshot  injuries  as 
a result  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Thus, 
the  additions  made  in  the  present 
edition  refer  to  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  machine  guns  and  the  method 
of  fire  from  these  weapons,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  high  explosive  shell  and 
shrapnel  in  the  mobile  artillery  of  the 
French  and  German  armies.  The 
composition  of  the  compound  rifle 
bullet  of  the  British  Army  has  pro- 
voked anew  the  discussion  of  dumdum 
bullets.  This  is  treated  in  the  new 
edition.  The  chapter  on  infection  of 
gunshot  wounds  has  been  rearranged, 
and  most  of  it  rewritten.  This  was 
rendered  necessary  because  of  the 
valuable  contributions  which  the  bac- 
teriologists have  made  during  the 
present  war.  The  radical  departures 
which  have  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infected  wounds  by  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel,  Sir  A.  L.  Wright, 
Colonel  Gray  and  others  have  made 
it  necessary  to  rearrange  the  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  the  general  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds.  A new 
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chapter  has  been  added  on  the 
casualties  of  battles,  which  contains, 
besides  the  usual  statistics  well  known 
to  military  writers,  such  data  as  are 
available  from  estimates  of  losses  in 
the  present  war.  The  second  edition 
of  this  valuable  work  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  medical  men  and 
other  scientists  who  appreciated  Colo- 
nel La  Garde’s  book  in  its  first  edition. 

Military  and  Naval  America,  by 
Captain  Harrison  S.  Kerrick,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  New 
York,  Doubleday  Page  & Company. 
$2.00  net. 

Captain  Kerrick  has  compiled  a 
valuable  and  interesting  hand  book  of 
military  and  naval  facts  in  crisp  and 
vivid  style.  Through  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  government  offi- 
cials at  Washington,  he  has  been  able 
to  supply  a compendium  of  educa- 
tional information  concerning  the 
various  activities  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  auxiliary  elements  ot 
national  defense  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  combines  the  Revenue 
Cutter  and  Life  Saving  Service.  He 
has  also  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  Navy  League,  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts, 
military  colleges  and  camps  of  in- 
struction. The  volume  is  made  more 
complete  by  its  illustrations,  maps, 
diagrams  and  tables  of  organization, 
strength  and  pay.  The  book  comes 
at  an  opportune  time  and  is  well  worth 
reading  and  possessing  by  those  who 
would  be  informed  regarding  the  naval 
and  military  resources  of  America. 

The  Submarine  Torpedo  Boat:  Its 
Characteristics  and  Modern  Develop- 
ment, by  Allen  Hoar,  Junior  Member 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
New  York.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, $2.00. 

The  development  of  the  submarine 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been 
so  rapid,  especially  among  European 
nations,  and  the  secrets  of  construc- 
tion are  guarded  so  carefully,  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  work 
on  submarines  written  now  can  be 
anywhere  near  complete.  However, 
Mr.  Hoar  has  written  a book  ot 
general  interest  which  is  welcome  at 
this  time. 

The  early  development  of  the  sub- 
marine has  been  treated  by  several 
other  writers  and  this  fact  may  be  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Hoar  devotes  only  a 
few  pages  to  the  struggles  of  the 
pioneer  inventors.  Nevertheless,  lie 
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“Marked  by  a singular  directness  and  eloquence” — Daily  Mail 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Opinion  of 

The  War  and  Humanity” 

A Notable  Sequel  to  “The  Evidence  in  the  Case” 

By  JAMES  M.  BECK 

“I  most  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  a wide  circulation  ol  Mr.  Becks  ‘War  and 
Humanity.’  It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  every  sell-respecting  American,  who  loves  his  country 
should  read.  1 believe  that  its  circulation  throughout  the  whole  land  would  have  a very  real 
effect  in  educating  public  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  America  in  this  great  world  crisis.  Surely  we 
cannot  permanently  rest  content,  unless  we  prepare  ourselves  both  in  soul  and  in  body  to  do  our 
duty  as  a nation  in  the  world.  There  must  be  thorough  military  and  industrial  preparedness  in 
this  country;  there  must  be  an  aroused  and  quickened  patriotism,  and  a stern  determination  to 
see  that  the  rights  of  our  country,  and  its  citizens,  are  everywhere  respected;  and  there  must  be 
a keen  sense  of  international  duty,  and  of  the  shamefulness  of  neglecting  this  duty.  Such  is  the 
spirit  Americans  ought  to  possess,  and  this  book  of  Mr.  Beck’s  is  a potent  aid  in  the  creation  of 
such  a spirit.  ” Theodore  Roosevelt. 

American  Rights  Edition,  Postpaid,  $1.00  net 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Southern  Building, Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dignified,  clear  and  dispassionate,  a masterly  analysis  of  fundamental  factors,  leavened  with  noble 
and  persuasive  sentiment" — Daily  Telegraph 


Next  Summer  at  <ulver^ 

The  Culver  Summer  Schools  offer  a never-to-be- 
forgotten  vacation  at  a boy's  paradise.  Plan 
now  to  send  your  son  to  one  of  them  next  sum- 
mer— Naval.  Cavalry,  or  Woodcraft.  The  latter 
is  open  to  hoys  as  young  as  12  Write  for  which- 
ever catalog  interests  you  most 

(On  Lake  Maxinkuckee)  School  Secretary.  Culver,  Ind. 


PHILIPPINE  IS  THE  BEST  BOAT 


MAHOGANY 


WHY? 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS 


LIGHT  WEIGHT,  One  quarter  lighterthan  other  Mahoganies. 
HANDSOME  GRAIN.  Works  easily,  stays  put,  and  shows 
handsome  grain. 

LOW  PRICE.  Grows  under  the  F iagand  is  free  of  duty,  one 
third  less  price  than  other  Mahoganies. 

Used  and  specified  by  U.  S.  Navy,  William  Gardner,  and 
best  yards  on  Atlantic  Coast 

Large  and  Complete  Stock,  Immediate  Deliveries, 
Rough  or  Dressed 

Free  Samples  and  Prices  by  Return  Mail 

INDIANA  QUARTERED  OAK  CO. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 


Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical 
Schools  and  all  Institu  ions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

This  school  offer?  all  that  experience,  obser- 
vation and  money  can  give  in  location,  building 
construction  and  methods  of  life  and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses,  including 
pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accommoda- 
tions for  20  additional  students  in  January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


sketches  the  progress  of  the  undersea 
boat  from  the  one  built  by  van 
Drebbel,  the  Hollander,  in  1624, 
through  the  experiments  of  Bushnell, 
Fulton  and  the  French  inventors  down 
to  the  time  when  John  P.  Holland 
constructed  his  “Fenian  Ram”  in  the 
early  80’s.  As  indicating  how  recent 
the  development  of  the  submarine  is, 
the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1902  Lieutenant  Chandler, 
U.S.N.,  in  discussing  tactical  torpedo 
warfare  before  the  Naval  Institute  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
said  that  the  submarine  had  not  de- 
veloped far  enough  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  in  warfare  and  so  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  consideration. 


Aided  by  excellent  photographs  ot 
submarines  in  dry  dock  and  in  motion, 
Mr.  Hoar  in  an  entertaining  manner 
shows  how  these  vessels  are  con- 
structed and  operated.  He  devotes 
much  attention  to  the  design  of  the 
craft  and  to  the  power  plant.  Re- 
garding iuture  development  he  pre- 
dicts that  submarines  of  the  future 
will  be  capable  of  operating  freely  at 
great  distances  from  the  base,  and  will 
combine  to  a certain  extent  the 
qualities  of  a surface  cruiser  and  those 
of  the  under-water  craft.  He  does 
not  believe  that  merely  increasing  the 
size  of  the  submarine  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a big  ship,  say  4,000  or  5,000 
'tons  displacement,  would  necessarily 


give  an  added  efficiency.  Speed  on 
the  surface  and  below  is  what  is 
needed.  This  speed,  he  thinks,  will 
be  obtained  by  doing  away  with  the 
dual  power  system  and  by  depending 
upon  an  internal  combustion  engine 
or  a steam  plant.  With  the  advent  of 
such  a system  surface  speeds  ot  20 
knots,  and  submerged  speeds  of  16 
to  18  knots,  would  be  feasible. 

Interesting  chapters  are  those  on 
the  torpedo  and  the  submarine  mine. 
The  plates  accompanying  the  book 
contain  plans  and  profiles  ot  different 
types  of  submarines  in  use  in  various 
navies,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  the 
appendix  contains  a list  of  submarines 
in  the  principal  navies  of  the  world. 
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Do  You  Know  Naval  History? 

Constitution  did  not  get  out  again  that  year.  She  left  on  New  Year's  Day,  1814,  under  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  and  made  a 
cruise  to  South  America.  On  her  return  she  was  chased  into  Marblehead  by  two  British  38-gun  frigates  the  Junon  and  T, eneda . 
They  were  sighted  at  daybreak  and  the  chase  lasted  till  1.30  P.  M„  the  Constitution  throwing  overboard  water,  casks  spirits, 
stores,  etc.,  to  lighten  ship  and  increase  her  speed. 

Joshua  Barney  was  a Baltimore  boy  who  went  to  sea  when  eleven  years  old,  was  second  mate  at  fourteen,  first . mate ^a  yea, 
later  and  then,  through  the  death  of  his  captain,  in  command  of  a merchantman.  During  the  Revolution  he  saw  plentyo 
fighting  was  captured  twice,  once  being  confined  on  the  infamous  Jersey  and  once  in  Mill  Prison,  from  which  he  escaped. 

1782,  when  twenty-three,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  cruiser  Hyder  Ally,  a g* 

6-pounders.  On  April  8,  while  convoying  a fleet  of  merchantmen  to  sea,  she  captured  H.B.M.S.  General  Monk,  twentj 

o-pounders,  after  a desperate  battle.  f 

Across  the  Firth  of  Solway  and  nearly  opposite  Kircudbright,  the  birthplace  of  John  Paul  Jones,  hes  tho  itt  e ng  is  1 own 10 
Whitehaven.  Jones  landed  there  on  April  23,  1778,  while  in  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Ranger  18  guns.  The .funsf  f 6 
defending  the  town  were  spiked,  shipping  in  port  was  burned  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  off  Ejl  of  Selk  rk  The 
was  absent,  but  some  of  his  plate  was  taken  by  the  Ranger’s  men,  and  Jones  was  thereafter  called  The  Pirate  He  bought 
the  silver  after  its  sale  as  prize  and  returned  it  to  the  Countess  with  a graceful  letter,  which  was  acknowledged  b>  the  Earl. 

Farragut's  first  great  battle  was  the  passage  of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans  on  the  night  of  April  24,  1862  w mon  cet 
was  composed  of  23  vessels,  mounting  184  guns.  The  forts  mounted  109  guns,  varying  in  size  from 

supported  by  the  ironclad  Louisiana  (unfinished  and  with  nearly  useless  engines)  the  ram  McRae,  the  ram  Manassas,  which  was 
bravely  handled,  and  nine  light  gunboats,  only  one  of  which  took  any  creditable  part  in  the  fight.  A squadron  of  20  mortar  boa  s 
under  Commander  D.  D.  Porter,  bombarded  the  forts  for  a week,  dropping  in  a shell  every  ninety  seconds.  New  Orleans 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  fleet  and  was  occupied  by  the  army  after  the  passage. 

The  U.S.  18-gun  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  named  for  the  British  brig  sunk  by  the  Hornet  in  1813,  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Lewis  Warrington.  On  April  .9.  ,8,4.  she  fell  in  with  three  merchant  ships  convoyed  by  H.  B.  M.  S.  bug:  After, cer.  etghle 
jtpounder  carronades.  The  action  listed  45  minutes.  It  began  with  the  loss  of  the  Pack's  forward  sails  and  ended  w„h 
the  surrender  of  the  Epervier,  with  forty-five  round  shot  in  her  hull  and  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold. 
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Capture  of  the  Redan  battery  at  Island  No,  10,  Mississippi  River, 
by  the  boat  expedition  under  Col.  G.  W.  Roberts  and  Master  J.  V. 
Johnston,  1862.  


U.  S.  Frigate  Alliance  (32  guns),  Capt.  J.  Barry,  captured  the 
British  privateers  Mars  (26  guns),  Capt.  J.  Privo,  and  Minerva 
(10  guns),  Capt.  J.  Lecoster,  off  the  coast  of  France,  1781. 


U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution  (44  guns),  Capt.  C.  Stewart,  chased 
off  Marblehead,  Mass.,  by  H.  B.  M.  frigates  Junon  (38  guns).  Capt. 
Upton  and  Tenedos  (38  guns),  Capt.  Parker,  1814.  


U.  S.  Ironclad  Carondelet  (13  guns),  Com.  H.  Walke,  ran  past 
the  Confederate  batteries  at  Island  No.  10,  Mississippi  River, 

1862. 


Capture  of  five  slave  trading  schooners  off  Cape  Mount,  Africa, 
by  the  U.  S.  Ship  Cyane  (34  guns),  Capt.  E.  Trenchard,  1820. 


Action  between  the  U.  S.  squadron  under  Commo.  E.  Hopkins  and 
H B.  M.  Ship  Glasgow  (20  guns),  Capt.  T.  Howe,  off  Block 
Island,  lasting  three  hours,  when  the  latter  made  her  escape,  1776. 


Attack  upon  the  defences  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the  U.  S.  iron- 
clads under  Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  1863. 


Privateer  Ship  Hyder  Ally  (16  guns),  Lieut.  J.  Barney,  captured 
H.  B.  M.  Ship  General  Monk  (20  guns)_,  Capt.  Rodgers,  in  Delaware 
Bay,  after  an  action  of  45  minutes,  1782. 


U.  S.  Schooner  Nonsuch  (14  guns),  S’l.  Master  J.  Mork,  captured 
the  British  Privateer  Caledonia  (8  guns),  off  the  Southern  coast, 

1813. 


Co-operation  of  the  naval  battery  (4  guns),  Com.  ( . R.  P.  Rodgers, 
in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  1862. 


Boat  expedition  from  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Vandalia  under 
Lieut.  L.  M.  Powell,  into  Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  in  search  of 
hostile  Indians,  1836. 

Attack  on  the  U.  S.  ironclads  Osage  (2  guns).  Lexington  (5  guns), 
and  Black  Hawk  (16  guns),  while  aground  in  the  Red  River,  La.,  by 
the  Confederate  troops  under  Gen.  T.  Green,  1864. 

Expedition  into  the  interior  from  Alvarado,  Mexico,  by  the  U.  S. 
steamers  Spitfire  (3  guns),  and  Petrit.a  (2  guns),  and  the  Schooner 
Reefer  (1  gun),  1847. 


U.  S.  Ship  Ranger  (18  guns).  Capt.  J.  P.  Jones,  captured  a British 
brig,  off  Cape  Clear,  Ireland.  1778. 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  by  the  mortar  flotilla  under 
Capt.  H.  E.  Maynadier,  1862. 
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Passage  of  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  by  the 
U.  S.  gunboat  squadron  under  Act.  Rear-Admiral  D,  D.  Forter, 
1863.  

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Ceres  (2  guns).  Act.  Master 
H.  H.  Foster,  with  the  Confederate  batteries  in  the  Roanoke  River, 
n!  C.,  1864.'  


Expedition  against  Tuxpan,  Mexico,  by  the  U.  S.  squadron  under 
Commo.  M.  C.  Perry,  1847. 


U.  S.  Frigate  Trumbull  (28  guns),  Capt.  D.  Saltonstall.  captured 
two  British  transports,  off  New  York,  1777. 


Expedition  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  by  the  Potomac  flotilla  under 
Lieut.  R.  H.  Wyman,  1862. 


Destruction  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1861. 


Bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  Mississippi  River. 
La.,  by  the  U.  S.  mortar  flotilla  under  Com.  D.  D.  Porter,  1862. 


Descent  upon  Whitehaven,  England,  and  St.  Mary  s Scotland, 
by  the  U.  S.  Ship  Ranger  (18  guns),  Capt.  J.  P.  Jones,  17/8. 


Passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  La.,  by  the  U.  S.  fleet 
under  Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  after  an  action  of  three  hours, 
1862.  

Engagement  between  the  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  Foote  (3  guns). 
Lieut.  W.  L.  Rodgers,  and  the  Spanish  Gunboat  l.igera,  near  Diana 
Cay,  Cuba,  1898.  

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  steamers  Fort  Hindman  (7  guns).  Cricket 
(6  guns),  and  Juliet  (6  guns),  with  a large  Confederate  force  in  Cane 
River.  La..  1864. 


Attack  upon  Derne.  Libya,  by  the  U.  S.  Brig  Argus  (16  guns). 
Schooner  Nautilus  (12  guns),  and  Sloop  Hornet  (10  guns),  under 
M'r.  Comdt.  I.  Hull,  1805. 


Reconnoissance  in  St.  John's  River,  Ha.,  by  the  U.  S.  Steamei 
Ottawa  (5  guns),  Lt.  Com.  S.  L.  Breese,  1864. 


U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Peacock  (18  guns),  M'r.  Comdt.  L.  Warrington, 
captured  H.  B.  M.  Brig  Epervier  (18  guns),  Capt.  R.  W.  Wales, 
off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  1814.  


Establishment  of  the  Navy  Department,  with  Beniamin  Stoddert 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1798. 
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EDITORIAL 


No  Looking  Back 

“No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit 
(or  the  kingdom  of  God." 

WE  HAVE  been  hesitant  about  it.  Personally  I 
think  we  should  have  done  it  immediately  upon  the 
-inking  of  the  Lusitania,  for  in  dealing  with  reckless  rulers 
as  with  ruthless  persons  in  private  life  it  is  enough  to 
know  the  state  of  mind,  the  desperation,  the  manifest 
purpose,  as  revealed  in  a deliberate  act,  especially  as 
interpreted  by  a bold  avowal.  It  is  folly  to  parley  with  a 
madman;  it  is  cowardly  to  sidestep  and  leave  him  at  large. 

It  is  a solemn  thing  we  have  undertaken— the  vindica- 
tion of  the  nation’s  right.  We  are  affirming  that  the 
person  of  a sailor  is  as  precious  as  the  person  of  the 
President;  that  the  deck  of  a ship  flying  the  flag  and  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  business  on  the  highway  of  the  seas 
is  as  much  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  the  spot 
under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  An  assault  upon  one  is  to 
be  resisted  and  resented  as  vigorously  as  an  assault  upon 
the  other.  Any  other  policy  gives  the  lie  to  democracy 
and  makes  mockery  of  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  ot 
happiness.  ’’ 

The  ploughman  is  not  the  invisible,  impalpable,  im- 
personal entity  we  call  “the  government.”  He  is  the 
citizen,  several  and  composite,  of  whose  principles  and 
responsibilities  the  government  is  the  mere  expression. 
He  is  you  and  I,  the  man  in  the  street  and  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shop  and  on  the  line,  the  pacifist  and  the  jingo,  the 
civilian  and  the  enlisted  man  alike.  The  duties  of  citizen- 
ship are  not  divisible  or  transferable;  they  are  uniform  and 
universal;  they  differ  only  in  application  according  to 
fitness  and  faculty. 

The  task  is  not  apt  to  be  an  easy  one.  War  in  this 
instance  may  consist  more  of  organized  industry  than  of 
killing;  it  may  require  a vast  expenditure  of  both.  It  was 
four  years  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox.  From  Belgium 
to  Berlin  may  be  longer.  It  may  be  only  an  armed  parade 
across  the  Atlantic;  it  may  be  an  expeditionary  force  of 
millions;  it  may  go  to  the  length  of  bitter  privation. 

But  there  is  to  be  no  looking  back.  Prudence  is  to  be  ob- 
served but  lagging  would  be  near  treason.  Statesmen  and 
citizen,  soldier  and  civilian,  sailor  and  landsman  must 
move  forward.  Some  wall  stumble,  some  will  fall  crippled, 
some  will  lie  stark,  some  wall  remain  to  minister  and  to 


mourn.  That  is  all  in  the  fortune  of  life  and  death  at 
peace  or  war.  We  are  no  longer  our  own,  nor  mother’s, 
wife’s,  children’s;  we  are  our  country’s,  or  base  deserters 
fit  only  to  face  a firing  squad. 

Looking  back  from  Gethsemane  would  have  w recked 
the  wffiole  moral  and  spiritual  structure  of  mankind. 
Looking  back  from  the  decree  of  armed  ships  would  w reck 
the  whole  structure  of  independence  and  freedom.  Noth- 
ing worth  wdiile  in  life  is  attained  without  sacrifice.  Any 
treasure  of  liberty  or  possession  worth  preserving  is  wrorth 
fighting  for,  if  fighting  is  the  only  means  of  preservation. 

As  he  wdio  looks  back  from  the  moral  or  spiritual  task 
is  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  who  looks  back  from 
the  nation’s  task  is  unfit  for  the  citizenship  of  the  republic. 

Clarence  Ousley 

Keep  Them  Well 

MANY  local  branches  of  the  Navy  League  are  already 
at  work  turning  out  clothing  and  comfort  stores  for 
the  men  of  the  navy.  The  cooperation  of  hundreds  of 
women  affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross  has  been  spontaneous 
and  invaluable.  When  we  thanked  one  chief  of  a Red 
Cross  section  for  her  unselfish  work  for  an  organization 
not  formally  connected  with  her  own  association  she 
replied,  “No,  it  w-as  not  wholly  unselfish;  it  used  to  be  our 
w'ork  to  minister  to  the  ill,  but  if  we  turn  in  and  help  the 
Navy  League  in  its  splendid  campaign,  so  many  men  will 
be  saved  from  suffering  and  exposure  that  the  number  of 
patients  we  shall  have  to  look  out  for  will  be  vastly  de- 
creased. ” 

She  is  right;  better  save  men  from  illness  than  nurse 
them  safely  through  it. 

Battle  Cruiser  Criticisms 

WE  REGRET  that  during  the  past  month  one  ot  the 
preparedness  leagues  has  seen  fit  to  attack  Secretary 
Daniels  because  it  disapproves  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
designs  of  the  new  battle  cruisers.  This  is  not  a good  time 
to  indulge  in  personal  abuse  and  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy. 

Our  neighbor’s  nautical  knowledge  is  none  too  great. 
When  it  recently  made  public  its  views  of  our  naval  needs 
it  typified  American  sea  power  by  a picture  of  a nondescript 
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vessel  somewhat  resembling  the  Queen  Mary  and  flying 
the  British  flag. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  not  responsible 
for  the  designs  in  question  and  has  done  no  more  than 
approve  the  plans  submitted  to  him  by  competent  ex- 
perts— men  who  really  know  how  to  design  and  build 
ships  and  engines. 

The  league  referred  to  does  not  even  know  the  details 
of  these  designs,  and  makes  some  rash  assumptions  which 
will  come  back  to  embarrass  the  prophets  when  the 
vessels  are  finally  built  and  their  plans  are  disclosed — for, 
of  course,  the  Department  will  not  yield  to  this  clamor  and 
prematurely  disclose  the  secrets  of  its  designs.  Those  who 
know  the  plans,  however,  know  that  they  take  us  a long 
way  forward  in  naval  construction.  No  other  such  single 
stride  has  been  made  since  the  Dreadnought  was  launched. 
Those  who  do  not  know  the  plans  but  know  the  service 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  these  criticisms,  which  should 
really  count  for  nothing  when  weighed  against  the  favor- 
able opinions  of  four  such  men  as  Admiral  Griffin,  Chief 
Constructor  Taylor,  Captain  Dyson  and  Naval  Con- 
structor McBride. 

Dr.  Grayson  Confirmed 

IN  OUR  March  issue  we  stated  that  some  of  Dr.  Cary 
T.  Grayson’s  friends  said  that  he  is  a man  ot  delicacy 
ot  sentiment. 

They  wronged  him. 

Universal  Training  and  The  Negro  Problem 

IN  ALL  sections  of  our  country  to-day  the  balance  ot 
public  opinion  inclines  to  some  form  of  national  pre- 
paredness. If  the  tendency  of  the  past  year  continues, 
this  balance  will  shortly  be  compelling  and  our  repre- 
sentatives will  act. 

Meantime,  the  details  as  to  the  exact  form  ol  our 
preparation  have  not  been  determined  and  have  indeed 
hardly  been  the  subject  of  thoughtful  public  discussion. 
Wisely,  the  press  and  other  leaders  of  national  thought 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  main  idea  “preparedness”,  is 
understood  and  approved.  Now  they  are  turning  to  the 
details. 

Since  only  Europe  and  Japan  have  heretofore  been 
prepared  in  a military  sense,  it  is  to  them  that  we  must 
look  for  lessons  from  experience.  We  find  two  distinct 
systems  of  national  defense.  These  may  be  roughly 
referred  to  as  the  army  and  the  navy  systems.  I he 
first,  exemplified  by  the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  is 
founded  on  universal  military  training  of  young  men  as 
they  reach  the  arms-bearing  age.  The  second  system, 
exemplified  by  Great  Britain  and  employed  by  her  during 
the  present  war,  provides  for  neither  universal  nor  even 
general  training  of  the  country’s  youths,  but  relies  upon 
a strong  and  prepared  navy  to  hold  off  the  enemy  and 
keep  him  employed  while  the  army  is  being  raised  and 
drilled. 

We  fear  that  n the  discussion  which  has  heretofore 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  somewhat 
rashly  assumed  that  the  former  of  these  systems  is  entirely 
applicable  to  this  country  and  that  we  have  merely  to 
adopt  the  Swiss,  the  Australian  or  the  Argentine  ideas  and 
th, it  they  will  automatically  fit  themselves  to  our  con- 
ditions. It  is  undoubtedly  comforting  and  alluring  to 
hear  some  deep  voiced  orator  declare  that  we  should  com- 


pel military  education  just  as  we  now  compel  public 
school  instruction;  that  the  duty  to  defend  and  the  duty 
to  support  the  country  are  equally  obligatory;  that  a 
defense  by  voluntary  enlistments  is  as  ridiculous  as  would 
be  the  voluntary  payment  of  taxes;  that  absolutely  every 
physically  fit  man  should  be  drilled,  and  that  when  the 
rich  man  and  the  poor  man  serve  elbowr  to  elbow  and  drink 
from  the  same  canteen,  then  class  prejudices  will  disappear 
and  the  problems  ol  labor’s  relation  to  capital  will  have 
been  solved. 

But  is  this  true?  Do  our  conditions  lend  themselves  to 
universality  of  service?  Is  this  highly  desirable  national 
brotherhood  even  a possibility  in  our  country? 

The  Navy  League  earnestly  favors  universal  training. 
We  believe  that  even  should  there  be  no  more  wars,  yet 
universal  training  wmuld  pay  a great  national  dividend  of 
better  health,  better  mo  als,  and  of  increased  efficiency 
through  better  team  work.  And  we  believe  that  if  there 
are  to  be  wars,  then  universal  military  training  will  save 
us  from  vast  suffering  and  sorrow  and  ultimately  preserve 
our  liberties. 

But  however  desirable  universal  training  may  be,  we 
shall  not  make  real  progress  by  concealing  the  fact  that  its 
adoption  in  this  country  is  surrounded  with  great  and  even 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  most  apparent 
of  these  obstacles  arises  from  our  large  negro  population. 
Will  the  white  man  drill  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  negro? 
Will  the  South — and  the  South  is  in  political  control  of 
the  government — consent  to  see  its  entire  negro  population 
organized,  drilled  and  disciplined  and  partly  armed? 
Can  the  President  himself  a Southern  man — approve 
such  a measure  against  the  wishes,  the  interests  or  the 
prejudices  of  Southern  men— and  women? 

Some  of  those  who  have  given  the  most  and  the  best 
thought  to  this  problem  fear  that  the  very  universality  of 
the  plan  renders  it  inapplicable  to  a population  so  hetero- 
geneous as  our  own. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  then  that  the  situation  is  one 
which  requires  open-minded  study  and  frank  discussion. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  solution  of 
this  particular  military  problem  should  not  be  left  w?holly 
to  the  army  experts,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  a service 
which  never  has  an  unassimilable  minority  to  deal  with. 

“Piracies  and  Felonies” 

SECTION  8 of  that  quaint  and  obsolescent  instrument, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  provides  that 

“The  Congress  shall  have  Power To 

define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the 
high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations.” 
Does  unlimited  “frightfulness”  at  sea  come  under  this 
section? 

Motor  Boats  in  War 

\ 

SUBMARINE  chasers,  of  which  the  daily  papers  have 
recently  had  much  to  say,  are  a development  of  the 
war.  The  size  of  these  boats  is  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  to  operate.  The 
British  chasers  are  built  to  keep  the  open  sea  for  several 
days  at  a time,  and  are  generally  about  110  feet  long  and 
have  two  gasoline  engines  developing  about  300  horsepow  er 
each  and  giving  the  boats  a speed  of  something  over  18 
knots. 

In  smooth  water,  much  smaller  craft  are  used  for  the 
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work.  The  chasers  are  not  expected  to  overtake  and 
destroy  their  prey,  and  a chaser  which  comes  across  a 
submarine  cruising  on  the  surface,  quickly  finds  herself 
the  pursued  and  not  the  pursuer.  When,  however,  the*, 
submarine  is  found  submerged  or  showing  her  periscope 
she  is  in  a bad  way,  for  the  chaser  will  hang  on  and  the 
submarine  cannot — or  dare  not — come  to  the  sui  t ace 
or  even  let  her  periscope  stay  up  far  enough  for  use.  I he 
chaser,  in  short,  chases  the  submarine  below  the  surface 
where  it  is  blind  and  helpless. 

In  the  event  of  submarine  activity  on  our  coast  our 
motor  boats  and  their  ow  ners  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  our  defense.  Motor  boating — a sport  in  which  we  lead 
the  world — may  soon  become  the  most  exciting  and  useful 
form  of  big-game  hunting. 

The  Right  to  be  Trained 

EVERY  youth  has  a right  to  the  lite-long  benefits,  both 
mental  and  physical,  which  would  result  from  uni- 
versal military  training,  exactly  as  he  has  a right  to  the 
benefits  of  a common  school  education.”— Henry  B.  Joy. 

Our  Protector 

WHAT  would  happen  to  the  United  States  it  Great 
Britain’s  navy  should  for  one  day  lose  control  of  the 

seas? 

The  German  fleet  would  be  out,  Prussian  raiders  would 
be  on  the  trade  routes  and  murder  would  ride  the  waves. 

Our  trade  balance  would  fall  at  the  rate  of  five  billions 
per  year;  our  financial  structure  would  tremble,  security 
holders  would  be  ruined;  our  foreign  commerce  would  stop; 
factories  would  close;  capital  and  labor  would  both  be 
wounded  almost  to  death,  and  idleness,  want  and  suffering 
would  be  our  portion. 

Even  worse  might  happen. 

Humiliating — and  alarming — as  it  is,  we  should  fairly 
lace  the  fact  that  to-day  we  are  dependent  for  our  pros- 
perity, our  safety,  our  happiness  and  almost  for  our 
national  honor  on — the  British  Fleet. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Patriotism,  Not  Charity 

SUPPOSE  a man  saved  your  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
and  at  the  expense  of  a mangled  arm;  suppose  you 
helped  him  to  a chair  and  bound  up  his  wounds;  suppose 
you  loaned  him  an  old  coat  to  shelter  him  from  the  weather 
while  he  was  being  taken  home;  would  you  call  your 
action  “charity”?  Would  you  consider  that  you  had  been 
stirred  by  feelings  of  compassion? 

Suppose  a sailor  on  a torpedo  boat,  drenched  by  freezing 
spray,  was  made  comfortable  by  a blue  muffler,  knit  of 
yarn  obtained  from  the  Navy  League’s  Comforts  Com- 
mittee, would  you  call  it  “charity”?  Would  you  consider 
it  compassion  or  pity  that  furnished  the  yarn  and  the 
knitting? 

American  seamen  need  no  charity.  If  your  zeal  to  be 
a worker  for  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
is  prompted  or  stirred  by  feelings  of  charity,  do  not  take 
up  the  work.  Do  not  buy  yarn.  Do  not  knit.  Keep 
away  from  the  Comforts  Committee.  You  are  not 
wanted. 

Do  you  realize  that  every  time  a bluejacket  stands  a 
watch  at  sea  he  is  doing  it  for  you;  do  you  realize  that  the 
lives  of  the  entire  ship’s  company  may  depend  upon  the 


comfort  of  the  men  on  watch,  and  do  you  realize  that  if 
that  ship’s  company  happens  to  be  lost  their  lives  are  lost 
for  you  ? 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  best  fed  and  the  best 
clothed  navy  in  the  world.  Everything  that  is  necessary 
for  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  individual  is  supplied 
by  the  Government  so  far  as  is  possible.  I here  are  many 
good  reasons  why  such  things  as  mufflers  and  wristlets  are 
not  supplied  to  the  men  in  our  navy  or  the  men  in  any 
other  navy.  There  must  be  a limit  to  the  articles  of 
clothing  given  to  the  men.  Our  Government  cannot  give 
every  bluejacket  a Saratoga  trunk,  a few  hat  boxes  and 
some  umbrellas.  There  are  certain  intimate  things  which 
every  individual  feels  are  entirely  personal  to  himself  and 
add  to  his  own  comfort;  in  this  case  comfort  is  efficiency 
plus. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis  and  visit 
the  rooms  used  by  the  cadets  or  midshipmen?  If  you 
did  you  noticed  that  there  were  no  pincushions  on  a dress- 
ing case,  but  you  didn’t  think  there  were  no  pins  used. 
The  border  line  between  utility  and  luxury  is  as  hard  to 
define  as  that  between  sanity  and  insanity.  There  are 
times  when  articles  of  comfort  might  be  classed  as  luxuries, 
and  the  other  way  around. 

It  is  a small  thing,  after  all,  that  you  are  asked  to  do, 
but  let  it  first  of  all  be  considered  that  the  noble  women 
who  are  on  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
are  patriots.  They  think  patriotism  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  they  act  patriotism.  No  thought  of  charity 
enters  their  minds.  If  they  were  not  women,  they  are 
of  the  kind  who  would  be  on  the  ships  doing  their  part,  or 
in  the  trenches  ready  to  “go  over  the  top.  That  is  the 
kind  of  humanity  that  animates  the  workers  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee.  If  they  were  fighters  they  would  fight 
as  hard  as  they  work.  II  they  were  shirkers  they  would 
not  be  working  at  all  for  this  cause,  but  they  might  be 
making  beaded  pincushions  tor  some  benighted  heathen 
who  never  saw  a pin  in  his  life,  or  embroidering  slippers 
for  some  unmarried  curate  who  already  had  a closet  full  of 
slippers. 

It  is  true  that  “Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind”; 
also  that  “Charity  begins  at  home”,  but  patriotism 
begins  at  home,  too,  and  the  home  of  patriotism  follows 
the  flag.  Let  us  repeat  the  sentiment  expressed  in  print 
when  the  announcement  of  the  Navy  League’s  Comforts 
Committee  was  first  made: 

No  Charity  is  Asked  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  at  this  Juncture,  But  a Visible  Material 
Patriotism  is  Demanded. 

The  Spread  of  Democracy 

IN  MANY  respects  the  two  countries  of  greatest  interest 
to  this  troubled  world  to-day  are  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  What  can  Germany  do  and  what  will  she 
do  to  prolong  the  war,  and  what  can  we  do  and  what  will 
we  do  to  end  the  struggle,  are  the  vital  questions  of  to-day. 

The  most  important  occurrence  of  yesterday  was  the 
action  of  the  Russian  people. 

He  who  can  tell  what  effect  that  dramatic  action  will 
have  upon  Germany  and  upon  the  United  States  can 
write  the  history  of  the  coming  year. 

To  us,  this  event  means  much.  There  have  been  two 
objections  to  our  entering  upon  the  war  on  the  side  of 
despotic  Russia.  First,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  a 
Russian  alliance  with  a fight  for  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
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liberty  of  the  individual.  Second,  the  Hebrew  vote  is 
strong  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  invoked  against 
Russia.  The  leaders  of  the  great  parties  have  hesitated 
to  espouse  the  Russian  cause  lest  they  should  lose  the 
Ghetto  vote.  Now,  both  of  these  objections  are  swept 
away  and  our  path  to  the  side  of  the  Allies  is  perceptibly 
cleared,  straightened  and  shortened. 

As  to  Germany — what  effect  will  a democratic  Russia 
have  upon  the  Teutonic  peoples?  Does  it  hearten  or 
terrorize  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Junkers? 

“Sometimes  in  Wagner’s  musical  dramas  the  introduc- 
tion of  a few  notes  from  some  leading  melody  foretells  the 
inevitable  catastrophe  toward  which  the  action  is  moving; 
as  when  in  Lohengrin’s  bridal  chamber  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  distant  grail  motive  steals  suddenly  upon 
the  ear,  and  the  heart  of  the  rapt  listener  is  smitten  with 
a sense  of  impending  doom.” 

> These  swelling  notes  of  conquering  democracy  may  well 
induce  a sympathetic  theme  in  Germany  itself.  With 
China,  Russia — and  it  may  well  be  Germany — as  democ- 
racies we  shall  see  that  in  a short  century  and  a half 
the  doctrine  of  the  American  patriots  of  1776  has  spread 
until  a whole  world  is  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Melting  Pot 

IF  UNIVKRSAL  service  is  adopted  soon,  we  know  a 
certain  district  in  New  York  where  the  regiment  will 
contain  representatives  of  England,  Ireland,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  etc.  Here  indeed  is  going  to 
be  an  experiment  in  the  Melting  Pot  business,  and  there 
probably  will  be  heat  enough  to  melt  something. 

Why  You  Should  Help 

We  have  heard  many  people  speak  of  our  War  Relief 
W ork  as  a charity.  We  do  not  regard  this  work  as  a char- 
ity. We  do  not  want  the  man  or  woman  who  does.  The 
situation  is  such  that  if,  to-day,  a sailor  were  wounded  in 
battle,  he  would  be  forced  to  buy,  from  his  own  scanty 
pay,  a new  uniform  to  replace  the  one  stained  by  the  blood 
he  shed  in  our  defense.  To  replace  this  uniform  and  to 
provide  the  articles  necessary  to  equip  him  completely 
is  no  more  a charity  than  is  the  paying  of  taxes. 

It  may  seem  hard  that  you  must  help  where  some 
departments  should  already  have  provided  these  things, 
but  our  present  state  of  unpreparedness  is  too  colossal  to 
attribute  to  one  man  or  one  group  of  men.  When  you 
help  in  this  way  to-day  you  are  only  paying  for  the  apathy 
of  yourself  or  your  neighbor  in  the  past.  For  every  time 
you  have  listened  quietly  to  a “peace  at  any  price” 
doctrine,  resolve,  now,  that  next  time  you  will  raise  your 
voice  for  those  things  in  which  you  believe.  If  this 
country  is  to  escape  disaster,  we  must,  by  extra  activity 
to-day,  undo  the  results  of  yesterday’s  indifference. 

The  Supreme  Court  Speaks 

THh.  SUPREME  Court  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  White,  declares  that  men  who 
accept  service  which  involves  a duty  to  the  public  cannot 
be  permitted  to  injure  the  public  to  benefit  themselves, 
and  that  Congress  has  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  pass  legislation  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages 
of  men  engaged  in  working  on  the  railways. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  if  capital  undertakes 


to  perform  a public  service  it  must  perform  it.  The 
present  decision  extends  the  same  doctrine  to  labor. 
It  is  entirely  logical,  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  long  run  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
men  themselves.  When  the  present  raise  in  wages  has 
been  adjusted  by  applying  it  to  all  the  men  employed  on 
the  railroads,  the  increased  burden  upon  the  community 
will  probably  reach  $150,000,000  a year,  but  once  the 
railroads  have  adjusted  their  charges  to  the  increased 
cost  the  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  change 
wages  again  at  the  whim  of  the  men,  who  cannot  strike 
against  the  law  without  becoming  criminals,  will  enable 
definite  plans  for  business  to  be  made  both  by  the  rail- 
roads and  the  business  community,  and  this  certainty  is 
worth  all  that  it  costs. 

Alien  Reservists  and  Americans 

RUMORS  are  flying  about  to  the  effect  that  German 
reservists  in  the  United  States  are  going  to  Mexico, 
and  that  five  army  corps  of  Teuton  veterans  will  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  and  invade  the  Lhiited  States  as  soon  as 
hostilities  begin. 

While  some  are  hinting  that  an  invasion  might  be  a 
good  object  lesson  for  the  people  of  the  Middle  West 
others  are  anxiously  asking  where  we  shall  find  a force 
capable  of  stopping  these  200,000  men. 

We  think  we  know — In  case  of  real  necessity  they  will 
be  met  and  stopped  by  many  times  that  number  of  equally 
well  trained  Germans  loyal  to  their  adopted  country. 

But  Two  Discordant  Notes 

THE  RESPONSE  of  the  nation’s  manhood  to  Ger- 
many’s insolent  challenge  has  been  gratifying.  The 
loyalty  of  our  citizens  of  German  birth  deserves  warm 
recognition. 

From  two  quarters  have  come  selfish  notes  of  discord. 
The  labor  leaders — not  the  laborers  themselves,  for  they 
are  mostly  loyal  —have  come  back  for  the  next  instalment 
of  their  blackmail,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  patriotism  of  the  opposition 
to  turn  the  navy  over  to  political  intrigue  and  to  put 
through  the  Grayson  confirmation  by  a strictly  partisan 
vote  forced  by  the  party  lash. 

To  the  regret  of  every  patriotic  man  the  confirmation 
of  a naval  officer  has  become  a mere  party  matter  and  is 
no  longer  a question  of  fitness. 

Vallandighams  of  To-day 

TREASON  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort.” — Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Civil  War  Clement  Laird  Vallandigham,  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  editor  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  pacifist 
of  the  time;  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
from  1857  to  1863,  he  was  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington.  His  fiendish  attacks 
upon  the  policy  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  conduct  ot 
the  war  were  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  any  single 
army  corps  of  either  army.  In  and  out  ot  Congress, 
Vallandigham  endeavored  to  hamper  the  administration 
until  a patient  government  lost  its  patience.  In  May, 
1863,  he  was  arrested  by  order  ol  General  Burnside,  tried 
by  court-martial,  found  guilty  ot  seditious  conduct,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren. 
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Imprisonment  was  not  punishment  enough,  lor  his 
country  wanted  none  of  Vallandigham.  President  Lin- 
coln changed  the  sentence  of  the  court  to  that  of  deporta- 
tion south  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  meant  within  the 
Confederate  lines.  Vallandigham  was  afterward  tolerated, 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  allowed  to  come  back  to  his  native 
state,  but  was  universally  hated  and  execrated  then  as 
he  is  to-day  by  those  familiar  with  the  circumstances. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  is  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
editor.  He  has  been  a member  of  Congress;  he  has  thrice 
been  a candidate  for  President;  he  has  been  Secretary  of 
State;  he  is  the  leading  pacifist  of  his  time.  By  his 
utterances  and  by  the  comfort  and  aid  he  has  given  to 
those  who  have  hampered  the  American  policy  of  prepared- 
ness, he  puts  himself  in  the  same  class  with  the  ever-to-be- 
hated  Vallandigham;  he  gives  patriots  an  opportunity  to 
hate  him  as  intensely  as  Vallandigham  was  and  is  hated; 
he  has  made  it  possible  for  the  American  people  in  years 
to  come  to  give  him  that  measure  of  contempt  and  hatred 
which  was  given  to  Vallandigham.  There  are  other 
Vallandighams,  there  are  other  Bryans.  Their  puny 
efforts  to  impede  the  progress  of  this  country  in  its  deter- 
mination to  conserve  its  honor  will  have  one  result,  and 
only  one  result;  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  the  con- 
tempt awarded  them  by  the  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Act 

THE  NAVY  Bill  passed  by  the  64th  Congress  and  ap- 
proved March  4,  1917,  has  a number  of  interesting 
features.  There  are  the  usual  routine  appropriations  of 
former  years,  though  there  is  an  item  of  $1,134,000  for 
necessary  expenses  for  interned  persons  and  prisoners  of 
war.  Aviation  gets  $5,133,000  for  air  craft  and  rigid 
dirigibles,  and  $1,000,000  for  the  Secretaries  ot  War  and 
Navy  to  procure  necessary  basic  patents.  The  increased 
cost  of  materials  has  necessitated  increased  appropria- 
tions, the  limit  of  cost  of  the  projectile  plant  being  raised 
to  over  $2,000,000,  and  the  limit  of  price  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters  to  $900,000. 

Batteries  for  merchant  auxiliaries  are  provided  for  to 
the  tune  of  $4,731,174  with  $7,73E941  worth  6/  ammuni- 
tion. Anti-air  craft  guns  are  to  be  provided  for  naval 
stations  and  $3,800,000  is  allotted  to  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  empowered  to  make  a 
contract  for  the  use  of  a dry  dock  to  be  built  at  Boston, 
capable  of  docking  the  largest  vessel  that  can  pass  through 
the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  $50,000  per  annum  being 
allowed  for  six  years  and  the  right  of  the  government  to 
prior  and  paramount  use  of  the  dock  in  war  time  being 
asserted.  (A  similar  contract  has  been  made  with  a dry 
dock  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

The  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  Naval  Academy 
course  is  commented  on  elsewhere.  All  laws  relating  to 


the  examination  of  officers  for  promotion  are  to  apply  to 
the  regular  advancement  of  staff  officers  to  higher  ranks 
on  the  active  list,  the  same  as  though  such  advancements 
in  rank  were  promotions  to  higher  grades,  with  certain 
exceptions  in  regard  to  the  dental  corps.  Three  million 
dollars  is  provided  for  a war  reserve  to  be  carried  in  the 
supply  departments  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  building  program  under  “Increase  of  the  Navy,” 
provides  for  three  battleships,  one  battle  cruiser,  three 
scouts,  fifteen  destroyers,  one  destroyer  tender,  one  sub- 
marine tender  and  eighteen  coast  submarines.  The  cost 
limits  of  the  first  four  battle  cruisers  and  the  three  scouts 
has  been  raised  to  $19,000,000  and  $6,000,000  each 
respectively,  and  such  vessels  are  to  be  begun  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  total  sum  for  the  increase  of  the  navy 
amounts  to  $1 74,762,323.  The  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  eight  hour  law  in  case  of  national  emer- 
gency provided  that  overtime  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half. 

The  Naval  Emergency  Fund  contains  many  provi- 
sions. One  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars  are 
provided  for  speedy  delivery  of  materials,  munitions  and 
for  the  construction  of  additional  destroyers,  submarine 
chasers,  air  craft,  guns,  munitions,  etc.  Twenty  800-ton 
coast  submarines,  at  $1,300,000  each,  are  to  be  built  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  President  is  empowered,  in  addition  to  all  other 
existing  provisions  of  law,  to  order  ships  or  war  material 
from  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  etc.,  such  order  to 
take  precedence  over  all  other  work.  He  may,  indeed, 
take  possession  of  and  use  anyone’s  plant  or  any  part 
of  it,  modify  or  cancel  any  existing  contract  and  fix  the 
time  of  delivery  and  a reasonable  price.  He  may  also 
requisition  and  take  over  tor  use  or  operation  any  factory, 
whether  the  United  States  has  or  has  not  a contract  or 
agreement  with  the  owner  or  occupier.  I his  authority 
ceases  on  March  1,  1918.  Should  the  price  alloted  for  his 
product  be  unsatisfactory,  the  manufacturer  is  to  be  paid 
half  the  sum  allowed  and  may  sue  for  the  remainder. 
The  battle  cruisers  may  be  built  at  cost  plus  a percentage. 
Contracts  have  already  been  made  on  this  basis.  Twelve 
million  dollars  is  provided  to  equip  navy  yards  for  ship 
building. 

Heavy  penalties  are  fixed  for  injuring  or  destroying  any 
■part  of  the  national  defense  system. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  labor  has  succeeded  in  injecting 
in  this  bill  the  vicious  proviso  that  appeared  in  the  last 
one,  forbidding  modern  efficiency  methods  in  government 
work. 

A ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  or  salary  is  awarded 
to  civil  employees  receiving  less  than  $1,200  a year  and  a 
five  per  cent  raise  to  those  paid  not  more  than  $1,800. 


Underwood  & Underwood. 

THE  CONTINUAL  FALL  OF  SNOW  ALONG  THE  WESTERN  FRONT,  WITH  THE  BITING  COLD,  HAVE  MADE  PROGRESS  EXTREMELY  DIFFI- 
CULT. NO  WONDER  THE  FIGHTING  ARMIES  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  SPRING  AND  THE  GREAT  DRIVE. 


© Brown  & Dawson. 

PART  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  HARBOR  OF  CHARLOTTE  AMALIA,  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORT  OF  OUR  NEW  WEST  INDIAN  POSSESSIONS.  AS  SEEN 

FROM  THE  OLD  PIRATE’S  LAIR  ON  THE  HILL. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Congress 

By  Perry  Belmont 

By  appearing  in  person  he  could  expedite  leg- 
islation and  inform  Congress  on  naval  affairs 


HOULD  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  the 
Department  before  either 
House  of  Congress  and 
by  voluntary  attendance 
take  part  in  debate  un- 
der established  rules,  the  duty  being 
also  imposed  upon  him  by  invita- 
tion of  Congress  to  give  direct, 
oral  information  under  compulsory 
attendance?  The  general  subject  of 
the  attendance  before  Congress  of  the 
cabinet  is  here  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Navy,  as  being  more  fitting 
in  Sea  Power,  though  what  may  be 
found  of  advantage  in  its  effect  upon 
that  branch  of  the  public  service  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  others. 
Such  open,  direct  intercourse  would 
be  of  advantage  to  theNavyand  to  the 
Navy  Department  from  an  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  from  a legislative 
point  of  view. 

The  presence  ot  members  of  the 
cabinet  before  Congress  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  parliamentary  systems 
of  other  governments,  which  are  fun- 
damentally so  different  from  ours  as 
to  be  hardly  safe  guides  for  us.  The 
suggestion  is  not  a new  one.  It  be- 
longs to  the  development  of  our  own 
laws,  and  must  be  discussed  within 
its  capacity  of  adjustment  to  our 
American  governmental  and  party 
systems.  It  has  long  been  considered, 
and  although  ours  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  such  open,  direct 
intercourse  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  is  lacking,  that 
defect  has  never  been  remedied.* 

The  frequent  appearance  of  the 
President  before  Congress,  during  the 
present  administration,  has  partially 
supplied  the  lack  of  direct  intercourse 


* Austria — The  members  of  the  ministry  are  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  the  deliberations  on  the 
Reiehsrath;  Belgium — The  ministers  have  a right  to  be 
heard  whenever  they  demand  it,  the  chambers  may 
require  the  presence  of  the  ministers;  German  Empire — 
The  Chancellor  presides  over  the  Bundesrath  and  he 
has  a right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Reichstag;  Great  Britain — Cabinet  members  have  seats 
in  Parliament,  where  they  may  at  any  time  be  ques- 
tioned; France — The  ministers  have  the  right  of  being 
present  and  of  being  heard;  Switzerland — The  members 
of  the  Federal  Council  have  a consulting  voice  in  the 
Federal  Assembly  as  well  as  the  right  to  introduce 
propositions  upon  the  subjects  under  deliberation; 
Italy — The  ministers  have  the  right  of  being  present 
and  heard;  This  is  also  the  case  in  Portugal,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  The  Netherlands  and  Greece;  In  the 
South  American  Countries  the  same  condition  of  affairs 
applies  in  most  of  the  states  except  in  Guatemala, 
where  the  Secretaries  of  the  Government  share  fully 
in  the  discussions  and  have  both  voice  and  vote. 


and  is  a convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s action.  It  may  be  also  said 
that  there  are  members  of  the  present 
cabinet  who  would  favor  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  proposed  plan,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  are  members 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  now 
assembled  who  would  approve  it. 

The  President  cannot  well  be  sub- 
jected to  interrogatories,  nor  can 
he  be  expected  to  represent  all  of  the 
departments  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  The  information  required 
for  legislative  purposes  can  undoubt- 
edly be  more  effectively  secured 
through  interrogatories  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
A few  words  spoken  by  a competent 
head  of  a department  would  place  the 
whole  of  Congress  and  the  country  on 
the  same  vantage  ground  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a congressional  committee,  be- 
fore whom  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  subordinate  chiefs  of  bureaus 
frequently  appear  to  impart  informa- 
tion and  answer  questions.  There 
would  certainly  be  economy  of  time, 
direct  information  from  the  heads  of 
departments  enabling  Congress  to  be 
more  quickly  advised  and  rendering 
legislation  much  less  subject  to  the 
present  serious  delays  and  constantly 
repeated  extra  sessions. 

The  establishment  of  this  form  of 
accountability  to  Congress  and  to 
public  opinion  on  the  part  of  our 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  other 
executive  officers  of  departments 
would  be  far-reaching  in  creating  an 
improvement  of  the  public  service  in 
all  its  branches.  The  frequent  pres- 
ence of  heads  ol  departments  before 
Congress  would  render  more  effective 
the  Senate’s  power  ot  confirmation, 
and  minimize  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  executive  patronage  over 
congressional  legislation. 

Although  not  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  cabinet,  each  of  its  members 
would  feel  a greater  individual  and 
personal  responsibility  to  the  country 
for  appointments  made  in  the  de- 
partments he  represents.  Therewould 
be  more  continuity  of  policy  and  con- 
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sistency  of  treatment  which  those  in 
the  public  service  have  a right  to 
expect,  and  which  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  their  efficiency.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  public  service  would 
become  better  known,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  to  reward  party  service 
by  appointments  that  do  not  meet  the 
demands  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

The  country  at  large  is  now  con- 
centrating its  attention  upon  the  re- 
lation between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  the  stress 
of  a great  war  is  needed  to  compel  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  a closer  open  relation  be- 
tween the  executive  departments  and 
Congress. 

Not  a New  Proposal 

During  our  Civil  War  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  took  the  form 
of  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federate government.  The  men  who 
formed  the  Confederate  government 
had  been  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
House  at  the  Federal  capital.  They 
preserved  the  existing  provisions  of 
our  Constitution,  distributing  the 
functions  of  the  three  separate  and 
independent  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial,  and  after  the  words,  “and 
no  person  holding  any  executive  office 
under  the  Confederate  States  shall  be 
a member  of  either  House  during  his 
continuance  in  office”  they  intro- 
duced the  following  clause:  “but  Con- 
gress may  by  law  grant  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  a seat  upon  the  floor  of 
either  House  with  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing any  measures  appertaining  to 
their  departments.”  They  feared  the 
danger  of  personal  government  and 
provided  against  it. 

Executive  supremacy  has  not  been 
the  result  of  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  any  of  our  Presidents.  The  rapid 
development  of  national  wealth  and 
industrial  energy  has  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress,  under  pressure 
of  local  interests,  an  overwhelming 
and  constantly  increasing  mass  ot 
legislative  proposals  concerning  in- 
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ternal  affairs.  The  effect  has  been 
largely  to  divert  to  the  executive  de- 
partments the  consideration  of  na- 
tional policies  and  foreign  relations, 
and  to  yield  to  the  President  a prac- 
tically exclusive  control  over  them, 
with  unrestrained  discretionary  power. 

An  Historic  Precedent 

The  Senate  having  met  in  extra 
session  for  the  revision  of  its  rules  in 
order  that  action  may  be  facilitated, 
an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for 
the  promotion  of  governmental  effi- 
ciency by  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  of  procedure  recom- 
mended, in  1881,  to  the  Senate,  in  a 
unanimous  report  signed  by  George 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio;  W.  B.  Allison, 
of  Iowa;  D.  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana; 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  M.  C. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina;  John  J. 
Ingalls,  of  Kansas;  O.  H.  Platt,  of 
Connecticut;  and  J.  T.  Farley,  of 
California. 

The  resolution  then  proposed  con- 
ferred a privilege — at  the  same  time 
imposing  a duty  on  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  who,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  the  creations  of  Con- 
gress subject  to  Congressional  legisla- 
tion and  therefore  not  mere  adjuncts 
of  the  President.  The  privilege  is  a 
voluntary  attendance  to  take  part  in 
debate  under  established  rules.  1 he 
duty  is  to  give  direct  oral  information 
under  compulsory  attendance. 

The  joint  resolution  provided: 

“That  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  seats 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  debate  on  matters  relating  to  the 
business  of  their  respective  departments, 
under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Senate  and  House  respectively. 

“That  the  said  Secretaries,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on  the 
opening  of  the  sittings  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  of  each  week,  and  the  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  opening  of 
the  sittings  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week,  to  give  information  asked  by 
resolution  or  in  reply  to  questions  which 
may  be  propounded  to  them  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  House;  and  the 
Senate  and  House  may,  by  standing  orders, 
dispense  with  the  attendance  of  one  or 
more  of  said  officers  on  either  of  said  days.  ” 

A set  of  rules  were  recommended, 
open  to  amendment  as  experience 
might  dictate. 


“That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (or 
Clerk  of  the  House)  shall  keep  a notice 
book,  in  which  he  shall  enter,  at  the  request 
of  any  members,  any  resolutions  requiring 
information  from  any  of  the  executive 
departments,  or  any  question  intended  to 
be  propounded  to  any  of  the  Secretaries 
or  the  Postmaster  General,  or  the  Attorney 
General;  relating  to  public  affairs  or  to  the 
business  pending  before  the  Senate  (or 
House),  together  with  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber and  the  day  when  the  same  will  be 
called  up. 

“The  member  giving  notice  of  such 
resolution  or  question  shall,  at  the  same 
time  give  notice  that  the  same  shall  be 
called  up  in  the  Senate  (or  House)  on  the 
following  Tuesday  or  Friday;  Provided: 
That  no  such  resolution  or  question  shall 
be  called  up,  except  by  unanimous  consent, 
within  less  than  three  days  after  notice 
^hall  have  been  given 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (or  Clerk 
of  the  House)  shall  on  the  same  day  on 
which  notice  is  entered,  transmit  to  the 
principal  officer  of  the  proper  department 
a copy  of  the  resolution  or  question, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  member 
proposing  the  same,  and  of  the  day  when 
it  will  be  called  up  in  the  Senate  (or  House) . 

“In  the  Senate  (or  House)  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  of  each  week,  before  any  other 
business  shall  be  taken  up,  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  resolutions  and 
questions  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  entered  upon  the 
notice  book  for  that  day. 

“The  member  offering  a resolution  may 
state  succinctly  the  object  and  scope  of  his 
resolution  and  the  reasons  for  desiring  the 
information  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
proper  department  may  reply,  giving  the 
information  or  the  reason  why  the  same 
should  be  withheld,  and  then  the  Senate 
(or  House)  shall  vote  on  the  resolution, 
unless  it  shall  be  withdrawn  or  postponed. 

“In  putting  any  questions  to  the  Secre- 
taries, or  the  Attorney  General,  or  Post- 
master General,  no  argument  or  opinion  is 
to  be  offered  nor  any  fact  stated,  except  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  such 
question,  and,  in  answering  such  questions, 
the  Secretaries,  the  Attorney  General,  or 
Postmaster  General,  shall  not  debate  the 
matter  to  which  the  same  refers,  nor  state 
facts  or  opinions  other  than  those  necessary 
to  explain  the  answer.” 

Merely  a Change  of  Rules 

No  encroachment  by  the  legislative 
branch  upon  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges of  the  President  or  the  Cabinet 
is  suggested,  and  no  invasion  by  the 
executive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
legislative  branch,  nor  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  distribution 
and  separation  of  the  functions  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  three 
independent  departments  of  our  gov- 
ernment. It  would  simply  be  a change 


in  the  rules  of  procedure  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  existing  methods 
of  communication  by  written  reports. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Taft's  ex- 
ceptional experience,  as  a member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  a former  administra- 
tion and  also  as  President,  should  have 
led  him,  in  1912,  to  recommend,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  the  granting  of 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  cabinet 
officers.  He  has  since  frequently 
taken  occasion  to  urge  its  favorable 
consideration.  In  a speech  delivered 
at  the  Lotos  Club,  in  New  York,  he 
declared  that  “it  would  necessitate  the 
appointing  to  the  Cabinet  of  men  able 
to  defend  their  positions  and  would 
offer  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  Executive  and  the  ad- 
ministration much  more  justly  and 
much  more  quickly  than  under  our 
present  system.”  It  would  indeed 
compel  the  appointment  of  heads  of 
departments  having  sufficient  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  their  duties  to 
enable  them  to  impart  to  Congress 
and  to  the  country  necessary  informa- 
tion. Such  qualifications  would  justi- 
fy their  appointment  to  responsible 
executive  offices.  The  emphatic  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Mr.TaftasPresident, 
and  the  attitude  of  President  Wilson 
on  the  subject  are  in  the  highest  degree 
persuasive  and  should  be  conclusive  in 
favor  of  the  proposition. 

Executive  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment would  be  subject  to  a more 
definite  form  of  accountability  having 
great  advantages  over  the  purely 
parliamentary  systems  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  in  which  the  cabinets 
or  governments  are  in  reality,  in  most 
instances,  committees  of  the  majority 
in  the  parliamentary  body,  selected  to 
carry  into  execution  its  general  policy. 
Such  cabinets  are  affected  by  the  in- 
stability resulting  from  parliamentary 
changes  of  opinion;  an  adverse  vote  is 
generally  interpreted  as  involving  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet  or  govern- 
ment. To  endeavor  to  bring  about 
the  English  parliamentary  system, 
for  instance,  would  involve  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  creating 
endless  confusion.  We  have  fixed 
periods  for  the  election  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  of  itself  would  render  the  par- 
liamentary system  impossible  and, 
even  if  possible,  most  undesirable. 
If  the  head  of  one  of  our  departments, 
under  the  proposed  change  ol  rules  of 
procedure,  were  seriously  opposed  by 
the  majority  in  Congress,  there  would 
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be  more  than  one  course  open  to  him. 
He  might  resign  and  the  President 
would  then  appoint  some  one  in  his 
place  without  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  any  other  member  of 
the  administration,  or  the  head  of  the 
department  might  modify  his  views, 
submitting  a more  acceptablemeasure. 

The  Executive  may  advocate  a 
policy  which  Congress  opposes  and 
the  absence  of  authorized  means  of 
oral  communication  may  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  harmonyof  action 
necessary  for  the  publicwelfare.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  there  exists  an  agree- 
ment between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  an  intercourse  re- 
sulting from  a common  purpose  would 
be  promoted  by  free  oral  communica- 
tion. 

President  Remains  Independent 
of  Congress 

The  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, remains  independent  of  Congress 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may 
choose  to  communicate  information  in 
regard  to  executive  matters.  The 
Constitution  does  not  contain  the 
words  “cabinet  officers’’  or  “consti- 
tutional advisers’’.  It  says  that  the 
President  “may  require  the  opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments”;  for 
this  reason  such  officers  are  said  to  be 
“constitutional  advisers”  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments are  there  to  aid  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  and  so  far 
are  responsible  to  him  alone.  But 
Congress  creates  offices  by  law.  The 
heads  of  departments  are  creatures  of 
congressional  legislation,  therefore  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  may  be 
assigned  to  them. 

The  law  organizing  the  Treasury 
Department  may  be  accepted  as  a 
solution  of  this  question.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  “All  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives”.  For  that 
reason  Congress,  in  creating  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
clared that  the  Secretary  “shall  make 
report  and  give  information  to  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  either  in 
person  or  in  writing,  respecting  all 
matters  which  shall  appertain  to  his 
office”,  as  either  House  may  recjuire. 
That  fundamental  law  affecting  the 
Treasury  has  remained  unamended  in 
its  original  form.  Congress  could, 
tomorrow,  by  resolution,  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
report  and  give  information  in  person. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
can  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  disclose  opinions  the  President 
may  entertain  in  respect  to  financial 
legislation,  which  the  President  for 
reasons  of  his  own  is  unprepared  to 
communicate  formally  to  Congress. 
But,  from  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
Congress  may  undoubtedly  compel 
information  regarding  everything  else 
appertaining  to  his  department.  Had 
this  feature  of  the  law  establishing  his 
office  been  observed,  our  tariff,  cur- 
rency and  general  financial  legislation 
would  have  been  made  clearer  to  the 
country  and  more  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the 
Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
President  and  that  “He  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  Considera- 
tion such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient”.  Annual 
messages  of  Presidents  Washington 
and  John  Adams  were  delivered  in 
person,  and  they  were  answered  by 
addresses  from  Congress.  This  prac- 
tice was  changed  by  President  Jeffer- 
son, and  ever  since  all  presidential 
messages  to  either  House  of  Congress 
have  been  delivered  by  a messenger 
and  in  writing,  until  the  innovation 
introduced  by  President  Wilson,  who 
has  repeatedly  addressed  Congress  in 
personal  appeals  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  deemed  by  him  necessary. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  were 
once,  with  the  exception  of  the  Treas- 
ury, little  more  than  mere  adjuncts  of 
the  President.  By  the  subsequent 
acts  of  Congress,  especially  since  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  relations  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
the  cabinet  officers  and  the  Chief 
Executive  have  been  modified.  The 
first  Congress  gave  the  President 
power  to  remove  from  office  without 
the  assent  of  the  Senate.  During  the 
administration  of  President  Johnston 
the  law-making  power  declared  in 
effect  that  the  President  cannot  re- 
move even  a cabinet  officer  without 
the  Senate’s  consent. 

There  is  a distinction  between  the 
executive  office  of  the  President  and 
the  office  of  the  several  heads  of  the 
executive  departments.  The  Presi- 
dent is  vested  with  the  authority  to 
make  treaties  and  appoint  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  required  by  the  law 
creating  his  office  to  make  report  or 


give  information  to  either  branch  of 
the  legislature;  but  whatever  is  said 
in  respect  to  foreign  affairs  is  usually 
communicated  directly  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  annual  message.  Congress 
has  not  the  power  to  compel  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  give  such  information 
as  might  be  required  in  respect  to  an 
appointment,  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  or  the  management  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country.  But  as 
to  matters  relating  to  the  Department 
of  State,  Congress  can  exercise  the 
same  power  which  is  established  in  the 
law  organizing  the  Treasury.  To  the 
Executive  is  given  the  power  to  carry 
out  in  secret  certain  measures  of 
foreign  policy.  Yet  if  Congress  should 
invite  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
floor,  even  in  regard  to  such  matters, 
information,  ■which  in  his  opinion 
should  be  made  known,  could  in  this 
way  be  communicated — with  great 
benefit  to  the  country. 

An  Early  Example 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(now  the  Secretary  of  State)  appeared 
before  the  Senate  July  22,  1799,  in 
obed’ence  to  the  following  order 
issued  under  the  treaty-making  power 
of  that  body:  “Ordered  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  attend  the 
Senate  tomorrow  and  bring  with  him 
such  papers  as  are  requisite  to  give 
full  information  relative  to  the  Con- 
sular Convention  between  France  and 
the  United  States”.  (Annals  of  Con- 
gress, Vol.  1,  page  52.) 

By  the  Acts  of  1842  and  1856  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  required  annually 
to  lay  before  Congress: 

“1.  A statement  in  a compendious 
form  of  all  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  commercial  systems  ot 
other  nations  whether  by  treaties, 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,  or  other 
regulations,  as  shall  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  departments  giving 
all  commercial  information  contained 
in  the  official  publications  of  other 
governments  which  he  shall  deem 
sufficiently  important; 

“2.  A synopsis  of  so  much  of  the 
information  which  may  have  been 
communicated  to  him  by  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  offices  during  the 
preceding  year  as  he  may  deem  valu- 
able for  public  information,  specify- 
ing the  names  of  any  consuls  or  com- 
mercial agents  who  may  have  been 
remiss  in  transmitting  commercial 
information.  ” 

The  Navy  Department  has  been 
from  time  to  time  affected  by  similar 
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legislation,  Congress  making  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  its  agents  in  regard  to  certain 
specified  acts,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  President. 

The  secrecy  which  must  be  pre- 
served in  regard  to  many  phases  of 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  would 
not  be  impaired  should  the  Secretary 
of  State  communicate  orally  what  is 
now  transmitted  in  writing.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  addressing  resolu- 
tions of  inquiry  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, either  from  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  to  request  the  information 
accompanied  by  the  words  “if  not 
incompatible  with  the  public  interest  “ 
it  being  understood  that  many  matters 
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relating  to  foreign  affairs  may  be  with- 
held from  publication.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  appearing  before 
Congress  would  always  be  protected, 
if  necessary,  by  this  unwritten  law  and 
by  the  Constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Executive. 

During  the  long  continued  tension 
of  our  relations  to  the  war  in  Europe 
and  especially  recently,  the  misunder- 
standings that  must  arise  under  the 
present  system  of  indirect  communica- 
tion of  partial  and  insufficient  informa- 
tion, have  created  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Had  there  been  a constant 
open  intercourse  between  the  Senate 
and  the  State  Department,  had  the 


Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  been  in  official  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  before  the  Senate 
and  the  country,  the  deplorable 
incidents  resulting  from  the  exigencies 
of  a rapidly  developing  international 
crisis  would  not  have  occurred. 

That  our  country  has  not  hitherto 
suffered  greater  disadvantages  from 
the  present  lack  of  direct  oral  com- 
munication and  intercourse  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  government  may  be  because 
there  has  never  been  until  now  such 
an  increasing  pressure  of  vitally  im- 
portant questions  affecting  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 


From  a drawing  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  H.B.M.S.  DRAKE,  20  GUNS,  TO  U.S.S.  RANGER.  18  GUNS,  APRIL  24,  1 778 


The  Ranger  and  the 


HILE  no  doubt  most 
Americans  are  familiar 
with  John  Paul  Jones’ 
greater  exploit,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Serapis,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether 
many  know  of  his  cruise  in  command 


By  Eieut.  H.  H.  Frost,  U.S.N. 

of  the  Ranger  and  the  capture  of  the 
British  20-gun  sloop  of  war  Drake. 

On  June  14,  1777,  Congress  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  Flag  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America  be 
Thirteen  Stripes,  Alternate  Red  and 


Drake 


White;  that  the  Union  be  Thirteen 
Stars  in  a Blue  Field;  Representing  a 
New  Constellation. 

“ Resolved , That  Captain  John 
Paul  Jones  be  appointed  to  Command 
the  ship  Ranger.  ” 

When  Jones  heard  this  he  said: 
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“That  flag  and  I are  twins;  born  the 
same  hour  from  the  same  womb  of 
destiny.  We  cannot  be  parted  in  life 
or  in  death.  So  long  as  we  can  float 
we  shall  float  together.  If  we  must 
sink,  we  shall  go  down  as  one.  ” 

On  October  17,  Burgoyne  surren- 
dered at  Saratoga.  Two  days  later 
Jones,  then  at  Portsmouth,  received 
the  word,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
orders  sailed  at  once  to  carry  the 
news  to  France.  After  a cruise  of 
thirty-two  days  the  Ranger  arrived  at 
Nantes.  She  then  proceeded  to  Brest 
Roads,  where  Jones  saluted  the  flag 
of  the  French  Admiral  with  13  guns. 
The  salute  was  returned  with  nine, 
this  being  the  first  time  a foreign 
nation  had  saluted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

After  having  refitted  at  Brest,  the 
Ranger  sailed  on  April  10,  1778,  for  a 
cruise  in  English  waters.  Jones  was 
now  to  carry  into  effect  this  operation, 
which  he  had  so  repeatedly  urged 
upon  Congress. 

On  April  23  Jones,  with  a party  of 
four  officers  and  tv,  enty-nine  men,  in 
two  boats,  made  an  attempt  to  burn 
the  shipping  in  the  English  port  of 
Whitehaven.  Two  small  forts  at  the 
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entrance  to  the  harbor  were  captured, 
but  the  small  force  was  compelled  to 
retreat  before  any  appreciable  damage 
could  be  done  to  the  shipping.  While 
the  material  effect  of  this  expedition 
was  little,  the  moral  results  were 
considerable.  The  English  were 
forced  to  take  expensive  measures  to 
guard  their  ports,  and  marine  in- 
surance rates  were  greatly  increased. 

On  the  late  afternoon  of  the  24th 
the  Ranger  fell  in  with  the  English  sloop 
of  war  Drake , off  Carrickfergus.  The 
Ranger  mounted  fourteen  nine-pound- 
ers and  four  sixes,  throwing  a broad- 
side of  75  pounds;  the  Drake  carried 
sixteen  nine-pounders  and  four  four- 
pounders,  throwing  a broadside  of  80 
pounds.  The  Ranger  had  a crew  of 
126,  while  that  of  the  Drake  was  157. 
The  English  had  thus  a slight  superi- 
ority in  fighting  power. 

As  the  ships  closed  the  English 
hailed:  “What  ship  is  that?”  To 
this  Jones  replied  in  characteristic 
language:  “The  American  Continental 
ship  Ranger;  come  on,  we  are  waiting 
for  you ! ” After  a hard  fought  action 
of  one  hour  and  four  minutes,  “pure 
and  simple  broadsiding  at  close 
range,”  the  Drake  surrendered.  She 


had  suffered  a loss  of  19  killed  and  28 
men  severely  wounded,  been  hit  in 
the  hull  one  hundred  and  seven  times, 
and  in  the  spars  and  rigging  about 
seventy  more.  The  Ranger,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost  but  three  killed  and 
five  wounded,  among  the  former 
being  Lieutenant  Wallingford. 

Jones  thus  described  the  work  of 
his  crew:  “The  behavior  of  my  men 
in  this  engagement  more  than  justifies 
the  representations  I have  so  often 
made  to  you  ot  what  American  sailors 
would  do  if  given  a chance  at  the 
enemy  in  his  own  waters.  We  have 
seen  that  they  fight  with  courage  on 
our  own  coast.  But  no  one  has  ever 
seen  them  fight  on  our  coast  as  they 
fought  here,  almost  in  hail  of  the 
enemy’s  shore.  Every  shot  told,  and 
they  gave  the  Drake  three  broadsides 
for  two  right  along,  at  that.  ” 

As  there  remained  but  86  men  on 
the  Ranger  after  the  prize  had  been 
manned,  Jones  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  any  further  cruising.  On 
May  8 he  arrived  with  his  prize  at 
Brest.  On  this  short  cruise  of  less 
than  one  month  the  Ranger  had  taken 
six  merchant  prizes  and  one  man-of- 
war  of  superior  force. 


Boilers  on  Battle  Cruisers 

Extract  from  a hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  February  10,  1917. 


SENATOR  Phelan.  Do  our 
plans  put  part  of  the  boilers 
above  the  water  line? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  pro- 
tection for  the  boilers  above  the  pro- 
tective deck? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  pro- 
tection? 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  question  of 
protection  is  regarded  as  secret.  Do 
you  want  me  to  go  into  that? 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  want 
you  to  go  into  that  if  that  will  reveal 
any  important  secrets. 

Admiral  Taylor.  I can  explain 
(hat.  . . . The  question  of 

the  design  of  those  ships  is,  of 
course,  a very  important  one.  We 
have,  for  the  last  two  years,  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  question 
of  underwater  attacks.  In  this  con- 
nection I will  state  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  before  it  adopts  any  plan  of 


construction,  to  have  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  board  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the 
military  requirements.  We  found  we 
could,  with  the  electric  drive,  which 
was  contemplated  from  the  first,  put 
the  boilers  below  the  protective  deck. 
When  we  looked  into  the  matter  from 
all  sides  very  carefully,  we  concluded 
that,  in  order  to  secure  more  protec- 
tion below  water,  it  would  be  better 
to  put  some  of  the  boilers  above  the 
protective  deck.  The  matter  was 
very  carefully  considered,  and  in  the 
preliminary  plans  which  went  before 
the  general  board,  that  feature  was 
included,  and  they  gave  very  careful 
consideration  to  it,  and  approved  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  you  did  it 
deliberately? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  general 
board . 

Senator  Lodge.  And  it  was  done 
in  order  to  afford  protection  against 
submarine  attacks? 


Admiral  Taylor.  As  a protection 
against  the  dangers  of  torpedo  at- 
tacks. The  protection  of  the  boilers 
above  water  is  not  as  good  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  boilers  below  water 
though  they  have  some  protection. 
We  considered,  taking  all  the  dangers 
into  account,  the  question  of  protec- 
tion of  the  electric  plant,  for  instance, 
and  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  fans,  which  were  not  protected  in 
the  design  to  which  Mr.  ( ) re- 

ferred, that  the  arrangement  adopted 
would  probably  secure  the  best  all 
around  results.  With  all  the  boilers 
above  the  protective  deck  out  of  com- 
mission, . . . the  vessel  would 

still  have  a speed  approaching  30 
knots. 

Senator  Lodge.  Admiral,  what 
are  the  great  advantages,  or  what  are 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  electric 
drive? 

Admiral  Griffin.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  is  that  you  do  not 
have  to  have  a backing  turbine  in  the 
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ship.  In  the  ordinary  straight  tur- 
bine drive  or  geared  turbine  drive  you 
have  to  have  one  turbine  for  ahead 
motion  and  another  for  the  reverse 
motion,  and  we  have  had  no  end  of 
trouble  in  our  battleships  and  in  our 
destroyers  that  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  influence  of  this  backing  tur- 
bine. With  the  electric  drive  you 
have  a turbine,  but  it  runs  in  one 
direction  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
change  of  motion.  Understand,  this 
backing  turbine  is  usually  included  in 
the  same  casing  with  the  ahead  tur- 
bine, but  it  is  exposed  to  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  condenser,  whereas 
the  other  end  is  hot.  Suddenly,  an 
order  is  given  to  reverse.  Steam  must 
be  admitted  to  the  cold  turbine  and 
the  expansion  that  takes  place  is  such 
that  we  have  had  a great  deal  of 
trouble  with  it,  and  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  that  backing 
turbine  is  something  that  is  very 
much  to  be  desired.  We  had  two 
ships,  recently,  with  troubles  of  this 
nature — one  laid  up  now,  and  one  that 
has  just  left  the  navy  yard.  With  the 
electric  drive,  as  I have  said,  the  tur- 
bine runs  in  the  same  direction  all  the 
time,  the  only  difference  being  that 
you  reverse  the  motor. 

* * * 

Admiral  Taylor.  In  reference  to 
this  electric  drive,  the  main  argument 
for  the  gear  drive  appears  to  be  that  it 
is  used  in  England,  but  we  know  that 
England  has  never  been  able  to  make 
electricity  a success  in  the  operation 
of  the  turrets  of  its  vessels.  The 
Kentucky  and  the  Kearsarge  were  the 
first  ships  we  put  it  on,  and  we  have 
been  using  it  for  20  years,  and  it  has 
been  very  successful.  Some  years  ago 
England  attempted  to  put  it  on  a 
battle  cruiser,  but  it  was  apparently 
unsuccessful,  because  they  took  it  out 
and  substituted  the  hydraulic  gear. 
The  Germans  use  it.  * * * 
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Admiral  Griffin.  We  believe  that 
the  combined  protection  for  that  ship 
is  very  much  better  than  the  protec- 
tion offered  with  the  gear  drive;  that 
is,  we  have  much  better  protection 
against  torpedo  attack.  We  have  not 
as  good  protection  against  gun  at- 
tack. Neither  Admiral  Taylor  nor  I 
is  a military  officer  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word;  that  is,  we  would  not 
command  a ship.  We  are  technical 
officers  of  the  department,  and  these 
are  tactical  questions — the  question  of 
protection  is  a tactical  question,  which 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  are  de- 
cided by  the  general  board,  which  is 
composed  of  officers  who  command 
ships,  and  are  supposed  to  fight  them 
in  case  of  action.  That  board,  of 
which  the  late  Admiral  Dewey  was 
head,  passed  on  these  plans  and  ap- 
proved them  in  every  particular,  and 
so  I think  if  the  officers  who  fight  our 
ships  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
design  of  them  that  we  need  not  take 
into  very  serious  consideration  what 
interested  people  outside  of  the  ser- 
vice want  to  force  upon  us. 

* * * 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  actual  floor 
space  involved  is  practically  the  same 
in  the  two  types;  if  anything,  it  is 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  geared-drive 
ship,  but  it  is  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  taking  into  consideration. 

* * * 

A letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  Senator  B.  R.  Tillman, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  says  in  part: 

“During  my  term  of  office  I have 
continually  had  impressed  upon  me 
by  commanding  officers  of  ships  and 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  fleet  the 
great  importance  of  superior  ma- 
neuvering power  and  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  limited  backing  power 
provided  in  the  usual  turbine-driven 
ship.  This  objection  is  entirely  re- 


moved with  the  adoption  of  electric 
drive,  where  full  power  is  available  for 
backing  as  well  as  for  going  ahead, 
and  thus  one  of  the  great  objections 
to  turbines  from  a military  point  of 
view  is  overcome.  * * * 

“And  so  the  Navy  Department 
would  be  forced  to  do  what  it  has 
already  done — refer  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  its  own  experts, 
who  are  not  personally  interested  in 
the  installation  of  either  one  or  the 
other  type  of  machinery,  who  are  not 
under  retainer  by  any  individual  or 
company,  and  who  receive  no  royalty 
or  remuneration  on  account  of  the  use 
of  either  type.  These  officers  are  men 
of  mature  judgment,  whose  only  de- 
sire is  to  see  our  ships  at  least  a little 
bit  better  than  the  ships  of  other 
powers.  They  have  reputations  to 
sustain,  and  are  presumably  better 
qualified  to  decide  upon  the  best  type 
of  machinery  to  be  used  in  naval 
vessels  than  interested  parties  who 
see  in  the  use  of  electrically  operated 
machinery  the  loss  to  themselves  of 
fat  royalties,  which  otherwise  they 
would  receive.  That  the  naval  offi- 
cers are  not  swayed  by  prejudice,  but 
are  acting  solely  with  the  view  ot 
getting  the  very  best  obtainable  for 
the  particular  service  to  be  performed, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
design  of  the  ships  included  in  the 
building  program,  electric  drive  was 
specified  for  the  battleships  and  battle 
cruisers,  but  not  for  the  scout  cruisers 
and  the  destroyers,  for  which  they 
preferred  reduction  gear.  The  reasons 
which  actuated  them  in  the  one  case 
were  as  strong  and  as  forceful  as  in  the 
other,  and  I have  given  the  designs  my 
approval  with  the  fullest  confidence, 
that  when  ready  for  service  these 
vessels  will  each  prove  the  wisdom  ot 
the  choice  made  in  the  type  of  machin- 
ery, and  will  fulfill  in  every  respect 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  their 
design.  ’’ 


U.S.S.  K-6  making  a surface  run.  her  bow  diving  rudders  are  folded  back  against  the  superstructure 
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WHEN  A VESSEL  RECEIVES  SAILING  ORDERS  THERE  ARE  ALWAYS  MANY  STORES  AND  SUPPLIES  BROUGHT  ABOARD  THE  FINAL  DAY 
OR  TWO.  HERE  IS  A BATTLESHIP  PREPARING  FOR  SEA  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  NAVY  YARD. 


© -V-  G.  Moser 

THE  COMPETITION  AT  TARGET  PRACTICE  IS  ALWAYS  KEEN.  AND  THE  TARGETS  ARE  EXAMINED  WITH  MICROSCOPIC  CARE  AFTER 
THE  FIRING.  THESE  YOUNG  AMERICANS  FEEL  PROUD  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOLES  IN  THIS  17x28  FOOT  TARGET  SCREEN  RIDDLED 

AT  A FIVE  MILE  RANGE. 
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Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp’n 


THE  BATTLESHIP  NEVADA,  A 27,500-TON  SHIP  OF  THE  FIRST  FIGHTING  LINE,  MAKES  LESS  DISTURBANCE  IN  THE  WATER  AT  HER 
TOP  SPEED  OF  20M  KNOTS  THAN  EARLIER  VESSELS  DID  AT  A BARE  18  KNOTS 


© Underwood  & Underwood 

ONE  FIREROOM  OF  A SECOND  LINE  COAL-BURNING  BATTLESHIP.  THE  HUNGRY  FURNACES  MUST  BE  FED  REGULARLY  AND  SKILL- 
FULLY. THE  LATEST  VESSELS  BURN  FUEL  OIL  AND  ARE  MUCH  MORE  EFFICIENT 
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Commodore  George  H.  Perkins, U.S.N. 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

Farragut  no  mean  judge — called  him  “as 
brave  a man  as  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a ship” 


GEORGE  Hamilton  Perkins, 
born  1836,  died  1899,  served 
on  the  active  list  of  the  navy 
from  1851  to  1891;  rendered  most 
gallant  service  in  extreme  peril  under 
Farragut  at  the  battles  of  New  Or- 
leans, 1862,  and  Mobile  Bay,  1864; 
furnished  in  his  own  person  a fine 
example  of  honor,  vir- 
tue, courage  and  pa- 
triotism; and  left  to 
posterity  a worthy 
life  story  of  a time  in 
our  national  affairs 
when  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men  were 
tried  by  fire  and  either 
burned  to  ashes  or 
turned  to  pure  gold. 

The  years  of  his 
life,  the  last  sixty- 
three  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  cover 
more  changes  in  hu- 
man activities  than 
the  world  ever  saw  in 
a like  space  of  time. 

It  was  the  Victorian 
Age. 

It  is  a fine  thing  to 
be  well-born  and  to 
feel  the  impulses  that 
come  from  ancestors 
of  high  thinking  and 
clean  living.  Such  a 
heritage  was  Perkins’. 

Born  October  20, 

1836,  at  Hopkinton, 

New  Hampshire,  the 
oldest  son  in  a family 
of  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  he  enjoyed 
every  advantage  of 
life  of  the  time.  Roger 
Eliot  Perkins,  grand- 
father, of  Salem  ancestry,  had  early 
in  life  settled  at  Hopkinton.  Hamil- 
ton Eliot  Perkins,  son  of  Roger,  mar- 
ried Miss  Clara  Bartlett  George,  of 
Concord,  and  maintained  the  large 
country  establishment  where  their  son 
George  was  born  and  trained  and 
taught  in  early  youth  by  his  strict  and 
accomplished  mother  who  imposed  a 
discipline  that  was  a great  benefit  to 
the  future  naval  hero. 

Appointed  by  Representative 


Charles  H.  Peaslee,  Midshipman  Per- 
kins entered  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
in  1851,  graduated  in  1856,  at  the 
foot  of  his  class  of  nineteen  members, 
a gallant  fighting  class  of  which  one 
was  lost  on  the  Levant  in  1860,  three 
served  in  the  Confederate  Navy  and 
fifteen  in  the  Union  Navy. 


The  people  demand  too  much  of  the 
naval  officer,  and  too  often  fail  to 
appreciate  his  strong  efforts  and  high 
character.  The  lawyer  and  judge  do 
things  as  they  have  been  done  before, 
and  in  case  of  error  a higher  co  irt 
corrects  the  fault.  Such  recourse, 
generally,  is  not  open  to  the  naval 
officer,  who  must  decide  on  many  of 
his  actions,. instantly,  on  the  spot,  and 
without  precedent  to  guide  him. 
This  was  the  burden  laid  on  our  navy 
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in  the  Civil  War,  particularly  in  the 
operations  in  the  streams  and  har- 
bors of  the  South  where  unexpected 
and  naval  emergencies  were  continu- 
ous. 

Midshipman  Perkins  served  on  the 
Cyane;  then  on  the  Release  and  Sabine 
of  the  Paraguay  Expedition  as  a watch 
officer  in  charge  of  the 
deck,  and  was  warmly 
approved  by  his  cap- 
tains. Promoted  to 
master  and  ordered  to 
the  Sumter  in  August, 
1859,  Perkins  made  a 
dull  and  deadly  cruise 
of  two  years  along  the 
Gold  and  IvoryCoasts 
of  Africa,  returned 
home  in  September, 
1861,  a lieutenant, and 
was  ordered  in  De- 
cember to  the  Cayuga , 
a screw-steamer  of  six 
guns  attached  to  Far- 
ragut’s  squadron  des- 
tined to  attack  the 
defenses  of  New  Or- 
leans and  wrest  from 
the  Confederates  the 
control  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Cayuga , under 
Commander  N.  B. 
Harrison,  and  having 
on  board  Captain 
Theodorus  Bailey, 
commanding  the  first 
division,  led  the  fleet 
up  to  the  attack  on 
Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to 
the  latter  fort.  Start- 
ing at  2 A.  M.,  April 
24,  1862,  the  Cayuga  ran  close  to 
the  east  bank,  pouring  a heavy  fire 
of  grape  and  canister  into  Fort  St. 
Philip,  and  was,  in  turn,  hulled 
forty-two  times,  with  but  six  men 
wounded.  This  small  loss  was  at- 
tributed to  the  men  lying  flat  on  the 
deck  when  not  working  the  guns. 
The  commanding  officer  commended 
to  especial  notice  his  executive  officer, 
Lieutenant  Perkins,  for  remarkable 
coolness  and  precision  under  hot  fire. 


LIEUT.  COMDR.  GEORGE  H.  PERKINS,  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  JUST 
BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOBILE  BAY. 
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THE  U.S.S.  PERKINS  IS  A 742-TON  DESTROYER  WITH  A SPEED  OF  29.76  KNOTS.  SHE  CAR- 
RIES THREE  TWIN  18-INCH  TORPEDO  TUBES  AND  FIVE  3-INCH  GUNS 


Apkie-,  1917 

The  Cayuga  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans in  the  afternoon  of  April  25, 
and  at  3 P.  M.  Captain  Bailey,  ac- 
companied by  Lieutenant  Perkins, 
landed  and  demanded  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  ot  the  city.  This 
duty  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  the 
engagements  with  the  forts  and  is 
described  by  an  eyewitness,  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  in  the  Century  of 
April,  1885,  as  “One  of  the  bravest 
deeds  I ever  saw  done.  ’’ 

The  Cayuga  rendered  good  service 
above  New  Orleans  and  on  the 
blockade. 

In  July,  1863,  Perkins,  in  tempo- 
rary command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  New 
London , was  engaged  in  towing  vessels 
in  the  Mississippi  River.  About  1 
A.M.,  July  10,  a Confederate  battery 
near  White  Hall  Point,  on  the  left 
bank  ten  miles  below  Donaldsonville, 
opened  fire  and  a shell  exploded  in  the 
boiler,  scalding  an  engineer  and  five 
firemen,  disabling  the  vessel  so  that 
she  grounded  under  the  battery,  but 
was  got  off  and  drifted  out  of  range  of 
the  attacking  guns,  tied  to  the  east 
bank  and  there  made  fast  to  prevent 
drifting  past  a heavier  battery  just 
below.  At  this  time  it  was  near  day- 
light. Perkins  put  his  crew  ashore 
with  muskets  to  repel  attack  by  land, 
and  sent  messengers  for  help,  but  re- 
ceiving none,  went  himself  to  Donald- 
sonville, procured  assistance,  and 
when  he  returned  found  that  the  New 
London  had  been  towed  away  by  the 
Essex  and  Monongahela.  The  latter 
vessel  was  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
George  Dewey.  Rear-Admiral  Farra- 
gut  forwarded  reports  of  the  affair  to 
the  Department  with  the  following 
comment  on  Perkins.  “His  conduct 
was  represented  as  cool,  and  he  made 
every  disposition  of  his  men,  and 
managed  his  vessel  with  ability,  and 
although  he  procured  the  assistance 
he  sought,  I informed  him  that  the 
principle  was  wrong — a commander 
should  not  leave  his  vessel  under  such 
circumstances”. 

Ordered  to  command  the  Scioto  on 
the  Texas  blockade,  Perkins,  in  joint 
operations  at  Matagorda  Bay,  De- 
cember 29-31,  1864,  rendered  gallant 
service  in  assisting  and  defending  the 
army  forces  and  in  bringing  them  off 
in  a gale  and  heavy  sea. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Perkins 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
the  monitor  Chickasaw  for  the  attack 
on  Mobile  Bay,  and  in  that  battle  on 
the  morning  of  August  5,  1864, 

gained  a name  and  a fame  that  are 


given  to  few  men.  Rear  Admiral 
Farragut  reported  “I  can  not  give 
too  much  praise  to  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Perkins,  who,  though  he  had 
orders  from  the  Department  to  re- 
turn north,  volunteered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Chickasaw  and  did  his 
duty  nobly”.  Commenting  on  the 
Chickasaw  Farragut  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  vessels  of  that  class  would  do 
well  “if  well  commanded — as,  for 
example,  by  such  men  as  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Perkins”,  and  “ I he  best 
gun  and  the  best  vessel  should  cer- 
tainly be  chosen,  but  the  victory 
three  times  out  of  four  depends  upon 
those  who  fight  them.” 


The  log  of  the  Chickasaw  contains 
the  following  entry  August  5,  1864: 
“Were  hailed  by  Fleet  Surgeon  Pal- 
mer, in  the  steam  launch  Loyall,  who 
gave  us  a verbal  order  from  the  Ad- 
miral to  encounter  the  Tennessee 
. about  9:10,  we  closed  with 
the  ram,  firing  rapidly  at  her  with 
steel  and  solid  iron  shot,  and  at  times 
within  a few  yards  of  her,  and  at  no 
time  over  50  yards  distant,  ram  pas- 
sing on  our  port  side  and  receiving  our 
fire  as  she  passed.  Shot  away  the 
enemy’s  flagstaff  and  smokestack  and 
soon  afterward  her  steering  gear, 
which  forced  the  enemy  to  stop.  We 
opened  our  shot  into  the  stern  of  the 
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April,  1911 


THE  GUNBOAT  CAYUGA,  WHICH  LED  THE  UNION  FLEET  IN  THE  PASSAGE  OF  FORTS  ST.  PHILIP  AND  JACKSON,  DASHED  AHEAD  UP 
THE  RIVER  AND  FOUGHT  THE  CONFEDERATE  GUNBOATS.  THIS  DRAWING  WAS  EVIDENTLY  SUBMITTED  TO  ADMIRAL  DAVID  DIXON 

PORTER  FOR  HIS  SIGNATURE  APPEARS  IN  THE  UPPER  RIGHT  HAND  CORNER. 


enemy,  nearly  all  of  which  took  effect, 
when  she  hoisted  the  white  flag  at 
10:40.  Took  the  ram  in  tow 

and  anchored  her  under  the  stern  of 
the  Hartford.  . . Expended  on  the 

ram  Tennessee  48  solid  shot  and  4 
steel  shot”. 

After  the  battle  the  Tennessee's 
pilot  asked  who  commanded  the 
monitor  that  got  under  the  ram’s 
stern  and  said  “Damn  him!  he  stuck 
to  us  like  a leech!  we  could  not  get 
away  from  him.  It  was  he  who  cut 
away  the  steering  gear,  jammed  the 
stern  port  shutters  and  wounded 
Admiral  Buchanan!” 

That  afternoon  Perkins  took  the 
Chickasaw  down  within  350  yards  of 
Fort  Powell  and  shelled  it  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  It  was  abandoned  and 
blown  up  the  same  night.  On  the 
next  day  Fort  Gaines  was  shelled,  and 


it  surrendered  the  following  day.  The 
Chickasaw  bombarded  Fort  Morgan 
on  the  13th  and  at  intervals  until  its 
fall  ten  days  later. 

The  Chickasaw , under  Perkins,  ren- 
dered fine  service  in  Mobile  Bay  for 
several  months.  In  July,  1865,  she 
steamed  to  New  Orleans,  and  all  iron- 
clads were  there  laid  up  in  his  charge 
till  1866. 

Perkins’  service  after  the  war  was 
the  usual  good  work  of  the  time  on  sea 
and  shore.  The  navy  was  rapidly 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  From  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in 
1863  he  was  promoted  to  commander 
in  1871,  captain  in  1883.  There  were 
few  navy  ships  worthy  of  the  name 
and  naval  affairs  were  at  low-tide. 
A charming  woman,  Miss  Anna  Minot 
Weld,  of  Boston,  had  become  his  wife 
in  1870. 


Retired  on  his  own  application  in 
1891,  Captain  Perkins  was  promoted!; 
by  a special  Act  of  Congress  to  com-; 
modore  on  the  retired  list  in  1896,  for! 
his  distinguished  services  during  the; 
Civil  War,  and  died  in  Boston, 
October  28,  1899. 

A rough  bowlder  marks  his  gravel 
in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Mass.,  and  aj 
bronze  statue,  the  work  of  Daniel] 
Chester  French,  stands  in  the  grounds; 
of  the  State  House  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  ten  miles  from  his  birth- 
place. A replica  of  this  noble  statue 
is  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis. 

Commodore  Perkins  was  held  in 
highest  esteem  by  his  country  and  the 
service.  He  fought  for  his  country 
and  his  countrymen  and  won  distinc- 
tion and  praise  that  is  given  to  few 
men. 


Mobile  and  The  Mississippi 

By  Isabel  Perkins  Anderson 

We  are  privileged  to  print  here  some  extracts  from  a forthcoming  work  of  travel, 
describing  a visit  to  the  scenes  of  the  heroic  days  of  the  Civil  War — Editor 


HF  BATTLE  House  at 
Mobile,  which  we  found 
clean  and  comfortable, 
was  a veritable  haven  of 
rest.  The  town  was  rather  attractive, 
the  streets  were  broad  and  the  parks 
quite  pretty,  but  it  was  flat  and  alto- 
gether Southern  in  its  appearance. 

1 read  again  the  story  of  the  battle 
of  Mobile  Bay,  and  1 quote  from  one 


of  my  father’s  letters,  written  directly 
after: 

“ I passed  the  forts,  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  firing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Afterwards,  in  obedience  to  orders,  I 
attacked  the  ram  Tennessee,  following 
her  up  closely,  shooting  away  her 
smokestack  and  firing  solid  shot  at 
her,  until  her  flag  was  hauled  down 
and  a white  flag  raised.  Her  steering 


gear  having  been  shot  away,  1 took 
her  in  tow  and  brought  her  to  anchor 
near  the  Hartford  (Admiral  Farragut's 
flagship).” 

We  engaged  a launch  and  skimmed 
over  the  opalescent  yellow  waters  of 
Mobile  Bay,  vast  in  extent  but  very 
shallow.  The  day  was  misty,  and  the 
land  on  either  side  was  very  low.  By 
aid  of  a map  in  my  father's  book,  we 


AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  FORT  MORGAN  THE  CONFEDERATE  RAM  TENNESSEE  ATTACKED  THE  UNION  VESSELS  PERKINS  PLACED  THE 
CHICKASAW  CLOSE  AND  POUNDED  HER  WITH  SOLID  SHOT  FROM  HIS  HEAVY  GUNS  UNTIL  SHE  SURRENDERED 


could  tell  very  nearly  the  spot  where 
the  T ennessee  surrendered  to  the 
Chickasaw.  We  ran  up  under  Fort 
Morgan,  and  could  plainly  see  the 
green  mounds  and  old  brickwork. 
Modern  guns  have  been  placed  there 
now,  and  barracks  and  officers’  houses 
have  been  built  near  by.  In  trying 
to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
to  see  Fort  Gaines,  which  was  five 
miles  away,  our  boat  struck  a sand- 
bar, but  notwithstanding  we  got  a 
good  view,  and  fortunately  floated  off. 
Fort  Powell  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  there  was  not  time  to  go 
very  near.  As  it  was,  we  sat  eight 
hours  in  the  launch.  I was  so  happy 
to  see  the  place  where  my  father  had 
been  a hero. 

These  words  from  the  inscription 
of  the  base  of  his  statue,  which  stands 
on  the  State  Flouse  grounds  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  came  to  my 
mind  with  deeper  meaning  than  ever 
before : 

“His  achievements  in  Mobile  Bay, 
when  as  commander  of  the  C hickasaw 
he  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
Tennessee,  won  from  the  navy  un- 
qualified admiration  and  from  Farra- 
gut  these  words: 

‘The  bravest  man  that  ever 

trod  the  deck  of  a ship’.’ 
****** 

On  the  levees  of  New  Orleans  we 
watched  negroes  running  back  and 
forth  by  thousands,  unpacking  bales 


of  cotton  and  bags  of  cotton  seed 
brought  down  the  river  on  steamers. 
Here  again  war-time  memories  were 
awakened.  We  inquired  ot  a police- 
man where  the  Memphis  Packet 
Landing  was,  where  my  father  and 
Captain  Bailey  landed  from  the 
Cayuga  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
New  Orleans.  The  river  bank  has 
changed  a little  since  then,  having 
been  filled  in  for  about  one  hundred 
yards,  and  a small,  drab-colored  house 
stands  on  the  wharf.  We  walked  up 
Lafayette  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  the 
same  way  that  my  father  went  amid 
a howling  mob.  George  W.  Cable 
writes  of  the  incident: 

“What  a gathering!  The  riff-raff 
of  the  wharves,  the  town,  the  gutters. 
Such  women — such  wrecks  of  women ! 
And  all  the  juvenile  rag- tag.  . . . 

The  crowd  on  the  levees  howled  and 
screamed  with  rage.  The  swarming 
decks  answered  never  a word;  but  one 
old  tar  on  the  Hartford,  standing  with 
lanyard  in  hand  beside  a great  pivot 
gun,  so  plain  to  view  that  you  could 
see  him  smile,  silently  patted  its  big 
black  breech  and  blandly  grinned. 

“And  now  the  rain  came  down  in 
sheets.  About  one  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  (as  I remember),  1 
being  again  in  the  store  with  but  one 
door  ajar,  there  came  a roar  of  shout- 
ings and  imprecations,  and  crowding 
feet  came  down  Common  Street. 
‘Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!  Hurrah  for 


Jeff  Davis!  Shoot  them!  Kill  them! 
Hang  them !’  I locked  the  door  on  the 
outside  and  ran  to  the  front  of  the 
mob,  calling  with  the  rest,  ‘Hurrah 
for  Jeff  Davis!’  About  every  third 
man  had  a weapon  out.  Two  officers 
of  the  United  States  Navy  were  walk- 
ing abreast,  unguarded  and  alone, 
looking  not  to  the  right  nor  left,  never 
frowning,  never  flinching,  while  the 
mob  screamed  in  their  ears,  shook 
cocked  pistols  in  their  faces,  cursed 
and  crowded,  and  gnashed  upon  them. 
So  through  the  gates  of  death  those 
two  men  walked  to  the  City  Hall  to 
demand  the  town’s  surrender.  It  was 
one  of  the  bravest  deeds  I ever  saw 
done.  ” 

1 had  long  wished  to  go  down  the 
Mississippi  in  order  to  trace  the  course 
that  my  father  followed  when,  in 
’62  in  the  little  Cayuga,  he  led  Farra- 
gut’s  fleet  past  the  forts  to  New 
Orleans.  As  we  had  decided  to  go  to 
Panama,  my  wish  was  at  last  to  be 
gratified.  The  river  at  New  Orleans 
is  wide  and  impressive  with  its  swift 
flow  of  turbid  brown  waters,  and  there 
were  many  ships  along  the  line  of 
huge,  covered  wharf  sheds.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  loading  lor 
the  Isthmus,  and  on  her  we  embarked 

The  steamer  ran  all  afternoon  down 
the  river;  it  is  some  seven  hours  to  the 
jetties,  going  downstream,  but  almost 
twice  as  long  a trip  upstream  against 
the  current.  The  river  Hows  higher 
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than  the  flat  land  stretching  away 
behind  it,  and  it  is  strange  to  look  out 
over  the  country  and  see  the  house- 
roofs  on  a level  with  the  river  flood. 
A few  fine  plantation  houses  are  seen 
and  some  truck  farming,  several  fac- 
tories, and  many  tumble-down  houses 
on  or  near  the  levees. 

But  to  us  the  interesting  sight  was 
passing  the  forts,  Fort  Jackson  and 
Fort  St.  Philip.  Fort  Jackson  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence — its  brick 
fortification  zigzagging  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  river  in  a low  swamp, 
and  the  flag  flying  above  it.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  sharp  bend  in  the 
river  are  a few  grass  ramparts  with 
guns,  probably  the  remains  of  the 
original  defenses  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  there  are  still  quarters,  evidently 
for  some  troops. 


To  go  back  to  the  Civil  War.  Alter 
two  weeks  of  hard  work,  Farragut  had 
assembled  seventeen  vessels  of  his 
fleet  above  the  bars  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Colorado,  one 
of  the  largest,  could  not  be  pulled 
through  the  mud  and  had  to  be  left 
behind.  Captain  Bailey  of  this  ship, 
who  was  second  in  command  to  the 
Admiral,  accordingly  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  gunboat  Cayuga,  on  which 
my  father  was  navigating  officer. 
The  Cayuga's  official  report  reads: 
“At  two  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  the  signal  to  advance  was 
thrown  out  from  the  flagship.  The 
Cayuga  immediately  weighed  anchor 
and  led  on  the  column.  We  were  dis- 
covered at  the  boom,  and  a little 
beyond  both  forts  opened  fire.  When 


close  up  with  St.  Philip  we  opened 
with  grape  and  canister,  still  steering 
on.  After  passing  this  line  of  fire,  we 
encountered  the  Montgomery  flotilla, 
consisting  of  eighteen  gunboats,  in- 
cluding the  ram  Manassas  and 
iron  battery  Louisiana  of  twenty 
guns. 

“This  was  the  moment  of  anxiety, 
as  no  supporting  ship  was  in  sight. 
By  skillful  steering,  however,  we 
avoided  their  attempts  to  butt  and 
board,  and  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  surrender  of  thre°,  when  the 
Vanina,  Captain  Boggs,  and  Oneida, 
Captain  Lee,  were  discovered  near  at 
hand. 

“At  early  dawn  we  discovered  a 
rebel  camp  at  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  This  proved  to  be  the  Chal- 
mette  regiment.” 

The  fortunes  of  this  regiment  are 
thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Perkins: 
“As  we  were  very  close  in,  I shouted 
to  them  to  come  on  board  and  deliver 
up  their  arms,  or  we  should  blow  them 
all  to  pieces.  It  seemed  rather  odd 
for  a regiment  on  shore  to  be  surrender- 
ing to  a ship.  They  hauled  down  their 
colors,  and  the  colonel  and  command 
came  on  board  and  gave  themselves 
up  as  prisoners  of  war.  . . . The 

officers  we  released  on  parole  and 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  side- 
arms,  all  except  one  captain,  who  I 
discovered  was  from  New  Hampshire. 

. . . I took  his  sword  away  from 

him  and  have  kept  it.  ” (Lieuten- 
ant Perkins  was  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.) 


What  of  George? 

By  Dorothy  Potter 

“One  who  offers  his  services  voluntarily” 


FT  GEORGE  do  it!  He 
did  it  last  summer  when 
the  President  deemed  it 
necessary  for  the  public 
safety  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  for  duty  on  the  Mexican 
border.  He  has  done  it  times  before 
at  the  first  hint  ol  trouble.  Why 
should  he  not  do  it  now  and  keep  on 
doing  it  forever?  He  likes  it,  doesn’t 
he?  Surely  he  must  or  he  wouldn’t 
be  so  willing.  Leave  it  to  George. 

Perhaps  George  is  out  there  now, 
pacing  up  and  down  with  a gun  on  his 
shoulder.  He  is  guarding  the  bridges 
over  the  river.  We  have  a crisis  with 


Germany  on  our  hands  that  has  sud- 
denly slipped  in  between  the  periodic 
Mexican  crisis  and  promises  to  keep 
George  at  his  pacing  indefinitely. 
And  when  that  crisis  is  finally  settled, 
there  will  be  Mexico  again,  and  after 

that ? Across  the  Pacific  broods 

a lethal  calm,  disturbed  now  and  then 
by  whispers  that  presage  the  burst  of  a 
hurricane.  Business  for  George  prom- 
ises to  be  decidedly  brisk  in  the  future. 

Who  is  George?  He  has  been  with 
us  a long  time,  though  most  of  us  know 
him  only  for  his  latest  exploit  in  the 
summer  ol  1916  when,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's call,  lie  packed  what  equipment 


he  had,  climbed  into  any  conveyance 
that  offered  and  went  to  spend  the 
warm  months  on  the  Mexican  border. 
However,  to  the  question  regarding 
George’s  identity  there  are  as  many 
answers  as  there  are  people  in  the 
group  that  is  discussing  him. 

The  hard-headed  business  man  will 
probably  tell  you  that  George  is  a 
young  fellow  too  lazy  to  work  and  in 
search  of  adventure.  According  to 
the  long-haired  gentleman  with  the 
rapt  expression,  he  is  a frantic 
militarist  who  rushes  to  arms  at  the 
first  call  like  a hound  in  pack  inspired 
by  the  blood-lust.  Quite  different 
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is  the  opinion  of  another  of  the  group. 

He  insists  staunchly  that  whatever  he 
may  be  George  certainly  is  the  man 
who  “did  it’’  when  Mexico  had  a 
crisis,  and  Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry 
had  business  affairs  or  social  obliga- 
tions or  conscientious  objections.  And 
yet  the  belligerent  person  in  the  flannel 
shirt  sees  in  him  a working  man  poor- 
spirited  enough  to  be  driven  by 
Capital  to  the  murder  of  his  brother 
man,  and  the  woman  calls  him  “that 
Other  Woman’s  son  ’ and  hints  that 
he  was  not  properly  brought  up.  And 
when  all  these  have  finished  speaking, 
there  is  generally  another  wrho  says 
things  about  George  that  cause  the 
rest  to  smile  tolerantly  as  one  smiles 
at  the  illusions  of  a harmless  lunatic. 

I had  a name  for  George  myself— 
before  I understood.  I called  him  a 
volunteer,  and  he  meant  just  that  to 
me — what  he  means  to  the  dictionary 
and  to  all  readers  of  that  volume  who 
do  not  read  the  heart  of  definitions: 
“One  who  offers  his  services  volun- 
tarily’’— and  that  was  all.  You  say 
the  words  over  mentally  and  then 
forget  them.  I did  the  same,  and 
George  was  to  me  “one  who  volun- 
teers”, just  as  a writer  is  “one  who 
writes”  and  an  actor  “one  who  acts”. 
That  was  true  until  the  day  that 
George  came  home  from  his  summer- 
ing on  the  Mexican  border,  but  since 
then  I have  read  more  deeply  into  the 
dictionary  of  “one  who’s”. 

I saw  George  come  home.  It  was  a 
gray  winter  day  with  an  unconquer- 
able shiver  in  the  air.  At  three 
o’clock  the  crowds  began  to  line  the 
curbs  of  The  Avenue  in  the  Greatest 
City  in  the  World.  Many,  it  seemed, 
were  anxious  to  witness  George’s 
home-coming.  A few  flags  decorated 
the  facades  of  the  buildings  here  and 
there,  the  usual  traffic  passing  up  and 
down.  The  crowd  waited  restlessly, 
and  I waited  with  them.  Occasion- 
ally someone  would  address  his  neigh- 
bor: “What  regiment?  Oh,  yes,  saw 
them  go.” 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  and  very 
cold  when  a policeman  on  the  corner 
raised  his  hand.  Instantly  auto- 
mobiles disappeared  down  side  streets, 
the  sound  of  their  engines  dying  away. 
Fifth  Avenue  was  suddenly  quiet. 
The  crowd  edged  over  the  curb  to 
look,  their  voices  hushed  to  one  great 
whisper,  which  swept  along:  “They 
are  coming,  they  are  coming.”  A 
sound  followed  the  whisper,  the  beat 
of  horses’  hoofs  coming  at  a walk,  a 
multitude  of  hoofs  accompanied  by 


the  measured  throb  of  a drum — even, 
steady,  swelling  louder,  and  all  about 
it  a frame  of  silence.  There  was  no 
applause,  no  cheering;  the  crowd  just 
looked. 

Then  George  was  there  before  us. 
On  this  particular  day  he  was  mounted 
on  a scrubby  little  Texas  horse  that 
stared  at  the  crowd  with  bright,  shy 
eyes  as  it  plodded  along  keeping  its 
place  in  ranks.  He  wore  a campaign 
hat  and  an  overcoat  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin  to  resist  the  searching  wind 
that  rushed  down  the  avenue.  His 
equipment,  of  the  simplest,  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  back  or  fastened  to  the 
saddle.  He  was  trying  to  sit  very 
straight  and  not  succeeding  entirely, 
trying  under  a front  of  soldierly  grim- 
ness to  hide  a smile  that  would  not  be 
hidden.  Perhaps  it  was  that  un- 
quenchable smile  with  the  joy  of 
home-coming  in  it;  perhaps  it  was 
the  self-conscious,  wistful,  almost 
pleading  expression  in  George’s  eyes, 
reflected  in  the  eyes  of  his  horse, 
the  expression  you  find  in  the  eyes  of  a 
creature  who  never  knows  what  to 
expect — whether  praise  or  curses  or 
jeers;  perhaps  it  was  just  the  pitiful 
droop  of  the  little  nag — but  of  a sud- 
den I felt  a queer  lump  in  my  throat 
and  saw  the  street  through  a mist. 

The  column  came  on,  George  was 
there  and  George  and  still  another, 
hundreds  of  them,  all  Georges— a 
whole  regiment.  Some  were  young 
and  some  not  so  young,  yet  all  seemed 
of  the  same  age.  And  some  were  big 
and  handsome  and  some  were  not, 
yet  somehow  they  all  looked  alike, 
strikingly  alike.  And  some  were  rich 
and  some  were  poor,  yet  you  could  not 
distinguish.  For  the  thing  that  char- 
acterizes George  is  common  to  no  age, 
no  class,  no  section.  It  makes  the  old 
look  young;  the  ugly,  beautiful;  the 
poor,  rich;  and  the  sign  of  it  could  be 
read  in  those  hundreds  of  eyes,  the 
mark  of  a breed  of  men.  Then  the 
meaning  of  a word  came  to  me  and  I 
found  myself  whispering  the  definition 
of  the  Breed  of  George:  “They  who 
offer  their  services  unconstrainedly  to 
their  country.  ” 

The  colors  flapped  past,  trailing  a 
ripple  of  handclapping  behind  them, 
and  then  more  of  the  Breed  and  then 
George’s  transport  train,  loaded  with 
baggage  and  ornamented  here  and 
there  by  a mascot  that  made  the 
people  laugh.  That  was  all.  Present- 
ly the  last  wagon  rumbled  out  of  hear- 
ing and  the  frame  of  silence  that  had 
held  the  avenue  broke  as  the  crowd 


began  to  scatter.  In  an  instant,  it 
seemed,  the  street  was  filled  once  more 
with  the  noise  of  traffic  and  moving 
thousands.  The  moment  of  suspen- 
sion was  over,  George  was  home.  He 
had  gone,  had  done  his  duty,  had  come 
again  and  been  dismissed.  New  York 
went  back  to  business  and  shopping 
and  afternoon  tea,  consigning  George 
to  the  unremembered  past. 

But  what  of  George?  Now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  him  a 
little,  let  us  study  him  in  our  leisure 
time  and  not  just  at  the  moment  when, 
all  excited  by  rumors  of  war,  we  gather 
at  the  railway  station  to  see  him  de- 
part on  a hurry-up  call  for  national 
protection;  or  when  we  line  the  avenue 
curbs  to  watch  his  home-coming. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  George 
is  a human  being,  a permanent  living 
entity  with  an  actual  existence  be- 
tween his  goings  and  comings.  No 
doubt  he  has  a family  with  an  adoring 
mother  in  it  just  like  Tom’s  and  as 
many  friends  who  love  him  as  Dick  has 
and  a business  quite  as  important  to 
him  as  that  other  business  is  to  Harry. 
Now  these  periodical  goings  of  his 
cause  varying  degrees  of  anguish  to 
family  and  friends  and  more  or  less 
derangement  to  the  business,  just 
exactly  as  it  would  happen  to  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry  if  Tom  and  Dick 
and  Harry  did  the  going. 

To  volunteer,  to  offer  one’s  services 
unconstrainedly  to  one’s  country.  It 
means  that  George  makes  no  reserva- 
tions, he  simply  gives  and  that  is  all. 
Sometimes  trouble  does  not  come; 
sometimes  it  does.  When  it  does 
come,  George’s  offer  is  accepted  as 
unconditionally  as  it  is  made.  Per- 
haps George  is  shot  in  the  back  while 
guarding  the  bridge  or  the  aqueduct, 
perhaps  he  is  transported  to  the  midst 
of  the  European  welter  to  take  his 
chance  with  the  rest.  On  the  other 
hand  a picturesque  death  may  await 
him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  hands  of  some  poor 
misguided  bandit,  or  he  may  be  one  in 
the  titanic  struggle  that  the  winds 
from  the  East  are  presaging.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  destiny  certainly 
keeps  the  wheel  turning,  and  George’s 
offer  is  unconstrained. 

These  days  must  be  very  interest- 
ing to  George.  Our  Secretary  of 
State  announces  us  “on  the  verge  of 
war”,  and  almost  coincidently  Con- 
gress begins  pruning  the  appropria- 
tions for  machine  guns,  field  artillery 
and  ammunition.  We  can  imagine 
George  at  the  breakfast  table  with  the 
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morning  paper  in  his  hand,  trying  to 
figure  out  how  many  rounds  of  am- 
muniton  would  be  his  share  for  de- 
fending himself  and  the  country  be- 
hind him  in  case  we  roll  off  the  verge 
and  into  the  war.  Presently  that 
happens.  Of  course  we  are  still 
hanging  on  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
still  forbearing  to  look  down  at  the 
abyss  below  us,  still  pretending  that 
the  hanging  attitude  is  all  right  and 
quite  comfortable.  Some  day  we  must 
let  go,  and  the  fall  will  be  long  and 
hard.  Oeorge  knows  this.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  may  show  some  resent- 
ment upon  hearing  that  a delegation 
of  persons  called  pacifists  has  been 
doing  its  best  at  the  Capitol  to  delay 
or  emasculate  all  defense  measures. 
George’s  offer  is  unconditional;  it  does 
not  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  fall 
or  the  sudden  acquisition  by  Congress 
of  common  sense  or  the  return  to 
sanity  of  a class  of  pernicious  im- 
beciles. When  the  guns  of  the  enemy 
roar  over  our  land,  when  the  Capitol 
is  silent  and  the  pacifists  have  taken 
to  the  Middle  West,  George  will  stand 
forth  to  suffer  the  result  of  human 
stupidity  and  monstrous  treachery. 

The  colossal  injustice  of  it!  of  a 
system  by  which  one  man  sacrifices 
himself  for  another,  and  that  other  the 
hastener  of  his  immolation.  The 
pitiful  logic  in  this  age  of  reason  that 
permits  the  patriotic,  the  brave,  the 
fine  to  barter  their  lives  for  the  lives 
of  weaklings  and  slackers  and  cowards! 
How  dare  we  accept  so  much  from 
George  when  we  ask  nothing  of  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry? 

Perhaps  you  will  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  say,  “but  George 
volunteers,  he  does  this  of  his  own 
free  will.  We  do  not  coerce  him,  and 
if  he  chooses — well,  that  is  his  own 
funeral.”  Quite  right;  it  generally  is, 
and  George  knows  that  and  still  he 
does  just  what  you  expect  him  to  do. 
For  we  do  expect  it  of  George — you 
and  I and  some  others.  We  are  re- 
iving upon  his  unconstrained  offer  of 
service'  in  time  of  trouble  with  as  much 
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confidence  as  we  place  upon  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  or  the  coming  of 
spring.  George  will  do  it,  funeral  or 
no,  for  there  is  a something  that  will 
not  let  him  do  otherwise,  the  thing 
that  makes  him  what  he  is — a man 
above  other  men.  We  know  that, 
you  and  I and  some  others,  and  so  we 
sit  inactive,  smiling  at  the  antics  of 
Congress,  mildly  resentful  or  loudly 
applausive  over  the  propaganda  of 
pacifists.  Why  should  we  worry? 
Trouble  or  no  trouble,  prepared  or 
unprepared,  we  shall  be  in  no  danger, 
for  George  will  volunteer  anyway. 
Leave  it  to  George. 

There  seems  no  way  than  to  get  rid 
of  that  irritating  sacrificing  habit  of 
George’s  except  by  getting  rid  of 
George  himself.  We  can  do  that,  of 
course,  and  there  are  two  means  which 
suggest  themselves  at  once.  The  first 
is  right  at  hand,  a war  into  which  we 
can  send  the  whole  Breed  of  George 
and  get  it  killed  oft;  the  second,  con- 
tinued abuse  of  his  patriotism  and 
devotion,  such  as  we  practiced  last 
summer  on  the  Rio  Grande,  till  his 
very  spirit  is  broken  and  out  of  sheer 
disgust  he  turns  traitor  to  his  name. 
By  either  method  we  shall  get  rid  of 
the  bugbear,  but  will  it  be  wise? 
George  is  a good  sort  on  the  whole. 
In  peace-times  he  is  quite  like  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  in  his  manner  of  life. 
In 'fact,  you  do  not  really  know  where 
Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry  leave  off 
and  George  begins  till  trouble  comes. 
Till  trouble  comes — and  there  lies  the 
ineradicable.  Trouble  will  always 
come  whether  we  have  George  or  not, 
and  sacrifice  will  always  be  necessary, 
even  when  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
do  away  with  George. 

But  there  is  a way  to  get  rid  of  the 
injustice  and  exchange  sophistry  for 
reason.  Let  us  keep  George  with  us; 
let  us  make  his  breed  the  breed  of  the 
nation  and  change  the  names  of  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry.  Then  George 
will  no  longer  be  “ that  Other  Woman’s 
son”,  in  whom  we  take  so  little  in- 
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terest,  but  your  son  and  mine,  whose 
lives  are  more  precious  to  us  than 
speeches  of  congressmen  or  the  flub- 
dub of  pacifists.  George,  the  volun- 
teer, shall  become  George,  the  son 
of  the  nation,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  the  sacrifice  even  as  it  is  his 
privilege  to  take  the  benefits  of  his 
nationality.  And  in  order  that  trouble 
may  be  kept  far  off,  we  shall  see  that 
our  son  is  prepared,  equipped  and 
organized  as  befits  his  pricelessness 
and  our  intelligence,  and  if  notwith- 
standing trouble  seeks  us  out,  no 
paltry  tax  or  congressional  palaver 
shall  stand  in  the  way  of  his  efficiency. 
And  we  might  do  something  hasty  and 
not  altogether  polite  to  certain  emi- 
nent persons  of  the  white-livered 
variety  who  did  not  subside  into 
golden  silence  at  the  first  hint  of 
national  crisis,  tor  would  not  the  very 
lives  of  our  sons  be  at  stake? 

That  is  a golden  dream — easy  to 
bring  to  reality  but  still  in  the  future. 
In  the  present  we  have  only  George, 
“the  Other  Woman’s  son”,  with  that 
unquenchable  smile  on  his  lips  and 
his  unconstrained  offer  of  service. 
Perhaps  he  is  still  pacing  the  bridge 
or  perhaps  that  duty  is  over  and  he  is 
waiting  for  the  next,  his  war  risk  in- 
surance fluctuating  up  and  down  with 
the  beat  of  his  heart  as  eventualities 
pile  up,  as  Congress  grows  generous 
or  penurious,  as  Villa  and  Carranza 
spar  for  position. 

And  if  you  will  not  realize  the 
dream?  Rely  on  George  then  as  you 
have  always  done.  He  will  not  fail 
you;  it  isn’t  in  the  blood.  And  if  the 
call  comes  he  will  answer  it  and  go  to 
his  duty  and  death,  if  need  be,  quite 
calmly.  If  there  are  few  to  go  with 
him,  still  he  will  go.  If  you  do  not 
provide  for  him  the  proper  equipment, 
still  he  will  go.  And  if,  by  chance, 
he  should  be  quite  alone  and  there 
should  be  no  arms  to  put  into  his 
hands,  even  then  he  will  go.  You 
may  depend  upon  George.  But  what 
if  the  Breed  should  become  extinct? 


The  Navy  League  Comforts 

Committee 


THF  INTERIOR  OF  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  COMFORTS  COMMITTEE  HEADQUARTERS  SHOWS 
THVT  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  KNIT  IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR 

OTHER  DUTIES. 


HE  NATIONAL  Head- 
quarters of  the  C omforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  was  opened  in 
Washington,  Thursday, 
March  8,  at  607  14th 
Street. 

Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  took  charge, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Ballou,  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  Mrs.  John  Callan 
O’Laughlin,  Secretary.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  are  composed,  in 
addition  to  the  officers,  of  the  follow- 
ing ladies:  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Mrs. 
c.  H.  Harlow,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Julian  James,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William  McClelland 
Ritter,  Miss  Sherrill,  Mrs.  Blaine 
Beale,  Mrs.  S.  H.  P.  Pell,  Mrs. 
Charles  Fowler,  Mrs.  William  Morton 
Grinnell,  Mrs.  William  Littauer,  Mrs. 
Seaton  Schroeder,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Dimock, 
Mrs.  James  S.  Parker,  Mrs.  John  V . 
Weeks,  Miss  Edith  Benham,  Miss 
Sophie  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Spencer.  Many  of  these  ladies  were 
present  at  the  opening  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  two  or  three 
of  the  committee  present  during  each 
day  of  the  week.  The  officers  of  the 
committee  have  been  in  almost  con- 
stant attendance.  This  headquarters 
is  the  clearing  house  for  all  branch 
organizations.  Local  C omforts  Com- 
mittees will  work  along  the  same  lines 


and  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Headquarters  in  Washington. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  branch 
organizations  to  learn  something  of 
the  arrangement  of  headquarters,  and 
it  may  be  profitable  to  know  of  certain 
details  which  might  be  of  aid.  The 
store  is  an  attractive  one  on  one  of  the 
most  prominent  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  The  use  of  the  premises  was 
granted,  without  compensation,  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  Harry  Wardman,  a 
patriotic  citizen  of  Washington.  The 


entrance  is  between  two  large  show 
window's.  These  windows  are  taste- 
fully decorated  with  American  Hags, 
banners  of  the  Navy  League,  and  pho- 
tographs of  prominent  navy  officers, 
such  as  Dewey  and  Sampson. 

Over  the  front  are  signs:  “Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  Comforts 
Committee.  ” 

In  the  windows  are  signs  tastefully 
lettered  and  not  so  large  as  to  obscure 
any  of  the  exhibits.  These  signs 
contain  informational  matter  such  as 
“$2  will  provide  yarn  for  garments  for 
a seaman”.  “ If  you  men  will  supply 
the  yarn,  we  women  will  do  the 
knitting.”  Balls  and  hanks  ol  blue 
and  gray  yarn  are  placed  in  conspicu- 
ous places  together  with  knitted 
samples  of  mufflers,  hoods,  wristlets 
and  sweaters.  In  one  of  the  windows 
is  an  apparatus  for  the  winding  ot 
yarn,  which  adds  to  the  interest,  and 
a number  of  unfilled  shrapnel  car- 
tridges. In  the  store  are  counters  for 
the  display  of  yarn,  needles,  and  sam- 
ples. The  walls  are  draped  with  flags 
and  pictures  of  marine  interest  to- 
gether with  Navy  League  posters  and 
signs  indicating  the  purpose  of  the 
Committee.  One  long  counter  is 
devoted  to  Navy  League  literature. 
Copies  of  Sea  Power  are  kept  on  sale, 
and  subscriptions  entered  and  mem- 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  COMFORTS  COMMIT!  EE 
HEADQUARTERS,  607  14TH  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  HAS  AROUSED  FAVORABLE.  COM- 
MENT  AND  ATTRACTED  MANY  VOLUNTEERS  TO  THE  STORE 
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berships  for  the  Navy  League  booked. 

In  short,  the  Headquarters  is  not 
only  a place  where  anyone  may  go 
and  obtain  yarn,  view  samples,  and 
get  knitting  instructions,  but  serves 
in  the  nature  of  an  official  inquiry 
bureau  where  details  concerning  the 
Navy  League  and  its  activities  may 
be  obtained. 

One  of  the  bulletins  that  is  freely 
distributed  has  been  examined  and 
approved  by  Rear  Admiral  Samuel 
McGowan,  Paymaster  General  of  the 
Navy.  Omitting  the  title,  the  pam- 
phlet is  as  follows: 

Need  of  Knitted  Articles  in  the 
Navy 

The  men  of  the  United  States  Navy 
could  gladly  use  certain  articles  of 
comfort  which  are  not  supplied  by  the 
Government.  These  are  knitted  ar- 
ticles to  keep  them  warm  during 
severe  weather  and  when  engaged  in 
exposed  work  in  small  boats,  such  as 
picket  duty,  mine  laying,  submarine 
service,  patrol  boat  service,  etc. 

In  time  of  war,  the  value  of  these 
articles  would  be  greatly  accentuated. 
Peace  maneuvers  in  winter  are  held 
in  warm  southern  waters,  but  in  time 
of  war  there  is  no  choice  of  time  or 
place,  while  work  in  small  boats  above 
described  is  greatly  increased,  and  is 
frequently  performed  under  condi- 
tions ot  considerable  hardship. 

Articles  Approved  by  the  Navy 
Department 

1 he  Navy  Department  has  defi- 
nitely approved  the  furnishing  of  the 


following  articles,  if  made  according 
to  its  specifications: 

L Sleeveless  jacket,  gray  wool. 

2.  Mittens,  gray  wool. 

3.  Muffler,  blue  wool. 

Specifications  and  full  knitting  di- 
rections are  printed  on  a separate 
circular,  which  will  be  furnished  with- 
out charge  by  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee to  anyone  interested. 

Comforts  Committee 

Women  of  the  Navy  League,  at 
Washington,  have  formed  a Comforts 
Committee  for  the  inauguration  and 
supervision  of  this  work.  They  will 
furnish  literature,  directions,  and  ad- 
vice without  charge  of  any  kind. 
They  will  also  receive  finished  articles 
and  attend  to  their  packing  and 
distribution. 

Independent  Units 

Independent  units  may  be  formed 
by  groups  of  women  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  dues 
and  no  obligations  of  any  kind  except 
to  do  the  work.  Chapters  of  Patriotic 
Societies,  Preparedness  Organizations 
and  the  like  are  particularly  urged 
to  join  in  this  work. 

I low  the  Work  is  Done 

< 1.  Form  a unit  or  organization. 

(Bulletin  132  gives  the  details.) 

2-.  Write  to  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee at  Washington,  stating  how 
many  members  you  have,  and  how 
many  articles  or  sets  you  will  under- 
take to  furnish  in  three  months. 

3.  The  Comforts  Committee  will 


send  you  knitting  directions,  samples 
if  desired,  and  general  advice  as  to 
procedure,  purchase  of  wool,  etc. 

4.  I he  Comforts  Committee  will 
assign  you,  by  name,  a warship  of  the 
I nited  States  Navy  for  you  to  supply. 
If  your  organization  is  large  enough 
you  will  be  assigned  the  battleship 
named  after  your  state.  The  re- 
quirements range  from  500  sets  for  a 
battleship  down  to  20  sets  for  a sub- 
marine. Any  smaller  number  and 
single  articles  will  be  made  into  sets 
at  Washington. 

5.  Finished  articles  must  be  sent  to 
Washington,  where  the  Comforts 
Committee  will  deliver  them  to  the 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  for 
prompt  distribution.  The  Navy  De- 
partment expects  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee to  inspect  and  vouch  for  the 
contents  of  packages  before  they  are  : 
sent  to  the  vessels.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  sent  with  the  name  and 
address  of  your  organization. 

Address  all  communications  to: 

COMFORTS  COMMITTEE,  NAVY 
LEAGUE, 

1316  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer, 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ballou, 

Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  John  Callan  O’Laughlin, 
Secretary. 

1 his  Bulletin  has  been  examined 
and  approved  by  Rear  Admiral  Sam- 
uel McGowan,  Paymaster  General  of 
the  Navy. 


U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  to  Aid  Navy 


ONE  of  the  purposes  of  organizing 
the  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons,  an  as- 
sociation of  motor  boat  men,  was  that 
members  might  be  of  service  to  the 
country  in  time  of  stress. 

At  a special  meeting  in  Boston  on 
March  4,  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
telegraphed  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
announcing  that  the  Squadrons  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  all  interested  the 
work  of  educating  and  training  men  in 
the  handling  and  navigating  of  power 
boats  and  in  naval  signal  practice, 
w ith  a view  to  qualifying  such  men  for 
service  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense 
Reserve. 

I he  Squadrons  are  cooperating  with 
the  commandant  of  each  naval  dis- 


trict and  have  appointed  an  able 
committee  for  carrying  out  its  pur- 
poses. In  each  city  where  a Pow'er 
Squadron  unit  exists,  instruction 
classes  will  be  immediately  formed 
for  teaching  seamanship  and  coast- 
wise navigation.  These  instruction 
meetings  wall  be  held  several  nights  a 
wreek,  and  will  be  open  to  everyone 
who  cares  to  attend,  whether  or  not 
they  have  had  any  previous  experience 
afloat  or  any  knowdedge  of  boats  or 
power  plants.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  reach  young  men  of  all  classes  and 
interest  them  in  this  work. 

After  the  theoretical  training  in  the 
class  rooms,  and  as  soon  as  the  boats 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  Power 


Squadrons  can  be  put  into  commission, 
the  training  will  be  transferred  to  the 
water.  Men  who,  perhaps,  have  never 
been  aboard  a power  boat  before  will 
be  taken  on  the  water  and  given  a 
chance  to  learn  seamanship  and  simple 
navigation. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  has 
stated  that  the  Third  Naval  District 
alone  will  require  750  boats  of  all 
types  and  10,000  men.  Though  the 
Navy  Department  requires  larger 
boats  than  most  of  the  Squadron's 
craft  the  organization  can  offer  a body 
of  between  500  and  600  trained  men 
who  can  educate  others  in  affairs 
nautical  and  encourage  enrollment  in 
the  Coast  Defense  Reserve. 


Along  this  road  came  caravans  from  China  and  Thibet,  from  India  and  Turkestan  to  meet  the  merchants  of  Armenia, 
Constantinople,  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  proud  capital  of  the  Caliphate  built  by  Almansor. 


* * 


Its  busy  streets  look  much  the  same  to-day  as  in  the  days  when  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid  sought  adventures  in  his  capital. 


A primitive  bridge  of  boats  still  spans  the  Tigris,  and  across  it  pass  the  picturesque  hosts  of  the  East.  In  the  foreground  are 
two  of  the  curious  circular  boats  that  were  used  in  the  days  of  Babylon. 


The  low  walls  and  the  lofty  palm  trees  of  the  city  must  have  been  a welcome  sight  to  the  British  soldiers  who  recently  occupied 

Bagdad. 


A pair  of  Bagdad’s  Hebrew  cobblers  at  their  daily  task.  They  work  for  a mere  pittance  and  their  methods  are  most  primitive. 


Methods  of  irrigation  are  still  much  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  great  Caliph,  eleven  hundred  years  ago,  or  when 

Nebuchadnezzar  ruled  over  Babylon. 


Water  purifies  everything  and  cannot  itself  become  unclean.  Such,  at  least,  is  still  the  belief  of  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  they  take  their  drinking  water  from  the  river,  without  thought  or  knowledge  of  such  things  as  bacilli. 


Ctesiphon,  through  which  the  British  column  passed  on  its  advance  to  Bagdad,  was  a trading  city  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  These  ruins  give  some  hint  of  its  former  grandeur. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 

and  Service 

By  Sidney  Ballou 

CONCLUSION  The  Swiss  and  Argentine  systems  and  their  applicability  to  our  problem 


S A FINAL  consideration 
of  the  ethical  aspects  of 
compulsory  training  and 
service,  let  us  boldly  take 
up  the  challenge  of  “Mili- 
tarism". That  obnoxious 
word  is  too  often  left  un- 
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defined,  apparently  upon 
the  theory  that  anything  is  a better 
bogey  if  it  is  indistinct  or  obscure. 
With  regard  to  this  particular  subject, 
however,  a sufficiently  definite  thread 
of  argument  can  be  traced.  It  is 
briefly  this:  that  if  we  create  any  sort 
of  military  power  we  shall  at  once  be 
looking  for  occasion  to  use  it,  and  will 
thus  be  led  into  war.  If,  as  its  ad- 
vocates believe,  compulsory  training 
and  service  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
form  of  preparedness  w'orthy  the  name, 
then  it  falls  doubly  under  the  an- 
athema wffiich  Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  put 
into  these  forceful  sentences: 

“I  tell  you  that  preparedness  leads 
to  war,  causes  it,  dares  it,  urges  it  on. 
A nation  fully  prepared  is  a nation 
inviting,  seeking  war.  It  is  a nation 
strutting  with  a chip  on  its  shoulder 
doomed  to  the  very  thing  it  pretends 
to  seek  to  avoid.  ” 

Of  course  this  is  not  true,  even  as  to 
preparedness  in  general.  A short 
answer  is  to  consider  the  situation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  other  nations  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  are  far 
more  intimate  than  its  relations  with 
those  of  Europe.  If  our  country  em- 
barks on  a career  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  will  first  suffer.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  curb  our  desire  to 
take  slices  of  Europe  until  we  have 
absorbed  much  more  on  this  side  of 
the  water  than  we  have  now. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  pre- 
paredness is  a relative  term,  and  that 
we  have  always  been  the  great  mili- 
tary power  of  this  hemisphere.  As  to 
the  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America  we  are  relatively  very  effi- 
ciently prepared.  I f we  are  doing  any 
strutting  among  them  with  a chip  on 
our  shoulder  at  the  present  day,  it  is 


very  difficult  to  discover  it.  On  the 
contrary,  has  not  the  consciousness  of 
power  brought  rather  a sobering  sense 
of  responsibility? 

If  this  argument  is  untrue  as  to 
preparedness  in  general,  it  is  doubly 
false  as  to  compulsory  training  and 
service.  War  will  not  be  made  by  the 
young  men  of  19  or  20  who  are  under- 
going their  term  of  training  nor  by  the 
men  of  23  or  24  who  are  liable  to  be 
called  at  once  into  active  service. 
Wars  and  the  policies  which  lead  to 
wars  are  determined  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment— by  our  lawmakers.  Let  us 
consider  the  effect  of  the  institution  of 
conpulsory  training  and  service  upon 
them.  Take  for  example  a member 
of  Congress  about  to  vote  on  a decla- 
ration of  war,  or  an  issue  which  may 
lead  to  war.  His  responsibility  is  in- 
deed great.  Still,  if  war  comes,  the 
principal  burden  will  fall  on  those  who 
have  deliberately  made  the  army  their 
profession  and  reckoned  on  its  chances. 
Next  will  come  those  ardent  young 
men  who  have  already  volunteered 
their  services  as  National  Guardsmen, 
or  who  will  volunteer  after  the  out- 
break of  war.  If  the  issue  is  popular 
in  the  East  and  unpopular  in  the  West, 
the  volunteering  will  be  somewhat  in 
proportion.  After  all,  those  who  do 
not  want  to  go  need  not.  Every  war 
in  American  history  has  been  begun 
on  this  theory. 

Consider  the  contrast  under  a sys- 
tem of  compulsory  service.  Here 
there  is  no  choice.  His  fellow  Con- 
gressmen have  sons  of  military  age, 
his  neighbors  at  home  have.  Whether 
he  lives  East  or  West  he  will  go  home 
to  his  district  to  face  hundreds  of 
mothers  whose  sons  are  at  war.  He 
cannot  escape  responsibility  by  argu- 
ing that  they  volunteered  to  go.  His 
vote  sent  them.  Could  there  be  a 
more  sobering  consideration,  a more 
effective  check  on  jingoism  or  mili- 
tarism ? 

That  is  the  question.  Here  is  the 
answer.  Autocracies  with  compulsory 
military  service  have  declared  war, 
meaning  by  autocracies  those  coun- 
tries where  the  issue  of  peace  or  war 
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is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  people.  Democra- 
cies, with  the  standing  army  and 
volunteer  system,  have  declared  war. 
No  Democracy  with  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  has  yet  declared  war. 

Military  Democracies 

A democracy  with  compulsory  mili- 
tary service!  There  is  something 
about  the  phrase  that  arrests  the 
attention  of  Americans  in  the  present 
world  crisis.  If  there  be  such,  what 
are  they  and  what  have  been  their 
experiences?  What  led  them  to  adopt 
the  system?  What  effect  has  it  had 
in  preserving  them  from  external  foes? 
What  effect  has  it  had  on  their  demo- 
cratic institutions,  on  their  national 
character?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
direful  forebodings  of  what  must 
happen  to  us  if  we  adopt  compulsory 
service  are  possible  only  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  what  has  happened  in  other 
countries  having  democratic  forms  of 
government? 

Again  we  must  regretfully  leave  the 
whole  of  this  broad  and  suggestive 
field  to  more  leisurely  historians.  We 
can  take  only  one  or  two  conspicuous 
examples. 

The  Swiss  System 

Switzerland  has  had  compulsory 
military  training  and  service  since  the 
thirteenth  century.  Originally  main- 
tained by  the  separate  cantons,  her 
citizen  army  has  been  gradually 
brought  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government.  Central  mili- 
tary authorities  were  first  appointed 
in  1807,  and  since  1874  the  army  has 
been  substantially  federalized  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  cantons,  however,  still 
have  the  appointment  of  officers,  sub- 
ject to  federal  regulations,  together 
with  many  important  obligations  as  to 
the  organization  of  troops  and  the 
furnishing  and  upkeep  of  personal 
equipment. 

The  effect  of  compulsory  military 
service  both  upon  the  individual 
character  of  the  Swiss  and  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  Swiss  Republic  are  too 
well  known  to  need  detailed  repeti- 
tion. Completely  surrounded  by  first- 
class  powers,  Switzerland  has  for 
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centuries  maintained  her  indepen- 
dence, her  democratic  institutions  and 
her  self-respect.  Her  army  has  never 
undergone  the  test  of  modern  warfare, 
a fact  which  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  her  efficient  preparedness,  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  she 
mobilized  200,000  men  in  ten  days 
and  has  an  available  second  line  of 
defense  of  a quarter  of  a million  more. 
This  with  a population  of  3,750,000. 

Under  the  Swiss  law  every  male 
citizen  is  liable  for  service  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  which  he 
reaches  the  age  of  20  until  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  he  is  48.  So  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  calis- 
theilic  and  military  instruction  given 
boys  in  the  schools  that  there  is  an 
impression  that  this  is  part  of  the 
military  law,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
This  military  drill,  together  with  the 
formation  of  cadet  corps,  boys’  rifle 
clubs,  etc.,  is  encouraged  in  every  way, 
but  it  is  not  part  of  the  legal  military 
system.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  a system  which  instills  into  the 
mind  of  every  man  that  he  is  to  be 
trained  to  defend  his  country. 

There  are  practically  no  exemptions 
in  Switzerland  except  for  physical 
disability.  Every  exempted  person 
pays  a military  tax  until  he  is  40. 
Criminals  are  debarred  from  the  army, 
service  being  a privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty. 

Between  the  ages  of  20  and  32  the 
Swiss  soldier  is  enrolled  in  the  elite. 
His  first  year’s  instruction,  the  main 
course,  is  65  days  of  training  for  in- 
fantry, 75  days  for  artillery,  and  90 
days  for  cavalry.  During  the  re- 
mainder ol  his  service  in  the  elite  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  a repetition 
course  of  11  days  each  year,  but  not 
tor  more  than  for  seven  courses,  if 
infantry,  or  eight,  if  cavalry,  in  the 
eleven  years. 

Besides  this  held  training,  the 
soldier  is  obliged  to  do  a considerable 
amount  of  target  shooting  each  year. 
It  is  in  connection  with  this  that  there 
appears  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Swiss  system.  After  the  first 
course  of  instruction  each  soldier  is 
allowed  to  take  his  rifle  home,  being 
responsible,  of  course,  for  its  upkeep. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  at  the  age 
when  most  healthy  lads  long  for  a gun 
of  some  kind  the  Swiss  boy  is  given 
a modern  army  rifle,  with  some  free 
ammunition  and  opportunity  to  get 
more  at  less  than  cost.  His  required 
target  practice  may  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  some  organized  rifle  club, 


and  prizes  of  all  kinds  are  offered  for 
competitions  on  the  rifle  range. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  rifle 
shooting  is  the  national  sport  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  Swiss  are  a 
nation  of  expert  marksmen.  Out  of 
eighteen  international  rifle  shooting 
matches  from  1897  to  1914,  including 
Camp  Perry,  lb  S.  A.,  in  1913,  the 
Swiss  have  won  seventeen.  They 
have  not  lost  a match  since  1898. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Jung- 
frau railroad,  that  the  celebrated  con- 
versation with  the  Kaiser  occurred. 
Thirty  thousand  troops  had  been 
paraded  before  the  German  Emperor. 
“All  very  well,”  remarked  the  Kaiser 
to  the  Swiss  officer  in  command,  “but 
suppose  I should  lead  sixty  thousand 
Germans  against  them.”  “In  that 
case,  your  majesty,”  was  the  reply, 
“we  should  each  have  to  shoot  twice.  ” 

Who  can  say  that  the  realization 
tfrat  this  was  no  empty  boast  has  saved 
Switzerland? 

At  the  age  of  33  the  Swiss  soldier 
passes  into  the  first  reserve,  or  land- 
wehr,  in  which  he  remains  until  he  is 
40.  During  this  period  he  is  called 
out  once  for  an  eleven-day  repetition 
course.  From  41  to  48  he  is  in  the 
second  reserve  or  landsturm. 

The  Swiss  system,  the  outgrowth 
of  centuries  of  experience,  is  such  a 
complete  answer  to  many  objections 
made  to  compulsory  service,  and  is  so 
far  ahead  of  the  bungling  attempts  of 
our  own  nation  “to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,”  that  there  is  small 
wonder  that  it  evokes  considerable 
enthusiasm  among  those  who  have 
made  it  a study.  Nevertheless  there 
are  certain  features  which  might  be 
improved  and  others  as  to  which  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  bear  transplant- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  first  training 
period  is  too  short,  even  after  the 
thorough  preparatory  training  given 
by  the  schools.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Swiss  officers  themselves,  who 
have  said  that  with  all  allowance  for 
the  spirit  and  physique  of  the  Swiss 
the  minimum  training  necessary  to 
prepare  a soldier  is:  Infantry  200  days; 
cavalry  12  months;  artillery  300  days. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  plan  of  allowing  each  man 
to  keep  his  rifle  at  home  would  be 
feasible  with  our  heterogeneous,  migra- 
tory and  undisc'plined  population. 
If  not,  the  plans  for  encouragement  of 
rifle  shooting  as  well  as  for  mobiliza- 
tion would  have  to  be  considerably 
modified.  Nevertheless,  the  adop- 


tion of  any  system  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  military  service 
would  be  such  a long  step  in  advance 
that  it  would  be  well  not  to  be  too 
captious  as  to  whether  it  is  fully 
adequate  at  the  start.  The  country 
would  soon  get  over  its  first  shock  of 
immersion,  find  its  liberties  still  un- 
dangered,  realize  that  it  was  beginning 
to  feel  its  own  strength,  and,  freed 
from  a lot  of  sentimental  folly,  would 
revise  its  ideas  from  a practical  stand- 
point. 

South  America 

For  a final  study  of  possible  mili- 
tary systems  to  serve  us  as  a model,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  southward.  Nobody 
has  been  conscious  of  any  wave  of 
militarism  sweeping  up  from  South 
America,  nor  that  the  republics  of  that 
continent  have  begun  to  strut  around 
with  chips  on  their  shoulders.  Yet 
practically  every  republic  in  South 
America  has  a system  of  compulsory 
military  service  on  its  statute  book 
and  is  enforcing  it  with  different  de- 
grees of  effectiveness  according  to  its 
financial  ability.  Argentina  is  in  the 
lead  with  regard  to  the  completeness 
and  efficiency  of  her  military  system, 
which  has  recently  attracted  increased 
attention  since  it  has  become  known 
that  it  is  being  used  by  the  General 
Staff  of  our  army  as  a working  model 
for  the  legislation  the  General  Staff 
is  preparing  to  recommend. 

The  Argentine  System 

The  Argentine  law  declares  that 
obligatory  military  service  is  alike  for 
all  and  continues  for  25  years,  from 
the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  45. 

Within  three  months  after  reaching 
the  age  of  eighteen  years — that  is,  two 
years  before  beginning  service — every 
male  citizen  must  enroll  at  the  recruit- 
ing office  in  his  district.  If  he  claims 
exemption,  his  claim  is  passed  on  by  a 
board.  Exemption  laws  are  liberal, 
applying  principally  at  this  period  to 
two  classes,  those  physically  unfit  and 
those  having  widowed  mothers  or 
elderly  relatives  dependent  on  them 
for  support.  Certificates  of  exemp- 
tion, however,  are  taxed  at  various 
rates,  running  as  high  as  25  pesos,  or 
$12,  so  that  the  principle  that  each 
individual  owes  service  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  enforced  at  the  outset. 

On  January  1 following  the  attain- 
ment of  the  twentieth  year,  the  citizen 
begins  his  one  year  of  military  train- 
ing in  the  federal  army.  Argentina 
does  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  train  all 
those  who  are  thus  liable.  Lots  are 
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drawn,  and  the  navy  takes  as  many  as 
are  required  from  the  highest  num- 
bers, usually  about  4,000.  These 
must  serve  two  years,  that  being  the 
minimum  time  in  which  the  highly 
specialized  training  of  the  navy  can 
be  given.  The  next  in  order,  up  to 
the  number  desired,  form  the  year  s 
class  for  the  army.  Formerly  12,000 
were  thus  trained,  now  18,000  are 
taken. 

Citizens  of  a certain  standard  ot 
education,  may,  instead  of  serving 
this  year,  volunteer  as  officers  of  the 
reserve  army — the  reserve  army  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  served  their 
year  and  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty. 

These  volunteer  officers  take  a three 
months’  course  of  intensive  training, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  are  either 
commissioned  as  officers  of  the  reserve, 
or,  failing,  are  sent  to  serve  their  year 
with  the  colors. 

Another  important  opportunity  is 
furnished  to  shorten  the  year  of  mili- 
tary service.  Any  man  who  claims 
and  can  prove  that  he  is  sufficiently 
proficient  with  the  rifle  according  to 
army  standards  is  mustered  out  after 
three  months’  service. 

It  would  seem  that  a provision  of 
this  kind  in  our  proposed  law  would  be 
a sufficient  inducement  to  develop 
military  drill  and  target  practice  in 
the  preparatory  schools,  without  any 
direct  legislation  requiring  such  pre- 
liminarytraining. Argentinahas  found 
it  so. 

The  year’s  training  of  recruits  is 
conducted  with  the  primary  object  of 
educating  them  to  be  soldiers.  If  a 
man  learns  readily  he  can  get  an 
occasional  furlough;  farm  hands  are 
sometimes  excused  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  harvest  their  crops.  There  is 
no  spirit  of  imposing  unnecessary 
hardship  upon  the  individual,  merely 
an  insistence  that  he  shall  learn  in  that 
time  to  be  an  efficient  defender  of  his 
country. 

After  one  year  of  service  in  the  per- 
manent army  of  the  line  the  citizen 
passes  to  the  reserve  army,  where  he 
remains  until  he  is  thirty  years  old. 


During  that  time  he  is  subject  to  b 
called  out  for  manceuvers  for  two 
periods  of  one  month  each.  In  Ar- 
gentina, for  financial  reasons,  this 
maximum  service  is  seldom  required. 

When  reserves  are  thus  called  out 
for  manoeuvers,  they  are  mustered 
into  their  old  regiments,  thus  some- 
times doubling  or  trebling  the  number 
of  men  in  a company  and  in  a regi- 
ment. The  result  of  this  system  is 
that  the  colonels  and  higher  officers  of 
the  regular  army  are  still  in  command 
of  the  larger  units,  while  the  addi- 
tional captains  and  lieutenants  re- 
quired are  supplied  by  the  officers  of 
the  reserve  army  already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  liability  to  be  called  for 
manoeuvers,  each  member  of  the 
reserve  army  must  shoot  a minimum 
of  50  rounds  at  target  practice  each 
year.  This  he  does  at  hisconvenience, 
or  in  voluntary  rifle  clubs.  Rifle 
clubs  are  encouraged  by  opportunity 
to  get  ammunition  cheaply,  and  by 
handsome  prizes  for  competitions. 

The  officers  of  the  reserve  army, 
besides  being  subject  to  be  called  out 
with  their  men,  may  also  be  called 
out  for  instruction  for  two  additional 
periods  of  fifteen  days  each.  This  is 
of  course  usually  in  connection  with 
the  regular  army  manoeuvers. 

The  permanent  army  of  Argentina 
at  any  one  time  consists  of  the  men 
undergoing  their  year’s  training, 
backed  by  a paid  army  of  5,000  men. 
These  paid  men  are  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  and  the  like,  who, 
by  remaining  in  the  service  with  each 
new  batch  of  recruits,  give  continuity 
to  the  service.  In  case  of  necessity 
the  executive  may  keep  the  men  then 
in  training  under  arms  an  additional 
three  months  while  the  new  class  is 
being  mustered  in.  In  case  of  actual 
war  the  reserve  army,  those  who  have 
been  through  their  year  of  training, 
would  of  course  be  called  out  by 
classes  as  required. 

All  this  time,  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  thirtieth  year  the  soldier  has 
been  in  the  army  of  the  line  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. From  his  thirtieth  to  his 


fortieth  year  he  is  in  the  National 
Guard.  This  means,  as  it  would 
mean  with  us,  that  he  is  turned  over 
to  the  states.  The  various  states 
control  their  National  Guards  just 
as  our  states  would  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  governors  have  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  each  state 
looks  after  its  own  troops.  The 
National  Guard  is  legally  liable  to  be 
called  out  four  times  for  fifteen  days 
each  during  the  ten  years,  but  this  is 
left  to  the  states,  with  such  assistance 
from  the  federal  government  in  regard 
to  arms,  clothing,  and  subsistence  as  is 
necessary. 

The  applicability  of  this  system  to 
our  form  of  government  is  obvious. 
The  feature  of  a National  Guard  is 
preserved,  but  the  National  Guard 
consists  of  men,  already  trained,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty. 
These  would  doubtless  be  maintained 
by  our  states  in  forty-eight  degrees  of 
readiness  and  efficiency,  as  our  Na- 
tional Guard  is  now,  but  they  would 
form  a sufficient  force  for  state  pur- 
poses, and  between  them  and  active 
service  stand  ten  classes  of  younger 
men  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
federal  government. 

To  return  to  Argentina,  the  last 
phase  of  service  is  the  Territorial 
Guard.  This  includes  men  from  40  to 
45  years  old.  The  appointment  of 
officers  and  general  control  is  still  in 
the  states.  There  is  no  obligation  for 
manoeuver  service  nor  any  form  ol 
foreign  service  in  time  of  war.  They 
are  designed  as  a home  garrison  in 
time  of  extreme  emergency. 

This  is  the  system  which  it  is  be- 
lieved can  be  adapted  to  the  United 
States  with  very  little  change  ol 
fundamentals. 

If  we  train  500,000  men  a year,  which 
is  about  half  of  the  total,  the  classes 
of  men  subject  to  call  by  the  federal 
government  would  amount  to  5,000,- 
000  men.  Back  of  these  would  be  a 
National  Guard  of  almost  as  many 
more.  With  our  industrial  forces 
efficiently  organized  otir  problem  ot 
an  adequate  force  would  be  effectually 
solved. 


© by  Waterman. 

LAUNCHING  A TORPEDO  FROM  THE  DECK  TUBES  OF  A DESTROYER.  THE  STUD  ON  TOP  OF  THE  TORPEDO  AT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  ITS 
LENGTH  SLIDES  IN  A GROOVE  IN  THE  TUBE  AND  SUPPORTS  THE  MISSILE  UNTIL  THE  TAIL  IS  CLEAR.  NOTICE  THE  BLUNT  NOSE 

AND  THE  EXHAUST  AT  THE  TAIL. 


Mines  and  Torpedoes 

By  Charles  H.  Hall 

They  have  developed  from  crude  beginnings 
to  the  deadly  weapons  of  to-day 


ESTROYING  the  ene- 
my by  working  from  a 
distance  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  warfare. 
Catapult,  cannon  and 
fire  ship  all  embodied 
this  idea  and  so  we  find 
as  early  as  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in 
1585  that  small  boats  were  stored 
with  powder  which  was  covered  with 
heavy  timbers  and  stones  and  in- 
tended to  be  exploded  close  along- 
side of  the  enemy  by  a slow  burning 
fuse.  In  more  modern  times  the  ex- 
plosive charge  was  packed  in  a smaller 
container  and  set  adrift  above  the 
enemy’s  ships.  Bushnell,  inventor  of 
the  first  American  submarine,  is 
credited  with  having  devised  the 
floating  mines  that  were  set  adrift  in 
the  Delaware  River  in  January  of 
1778.  The  British  held  Philadelphia 
and  a number  of  their  men-of-war 
were  anchored  in  front  of  the  city. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  ebb  tide  two 
boys  in  a row  boat  picked  up  a small 
floating  barrel.  A few  moments  later 
there  was  a tremendous  explosion;  the 


barrel  proved  to  be  a floating  mine. 
The  British  seamen  at  once  manned 
their  guns  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  ebb, 
fired  at  every  floating  object  in  the 
river.  A contemporary  Philadelphia 
paper  comments  sarcastically  upon 
this  and  mentions  the  alarm  caused 
when  an  old  woman  dropped  a butter 
firkin  overboard  from  one  of  the 
wharves.  Commodore  John  Barry 
was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
this  attack  upon  the  enemy  and 
Francis  Hopkinson  has  celebrated  it  in 
the  “Battle  of  the  Kegs.”  All  sorts 
of  rumors  flew  about  the  waterfront, 
one  of  them  being  referred  to  by  the 
poet  as  follows: 

“These  kegs,  I’m  told,  the  rebels  bold 

Packed  up  like  pickled  herring, 

And  they’ve  come  down  to  attack  the 
town 

By  this  new  means  of  ferrying.  ” 

The  first  electrical  mines  were  used 
in  England  in  1839  to  blow  up  the 
wreck  of  the  ship-of-the-line  Royal 
George.  In  1854  the  Russians  used 
mechanically  operated  mines  in  the 
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Baltic  with  considerable  success.  In 
this  country  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  had 
experimented  with  electrically  oper- 
ated mines  as  early  as  1840. 

Fulton  developed  mines  to  use  with 
his  submarine,  but  it  was  not  until 
our  Civil  War  that  we  find  them  in 
extensive  use.  The  Confederates  had 
practically  no  navy  and  the  Federal 
naval  forces  were  extremely  active. 
To  deny  access  to  rivers  and  ports 
Southern  engineers  soon  took  up  the 
submarine  mine  or  the  “torpedo”  as 
it  was  then  called.  In  its  crudest 
form  it  was  a large  demijohn  with  a 
charge  of  ordinary  gunpowder  and 
was  ignited  by  a friction  primer,  a 
light  cord  leading  to  the  shore.  The 
observer  lay  hidden  close  to  the  bank 
and,  when  he  thought  the  enemy’s 
ship  was  over  his  mine,  pulled  the 
cord  and  an  explosion  resulted.  Beer 
barrels,  vinegar  kegs,  etc.,  were  used, 
and  later  mines  were  made  of  sheet 
iron,  tin  or  copper.  The  South  made 
very  effective  use  of  them  and  a num- 
ber of  Federal  ships  were  destroyed. 
One  of  the  first  cases  was  in  the  Yazoo 
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THE  USS  SAN  FRANCISCO  WAS  ORIGINALLY  A CRUISER  BUT  IS  NOW  A MINE  DEPOT 
SHIP.  HER  STERN  HAS  BEEN  CUT  AWAY  TO  FACILITATE  MINE  DROPPING. 


River  when  the  gunboat  Cairo  was 
sunk  by  mines  made  from  demijohns. 
They  were  laid  by  a Confederate  naval 
officer  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
United  States  service,  Isaac  N.  Brown. 
As  he  saw  the  Cairo  go  down  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  feeling  much  as  a 
school  boy  might  whose  practical  joke 
had  taken  a more  serious  shape  than 
he  expected.  Mines  were  used  ex- 
tensively at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay  and  the  monitor  Tecum  sell  was 
sunk,  with  most  of  her  crew,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  battle. 
The  Hartford , Farragut’s  flagship, 
drove  ahead  across  the  minefield,  but 
though  she  bumped  several  of  them, 
they  proved  ineffective  and  failed  to 
explode.  By  this  time  Southern  en- 
gineers had  developed  a mine  designed 
to  explode  when  struck  by  a hostile 
vessel.  Indeed,  some  large  mines 
were  connected  with  the  shore  by 
insulated  wires  and  were  to  be  dis- 
charged electrically.  An  old  boiler, 
containing  a ton  of  powder,  was 
planted  off  Charleston  and  the  iron- 
clad New  Ironsides  lay  ovei  it  for  more 
than  an  hour  while  the  C onfederates 
tried  vainly  to  explode  the  charge. 

Up  to  1870  all  submarine  explosives 
were  called  torpedoes,  but  after  that 
date  they  were  differentiated  into  tor- 
pedoes and  mines,  the  mine  being 
without  motive  power.  Mines  are 
either  electrical  or  mechanical  and 
may  be  set  on  the  bottom,  anchored 
at  any  depth  below  the  surface  or 
arranged  to  float  freely.  They  may 
be  fired  by  contact  or  at  will  from  the 
shore.  The  former  are  called  con- 


tact mines  and  are  dangerous  to  friend 
and  foe  alike.  The  latter  are  observa- 
tion mines,  are  electrically  fired,  and 
may  be  rendered  practically  harmless 
by  breaking  the  circuit  ashore. 

Contact  mines  are  designed  to  ex- 
plode in  close  proximity  to  the  vessel  s 
hull.  Ordinarily  they  are  spherical  in 
shape,  about  40  inches  in  diameter 
and  contain  100  pounds  of  guncotton, 
TNT.,  or  other  high  explosive.  The 
observation  mine,  on  the  contrary,  is 
meant  to  cripple  a ship  near  by  and 
usually  has  about  500  pounds  of  ex- 
plosives. They  are  often  cylindrical  in 
shape  and  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  frequently  set  in  groups  of 
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four,  each  group  being  joined  to  the 
same  electric  cable  which  is  led  ashore. 
Two  observers  at  different  points 
watch  an  approaching  ship,  each 
through  a telescope  swinging  on  a 
fixed  pivot.  As  the  ship,  as  seen  from 
one  station,  apparently  passes  over  a 
mine  group  the  switch  connected  to 
the  telescope  closes  the  firing  circuit 
to  that  cluster  of  mines.  No  explo- 
sion takes  place,  however,  until  the 
circuit  is  completed  at  the  other 
station  when  the  ship  is  seen  in  the 
field  of  that  observer’s  telescope. 

A contact  mine  may  be  fitted  to 
work  electrically.  When  a vessel 
touches  it  a signal  is  made  or  a bell 
rung  ashore.  If  the  vessel  is  hostile, 
closing  a switch  will  complete  the 
circuit  and  explode  the  mine.  Such 
mines  may  be  rendered  harmless  by 
leaving  the  switch  open  and  the  cir- 
cuit broken. 

Ground  mines  are  set  on  the  bottom 
and  usually  contain  very  large  charges. 
They  are,  of  course,  electrically  fired. 
Their  advantage  is  that  they  are  far 
enough  below  the  surface  to  avoid 
damage  or  accidental  explosion  by  a 
friendly  vessel. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  injury 
a mine  will  stand  without  explosion. 
Some  of  those  set  in  our  harbors  in 
l lie  Spanish  War  were  dented  and  cut 
by  passing  vessels  so  that  one  won- 
dered why  they  had  not  exploded. 

Mines  were  used  abroad  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  and  the 
German  coasts  were  liberally  strewed 
with  them.  They  were  also  employed 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in  ’78,  and 
in  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Both 
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THE  TORPEDO  IS  A DELICATE  PIECE  OF  MECHANISM  AND  REQUIRES  CAREFUL  ADJUST- 
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HOISTING  A TORPEDO  OUT  OF  THE  WATER  AFTER  A 'RUN.  A SECOND  ONE  FLOATS  IN  THE 
FOREGROUND.  THE  SHIP  IS  A FRENCH  MAN-OF-WAR. 


sides  used  them  off  Port  Arthur  in 
1904-05  with  considerable  effect  and 
floating  contact  mines  were  set  adrift. 
Many  innocent  vessels  suffered,  peace- 
ful traders  and  junks  being  destroyed 
two  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
These  floating  mines  may  be  dropped 
during  or  just  before  a naval  battle, 
and  the  enemy  coaxed  to  cross  them 
in  chase  ol  flying  vessels  or  driven  on 
to  them.  By  the  rules  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  floating  mines  must  be 
rendered  ineffective  an  hour  after  they 
tire  dropped,  but  this  provision  is 
apparently  a dead  letter. 

The  original  purpose  of  a mine 
field  was  to  detain  the  enemy’s  ships 
under  the  fire  of  a fort.  Ships  could 
run  by  forts,  as  we  proved  in  the  Civil 
War,  their  heavy  batteries  driving  the 
gunners  to  shelter,  but  if  mines  were 
laid  well  within  range  of  the  fort’s 
guns,  the  ships  could  not  run  by  un- 
scathed and  the  fort  could  keep  them 
at  a distance. 

Mines  are  laid  by  special  vessels. 
Sometimes  they  are  old  men-of-war 
with  theii  sterns  cut  away  and  tracks 


fitted  on  deck,  fore  and  aft.  A num- 
ber of  mines,  each  with  its  anchor  and 
distance  weight,  are  mounted  on 
snail  trucks  and  are  run  aft  and  drop- 
ped at  intervals.  The  mine  anchor  is 
saucer  shape  with  the  anchor  cable 
on  a reel  in  it.  The  “distance  weight” 
is  dropped  over  first  and  a fixed 
amount  of  its  cable — 10,  15,  or  20 
feet — allowed  to  unreel.  The  mine 
anchor  is  then  dropped,  and  goes 
down,  unreeling  the  mine  cable  until 
the  distance  weight  touches  bottom. 
A brake  locks  the  cable  reel  of  the 
mine  and  the  anchor  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  pulling  the  mine  down  to  the 
proper  distance  below  the  surface. 

The  answer  to  the  mine  was  for- 
merly by  the  countermine — that  is, 
charges  were  exploded  near  them  and 
the  mines  set  off  by  concussion. 
To-day,  however,  they  are  usually 
found  by  sweeping.  Two  small  ves- 
sels take  the  ends  of  a wire  rope  and 
steam  ahead  at  the  proper  distance 
apart,  letting  the  rope  or  chain  drag 
on  the  bottom  between  them  The 
bight  of  the  rope  catches  a mine  and 


brings  it  to  the  surface  where  it  is 
usually  destroyed  by  rifle  fire.  An- 
other method  is  to  “creep”  for  the 
cables  of  observation  mines — that  is, 
hooks  are  dragged  along  the  bottom 
and  the  cables  pulled  up  and  cut  or 
followed  until  the  mines  are  reached. 

Bushnell  and  Fulton,  who  experi- 
mented with  the  submarine  boat, 
depended  on  the  operator  to  attach 
his  torpedo  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy’s  vessel.  The  next  step  was 
taken  during  our  Civil  War,  when  the 
explosive  charge  was  placed  on  the 
end  of  a pole,  pushed  against  the 
enemy’s  vessel  and  fired  by  suitable 
means.  Cushing  used  such  a spar  tor- 
pedo when  he  sank  the  A Ibemarle.  He 
had  to  steer  the  boat,  swing  the  spar 
into  place,  attach  the  torpedo  and  pull 
the  lanyard.  The  Confederate  David 
that  blew  up  the  Housatonic,  also  used 
a spar  torpedo  and  the  same  device 
was  used  in  the  attack  on  the  U.S.S. 
Memphis.  The  Navy  Department 
built  a torpedo  launch,  called  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  also  a little- 
known  submersible  named  Alligator. 
Neither  of  these  got  into  action. 

In  the  war  between  France  and 
China,  in  1884,  the  Chinese  warship 
Yang  Woo  was  destroyed  by  a spar 
torpedo,  and  the  weapon  remained  a 
favorite  in  the  United  States  Navy 
until  the  early  ’80’s. 

Meanwhile,  experiments  were  made 
abroad  with  the  Harvey  torpedo 
which  was  towed  at  the  end  of  a long 
line,  the  object  being  to  drag  it  across 
the  bows  of  an  enemy’s  vessel.  The 
Sims-Edison  and  Lay  torpedoes  were 
developed,  one  was  a self-propelled 
device,  and  both  controlled  from  the 
shore.  They  were  too  slow  and  awk- 
ward and  soon  became  obsolete. 

About  1864  an  Englishman,  named 
Whitehead,  had  an  engineering  plant 
at  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic.  An  Aus- 
trian naval  officer,  Captain  Lupius, 
came  to  him  with  a cigar-shaped  de- 
vice carrying  an  explosive  charge, 
driven  by  clockwork  and  steered  by 
a rope.  The  apparatus  was  crude, 
but  Whitehead  improved  it  and  in  two 
years  brought  out  a torpedo  that  car- 
ried a charge  of  18  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton and  had  a speed  of  six  knots  for 
a short  distance.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Rear  Admiral  Howell  de- 
veloped a torpedo  driven  by  a heavy 
flywheel,  which  was  spun  up  to  a high 
speed  just  before  launching.  Its 
range  was  short,  though  the  gyro- 
scopic action  of  the  flywheel  kept  it  on 
a straight  course.  The  Whitehead  tor- 
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THE  BRITISH  TRAWLER  FLEET— STURDY  VESSELS  WITH  SHILLED  AND  HARDY  CREWS— 
HAS  DONE  WONDERFUL  WORK  IN  CLEARING  OUT  THE  GERMAN  MINE  FIELDS. 


pedoof  that  date  was  most  erratic  in 
steering.  Finally  Ludwig  Obry,  an 
Austrian  engineer,  added  a small  gyro- 
scope to  the  steering  gear  of  the 
Whitehead  torpedo.  This  device  was 
tried  by  the  Italian  Navy  about  1896 
and  revolutionized  torpedo  construc- 
tion, increased  range  and  accuracy 
being  given. 

Before  this  the  automobile,  loco- 
motive or  fish  torpedo,  as  it  was  vari- 
ously called,  had  scored  very  few 
successes.  It  had  been  tried  in  the 
fight  between  the  British  ship  Shah 
and  the  Peruvian  Huascar  and  had 
failed;  also  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
in  ’77  without  result,  though  the  Rus- 
sians in  ’78  succeeded  in  sinking  a 
Turkish  revenue  cutter  off  Batoum. 
In  1891  the  Blanco  Encalada  was  sunk 
in  Caldera  Bay,  Chile,  by  the  torpedo 
boats  Almirante  Lynch  and  Almirante 
Condell.  They  fired  several  torpedoes 
at  short  range  before  they  succeeded  in 
hitting  the  target.  In  the  Brazilian 
Revolution  of  1894  the  battleship 
Aquidaban  was  sunk  in  a night  attack 
by  the  torpedo  boat  Sampaio , though 
here  again  several  misses  were  scored. 

In  the  Spanish  War  it  was  used  but 
little  and  at  Santiago  the  dangers  of 
the  above  water-tube  were  shown  when 
a shell  struck  a torpedo  on  the  Oquendo 
and  caused  a fearful  explosion.  The 
Japanese  began  their  war  by  a torpedo 
attack  on  the  Russian  vessels  in  Port 
Arthur. 

A naval  officer  wrote  in  1880: 
“When  torpedoes  can  be  discharged 
from  guns  or  tubes  under  water,  tor- 
pedo ships  for  cruising  on  the  high 
seas  will  doubtless  come  into  favor.’’ 
How  true  a prophecy!  To-day  all 
capital  ships  and  many  cruisers  carry 
submerged  tubes,  while  scouts  and 
destroyers  depend  on  the  deck  tube. 

The  latest  model  torpedo  is  a 
cigar-shaped  affair  made  of  steel  and 
having  a rather  blunt  nose.  It  is  21 
inches  diameter,  \iy2  feet  long  and 
weighs  over  2,000  pounds.  The  head 
holds  over  200  pounds  of  wet  gun- 
cotton and  a detonating  charge.  It 
fired  by  a pin  which  is  driven  against 
a detonator  on  striking  the  target. 
On  this  pin  is  threaded  a safety  device 
like  a tiny  propeller  which  unscrews 
and  drops  off  after  it  has  traveled  a 
certain  distance. 

Collapsible  “exercise  heads”  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  war  head  are  used 
tor  practice. 

Next  to  the  head  comes  the  air 
flask  in  which  is  stored  air,  the  motive 
power,  compressed  to  over  2,200 


pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  one 
with  the  air  flask  is  the  fuel  and  water 
compartment  containing  alcohol  and 
fresh  water  to  be  used  in  the  super- 
heating system  for  developing  steam 
which,  with  the  air,  drives  the  engine 
and  works  the  various  auxiliaries. 
This  heating  system  has  increased  the 
effective  range  greatly,  for  otherwise 
the  expansion  of  the  air  would  chill  it 
to  a low  temperature.  In  the  after 
body,  which  is  cone-shaped,  are  two 
turbine  engines,  capable  of  develop- 
ing nearly  200  horsepower.  Here  also 
are  the  lubricating  system,  the  steer- 
ing gear,  the  depth  regulating  device 
and  the  position  and  duration  locking 
mechanisms.  Two  propellers,  rotat- 
ing in  opposite  directions  and  turning 
1,750  revolutions  per  minute  are 
mounted  at  the  extreme  alter  end  and 
drive  the  weapon. 

The  torpedo  is  set  to  travel  at  a 
fixed  distance  below  the  surface,  vary- 
ing from  zero  to  25  feet.  Should  it  go 
deeper  than  wished,  the  pressure  of 
the  water, “Scting  on  a piston  and  re- 
sisted by  a spring,  turns  the  hori- 
zontal rudders  up.  A pendulum,  how- 
ever, keeps  it  from  going  up  at  too 
great  an  angle.  The  gyroscope  is 
mounted  on  gimbals  like  a compass 
and  is  spun  at  a high  speed.  Should 
the  torpedo  deviate  from  a straight 
course,  the  gyro  moves  the  steering 
engine,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  proper 
heading.  Indeed,  the  gyro  may  be 
set  in  the  desired  direction  and  the 
torpedo  fired  more  than  90  degrees 
from  its  course,  the  gyro  bringing  it 
around  and  holding  it  in  the  designed 
direction. 

Large  ships  are  fitted  with  under 


water  broadside  tubes.  Before  the 
torpedo  is  fired  a “spoon”  is  run  out 
and  carries  the  torpedo  clear  of  the 
ship’s  side.  Modern  submarines  have 
four  bow'  tubes. 

Our  latest  destroyers  have  four 
triple  tubes,  three  tubes  being 
mounted  together  on  turn  tables  on 
deck.  The  pointer  sits  in  a bucket 
seat  on  top  of  the  tube  with  the  direct- 
ing gear  in  front  of  him.  He  must 
allow  for  the  speed  and  course  of  his 
own  vessel  and  also  of  the  enemy’s. 

A torpedo  is  expelled  from  its  tube 
by  compressed  air.  The  forward  end 
of  the  tube  is  cut  away  on  the  bottom 
and  has  a groove  inside  along  the  top. 
A stud  on  the  torpedo  travels  in  this 
groove  and  the  tail  is  clear  of  the  tube 
before  it  drops.  A lever  is  tripped  by 
a stud  on  the  tube,  igniting  the  heat- 
ing device,  and  another  lever,  tripped 
when  striking  the  water,  startsTthe 
engines. 

The  range  of  the  modern  torpedo  is 
about  10,000  yards  and  its  speed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  run  is  over  40 
knots.  The  cost  is  about  $7,500 
each. 

One  field  of  torpedo  warfare  that 
has  proved  fascinating  to  the  inventor 
covers  the  distant  control  of  the 
weapon.  One  device  governs  it  by 
sound,  the  missile  being  drawn  toward 
the  enemy  by  the  noise  of  its  machin- 
ery. Another,  with  a surface  float, 
will  follow  a bright  light — a search 
light  leading  it  to  its  goal.  A still 
more  promising  field  seems  to  be  that 
of  wireless  control,  and  some  remark- 
able feats  have  been  performed  with 
a motor  boat  as  well  as  with  tor- 
pedoes by  an  operator  on  the  shore. 
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WHEN  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  SHIPS  WENT  ARMED.  THE  LETTER-OF-MARQUE  BRIG  GRAND  TURK,  A SALEM  VESSEL  MOUNTING  14 
GUNS,  SALUTING  THE  PORT  OF  MARSEILLES  IN  1815.  NOTE  THAT  HER  FLAG  HAS  15  STRIPES  AND  IS  HISTORICALLY  CORRECT. 


Underwood  & Underwood. 

AFTER  A FIGHT  BETWEEN  DESTROYER  FLOTILLAS,  THE  GERMAN  DESTROYER  V-69  LIMPED  INTO  THE  DUTCH  PORT  OF  YMUIDEN 
IN  THE  CONDITION  SHOWN  ABOVE.  THE  BRITISH  MUST  HAVE  DONE  SOME  GOOD  SHOOTING. 
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) O.  IV.  Waterman 

TARPFT  PRACTICE  WITH  A 3-INCH  GUN  ON  THE  DESTROYER  PATTERSON.  THE  EMPTY  CARTIDGE  CASE  HAS  JUST  BEEN  EJECTED 
luv mayTseen mSmmROPfmGON.  the  loaders  stand  by,  each  with  a fresh  cartridge  ready  to 

INSERT  IN  THE  BREACH. 
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THEU.S.S.REID  ISA  700-TON  DESTROYER  WITH  A SPEED  OF  31.8  KNOTS.  SHEWAS  BUILT  AT  BATH,  MAINE,  AND  FIRST  COMMISSIONED 
IN  DECEMBER  1909.  SHE  HAS  THREE  TWIN  TUBES  F'OR  18-INCH  TORPEDOES  AND  FIVE  3-INCH  RAPID  FIRING  GUNS. 
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Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  U.S.N. 

1806-1873 

By  Gershom  Bradford  2d 

He  plotted  Ocean’s  winds  and  currents  and 
shortened  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 


AURY  — the  practical 
dreamer  who  worked  so 
ard  on  his  theories  thev 
ecame  no  longer  dreams, 
the  founder  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office  and  the  unchallenged  father  of 
oceanography,  was  a Virginian,  horn 
in  1806,  died  in  1873. 

The  Maurys  left  their 
home  near  Fredericksburg 
and  emigrated  to  western 
Tennessee  when  Matthew 
was  a very  small  boy. 

This  was  then  a wild,  un- 
broken country  and  they 
lived,  in  every  way,  the 
lives  of  early  settlers. 

Sam  Houston,  who  rep- 
resented Tennessee  in  Con- 
gress, secured  for  Matthew 
an  appointment  as  a mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  but, 
owing  to  the  experience  of 
an  older  brother  in  the  ser- 
vice, his  father  objected 
and  endeavored  to  thwart 
the  plan  by  refusing  to  give 
him  money  to  travel.  Ful- 
ly determined  and  fired  by 
the  illustrious  though  short 
career  of  his  brother  John 
Minor,  the  boy  bargained 
with  a friendly  neighbor 
for  a horse,  and  after  a hard 
journey  of  two  weeks  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  rela- 
tives. Here  he  sold  his 
horse,  remitted  the  pur- 
chase price  and  with  but 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket 
proceeded  to  Washington. 

Maury’s  first  naval  service 
was  in  the  old  frigate 
Brandywine. 

A midshipman  at  this 
period  was  left  much  to  his  own 
resources  regarding  his  education, 
and  there  are  references  in  his  let- 
ters to  the  manner  in  which  he 
acquired  his  unusual  grasp  of  nau- 
tical science  at  an  early  age.  To 
pursue  his  studies  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage he  used  a Spanish  work- 
on  navigation,  thereby  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  the  language.  Dur- 
ing his  watches  on  deck  he  memo- 
rized formulae  Irom  notes  made  in  his 


watches  below.  The  study  of  spheri- 
cal trigonometry  was  facilitated  by 
drawing  triangles  with  chalk  on  the 
round  shot  that  rested  in  racks  on  the 
quarter-deck. 

Leaving  the  Brandywine  after  a 
cruise  to  Europe  he  joined  the  sloop 


ot  war  Vincennes,  and  was  on  her 
memorable  four-year  cruise  around 
the  world. 

The  Vincennes  touched  at  the  Mar- 
quesas Group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Maury  upon  going  ashore  had  a 
unique  experience.  A native  king 
recognized  him  as  the  brother  of  John 
Minor  Maury.  Matthew’s  brother, 
years  before,  had  been  marooned  for 
two  years  with  five  companions  among 
the  savages  of  these  islands.  This 
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native  king  befriended  and  protected 
them,  but  four  of  the  six  white  men 
were  killed  by  hostile  tribes.  Naked 
and  wretched  they  were  rescued  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Essex,  Captain  Porter, 
when  she  came  there  to  refit  in  1813. 
The  king  was  delighted  to  meet  John 
Maury’s  brother  and  of- 
fered to  adopt  him  and 
make  him  his  heir.  In 
spite  of  such  princely  pros- 
pects the  young  midship- 
man chose  to  remain  in  the 
naval  service. 

In  1831  he  was  appointed 
master — sailing  master,  not 
captain — of  the  sloop  of 
war  Falmouth.  Proceeding 
to  the  Pacific  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  the  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the 
world  was  brought  im- 
pressively to  his  attention . 
His  first  scientific  articles 
were  written  on  this  voy- 
age. 

In  1834,  upon  arriving 
home  from  service  on  vari- 
ous vessels  in  the  Pacific, 
he  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  Miss  Ann  Herndon, 
giving  the  clergyman  the 
last  money  he  had  in  the 
world.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  assist  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  first  large 
work,  a treatise  on  naviga- 
tion. This  book  proved  a 
success  and  was  favorably 
noticed  at  home  and  abroad . 

In  1839,  while  on  leave 
from  surveying  duty  in 
southern  harbors,  a leg 
was  broken  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
stage  coach.  Besides  being  incapaci- 
tated for  a long  period,  he  was 
rendered  unfit  for  sea  service  and 
suffered  in  various  ways  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  It  was  while  in  this  con- 
dition that  he  wrote  a series  of  articles 
on  naval  reform  under  the  title  of 
“Scraps  from  the  Lucky  Bag.  ” They 
attracted  much  attention  and,  owing 
to  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  put 
forth,  a lively  speculation  developed 


MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY.  HE  CREATED  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA  AND  SHORTENED  THE 
SAILING  SHIPS'  TRADE  ROUTE  TO  THE  DISTANT  CORNERS  OF 
THE  EARTH. 
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A SECTION  OF  AN  ORIGINAL  MAURY  WIND  AND  CURRENT  CHART  THE  LINES  REPRESENT 
THE  COURSES  OF  CERTAIN  VESSELS;  THE  COMET-LIKE  DARTS  INDICATE  THE  DIRECTION 
AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WINDS  EXPERIENCED  DURING  EACH  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS, 
THE  FEATHERS  SHOW  THE  DIRECTIONS,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  HEAD  THAT  IS  FILLED 
IN  SHOWS  THE  RELATIVE  STRENGTH.  INDIVIDUAL  DATA  WAS  SHOWN  IN  COLOR  TO  AID 
IN  TRACING  IT  AMONG  THAT  OF  OTHER  SHIPS.  THINK  OF  THE  LABOR  OF  PREPARING 
THESE  CHARTS,  WORKING  FROM  THE  LOG  BOOKS  OF  MANY  SHIPS. 


as  to  the  author’s  identity,  as  they 
were  written  under  the  name  of  Harry 
Bluff.  At  length  Maury’s  authorship 
became  known  and  he  was  recognized 
at  once  as  an  authority  on  naval 
matters. 

In  1841  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments. 
This  has  since  then  expanded  into  the 
Hydrographic  Office,  the  Naval.  Ob- 
servatory, the  Nautical  Almanac  Office 
and  the  Compass  Office.  In  this  con- 
genial position  he  was  able  to  work 
out  his  theories  of  the  physical  forces 
of  the  sea.  The  results  of  his  studies 
he  showed  graphically  on  his  famous 
Wind  and  Current  Charts  of  different 
oceans,  and  in  his  sailing  directions. 

The  great  trade  routes  of  the  world 
were  circuitous  in  those  sailing  ship 
■days,  for  they,  instead  of  a straight 
track,  must  follow  the  great  areas  ol 
fresh  and  constant  favorable  winds 
Before  Maury’s  observations  the 
limits  of  these  areas  and  the  strength 
and  path  of  ocean  currents  were  very 
little  known.  This  lack  of  knowledge 
caused  shipmasters  to  sail  many 
hundred  miles  from  their  necessary 
routes.  The  publication  of  Maury’s 
•charts,  showing  with  accuracy  the 
meteorological  survey  of  the  oceans, 
was  a priceless  boon  to  mariners,  and 
shorter  and  safer  passages  were  an 
immediate  result. 

To  get  a great  general  average  of 
the  conditions  and  areas  of  trade  winds 
and  the  limits  and  force  of  currents  an 
immense  number  of  observations  w'as 
necessary.  Such  a vast  survey  by 
the  government  being  wholly  im- 
practicable, Maury  appealed  to  the 
captains  of  the  merchant  marine  for 
cooperation.  He  furnished  them  with 
special  log  books  and  blank  forms  w ith 
instructions  for  observations.  These 
included  the  force  and  direction  of  all 
winds  and  currents,  temperature  of 
sea  water,  and  notes  on  all  phenomena 
of  the  oceans. 

This  cooperation,  for  the  most  part, 
was  cheerfully  given  and  valuable 
data  accumulated  in  vast  quantities 
in  the  Hydrographic  Office.  The 
work  of  getting  the  average  from  this 
material  was  a dry,  arduous  and 
seemingly  endless  task.  An  extract 
from  a letter  written  at  this  time 
shows  the  lieutenant’s  industry:  “Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  after  working  from 
nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  till  one  or 
two  at  night,  I begin  to  look  and  feel 
• badly.” 

With  our  varied  and  widely  dis- 
tributed industries  of  to-dav,  it  is  not 


easy  to  realize  the  importance  ot  this 
innovation,  but  in  the  forties  our 
hearts  and  our  treasure  were  in  our 
ships,  and  with  them  we  were  be- 
coming rich  and  powerful.  Foreign 
competition  was  beginning  to  crowd 
us  when  Maury  came  forward  and 
told  the  shipmasters  how  to  cut  the 
length  of  their  voyages  twenty-five 
per  cent.  He  became  the  idol  of  the 
shipowners,  as  well  as  of  the  masters, 
and  a high  favorite  with  all  the  people. 
As  there  was  no  desire  to  monopolize 
the  benefits  of  his  discoveries  for  our- 
selves, his  fame  was  great  abroad. 

President  Fillmore  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  in  1851  said: 
“The  advantages  of  science  in  nautical 
affairs  have  rarely  been  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  that  by  means 
of  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  pro- 


jected and  prepared  by  Lieutenant 
Maury,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Observatory,  the  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  our 
country  has  been  shortened  by  about 
forty  days.” 

As  a result  of  an  effort  to  secure 
greater  meteorological  cooperation  be- 
tween maritime  nations,  an  inter- 
national conference  was  held  at  Brus- 
sels in  1853,  to  which  Maury  was  sent 
as  the  American  representative.  From 
this  imposing  congress  of  scientists  he 
returned  to  Washington  with  five 
orders  of  knighthood  conferred  by  the 
rulers  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Portugal  and  Russia,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  many  medals. 

Maury’s  work  was  not  wholly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sailor.  He  origi- 
nated and  designed  the  system  of 
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A SECTION  OF  AN  ORIGINAL  MAURY  THERMAL  CHART — ONE  PORTION  OF  ONE  CHART  IN 
ONE  VOLUME  AMONG  A NUMBER.  THE  FIGURES  WERE  PRINTED  IN  FOUR  COLORS  AND 
INDICATED  THE  WATER  TEMPERATURE  BY  SEASONS  ACCORDING  AS  THE  CHART  WAS 
VIEWED  FROM  THE  LEFT,  RIGHT,  TOP  OR  BOTTOM,  AND  BY  THE  MONTH  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  COLOR.  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  SEA  WATER  IS  A GUIDE  TO  THE  MARINER  IN  HIS 
ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CURRENTS  THAT  INFLUENCE  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  VESSEL. 


weather  reports  and  forecasts  of 
weather  probabilities  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  farmer,  and  spent  much  time 
lecturing  and  in  other  ways  creating 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  most  popular  works  of 
Lieutenant  Maury  was  his  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,  which  had  a re- 
markable circulation.  In  England 
alone,  twenty  editions  were  published, 
and  it  was  translated  into  six  foreign 
languages. 

The  navy  at  this  period  was  en- 
cumbered with  many  inefficient  and 
disabled  officers.  The  situation  be- 
came serious  through  a stagnation  in 
rank  which  the  administration  of  the 
service  had  allowed  to  exist.  In  1854 
a rigorous  remedy  was  applied  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  Retiring  Board, 
composed  of  fifteen  officers  of  different 
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ranks.  Their  work  was  apparently 
merciless,  but,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial to  the  service.  In  retiring 
Lieut.  Maury,  however,  they  made 
impolitic  use  of  their  power,  in  view 
of  his  great  scientific  work  and  most 
unusual  popularity.  The  fact  of  his 
long  shore  service  and  the  result  of 
his  injury  was,  no  doubt,  their  defense. 

This  action  was  the  cause  of  much 
bitterness  and  personal  mortification. 
A host  of  friends  arose  to  avenge  the 
apparent  injustice,  and  the  retiring 
board  was  made  to  feel  the  sting  of 
an  indignant  press.  After  three  years 
the  struggle  for  reinstatement  was 
successful  and  he  was  restored  to  the 
active  list  with  the  rank  of  commander 
dating,  with  pay,  from  the  time  of  his 
retirement. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
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found  Maury  facing  the  same  dilemma 
as  were  all  the  natives  of  southern 
states  serving  the  federal  government. 
His  letters  referring  to  the  matter 
show  but  slight  hesitancy  as  to  his 
conception  of  his  duty,  and  in  them 
he  sets  forth  strongly  the  position  of 
Virginia.  He  was  given  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  Confederate  States 
Navy,  and  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Seacoast,  Harbor,  and  River  Defences 
of  the  South.  The  greater  part  of  his 
activities  were  directed  to  methods  of 
torpedo  warfare,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful,  bringing  out  many  inno- 
vations. Later  he  went  to  England 
in  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  surrender  of  General  Lee  left 
him  without  a country  and,  being  in 
Habana,  he  proceeded  to  Mexico 
and  offered  his  services  to  his  old 
acquaintance,  Maximilian,  who  ap- 
pointed him  chief  of  the  observatory, 
a position  much  to  his  liking.  But 
the  unrest  of  the  country  and  the  en- 
treaties of  friends  caused  him  to 
return  to  Europe  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  family  after  a long  separation. 
He  employed  himself  as  an  expert  in 
electric  torpedo  work,  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  officers  of  several  countries. 

Mr.  Maury  availed  himself  of  the 
general  amnesty  granted  to  exiled 
Confederates  and,  in  1868,  returned 
to  Virginia,  where  he  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington.  His  duties 
here,  reunited  with  his  family  anti 
surrounded  by  many  friends,  were 
very  agreeable.  He  was  not  long  to 
enjoy  it,  however,  for  death  overtook 
him  in  1873. 

Maury  was  a high-minded  man  of 
great  personal  virtues;  he  had  a splen- 
did imagination  and  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  deep  in  thought  rather  than 
in  reading.  He  was,  however,  a lover 
of  Scott  and  Shakespeare  and  a stu- 
dent of  the  Bible.  He  was  a genial  and 
brilliant  host  and  among  his  friends 
were  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  age. 

It  is  a great  tribute  to  Maury’s 
work  and  a monument  to  his  genius 
that  the  Hydrographic  Office,  after 
all  these  years,  distributes  annually 
over  three  hundred  thousand  Pilot 
Charts  (Wind  and  Current  Charts), 
and  that  the  navigators  of  the  world 
si  ill  sail  by  them  and  graciously  admit 
their  debt  to  him.  Every  Pilot  Chart 
issued  to-day  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  Navy  Department  bears 
the  legend  “Founded  upon  the  re- 
searches made  and  the  data  collected 
bv  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maurv,  U.  S.  Navy.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


In  which  friends  of  preparedness  talk  a bit  of  shop 
and  put  up  straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows 
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The  Navy  League 

The  Navy  League  seems  to  have 
withheld  its  call  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Navy  Department 
until  the  possibility  of  war  became  so 
plain  as  to  be  of  great  effect  in  or- 
ganization. The  purpose  of  the  league 
is  to  keep  alive  the  sentiment  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  navy,  to  en- 
courage recruiting  for  the  navy,  and  to 
supply  to  enlisted  men  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  equipment,  com- 
fort and  hospital  stores  that  are  not 
supplied  by  the  Government.  It  holds 
itself  ready,  if  war  is  declared,  to  raise 
and  distribute  a navy  relief  fund,  its 
relief  work  to  be  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Unfortunately  the  Navy  League, 
with  its  350,000  members,  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  interior  of  the  LTnited 
States.  This  is  true  because  to  many 
persons  the  sea  is  all  but  unknown. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  coast  are  at  the  present 
time  living  in  actual  fear  that  war 
may  be  declared  any  day  and  by  some 
chance  a German  fleet  will  run  amuck 
and  shell  some  of  the  poorly  protected 
Atlantic  coast  towns  as  unprotected 
English  coast  towns  have  been  shelled. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible.  The 
inhabitants  know  the  sea  as  seafaring 
people,  and  to  them  the  navy  is  by 
far  the  most  important  arm  of  the 
service. 

It  is  they,  of  course,  who  form  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  of  the 
Navy  League.  They  know  that  it 
has  done  good  work,  and  that  in  case 
of  war  it  will  do  invaluable  work. 
But  they  know,  also,  that  in  case  of 
war  the  country,  and  not  merely  its 
coast  towns,  must  support  the  navy. 
That  is  why  they  expect  more  assist- 


ance from  the  interior  states.  The 
league’s  appeal  is  timely.  It  wishes 
to  be  prepared,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  with  the  aid  not  only  of  the 
coast  towns,  but  of  the  whole  country, 
for  in  case  of  war  it  is  probable  that 
the  navy  will  do  most  of  the  fighting. 
— Indianapolis  News,  March  6,  1917. 

A Physician’s  Protest 

In  a letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
a New  York  physician  protests  against 
the  promotion  of  Surgeon  Grayson,  of 
the  navy,  saying:  “We  know  Dr. 

Grayson’s  limited  knowledge  ol  (and 
entire  inexperience  with)  surgery  and, 
as  civilians,  are  amazed  at  his  pro- 
motion to  a rank  in  which  not  only 
wide  medical  and  surgical  experience, 
but  positive  administrative  ability, 
are  absolutely  necessary.  What  would 


the  laity  and  the  lay  press  think  of  the 
president  of  a hospital  board  who  arbi- 
trarily elevated  a young  assistant  in 
the  outdoor  clinic  to  the  position  oi 
senior  attending  surgeon?  They 
would  not  stand  for  it.  It  would  be 
unthinkable.  Such  is  the  general 
attitude  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
medical  men  in  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  Grayson  promotion.  They 
are  important  factors  in  arousing  the 
patriotism  of  their  communities.  They 
are  back  of  the  President.  Does  he 
have  any  consideration  for  their 
opinion?” 

The  Miami’s  Surgeon 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
article  in  January  Sea  Power  re- 
garding Lieut.  Commander  Flusser 
was  read  by  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Miami  at  the 


Harris  and  Ewing 

CROWDS  TURNED  OUT  FOR  THE  INAUGURATION,  AND  MANY  SOUGHT  COMMANDING 


POSITIONS  FOR  A VIEW  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 
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war  be  conducted  between  the  bel- 
ligerents alone,  and  without  inter- 
ference with  neutrals^”  And  if  we 
have  a sufficient  navy,  why  should  we 
not,  when  hostilities  next  break  out, 
declare  that  we  recognize  no  one’s 
authority  to  interfere  with  our  com- 
merce and  that  we  will  continue  to 
trade  with  both  belligerent  nations  as- 
our  inherent  right?  Perhaps  we  could 
not  stop  war  on  earth  but  we  could  go- 
far  to  see  that  our  own  people  escaped 
much  of  its  wanton  injury  and  suffer- 
ing. Admiralty  Lawyer. 


Philadelphia  Hustles 


When  our  frontier  community  de- 
veloped sufficiently,  the  rights  of 
peaceful  men  predominated,  and  the 
gun  play,  if  permitted  at  all,  had  to 
take  place  where  it  didn’t  harm  the 
neutral  or  interfere  with  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  business  and  work. 

What  about  insisting  when  the  war 
is  over  that  the  maritime  nations  act 
as  though  they  had  reached  this  stage 
of  development  and  civilization? 
What  if  Pan-America  and  the  trading 
nations  (including  the  peace-loving 
nations  among  the  present  belliger- 
ents) should,  when  hostilities  are 
over,  say:  “The  rights  of  neutrals 
have  been  disregarded  and  the  fabric 
of  the  old  law  of  nations  has  been 
destroyed.  Now  we  will  make  a new 
law  recognizing  peace,  and  not  war, 
as  normal;  and  which  shall  insist  that 
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THE  FAMOUS  “ BLACK  HORSE  TROOP"  FROM  THE  CULVER  SCHOOL  SERVED  AS  ESCORT  TO 
THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  A BATTALION  OF  INFANTRY  MARCHED  IN  THE  PARADE  AND 

MADE  A SPLENDID  APPEARANCE. 


time  of  the  battle.  He  wrote  the 
author  an  appreciative  letter  and  re- 
quested to  be  put  in  communication 
with  members  of  the  Flusser  family 
that  he  might  send  them  a relic  of  the 
fight. 


Neutral  vs.  Belligerent  Rights 


To  the  Editor  of  Sea  Power: 

Even  the  usually  recognized  rules 
of  international  law  concerning  mari- 
time matters  in  time  of  war  are  in  a 
primitive  state  of  evolution  and  de- 
termine substantially  everything  in 
favor  of  the  belligerent  and  against 
the  neutral.  Is  it  not  about  time  to 
change  this? 

Consider  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law  on  land.  When  our  new 
frontier  communities  were  formed, 
might  was  frequently  right.  The 
“bad”  men  ruled  the  camp.  When 
gun  play  began,  the  innocent  citizen — 
the  neutral — took  to  the  hills.  The 
belligerents  had  all  the  rights  and  pre- 
sumptions in  their  favor.  If  the 
peaceful  man  was  hurt  somebody  was, 
perhaps,  sorry — but  what  business 
had  the  peaceful  man  there  at  such  a 
time? 

Is  not  this  about  the  evolutionary 
stage  now  reached  by  international 
maritime  law?  Have  not  the  “bad” 
men  arrogated  to  themselves  all  the 
privileges?  Are  not  all  the  belliger- 
ents shooting  things  up  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  neutrals?  Are  they  not  all 
arbitrarily  telling  us  where  we  can 
trade — when  and  with  whom  and  in 
what  articles?  Is  not  the  whole 
assumption  to-day  that  the  peaceful 
nations  have  no  rights  save  those 
which  the  gun  men  find  it  convenient 
to  concede? 


Airs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  is 
Chairman  of  the  Comforts  Committee 
formed  by  the  Woman's  Section  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Navy 
League.  Airs.  Stotesbury  has  given 
Five  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  further  financial  assistance 
has  been  offered.  Associated  with 
Airs.  Stotesbury  are  Airs.  T.  R.  Payne, 
Airs.  Thomas  Learning  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Henry  Scott.  Airs.  Ernest 
Law  is  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch.  The  Committee  is  to  supply 
to  the  men  enrolled  in  the  navy  and  in 
the  naval  coast  defense  reserve  ot 
the  fourth  United  States  naval  dis- 
trict, who  are  under  the  authority  of 
Captain  Russell,  U.S.N., Commandant 
of  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard, 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  such 
comforts  as  will  be  especially  needed 
during  patrol  duty  in  the  river  and 
bay,  dispatch  carrying,  and  other 
duties  where  the  men  are  exposed  to 
the  weather  in  small  open  boats. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  UNITS  IN  THE  INAUGURAL  PARADE  WAS  THE  1ST  AR- 
MORED MOTOR  BATTERY  OF  NEW  YORK.  THE  ARMORED  CARS  AND  THE  MOTOR  CYCLE 
SECTION  WITH  MACHINE  GUNS  AROUSED  MUCH  ENTHUSIASM. 
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-THE  REASONS  WHY- 


YOUR  COUNTRY  NEEDS  YOU 

THE  NAVY  NEEDS  MORE  MEN 

In  case  of  war  the  Navy  must  do  the  first  fighting.  If  any  one  starts  a fight 
with  this  country,  let  us  finish  it. 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  PREPARE 

The  rapid  development  and  enlargement  of  our  Navy  affords  you  a rare  opportunity; 

ALSO 

The  United  States  Navy  offers  you  good  pay,  steady  promotion,  healthful  outdoor  life,  congenial  companions 
and  opportunities  to  travel— to  get  the  best  training,  physical  and  mental,  which  will  always  enable  you  to  make 
a good  living. 


Decatur’s  Immortal  Words 

Niles’  Weekly  Register,  in  its  issue 
of  April  20,  1816,  states  that  “Com- 
modore Decatur,  on  a late  visit  to 
Norfolk,  partook  of  a public  enter- 
tainment.” At  this  banquet  there 
were  120  gentlemen  present  and,  as 
was  the  custom  of  that  time,  a number 
of  toasts  were  offered.  One  of  the 
sentiments  offered  on  that  occasion 
has  been  widely  known  and  usually 
misquoted.  Niles  gives  it  as  follows: 

“ By  Commodore  Decatur — Our  Coun- 
try— In  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right,  and  always  successful,  right  or 
wrong.  ” The  commentator  continues : 
“What  a stroke  is  this  at  the  resolve 
of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
claring it  immoral  and  irreligious  to 
rejoice  at  the  victories  of  their  coun- 
trymen. ” 

A Splendid  Poster 

Albert  Bond  Lambert,  Chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Branch  of  the  Navy 
League,  is  cooperating  with  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  recruiting  offi- 
cers in  his  city  in  a gratifying  way. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Lambert  has 
caused  to  be  placed  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  large  posters  stating  the  need  of 
naval  recruits  and  calling  attention  to 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  service. 
These  posters  state  that  information 
will  be  furnished  at  the  local  office  of 
the  Navy  League  as  well  as  at  the  re- 
cruiting station.  Sea  Power  calls 
this  poster,  a reduced  copy  of  which  is 
reproduced  here,  to  the  attention  of 
all  local  organizations  of  the  League. 

Renewing  by  Proxy 

“ I enclose  my  check  for  my  son's 
dues,  for  I know  he  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  Navy  League  and  would 
wish  to  have  me  take  care  of  the 
matter  for  him. 

“The  reason  you  have  not  heard 
from  him  is  because  he  is  at  work  in 
the  Ambulance  Corps  in  France.” 

Who  Pays  for  Them? 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  speaking  of 
the  advertisements  used  in  news- 
papers to  undermine  the  policy  of  the 
President,  wonders  whose  money  is 
being  used  to  pay  the  bills — advertis- 
ing involving  the  expenditure  ol  real 
money.  The  Tribune,  after  accepting 
the  advertisement,  announces:  “If 
Henry  Ford’s  money  is  back  of  this 
advertisement  we  will  pay  the  Tri- 
bunes share  of  it  to  the  Navy  League, 
as  we  did  before,  but  if  Mr.  Bryan 


NAVY  LIFE 

Pay  at  the  very  start— over  and  above  all  necessary  expenses 
—good  food— lodging  and  a complete  outfit  of  clothing. 

Pay  continues,  sick  or  well,  on  duty  or  on  furlough. 

Medical  attention  and  hospital  treatment  without  expense. 
Rapid  advancement  to  those  who  prove  efficient. 

Continued  change  of  scene— different  countries— different 
customs  and  people. 


himself  pays  for  the  advertisement  we 
will  frame  the  money  as  a curiosity.” 

A contemporary  suggests  that  the 
Tribune,  if  really  interested  in  tracing 
the  money  to  its  source,  should  not 
overlook  the  fund  out  of  which  is  met 
the  expense  of  Mr.  George  Sylvester 
Viereck’s  propaganda. 

Some  time  ago  the  7 ribune  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Ford  an  advertise- 
ment attacking  the  Navy  League,  and 
sent  the  check  received  in  payment  to 
the  League.  We  beg  to  thank  the 
Tribune  for  its  attitude  in  the  present 
matter. 

A New  State  Chairman 

Mr.  Joseph  Mills  Hanson,  ot  Yank- 
ton, has  been  appointed  State  C hair- 
man  of  South  Dakota  to  succeed  M r . 
A.  M.  Brace.  A recent  letter  from 


The  Battleship  is  not  merely  a fighting  machine,  but  is  in  every  sense  a com- 
plete and  splendidly  equipped  manual  training  school  where  men  are  engaged  in 
a score  of  different  occupations,  especially  fitting  them  for  careers  in  civil  life- 
Machinists,  electricians,  pharmacists,  bakers,  boilermakers,  coppersmiths,  car- 
penters, stenographers,  wireless  operators,  plumbers,  boat  construction,  book- 
keepers in  fact,  50  different  trades;  and  in  doing  all  of  this  the  Navy  is  in  the 
essentials  carrying  out  a policy  of  practical  and  industrial  education  designed  to 
fit  the  youth  to  take  care  of  himself  in  life.  It  teaches  the  young  citizen  to  live 
healthfully;  it  teaches  him  self-reliance  and  gives  him  a broad  view  of  life 

Apart  from  the  work  there  are  field  and  water  sports,  football,  baseball, 
rowing,  swimming,  boxing,  music,  drills  and  exercises,  target  practice,  and  what 
goes  generally  to  make  life  cheerful. 


Salonica  brings  the  news  that  Mr. 
Brace  is  now  driving  an  American 
ambulance  on  the  Balkan  front. 

The  League  in  Massachusetts 

The  Navy  League  has  been  and  is 
very  active  in  Massachusetts.  At 
present  there  are  active  workers  in 
Boston,  Brookline,  Falmouth,  Fram- 
ingham, Milton,  Salem,  New  Bedford, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  Wareham, 
Woods  Hole  and  Worcester. 

The  organizations  in  these  towns 
have  not  yet  been  completed  though 
league  membership  is  increasing  rap- 
idly. 

The  ladies,  too,  have  been  hustling 
hard  in  League  affairs,  and  the  follow- 
ing places  have  groups  of  workers: 
Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Dan- 
vers, Dedham,  Gloucester,  Hingham, 


The  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  is  to  better  the  condition  of  the  enlisted  man  and  to  increase  his  opportunity  along  the  lines 
of  any  particular  talent. 

Membership  in  the  Navy  is  an  honor.  Talk  it  over  with  your  parents  should  they  object,  we  will  supply  you  with  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  life  and  benefits  to  be  derived,  and  in  every  instance  the  objections  are  overcome. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  here.  If  you  are  in  doubt  or  want  further  information,  apply  to  the 


The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 

St.  Louis  Headquarters 

2101  LOCUST  STREET 


NAVY  RECRUITING  STATION 

Dome  of  Custom  House 

8th  AND  OLIVE  STREETS 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THIS  POSTER,  WITH  ITS  PATRIOTIC  APPEAL.  ATTRACTS  ATTENTION  ALL  OVER  ST.  LOUIS. 
T-vtT?  NTAVV  T RAGTTE  IS  WORKING  HARD  TO  HELP  THE  NAVY. 


© N.  G.  Moser 


ON  ALL  NAVAL  VESSELS  ABLE  WHALEBOATS  ARE  KEPT  READY  FOR  PROMPT  LOWERING  AND  LIFEBOAT  DRILL  IS  FREQUENT.  THIS 

PICTURE  SHOWS  A LIFEBOAT  DRILL  IN  MID-OCEAN. 


Kadel  and  Herbert 

IN  THE  NAVY  SCRUPULOUS  CLEANLINESS  IS  INSISTED  UPON.  AT  REGULAR  INTERVALS  BEDDING  AND  CLOTHES  BAGS  ARE  BROUGHT 
UP  ON  DECK  AND  THOROUGHLY  INSPECTED.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  ON  THE  AFTER  DECK  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  TEXAS. 


Harris  and  Ewing 

TWELVE  HUNDRED  MIDSHIPMEN  SWUNG  UP  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  IN  PERFECT  FORMATION  AND  WITH  SPLENDID  PRECISION. 


Harris  and  Ewing 

TWENTY-FOUR  FILES  FRONT  THE  BOYS  FROM  THE  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATIONS — RECRUITS  FOR  THE  FIGHTING  FLEET  MARCHED 

IN  THE  INAUGURAL  PARADE. 
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THIS  STRIKING  POSTER  SHOWS  A YOUNG  AMERICAN  SAILOR  READY  TO  SOUND  THE  CALL 
TO  ARMS.  HIS  COUNTRY  UNFORTUNATELY,  HAS’  BEEN  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  HIM  WITH 
ONLY  A BELT  AND  A WATER  BOTTLE,  BUT  NO  WEAPON. 


Lawrence,  Marblehead,  Mattapoiset, 
Milton,  Natick,  Needham,  Nantucket, 
Newton,  Newton  Center,  Newton 
Highlands,  New  Bedford,  North  And- 
over, Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Quincy,  Salem,  South  Fitchburg, 
Taunton,  Wellesley,  West  Medford, 
Winchester. 

It  was  the  intention  at  first  to  have 
these  women’s  clubs  work  for  the 
Massachusetts,  Salem.,  Concord  and 
Boston,  but  after  consultation  with 
the  officers  at  the  Navy  Yard  it  has 
been  decided  to  work  for  the  vessels 
attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron, leaving  the  distribution  of  all 
articles  to  the  discretion  of  the  Navy- 
Yard  officials.  In  addition  to  the 
knitted  goods  the  League  members  are 
making  sailor’s  kits  and  surgical 
dressings. 

The  State  Chairman,  Mr.  Harry  K. 
White,  of  Boston,  accompanied  by  a 
naval  officer,  has  been  touring  the 
slate  giving  talks  about  the  Navy 
League  and  the  navy.  These  meet- 
ings have  proven  extremely  popular 


and  calls  for  lectures  in  other  places 
have  come  in  faster  than  they  could 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  White  writes  “ It  is  hard  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  shown  me  by  the  officers 
of  the  navy  here.  They  are  most  ap- 
preciative of  what  the  League  is  trying 
to  do,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  show 
their  appreciation.  Captain  Rush, 
the  Commandant,  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  make  me  one  of  his  Aides, 
representing,  of  course,  the  Navy 
League,  and  I attend  daily  confer- 
ences at  the  Yard.” 

The  ‘‘Bay  State”  is  doing  good 
work  and  seems  to  be  setting  a lively' 
pace  for  the  rest  of  the  League. 

The  Midshipmen  Entertained 

The  midshipmen  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
were  entertainecP'-by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  McLean  of  Washington 
when  the  regiment  came  to  participate 
at  the  funeral  of  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
also  when  they  were  in  W ashington 


at  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Wilson.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  comment  in 
The  Log,  the  newspaper  published  by 
the  midshipmen  at  the  Academy. 
The  Log  says  editorially: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  McLean 
last  Monday'  tightened  forever  the 
hold  which  they  had  already'  taken  on 
the  heart  of  every  mother’s  son  of  us 
whose  life  was  saved  by  them  at  the 
time  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  funeral. 
After  that  experience  we  sighted  their 
mansion  on  this  occasion  with  all  the 
joy  with  which  we  pick  up  the  Chapel 
dome  after  a three  months’  cruise;  and 
found  absolutely  nothing  in  the  reali- 
zation which  did  not  surpass  the 
anticipation.  A delightful  luncheon, 
wonderful  music,  and  beautiful  girls — 
what  more  could  any  midshipman  ask.J 
The  Log  takes  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press, on  behalf  of  the  regiment,  our 
most  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McLean  for  their  very  great  kind- 
ness. ” 

New  Russian  Patrol  Launches 

Motor-boat  owners  will  be  interested 
to  learn  of  the  new  Russian  patrol 
launches  now  under  construction  at 
Greenport,  Long  Island.  They  are 
larger  than  the  boats  built  there  a year 
ago,  being  72  feet  long,  11  feet  6 inches 
beam,  3 feet  3 inches  draught.  They 
are  triple-screw  craft  with  three 
8-cylinder  high-speed  motors  and  are 
designed  for  a speed  of  28  knots  with 
a large  cruising  radius  at  ten  knots. 
The  boats  have  a steering  shelter  and 
a light  bridge.  They  have  accommo- 
dations for  two  officers  and  ten  men. 

New  Branch  at  Binghamton 

A branch  of  the  Navy  League  has 
been  organized  at  Binghamton,  New 
York,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
J.  Howard  Wilson,  State  Chairman 
for  Maine,  who  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Binghamton.  The  organizing  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  public  library 
February'  22,  and  the  branch  started 
with  twenty-five  charter  members. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Chairman,  Major  L.  L.  Olmstead, 
who  was  an  officer  under  Farragut. 
Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  David  Murray  , 
the  daughter  of  a naval  officer.  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  A.  W.  Stephens. 

Butte’s  Ringing  Call 

At  a meeting  of  the  Montana 
Branch  of  the  Navy  League,  held  in 
Butte,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 
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THIS  POSTER  HAS  ATTRACTED  MUCH  ATTENTION  AND  IS  BEING  WIDELY  USED  BY  THE 
NAVY  LEAGUE  COMFORTS  COMMITTEE. 


Whereas:  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  acting  within  his  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty,  has  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Imperial 
government  of  Germany;  and, 

Whereas:  In  our  judgment,  under 
existing  conditions,  this  was  the  wise 
and  patriotic  course  for  him  to  pursue; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved , That  the  Butte,  Montana, 
Branch  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  hereby  tenders  to  the 
President  its  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  his  action ; 

Resolved , That  we  tender  to  all  upon 
whom  responsibility  may  rest  in  this 
trying  hour,  the  assurance  of  our 
entire  confidence  in  their  patriotic 
efforts  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Nation  and  we  pledge 
them  our  earnest  codperation  in 
whatever  situation  may  arise; 

Resolved , That  we  give  our  emphatic 
approval  ot  the  vigorous  measures  of 
preparedness  now'  being  carried  on. 
We  believe  that  neither  time,  money 
nor  effort  should  now  be  spared  in  pro- 
viding full  security  and  protection 
against  all  possible  contingencies; 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  all 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  Montana 
to  subordinate  all  partisanship, 
whether  of  politics,  race  or  creed,  to 
forget  all  differences,  and  to  give  to 
our  government  their  loyal,  active 
and  unquestioning  moral,  and,  if  need 
be,  their  material  support  in  the  grave 
crisis  which  confronts  our  beloved 
country; 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  press;  to  our 
Representatives  in  C ongress  and  to 
Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  President 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States. 

At  this  meeting  a stirring  address 
was  made  by  Senator  Lee  Mantle. 
A committee  of  three,  A.  L.  Matter, 
Phil.  Gillis  and  F.  E.  Pilling,  was 
appointed  to  register  all  ex-navy  men 
and  all  men  desiring  to  enlist  in  the 
navy  or  the  naval  reserve. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  also  the 
Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League 
as  to  preparing  articles  needed  by  the 
sailors. 

Some  days  later  Mr.  Eugene  Car- 
roll,  State  Chairman,  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Commercial  Club  and 
urged  adequate  naval  defense  for 
the  United  States  as  the  only  se- 
curity against  invasion.  Mr.  Carroll 


sketched  the  history  and  objects  of 
the  Navy  League  and  outlined  also 
the  part  that  women  may  play  in 
helping  our  sailors. 

People  in  the  East  are  apt  to  feel 
that  Westerners  have  no  interest  in 
the  navy.  Nevertheless,  wherever 
there  have  been  branches  of  the  Navy 
League  so  that  people  have  been  in- 
formed as  to  the  needs  of  the  navy,  we 
have  found  them  like  all  other  good 
Americans — responsive.  I lie  resolu- 
tions passed  in  Butte  are  samples  of 
those  adopted  by  other  Sections  of  the 
Navy  League  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Though  situated  in  a part  ot 
our  land  which  is,  to  eastern  eyes,  in 
the  “Far  West,’’  the  action  of  the 
Montana  Section  shows  that  this  part 
of  the  United  States  stands  with  the 
rest  in  the  present  crisis. 


Activity  in  Delaware 

A meeting  of  the  Delaware  branch 
of  the  Navy  League  was  held  at 
Wilmington  on  Thursday,  March  15, 
and  was  attended  by  more  than  300 
people.  Interest  in  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  of  the  Comforts  and 
Relief  Committees  was  manifested, 
and  plans  were  perfected  for  the  part 
to  be  taken  by  the  Delaware  branch. 
The  ships  of  the  navy  to  be  taken 
care  of  are  the  battleship  Delaware, 
gunboats  Wilmington  and  Eagle,  de- 
stroyers Macdonough  and  Jacob  Jones, 
and  the  torpedoboat  Dupont.  I lie 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  John  S.  Rossell,  Chairman  of 
the  Delaware  section  of  the  Navy 
League,  Wm.  S.  Megear,  president  of 
the  Wilmington  < hamber  ot  C om- 
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merce  and  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Section  of 
the  Navy  League  in  Delaware. 

Enthusiasm  in  Tucson 

A chapter  of  the  Navy  League  has 
been  organized  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
with  over  100  members.  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  shown  at  the  meeting 
and  the  movement  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  representative  citizens  of 
the  town.  The  chapter  is  starting  on 
a vigorous  campaign  to  assist  re- 
cruiting in  the  navy  and  to  support  all 
the  other  activities  of  the  League. 
Lieut.  Chas.  A.  Meserve  is  the  local 
chairman.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
the  activities  of  the  new  organization 
and  has  been  assisted  by  Capt.  Wm. 
McDermott,  State  Chairman. 

West  Point  Prepares 

Mrs.  Edgar  Logan,  of  West  Point, 
is  preparing  to  organize  a branch  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  men  in  the 
submarine  service.  The  women  are 
to  sew  and  knit  and  look  after  the 
personal  comforts  of  the  men,  and 
also  of  their  wives  and  children  while 
they  are  on  duty. 

Organizing  a School 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  President  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  is  taking  steps  to 
organize  the  faculty  and  engineering 
undergraduates  of  that  institution. 
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Honululu  Mobilizes 

Aroused  by  an  attempt  to  burn  the 
German  cruiser  Geier,  interned  at 
Honolulu,  and  stirred  by  the  seditious 
utterances  ol  German -Americans  in 
the  territory,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  a 
member  of  the  Navy  League,  recently 
called  a mass  meeting  and  organized  a 
section  in  Hawaii.  The  Opera  House 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  bunt- 
ing from  the  U.S.S.  St.  Louis  loaned  by 
Commander  Houston,  and  though  but 
three  days’  notice  could  be  given,  400 
attended.  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham 
presided  and  introduced  Rear  Admiral 
Willard  H.  Brownson,  U.  S.  N.,  re- 
tired, who  spoke  admirably.  Mrs. 
George  followed  the  admiral,  taking 
as  her  text  the  remark  of  a Chinese 
boy  “United  States  too  mixed  to 
fight.  Brigadier  General  Henry  lent 
his  presence  and  Captain  Clark, 
though  unable  to  attend,  was  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Clark  and  a lieutenant. 

The  new  section  is  starting  on  the 
work  enthusiastically,  and  we  look 
for  great  things  from  them. 

New  Chapter  in  Miami 

A chapter  was  formed  March  9 at 
Miami,  Florida,  by  Col.  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  who  is  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  that  chapter.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  and  sent  to 
President  Wilson:  “Be  it  resolved  by 
the  Miami  chapter  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  that  we 
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earnestly  favor  universal  military 
training  and  urge  that  this  policy  be 
immediately  instituted  by  the  national 
Government.  ” The  Secretary  of  this 
chapter  is  Mr.  R.  E.  Hall. 

A Meeting  at  Scranton 

The  Admiral  Dahlgren  Section  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  held  an  en- 
thusiastic meeting  recently,  having 
264  members  present  by  actual  count. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  Capt. 
E.  K.  Roden,  chairman  of  the  Section, 
who  gave  an  interesting  talk,  followed 
by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hill,  of  the  Scranton 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
who  told  of  the  necessity  for  prepared- 
ness and  stated  that  the  Navy  League 
and  the  Red  Cross  are  two  practical 
ways  of  attaining  this  end.  Mr. 
Henry  Reuterdahl,  the  marine  artist, 
was  present  as  a guest  of  the  Section 
and  spoke  on  “The  Menace  of  the 
Submarine.”  He  also  made  a plea 
for  the  proper  teaching  of  history  in 
our  schools. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  b\ 
Mr.  John  M.  Harris.  A luncheon 
followed  the  meeting.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Reynolds  acted  as  toastmaster  and  a 
number  of  short  talks  were  given. 

The  League  in  Paris 

The  Paris  branch  of  the  Nave 
League  has  been  organized  and  is 
ready  for  patriotic  service.  The  fol- 
lowing cablegram  was  received  on 
March  12  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington : 

Navy  League,  Southern  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Paris  section  Navy  League  com- 
pletely organized  ready  for  any  patri- 
otic service.  Professor  Mark  Bald- 
win, Chairman,  Hon.  John  Ridgley 
Carter,  Vice  Chairman. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  Mower. 

Honorary  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  following  reply  was  sent: 

C.  H.  Mower, 

Paris. 

Congratulations  on  organization 
Paris  section.  Suggest  close  coopera- 
tion French  Navy  League.  Can  you 
send  information  regarding  methods 
of  affording  relief  to  French  sailors’ 
families?  We  want  to  prepare  for 
that  sort  of  work.  List  of  Americans 
serving  France  should  be  compiled  for 
future  honor  roll,  and  we  hope  you  can 
assist  in  that  work. 

(Signed)  Robert  M.  Thompson, 
President,  Navy  League  of  the  U.  S. 


Underwood  & U nderwood. 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING.  WHAT  FOUR  MONTHS  ON  THE 
MEXICAN  BORDER  HAVE  DONE  FOR  TWO  NORTH  CAROLINA  MOUNTAINEERS. 
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THE  60-FOOT  MOTOR  YACHT  NEDEVA  II  IS  AN  1814-KNOT  CRAFT  AND  CARRIES  A 3-POUND 
DAVIS  AERO  GUN  FORWARD.  SHE  WAS  BUILT  FOR  MR.  E.  T.  STOTESBURY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  BY  HIM  PRESENTED  TO  HIS  STEPSON  MR.  J.  H.  R.  CROMWELL,  A LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
NAVAL  RESERVE.  WHO  HAS  TURNED  HER  OVER  TO  THE  NAVY  FOR  USE  AS  A PATROL  BOAT. 


There  is  much  work  to  be  done  by 
the  Paris  section  of  the  Navy  League. 
The  many  Americans  in  France  may 
be  depended  upon  to  do  their  share. 
Numbers  of  them  have  joined  the 
Paris  branch  and  we  will  be  able  to 
publish  in  the  near  future  reports 
concerning  their  activities. 

Navy  Sponsors  Co-operate 

Members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sponsors  of  the  United  States  Navy 
have  taken  up  work  in  connection 
with  the  Comforts  Committee. 

Mrs.  Anne  Martin  Hall,  President 
of  the  Society,  has  formed  a circle, 
and  other  branches  will  be  formed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  Honorary  Presidents  are: 

Mrs.  Lewis  Underwood,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Langdon,  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels. 

Miss  Edith  Wallace  Ben  ham  is 
Secretary-T  reasurer. 

Crescent  City  at  Work 

The  Louisiana  Section  has  been 
busy  not  only  prosecuting  the  local 
campaign  but  extending  its  activities 
into  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  Cap- 
tain Watson  and  Lieutenant  Merrill, 
of  the  navy,  have  been  conducting 


enlistment  campaigns  in  the  Crescent 
City  and  the  Navy  League  has  been 
aiding  them  in  every  way.  Lantern 
slides  illustrating  naval  vessels  and 
scenes  have  been  made  and  shown  at 
every  moving  picture  theatre  in  the 
city,  street  cars  have  been  placarded, 


advertisements  printed  in  the  news, 
papers  and  free  telephone  service  ob- 
tained for  the  recruiting  stations- 
In  addition  other  projects  are  on  toot, 
and  a vigorous  membership  campaign 
is  under  way.  The  New  Orleans 
headquarters  seem  to  be  busy. 


Perkins  and  the  Admiral 


'HE  DAYS  of  sail  seem 
to  have  developed  men 
more  individualistic  than 
to-day's  routine  brings 
In  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War 
the  strong  characters,  who  were  not 
afraid  of  responsibility,  soon  fought 
their  way  to  the  front.  The  life  of 
one  such  man,  Commodore  George 
H.  Perkins,  is  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Many  stories  were  current  in  the 
old  navy  concerning  him,  and  are 
founded  on  his  infinite  courage,  good 
humor  and  tact.  The  one  perhaps 
the  best  known  and  best  liked  by  the 
old  service  concerned  Admirals  Golds- 
borough  and  Stribling,  and  Perkins. 
The  story  goes  that  after  the  fight  at 
Mobile  Bay,  during  which  Perkins, 
then  a lieutenant,  distinguished  him- 
self, he  brought  his  ship  (the  monitor 
Chickasaw)  to  New  York.  The  Navy 
Yard  was  jammed  with  work  and 
many  vessels  were  anchored  in  the 
harbor  awaiting  their  turn. 

There  were  two  flag  officers  on  duty, 
the  senior  of  whom  was  Rear  Admiral 
Goldsborough,  Commandant  of  the 


Navy  Yard,  while  Stribling,  the  jun- 
ior, had  charge  of  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

Perkins,  fresh  from  the  life  of 
Mobile  Bay,  and  a strong  favorite 
with  Stribling,  was  seen  by  the  latter 
and  told  that  his  ship  could  not  go  to 
the  yard  for  several  days  and  that  he 
had  better  take  advantage  of  that 
fact  to  go  on  to  Boston  and  see  his 
family. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  while 
Perkins  was  absent  the  orders  were 
changed  and  the  Chickasaw  moved  on 
up  to  the  yard.  I ler  executive  officer, 
a young  man,  in  temporary  command, 
went  up  and  reported  to  Admiral 
Goldsborough.  That  old  gentleman 
inquired  where  the  real  commanding 
officer  of  the  ship  was.  Finding  out 
the  situation,  he  directed  Perkins,  by 
telegraph,  to  return  and  report  in 
person  at  once. 

The  next  morning  Perkins  appeared 
before  Goldsborough,  who  was  not 
only  a very  positive  but  very  fre- 
quently a violent  man,  one  of  the  very 
picturesque  types  of  old  sailormen  who 
grew  up  in  those  days  when  com- 
manding officers  held  themselves  in 


their  cabins  aloof  from  all  the  world. 

Goldsborough  is  said  to  have  asked 
Perkins  to  explain  where  he  had  been 
and  why.  Perkins  gave  the  necessary 
explanation  and  ended  by  saying  he 
went  because  Rear  Admiral  Stribling 
gave  him  leave. 

In  great  indignation  Goldsborough 
inquired  “Don’t  you  know,  sir,  that 
Admiral  Stribling  has  no  right  to  give 
you  leave  of  absence  and  that  I am 
the  senior  officer  here?" 

Perkins  replied,  “Why  yes,  Ad- 
miral, come  to  think  about  it,  I do 
know  that  that  is  a fact.” 

Thereupon  Goldsborough,  pounding 
the  table  violently  and  shouting  with 
rage,  yelled,  “Then,  sir,  let  me  tell 
you  that  either  you  or  Admiral  Strib- 
ling or  myself  is  going  to  be  court- 
martialed.  ” 

But  Perkins,  always  tactful  and 
equal  to  the  occasion,  smiled  and 
said,  “Well,  Admiral,  let’s  put  it  oft 
on  old  Stribling,  he  ain’t  here.” 

And,  it  is  said,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  Goldsborough  quieted  down, 
looked  calmly  at  Perkins  and  said, 
“Will  you  dine  with  me  this  evening?  ’ 


World  Events  of  the  Month 


FAR  REACHING  ill  ts  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  whole  world  is  the  capture 
of  Bagdad  by  the  British.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Mesopotamian  field  of  warfare 
have  felt  confident  that  sooner  or  later 
the  ancient  city  of  the  Caliphs  would 
be  taken  from  the  Turks.  The  check 
to  British  arms  at  Kut-el-Amara, 
where  General  Townshend  was  cap- 
tured, was  but  a momentary  one. 
The  Teutonic  dream  of  the  Teutonic 
railroad  to  the  borders  of  England’s 
India  has  vanished.  With  England’s 
wonderful  executive  skill,  such  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Garden  of  Eden  bids  fair  to  be  again  a 
reality.  The  railroad  to  Bagdad  and 
beyond  will  be  built,  but  not  by  the 
Germans.  The  valleys  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  will  blossom  as  they 
once  did,  but  not  through  Teutonic 
skill  and  capital. 

Once  Bagdad  was  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world.  The  unparalleled  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  utilized  to  its  fullest. 
It  was  the  great  trade  center  of  the 
known  world.  It  governed  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  because  of  its 
situation.  Its  great  bazaars  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  East  and 
West.  Bagdad  has  been  known  for 
tour  thousand  years,  and  in  that  time 
it  has  risen  to  the  heights  of  splendor 
and  fallen  to  abject  poverty  more  than 
once.  Before  the  Turks  came  the 
city  was  the  heart  ot  Moslem  civiliza- 
tion. Then  the  Turks  captured  it 
and  transferred  the  Caliphate  to  Con- 
stantinople. After  this,  when  the 
route  to  the  north  by  way  of  the 
( aspian  was  opened,  Constantinople 
stood  in  Bagdad’s  place  as  the  great 
mart  of  the  eastern  world.  From  the 
13th  century  Bagdad  was  a war  prize 
in  the  hands  of  nation  after  nation, 
until  in  1638  the  Turks  won  it  back. 
From  that  day  until  the  day  General 
Maude  marched  into  the  city  it  has 
been  under  a semblance  of  Turkish 
rule. 

Railroad  Presidents  Patriotic 

Patriotic  motives  alone  swayed  the 
executives  of  the  great  American  rail- 
roads who  yielded  to  the  call  for  un- 
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A summary  of  the  important 

occurrences  at  home  and  abroad 

selfish  Americanism.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  litigation 
over  the  Adamson  Bill  came  the  day 
alter  the  railroad  heads  had  decided  to 
grant  the  eight-hour  day.  It  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  these  men  to 
have  made  their  decision  before  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  country  an- 
nounced that  in  its  opinion  the  Gov- 
ernment had  the  right  to  regulate 
wages  in  interstate  commerce.  How- 
ever, it  is  agreed  that  if  the  court 
decision  had  been  different  and  had 
been  rendered  before  the  railroad’s 
decision,  the  railroad’s  action  would 
have  been  no  whit  different.  Secre- 
tary Lane  paid  this  tribute  to  the  rail- 
way representatives:  “We  would  be 
delinquent  in  a true  sense  of  gratitude 
if  we  failed  to  express  our  sincerest 
appreciation  of  the  action  taken.’’ 
Secretary  Lane  had  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  railway  heads  to  yield. 
His  appeal  was  forceful,  his  tribute 
graceful.  Acquiescence  in  the  tribute 
is  indicated  from  every  section. 

The  Russian  Blow  to  Germany 

That  the  revolution  in  Russia  was 
one  of  the  greatest  blows  received  by 
the  Teutonic  powers  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  is  the  opinion  of  men 
well  versed  in  the  political  situation 
abroad.  It  has  been  thoroughly  un- 
derstood in  different  quarters  that  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
house  of  Romanoff  by  the  Teutonic 
camarilla  has  been  fearful.  For  years 
before  the  war,  and  with  redoubled 
energy  since  the  war  began,  the 
Teutonic  pressure  has  been  so  severe 
in  Russia  that  more  than  once  it 
almost  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
rupture  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Entente  Allies.  When  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  after  a masterly  campaign 
in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  was  sud- 
denly banished  to  Asia  Minor  the 
Teutonic  plotters  felt  they  were  about 
to  gain  what  they  had  been  working 
for.  Brusiloff  and  Ruzsky  were  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  arms  and  munitions, 
although  Russia  had  plenty.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  power  of 
Russia  that  she  has  been  able  to  do  so 
much  in  spite  of  the  cancer  at  home. 
It  speaks  even  more  eloquently  of  her 
ability  to  rise  soon  to  her  destined 


place  as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in 
the  world  of  culture,  progress,  and 
humanity.  One  of  the  first  things 
done  by  the  new  government  was  the 
issuance  of  a manifesto  announcing 
the  intention  to  grant  the  people 
every  facility  to  express  its  will  con- 
cerning the  political  administration 
and  declaring  its  intention  of  con- 
voking, as  soon  as  possible,  a Con- 
stituent Assembly  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage.  One  of  the  golden 
clauses  in  the  manifesto  is  this:  “The 
Constituent  Assembly  will  issue  funda- 
mental laws  guaranteeing  the  country 
the  immutable  rights  of  equality  and 
liberty.  ” 

In  Germany,  according  to  a dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
program  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  received  with  a feeling  of 
apprehension.  Quoting  the  Lokal- 
Anzeiger,  the  dispatch  says:  “Surely 
such  a program  was  not  intended  by 
the  British  managers  of  the  revolu- 
tion because  it  is  bound  to  arouse  not 
only  all  the  reactionary  elements 
against  the  provisional  government, 
but  even  the  moderate  parties.  A 
more  radical  extirpation  of  a national 
system  sanctified  by  a thousand  years 
has  never  been  attempted  in  all  his- 
tory than  by  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, not  even  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. ” 

The  feeling  in  Germany,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  German  press — what- 
ever value  this  indication  may  have — 
seems  to  be  that  this  program  will 
eliminate  Russia  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Entente.  Yet  everything  indicates 
tremendous  military  movement  on 
the  part  of  Russia  and  her  active 
cooperation  with  the  English  in 
Mesopotamia  has  been  stronger,  more 
forceful,  and  more  successful  since 
the  abdication  of  the  Czar. 

Annapolis  Course  Shortened 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress 
a bill  was  passed  giving  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  the  power  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  course  at  the  Naval 
Academy  to  three  years.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  law  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Navy  has  directed  that  the  two  senior 
classes  at  Annapolis  be  graduated  this 
year.  Consequently,  the  class  which 
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would  have  been  graduated  next  June 
left  the  Academy  March  29.  I he 
class  which  would  have  remained 
another  year,  graduating  in  June 
1918,  will  be  graduated  this  autumn. 

When  the  bill  was  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
testimony  was  presented  to  show  that 
the  need  of  more  officers  in  the  navy 
was  urgent  and  that  those  young  men 
who  had,  in  former  years,  been 
graduated  early  under  an  emergency 
act  had  shown  that  they  were  well 
qualified  to  be  commissioned  officers. 
Admiral  Palmer,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, laid  before  the  Senate  C om- 
mittee facts  which  demonstrated  that 
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the  average  efficiency  in  the  service  ot 
the  “early  graduation  classes  is  in 
all  respects  as  high  as  the  “four  year" 
classes. 

The  order  of  the  Secretary  wall 
cause  approximately  380  men  to  be 
graduated  this  year.  The  net  gain 
will  not  be  as  large,  but  in  all  events 
the  navy  is  better  off  by  having  more 
men  commissioned. 

Speeding  Up  Navy  Work 

President  Wilson,  by  his  order  to 
stir  up  navy  wrork,  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  wheels  of  preparation  in  this 
branch  of  the  nation’s  defense.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy  know  with  what 


genuine  pleasure  the  order  wrns  re- 
ceived. The  construction  of  sub- 
marine chasers  was  called  for  at 
once.  The  smaller  shipyards  of  the 
country  not  engaged  in  other  naval 
work  are  to  turn  out  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  these  speedy  craft.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  new  boats  a large  number 
of  privately  owned  motor  craft  avail- 
able for  navy  use  may  be  drawn  upon 
at  any  time.  These  boats  have  been 
surveyed  by  naval  officers  and  con- 
tracts made  for  their  purchase  by  the 
government.  Thousands  of  yachts- 
men have  been  enrolled  as  volunteers 
and  commanders  of  naval  districts 
are  ready  to  call  on  their  men  for 
patrol  work. 


Second  Encampment  of  Women 


OW  THAT  the  Navy 
Department  has  given 
official  recognition  to 
2 training  camps  for 
women  by  its  order  to  recruiting 
officers  to  be  prepared  to  enlist  women 
in  the  naval  service,  added  interest 
is  given  to  the  camps  of  instruction 
for  women. 

The  second  encampment  of  the 
First  National  Service  School  will  be 
held  at  Washington  from  April  16  to 
May  26.  Women  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  will  be  in  training  and 
will  live  under  military  discipline  for 
twenty  days.  The  Navy  Department 
has  indicated  that  camp  training  for 
women,  which  was  first  arranged  by 
the  Navy  League,  will  be  a factor  in 
choosing  the  women  recruits.  The 
government  has  recognized  the  value 
of  this  training  by  turning  over  to 
the  committees  in  charge  a govern- 
ment reservation  of  twenty-seven 
acres  on  Conduit  Road  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  encampment  will  be  the  largest 
camp  for  women  ever  held  in  the 
country.  American  women  over  the 
age  of  eighteen  are  eligible,  and  each 
applicant  must  present  a certificate 
from  her  physician,  dated  not  more 
than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening 
ot  the  school,  showing  that  she  is  able 
to  endure  the  out-door  life  and  camp 


The  National  Service  School  at 
Washington  Reopens  April  16 

routine  and  has  not  been  exposed  to 
contagious  disease  for  a month  before 
making  application.  Every  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  to  conserve  the 
health  and  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  the  students.  Women  physicians, 
trained  nurses  and  a camp  matron  will 
be  in  residence,  and  an  American  Red 
Cross  relief  station  wili  be  maintained 
throughout  the  encampment.  Certifi- 
cates of  typhoid  inoculation  are  re- 
quired from  resident  students.  Ap- 
plications will  be  received  at  the 
National  Service  School,  1606  Twen- 
tieth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  The 
total  fees  for  the  course  of  twenty 
days  are  $30.00,  which  includes  board, 
tuition  and  all  incidentals  except  text- 
books and  Red  Cross  fees  for  certifi- 
cates. 

Through  the  patriotic  example  of  a 
member  of  the  committee,  National 
Service  School  scholarships  have  been 
established  so  that  any  woman  who 
cannot  train  herself  for  national 
service  at  the  encampment,  may  pay 
charges  for  some  girl  or  woman  who 
can  take  her  place  there. 

Since  the  initial  school  in  Washing- 
ton a year  ago,  the  following  National 
Service  Schools  have  been  held: 
Second  National  Service  School,  the 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  California; 
Third  National  Service  School,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin;  and  the  Fourth 


National  Service  School,  Narragansett 
Pier,  R.  I. 

The  National  Service  School  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows:  Honorary  Com- 
mandants, Mrs.  George  Dewey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the 
Navy  League;  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Scott, 
wife  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army;  Mrs.  George  Barnett, 
wife  of  the  Major  General  Com- 
manding the  United  States  Marine 
Corps;  Mrs.  Gibson  Fahnestock,  of 
Washington  and  Newport;  Chairman 
and  Commandant,  Miss  Elisabeth 
Ellicott  Poe;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  John  Callan  O’Laughlin. 

Members  of  the  Committee:  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Ashurst,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona;  Mrs.  James  M.  Thomp- 
son, daughter  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Mrs. 
Champ  Clark;  Mrs.  Sidney  Ballou, 
Mrs.  Richardson  Clover,  Mrs.  James 
Carroll  Frazer,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hus- 
sey, Mrs.  Julian  James,  Miss  Natalie 
Sumner  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Edward  Mc- 
Cawley,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  H.  Oliver, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Sharp,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Richard  Wainwright,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Sharp,  wife  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army,  and  Mrs.  Vylla 
Poe  Wilson. 

The  men’s  advisory  board  includes 
prominent  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 


“Marked  by  a singular  directness  and  eloquence” — Daily  Mail 

Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Opinion  of 

The W ar  and  Humanity” 

A Notable  Sequel  to  “The  Evidence  in  the  Case” 

By  JAMES  M.  BECK 

"I  most  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  a wide  circulation  of  Mr.  Beck’s  ‘War  and 
Humanity.  ’ It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  every  self-respecting  American,  who  loves  his  country 
should  read.  I believe  that  its  circulation  throughout  the  whole  land  would  have  a very  real 
effect  in  educating  public  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  America  in  this  great  world  crisis.  Surely  we 
cannot  permanently  rest  content,  unless  we  prepare  ourselves  both  in  soul  and  in  body  to  do  our 
duty  as  a nation  in  the  world.  There  must  be  thorough  military  and  industrial  preparedness  in 
this  country;  there  must  be  an  aroused  and  quickened  patriotism,  and  a stern  determination  to 
see  that  the  rights  of  our  country,  and  its  citizens,  are  everywhere  respected;  and  there  must  be 
a keen  sense  of  international  duty,  and  of  the  shamefulness  of  neglecting  this  duty.  Such  is  the 
spirit  Americans  ought  to  possess,  and  this  book  of  Mr.  Beck’s  is  a potent  aid  in  the  creation  of 
such  a spirit.  ” Theodore  Roosevelt. 

American  Rights  Edition,  Postpaid,  $1.00  net 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Southern  Building, Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dignified,  clear  and  dispassionate,  a masterly  analysis  of  fundamental  factors,  leavened  with  noble 
and  persuasive  sentiment” — Daily  Telegraph 


Next  Summer  at  <ulver; 

The  Culver  Summer  Schools  offer  a never-to-be- 
forgotten  vacation  at  a boy’s  paradise.  Plan 
now  to  send  your  son  to  one  of  them  next  sum- 
mer— Naval.  Cavalry,  or  Woodcraft.  The  latter 
is  open  to  boys  as  young  as  12  Write  for  which- 
ever catalog  interests  you  most 

(On  Lake  Maxinkuckee)  School  Secretary,  Culver,  Ind. 
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Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical 
Schools  and  all  Institu  ions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

This  school  offer?  all  that  experience,  obser- 
vation and  money  can  give  in  location,  building 
construction  and  methods  of  life  and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses,  including 
pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accommoda- 
tions for  20  additional  students  in  January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


Dentists  Aid  Recruiting 

The  dentists  of  America,  through 
the  Preparedness  League  of  American 
Dentists,  have  volunteered  to  render 
their  services  to  the  country  without 
charge.  It  is  a well-known  tact  that 
a large  proportion  of  applicants  lor 
enlistment  in  the  navy  are  rejected 
on  account  of  defective  teeth.  In 
most  of  the  cases  these  applicants  can 
ill  afford  to  pay  for  the  necessary  treat- 
ment. During  the  last  year  the 
members  ot  the  Preparedness  League 
of  American  Dentists  have  cared  for 
more  than  one  thousand  such  cases. 
Now  that  their  work  has  been  ap- 


proved by  the  Navy  Department,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
patients  had  been  rejected  applicants 
for  the  navy  who,  after  treatment, 
were  accepted,  it  is  believed  that  thou- 
sands of  young  men  will  be  made  fit 
for  the  physical  examination. 


At  least  fifteen  hundred  patients 
a month  will  be  treated  free  by  the 
members  of  the  League.  The  League 
will  cooperate  with  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  aided 
the  dentists  in  perfecting  details 
whereby  recruits  mav  be  treated. 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  present  any  subject 
properly  and  adequately  by  the  best  available 
authority,  but  the  only  expression  of  Sea 
Power  is  its  editorials. 


SILENT  VALVE-DRIGGS 
MARINE  ENGINE 


50-Horsepower  Silent  Valve 
Driggs  Engine 


This  engine  incorporates  a silent  and  thoroughly  efficient  rotary  valve 
that  is  always  gas-tight  and  can  never  stick.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  It  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  valve  and  engine 


Driggs  Ordnance  Company,  Inc. 

Department  H,  120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Duesenberg  Motors  Corporation  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  Automobile, 
Aeroplane  and  Marine  Motors  for  those  who  demand  and  can  afford  the  best 


Duesenberg  Design  has  established  itself  in  a dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  internal  combustion  engine  design.  Dues- 
enberg Motors  powered  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  racing 
cars  on  American  Speedways  last  year.  Duesenberg  Motors 
powered  the  first  mile-a-minute  boat  in  the  world.  Duesen- 
berg Motors  are  installed  in  Seaplanes  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 


You  will  find  Duesenberg  Motors  installed  in  Patrol  Boats 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  prominent 
yachtsmen  and  by  several  of  the  Allied  Governments. 
Duesenberg  Motors  have  proven  themselves  to  be  highly 
efficient  units  where  high  speed,  big  power  and  absolute 
dependability  were  required. 


Write  for  full  details. 


DUESENBERG  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

120  BROADWAY  Factories  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  Edgewater,  /V.  J.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  REAL  LIFE  PRESERVER 

The  Ever  -Warm  Safety  - Suit 

YOU  CAN’T  DROWN!  YOU  CAN’T  CHILL! 


AFTER  HOURS  IN  COLD  WATER  OFF  SANDY  IIOOK 

An  Ever-YVarm  Safety-Suit  for  each  passenger  should  be  carried  on  every 
boat  and  vessel  navigating  deep  water  anywhere.  Just  the  thing  for 
patrol  squadron  boats,  and  indispensable  to  craft  of  any  size  or  descrip- 
tion. Of  great  value  in  making  repairs  or  building  boats,  etc.,  for  it  keeps 
the  wearer  upright,  head,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands  free  and  well  above 
the  water.  It  will  keep  you  afloat  for  hours  or  days,  dry,  warm  and 
comfortable,  even  in  icy  cold  water.  It  is  a one-piece  garment ; it  is  put 
on  in  less  Ikan  a minute.  Especially  necessary  for  submarine  service  and 
general  Navy  use.  It  has  been  tested  for  the  Navy  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  has  successfully  undergone  the  most  rigid  inspection 
and  tests  in  the  Atlantic,  Potomac  Basin,  New  York  Harbor,  etc. 

Write  today  for  complete  booklet,  prices  and  order  guide 

LIFE  PRESERVER  SUIT  CO.,  INC. 

11  BROADWAY  Sole  Agents  NEW  YORK 


WHITLOCK 

MANILA  ROPE 

is  ALL- Manila 

This  is  an  exceptional  rope  for  Marine  use.  It  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
high-grade  Manila  Hemp  exclusively.  Its  superior  strength  and  satis- 
factory service  are  due  to  the  quality  of  fibre  used  and  to  the  unusual 
care  taken  in  every  process  of  manufacture. 

Write  for  interesting  printed  matter 
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\\//-utlock  Cordage.  Co. 
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U.  S.  Army 
and  Navy 
Aeronautic 
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Radium  Dial  Visible  at  Night 

Large  Heeling  Angle 

THE  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY 
Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Telephone  9700  Main 

126  Rue  de  Provence  15  Victoria  Street 

Paris  London,  S.  W. 
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Flying  Boats 
Airplanes 
Seaplanes 
Motor  Boats 


JOHN  BOYLE  & CO.  <”*> 

(Established  I860 

NEW  YORK 

112-114  DUANE  ST.  70-72  READE  ST. 

Branch  House:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

COTTON  DUCK 

ALL  WIDTHS  ALL  WEIGHTS 

Largest  Stock  and  Assortment 
in  America 

Awning  Stnpe  W aterproofed 

More  Than  1 50  Patterns  Cotton  Duck  for  Tents 

All  Fast  Colors  and  Covers 


yllso  'TiCakcrs  of 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
MAIL  BAGS 

FOR  U.  S.  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  SINCE  1863 


0 O.  W.  Waterman 


U-S.S.  CASSIN  IS  A THOUSAND-TON  30-KNOT  DESTROYER.  SHE  IS  TURBINE-DRIVEN  AND  HER  ENGINES  DEVELOP  OVER  21,000  HORSE- 
POWER. SHE  WAS  BUILT  AT  BATH.  MAINE.  AND  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1913, 
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EDITORIAL 


Every  Man  to  His  Task 

ONLY  BY  sacrifice  is  there  real  moral  and  spiritual 
health.  Without  Calvary  there  would  be  no 
Christianity,  and  no  man  is  truly  Christian  who  does  not 
in  some  wise  make  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  for  his  own 
chastening  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Without  common  suffering  there  is  no  real  sympathy 
and  harmony  of  national  feeling.  Need  or  hardship  is 
the  only  melting  pot  that  really  fuses  the  antipathies  of 
class,  clan,  race,  religion  and  politics. 

So,  war  has  its  compensations.  In  the  nation’s  crisis, 
capital  casts  out  thought  of  profit  and  labor  raises  no 
question  of  hours.  Exceptions  there  are,  of  course,  for 
in  every  family  and  breed  of  man  or  beast  or  plant  there 
is  sure  to  be  a runt  or  a monstrosity,  but  the  rule  holds 
good.  Praise  God,  the  nation  is  united;  the  hyphenates 
are  anathema;  the  pacifists  are  silenced;  the  cowards  are 
shamed ; the  spies  are  spotted  and  may  presently  be  hanged. 

We  are  lifted  out  of  our  smug  selfishness;  we  are  no 
longer  willing  for  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy  to  fight  unaided  for  our  liberties  and  the 
liberties  of  our  children  against  the  Hun  savagery  which 
survives  in  the  Prussian  autocracy,  insults  civilization 
with  the  conceit  of  superior  Kultur  and  mocks  God  with 
the  pretense  of  divine  right. 

Now,  let  us,  every  man,  set  our  hands  to  the  task  which 
training  or  capacity  offers  or  the  government  assigns. 
Of  course,  the  point  of  attraction  is  the  front.  I would  be 
content  to  live  in  hard  circumstances  for  the  remainder  of 
my  days  if  I could  be  in  the  first  division  of  American 
troops  reporting  to  Gen.  Haig  or  Gen.  Nivelle  on  the 
western  line.  I envy  those  who  will  taste  the  sweet  joy 
of  that  experience  with  all  that  may  follow  of  wounds  or 
death.  But  it  happens  that  another  and  much  less 
glorious  task  thrusts  itself  upon  me  and  I shall  try  to  do 
my  bit  without  complaint.  These  remarks  are  not  as 
personal  as  they  may  seem.  I am  presuming  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  millions  of  my  countrymen — professionals, 
farmers,  laborers — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — who 
await  the  word  and  will  eagerly  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  field  and  factory  for  the  economic  sustenance  of  the 
nation  while  the  privileged  few  fight  its  battles  on  land 
and  sea.  My  hope  is  that  we  who  drudge  may  be  ac- 
counted none  the  less  useful  than  they  who  carry  the  flag, 


for  while  we  will  miss  the  thrill  of  adventure  we  will  be 
doing  a service  as  vital  and  as  loving. 

To  those  in  authority,  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
the  captains  and  commanders,  I send  this  word  from  the 
simple  folk  of  the  plains  and  the  hills;  We  are  ready  and 
eager  to  do  what  you  direct.  Do  not  ask  us  to  decide 
questions  of  policy;  we  have  chosen  you  to  act  for  us.  We 
cannot  know  what  you  are  in  position  to  know.  We  do 
not  fear  that  you  will  abuse  the  powers  we  have  vested 
in  you;  we  shall  not  murmur  at  occasional  mistakes. 
We  ask  only  that  you  have  the  courage  to  lead  us,  as  you 
expect  us  to  have  the  courage  to  follow.  We  will  despise 
you  only  if  you  fail  us  in  that  boldness  which  constitutes 
real  statesmanship  in  emergencies  and  real  generalship 
in  war.  We  see  no  ghosts  of  militarism  in  democratic 
America,  for  we  know  our  power  to  unseat  any  “man  on 
horseback.  ” We  fear  only  the  cowardice  of  the  dema- 
gogue who  will  not  risk  his  office  on  his  judgment,  and  we 
will  forever  damn  him  who  now  hesitates  to  do  the  duty 
of  a public  servant  called  to  administer  the  trusteeship 
of  the  nation’s  life  and  integrity. 

Clarence  Ousley. 

Panic  and  Selfishness 

AS  HAS  happened  in  previous  wars,  the  seacoast  cities 
have  clamored  for  protection  from  hostile  warships 
and  press  reports  state  that  “most  of  the  city  officials 
who  have  telegraphed  to  the  Navy  Department  for  pro- 
tection have  asked  that  one  or  two  warships  be  stationed 
permanently  off  their  coast  or  in  their  harbor.  They 
generally  prefer  dreadnoughts.” 

On  this  subject  the  late  Fred  T.  Jane,  the  British 
naval  expert,  says  [see  Sea  Power,  September,  1916]: 

“If  ten  thousand  people  at — say  Newport  News — 
demand  a ‘defence  battleship’;  if  another  ten  thou- 
sand or  so  at — say  Charleston — demand  the  like;  if 
another  ten  thousand  at  two  or  three  other  places, 
would  any  American  admiral  be  able  to  stand  up 
against  Congress?  I doubt  it!  We  all  doubt  it  in 

Europe,  and  most  of  all  it  is  doubted  in  Germany. 

* * * 

“Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  both  the  brains 
and  the  power  to  create  in  America  spurious  local  agita- 
tions for  local  defence.  * * * 
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“Be  all  that  as  it  may,  however,  1 think  we  may 
take  it  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea 
that  if  Germany  ever  has  designs  against  the  United 
States  she  will  be  clever  enough  to  make  the  utmost 
of  the  natural  non-technical  idea  of  ‘local  naval 
defence.  ’ * * * 

“Wherefrom  I deduce  that  a cry  for  ‘ local  defence ' 
is  America’s  chief  naval  danger  to-day  and  that  it 
may  easily  render  her  fleet  futile  in  case  of  war. 

“Admirals  may  talk.  It  is  easy  to  talk.  It  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  if  an  enemy  intends  to  attack, 
say  Charleston  or  San  Francisco,  that  enemy  will 
attack  in  full  force  at  that  particular  point  and  that 
an  odd  U.  S.  ship  or  two  to  assist  the  defence  will  count 
for  nothing.  It  will  just  be  overwhelmed  and  the 
attack  will  go  on  as  though  the  naval  defence  had 
never  been.  There  is,  as  already  indicated,  no  such 
thing  as  an  effective  passive  defence.” 

He  is  right.  The  objective  of  the  fleet  in  any  war 
should  be  the  enemy’s  armed  and  organized  force  afloat. 
Our  fleet  is  properly  kept  together  and  cruises  and  fights 
as  a unit.  The  offensive-defensive  may  take  our  ships 
far  from  our  own  ports,  and  it  would  be  sound  strategy 
to  do  so.  The  blockade  of  Brest,  for  instance,  in  Eng- 
land’s wars  with  France  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
was  a defensive  measure. 

Should  the  German  fleet  by  some  miraculous  chance 
evade  the  British  and  attack  our  coasts,  it  would  have 
to  be  met  by  our  Atlantic  fleet.  Single  battleships 
scattered  along  the  coast  would  merely  be  sacrificed 
without  saving  the  ports  they  were  supposed  to  protect. 

This  clamor  was  expected  and  must  not  be  yielded  to 
by  the  Department.  The  selfish  interests  of  any  one 
locality  must  not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  national 
safety. 

“Be  not  Deceived,  God  is  not  Mocked” 

GOD  rules  the  world  and  God  is  infinitely  good  and 
infinitely  just.  God  has  permitted  war  to  exist  in 
the  world  almost  continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  It  is  stated  that  there  have  never  been 
three  continuous  years  of  peace  in  three  thousand  years. 
Who  dares  to  say  that  war  is  all  evil  and  opposed  to  God’s 
plan  ? 

Zimmerman’s  Absurd  Attempt 

IF  THE  German  diplomats  were  as  efficient  as  the 
German  generals  the  world’s  danger  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  is.  To  one  knowing  the  loyal  character 
of  the  Japanese  people,  Zimmerman’s  attempt  to  combine 
the  Japanese  with  the  Mexicans  in  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  was  amusing.  The  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  founded  not  only  on  ties 
of  sentiment,  but  on  a solid  economic  basis.  We  are  the 
best  customers  Japan  has  and  Japan  buys  more  from  us 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  East  put  together.  There  has 
been  some  friction,  some  misunderstanding  between  us, 
but  let  the  suggestion  be  made  to  Japan  that  a combina- 
tion has  been  formed  to  attack  us  and  she  would  resent  it 
with  generous  indignation.  If  ever  conditions  arise 
where  our  misunderstandings  are  so  serious  that  she  would 
insist  upon  having  them  cleared  up  it  will  be  done  in  an 
open,  manly  fashion  and  not  by  stabbing  us  in  the  back. 
It  seems  impossible  for  the  German  to  appreciate  the 
working  of  a gentleman’s  mind. 


Universal  Service  and  the  Color  Line 

IN  THE  April  number  of  Sea  Power  one  of  the  editors 
presented  very  ably  an  objection  to  universal  military 
training,  and  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  Southern  negro 
problem  an  almost  insuperable  objection,  but  the  Army 
General  Staff  sees  no  more  difficulty  in  handling  this  prob- 
lem in  the  new  army  than  they  have  in  the  old.  Colored 
regiments  with  white  officers  have  succeeded  admirably, 
they  have  made  good  soldiers  and  they  have  come  out 
better  and  more  efficient  citizens  for  the  training  that  the 
army  gave  them. 

No  one  will  dare  openly  to  take  the  position  that  the 
negro  is  to  be  continuously  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.  It  is  the  right  of  the  negro  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a good  citizen  and  the  South  will  be 
safer  and  more  prosperous  when  the  great  mass  of  our 
colored  people  are  no  longer  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

If  universal  military  training  will  improve  the  youth  of 
the  country  generally  it  will  improve  the  negro  youth. 
If  it  does  not  improve  the  youth  of  the  country  then 
universal  military  training  will  be  a failure.  But  the 
writer  urges  with  all  his  heart  that  the  discipline  which 
takes  the  ordinary  boy  of  the  country  and  turns  out  a 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  graduate — much  above  the 
average  in  everything  that  makes  the  good  citizen — will 
raise  the  average  citizenship  of  the  entire  country. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  if  the  new  army  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  a gigantic  military  school — as  it  should 
be.  Robert  M.  Thompson. 

An  Opportunity  for  Service 

DURING  the  past  month  the  Navy  League  has  had 
numerous  requests,  both  from  members  and  non- 
members, for  information  in  regard  to  enlistment  in  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  To  some  of  these  re- 
quests our  answers  have  been  vague,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  very  newness  of  the  Reserve — especially  the  Coast  De- 
fense Reserve  of  the  Navy — has  made  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  know  exactly  what  the  policy  of  the  authorities  would 
be.  However,  we  have  tried  to  give  the  best  information 
available,  and  when  none  was  available  to  refer  the  cor- 
respondent to  some  official  having  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

Such  has  been  the  action  in  the  individual  cases,  but 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  inadvisable  to  state  here  our 
opinion  of  the  matter  taken  as  a whole. 

To  every  man,  woman  and  child,  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country,  to  all  those  who,  though  not  citizens  still  are  of  us 
in  spirit,  we  can  only  say  that  the  opportunity  will  come 
and  that  in  no  uncertain  way.  Every  able-bodied  man 
cannot  go  to  the  firing  line,  as  England  learned  to  her  cost, 
for  behind  the  actual  front  must  be  the  nation,  not  an 
aggregation  of  cities  and  towns  with  their  sectional  aims 
predominant,  not  a union  of  states  knit  together  by  our 
republican  government,  but  the  nation  one  and  un- 
divisible  working  to  the  common  end,  striving  for  the 
single  goal.  The  President  in  his  proclamation  on  this 
same  theme  expressed  this  thought  in  his  masterly  English. 
In  one  of  his  opening  paragraphs  he  says:  “We  must 

realize  to  the  full  how  great  the  task  is  and  how  many 
things,  how  many  kinds  and  elements  of  capacity  and 
service  and  self-sacrifice  it  (service  to  the  nation)  involves.’ 
That  is  the  predominant  thought,  the  fact  that  we  must 
bring  ourselves  to  realize  the  stupendousness  of  the  task 
to  which  we  have  turned  our  energies. 
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It  is  a voyage  of  discovery  for  us  as  a nation — a voyage 
,f  self-discovery.  As  the  sea  was  to  the  ancients,  vast, 
mknown,  unfathomed,  full  of  undreamed  of  possibilities,  so 
s the  American  nation,  as  a nation,  to  us  of  to-day. 
tnd  as  in  that  sea  every  individual  drop  of  water  performs 
n indispensable  task,  so  can  each  individual  American 
terform  an  indispensable  task  in  the  welding  of  our  ener- 
ies  and  the  direction  of  our  power  toward  the  end  that  the 
srinciples  for  which  we  have  taken  up  arms  may  be 
trengthened  and  fortified,  rendered  impregnable  and 
mperishable.  “Be  ye  of  one  mind.” 

Speakers  and  Organizers  Wanted 

THE  WORK  of  the  League  is  growing  so  rapidly  and 
new  sections  are  springing  up  so  fast  that  we  find 
mrselves  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  speakers  and  or- 
ganizers. 

The  League’s  members  are  requested  to  volunteer  for 
his  service  for  work  in  their  own  home  towns  or  in  the 
mmediate  vicinity. 

The  national  headquarters  will  furnish  memoranda 
overing  the  points  of  proposed  speeches  and  will  greatly 
ippreciate  the  services  of  volunteers. 

Reading  Matter  for  the  Navy 

rHE  LEAGUE  desires  to  collect  magazines  and 
literature  of  all  kinds  for  distribution  to  the  ships  of 
he  navy.  We  want  good  magazines,  not  trash,  and 
ssues  of  fairly  recent  date.  Send  us  also  standard  books, 
n fact,  any  good  books  will  be  welcome. 

These  books  and  magazines  may  be  sent  to  Navy  League 
leadquarters,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
dll  be  distributed  to  the  different  ships. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Plan 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Perth  Amboy  has,  under  the 
iresidency  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Ramsay,  evolved  a method  of 
ecruiting  which  some  of  the  New  York  papers  have 
amed  the  Perth  Amboy  Plan. 

Members  of  the  Board  pledge  themselves  to  furnish  one 
ecruit  for  the  Navy  for  every  200  employees.  As  five 
lembers  employ  some  5,400  men  they  have  been  of 
laterial  aid  in  filling  the  local  quota.  The  plan  does  not 
nclude  the  Reserve,  but  only  the  regular  service,  and  be- 
ides  the  required  27  men  for  the  regular  Navy — procured 
l about  fifteen  minutes — 110  have  volunteered  for  duty 
i the  Reserve. 

In  addition  the  Board  has  turned  over  some  of  its  rooms 
}r  the  use  of  the  recruiting  service.  Their  efforts  are 
ot  going  to  stop  at  what  has  been  done  but  the  work  will 
e continued  by  a canvass  of  the  whole  district.  The  plan 
5 original  and  progressive  and  will  succeed.  One  of  the 
oints,  which  appeals  to  the  employers,  is  that  the  demand 
» not  great,  being  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
iumber  of  their  employees. 

It  is  this  sort  of  personal  interest  by  the  local  commercial 
nd  social  organizations  that  is  making  a success  of  the 
resent  recruiting  campaign.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a city 
re  apathetic,  which  unfortunately  is  sometimes  the  case, 
he  most  energetic  efforts  of  the  recruiting  officers  are  in 
ain.  But  let  those  efforts  be  backed  by  the  leading  local 
itizens,  and  we  have  in  the  Perth  Amboy  Plan  a most 
heering  example  of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained. 


The  Red  Cross  Protest  Against  the  Navy 
League’s  Work 

AS  ANNOUNCED  in  the  April  number  of  Sea  Power, 
the  Navy  League  in  connection  with  its  campaign  to 
aid  recruiting,  organized  a special  committee  and  under- 
took to  raise  from  its  own  members,  a fund  to  provide 
allowances  for  the  dependents  of  volunteers  entering  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  during  the  war  so  that  they  would 
never  be  in  want. 

The  arrangements  were  completed,  part  of  the  money 
was  raised,  and  a further  large  part  of  it  provisionally 
underwritten  before  the  actual  declaration  of  war. 

The  visit  of  Sir  Herbert  Ames  and  Commodore  Jarvis, 
of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  quickened  the  public 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  the  plans  of  the  League  became 
an  assured  success. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  was  kept  informed 
as  to  the  League’s  progress  and  the  officers  of  the  League 
understood  that  its  plans  were  not  objected  to  by  the 
officials  of  the  Red  Cross.  Perhaps  the  League’s  officers 
took  too  much  for  granted,  but  at  any  rate,  they  assumed 
that  the  Red  Cross  would  not,  in  view  of  its  charter  and 
neutral  functions,  undertake  to  provide  for  a fighting  man 
or  actively  to  induce  his  enlistment. 

Before  the  distribution  of  the  fund  had  begun,  however, 
the  Red  Cross  filed  with  the  Navy  Department  a protest, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  only  volunteer  society  authorized 
to  render  aid  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war 
and  declaring  that  any  other  society  desiring  to  render 
such  assistance  must  do  so  through  the  Red  Cross. 

About  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  protest  the  Red 
Cross  published  a letter  from  President  Wilson  with  the 
claim  that  it  supported  their  contention.  Desiring  to 
accede  in  all  matters  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  and 
believing  that  this  is  not  a time  when  the  country  can 
afford  duplication  of  effort  or  waste  of  energy,  the  League 
has  ceased  its  activities  in  connection  with  this  fund  and 
has  returned  to  the  contributors  checks  for  the  amounts 
of  their  respective  contributions. 

Sections  and  branches  of  the  League  are  therefore  re- 
quested to  refer  to  the  Red  Cross  all  applications  for  relief 
on  behalf  of  our  sailors  or  marines  or  their  families. 

The  Crucible  of  War 

AFTER  months  of  patient  endurance  of  outrage, 
open  war  has  again  come  to  this  nation.  In  a measure, 
it  is  a relief  to  have  the  mask  of  pretended  friendship  torn 
aside  and  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  an  avowed  enemy.  We 
know  at  last  that  the  masquerade  is  over  and  that  it  is 
now  for  us  to  quit  us  like  men  and  be  strong. 

The  President’s  ringing  message  has  united  the  nation 
beside  him  and  we  look  to  him  and  to  his  administration 
to  lead  us  wisely  and  courageously.  This  people  will 
suffer  no  halfway  measures,  no  trifling  with  party  politics, 
no  concessions  to  mere  partisan  expediency.  Loyal 
Americans,  native  born  or  naturalized,  stand  ready  to 
pour  out  their  lives  and  treasure  as  lavishly  as  have  our 
Allies  across  the  water.  But  they  demand — and  justly — 
that  waste,  inefficiency  and  incompetence  wherever  found, 
in  high  position  or  lowly  station,  be  mercilessly  eliminated. 
The  nation’s  full  strength  must  be  put  forth  to  accomplish 
its  task.  Let  no  petty  jealousies  nor  favoritism  interfere. 

When  the  first  gray-coated  German  crossed  the  frontier 
of  peaceful  Belgium  the  storm  clouds  began  to  gather  on 
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our  horizon.  When  the  Frye  was  sunk,  the  clouds 
mounted  higher.  When  the  U-boat’s  torpedoes  exploded 
against  the  side  of  the  Lusitania,  with  her  thousands  of 
non-combatants,  we  could  hear  the  growling  of  the 
thunder.  Since  that  May  afternoon  we  have  watched  the 
approaching  storm  whose  outer  edges  are  now  upon  us. 
What  we  shall  suffer  before  we  see  again  the  smiling  blue 
sky  of  peace,  God  only  knows,  but  He  knows  also  how  hard 
we  have  striven  to  avoid  war. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  horrors  and  the  suffering,  with  all 
the  loss  and  agony  that  we  must  endure,  there  will  be, 
must  be,  compensation.  For  thirty-three  months  we  have 
watched  the  struggle  in  Europe.  Shocked  at  first,  our 
sensibilities  have  gradually  grown  numb.  We  have  paid 
less  attention  to  the  battle  for  freedom  and  democracy, 
waged  for  us  by  the  Entente,  and  more  to  our  growing 
foreign  trade,  our  mushroom  munition  works,  our  thriving 
shipyards.  Having,  to  some  extent,  replaced  England  as 
the  “nation  of  shopkeepers”,  we  have  watched  the  dollars 
rolling  in  until  our  very  souls  have  grown  fat. 

We  need  the  purifying  fires  of  war.  We  need  the 
awakening  to  the  essential  realities  of  life,  the  cleansing 
of  the  spirit  that  can  come  only  by  sacrifice.  The  warring 
peoples  of  Europe  have  learned — not  only  the  men  on  the 
firing  line  but  the  men,  women  and  children  at  home — 
that  the  individual  is  nothing,  the  cause  everything.  One 
man  or  one  woman  is  but  an  atom  in  the  nation’s  structure. 

May  this  war  weld  the  loosely  knit  parts  of  these 
United  States  into  one  homogeneous  whole,  a fighting  unit 
that  will  perservere  through  the  dark  days  ahead  until  it 
finds  its  soul.  In  that  day  Kaiserism  and  frightfulness 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  we  may  then  say: 

“God  give  us  peace!  Not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 

But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit! 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 

Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle  lanterns  lit 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap.  ” 

Insurance  on  the  Lives  of  Sailors  and  Marines 
American  and  Allied 

FOR  fifteen  years  the  members  of  the  Navy  Eeague 
have  been  held  together  through  a patriotic  love  for 
the  navy.  Our  first  thoughts  are  for  that  service  in  war 
and  in  peace.  League  members  are  to-day  rendering 
many  services  to  the  Navy,  and  the  letters  and  messages 
of  thanks  coming  in  from  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  of  embarrassing  warmth  and  volume. 

Work  in  other  lines  has  been  suggested  by  patriotic 
members.  Some  of  the  suggestions  will  yet  be  followed, 
while  others  must  be  abandoned. 

The  League  had  made  its  arrangements  for  a War  Relief 
Fund.  The  generous  responses  of  members  gave  us  con- 
fidence that  we  would  be  able  to  pay  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $35  a month  to  the  dependents  of  men  enlisting 
in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
As  set  forth  on  another  page,  this  plan  was  abandoned  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  President. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  say  that  the  action  taken  by  him  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a guarantee  to  the  men  who  enlist 
that  their  dependents  will  receive  the  $35  per  month 
which  the  Navy  League  was  arranging  to  pay. 

This  duty,  then,  having  been  taken  over  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  the  League  organized  an  Insurance 
Fund  and  arranged  to  collect  money  from  its  own  members 


to  insure  the  life  of  every  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  recrit 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  payable  to  his  dependents,  n 
exceptionally  favorable  arrangement  was  made  wh 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yo:. 
whose  officers,  with  high  patriotic  motives,  agreed  o 
carry  the  insurance  substantially  on  a cost  basis. 

When  the  arrangements  with  the  Metropolitan  wt 
completed,  and  when  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  premiu  m 
was  an  assured  fact,  the  League  laid  the  matter  before  e 
Navy  Department  and  requested  its  authority  to  procel 
We  felt  then,  and  feel  now,  that  this  insurance  would  in 
only  furnish  comfort  to  many  a man  bearing  the  country 
burdens  as  well  as  his  own,  but  that  it  would  grea\ 
stimulate  recruiting  among  that  class  of  men  needed  \ 
the  Navy  and  not  so  much  needed  by  the  Army;  that; 
mechanicians  of  ripe  experience,  and  usually  with  ik 
obligation  to  support  a family. 

The  Secretary’s  reply  received  at  the  very  moment  ( 
going  to  press  is  as  follows: 

“Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  9,  1917; 
have  been  giving  most  careful  thought  to  the  genero: 
offer  made  therein,  in  the  name  of  the  Navy  League,  < 
provide  insurance  of  recruits  in  the  Navy  as  a stimu  < 
to  recruiting. 

In  the  course  of  my  consideration  of  the  subject,  I haj 
discussed  it  with  numerous  officials  and  officers,  and  ha» 
reached  the  conclusion,  purely  as  a matter  of  princiff 
that  the  Government  should  be  the  one  to  provide  j 
the  dependents  of  the  enlisted  men  of  all  services,  and  tl 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  accept  the  proffer  of  sul 
assistance  from  citizens  of  the  country,  while  recognizii 
fully  that  their  motives  would  be  of  the  highest. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I have  been  influenced  i 
the  conviction  that  if  the  war  assumed  certain  proportiq 
and  aspects,  there  will  be  many  most  worthy  causes 
which  contributions  from  such  citizens  will  be  urgem 
needed,  and'  for  which  Government  support  could  not  > 
expected  or  obtained,  so  I feel  that,  in  the  case  unc; 
consideration,  the  Government  should  assume  the  di 
and  the  money  should  come  by  taxation  of  all  the  peo] 
rather  than  by  appeals  to  the  public  for  contribution 
Accordingly,  I have  recommended  to  the  Congress  ena 
ment  of  legislation  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Cor 
similar  to  that  advocated  for  the  army,  by  which  a sep. 
ation  allowance  during  the  war  is  provided  for  dependei 
of  enlisted  men,  both  those  now  in  the  service  and  the 
enlisting  hereafter.  This  view  has  also  been  given  offiq 
recognition  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  t 
following  resolution: 

“That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  recommend 
to  Congress  that  adequate  and  proper  provision  be 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  care  of  families  of 
individuals  who  are  accepted  for  service  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.” 

As  the  rate  of  enlistments  in  the  Navy  is  now  ve 
satisfactory,  averaging  about  thirteen  hundred  a dt 
which  is  about  all  that  can  well  be  assimilated  at  presei 
and  as,  at  this  rate,  a sufficient  number  of  men  v\ 
shortly  be  available,  I do  not  consider  that  a furtf 
stimulus  to  recruiting  is  at  this  time  necessary.  I f< 
confident  of  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  towa 
providing  the  separation  allowance  mentioned  abo> 
I consider  that  the  interests  of  the  dependents  would 
this  manner  be  adequately  served  without  the  furtl 
provision  of  insurance  to  be  provided  by  private  cc 
tribution. 

In  conveying  to  you  my  conclusion  in  the  matter, 
set  forth  above,  I wish  most  particularly  to  transmit 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  Navy  League  of  the  Unit 
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ates,  thanks  for  the  generous  offer  that  has  been  made, 
id  I wish  the  organization  to  know  that  the  spirit  in 
lich  the  tender  is  made  is  appreciated. 

Believe  me 

Sincerely  yours, 

[Signed]  Josephus  Daniels, 
ol.  Robert  M.  Thompson, 

President , Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

Southern  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Although  yielding  instant  acquiescence  to  this  kindly 
tter,  we  confess  to  a sense  of  disappointment. 

This  feeling  is  not  on  account  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
rvice,  for,  of  course,  the  Secretary’s  decision  in  this 
atter  assures  them  that  their  lives  will  be  insured  or  that 
e Government  will  provide  for  their  dependents  to  the 
tent  of  $1,000.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Navy 
epartment  wrould  not  reject  this  benefit  to  the  individual, 
lless,  as  intimated  by  the  Secretary,  the  Government 
self  proposed  to  grant  justice  in  exactly  the  same 
easure. 

Our  disappointment  is  that  League  members  are  de- 
ived  of  the  opportunity  for  doing  this  work  of  patriotic 
crifice.  For  we  know  that  many  of  our  members  would 
ive  made  their  contributions  at  personal  inconvenience 
id  self-denial.  We  wish  that  these  efforts  m'ght  have 
•en  made  and  that  our  sailormen  might  have  known  of 
em,  because  thereby  the  bonds  of  affection  between  the 
en  in  the  service  and  the  citizen  in  civil  life  would  have 
•en  drawn  yet  closer.  The  result  would  have  been  good 
r the  men  of  the  service,  and  it  would  have  been  still 
ore  good  for  those  who  sacrificed  to  do  this  public  duty 
those  defending  us. 

The  Secretary’s  decision  does  not  leave  us  free  to  render 
is  service  to  the  men  of  our  own  Navy  and  Marine  Corps; 
it  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  country,  its  foreign  commerce, 
; prosperity,  and  almost  its  national  honor,  are  to-day 
tarded  by  the  unceasing  vigil  of  the  fleets  of  the  Allies. 
ie  sailors  and  marines  of  those  countries  which  are  now 
lir  partners  in  an  enterprise  to  defend  Right  and  Civiliza- 
in,  are  protecting  us,  while  their  own  people,  already 
rely  stricken,  are  not  able  to  offer  to  them  the  measures 
lich  the  League  offered  to  American  sailors  and  marines. 
And  since  these  Allies  are  protecting  us,  and  since  the 
nerosity  of  our  own  rich  Government  has  looked  out  for 
jir  own  men  as  we  League  members  have  desired  to  do, 
ay  should  not  we  in  turn  do  for  these  other  Navy  men 
lat  we  would  have  done  for  our  own? 

On  this  subject  the  League  would  like  to  hear  by  personal 
i ters  from  all  of  its  members. 

You  would  have  contributed  to  ours,  will  you  contribute 
nilarly  to  our  Allies? 

The  officers  of  the  League,  while  awaiting  your  replies, 
l.ve  reason  to  know  that  they  may  rely  on  your  patriotism 
d generosity,  and  will,  therefore,  proceed  as  far  as  may 
I to  make  the  necessary  arrangement  with  the  Insurance 
bmpany  so  that  we  may  hearten  those  Allies  who  guard 
i on  the  seas,  by  telling  them  that  members  of  the  Navy 
hague  in  this  crisis  stand  ready  to  divide  with  their 


brothers  in  arms,  even  as  they  would  divide  with  their 
own  families. 

The  New  Wooden  Ships,  and  the  Man  Who 
Dreamed  Them 

A SPLENDID  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  an  individual  citizen  is  found  in  the  announcement 
that  we  are  about  to  build  a thousand  wooden  ships 
to  take  cargo  to  the  Allies.  These  vessel,  roughly  capable 
of  carrying  2,000,000  tons  per  voyage,  are  about  equal  in 
aggregate  capacity  to  the  entire  fleet  destroyed  by  the 
Huns  during  the  war. 

Wooden  vessels  can  be  built  in  hundreds  of  American 
harbors,  and  without  the  necessity  for  the  elaborate 
ways  and  yards  required  for  constructing  steel  ships. 
Hence,  this  work  will  go  forward  without  interfering  with 
what  have  usually  been  regarded  as  our  ship  building 
facilities. 

Further,  it  is  now  apparent  that,  from  this  source 
unexpectedly  brought  to  light  by  the  exigencies  of  war, 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  tonnage  at  a higher  rate  than 
the  barbarians  have  ever  been  able  to  destroy  it,  and  quite 
twice  as  fast  as  we  have  ever  produced  metal  cargo  carriers. 

This  is,  of  course,  a revival  of  an  American  industry  in 
which  our  forefathers  excelled.  We  may  again — as  they 
did — upset  the  world’s  calculations  of  available  bottoms 
by  producing  ships  in  incredibly  short  periods. 

Commodore  Macdonough’s  entire  fleet,  which  won  so 
signal  a victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  built  in  a few 
weeks.  One  of  his  vessels,  the  Linnet,  quite  capable  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  of  carrying  more  cargo  than 
could  the  much  vaunted  U-boat,  Deutschland,  was  built 
in  nineteen  days.  In  the  clipper  ship  era,  vessels  were 
built  under  contract  in  60  days. 

The  revival  of  this  industry  may  well  solve  the  entire 
submarine  problem  merely  by  reaching  the  point  where 
production  will  exceed  destruction. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the 
matter  which  has  not  yet  received  its  merited  attention 
from  the  public.  Each  of  these  vessels  will  be  armed. 
Each  of  them  will  be  more  than  a match  for  the  biggest 
submarine.  We  shall,  therefore,  soon  witness  the  won- 
derful accomplishment  of  adding  to  the  world’s  commercial 
bottoms  at  the  rate  of  about  three  million  tons  per  year 
in  the  form  of  vessels  capable  of  carrying  cargo  and  at  the 
same  time  of  destroying  any  murderous  marauder  which 
may  appear. 

The  credit  for  this  great  movement — almost  great 
enough  to  decide  the  war  and  to  turn  the  current  of  his- 
tory—is  due  to  a modest  young  man,  Mr.  F.  A.  Eustis 
of  whom  the  public  has  scarcely  heard.  Primarily,  the 
idea  was  his.  He  pressed  it  on  the  Shipping  Board.  He 
secured  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  Earnestness,  practical 
mindedness  and  ingenuity  secured  him  a hearing.  The 
Shipping  Board  gave  its  powerful  aid.  General  Goethals 
is  furnishing  the  magic  of  organization,  and  a wonder  is 
about  to  be  born. 
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APPRENTICE  SEAMEN  IN  SHAM  BATTLE  AT  A NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION.  THEY  ARE  SHOWN  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE  SUPPORTED  BY  3-INCH  FIELD  PIECES.  THIS  TRAINING  IS  ESSENTIAL.  AS 

EVERY  SHIP  HAS  ITS  LANDING  FORCE. 


The  Sea  Power  of  Prussia 

By  Poultney  Bigelow 

Author  of  “ History  of  the  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty — 1813-1848." 


OUR  COUNTRY  took  to  the 
water  so  soon  as  there  were 
men  enough  to  build  ships 
and  profit  enough  to  repay  them  for 
the  risk  involved.  It  is  hard  to  find 
a moment  in  our  history  when  Ameri- 
can ships  were  not  distinctive  in  build 
and  when  American  seamen  were  not 
famed  for  daring  and  good  seamanship. 
All  that  the  American  sailor  ever  asked 
of  his  government  was  plain,  honest 
justice.  He  sought  no  special  favors; 
no  discriminating  laws;  no  “protec- 
tionism ” ; no  navigation  acts.  He  felt 
himself  equal  to  any  man  afloat  and 
asked  only  fair  play.  And  this  was 
but  natural,  for  America  is  the  child 
of  England  and  what  we  have  builded 
in  the  Western  world  has  been  by  fol- 
lowing our  British  traditions  and  in- 
stincts— for  we  had  no  others. 

England  has  been  the  big  policeman 
of  the  high  seas  for  many  centuries 
and,  no  good  sailor,  be  he  Dutch, 
Norwegian,  Dane  or  Yankee,  has  ever 
felt  other  than  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment for  this  marine  hegemony.  We 
have  frequently  had  minor  disputes — 
family  squabbles — in  regard  to  pre- 
tensions pushed  rather  too  far  by  the 
mother  country.  We  have  come  to 
blows,  and  England  has  been  proud  to 
note  that  our  John  Paul  Jones,  our 
Hull,  our  Decatur,  our  Perry — these 
and  a score  more  are  worthy  to  enter 
the  Valhalla  of  great  seamen  along 
with  the  Nelsons  and  Rodneys  of  the 
mother  navy  we  have  frequently 
fought — but  we  have  still  oftener 
fraternized.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether for  many  generations  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade;  limiting 
piracy;  charting  dangerous  ap- 
proaches; punishing  beachcombers; 
and  above  all  in  demanding  that  the 
white  merchant  be  fairly  treated  when 
trading  in  far  away  ports. 

And  his  is  a long  chapter  of  which 
the  landsman  knows  little  and  cares 
even  less.  But  the  American  who  has 
had  to  trade  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 
feels  it  his  sacred  duty  on  every 
proper  occasion  to  tell  the  truth  on 
this  subject — and  this  truth  embraces 
the  broad  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
earth  the  Yankee  and  the  Briton  melt 
into  one  when  a common  danger  pre- 


sents itself  or  when  public  interest 
demands  cooperative  municipal  effort. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I 
was  in  the  Far  East  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  journey  was  made  in  one  of 
the  last  of  our  famous  clippers — the 
Surprise. 

Life  in  the  treaty  ports  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  when  Perry  and 
Burlingame  made  their  first  treaties; 
there  was  but  one  language  heard — 
the  English;  there  was  but  one  com- 
munity of  whites,  one  club,  one  set  of 
ideas,  one  social  standard.  British 
and  Yankee  had  their  sporting  rival- 
ries, their  boat  races  and  tennis 
matches;  but  they  all  worked  together 
in  the  same  volunteer  rifle  clubs  or  fire 
companies  and  fair  play  was  the  higher 
law  that  governed  all  minor  para- 
graphs in  our  legal  code. 

Enter  the  Prussian! 

Presto,  the  Higher  Law  finds  less 
and  less  support.  The  natives  who 
hitherto  have  known  the  white  man 
only  as  a wholesale  merchant  of  con- 
siderable dignity,  associating  with 
officers  and  officials  at  the  club,  now 
notes  that  German  drummers  or  bag- 
men  are  traveling  the  country  after 
the  manner  of  peddlers;  that  they  have 
very  little  dignity  but  very  ingratiat- 
ing manners;  that  they  care  little  for 
sport,  but  very  much  for  local  knowl- 
edge; that  they  form  clubs  where 
German  only  is  talked;  that  they  al- 
ways speak  against  those  who  speak 
English  and  finally  that  they  always 
assure  the  natives  that  their  Kaiser  is 
the  strongest  of  all  Kaisers. 

All  this  seems  to  one  the  growth  of 
yesterday — and  verily  the  great  war 
has  made  it  already  seem  like  a dream. 

Thirty  years  ago  William  II  spoke 
of  “my  Navy”  and  “my  Colonies” 
much  as  he  might  of  “my  yacht”  and 
“my  theatres”.  The  people  at  large 
smiled  at  the  naval  program  and 
laughed  outright  at  the  notion  of  trans- 
planting themselves  to  New  Guinea 
or  Kameroons.  But  the  German 
people  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  drill 
sergeant,  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
publicity  press  organization,  and  so 
systematic,  scientific  and  silently  done 
was  their  work  that  in  these  short 
thirty  years  William  II  found  himself 
[12] 


at  the  head  of  an  empire  which  pro- 
claimed itself  divinely  appointed  to 
rule  the  sea  no  less  than  the  land 
The  Kaiser  in  1913  had  over  one  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  colony  and  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world,  next  to 
Britain. 

But  all  this  was  in  the  nature  of 
artificial  growth — forced  prematurely  ' 
by  government  patronage.  The  Ger- 
man expansion  since  1880  has  been 
mainly  imitative,  not  as  with  us  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  propensity. 

William  II  yearned  for  a navy  be- 
cause as  a child  he  was  taught  to  sail 
a toy  frigate  that  had  been  presented 
to  his  great-grandfather,  the  then  King 
of  England.  His  taste  for  the  sea 
was  further  stimulated  by  the  cor- 
diality with  which  he  was  entertained 
in  England  by  yachtsmen  and  naval 
officers.  He  noted  minutely  the  close 
connection  between  Britain’s  colonies 
and  her  maritime  power,  and  with  the 
fatuous  logic  of  a Prussian  determined 
that  his  country  would  be  equally 
great  if  only  she  had  as  many  ships  or 
as  many  square  miles  of  colony. 

So  he  set  to  work  with  Prussian 
industry  and  regard  for  detail  to  copy 
every  feature  worthy  of  his  notice 
and  soon  the  world  woke  up  to  find 
that  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  Lines 
were  being  challenged  successfully  by 
the  liners  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
English  lines  are  private  property 
and,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
have  no  more  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment than  ours. 

In  Germany,  however,  the  state 
took  charge  of  the  oversea  traffic  in  a 
paternal,  a military,  and  a highly 
practical  manner.  For  example: 

Suppose  the  British  merchant  is 
shipping  goods  to  Capetown,  Rangoon 
or  Tokyo  at  $10  per  ton.  The  Ger- 
man wants  to  oust  that  British  mer- 
chant. He  cannot  do  it  by  fair  means, 
so  he  appeals  to  his  government. 
In  Berlin  his  case  will  be  taken  up 
confidentially  by  a government  expert 
and  we  imagine  the  following  con- 
versation : 

German  Expert:  Why  do  you  not 
undersell  that  Englishman  at  Cape- 
town ? 

German  Merchant:  Because  he 
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can  make  the  goods  better,  cheaper. 

Expert:  The  Englishman  charges 
$10.00  per  ton.  What  must  you 
charge  to  make  a profit  ? 

Merchant:  $10.20  per  ton! 

Expert:  Let  us  go  through  your 
books  and  think  this  matter  out. 
Come  back  in  ten  days. 

The  merchant  gladly  opens  his 
books  and  secrets  to  the  government 
for  he  is  accustomed  to  honesty  and 
efficiency  in  the  Berlin  Bureau. 

After  ten  days  the  merchant  comes 
again  and  the  talk  is  as  follows: 

Expert:  You  are  right.  The 

damned  Englishman  makes  better 
goods  and  makes  them  cheaper — but 
he  must  pay  more  freight  on  his  rail- 
way and  ships.  The  German  govern- 
ment will  make  you  special  rates  on 
the  Imperial  railways  from  your  fac- 
tory to  the  seaboard.  We  will  also 
relieve  you  of  port  charges.  We  will 
also  give  you  special  rates  on  our 
subsidized  Imperial  steamers  to  Cape- 
town— in  short,  you  shall  undersell 
that  Englishman  in  Capetown  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  cost  the 
Imperial  exchequer. 

The  German  merchant  goes  away 
grinning  with  delight;  the  Capetown 
market  is  flooded  with  German  wares 
considerably  below  the  usual  price  for 
British  wares;  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment does  not  understand  how  it 
all  happens  and  the  world  at  large 
stares  in  wonder  at  this  new  manifes- 
tation of  Prussian  commercial  genius. 

Prussian  agents  have  carefully 
studied  the  needs  of  the  traveling 
public  and  imitated  every  feature  that 
appealed  to  the  luxury  loving  Ameri- 
can tourist.  Indeed  it  is  the  German 


who  has  of  late  years  become  the 
hotel  man  of  Europe — not  merely 
ashore  but  on  the  high  seas.  These 
same  Germans  whose  home  table 
appeals  mainly  to  the  semi-civilized; 
whose  medical  faculty  are  over- 
whelmingly stomach  specialists  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  arising  from  faulty 
diet — these  Germans  who  at  home 
permit  only  Gothic  type  and  language 
on  their  menu  cards,  furnish  to  their 
transatlantic  ships  a restaurant  ser- 
vice labeled  Ritz-Carlton — which  is 
an  imitation  of  Paris — French  in  pur- 
port, but  usually  French  with  a pain- 
fully Prussian  accent. 

In  other  words  the  violent  eruption 
of  Prussianism  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial, colonial,  nautical  and  naval 
expansion  is,  to  my  thinking,  likely 
to  be  of  short  duration,  like  all  ac- 
tivities that  are  not  normal. 

Imperial  Germany  has  worked  so 
secretly  in  this  field  that  those  on  the 
outside  have  had  scant  means  of  seeing 
the  vast  and  complicated  machinery 
that  has  produced  such  strange  re- 
sults in  such  a remarkably  short  period 
of  time. 

In  this  country  we  are  familiar  with 
legislation  for  the  destruction  of 
American  shipping — a species  of  so- 
called  protectionism  inspired  by  men 
who  hate  salt  water  because  England 
loves  it. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
losing  much  of  her  trade  to  Germany 
because  she  clung  to  the  generous 
theory  of  Free  Trade  and  Good  Will 
amongst  nations,  even  though  warned 
that  the  Berlin  government  was  not 
respecting  the  spirit  of  her  commercial 
treaties  any  more  than  she  respected 


the  higher  law  when  she  ordered  the 
execution  of  Edith  Cavell,  whose  only 
crime  was  an  act  of  mercy. 

This  war  will,  we  hope,  restore  the 
balance  of  world  power  which  Prus- 
sanism  has  done  much  to  upset.  Our 
Congress  may  in  time  recognize  the 
fact  that,  in  matters  of  the  deep 
waters,  that  nation  governs  best  that 
governs  least — in  other  words,  that  the 
repeal  of  all  navigation  laws  were  better 
than  those  which  now  weigh  down 
the  American  sailor  and  merchant. 

Britain  now  has  her  eyes  open  and 
may  be  counted  upon  to  form  such  a 
league  with  her  far-flung  dependencies 
that  henceforth  English  will  once 
more  be  the  world  tongue  of  the  Far 
East  and  fair  play  be  once  more  the 
maxim  of  the  merchant  doing  trade 
in  those  waters. 

A short  statement  must  necessarily 
sound  didactic — and  you  may  com- 
plain that  I prove  nothing.  That 
complaint  I can  meet  only  by  observ- 
ing that  no  proof  will  move  the  man 
who  is  prejudiced.  Nor  is  proof  needed 
for  the  man  I have  in  my  mind — the 
sailorman — the  merchant  of  the  Far 
East — the  American  who  reads  real 
things  and  not  the  second-hand  things 
from  hack  writers.  I have  spent 
much  of  my  life  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  write  according  to  what  I 
have  learned  through  travel  and 
reading.  You  may  regard  me  then 
merely  as  a witness  called  in  for  an 
expression  of  opinion.  Such  as  it  is, 
it  is  well  meant,  for  it  is  for  the  greater 
good  of  our  common  country  now 
menaced  by  the  most  insidious  enemy 
that  God  has  ever  permitted  to  rage 
about  this  blood-soaked  earth. 


The  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis 


jFTER  Paul  Jones  returned 
to  France  in  the  Ranger  he 
["devoted  all  his  efforts  toward 
the  assembling  of  a squad- 
ron to  make  a similar  cruise  on  a 
larger  scale.  By  August,  1779,  he  had 
collected  at  the  roadstead  of  Groaix  a 
little  squadron  of  four  ships.  The 
Bonhomme  Richard,  flagship,  was  a 
converted  East  Indiaman  carrying 
42  guns;  the  Alliance  was  a new  fri- 
gate of  36  guns;  the  Pallas  a small 
frigate  of  32  guns;  and  the  Vengeance 
a 12-gun  brig. 


By  Lieut.  H.  H.  Frost,  U.S.N. 

On  August  14  Jones  put  to  sea.  He 
described  his  intentions  before  sailing 
in  a way  which,  in  the  light  of  later 
events,  is  most  interesting;  “With 
this  in  view,  I would  not  deem  it  a 
misfortune  if  I fell  in  with  a ship  of  the 
enemy  superior  enough  in  force  to 
make  the  taking  of  her  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  note.  Mindful  of 
all  I have  said  and  written  to  you 
about  the  great  moral  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  our  cause  from  a strik- 
ing or,  maybe,  startling  naval  success, 
demonstrating  our  ability  to  cope  with 


the  English  on  the  element  they  have  so 
long  and  so  arrogantly  ruled,  I shall 
welcome  the  approach  of  such  a ship. 
All  I hope  for  is  the  chance;  and  if  such 
opportunity  shall  come  to  me,  rest 
assured  that  I shall  improve  it  in  a 
manner  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  world  and  that  neither  our  coun- 
try nor  the  enemy  can  ever  forget.” 
For  a cruise  of  about  forty  days  the 
squadron  sailed  past  Cape  Clear,  up 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  around 
the  north  end  of  Scotland  into  the 
North  Sea.  There  were  no  events  of 
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JOHN  PAUL  JONES'  ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  BON  HOMME  RICHARD  AND  THE  SERAPIS  AT  THE  MOMENT  WHEN  THE  TREACHEROUS 
LANDAIS  BROUGHT  THE  ALLIANCE  INTO  A RAKING  POSITION  AND  FIRED  A BROADSIDE,  NOT  INTO  THE  ENEMY  BUT  INTO  THE  BATTERED 

CONTINENTAL  FRIGATE.  THE  BRITISH  CONVOY  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


importance,  though  the  cruise  was 
marked  by  the  treacherous  insubordi- 
nation of  Captain  Landais  of  the 
Alliance.  He  had  formerly  been  dis- 
missed from  the  French  Navy  and 
was  accepted  in  our  own  without  in- 
vestigation of  his  previous  record. 

About  one  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  23  the  Richard  and 
Pallas  were  about  ten  miles  off  Flam- 
borough  Head  on  the  east  coast  of 
England.  The  Alliance  and  Ven- 
geance were  out  of  sight  to  the  east- 
ward. At  this  time  the  English 
Baltic  convoy  was  sighted  near  the 
shore,  running  along  it  to  the  north- 
northeast.  It  was  escorted  by  a large 
44-gun  frigate  and  a heavy  sloop-of- 
war.  As  the  American  ships  stood 
down,  the  English  men-of-war  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  convoy. 
Signaling  for  Captain  Cottineau  of 
the  Pallas  to  look  out  for  the  sloop, 
Jones  made  for  the  frigate.  As  the 
wind  was  very  light  it  was  not  until 
7.15  P.  M.  that  the  Richard  could 
come  up  to  the  English  ship.  To  her 
second  hail  the  Richard  answered  with 
her  entire  broadside. 

The  English  ship  was  the  new  44- 
gun  frigate  Serapis,  Captain  Pearson. 
Her  armament  consisted  of  20  long 


18-pounders  and  30  long  nines,  50 
guns  in  all,  throwing  a broadside  of 
315  pounds.  At  the  time  of  the 
action  her  crew  consisted  of  317 
officers  and  men  effective. 

The  Bonhomme  Richard  mounted  a 
battery  of  6 long  18-pounders,  28 
long  twelves  and  8 long  nines,  42  guns 
in  all,  throwing  a broadside  of  258 
pounds.  Without  the  18-pounders, 
which  proved  to  be  useless,  the  broad- 
side was  only  204  pounds.  Of  the 
crew  of  about  306  effective,  about  120 
were  Americans,  about  130  were 
French  marines,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  all  nationalities,  includ- 
ing even  English  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  212  English  prisoners  in 
the  hold. 

Only  eight  shots  had  been  fired 
from  the  Richard's  18-pounders,  car- 
ried on  the  lowest  deck,  when  two  out 
of  the  three  guns  on  the  engaged  side 
blew  up,  killing  nearly  all  their  crews. 
John  Mayrant — one  of  the  four  men 
saved  from  the  Randolph — led  the  re- 
maining men  up  to  the  gun  deck, 
where  they  served  for  the  rest  of  the 
action. 

The  Serapis,  as  a result  of  this 
disaster,  was  now  superior  in  gunfire 
by  more  than  three  to  two  and  was 


rapidly  knocking  the  Richard  to 
pieces.  Jones  saw  that  his  only 
chance  lay  in  running  the  Serapis 
aboard  and  lashing  the  two  ships 
together.  It  was  not  until  about  9 
P.  M.  that  Jones,  by  the  most  skillful 
handling  of  his  ship  and  aided  by  a 
lucky  puff  of  wind,  was  able  to  ac- 
complish this.  By  this  time  condi- 
tions on  the  Richard  had  become  so 
terrible  that  to  anyone  but  Jones 
there  would  have  seemed  no  chance  of 
success.  Every  one  of  the  guns  on 
the  gun  deck  had  been  put  out  of  ac- 
tion and  Lieutenant  Dale  had  led 
what  remained  of  their  crews  up  to  the 
spar  deck.  Here  only  three  guns 
could  be  used.  The  ship  was  on  fire 
and  leaking  very  badly.  The  Alliance 
has  just  passed  and  had  fired  a broad- 
side, not  into  the  Serapis  but  into  the 
Richard,  killing  several  men.  Added 
to  this  the  master-at-arms  released 
the  English  prisoners  (to  give  them 
a chance  for  their  lives)  and  allowed 
them  to  swarm  up  on  deck,  and  the 
gunner  called  to  the  enemy  for 
quarter.  What  did  Jones  do  in  this 
grave  crisis?  Let  the  English  cap- 
tain tell  us:  “ Hearing  or  thinking  that 
I heard  a call  for  quarter  from  the 
enemv,  1 hailed  to  ask  if  he  had  struck 
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his  colors.  I did  not  myself  clearly 
hear  the  reply,  but  one  of  my  mid- 
shipmen, Mr.  Hood,  did  hear  it  and 
soon  reported  it  to  me.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  just  beginning 
to  fight.  This  I at  first  thought  to  be 
mere  bravado  on  his  part.  But  I 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  the  defiance 
of  a man  desperate  enough,  if  he  could 
not  conquer,  to  sink  with  his  ship 
alongside.  ” 

Captain  Jones  saw  that  his  only 
chance  now  was  to  drive  the  enemy  off 
his  upper  decks  by  musketry  fire  and 
then  to  board.  Nathaniel  Fanning 
tells  the  way  he  went  about  this: 
“ I myself  was  in  the  maintop  at  this 
time,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
quarter-deck,  but  I could  hear  dis- 
tinctly, amid  the  crashing  of  the 
musketry,  the  great  voice  of  the 
commodore,  cheering  the  French  ma- 
rines in  their  own  tongue,  uttering 
such  imprecations  upon  the  enemy 
as  I never  before  or  since  heard  in 
French  or  any  other  language,  ex- 
horting them  to  take  good  aim,  point- 
ing out  objects  for  their  fire,  and  fre- 
quently giving  them  direct  example 
by  taking  their  loaded  muskets  from 
their  hands  into  his  and  firing  him- 
self. In  fact,  toward  the  very  last, 
he  had  about  him  a group  of  half  a 
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dozen  marines  who  did  nothing  but 
load  their  firelocks  and  hand  them  to 
the  commodore,  who  fired  them  from 
his  own  shoulder,  standing  on  the 
quarterdeck  rail  by  the  main  topmast 
backstay. ” 

Finally  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  his 
favor.  The  upper  decks  were  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  Fanning  from  the 
main  yardarm  threw  a hand  grenade 
down  the  Serapis'  hatch.  It  ex- 
ploded a long  row  of  ammunition  on 
the  main  deck,  killing  or  wounding 
about  fifty  men.  John  Mayrant  then 
went  over  the  side  with  the  boarders. 
Captain  Pearson , seeing  that  further  re- 
sistance was  useless,  struck  his  colors. 

Of  the  Richard's  crew  of  about  306, 
67  were  killed  and  106  wounded,  a 
total  of  173.  Of  the  Serapis'  crew 
of  317  no  less  than  87  were  killed  and 
134  wounded,  a total  of  221.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  in  all  naval 
history  such  losses  have  been  suffered 
in  a duel  between  two  ships  about 
equal  in  strength. 

The  Richard  sank  the  next  day, 
after  all  her  crew  had  been  taken  off. 
“The  ensign-gaff,  shot  away  in  the 
action,  had  been  fished  and  put  in 
place  soon  after  firing  ceased,  and 
our  torn  and  tattered  flag  was  left 
flying  when  we  abandoned  her.  As 


she  plunged  down  by  the  head  at  last, 
her  taffrail  momentarily  rose  in  the 
air;  so  the  very  last  vestige  mortal 
eyes  ever  saw  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  was  the  defiant  waving  of  her 
unconquered  and  unstricken  flag  as 
she  went  down.  And,  as  I had  given 
them  the  good  old  ship  for  their 
sepulchre,  I now  bequeathed  to  my 
immortal  dead  the  flag  they  had  so 
desperately  defended  for  their  winding 
sheet! ” 

During  the  action  between  the 
Richard  and  the  Serapis , the  Pallas 
had  taken  the  English  sloop  Countess 
of  Scarborough.  These  ships  accom- 
panied the  Serapis  into  the  Dutch 
port  of  the  Texel. 

In  this  cruise  Jones,  overcoming  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  and  misfortunes, 
showed  a resolution,  courage  and 
skill,  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed.  It  is  true  that  his  actions 
were  on  a small  scale,  but  when  we 
read  of  what  he  accomplished  with 
such  miserable  resources  and  under 
such  vicious  and  distressing  condi- 
tions, we  may  be  certain  that,  if 
given  an  efficient  fleet  and  a great 
opportunity,  he  would  have  achieved 
such  results  that  Lord  St.  Vincent 
would  never  have  been  able  to  say: 
“There  is  but  one  Nelson.” 


And  Then  the  Women 

By  Dorothy  Potter 

Women  no  longer  sit  at  home  and  weep  while  their  men  go  to  war,  but  band 
themselves  together  for  national  service 


FIRST  the  men  and  then  the 
women.  That  is  the  order  of 
things  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  since  the  beginning.  Man 
was  made  first  and  then  woman. 
Men  gained  personal  liberty  from 
overlords  while  women  were  still 
slaves.  Men  were  the  first  to  receive 
education,  the  first  to  vote,  the  first 
to  win  the  privilege  of  self-government 
and  then — very  slowly,  sometimes 
grudgingly — these  precious  rights  were 
accorded  to  women.  In  days  gone  by 
men  went  to  war  while  their  women 
stayed  at  home  and  waited  and  wept 
and  perhaps  became  part  of  the  con- 
queror’s spoils.  To-day  the  old  order 
has  passed.  Men  still  go  to  war, 
but,  when  they  go,  the  women  follow 
close  behind  them. 

Kipling  has  said  of  France  that  her 
men  are  “wrought  to  an  edge  of 


steel  and  the  women  a line  of  fire 
behind  them.”  We  are  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  men  as  clothed  in  the 
courage  of  steel,  but  the  conception 
of  women  taking  part  in  war  with  the 
burning  determination  described 
above  is  a little  new.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  we  have  been  es- 
pecially interested  in  that  line  of  fire 
in  France,  and  now  that  our  turn  has 
come  to  test  the  body  and  soul  of  our 
own  nation,  now  that  we  are  clothing 
our  men  in  steel,  we  are  wondering  not 
a little  about  that  line  of  fire  that 
must  be  kindled  behind  them  by  the 
women  of  the  United  States. 

For  months  past  the  light  has  been 
flashing  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  country,  disclosing 
the  names  of  women’s  defense  societies 
and  service  leagues  and  protective 
associations.  We  note  the  increasing 


activities  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
kindred  organizations.  We  see 
women  training  in  hospitals  and 
armories  and  wherever  persistent 
determination  can  carry  them.  They 
are  organizing  as  they  have  never 
done  before  in  all  history.  They  are 
looking  into  each  other’s  faces  with  a 
new  understanding,  and  strange  words 
are  heard  on  their  lips,  and  in  their 
eyes  is  a light  like  the  reflection  of  a 
great  conflagration — the  spirit  of  unity 
and  purpose  that  shall  become  the  line 
of  fire. 

The  spark  of  the  conflagration  was 
set  a year  ago  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation  when  certain  women  and  men 
conceived  and  carried  out  an  idea,  and 
the  National  Service  School  came  into 
being.  As  the  name  implies,  this 
organization — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world — has  for  its  purpose  the 
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training  of  women  to  serve  the  nation 
in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency 
and  the  teaching  of  the  lessons  that 
are  a corollary  to  national  service — 
patriotism,  obedience,  democracy. 
So  the  National  Service  School  was 
established. 

Then  came  the  women ! Historians 
tell  us  how  the  peasants  of  France 
flocked  to  service  under  Napoleon’s 
standard  in  the  dark  days  following 
the  Revolution,  when  a European 
coalition  threatened  their  country 
with  annihilation.  It  was  not  the 
peril  of  the  fatherland  that  kindled 
their  patriotism  to  such  an  un- 
quenchable flame.  France  had  been 
threatened  before,  and  they  had  stood 
by  unmoved,  chained  to  serfdom, 
barred  even  from  shedding  their  blood 
for  the  land  that  bore  them.  And 
then  all  was  changed — the  Revolu- 
tion, and  France — la  patrie,  and  every 
man,  whether  lord  or  peasant,  a 
citizen  with  the  right  to  serve  his 
country  and  die  for  her,  the  blessed 
right  of  a free  man  to  shed  his  blood 
for  an  ideal,  his  ideal. 

As  a result  the  right  of  service  was 
extended  to  all  men,  and  now  (there  is 
a sort  of  magic  in  the  word  that  makes 
the  heart  leap),  now  it  has  come  to 
women.  And  they,  the  women,  are 
welcoming  that  right  as  no  French 
peasant  ever  welcomed  his  emancipa- 
tion from  serfdom.  It  is  a universal 
truth  that  love  is  only  fully  under- 
stood through  service.  That  which 
we  serve,  we  truly  love;  and  we 
accept  service  only  from  the  thing  we 
love.  Women  to  serve  the  nation,  a 
new  fellowship,  a new  understanding, 
a new  devotion  which  augurs  well  for 
the  teaching  of  the  next  generation. 
The  women  of  the  United  States  are 
her  citizens  in  the  true  sense  at  last, 
for  they  have  been  accorded  the  right 
of  nationality,  which  is  a token  of  her 
love.  And  they  are  answering  her 
call  in  a loud,  clear  voice,  holding  their 
new-won  khaki  as  a certificate  of  worth 
and  wearing  it  proudly  as  a badge  of 
honor. 

Women  in  khaki,  women  in  encamp- 
ment, women  at  drill,  women  at 
studies  that  fit  them  above  all  else 
for  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
sun  of  this  country  looks  down  upon  a 
new  sight.  It  is  a long  step  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  but  neither  so 
long  nor  so  high  as  the  leap  from 
worthless  inactivity  to  usefulness. 
So  women  have  followed  men  into 
their  newest  sphere  of  action,  whose 
doors  the  National  Service  School  first 
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set  ajar.  They  are  following  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  numbers  that  the 
school,  which  holds  its  second  en- 
campment in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from 
April  16  to  June  1,  has  more  than  it 
can  do  to  train  all  that  apply. 

There  are  at  present  four  such 
schools  working  together  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  distinguished 
from  each  other  only  by  the  season 
and  the  locality  in  which  they  hold 
their  annual  encampments.  The 
First,  at  Washington,  is  open  during 
part  of  April  and  in  May;  the  Second 
takes  up  the  work  in  San  Francisco 
a little  later;  the  Third  follows  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  about  mid- 
summer; and  the  Fourth  encamps  at 
Narragansett  Pier  during  September. 
This  year,  however,  will  probably  see 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools, 
as  the  eagerness  of  the  women  for  the 
training  is  making  necessary  an  ex- 
tension of  the  original  idea. 

The  camp,  which  has  been  called 
the  Women’s  Plattsburg,  is  organized 
along  military  lines.  Its  officers  con- 
trol by  thorough,  impartial  discipline, 
its  students  obey  without  question, 
its  instructors  teach  as  they  have  been 
taught  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  in  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  organiza- 
tion of  each  camp  constitutes  a bat- 
talion, made  up  of  companies,  each 
company  with  its  complement  of 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. Think  of  company  streets, 
bordered  by  rows  of  drab  tents,  an 
officers’  row,  a flagstaff,  a mess  tent 
and  instruction  tents  all  arranged  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  typical  National 
Service  School  camp. 

The  denizens  of  officers’  row  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  all  this.  In  the  First  School  es- 
pecially they  are  the  women  who  have 
stood  back  of  the  movement  since  the 
beginning,  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
labor  incident  to  each  encampment, 
and  have  secured  for  the  graduates  of 
the  school  a Federal  recognition  that 
has  opened  the  doors  of  patriotic 
service  to  women.  They  hold  the 
rank  of  major  or  lieutenant  colonel 
and  perform  the  duties  of  general 
officers  during  the  active  service 
period  in  camp.  The  Colonel  Com- 
mandant occupies  the  tent  behind  the 
flagstaff  and  is  in  supreme  command  of 
the  reservation. 

There  are  special  instructors  for 
each  subject  studied  in  the  school. 
Sergeants  from  the  government  ser- 
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vices  act  as  drill  masters,  are  assigned 
to  special  companies  and  appear  at 
every  formation  to  direct  and  oversee.  1 
Red  Cross  nurses  have  charge  of  all 
hospital  courses  except  instruction  in 
First  Aid,  which  is  given  by  army  and 
navy  surgeons.  Signalling  of  all  kinds 
from  wireless  to  heliography  is  studied 
under  navy  operators,  while  an  expert 
telegrapher  instructs  in  his  line. 

The  students  are  of  varying  ages 
and  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
At  first  thought  one  would  doubt  the 
possibility  of  making  a unit  of  such 
material.  There  are  young  girls  just 
out  of  school,  girls  whose  lives  have 
been  all  gayety  and  sunshine,  other 
girls  who  have  worked  and  maturer 
women  who  have  lived  and  sacrificed. 
Yet  out  of  all  this  comes  a homo- 
geneous whole.  It  is  surprising  to 
watch  the  levelling  and  molding  that 
is  accomplished  by  the  bond  of  ser- 
vice. They  come,  all  of  them,  ani- 
mated by  a desire  to  obey  and  learn 
and  excel.  Their  attitude  toward 
their  instructors  is  one  of  profound  ad- 
miration and  respect,  which  is  amply 
justified  by  the  results  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

In  routine,  every  day  is  like  every 
other  day  at  the  National  Service 
School — hours  of  study  and  lectures 
interrupted  by  three  meals  and 
bounded  by  periods  of  drill.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  each  period  is 
marked  by  a bugle  call  from  reveille 
in  the  morning  to  taps  at  night,  from 
the  invigorating  tingle  of  a cold 
shower  taken  not  far  from  dawn  to  the 
last  hustling  about  of  the  companies 
as  they  prepare  for  bed.  But  there 
is  something  there  besides  routine. 
When  the  day  ends,  they  have  seen 
the  flag  float  up  to  the  top  of  its  staff 
and  sink  again  into  the  arms  of  the 
waiting  color  guard,  indicating  by  its 
rise  and  fall,  a time  for  work,  a time 
for  rest.  They  have  done  a little 
more,  these  women,  toward  their 
country's  good,  learned  to  appreciate 
still  further  the  worth  of  those  blue- 
or  khaki-clad  men  who  are  helping 
them  because  they  desire  to  help  the 
service  both  are  sworn  to  by  kindling 
behind  the  flag  a line  of  fire  that  shall 
know  no  quenching. 

Somehow  such  a life  as  this  seems  to 
bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  everyone. 
Essentially  democratic,  it  is  a concrete 
illustration  of  the  result  of  training 
for  national  service.  Every  woman  in 
a khaki  uniform  just  like  every  other 
woman,  every  woman  with  an  equal 
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chance  to  do  her  share.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  the  khaki  that  makes  the 
difference  and  works  the  miracle. 
The  mere  wearing  of  that  color  seems 
to  compel  forgetfulness  of  the  petty 
things  and  the  unessentials  of  life  and 
bring  right  thinking  in  a clear,  honest 
way  as  one  human  being  in  inter- 
course with  other  human  beings. 
At  the  National  Service  School  it  is 
never  a case  of  “Who  are  you?”  but 
simply  “What  are  you  doing?”  And 
if  you  do  your^best,  whatever  it  may 


be,  “for  the  good  of  the  company” 
you  are  received  into  a hearty,  un- 
affected fellowship  such  as  few  ag- 
gregations of  people  ever  attain  to. 

Sometimes,  at  night,  when  studies 
and  lectures  are  over,  they  gather, 
dozens  of  them,  under  the  starlight 
and  sing  the  songs  that  swing  around 
a circle  of  comrades  resting  together. 
As  the  music  proceeds,  every  voice 
joins  in5  making  the  sound  a mighty 
chorus  drifting  upward  through  the 
darkness  till  it  seems  as  though  the 


stars  must  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  a 
new  womanhood,  a new  union  among 
women,  a new  cause,  a new  devotion. 
Though  the  voice  of  women  raised  in 
song  is  a sound  as  ancient  as  the  stars 
themselves,  yet  this  voice  has  a 
strange  note.  Women  as  comrades, 
sitting  together  amid  drab  tents  with 
their  hearts  in  a nation’s  service,  have 
found  a new  song.  Let  it  rise  loud 
and  clear,  let  it  be  the  song  of  our 
country  as  we  go  forward,  first  the 
men  and  then  the  women,  into  battle. 


Pacifism  Versus  Christianity 


By  The  Rev.  Albert  C.  Larned,  Chaplain,  Maine  Naval  Militia. 


N THESE  days  of  stress 
and  uncertainty,  when 
our  nation  stands  on  the 
brink  of  war,  and  in 
contemplating  the  hor- 
rors of  warfare  the  hearts 
of  the  bravest  shrink 
from  entering  the  awful  conflict,  the 
voice  of  the  Pacifist  is  heard  in  the 
land  appealing,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
religion,  to  suffer  in  submission  at  the 
hands  of  Germany  and  save  ourselves 
from  the  horrible  carnage.  That  the 
Pacifist  has  a right  to  his  own  opinion 
we  cannot  deny;  but  that  he  dares  to 
use  the  sacred  cloak  of  religion  to  hide 
the  subtle  poison  of  his  argument  we 
have  indeed  not  only  a right  but  a 
duty  to  proclaim. 

When  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
as  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
are  examined  there  is  found  no  prohibi- 
tion of  war.  True,  the  moral  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  Christian  doctrine 
is  the  necessity  of  returning  good  for 
evil,  and  of  regarding  even  our  ene- 
mies as  our  neighbors.  Indeed  if  the 
words  of  Our  Lord  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  stood  alone  without  com- 
mentary in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  might  assume  that  the 
Quaker  position  was  the  only  one  for 
a Christian.  But  we  have  a key  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  I he  whole 
philosophy  of  the  great  Apostle  as- 
sumes without  question  the  right  of 
law  and  order  to  be  maintained  with 
force.  “For  rulers  are  not  a terror 
to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  . . . 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be 
afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain;  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.”  (Romans 


XIII).  Again  in  Romans  XII  he 
says,  “If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men.”  Evidently  the  Apostle  con- 
siders a situation  where  it  would  not 
be  possible  (or  right)  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  formerly  ascribed  to  St. 
Paul,  the  writer  draws  up  a long  list 
of  Hebrew  worthies  who  were  to  be 
commended  by  Christians,  having 
“waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.” 
(Hebrews  XI,  34). 

It  was  the  faith  and  piety  of  a 
Roman  soldier  that  drew  from  Our 
Lord  the  words  of  greatest  praise, 
“I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  Israel.  ” He  declares  distinctly 
that  he  had  not  come  to  send  peace 
but  a sword;  and  that  nation  would 
rise  against  nation.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  none  of  these  nations  were 
to  consist  of  His  disciples?  “Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar’s, and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God’s”  is  not  a command  to 
consider  patriotism  a debt  due  to  the 
devil!  In  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
Our  Lord  is  portrayed  as  a general  on 
horseback  leading  His  armies  against 
the  armies  of  Satan.  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes the  Christian  soldier  by  a mili- 
tary metaphor,  which  must  be  very 
unpleasant  reading  to  the  gentle  paci- 
fists. Cornelius  the  Centurion,  “a  just 
man  and  one  that  feared  God”, was  not 
reproved  by  St.  Peter  for  his  profes- 
sion, but  commended  for  his  splendid 
character,  and  after  his  baptism  there 
is  no  indication  that  he  ever  gave  up 
his  military  calling. 

Leaving  aside  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory from  the  early  days  of  Chris- 


tianity down  to  the  present  time;  the 
marvelous  devotion  of  the  Crusaders; 
the  birth  of  Christian  chivalry  and 
the  raising  of  the  position  of  woman- 
hood through  it;  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  from  Mohammedanism  by 
Charles  Martel  at  the  Battle  oi  Tours, 
the  development  of  the  present  Chris- 
tian democracies  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  through  war  and 
war  alone,  we  are  not  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  deeds  of  our  fathers  as  the 
acts  of  criminals.  Rather  we  see  in 
all  these  things  the  Hand  of  God  and 
reverence  the  sacrifices  our  ancestors 
made,  that  by  their  strifes  we  might 
be  saved.  If  it  is  wrong  to  resist  the 
piracy  of  the  German  submarines,  then 
it  was  criminally  wrong  of  the  men  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  to  resist  King 
George’s  troops.  We  may  be  further 
advanced  in  material  civilization  than 
the  men  of  1775,  but  the  ethical  pur- 
pose, which  is  the  attainment  of 
justice,  is  the  same  now  as  then. 

It  is  just  here  where  “Religious 
Pacifism”  breaks  down,  for  it  regards 
peace  as  an  end  to  be  sought  before 
anything  else.  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness are  the  ends  to  be  striven  for, 
and  must  be  acquired.  Peace  is  the 
reward  given  by  God  for  our  striving 
for  justice.  Justice  is  to  be  desired 
above  everything,  and  never  to  be 
sacrificed  for  anything  else.  Peace 
is  to  be  passionately  desired,  but  not 
at  any  price  which  is  immoral.  When 
justice  and  righteousness  are  trium- 
phant everywhere  then  wars  will  cease, 
a consummation  we  all  long  for;  but 
as  long  as  criminal  governments  can 
run  amuck  in  the  world  they  must  be 
dealt  with  as  criminal  individuals,  and 
to  resist  them  is  for  their  own  good. 
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A DECK  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  OUR  SUBMARINES  IN  LIGHT  CONDITION,  SHOWING  THE  BLUNT  FORM  OF  THE  BOW.  THIS  BOAT  IS  OF  THE 
HOLLAND  TYPE,  WITH  A NARROW  SUPERSTRUCTURE  OF  LIGHT  PLATING  ABOVE  THE  HEAVY  CIGAR-SHAPED  HULL.  THE  BOW 

DIVING  RUDDERS  ARE  FOLDED  AGAINST  THE  SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
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WHEN  GOING  AT  A FORTY-MILE  GAIT  IN  A MODERATE  SEA,  THIS  PATROL  BOAT  SHROUDS  HERSELF  WITH  FLYING  SPRAY,  THIS  CRAFT. 

RECENTLY  BUILT  FOR  THE  NAVY,  HAS  JUST  COMPLETED  HER  TRIALS 
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CARL  G.  FISHER,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE,  HAS  TURNED  OVER  HIS  FAST  MOTOR  BOAT  SHADOW  III  TO  THE  NAVY  FOR  USE  AS  A 

SUBMARINE  CHASER. 


Rear  Admiral  Charles  Stewart,  U.S.N. 

“Old  Ironsides” 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

“It  is  to  Captains  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  that  you  owe  your  naval  victories” 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Hamilton,  1813 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  OF  COMMODORE  STEWART  IS  THAT  UPON  THE  MEDAL 
STRUCK  BY  ORDER  OF  CONGRESS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  CYANE 
AND  THE  LEVANT  BY  THE  CONSTITUTION,  UNDER  STEWART'S  COMMAND.  THE  REVERSE 
OF  THE  MEDAL  APPARENTLY  SHOWS  AN  EARLY  STAGE  OF  THE  FIGHT  AS  THE  TWO  BRITISH 
SHIPS  ARE  IN  LINE  AHEAD  AND  "OLD  IRONSIDES”  IS  ENGAGING  BOTH  OF  THEM. 


EAR-ADMIRAL  Charles 
Stewart,  born  1 778,  died 
1869,  entered  the  navy  as  a 
full  fledged  lieutenant, 
March  9,  1798;  sailed  on  the  United 
States  with  Commodore  John  Barry 
commanding  the  West  Indies  Squad- 
ron in  the  Naval  War  with  France; 
commanded  the  U.S.S.  Experiment 
in  1800;  was  executive  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Constellation  and  commander 


from  Washington  to  Grant,  this  gal- 
lant sailor  and  citizen  set  sail  for  that 
land  where  the  Master  receives  and 
rewards  all  whose  work  is  well  done. 

Charles  Stewart,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, July  28,  1778,  of  Irish-born 
parents,  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children.  The  good  mother,  lett  a 
widow  in  1780,  was  a woman  of  energy, 
and  with  limited  means  supported  and 
educated  her  children.  Charles 


schooner,  each  vessel  superior  to  his 
own.  Manoeuvering  until  dark,  and 
the  French  vessels  being  separated, 
Stewart  swept  down  on  the  schooner 
and  attacked  her  so  fiercely  that  she 
surrendered  in  a few  minutes.  Throw- 
ing Porter  and  a few  men  on  board  the 
prize,  the  Experiment  sailed  after  the 
brig,  but  she  escaped.  The  prize  was 
the  Diane  of  14  guns  and  sixty  men. 
She  had  on  board,  in  addition  to  the 


R 


of  the  U.S.S.  Siren  in  several  bloody 
attacks  in  the  Tripolitan  War;  com- 
manded the  Constellation  and  Con- 
stitution in  the  War  of  1812,  capturing 
by  superb  seamanship,  while  in  the 
latter  vessel,  the  two  British  ships 
Cyane  and  Levant  off  Madeira;  served 
in  command  of  various  squadrons  and 
navy  yards  and  as  Navy  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  made  senior  flag 
officer  on  the  active  list  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1859  and  rear-admiral  in 
1862,  on  the  day  the  rank  was  es- 
tablished. Having  held  the  hand  and 
gazed  into  the  eye  of  every  President 


entered  the  merchant  service  when 
thirteen,  and  at  nineteen  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  Indiaman.  His  name  is 
borne  on  the  list  of  young  men  in  the 
nautical  school  of  the  Benevolent 
Association  of  Shipmasters,  in  Phila- 
delphia, whence  came  many  of  the 
wonderful  young  officers  who  gained 
our  early  naval  victories. 

The  lieutenant  of  nineteen  years 
gained  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Experi- 
ment in  1800,  and  with  David  Porter 
as  executive,  captured  the  French 
privateer  Deux  Amis,  and  a month 
later  fell  in  with  a French  brig  and 
[20] 


crew,  a French  genera!  and  thirty 
soldiers.  Her  commanding  officer  had 
been  the  executive  of  l' Insnrgente when 
captured  by  the  Constellation  and 
taken  by  Rodgers  and  Porter  into  St. 
Kitts  in  February  1799.  He  seemed 
destined  to  fall  into  American  hands. 

Stewart,  in  September  1800,  in  the 
presence  of  two  British  ships  of 
twenty  guns  each,  in  Prince  Rupert’s 
Bay,  San  Domingo,  demanded  and 
received  from  H.B.M.  Ship  Siam  the 
surrender  of  an  impressed  American, 
Amos  Seeley. 

On  November  16,  1800,  the  Expen- 
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THIS  REPRESENTATION  OF  STEWART'S  FAMOUS  ACTION  IN  WHICH  THE  CONSTITUTION  TOOK  TWO  BRITISH  SHIPS  WAS  ENGRAVED  ES- 
PECIALLY FOR  COMMODORE  STEWART  BY  SARTAIN,  AS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  HIS  ESTEEM.  THE  HANDLING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FR  G. 

ON  THIS  OCCASION  WAS  SUPERB. 


merit  fell  in  with  an  armed  vessel  that 
refused  to  answer  hail  or  to  heave  to. 
Stewart,  after  a forty  minute  running 
fight,  and  her  surrender,  boarded  and 
found  her  to  be  the  British  vessel 
Louisa  Bridger  of  Bermuda,  carrying 
eight  guns  and  a strong  crew.  The 
Experiment  made  this  capture  in 
heavy  wind  and  weather  by  the  use  of 
planking  so  placed  as  to  enable  her 
guns  to  be  fired  to  windward  while  the 
Bridger  was  nigh  helpless  being  unable 
to  return  the  fire  from  her  lee  guns. 
Both  vessels  were  heeled  over  so  that 
the  guns  of  neither  were  effective 
without  raising  or  lowering  the  gun 
carriages  to  permit  the  necessary  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  the  muzzle. 
The  vessel  and  crew  were  much  cut 
up,  but  Stewart  repaired  and  dis- 
missed her. 

The  Experiment,  in  January,  1801, 
rescued  at  great  peril  from  a vessel 
wrecked  on  Saona  Island,  sixty  women 
and  children  and  seven  men  fleeing 
from  San  Domingo,  then  besieged  by 
the  blacks,  and  restored  them  to  their 
friends. 

War  was  declared  with  Great  Britain 
June  19,  1812.  It  had  been  decided 
to  place  the  American  ships  of  war 
in  New  York  Harbor  for  its  defense 
and  not  to  attempt  war  on  the 
sea.  Captains  Charles  Stewart  and 
William  Bainbridge,  U.S.N.,  pre- 


sented themselves  to  the  government 
June  21;  on  June  22,  1812  the  ships 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  sea. 

Stewart  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Argus  and  the  Hornet  and  late  in 
1812  the  Constellation,  then  repairing 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where 
a grand  entertainment  was  given  on 
board  to  the  people  of  the  capital.  A 
return  ball  was  given  by  the  citizens 
of  the  District  to  the  Constellation  s 
officers.  About  10:00  P.  M.  Mid- 
shipman Hamilton  arrived  with  dis- 
patches from  Decatur  telling  of  the 
capture  of  the  Macedonian  by  the 
United  States  and  carried  the  captured 
flag  to  the  President. 

The  dancing  ceased,  the  flag  was 
spread  on  the  floor,  and  the  dispatches 
read  to  the  President  and  the  as- 
sembled ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
accounts  of  the  times  tell  us  that^  the 
large  and  commodious  building  liter- 
ally trembled  to  its  foundations  with 
the  plaudits.  Ladies  were  laughing 
and  weeping  for  joy;  gentlemen  em- 
bracing one  another.  The  opposers 
of  the  war  recovered,  for  the  moment, 
their  lost  patriotism,  and  in  the  arms 
of  their  Democratic  colleagues  their 
hearts  beat  in  unison  over  the  glory 
acquired  for  their  country.  In  the 
general  confusion  and  loss  ot  personal 
distinction,  through  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  the  President 


himself  received  the  fraternal  embrace 
of  a Federal  senator. 

In  this  ball-room  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hamil- 
ton stated  to  the  assembly  "It  is  to 
Captains  Stewart  and  Bainbridge  that 
you  owe  your  naval  victories.  ” 

Stewart  in  the  Constellation,  sailed 
down  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1813,  was 
blockaded  at  Norfolk,  and,  unable  to 
get  to  sea,  turned  the  vessel  over  to 
Captain  Cassin  and  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  refitted  the  Constitu- 
tion and  sailed  on  January  1,  1814,  for 
South  America.  There  he  captured 
the  Lovely  Ann,  February  14,  and  the 
next  day  H.B.M.S.  Pictou.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24  the  frigate  Pique,  off  Porto 
Rico,  hoisted  British  colors  but  de- 
clined battle  and  sailed  away.  The 
Constitution  made  her  way  northward 
and  on  April  3,  arrived  at  Marble- 
head, Mass.,  being  chased  in  and 
blockaded  by  the  British  frigates 
Tenedos  and  Endymion. 

The  Constitution  was  soon  moved 
to  Boston,  her  crew  was  drilled  and 
shaken  down,  meanwhile  keeping 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  get  to  sea. 

This  opportunity  came  on  December 
18,  1814;  she  put  to  sea  and,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1815,  off  Madeira,  fell  in 
with  two  smaller  British  ships,  the 
Cyane  and  Levant.  Stewart,  with 
adroit  nimbleness  raked  both  vessels 
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From  an  old  lithograph 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  SHIPS  OF  THE  LINE  BUILT  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  SHE  MOUNTED,  LIKE  ALL  AMERICAN  CRAFT,  PLENTY  OF  GUNS,  AND  THOSE 
OF  THE  HEAVIEST  CALIBER.  COMMODORE  STEWART  COMMANDED  HER  AT  ONE  PERIOD 

OF  HIS  CAREER, 
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several  times  and  the  Cyane  sur- 
rendered, while  the  Levant,  over- 
powered, tried  to  escape,  but  was 
caught,  raked  from  the  stern  and,  at 
10.00  P.  M.,  forced  to  surrender. 
The  Levant  was  recaptured  by  a British 
squadron  in  neutral  waters,  but  the 
Constitution  and  Cyane  arrived  safe  at 
New  York. 

In  this  remarkable  battle  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  had  three  killed  and  twelve 
wounded;  the  enemy  thirty-five  killed 
and  forty-two  wounded.  This  vic- 
tory was  gained  over  two  ships  in  less 
than  four  hours,  by  quick  and  clever 
maneuvering,  and  a rapid  gunfire 
due  to  long  and  painstaking  drill. 
Congress  gave  Stewart  a vote  of 
thanks  and  a gold  medal  for  his 
gallantry  and  service  in  capturing  the 
Cyane  and  Levant  after  a brave  and 
skillful  combat,  and  presented  silver 
medals  to  the  officers  and  rendered 
praise  to  the  crew. 

Stewart  commanded  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  1821-1824,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  his  country  and  country- 
men under  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
stances. The  colonies  of  Spain  in 
South  America  had  revolted  and  it 
was  difficult  to  avoid  offense  to  Spain 
and  the  revolutionary  governments, 
but  Stewart  served  his  country  well, 
and  on  returning  home  was  subjected 
to  degrading  arrest  for  a year  and  to 
the  costs  of  an  expensive  court-martial, 
in  August,  1825,  over  his  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  Pacific.  Stewart  was 
most  honorably  acquitted  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitted  to 
him  the  judgment  of  the  court,  closing 
with  the  following  comment  thereon : 
“It  has  furnished  a conclusive  answer 
to  public  and  private  accusation,  and 
redeemed  your  fame  from  reproach — a 
fame  heretofore  dear  to  your  country, 


and  hereafter  to  become  still  more 
precious.  ” 

The  court  considered  that  mere 
acquittal  was  insufficient  and  declared 
“so  far  as  having  violated  the  high 
duties  of  neutrality  and  respect  for  the 
law  of  nations,  so  far  from  having 
sacrificed  the  honor  of  the  American 
flag,  or  tarnished  his  own  fair  fame, 
no  one  circumstance  has  been  de- 
veloped throughout  the  whole  course 
of  this  minute  investigation  into  the 
various  occurrences  of  a three  years’ 
cruise,  calculated  to  impair  the  con- 
fidence which  the  members  of  this 
court,  the  navy  and  the  nation  have 
long  reposed  in  the  honor,  the  talents 
and  the  patriotism  of  thisdistinguished 
officer.  These  virtues  only  glow  with 
brighter  luster  from  this  ordeal  of 
trial,  like  the  stars  he  triumphantly 


displayed  when  valor  and  skill 
achieved  a new  victory  to  adorn  the 
annals  of  our  naval  glory. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Federalist  (or  Republican)  added  to 
his  unpopu'arity  by  his  endorsement: 
“The  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the 
court  are  approved.” 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1840,  Commodore  Stewart’s  candidacy 
was  supported  by  “Old  Ironsides 
Clubs”.  He  was  called  “The  Hickory 
of  the  Sea”,  and  two  of  the  many 
reasons  urged  for  his  nomination  read: 
“Because,  at  a time  when  our  gal- 
lant little  navy,  during  the  first  term 
of  the  administration  of  President 
Madison,  would  have  disbanded,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  interference 
of  Commodore  Stewart,  and  a few 
kindred  spirits,  who  valiantly  swore 


THE  U.S.S.  STEWART  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  DESTROYERS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  OUR  NAVY,  THOUGH  THIS  CLASS  OF  VESSEL  HAS  GROWN 
SO  THAT  SHE  IS  NOW  RATED  AS  A COAST  TORPEDO  VESSEL.  SHE  IS  420  TONS  DISPLACEMENT  AND  MADE  OVER  29 K KNOTS  ON  HER 

TRIALS.  SHE  WAS  COMMISSIONED  IN  1902. 
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that  ‘The  enemy  might  come  as  they 
pleased,  but  by  heaven  they  should 
never  come  by  water. 

"Because,  in  selecting  Commodore 
Stewart,  we  select  a man  who  is  in 
all  respects  a democrat , one  who  from 
early  boyhood  has  been  ardently 
attached  to  his  country,  one  who  has 
done  more  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
interests  of  our  country  upon  the 
ocean  wave  than  any  man  now  living, 
one  who  combines  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a hero,  patriot  and  statesman, 
and  one  whom  Pennsylvania  should 
delight  to  honor.” 

Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  when 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  described  as  of 
great  strength,  erect,  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height;  active;  complexion 
fair,  hair  of  a chestnut  color,  eyes 
large,  blue  and  penetrating;  the  cast 


of  his  countenance  Roman,  bold, 
strong,  commanding,  and  his  head 
finely  formed. 

His  daughter,  Delia  Tudor  Stewart, 
married  John  Henry  Parnell  and  was 
the  mother  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
the  Irish  national  leader. 

His  greatest  service  probably  was 
the  persuasion  of  his  government  to 
man  and  send  to  sea  the  American 
frigates  in  the  War  of  1812.  (His  most 
glorious  victory  was  while  in  command 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution  when  he 
defeated  and  captured  by  superb  skill 
the  two  British  men-of-war  Cyane  and 
Levant.)  In  every  station  he  was 
without  fear  and  without  reproach;  a 
living  embodiment  of  good  cheer, 
energy,  ability,  honor  and  courage. 

There  is  none  like  him.  Born 


during  the  Revolutionary  War  his 
childish  games  and  prattle  were  of 
John  Paul  Jones  and  Cornwallis, 
Lafayette  and  Yorktown.  He  saw 
the  navy  pass  from  sail  to  steam,  and 
from  wood  to  iron,  from  32-pounders 
to  500-pounders.  Beginning  with  our 
national  life  he  was  a goodly  part  of 
it;  a giant  among  his  fellows,  and  an 
example  unequaled  in  his  time  for 
knowledge  of  the  sea  and  the  law  of 
nations,  nautical  skill,  loyalty,  justice 
and  resolution  of  purpose. 

The  death  of  Stewart,  senior  officer 
of  the  navy  from  1851,  occurred 
November  6,  1869,  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  followed  by  an  imposing  funeral 
from  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  to 
Woodlands  Cemetery  where  a hand- 
some shaft  marks  his  last  anchorage. 


The  Train  and  Mother  Ships 

By  Charles  H.  Hall 

Though  not  spectacular,  they  form 
an  important  part  of  the  fleet 


HORE  - GOING  people, 
when  they  think  of  the 
navy,  think  usually  of  the 
fighting  ships  alone.  They 
have  a v ague  idea  that  the  man-of- 
war  is  a self-contained  unit  that  can 


go  to  sea  and  stay  there  indefinitely. 
If  they  have  read  naval  history  at  all 
they  think  of  Nelson’s  two  years’ 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  or  of  the  long 
cruises  made  by  the  old  sailing  ships. 
In  the  same  way  the  army  is  typified 


by  the  fighting  man  carrying  his  rille 
on  his  shoulder,  his  pack  on  his  back, 
and  ammunition  in  his  belt.  I hey 
seldom  consider  the  long  train  of 
supply  wagons  that  tollow  a moving 
army,  and  only  recently,  from  de- 


L.  Stebbins 


THE  U.S.S.  MELVILLE,  A DESTROYER  TENDER,  SERVES  AS  A FLOATING  BASE  FOR  A FLOTILLA  OF  DESTROYERS.  SHE  CARRIES  ALMOST 
EVERYTHING  NEEDED  EXCEPT  FUEL  OIL  AND  HAS  A WELL  EQUIPPED  MACHINE  SHOP. 
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H.  Tolderlund 

WHEN  THE  COAL  IS  DUMPED  ON  DECK  BY  THE  COLLIER  IT  HAS  TO  BE  TRUCKED  AROUND 
IN  WHEEL  BARROWS  TO  THE  BUNKERS  ON  THE  OFF  SIDE.  COALING  ON  THE  TEXAS. 


scriptions  of  con- 
ditions behind  the 
firing  line  abroad, 
has  the  layman 
been  cognizant  of 
the  tremendous 
quantity  of  sup- 
plies and  muni- 
tions that  go  to 
the  front  daily. 

Like  tbe  army, 
the. fighting  ships 
require  a supply 
train.  Food,  am- 
munition, medi- 
cal supplies  and 
fuel  are  all  re- 
quired. An  oc- 
casional raider 
can  live  off  the 
enemy,  as  Porter 
did  with  the£i'5e.Y 
a century  ago  and 
as  the  Emden  did 
in  the  first  few 
war.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases 
and  no  fleet  could  be  maintained  thus. 

Fuel  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items.  Battleships  and  cruisers  when 
steaming  at  ordinary  speeds  must  be 
refueled  about  twice  a month.  The 
tuel  supply  of  scouts  and  destroyers 
lasts  about  a fortnight  when  jogging 
along  at  low  speed,  and  a week  when 
scouting.  These  limits  are  based  on 
the  lowest  safe  quantity  of  fuel  that  a 
ship  should  carry.  In  practice  all 
vessels  refuel  at  every  opportunity, 
and  ships  in  port  try  to  keep  on  hand 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  their  fuel 
capacity.  The  new  scouts  and  battle 
cruisers,  with  their  35  knot  speed  and 
enormous  power,  will  have  to  take 


H.  Tolderlund 

ONE  OF  OUR  LARGE  COLLIERS— THE  ORION.  THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  THE  OVERHEAD 
TROLLEY  WHICH  IS  USED  FOR  COALING  A BATTLESHIP  AT  SEA. 

months  of  the 


on  oil  at  frequent  intervals.  As 
Admiral  Mahan  said,  if  ammunition  is 
lacking  you  can  run;  if  food  is  lacking 
you  can  subsist  on  half  rations  and 
still  fight,  but  if  fuel  is  lacking,  you 
can  neither  fight  nor  run. 

So  we  find  that  when  the  fleet  goes 
to  sea  it  is  accompanied  by  the  train, 
a collection  of  special  vessels  carrying 
fuel,  supplies,  ammunition,  etc. 

Our  navy  is  fairly  well  equipped 
now  with  fuel  ships,  both  colliers  and 
oilers.  There  are  twelve  of  these 
vessels  fitted  with  special  types  of 
machinery  for  coaling  at  sea,  and  the 
largest  have  a dead  weight  capacity 
of  12,000  tons  when  loaded  to  their 
full  draft.  All  our  new  ships  burn  oil 
exclusively,  so  that  the  vessels  carry- 
ing this  fuel  are  important.  The 
merchant  marine  contains  compara- 
tively few  of  this 
type,  and  even 
those  would  very 
likely  be  pressed 
into  service. 

In  the  Civil 

War  the  “beef 

boats,”  as  they 

were  called,  made 

regular  trips  up 

and  down  the 

. 

coast,  carrying 
provisions  for  the 
blockaders,  but 
the  art  of  pre- 
serving meats  and 
vegetables  was 
then  in  a crude 
state.  The  pres- 
ent - day  supply 
ships  are  divided 
into  two  classes. 
The  ordinary  ves- 
sel carries  dry 
provisions,  can- 


A FUEL  OIL  SHIP.  THE  KANAWHA.  SHE  WAS  BUILT  AT  THE  MARE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD. 
AND  CARRIES  7.500  TONS  OF  FUEL  OIL.  SHE  IS  SIMILAR  TO  A COMMERCIAL  TANKER. 
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ned  goods,  etc.  The  other  type  of 
ship  is  fitted  with  refrigerating  machin- 
ery  and  insulated  cargo  holds,  so  that 
she  may  carry  meat,  eggs  and  other 
perishable  goods.  We  have  two  of 
these  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  two  others 
for  general  service,  and  one  building. 

Ammunition  ships  are  needed  to 
replenish  the  stock  of  powder  and 
projectiles  on  vessels  of  the  fleet,  so 
that  a full  supply  may  be  carried  at 
all  times.  The  Lebanon , our  only 
one,  is  entirely  inadequate,  as  she  is 
small, slow  and  antiquated.  Ammuni- 
tion ships  for  carrying  powder  must 
have  their  cargo  spaces  insulated  and 
preferably  well  ventilated  to  avoid 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  as  modern 
powder  should  be  kept  at  an  even 
temperature  to  avoid  deterioration. 

We  have  but  one  hospital  ship,  the 
Solace,  a converted  merchantman 
built  in  1896  for  coastwise  passenger 
service.  Another 
one  is  building  at 
the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  but 
is  not  far  ad- 
vanced. The 
Solace  is  old  and 
too  small  to  give 
proper  service. 

Hospital  ships 
may  be  impro- 
vised from  mer- 
chant vessels,  and 
this  has  been  done 
in  the  present 
and  previous 
wars.  Passenger 
liners  with  large 
airy  quarters  may 
be  arranged  for 
the  sick  and 
wounded, 
isolated  wards  for 
contagious  cases 
provided,  operat- 


Pach  Photo  News 

THE  CLAMSHELL  BUCKETS  THAT  TRANSFER  THE  COAL  FROM  COLLIER  TO  FIGHTING 
SHIP.  THEY  CARRY  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  A TON  AND  MAKE  TWO  TRIPS  A MINUTE. 


mg  rooms  impro- 
vised, etc.  For  a 
large  fleet  in  war 
time,  many  hos- 
pital ships  will 
be  needed,  and 
the  sick  and 
wounded  trans- 
ferred to  them. 
Not  only  will  the 
men  receive  bet- 
ter care  but  the 
efficiency  of  the 
fighting  ships  will 
be  increased  by 
having  the  non- 
effectives  re- 
moved . 

With  the  press 
of  work  on  mod- 
ern ships  the 
question  of  re- 
pairs has  be- 
come one  of  in- 
creasing import- 
ance. As  far  as  possible  vessels  make 
their  own  running  repairs  and  each  bat- 
tleship has  a very  effective  small  ma- 
chine shop.  Such  a plant  on  a modern 
dreadnought  for  instance,  has  two 
fair  sized  engine  lathes,  a gap  lathe, 
a universal  milling  machine,  a sensi- 
tive drill,  a shaper  and  a pipe  machine. 
Even  in  peace  such  a plant  cannot 
take  care  of  all  the  ship’s  repairs. 
In  war  any  damage  that  could  not  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  ship’s  plant, 
would  necessitate  a visit  to  a navy 


© N.  G.  Moser 

HERE  IS  THE  COALING  GEAR  OF  THE  COLLIER  JASON  RIGGED  FOR  ACTION.  THIS  COM- 
PLICATED GEAR  ON  THE  COLLIER  OBVIATES  THE  NEED  OF  ANY  ON  THE  BATTLESHIP. 


THE  COLLIER  JUPITER  WAS  THE  FIRST  SHIP  ON  WHICH  THE  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  WAS  USED. 
SHE  WAS  SUCH  A SUCCESS  THAT  THIS  MACHINERY  WILL  BE  USED  IN  OUR  NEW  SHIPS. 


yard,  and,  of  course,  the  absence  of  a 
fighting  unit  from  the  line  of  battle. 
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Richard  Trimble,  Jr. 


SUBMARINES  ALONGSIDE  THE  FULTON,  THEIR  MOTHER  SHIP,  WHICH  SERVES  AS  REPAIR 
SHOP  FOR  THE  BOATS  AND  A RESTING  PLACE  FOR  THE  CREWS  WHO  LIVE  ON  BOARD  THE 

TENDER  WHEN  NOT  AT  SEa. 


TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  OUR  GROWING  SUBMARINE  FLOTILLA,  WE  HAVE  BUILT  THE  BUSHNELL. 
SHE  IS  ABLE  TO  ACT  A.S  A FLOATING  HOME  FOR  A GROUP  OF  SUBMARINES  AND  HAS  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  MAKING  ALL  RUNNING  REPAIRS. 


THE  CULGOA  IS  A SUPPLY  SHIP.  SHE,  LIKE  ALL  OUR  SUPPLY  SHIPS,  IS  A CONVERTED 
MERCHANTMAN.  TO  RELY  ON  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  IN  ITS  PRESENT  STATE  FOR  ALL 
AUXILIARIES  WOULD  BE  DANGEROUS  IN  THE  EXTREME. 


Smaller  vessels  have  much  less  pre-  I 
tentious  outfits  though  .extensive  re- 
pairs are  often  made  by  the  crew. 
However,  there  are  many  times  that  a 
ship  needs  work  done  that  cannot  be  j 
done  on  board,  and  this  is  particularly  1 
true  in  war.  In  the  Spanish  War  the 
repair  ship  Vulcan,  a converted  mer-  j 
chantman,  was  of  great  value.  We  i 
now  have  the  Vestal,  a vessel  of  12,500  ■ 
tons,  built  at  the  New  York  Navy  i 
Yard  in  1908.  She  is  fitted  up  with 
a complete  machine  shop  and  has 
facilities  for  making  large  iron  castings 
and  a well  equipped  brass  foundry. 
This  type  of  ship  is  special  and  an 
efficient  vessel  cannot  be  improvised. 

Transports  would  form  a part  of  the 
train  when  an  advance  base  was  to  be 
seized  or  an  overseas  expedition,  with  j 
the  occupation  of  a foreign  port, 
contemplated.  They  are  usually  of 
slow  speed  and  the  great  military  value 
of  the  armed  forces  they  carry  makes 
them  choice  prizes  for  the  enemy’s 
raiders.  Almost  any  ship  can  be 
used  for  this  service,  though  for  long 
voyages  the  passenger  ship  is  the  best.  : 
Abroad,  tankers  have  been  converted  j 
and  have  done  well,  as  their  rela- 
tively minute  subdivision  keeps  them 
afloat  even  when  damaged  by  a 
torpedo.  When  using  merchant  ships 
as  transports,  the  carrying  capacity  is  j 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  three  tons 
per  man. 

Modern  warships  are  well  provided 
with  distilling  apparatus  for  making  i 
fresh  water,  and  at  present  distilling 
ships  are  not  used  a great  deal.  If 
extended  operations  in  the  tropics  are 
planned,  particularly  if  a force  of  men 
is  to  be  landed  in  a waterless  country, 
a distilling  ship  or  so  would  be  a 
necessity.  Such  a vessel  is  also  valu- 
able for  filling  the  tanks  of  a destroyer 
or  other  small  craft. 

Life  at  sea  cannot  always  be  com- 
fortable, especially  in  a small  ship. 
This  is  one  reason  that  destroyers  and 
submarines  have  grown  so  from  their 
small  beginnings,  but  even  to-day 
mother  ships  are  provided  for  the 
various  flotillas.  These  destroyer  and 
submarine  tenders  are  combined  sup- 
ply, repair  and  ammunition  vessels 
for  their  flotillas.  Submarine  tenders 
have  quarters  for  the  crews  of  the 
underwater  craft,  so  that  the  men  may 
rest  when  not  actually  cruising. 

Other  special  types  have  been  de- 
veloped abroad — aviation  ships  for 
instance.  These  are  usually  con- 
verted merchantmen  with  super- 
structure cleared  away  to  give  a large 
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level  deck  for  launching  and  storing 
airplanes,  though  sometimes  an  old 
cruiser  is  equipped  for  this  service. 
At  the  Dardanelles  the  British  had  a 
large  vessel,  the  Royal  Oak , fitted  for 
carrying  a kite  balloon.  She  was  a 
merchantman  with  her  machinery 
well  aft  and  a clear  hold  forward. 
An  enormous  hatchway,  almost  the 
full  width  of  the  ship,  allowed  the 
captive  balloon  to  rise  or  be  hauled 
down  into  place. 

For  operations  in  poorly  charted 
waters  surveying  ships  would  be 
useful.  Their  work,  however,  is  so 
slow,  if  properly  done,  that  as  far  as 
possible  all  probable  theatres  of  war 
should  be  well  plotted  beforehand. 

Some  of  our  transports  such  as 
the  Prairie  have  been  used  for  gun- 
boat duty  in  the  tropics.  Such  ships 
may  be  fairly  well  armed,  and  with 
their  large  quarters  designed  for 
transport  service  are  roomy  and  com- 
fortable vessels  for  the  tropics. 

The  presence  of  the  train,  while 
necessary,  is  often  a considerable 
worry  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet. 
They  must  be  kept  well  bunched, 
must  be  protected  and  screened,  and 
their  speed,  particularly  if  converted 
merchantmen  are  used,  is  so  slow  as 
to  hamper  the  operations  of  the 
fighting  ships.  Then,  also,  if  the 
fleet  remains  far  from  its  base  for  any 
length  of  time,  a continual  flow  of 
vessels  carrying  provisions,  fuel,  am- 
munition and  supplies  of  all  sorts, 
must  be  arranged  for,  and  the  vessels 
convoyed  or  their  routes  protected. 

As  in  men,  so  in  auxiliary  ships,  we 
have  always  depended,  heretofore,  on 
a volunteer  system.  That  is  the 
government  has  paid  exorbitant  prices 
for  any  old  ships  which  happened  to 
be  offered  for  sale,  for,  while  some 
owners  have  been  patriotic  enough  to 
turn  over  their  vessels  to  the  Navy 
for  a song,  there  have  been  notable 
exceptions  in  men  who  saw  in  the 
Nation’s  need  only  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  quick  profit. 

We  have  of  late  years  been  grad- 
ually augmenting  our  auxiliary  fleet 
until  we  are  fairly  well  prepared. 

When  the  Fleet  went  around  the 
world  in  1906,  foreign  ships  had  to  be 
: chartered  to  supply  the  needed  coal . 
To-day  such  a course  would  not  be 
1 necessary,  but  the  ships  to  act  as 
, supply  ships  for  a large  force  and  to 
do  all  the  other  tasks  connected  with 
' a fleet  in  being  could  hardly  be  re- 
cruited from  our  pitifully  small  mer- 
chant marine. 


OUR  ONLY  HOSPITAL  SHIP,  THE  U.S.S.  SOLACE.  SHE  IS  A CONVERTED  MERCHANTMAN  AND 
HER  ACCOMMODATIONS  ARE  LIMITED.  WE  ARE  BUILDING  ANOTHER,  BUT  AT  PRESENT 
THE  SOLACE  IS  ALL  WE  HAVE  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  OUR  NAVY'S  SICK  AND  WOUNDED. 


A CONVERTED  MERCHANTMAN  SERVING  AS  A SUPPLY  SHIP.  THE  GLACIER  WAS  PUR- 
CHASED DURING  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN  AND  IS  NOW  ATTACHED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  FLEET. 


TO  CARRY  TROOPS  FOR  SEIZING  OR  HOLDING  A DISTANT  BASE  TRANSPORTS  ARE  NEEDED. 
THE  BUFFALO,  A CONVERTED  MERCHANTMAN,  IS  ONE.  SHE  WAS  ACQUIRED  IN  1898. 


The  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Navy 

By  Thomas  J.  O’Brien,  Ex-minister  of  the  United  States  to  Japan 


IN  view  of  the  generous,  even  lavish, 
provision  now  being  made  for  our 
navy,  it  is  amusing  to  consider  our 
sea  strength  one  hundred  years  ago.  1 1 
improved  very  little  in  the  following 
sixty  years,  but  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War  the  United 
States  had  but  a feeble  excuse  for  a 
navy  even  of  that  period.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  our  navy  was  prac- 
tically neglected  until  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  a considerable 
provision  was  made  for  new  ships  of 
modern  type.  Even  this  activity  was 
not  maintained  continuously,  and  our 
navy  of  the  present  day  is  really  the 
creation  of  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty 
years. 

What  we  have,  and  especially  what 
we  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  next 
five  years,  will  give  us  a creditable 
position  and,  if  properly  maintained, 
will  accomplish  the  object  which  every 
nation  of  the  first  class  should  have. 

The  great  body  of  our  citizens  has 
taken  but  a languid  interest  in  the  up- 
building of  our  sea  power — partly 
because  the  people  away  from  the  sea- 
board were  uninformed  as  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  a strong  navy  for 
reasons  outside  of  mere  offense  and 
defense. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  mind  is 
readily  understood.  The  close  of  the 
Civil  War  left  our  country  with  a 
mercantile  marine  barely  worth  men- 
tioning. Many  of  our  ships  had  been 
taken  or  destroyed  but  above  all  the 
sailing  ship  was  out  of  date  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world  was  then  and 
thereafter  to  be  transported  in  steam- 
ships. Our  country  found  itself  un- 
able to  do  everything  at  once.  Natur- 
ally its  activities  were  almost  wholly 
limited  to  the  development  of  our  land 
and  the  building  up  of  domestic  in- 
dustries. The  output  of  these  in- 
dustrial undertakings  was  mostly 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing for  export  our  agricultural  surplus 
and  such  other  commodities,  few  in 
number,  as  were  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  home  demand.  The  wise  policy 
undertaken  by  the  country  not  only 
employed  all  the  capital  within  our 
borders  but  compelled  us  to  borrow 
large  sums  elsewhere  for  our  private 
undertakings  and  for  the  construction 
of  our  railroads  and  other  like  utilities. 
We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
utilize  foreign  ships  to  carry  our 


products  to  market.  The  close  of  the 
year  would  find  us  perhaps  with  a 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  but  the 
most  of  our  people  were  uninformed 
as  to  the  large  sum  necessary  to 
balance  accounts  with  foreign  ship- 
owners. It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  our  products  for  export  have  so 
increased  in  variety  and  form  that 
attention  has  been  given  to  building 
up  a mercantile  marine  of  our  own. 

Our  foreign  indebtedness  is  now  so 
greatly  reduced  and  our  economic 
condition  in  such  an  excellent  state 
that  we  can  afford  to  provide  vessels 
of  domestic  ownership  in  which  to 
transport  our  surplus  products  to 
foreign  markets. 

These  markets  are  open  to  us  but 
we  can  not  enjoy  the  complete  use  of 
them  unless  home-owned  ships  shall 
serve  the  producer  and  the  foreign 
consumer  alike. 

But  this  policy  fully  carried  out  will 
require  the  enlargement  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  navy.  I do  not  mean 
that  such  a navy  would  be  intended  to 
frighten  our  neighbors  or  so  change 
the  sentiments  of  our  people  as  to 
justify  the  charge  that  we  have  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  the  bully. 

We  have  now  a population  of  100,- 
000,000,  enjoying  uncommon  prosper- 
ity due  to  the  wealth  of  our  nation  and 
the  intelligent  activity  of  our  people. 
Such  a combination  of  population  and 
wealth  is  alone  an  element  of  great 
strength,  but  if  we  are  unknown  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  we  will  continue 
provincial  in  public  estimation  abroad. 
What  we  are,  what  we  stand  for,  and 
what  we  produce  will  only  be  known 
and  recognized  by  the  masses  outside 
of  our  borders  through  the  presence 
of  our  mercantile  marine  and  our 
ships  of  war. 

The  history  of  England  affords  the 
best  example  of  admitted  power  and 
strength  in  all  corners  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  have  nearly  three  times 
her  population,  we  have  agricultural 
products  to  export  in  vast  quantities 
while  she  is  compelled  to  buy,  and  our 
industrial  products  have  so  increased 
in  volume  as  to  make  us  a competitor 
with  her  in  all  neutral  markets.  She, 
however,  is  known,  while  we  are 
strangers,  and  it  is  to  occupy  a place 
alongside  of  England  and  other  com- 
mercial nations  that  we  need  the  ships 
to  carry  our  products  and  the  ships 
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of  war  to  sail  as  an  evidence  of  our 
power.  But  it  is  said  by  many  people 
that  a large  navy  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause, after  the  present  war  is  con- 
cluded, there  will  be  agreements  and 
leagues  to  enforce  peace.  This  need 
not  be  disputed.  We  shall  still  need 
the  navy  for  the  reasons  I have  sought 
to  point  out  without  regard  to  peace 
or  war. 

A navy  such  as  we  should  have  will, 
as  nothing  else  can,  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  peoples  in  remote 
regions  with  whom  we  have  to  trade, 
and  if  our  national  unselfishness  shall 
be  preserved  as  well  as  in  the  past,  if 
our  ideals  of  upright  dealing  shall  not 
degenerate,  and  if  we  avoid  a domi- 
neering spirit  in  our  conduct  at  home 
and  abroad  we  shall  not  be  criticised 
because  of  a peaceable  exhibition  of 
force.  One  need  only  visit  the 
markets  of  the  far  East,  of  South 
America  and  of  Europe  for  satisfac- 
tory proof.  It  would  be  found  that 
exports  from  the  United  States  are 
carried  in  ships  bearing  a foreign  flag 
and  the  American  flag  is  scarcely  seen 
and  scarcely  known.  We  are  develop- 
ing an  enormous  trade  with  Japan,  | 
China,  and  other  markets  in  the  Pa- 
cific region,  and  we  are  seeking  for  the  i 
markets  to  the  south  of  us.  The 
time  is  opportune — our  vessels  of  war 
should  make  frequent  visits  to  the  • 
principal  foreign  ports  while  American 
ships  bearing  the  American  flag  should 
convey  to  the  consumer  the  rich  and 
growing  surplus  of  our  agricultural 
and  industrial  activities. 

There  is  a vast  region  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  having 
a large  and  influential  portion  of  our 
population — they  are  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  oceanside  sentiment  in 
matters  foreign,  and  naturally  this 
population  has  been  slow  to  respond 
to  this  feature  of  our  national  needs. 
There  has  until  recently  been  no  aid 
or  encouragement  from  the  govern- 
ment and  even  the  local  press  has 
given  the  subject  but  scant  attention. 
The  Navy  League  alone  has  spoken  to 
the  people — loudly  and  continuously 

-and  through  its  widespread  mem- 
bership has  developed  the  true  and 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  progress. 

To  this  efficient  organization  should 
be  given  now  and  in  the  days  to  come 
well-deserved  appreciation  and  praise 
for  its  unselfish  and  patriotic  labor. 


A glimpse  of  one  of  our  first-line  sea  fighters  as  she  passed  under  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  New  York.  The  cage  mast  is  used  only 
in  our  navy;  experiments  have  proved  that  it  can  be  considerably  damaged  by  gunfire  without  falling. 


CD  Underwood  & Underwood 


The  second  Delaware,  like  the  present  one  (the  fourth  of  the  name),  was  a ship  of  the  first  fighting  line.  Rated  as  a 74  she  was  pierced  for  102  guns  and  mounted  94  long  and 
short  32-  and  42-pounders.  Her  complement  was  960  men.  Her  figurehead  is  now  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  is  supposed  to  be  Tecumseh,  though  he 
was  not  a Delaware  Indian.  The  North  Carolina  was  a sister  ship  and  her  figurehead  was  an  effigy  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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The  Florida,  Utah  and  ITyowJwg  steaming  in  line  abreast. 


“Who  hath  desired  the  Sea — the  sight  of  salt  water  unbounded — 

The  heave  and  the  halt  and  the  hurl  and  the  crash  of  the  comber  wind-hounded?” 


Under  the  gray  skies  of  winter,  Nature  bonnets  the  rocks  with  a careless  artistry  that  man  cannot  imitate. 


©Burnell  Poole 

Battleships  are  majestic,  cruisers  may  be  graceful,  but  torpedo  cratt  are  pure  devil  in  appearance  as  they  slide  through  the  water  without  apparent  effort.  This  one  is  the 
U.S.S.  Conyngham , one  of  the  newest  of  her  type.  She  was  commissioned  last  January,  is  1,100  tons  displacement  and  can  steam  29.6  knots. 


men,  every  one  of  whom  has  his  battle  station. 


Orren  Jack  Turner 

Chesapeake  Bay,  with  its  broad  reaches  of  water  and  its  numerous  inlets  and  rivers,  makes  an  ideal  yachting  ground.  The  yachts- 
men of  the  coast  have  turned  their  energies  and  their  knowledge  of  small  craft  to  the  defense  of  the  nation. 


Paying  War’s  Expenses 


By  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson 

problem  now  before  the  United  States 


The 

C ONGRESS  proposes  to  raise  two 
billions  by  taxes,  and  sell  five 
billions  in  bonds  to  investors. 
Proceeds  of  bonds  to  be  applied  to 
pay  for  three  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  supplies,  food,  guns,  munitions, 
cotton,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  for  the 
allies.  Last  year  about  the  same 
quantity  was  furnished  to  the  Allies 
and  paid  for  in  part  by  gold  and  in 
part  with  bank  credits  based  on  this 
gold.  These  bank  credits  being  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  for 
normal  business,  induced  speculation 
and  a rise  in  prices  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  excess  of  credits. 

The  United  States  now  proposes  to 
substitute  its  credit  for  that  of  the 
Allies  in  the  hope  that  the  bonds  will 
be  taken  up  by  investors  without  the 
intervention  of  the  banks,  thus  avoid- 
ing another  inflation. 

Last  year  our  consumption  and  the 
sales  to  the  Allies  absorbed  our  annual 
product,  and  drew  somewhat  upon 
our  reserve  stock;  so  far  the  indica- 
tions are  that  this  year’s  crops  will 
not  be  greater  and  may  be  less.  To 
insure  that  our  food  supply  will  last 
through  the  year,  consumption  must 
be  reduced,  waste  avoided  and,  if 
possible,  the  supply  be  increased  with- 
out regard  to  cost  or  profit. 

Those  who  last  year  sold  part  of 
their  share  of  the  annual  product  and 
took  in  payment  bank  credits— that 
is,  a check  on  a bank — must  this  year 
be  induced  to  take  United  States 
bonds  in  payment.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  provide  a fund  that  will  absorb 
five  billion  dollars  of  bonds  and  that 
is  for  the  consumers  to  reduce  their 
consumption — and  give  the  articles 
saved  to  the  United  States  in  ex- 
change for  their  bonds. 

The  United  States  doesn’t  want 
cash  or  credits,  but  real  things,  con- 
sumable or  usable  things;  food  and 


clothes  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  food 
and  clothes  for  men  who  work  in 
munition  factories,  food  and  clothes 
for  men  who  work  on  the  railways. 

There  will  be  more  soldiers  and 
sailors,  perhaps  one  million  of  them. 
If  twenty  million  families  save  two  per 
cent  of  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  eat  and  wear,  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  United  States  in  exchange 
for  bonds,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  will 
be  fed  and  clothed. 

The  United  States  must  have  sup- 
plies of  guns,  munitions,  transporta- 
tion, metals,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
amounh  furnished  last  year  to  the 
Allies.  These  can  be  supplied  if  the 
men  now  engaged  in  producing  these 
articles  will  work  faithfully  10  hours 
instead  of  8 and  in  payment  for  the 
extra  time  accept  United  States  bonds. 

The  United  States  can  reduce  the 
tax  upon  the  public  by  avoiding  un- 
necessary work — stop  building  battle- 
ships and  battle  cruisers  that  cannot 
be  finished  for  use  in  this  emergency, 
concentrate  on  submarines  and  sub- 
marine destroyers,  aeroplanes  and 
cargo  ships — be  efficient  and  not 
foolish,  let  citizens  understand  that 
their  sacrifices  and  savings  are  not 
being  wasted,  that  what  they  give 
goes  to  a good  use  and  not  to  fill  a 
pork  barrel  or  provide  plums  for 
politicians  and  then  it  will  be  “sweet 
and  glorious”  to  save  for  ones’ 
country 

Capital  works  as  well  as  labor. 
If  the  men  give  extra  time  in  return 
for  bonds,  so  capital  should  be  con- 
tent to  take  bonds  for  its  share  in  the 
increased  output:  raw  material  men 
have  agreed'to  give  their  goods  to  the 
United  States  at  low  price;  let  them 
go  a step  further  and  take  bonds  in 
payment  and  in  turn  pay  to  their 
stockholders  these  bonds  as  part  of 
their  dividends.  So  capital  and  labor, 


hand  in  hand,  will  unite  to  serve  the 
country. 

The  increased  demand  due  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  will  thus 
be  satisfied  without  the  necessity  of 
any  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  but  three  billions  more  must 
be  raised  to  pay  for  the  shipments  to 
our  allies. 

Probably  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our 
annual  income  is  consumed  by  people 
whose  consumption  is  already  at  a 
minimum. 

There  remains  thirty  billion,  so,  on 
the  average,  everyone  must  save  ten 
per  cent  more  than  last  year  and  buy 
an  equivalent  amount  of  bonds. 

In  practice  the  United  States  will 
probably  sell  to  the  banks  and  the 
large  investors  the  two  billion  one- 
year  notes  that  Congress  has  author- 
ized— but  these  should  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  as  they  are 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  savings  of 
the  public. 

There  remains  the  increased  taxes. 
So  far  as  possible  these  should  be 
voluntary  and  should  be  directed  to 
induce  economy. 

Heavy  taxes  on  all  luxuries,  in- 
creased postage,  a tax  on  sales  rather 
than  on  profits.  Let  everyone  know 
when  and  how  he  contributes  to  his 
country’s  need.  Don’t  encourage  the 
pauper  spirit  by  deceit,  by  letting  the 
mass  think  that  only  the  few  pay. 

It  is  a man’s  job  to  fight  for  the 
country,  it  is  a woman’s  job  to  save 
for  the  country.  Man  knows  what  he 
is  doing  and  expects  praise  for  his 
valor  and  his  sacrifice. 

Let  woman  know  what  she  is  doing 
and  let  her  receive  the  praise  that  is 
her  due  for  effort  and  sacrifice  as  great 
or  greater  than  man’s,  but  not  so 
readily  appreciated  because  it  is  the 
sum  of  many  small,  instead  of  one 
great  act. 


In  the  work  of  organizing  new  sections  speakers  are  most  ur- 
gently needed.  The  League  will  furnish  outlines  for  speeches. 
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PALM  TREES  LINE  THE  AVENUE  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  MANY  A GREAT  ESTATE  IN  COSTA  RICA. 


Central  America  Our  Natural 

Trading  Field 

By  John  Clausen 

Vice-President , The  Crocker  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

( Illustrations  through  courtesy  of  the  Pan-American  Union) 


ERE  is  at  present  a 
marked  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  business 
men  and  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United 
States  to  give  particular 
study  and  impulse  to  closer 
commercial  and  social  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

With  our  natural  geographical  ad- 
vantages greatly  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  time  is  es- 
pecially opportune  for  a thoughtful 
review  of  results  likely  to  be  obtained 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  therefrom. 

The  European  War  has  not  only 
diminished  the  demand  in  their  mar- 
kets for  products  from  the  Americas, 
but  has  likewise  severed  the  abundant 
supply  of  capital,  a situation  more 
especially  felt  in  Central  American 
republics,  where  the  purchasing  power 


is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  their  exports  and  ability  for 
increasing  and  developing  the  wealth 
of  their  natural  resources.  This  con- 
dition— combined  in  many  instances 
with  differences  of  opinion  and  points 
of  view — makes  our  contemplated 
business  expansion  with  them  unique, 
and  only  with  unlimited  patience, 
serious  study  and  persistent  effort  can 
the  American  merchant  and  financier 
hope  to  attain  success  in  a field  that 
has  but  temporarily  been  relinquished 
by  our  European  contemporaries. 

Latin  America  needs  capital  even 
more  than  it  needs  goods.  In  Europe 
its  peoples  have  found  not  only 
financial  supporters  but  staunch  sym- 
pathizers with  their  cause  and  aspira- 
tions, tending  in  a measure  to  estab- 
lish a strong  foundation  for  their 
commercial  edifice. 

Especially  are  the  Central  American 
republics  keenly  alive  to  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  new  financial  con- 
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nections  necessary  to  the  exploitation 
of  their  vast  natural  resources,  and 
the  capital  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  bond-buying  part  of 
our  population  should  overcome  the 
mistaken  idea  that  all  their  securities 
are  doubtful  and  risky.  These  coun- 
tries want  a market  in  the  United 
States  for  their  responsible  national, 
state  and  industrial  bonds,  and  it  is 
opined  that  we  could  at  the  present 
time  readily  so  employ  an  appreciable 
amount  of  capital,  which  would  tend 
to  create  a corresponding  increase  in 
our  trade  with  that  section. 

There  are  few  countries  which  offer 
such  evidence  of  financial  strength  as 
does  the  United  States,  which  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  for  our  mer- 
chants and  bankers  forcefully  to 
encourage  foreign  commercial  activi- 
ties and  capture  as  much  of  the  dere- 
lict trade  as  possible. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Americas, 
individually  and  collectively,  con- 
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THE  BANANA  IS  ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  HERE  WE  SEE 
THE  CLUSTER  OF  RIPENING  FRUIT  HANGING  ON  THE  TREE.  THE  VILLAGE  IN  THE  DIS- 
TANCE IS  GATUN,  SINCE  SUBMERGED  BY  THE  WATERS  OF  GATUN  LAKE.  PART  OF  THE 

PANAMA  CANAL  SYSTEM. 


tinue  expanding  their  wealth  in  order 
to  emancipate  American  commerce 
from  foreign  mediation  and  through 
investment  lay  a firm  foundation  for 
the  interchange  of  commercial  rela- 
tions between  themselves. 

We  must  organize  not  alone  the 
forces  of  production,  but  provide  as 
well  new  avenues  for  the  employment 
of  capital  which  will  prove  the 
strongest  incentive  to  a more  com- 
plete and  harmonious  understanding 
of  the  customs  and  business  methods 
of  our  new  debtors.  We  can  now 
secure  a strong  foothold  even  in 
long-established  markets  through  in- 
vestment— followed  by  increased  pur- 
chasing power — and  the  active  co- 
operation of  capitalists  in  undertaking 
to  distribute  the  securities  of  our 
Southern  neighbors  in  local  markets 
would  advance  us  a step  further  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  must  take  the  broader  view  and 
recognize  clearly  that  if  we  act  with 
enterprise,  intelligence  and  resolution, 
a great  many  advantages  can  be  ob- 
tained in  making  real  and  concrete  our 
aspirations  for  international  trade  ex- 
pansion, thereby  setting  free  the  flow 
of  credit  and  confidence  from  one 
field  to  another,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  for  a clearer  understand- 
ing, and  in  these  instances  for  better 
Pan-Americanism. 

Discretion  in  making  investments 
beyond  our  own  borders  is,  however, 
very  essential — -as  is  the  good  taith 


of  the  governments  and  loyal  inten- 
tion of  investors  and  borrowers  alike — 
which  observation  is  equally  true  when 
considering  the  monetary  systems  of 
our  new  customers,  in  that,  as  a prime 
element,  it  affects  the  interchange  of 
commodities,  service  and  property  be- 
tween its  people  and  as  a community 
with  other  countries  as  well. 

In  Central  America  we  find  a 


variety  of  monetary  standards — with 
gold,  silver,  bi-metallic  and  incon- 
vertible paper  circulation — and  while 
this  in  itself  is  a study  it  would  seem 
a matter  of  great  concern  for  these 
republics  to  arrange  a more  uniform 
medium  of  exchange,  recognizing  the 
essential  advantages  of  a metallic 
system  as  against  fiat  and  incon- 
vertible paper  issues. 

In  line  with  the  matters  under  con- 
sideration, it  may  here  prove  of  in- 
terest to  present  a resume  of  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  the  six 
republics  comprising  Central  America : 

Panama 

The  monetary  system  of  Panama  is 
based  on  a theoretical  gold  standard 
with  the  balboa  as  the  unit  and  a 
circulation  of  silver  half-balboas  and 
fractional  coins. 

Unlike  other  Central  American 
republics  it  has  six  million  dollars — 
part  of  the  $10,000,000  paid  them  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
Panama  Canal  rights — invested  in 
New  York  City  real  estate  first 
mortgages,  from  which  a yearly 
revenue  of  some  $250,000  is  derived. 

While  the  United  States  now  con- 
trols the  larger  part  of  their  foreign 
trade,  this  could  be  materially  in- 
creased by  better  shipping  facilities. 

The  principal  export  of  Panama 
is  the  banana,  accounting  for  about 
two-thirds  of  all  products  shipped 
from  its  ports.  There  has  been 


THE  CATHEDRAL  PLAZA  OF  PANAMA  CITY  WITH  ITS  STATELY  PALM  TREES  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
SHOW  PLACES  OF  THE  ISTHMUS.  THE  CATHEDRAL,  DATING  FROM  1760,  IS  SPANISH  IN 
ARCHITECTURE.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CITY  HALL,  AND  ONE  OF 
THE  STATUES  ON  THIS  BUILDING  IS  SEEN  ON  THE  LEFT. 
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GATHERING  RUBBER  IN  HONDURAS. 
THE  NATIVE  HAS  TAPPED  THE  TREE  AND 
IS  ON  HIS  ROUNDS  COLLECTING  THE 
JUICE  THAT  EXUDES. 

active  development  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, for  which  there  is  a good  home 
market,  together  with  a keen  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
hides  and  horns. 

Costa  Rica 

The  standard  monetary  unit  of 
Costa  Rica  is  the  gold  colon,  with  a 
circulation  of  bank-notes  based  upon 
gold — 40% — and  other  assets  of  the 
issuing  banks.  Foreign  gold  coins  cir- 
culate freely  and,  at  fixed  rates,  are  ac- 
cepted as  legal  tender  in  the  republic. 

Their  foreign  debt  amounts  to 
approximately  $17,000,000  as  against 
a yearly  public  revenue  of  $4,000,000 
of  which  some  60%  is  derived  from 
import  duties. 

The  more  pressing  needs  of  this 
republic  are  adequate  commercial 
credits  and  facilities  to  dispose  of  its 
coffee  crop. 

The  two  chief  products  of  Costa 
Rica  are  bananas  and  coffee.  The 
coffee  from  this  republic  has  for  years 
been  famous  in  Europe,  where  it 
brings  lucrative  prices  to  the  growers 
because  of  its  exceptional  quality  and 
flavor.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
learn  that  frequent  shipments  are  now 
being  made  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  articles  imported  into  this  coun- 
try are  principally  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  flour,  lumber,  coal,  rice 


and’canned  fruits.  While  the  trans- 
portation facilities  with  the  United 
States  are  excellent  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  there  are  only  irregular  and  in- 
frequent sailings  on  the  Pacific  side, 
where  Punta  Arenas  is  the  principal 
port  of  entry,  but  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  by 
the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion has  brought  about  some  relief  in 
shipping  conditions. 

! The  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  fairly 
prosperous,  though  the  government 
has,  due  to  the  European  War,  suf- 
fered a material  falling  off  in  customs 
duties.  To  offset  this  deficit  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  establish  an  income 
and  a direct  tax  on  lands.  The 
“Cedulla”  law  of  Costa  Rica  should 
make  the  establishment  of  a land  and 
mortgage  bank  an  attractive  proposi- 
tion in  that  the  registry  of  property 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
that  republic  is  reliable  and  a safe- 
guard to  the  interested  parties. 

It  is  considered  that  the  present 
parcel  post  treaty  with  the  United 
States  is  too  prejudicial  to  commerce, 
and  strong  efforts  are  brought  to  bear 
for  a revision  along  the  lines  of  the 
German  - Costa  Rican  Convention 
which,  among  other  well-defined  ad- 
vantages, prohibits  the  collection  of 
extra  charges  at  destination. 

Nicaragua 

The  present  monetary  system  of 
Nicaragua  is  based  upon  a theoretical 
gold  standard,  of  which  the  cordoba 
forms  the  unit,  with  a circulation  of 
silver  coins  and  bank-notes  guaran- 
teed to  be  payable  in  gold — the  old 
paper  peso  circulation  being  retired 
at  a fixed  rate  of  12.50  pesos  for  each 
cordoba. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Nicaragua  is 
comparatively  small  and  consists  of 
$1,500,000.00  treasury  notes — held 
mostly  in  the  United  States — and 
$6,000,000  of  outstanding  bonds  held 
in  Europe,  as  against  a public  revenue 
of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  natural  resources  of  Nicaragua 
appear  wonderful,  but  the  variety  of 
climates  and  the  need  of  foreign 
capital — discouraged  by  the  frequent 
internal  political  misunderstandings — 
have  prevented  its  otherwise  natural 
progress. 

The  principal  industries  are  agri- 
culture (bananas,  coffee  and  sugar) 
and  cattle  raising  on  a very  extensive 
scale.  The  production  of  gold  and 
silver  is  also  attaining  considerable 
proportions. 


Honduras 

The  monetary  system  of  this  re 
public  is  on  a silver  basis,  with  thi 
silver  peso  as  the  unit — subject  there 
fore,  to  fluctuation  of  that  metal  ii  ; 
the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Honduras  if 
estimated — barring  the  validity  of  the ! 
obligations — at  $120,000,000,  of  which! 
a very  large  portion  covers  forty  years  i 
or  more  of  unpaid  interest.  The 
internal  debt  amounts  to  $2,500,000 
as  against  government  revenues  oi 
approximately  $2,000,000. 

There  is  little  or  no  railroad  com-  ■ 
munication  between  important  points'1 
in  the  country.  Steamship  lines  are 
maintained  by  the  United  Fruit  Com-; 
pany,  and  others  between  the  At- 
lantic side  of  this  republic  and  Ameri- 
can ports,  with  a noticeable  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mining  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  national  resources  with  an 
increasing  production  along  agricul- 
tural lines. 

Salvador 

The  standard  monetary  unit  of 
Salvador  is  the  silver  peso,  likewise: 
subject  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  white 
metal.  The  circulation  consists  of 
silver  and  bank-notes  convertible  into 
silver  and  secured  by  metallic  reserve 
and  other  assets  of  the  issuing  banks. j 

The  outstanding  foreign  debt  is  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,  with  internal 
obligations  of  about  $6,000,000,  asj 
against  $7,000,000  of  public  revenues,! 
of  which  customs  duties  represent 
more  than  $4,000,000. 

The  government  of  Salvador  is 
lending  every  encouragement  for  the' 
establishment  of  banks,  both  commer- 
cial and  savings,  and  in  this  field 
capital  could  be  most  advantageously 
employed. 

This  republic,  though  the  smallest, 
is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  every  acre  is  privately 
owned  and  cultivated. 

As  in  other  sections  of  Central 
America,  coffee  forms  the  staple  ex- 
port product,  from  which  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  for  their  total 
exports  is  derived.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing output  of  sugar,  indigo,  hides, 
rubber  and  tobacco,  as  also  that  mis- 
named product,  “ Balsam  of  Peru  ",  of 
which  Salvador  enjoys  almost  a com- 
plete monopoly. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  location, 
its  only  seaports  are  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  of  which  Acajutla,  La  Libertad 
and  La  LTnion  are  the  principal. 
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PUNTA  ARENAS,  COSTA  RICA,  LIKE  MANY  OTHER  PORTS  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA,  SUFFERS  FROM  THE  LACK  OF  REGULAR  AND  FREQUENT  WATER 
TRANSPORTATION,  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A lack  of  ocean  transportation  is 
Aund  here  as  well,  and  to  relieve  the 
ituation,  the  Salvadorian  govern- 
lent  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
perate,  for  passenger  and  freight 
raffic,  one  of  their  cruisers. 

Guatemala- 

Only  nominally  on  a silver  basis, 
luatemala  depends  upon  an  incon- 
erlible  paper  currency  for  its  circula- 
ion,  without  any  fixed  value  with 
elation  to  gold  or  foreign  exchanges, 
.'he  bank-notes  are  issued  without 
overnment  guarantee,  with  the  latter 
adebted  to  the  banks  for  about  the 
imount  of  the  outstanding  circulation 
—payable  in  the  form  of  paper  cur- 
ency — which  is  reported  to  be  ap- 
proximately 100,000,000  pesos. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Guatemala  is 
ibout  $11,500,000  dollars  as  against 
mblic  revenues  of  $2,500,000. 

Preeminently  an  agricultural  coun- 
ry,  the  development  of  the  soil  is  of 
>aramount  importance — the  produc- 
ion  of  coffee  alone  making  up  more 
han  80%  of  the  total  exports. 

Improved  shipping  facilities  and  the 
:xpansion  of  banking  in  all  its  branches 
ire  essential  to  develop  the  foreign 
rading  powers  of  the  country. 

There  are  at  present  about  five 
rnndred  miles  of  railroad  in  the  re- 
mblic,  all  controlled  by  the  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America, 
•onnecting  the  capital  with  both  the 
\tlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  While 
vater  transportation  on  the  former  is 
ery  efficient,  most  emphatic  demands 
ire  frequently  voiced  for  better  com- 


munication with  the  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  natural  resources  of  Guatemala 
are  practically  unlimited  in  every 
respect.  No  product  is  better  known 
throughout  the  world  than  Guate- 
malan coffee,  the  production  of  which 
furnishes  the  principal  export  and 
revenue,  and  while  a ready  market 
is  now  found  in  the  United  States  for 
this,  the  lack  of  adequate  shipping 
facilities  hampers  its  exportation. 

As  a member  of  the  Return  Visit 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  an  outcome  of 
the  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference held  in  Washington,  May, 
1915,  to  investigate  conditions  in 
Central  America,  I was  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  attending  personally 


the  meetings  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  these  republics. 

From  this  association  I was  im- 
pressed with  the  constructive  work 
which  they  are  carrying  on  towards 
developing  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The 
thought  was  expressed  on  many  oc- 
casions that  this  could  best  be  ac- 
complished by  more  intimate  affilia- 
tion and  coalition  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  sister 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
with  those  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

Experience  prompts  the  suggestion 
that  a workable  plan  towards  that  end 
be  initiated,  with  the  recommendation 
that  exhibits  of  Latin-American  prod- 
ucts and  industries  be  established  in 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  like  displays  made 
of  American  products  in  those  re- 
publics. 

This,  to  my  mind,  could  be  made 
even  more  effective  for  promoting 
better  relations  by  the  appointment 
of  a well-qualified  representative  from 
the  respective  countries  to  afford  in- 
formation relative  to  conditions  and 
other  features  vitally  related  to  the 
commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
the  Americas. 

In  treating  with  our  neighbors  in 
Central  America,  it  is  felt  that  they 
will  readily  accede  to  any  justifiable 
demands  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  amendments  to  their 
legislation,  appreciating — as  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States — that  the 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  should 
be  knit  together  by  commercial  and 
financial  ties  more  closely  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 


A STREET  SCENE  IN  ESCUINTLA,  GUATEMALA.  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  THE  RAILROAD  STATION 
AND  IN  THE  DISTANCE  TOWERS  A CLOUD  ENSHROUDED  MOUNTAIN. 


BESIDES  THEIR  SERVICE  AS  SENTRIES  AND  ORDERLIES,  THE  MARINES  MAN  SOME  OF  A SHIP'S  LIGHTER  GUNS.  HERE  ARE 
SOME  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA'S  SEA  SOLDIERS  DRILLING  AT  ONE  OF  HER  3-INCH  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUNS. 
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The  (-Marines’  Hymn 

From  the  Flails  of  Montezuma, 

To  the  shores  of  Tripoli, 

We  fight  our  country's  battles 
On  the  Land  as  on  the  Sea; 
Admiration  of  the  Nation 
We're  the  finest  ever  seen, 

And  we  glory  in  the  title 
Of  United  States  Marine. 

Our  flag' s unfurled  to  every  breeze 
From  dawn  to  setting  sun, 

We've  fought  in  every  clime  and  place 
Where  we  could  lake  a gun; 

In  snows  of  far  off  northern  lands 
And  in  sunny  tropic  scenes, 

You'll  find  us  always  on  the  job — 
The  United  States  Marines. 

Here's  health  to  you  and  to  our  Corps 
Which  we  are  proud  to  serve, 

In  many  a strife  we've  fought  for  life 
And  never  lost  our  nerve; 

If  the  A rmy  and  the  Navy 
Ever  look  on  Heaven's  scenes, 

They  will  find  the  streets  are  guarded 
By  United  States  Marines. 
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The  Engineers’  Reply 


By  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 

Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  a joint  session  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America,  at  the 
clubhouse  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  on  the  evening  of  March  8,  1917. 


AM  privileged  to-night  to 
make  a very  important  an- 
nouncement— the  reply  of  the 
American  engineer  to  the 
German  sea  closure  of  Jan- 
uary 31st.  To  that  insuf- 
ferably insolent  challenge 
the  answer,  met- 
aphorically speaking,  will  be  written 
upon  the  back  of  the  Zimmermann 
note  to  Mexico,  and  that  note  returned 
to  Berlin  with  the  compliments  of  the 
American  engineer. 

The  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Zimmermann  note  has  at  last  made  it 
plain  to  the  great  masses  of  our  people 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  barrier 
that  stands  between  America  and 
destruction;  that  they  are  aware  that 
that  barrier  will  hold  so  long  as  the 
British  people  are  fed,  and  that  they 
are  now  making  up  their  minds  to  feed 
the  British  people  until  their  work 
shall  have  been  done. 

So  much  for  what  I believe  to  be  the 
deep-rooted  intention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  now  for  the 
means  by  which  the  engineer  will  make 
the  answer  good. 

The  American  engineer  has  per- 


fected a plan  whereby  we  shall  be 
able  to  create  cargo  tonnage  faster 
than  Germany  can  sink  it.  1 his  will 
be  carried  out  upon  our  forested 
coasts.  It  will  require  but  little 
plant,  but  little  time,  and  no  skill 
higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  long- 
shore shipwright.  Every  beach  at 
the  foot  of  a forest  provides  all  the 
yard  necessary.  Such  a beach,  simple 
wooden  ways,  a few  cheap  tools  and 
standardized  patterns,  are  all  that  are 


needed  to  produce  the  cargo  carrier 
that  will  break  the  German’s  strangle- 
hold. 

This  vessel  may  be  termed  the  Ford 
of  the  seas.  It  can  be  built  in  great 
numbers,  quickly,  at  small  cost,  by 
men  of  little  skill.  For  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a million  tons  of  it, 
making  a nine-knot  speed,  can  be  put 
afloat  in  a year’s  time.  A million 
tons  of  it  with  a fourteen-knot  speed 
can  be  launched  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars. 

A million  tons  of  these  motorships 
would  comprise  a thousand  vessels, 
each  of  a thousand  tons  burden. 
These  vessels,  mastless,  smokeless, 
and  of  diminutive  size,  would  have 
such  a low  visibility,  when  compared 
with  the  usual  10, 000- ton  steamer, 
that  one  would  be  invisible  to  a 
submarine  at  a little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  distance  at  which  the 
10,000-ton  steamer  could  be  seen. 
Furthermore,  the  motorship  would 
offer  a smaller  mark,  would  be  more 
agile  in  the  event  of  an  encounter, 
and  by  reason  of  its  small  draft 
(eleven  to  thirteen  feet)  many  tor- 
pedoes that  would  sink  the  usual 
steel  cargo  vessel  would  pass  idly 
beneath  it. 

But  this  is  not  yet  the  whole  ot 
the  story.  When  a 10,000- ton  steel 
ship  is  sunk,  a costly,  slowly  made 
vessel  goes  to  the  bottom  with 
ten  thousand  tons  of  food,  of  supplies, 
of  costly  munitions,  and  a large  crew 
is  left  struggling  for  their  lives.  Such 
a huge  and  unwieldly  craft  is  easily 
hit.  A thousand-ton,  shallow  draft, 
quickly  handled,  wooden  motorship 


presents  a far  greater  problem  to  the 
submarine,  particularly  if  it  be  fast,  ■ 
and  carry  two  guns.  It  is  far  less  • 
easily  hit,  more  torpedoes  need  to  be 
wasted  upon  it,  and  it  can  be  more 
aggressive.  But  if  at  last  such  a ship 
be  sunk  a cheap,  and  easily  replaced 
craft  is  gone,  while  a small  cargo  in- 
stead of  a great  one  is  lost,  and  a few 
men  only  are  left  to  shift  for  their 
lives  at  sea. 

Finally,  as  the  small  motorship  is 
three  times  as  difficult  to  see  as  the 
customary  cargo  vessel,  and,  it  is 
estimated,  is  three  times  as  difficult 
to  hit,  and  as  it  is  planned  to  build  it 
in  vast  quantities  upon  our  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  will  shortly  be  put  upon  the 
German  submarine  system  such  pres- 
sure that  it  must  inevitably  wholly 
fail  of  its  purpose. 

In  conclusion  I should  like  to  point 
out  that  our  coastal  wooden  shipyards 
already  have  a capacity  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons  a year; 
and  that  to  enlarge  these  yards  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  the  clearing 
of  additional  beach  or  bank,  the  laying 
down  of  additional  cheap  wooden 
ways,  and  the  setting  up  of  additional 
lumber  planing  and  sawing  machinery. 
As  for  the  necessary  labor,  this  is  easily 
created  out  of  the  rawest  material. 

This,  then,  being  the  plan  of  F. 
Huntington  Clark,  an  American  en- 
gineer, who  well  deserves  the  thanks 
of  many  nations,  is  the  engineer’s 
reply  to  the  German  sea  threat:  Such 
fleet  can  and  will  be  built,  and, 
despite  the  utmost  struggles  of  Ger- 
many at  sea,  the  Allies  will  be  fed. 


Can  you  organize? 

We  need  your  help  in  forming  local  sections  of  the  Navy  League. 

Can  you  speak  in  public? 

Speak  for  us!  The  Navy  League  will  furnish  you  with  all 
necessary  data. 
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Jr  %£/  U ZCy  V W.  Iws 

By  Tudor  Jenks 

They  finished  their  grog,  and  they  paid  their  scot, 
The  sailor  men  so  free; 

They  shook  hands  round,  and  they  went  aboard 
To  sail  the  tumbling  sea. 

And  one  went  North,  another  South; 

One  went  East,  one  West. 

And  a year  rolled  round  till  they  came  again 
To  that  little  inn  to  rest. 

Said  One:  “We  pushed  where  the  icebergs  swim, 
Till  we  had  no  food  to  eat. 

And  the  cold  winds  blew,  and  the  fog  shut  down, 
While  we  froze  in  the  icy  sleet.  ” 

Said  Two:  “We  sailed  to  the  sizzling  South, 

Where  the  tempest  tore  our  sails; 

Then  the  doldrums  came,  and  we  rotted  long 
In  the  heat  that  never  fails.” 

Said  Three:  “We  cruised  in  the  nameless  seas, 

And  our  ship  was  cast  away; 

And  we  starved  on  an  islet  in  the  waste 
Till  a tramp  brig  came  one  day.” 

Quoth  Four:  “We  worked  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
With  a devil  for  a mate. 

Well — one  dark  night  he  went  overboard ! 

More  grog!  It  is  waxing  late.  ” 

Their  cans  were  clinked,  and  they  climbed  the  staii 
To  tumble  into  bed. 

And  three  slept  sound,  but  a fearsome  dream 
Came  to  the  fourth.  The  dead 

Form  of  the  mate  came  out  of  the  sea 
All  adrip  with  clinging  weed. 

And  the  sailor  shrieked  himself  awake 
At  the  thought  of  a wicked  deed. 

When  the  sunset  came,  with  its  red,  red  glare, 
There  lay  by  the  harbor  side 

The  corpse  of  a sinful  sailor  man, 

Left  by  the  ebbing  tide. 

The  world  is  wide,  and  on  lonely  seas 
Queer  happenings  befall. 

Poor  sailor  lads  have  much  to  bear 
May  the  Lord  forgive  us  all! 
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In  which  friends  of  preparedness  talk  a bit  of  shop 
and  put  up  straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows 
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Our  June  Number 

The  June  issue  of  Sea  Power  will, 
we  think,  be  unusually  interesting. 
Rear  Admiral  J.  N.  Hemphill  has  writ- 
ten a graphic  account  of  the  stranding 
of  the  PI.S.S.  Monongahela  at  St.  Croix 
in  1867  by  a tidal  wave  following  an 
earthquake.  He  was  a midshipman 
at  the  time  attached  to  that  vessel. 

Charles  W.  Stewart,  whose  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  distinguished 
naval  officers  have  been  greeted  so 
warmly,  contributes  an  account  of 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  seacoast 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  activities 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers. 

Sidney  Ballou  presents  an  interest- 
ing and  beautifully  illustrated  article 
on  Hawaii,  the  Cross  Roads  of  the 
Pacific,  and  Gershom  Bradford,  2d., 
outlines  the  life  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  the  famous  explorer. 

How  one  American  company  built 
550  patrol  boats  for  England  will  be 
told  by  Henry  R.  Stephen. 

A particularly  valuable  series,  by  a 
recognized  authority,  begins  in  this 
issue — Robert  Cushman  Murphy, 
Curator  of  Mammals,  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, writes  of  the  Way  of  the  Sperm 
Whaler.  Mr.  Murphy  has  first-hand 
information  on  the  subject,  and  an 
unique  collection  of  photographs,  the 
fruits  of  a voyage  on  one  of  that  fast 
disappearing  type  of  vessel,  the  New 
Bedford  Whaler. 

The  Second  Encampment  of  the 
First  National  Service  School  will  be 
described  and  illustrated,  the  series 
on  naval  vessels  by  the  Editor  will 
continue,  and  the  Notes  and  Comment 
department  will  contain  the  usual 
news  and  gossip. 


a windshield  campaign.  A small  re- 
cruiting poster,  which  can  be  past  d 
on  the  inside  of  the  windshield  of  an 
automobile,  is  now  being  distributed 
and  in  many  of  the  cities  where  this 
campaign  has  been  under  way  for  a 
few  days,  practically  every  car  has  a 
red,  white  and  blue  Navy  League 
Recruiting  Poster.  In  Washington  a 
car  without  the  sign  “Your  Country 
Calls,  Join  the  Navy,”  on  its  wind- 
shield is  an  oddity. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  League’s 
members  every  automobile  in  the 
country  can  be  made  to  render 
assistance  in  recruiting.  The  Local 
Branches  of  the  League  and  all  mem- 
bers are  requested  to  cooperate  in 
this  work.  Posters  will  be  furnished 
in  any  quantity  desired  upon  request. 

This  campaign  is  of  great  value  and 
we  urge  our  members  to  redouble  their 


efforts  until  every  automobile  in  th 
country  bears  the  sign  “Join  th 
Navy”  or  “Join  the  Marines.” 

A high  officer  of  the  Marine  Corp 
says:  “The  idea  of  a Windshielc 
Campaign  is  unique  and  withou 
doubt  will  serve  its  purpose  mos] 
admirably.  In  advertising,  it  is  al 
ways  the  ‘previously  unthought  o 
idea  or  phrase’  that  catches  the  eye  o 
the  public  and  leaves  a lasting  imprest 
sion  on  the  mind.  In  my  opinion  the 
display  of  Marine  Corps  recruiting, 
publicity  posters  on  the  windshields 
of  automobiles  promises  to  serve  as  at 
most  excellent  and  ingenious  medium 
for  attracting  the  attention  of  possible 
recruits  to  the  advantages  of  service  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

“The  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  to  highly  com- 


The  Navy  League’s  Windshield 
Recruiting  Campaign 

To  help  recruiting  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  the  League  has  begun 


© V.  G.  Moser  from  Underwood  & Underwood 

IT'S  NOT  ALL  WORK  ON  BOARD  SHIP.  HERE  IS  THE  RACE-BOAT  CREW  OF  A BATTLESHIP 
KEEPING  IN  CONDITION  WHEN  UNABLE  TO  TAKE  A PULL  AT  THE  OARS.  THE  GREATEST 
RIVALRY  EXISTS  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  SHIPS  IN  ROWING. 
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nended  for  its  indefatigable  efforts 
:o  arouse  the  patriotism  of  our  citizens 
md  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an 
jndertaking  of  stupendous  magnitude 
the  ultimate  success  of  which  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  unremitting 
lefforts  and  sacrifices  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  throughout  our 
broad  lands.” 

This  acknowledgment  of  the 
League’s  work  is  gratifying.  Let 
every  member  continue  the  campaign. 

Notes  from  the  Paris  Section 

The  Paris  Section  of  the  League  has 
completed  its  organization  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  and 
Board  of  Governors:  Professor  J. 
Mark  Baldwin,  Chairman;  Hon.  J. 
Ridgely  Carter,  Vice-Chairman;  C. 
H.  Mower,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Board  of  Governors:  Walter  Abbott, 
Laurence  V.  Benet,  Benjamin  H. 
Conner,  H.  S.  Downe,  John  J.  Hoff, 
E.  H.  Lines,  Charles  S.  Phillips, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Hon.  Wa’ter 
V.  R.  Berry,  William  S.  Daliba, 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  James  H. 
Hyde,  Major  Frederick  H.  Mahan  and 
William  M.  Robinson. 

The  Paris  Section  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  coal  crisis  in  France.  The 
great  problem  is  to  get  ships  to  carry 
the  coal.  The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
will  doubtless  help  solve  this  problem, 
but  the  big  coal  owners  of  America  are 
asked  to  cooperate  in  furnishing 
France  with  a supply  of  coal  at  min- 
imum prices.  The  coal  crisis  will  no 
doubt  continue  for  a long  period  after 
the  war. 

The  Paris  Section  sent  a letter  to 
Monsieur  Millerand,  President  of  the 
Ligue  Maritime  Francaise,  expressing 
its  sympathies  with  he  Ligue  on  the 
occasion  of  their  assemblee  generate. 
This  letter  was  received  with  favor, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  reply: 

“ Dear  Sir. — Your  esteemed  letter, 
received  yesterday,  has  been  read  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  our  Society, 
causing  an  enthusiastic  demonstration 
directed,  not  only  to  the  American 
Navy  League,  but  to  your  country 
itself. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  your 
presence  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
affirm  these  sentiments  in  a most 
sincere  manner. 

We  wish  to  ask  if  you  will  be  present 
at  an  official  reception  in  your  honor, 
to  be  given  by  the  French  Navy 
League  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 


A WELL  EQUIPPED  AEROPLANE, FITTED  WITH  A SPERRY  GYROSCOPIC  STABILIZER,  SENSI- 
TIVE TO  A TIP  OF  LESS  THAN  A DEGREE,  A COMPASS  WITH  RADIUM  CARD  AND  AN  AUTO- 
MATIC PILOT  THAT  KEEPS  THE  PLANE  AT  A CONSTANT  LEVEL  AND  ON  A STRAIGHT 

COURSE. 


Sorbonne?  If  so,  we  will  have  an 
understanding  with  you  as  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting. 

Assuring  you  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  respectful  sentiments, 
(Signed)  The  Director, 
Maurice  Roudeosaint.” 

This  suggestion  is  a high  compli- 
ment to  the  American  people  and  is 
destined  to  give  the  Paris  Section 
great  prestige. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  has  authorized  the 
Paris  Section  to  hold  all  membership 
fees  received  outside  of  the  bare  cost 
of  subscriptions  to  Sea  Power,  so  that 
a fund  may  be  secured  for  the  aid  of 
the  French  disabled  seamen  and  sea- 
men’s families.  Among  all  the  Ameri- 
can agencies  for  French  war  relief, 


nothing  has  been  done  for  French 
seamen,  and  the  Paris  Section  is 
courageously  undertaking  this  role. 

The  Paris  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  has  arranged  for  a large  din- 
ner. The  following  cablegram  from 
the  President  of  the  Navy  League  has 
been  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Section : 

‘‘Cordial  greetings  to  Paris  Sec- 
tion from  Directors  of  Navy  League. 
Deeply  regret  time  is  too  short  to  send 
representative  to  dinner.  Use  mem- 
bership contributions  as  suggested,  to 
relieve  French  seamen  and  families, 
a small  expression  of  unfeigned  grati- 
tude to  French  nation  for  help  in 
’76  as  well  as  for  fighting  the  battle  of 
civilization  in  the  present  great  war. 

Robert  M.  Thompson, 

President.  ” 
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© International  Film  Service 


THE  DESTROYER  REID  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  NEW  INTERCOSTAL  CANAL  IN  LOUISIANA. 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SUCH  CANALS  ALONG  OUR  ATLANTIC  COAST  WOULD  BE  OF  IM- 
MENSE STRATEGIC  VALUE  TO  US  AS  IS  THE  KIEL  CANAL  TO  GERMANY. 


On  April  27,  the  following  reply 
was  received: 

“La  Ligue  Maritime  Francaise  ad- 
resse  a la  Ligue  Maritime  des  Etats 
Unis  amie  et  alliee  de  la  France  son 
salut  cordial  dans  un  commun  espoir 
de  la  victorire.” 

Activities  in  The  Empire  State 

The  Navy  League  work  is  increasing 
in  the  New  York  state  and  many  local 
sections  have  been  organized.  A 
section  has  been  started  in  Auburn, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Boyd  and  is  cooperating  with  the 
Woman’s  League  for  National  Service. 

A series  of  meetings  throughout 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  to 
interest  people  in  the  work  of  the 
League  has  been  begun  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  Elder  Adams. 

Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County,  is 
taking  up  the  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  H.  A.  Decoster.  Poughkeepsie 
joins  the  ranks  with  a thriving  Section 
organized  by  Mayor  D.  W.  Wilbur. 
H.  W.  Sherrill,  Peter  H.  Troy,  Roland 
B.  Woodward,  Secretary  of  the  Roch- 
ester Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
James  G.  Cutler  are  pushing  Navy 
League  work  in  that  city.  The  town 
of  Rye,  Westchester  County  has  its 
section  of  patriotic  women,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Meeker,  who  are  busily 
knitting  for  the  men  of  the  navy. 


Schenectady  also  is  becoming  actively 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Navy 
League.  Prominent  in  this  city’s  ac- 
tivities are  Arthur  R.  Bush,  Albert 
G.  Davis,  and  C.  E.  Eveleth.  The 
women  of  Smithtown,  Long  Island, 
are  undertaking  to  supply  the  men  of 
the  submarine  K-5.  R.  Burnside 
Clarke  has  been  arousing  interest  in 
that  locality. 

The  New  York  Comforts  Com- 
mittee has  headquarters  at  509  Fifth 
Ave.  The  officers  are:  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  Vice-Chairman, 
Miss  Cora  P.  Van  Wyck;  Secretary, 
Miss  Caroline  Morgan;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Miss  May  Burrough ; Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  George  A.  Helme;  Chair- 
man of  Publicity  Committee,  Mrs. 
Wm.  A.  Hamilton.  The  Committee 
is  forming  groups  throughout  the  city 
to  further  this  patriotic  work. 

Among  the  various  organizations 
cooperating  with  the  League  in  New 
York  City  in  the  knitting  work  are 
The  Polish  Victims’  Relief  Fund 
whose  Chairman  is  Miss  Eleanor 
Blodgett;  The  Militia  of  Mercy,  Mrs. 
Wm.  S.  Popham,  Chairman;  The 
National  Special  Aid  Society,  Miss 
Isabelle  Hardie,  Chairman;  The  New 
York  Surgical  Dressings  Committee 
Mrs.  Edward  Ringwood  Hewitt, 
Chairman.  Various  battleships  and 
submarines  have  been  assigned  to 
these  units. 
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How  Dentists  Are  Helping 
The  Navy 

As  mentioned  last  month,  patriot) 
dentists  have  been  giving  the  nav 
recruiting  officers  the  benefit  of  theil 
services  in  repairing  the  teeth  of  ap 
plicants  for  the  naval  service.  Thi.l 
work  has  been  done  absolutely  free  c 
charge,  and  has  aided  many  men  t 
pass  the  strict  physical  examinatio; 
required  by  the  navy  regulations. 

The  Navy  Department  is  cooperat 
ing  with  the  Preparedness  League  il 
furnishing  information  regarding  th 
physical  examination  and  giving  th 
dentists  details  concerning  recruitinl 
stations  and  the  lists  of  men  needin: 
treatment. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beach,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
is  Chairman  of  the  Organization  Com 
mittee  of  the  Preparedness  League  o 
American  Dentists.  The  League  wa: 
organized  to  aid  the  Government’: 
Dental  Corps  by  the  voluntary  ser 
vices  of  its  members,  and  its  active 
usefulness  will  cease  when  the  Gov- 
ernment Dental  Corps  becomes  ade 
quate  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it 
Not  only  will  the  dentists  treat  ap 
plicants  for  enlistment,  but  a plan  hae 
been  formulated  whereby  those  sailors 
or  soldiers  who  have  been  injurec 
about  the  face  and  jaws  during  battle 
or  through  accident  incidental  to  the 
service,  may  receive  skillful  surgica 
and  mechanical  treatment  by  a corps 
of  dentists  specially  trained  for  such 
purposes.  Dentists  who  have  served 
at  the  American  and  other  ambulance 
hospitals  in  Europe,  and  others  ol 
international  reputation  in  their  spe- 
cial branches,  will  assist  in  the  work. 
The  dentists  will  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  organization  have  been  met 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
dentists  themselves. 

The  Preparedness  League  of  Ameri- 
can Dentists  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Dental  Association.  Dr.  L. 
L.  Barber,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  and 
is  also  one  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Preparedness  League.  Others  of 
the  Advisory  Board  are  Dr.  E.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Philadelphia,  Dean  of  the 
Dental  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  E.  H.  Frieseel,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Dean  of  the  Dental  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Dr.  II.  L.  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  League  is 
composed  of  the  following,  each  one 
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f whom  has  been  an  executive  officer 
f the  National  Dental  Association: 
)r.  T.  P.  Hunman,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dr. 
>tto  U.  King,  Huntington,  Inch,  Dr. 
'.  W.  Low,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dr. 
'ruman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111., 
nd  Dr.  H.  J.  Burkhart,  Batavia, 
L Y. 

Florida  Forms  Section 

De  Land,  Florida,  is  joining  the 
inks  of  the  League  and  has  formed  a 
action.  First  on  the  list  of  members, 
; the  Mayor  of  the  town,  next  is  the 
ostmaster,  and  representative  men 
nd  women  of  the  city  follow. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Huntington,  of  Massa- 
husetts,  worked  hard  in  organizing 
his  Section  and  our  thanks  are  due 
im. 

Yankton  Repudiates  Dillon 

The  citizens  of  Yankton,  South 
)akota,  have  resented  the  action  of 
'ongressman  Dillon  on  the  vote  de- 
laring  a state  of  war  with  Germany 
a exist.  The  leading  men  of  the  city 
elegraphed  him  that  he  misrepre- 
mted  his  district.  They  said:  “We 
ipudiate  your  action,  and  call  upon 
ou  to  support  the  administration  in 
he  prosecution  of  war.  If  you  can- 
ot  do  this,  we  advise  your  retirement 
om  the  position  which  you  thus 
ishonor.  ” 

The  Navy  League  in  Manila 

Word  comes  from  the  Philippines 
hat  a branch  of  the  Navy  League  has 
een  founded  in  Manila.  The  outbreak 
f patriotism  in  the  Islands  has  been 
enuine,  and  the  application  for 
uthority  to  organize  this  branch  was 
gned  by  170  people,  28  of  whom, 
ipresentative  business  men  and  offi- 
ials  of  Manila  applied  for  life-mem- 
ership.  The  Section  gives  every 
romise  of  being  an  active  one  and 
hould  flourish.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Winter- 
alter,  wife  of  the  Admiral,  until 
icently  in  command  of  the  Asiatic 
leet,  was  active  in  starting  this  new 
iction. 

Helena  Branch  at  Work 

Helena,  Montana,  has  been  doing 
s share  in  Navy  League  work.  At  a 
leeting  held  at  the  Commercial  Club 
n April  6,  arrangements  were  made 
!>r  a patriotic  paiade  and  meeting 
ip.'il  17.  Invitations  were  extended 
p fraternal  and  other  societies  and 
rders  to  participate.  Never  before 
as  there  been  such  a big  demonstra- 
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tion  as  this  one  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Helena  branch  of  the  Navy 
League. 

Maintaining  the  Food  Supply 

Under  the  caption  “Corn  and  Hogs 
and  an  Army,”  the  Texas  Trade 
Review  and  Industrial  Record  of 
April  15,  says: 

“In  emergencies,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  some  patriots  to  unyoke  the 
oxen  and  leave  the  plow  standing  in 
the  furrow,  but  the  lasting  support 
of  a nation  requires  efficient  patriots 
to  keep  the  plows  going.  The  soil 
supports  the  corn;  corn  supports 
animals;  corn  and  animals  support  an 
army,  and  ‘Armies  fight  on  their 
bellies.  ’ Let  us  properly  care  for  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.” 

Whence  They  Come 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
navy  contingent  on  the  steamer 
Aztec,  recently  sunk  by  the  enemy, 
was  drawn  from  many  different  parts 


of  the  country.  Running  through  the 
list,  we  find  the  following  places  repre- 
sented : Washington,  D.  C.,  Tennessee, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Min- 
nesota, West  Virginia,  Alabama  and 
Ohio.  On  a battleship,  representatives 
of  all  the  states  and  territories  are 
often  found  and  also  men  from  our 
insular  possessions. 

Service  by  Civilians 

The  Boston  Post,  in  a recent  issue, 
says  editorially: 

“The  part  that  civilians  will  play 
in  the  case  of  war  with  Germany  can- 
not be  overestimated  in  importance. 
Back  of  armies  and  navies,  guns  and 
soldiers,  stand  always  the  great  people 
of  a nation,  serving  in  their  ways  as 
effectively  as  do  the  men  of  arms; 
making  sacrifices  in  order  that  the 
country  may  beat  its  aggressors  and 
encouraging  by  public  sentiment  the 
men  who  are  actually  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  a contest.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  the  people  who  win  any 
war. 


© International  Film  Service. 

THE  CREW  OF  A SUBMARINE  HAVE  ONLY  A NARROW  DECK  TO  WALK  ON.  AND  THAT  ONLY  A 
FEW  FEET  ABOVE  WATER.  THESE  MEN  NEED  THE  EXTRA  GARMENTS  MADE  FOR  THEM  BY 


THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  COMFORTS  COMMITTEE. 


© 0.  W.  Waterman 


U.S.S.  SEATTLE,  AN  ARMORED  CRUISER,  HAS  BEEN  FITTED  WITH  A RUNWAY  ON  HER  QUARTERDECK  FOR  LANDING  SEAPLANES,  THREE 
OF  WHICH  ARE  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PICTURE.  THE  SEATTLE  WAS  FORMERLY  THE  WASHINGTON,  BUT  HER  NAME  WAS  CHANGED  LAST 
DECEMBER  AS  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  BATTLESHIPS  IS  TO  BE  NAMED  FOR  THE  STATE. 


THE  U.S.S.  WYOMING,  STEAMING  20.9  KNOTS  ON  HER  SPEED  TRIALS.  SHE  IS  A FIRST  LINE  SHIP  OF  26,000  TONS— MOUNTING  TWELVE 
12-INCH  AND  TWENTY-ONE  S-INCH  GUNS  AND  TWO  3-INCH  AERO  GUNS.  HER  TURBINE  ENGINES  DEVELOP  OVER  31,000  H.  P.  AND  DRIVE 

HER  21.22  KNOTS.  THE  ARKANSAS  IS  A SISTER  SHIP. 
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A RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  PART  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET,  TAKEN  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE  "SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA.”  THE  PICTURE 
SHOWS  BATTLESHIPS  NEW  AND  OLD,  DESTROYERS,  A SCOUT  AND  VESSELS  OF  THE  TRAIN. 
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U.S.S.  CONYNGHAM,  A RECENT  DESTROYER,  IS  A 310-FOOT  VESSEL  OF  1,090  TONS  DISPLACEMENT.  SHE  IS  AN  OIL  BURNER  WITH  TURBINE 
ENGINES  AND  CAN  STEAM  29.6  KNOTS.  SHE  WAS  NAMED  FOR  GUSTAVUS  CONYNGHAM,  A DISTINGUISHED  PRIVATEER  CAPTAIN  OF  THE. 


REVOLUTION. 
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FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY,  IS  A NEW  YORKER  BY 
BIRTH,  A LAWYER  BY  EDUCATION  AND  A FORCEFUL  AND  ENERGETIC  EXECUTIVE  BY 

NATURE  AND  TRAINING. 


“High  up  among  present-day  or- 
ganizations of  citizens  for  the  national 
service  is  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  destined  to  be 
much  better  known  than  it  has  been. 
It  is  not  a jingoistic  body.  In  its  own 
words  it  is  ‘an  association  of  people 
who  wish  to  keep  war  out  of  the 
United  States  and  believe  that  the 
surest  way  to  do  so  is  to  maintain  a 
navy  so  strong  that  no  nation  can  get 
across  the  sea  to  attack  us.  It  has  no 
connection  with  any  business  or 
political  organization  and  is  not  pro- 
anything  nor  anti-anything,  but  just 
plain  American.’  Many  of  the  best 
known  men  and  women  of  the  country 
are  its  members. 

“We  are  all  part  of  the  grand  army 
when  our  country  needs  us.  No  one’s 
share  is  negligible.  The  dime  of  the 
newsboy  or  the  million-dollar  check 
of  the  plutocrat  are  equally  fine  in 
spirit.  And  the  efforts  of  those  in 


between,  no  matter  what,  if  only 
helpful,  make  up  what  is  best  and 
truest  in  our  citizenship.” 

We  thank  the  Post  for  its  apprecia- 
tion of  our  efforts. 

The  League  and  Recruiting 

That  the  Navy  League’s  coopera- 
tion with  the  recruiting  officers  of  the 
Navy  Department  has  been  effective 
is  acknowledged  in  a letter  from  a high 
official  of  the  recruiting  service  to  its 
various  offices,  directing  them  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  local  branches  of  the 
Navy  League  without  delay  and  co- 
operate with  them  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Another  officer  states  that 
the  service  is  getting  results  from  the 
Middle  West  and  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  recruiting  service  at 
large,  the  League’s  work  is  almost 
invaluable. 


How  Canada  Raises  Men  for  the 
War 

When  the  great  war  started  the 
Germans  apparently  expected  that  : 
the  Dominion,  with  Australia  and 
India,  would  renounce  all  allegiance  :j 
to  the  British  crown,  instead  of  which 
our  patriotic  neighbors  to  the  north 
have  raised,  armed  and  equipped 
nearly  375,000  men  for  the  British 
army  and  over  15,000  for  the  navy. 
In  many  cases  the  recruits  had  de- 
pendent families  who  must  be  cared 
for.  The  government  paid  the  men 
a dollar  a day  and  gave  to  married 
men  a “separation  allowance”  of  $20 
a month  to  which  the  soldier  must 
add  an  allotment  of  $15  a month. 
Being  a government  allowance  this 
sum  was  fixed  and  could  not  be 
exceeded  as  all  had  to  be  treated  alike. 
Now  in  Canada,  as  in  this  country,  ; 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a family 
varies  greatly  from  place  to  place. 
Evidently,  therefore,  there  was  needed 
some  organization  to  raise  and  dis- 
tribute money  in  addition  to  the  gov- 
ernment allowance.  To  meet  this 
need  a Canadian  patriotic  fund  was 
organized  and  Sir  Herbert  B.  Ames, 
of  Ottawa,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee.  Through’ 
voluntary  workers  all  over  the  Domin- 
ion the  fund  has  been  used  to  assist 
thousands  of  deserving  families  and  to 
release  for  service  at  the  front  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  men. 

Commodore  TLmilius  Jarvis,  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  (the 
largest  in  the  world),  was  active  in 
raising  men  for  the  British  Navy.  : 

Now  that  the  United  States  has 
entered  the  war  the  same  problems 
confront  us.  There  are  many  men  in 
civil  life  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  serve  if  their  families  could  be  cared 
for  during  their  absence  with  the 
colors. 

How  Canada  solved  this  problem 
was  told  by  Sir  Herbert  Ames  and 
Commodore  Jarvis  at  two  great  meet- 
ings, one  held  in  New  York  and  one  in 
Washington.  America  will  do  well  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  the  Cana- 
dians. At  present  Canada  is  holding 
its  own  line  of  trenches  and  taking 
care  of  its  own  section  of  the  fighting 
front.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that 
a large  number  of  our  countrymen 
are  now  fighting  in  France  under 
French  and  British  colors  and  they 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  Ameri- 
can soldiers  will  carry  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  into  action  against  our  com- 
mon enemy. 
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Help  from  Kentucky 

The  Lexington  Herald , published  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  devoted  its 
entire  editorial  columns  of  April  12  to 
the  Navy  League.  They  say  “We 
feel  that  we  cannot  devote  these 
columns  to  a more  valuable  purpose 
this  morning  than  to  reprint  the  full 
announcement  of  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  Navy  League.  Those 
who  sympathize  with  those  purposes 
and  desire  to  aid  those  plans  should 
join  that  League  immediately.  There 
will  quickly  be  organized  in  Lexington 
and  in  various  other  central  Kentucky 
cities  branches  of  the  Navy  League. 
It  were,  well  that  all  who  sympathize 
with  its  purposes  should  join  those 
local  branches  or  send  their  names  to 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
Southern  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.” 

We  beg  the  Lexington  Herald  to 
accept  our  thanks  for  this  valuable 
aid  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky  the  patriotic 
work  being  carried  on  by  us. 

The  Second  Encampment  Opens 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  16,  the 
second  encampment  of  the  First 
National  Service  School  opened  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
are  present  nearly  300  women  rep- 
resenting 40  states,  who  will  take 
the  twenty  days’  course  of  the  camp. 
They  will  be  under  military  discipline 
and  will  receive  instruction  in  first  aid, 
surgical  dressings,  signalling,  knitting, 
telegraphy  and  wireless;  elementary 
hygiene  and  home  care  of  the  sick, 
dietetics,  and  special  preparations  of 
diets  for  invalids.  The  American  Red 
Cross  is  working  with  the  Woman’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  in  this 
instruction. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Harding,  Bishop  of 
Washington,  and  the  American  flag 
was  unfurled  by  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  and  Mrs. 
George  Barnett.  Mrs.  George  Dewey, 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Section,  was 
present. 

Speeches  have  been  made  by  promi- 
nent naval  officials  and  officers  of  the 
service,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  camp,  all  the  women 
who  have  taken  the  course  will  aid  in 
the  work  of  recruiting  men  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Next 
month  Sea  Power  will  publish  an 
illustrated  article,  descriptive  of  this 
camp. 
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Norfolk  Branch  Works  Hard 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  in 
theorganization  of  the  Norfolk  branch, 
as  Commander  Henry  T.  Baker  has 
been  ordered  to  active  duty,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  McDermott  is  on  duty  with  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Pressure  of  business 
has,  unfortunately,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Wm.  H.  White,  Jr.,  to 
continue  in  office  as  Chairman,  and  he 
has  resigned,  to  the  regret  of  the 
members. 

Judge  E.  T.  Lawler  has  been  elected 
his  successor  and  Mr.  George  R. 
Wilson  has  taken  up  the  duties  of 
Secretary.  The  new  officers  have  been 
extremely  active  in  forwarding  the 
work  of  the  Navy  League,  and  in 
cooperating  with  the  recruiting  service 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Merchants 


have  generously  given  space  in  offices 
and  a number  of  automobile  agencies, 
among  them  the  Lutrell  Company, 
the  Kaehler  Motor  Car  Company,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Young,  the  Overland,  Wright 
Bros.,  and  the  Marmon  Motor  Car 
Company  have  furnished  cars  for  the 
campaign,  free  of  charge. 

Enthusiastic  meetings  have  been 
held  and,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Navy 
League  in  Norfolk  has  been  splendidly 
done. 


New  sections  are  being  formed. 
Organizers  are  needed;  the  in- 
terest is  there — somebody  must 
take  hold  of  and  direct  it. 


DAIRY  HERD  IN  PASTURE. 


LAND  ALONG  THE  BRANDYWINE.  CHESTER  COUNTY.  PA. 


Meat  for  the  United  States 

By  W.  L.  Stoddard 

There  is  “ground  for  optimism”  as  to  our  ability  to 
solve  the  problem  of  supply  for  ourselves  and  the  world 


‘‘T'Y  TITH  all  the  agencies  now 
\/\/  available  for  improving 
" * agriculture  there  is  ground 
for  optimism  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
nation  not  only  to  supply  itself  with 
food,  but  increasingly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world.  ” 

So  declared  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston,  in  his  last  report  to  the 
President.  In  so  declaring  the  Sec- 
retary gave  sound  basis  to  those  who 
are  more  and  more  looking  to  the 
development  of  a magnificent  export 
business  in  foodstuffs,  incidentally, 
also,  answering  the  pessimism  of  those 
who  have  been  fearful  lest  the  United 
States  should  die  of  starvation  be- 
cause its  farms  and  farmers  might  not 
be  producing  enough  to  supply  the 
growing  population. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  meats  and  dairy 
products  the  per  capita  production  of 
the  various  articles  of  food  grown  in 
the  United  States  has  either  remained 
the  same  or  has  increased.  The 
figures  demonstrate  this  fact  com- 


pletely. Whereas  in  1899  there  were 
raised  17  dozen  eggs  for  each  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  States,  in  1915, 
there  were  17.8.  Sweet  potatoes  rose 
from  .56  (bushels)  to  .73.  Citrus 
fruits  rose  from  .093  (boxes)  to  .272. 
Sugar  rose  from  6.4  (pounds)  to  19.9. 
Potatoes  declined  but  slightly — -from 
3.6  (bushels)  to  3.5.  Cereals  fell  from 
43.9  (bushels)  in  1899  to  35.3  in  1909, 
and  rose  in  1915  to  40.2.  Meats, 
measured  by  pounds,  fell  from  248.2 
in  1899  to  213.9  in  1909,  rising  slightly 
in  1915  to  219.6.  Milk  fell  steadily 
from  95.6  gallons  per  capita  in  1899  to 
75.5  in  1915,  and  cheese  and  butter 
went  down  also. 

To  increase  the  meat  production  of 
the  United  States  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  export  trade  is  a 
task  to  which  many  minds  have  been 
set.  The  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  this  end  have 
taken  two  principal  directions.  In 
the  first  place,  it  aims  to  check  and 
eliminate  diseases  and  parasites;  and 
in  the  second,  to  increase  and  improve 

[54] 


stock  raising  by  extending  the  indus- 
try where  conditions  are  favorable 
and  by  pointing  the  way  to  better 
breeding  and  feeding. 

The  cattle  tick  in  the  South,  hog 
cholera,  contagious  abortion,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  tuberculosis 
are  the  principal  scourges  against 
which  the  stock  raiser  has  to  contend 
to-day.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
campaigns  attacking  the  problem  by 
any  government  is  that  which  the 
Department  has  conducted  against 
the  southern  cattle  tick.  The  forces 
of  publicity  were  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  science  and  the  cattle 
raisers  in  the  infested  regions  have 
been  instructed,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
by  the  printed  word,  concerning  the 
ravages  of  this  insect  and  the  means 
to  destroy  it.  Areas  totaling  nearly 
300,000  square  miles  which  were 
quarantined  have,  as  a result  of  suc- 
cessful eradication,  been  released  from 
quarantine  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  original 
tick-infested  territory  has  now  been 
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cleared.  The  direct  losses  from  the 
tick,  estimated  at  $40,000,000  a year, 
have  been  and  are  being  greatly  re- 
duced. “Due,”  Secretary  Houston 
declares,  “in  marked  degree  to  the 
wise  application  of  the  protective 
serum  devised  by  the  Department  and 
to  the  demonstration  work  in  certain 
selected  counties”  hog  cholera  is  less 
prevalent  than  for  many  years,  here- 
tofore. As  a result  of  the  campaign 
against  hog  cholera  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  three  years  in  certain  coun- 
ties in  which  careful  watch  was  kept 
from  859,910  hogs  to  1,334,644. 
During  the  same  period  the  number 
which  died  decreased  from  152,296 
to  30,668.  The  Department  has  dem- 
onstrated completely  by  its  work 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  serum,  with  sanitary  measures,  and 
having  set  an  example,  progressive 
farmers  speedily  followed  it. 

Contagious  abortion,  another  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  cattle  raising  in- 
dustry, for  the  reason  that  it  strikes 
industry  at  the  source  by  curtailing 
the  production  of  calves,  has  been 
studied  by  the  Department.  Stock 
breeders  are  being  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  disease  and  as  to  the 
means  for  preventing  and  eradicating 
it.  A special  appropriation  of  $50,000 
was  made  by  the  last  Congress  for 
attacking  this  problem. 

The  outbreaks  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  have  been  handled  so 
well  through  the  federal  agencies  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reported 
to  the  President  last  year  that  it  had 
been  completely  suppressed.  Late  in 
the  summer  of  1914  it  appeared  in 
Michigan  and  reached  22  states,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
tending from  Massachusetts  on  the 
east  to  Washington  on  the  western 
coast.  In  1915  the  disease  occurred 
in  a few  states  but  was  promptly 
eradicated.  The  last  quarantine  re- 
strictions were  removed  in  June, 
1916,  but  as  a precaution  against  pos- 
sible remaining  infection,  veterinary 
inspectors  continued  to  supervise  the 
recently  infected  areas.  As  an  in- 
surance against  future  outbreaks  of 
this  and  other  diseases  likely  to 
threaten  the  live  stock  industry,  Con- 
gress made  a special  appropriation  of 
a million  dollars. 

As  to  tuberculosis,  the  problem  of 
eliminating  the  disease  from  farm 
animals  has  been  officially  described 
as  the  greatest  problem  confronting 
the  live  stock  industry  of  the  country. 
It  is  estimated  that  losses  from  this 
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source  amount  to  $25,000,000  a year. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  hogs  is 
apparently  not  on  the  decline.  The 
plan  proposed  by  the  Department  is  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  by  persistent 
and  vigorous  methods.  It  is  proposed 
to  develop  a comprehensive  plan  for 
meeting  this  situation  in  some  such 
fashion  as  the  cattle  tick  problem  was 
attacked.  The  plan  would  include 
the  eradication  of  tubercular  cattle 
in  pure-bred  herds;  the  eradication  of 
hogs  which  contract  the  disease  from 
cattle;  and  the  complete  eradication 
in  restricted  areas,  requiring  the 
slaughter  of  infected  animals  with 
reasonable  indemnity  for  the  animals 
thus  killed. 

In  addition  to  eliminating,  suppres- 
sing or  eradicating  disease,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  stimulating 
beef  production  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  stock  raising.  After 
intensive  studies  are  made  of  the  best 
kind  of  stock  and  animals,  breeding 
herds  are  being  established.  Cost 
records  of  raising  calves  in  the  corn 
belt  have  been  kept  so  as  to  show  that 
they  can  be  raised  at  a profit.  Girls’ 
and  boys’  pig  and  poultry  clubs  are 
used  as  valuable  agencies  for  enlarging 
the  meat  output  as  well  as  for  develop- 
ing the  coming  generation  of  farmers. 
The  capacity  of  the  national  forest 
ranges  for  grazing  has  been  studied 
with  a view  to  finding  how  it  might 
be  increased,  and  it  is  believed  that  by 
the  application  of  a system  of  control 
and  development,  it  will  be  possible  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  meat  producing 
animals  on  the  different  ranges.  Much 


of  the  grazing  value  of  these  western 
ranges  has  been  reduced  by  the  depre- 
dations of  prairie  dogs  and  ground 
squirrels,  but  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
eradicating  these  pests,  and  their 
complete  eradication  would  enable 
the  ranges  and  farms  of  the  West  to 
carry  a million  more  cattle  and  a 
million  more  sheep  than  they  do 
to-day.  Similarly,  predatory  animals 
such  as  wolves,  coyotes,  mountain 
lions  and  bears,  which  caused  annual 
losses  of  live  stock  of  over  twelve 
millions  a year,  are  being  checked  and 
destroyed  as  far  as  possible. 

The  United  States  produce  slightly 
over  23,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat. 
We  import  less  than  100,000,000 
pounds,  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  Canada. 
Yet  we  need  more — and  we  are  going 
to  get  it! 

Marines  Again  Lead 

By  providing  “cards  of  honor”  for 
display  outside  every  house  in  the 
United  States  which  has  a man 
serving  his  country  as  a “Soldier  of 
the  Sea,”  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  has 
kept  to  its  slogan  “First  in  Action.” 
These  cards  bear  the  following  an- 
nouncement in  letters  of  scarlet: 

A MAN  FROM  THIS  HOUSE  IS 
SERVING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  MARINE  CORPS 
The  first  consignment  of  these 
cards  has  been  issued  in  New  York 
and  the  men  accepted  for  service  in 
the  corps  received  copies  which  were 
turned  over  to  their  relatives  or  the 
friends  with  whom  they  resided. 
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Commemorative  Tablet 
Unveiled 

On  Patriots’  day  Col.  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Navy 
League,  received,  on  behalf  of  the 
League,  a handsome  tablet  commemo- 
rating the  organization  of  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  tablet  is 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Theodorus 
Bailey  Myers  Mason  House  where  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  December  3,  1889.  Mrs.  Julian 
James,  sister  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Mason  for  whom  the  house 
was  named,  and  through  whose  kind- 
ness the  Woman’s  Section  of  the 
League  is  enabled  to  use  it  for  their 
work,  unveiled  the  tablet. 

General  George  Richards,  president 
of  the  District  chapter,  made  the 
opening  remarks.  Col.  Archibald 
Hopkins,  a former  president  of  the 
chapter,  also  spoke.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  James  Mortimer 
Montgomery,  General  President  of  the 
Society,  and  the  tablet  was  received  by 
Col.  Thompson. 

Training  Officers  for  the  Navy 

WITH  all  his  activities  and  vari- 
ous duties,  Commodore  Charles 
Stewart  was  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  naval  officers.  During  the 
months  that  the  Constitution  was 
blockaded  in  Boston,  while  he  was 
drilling  her  crew  to  a high  state  of 
efficiency,  he  gave  the  matter  much 
thought.  The  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  be  studied 
to-day  by  the  instructors  of  our  mid- 
shipmen. He  recommends  what  others 
have  urged,  that  the  young  naval 
officer  be  sent  to  sea  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible.  This  will  result  in 
his  acquiring  the  habit  of  the  sea  and 
in  the  other  advantages  mentioned  in 
the  letter. 

United  States  Frigate  Constitution, 

Boston  Harbor,  November  26,  1814. 

Sir : 

With  respect  to  a naval  academy, 
the  best  school  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  profession  is  the  deck  of 
a ship,  presuming  that  none  would  be 
offered  or  received  into  the  service  as 
midshipmen  whose  education  had  not 
been  such  as  to  fit  them  for  officers, 
and  calculated  for  gentlemen.  To  de- 
rive advantage  from  expenditure,  and 
induce  that  corps  of  officers  to  pursue 
their  profession,  in  time  of  peace, 


through  private  service,  I would  allow 
no  half  pay  to  midshipmen,  except  for 
such  term  as  they  can  produce  a 
journal  of  their  voyages,  and  cer- 
tificates of  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
vessel,  countersigned  by  the  collector 
of  the  port.  By  this  means,  many  will 
be  induced  to  pursue  that  calling  to 
acquire  the  essential  knowledge  of 
seamanship,  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  vessels,  an  acquaint- 
ance and  familiarity  with  coasts, 
countries,  and  nations;  a knowledge  of 
their  marine,  commerce,  and  fortresses, 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  their 
language;  which  would  be  essential 
to  them  as  officers,  and  important  to 
the  nation.  It  would  enable  them  to 
form  a true  estimate  of  the  requisite 
force  for  the  attack  of  any  point,  place, 
or  object,  and  the  seasons  best  calca- 
lated  for  expeditions  and  enterprises, 
with  the  least  hazard  to  themselves, 
when  they  should  be  called  to  execute 
the  object,  or  plant  the  standard  of 
our  Union  over  the  humbled  foe. 

The  love  of  country  and  patriotism 
of  the  seamen  of  the  United  States 
stand  unrivalled,  or  only  equalled  by 
their  intrepidity  and  perseverance  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  their  valor 
in  naval  combats.  We  see  them  en- 
countering all  the  horrors  of  the 
enemy’s  prisons,  the  privation  of 


liberty  and  comfortable  support,  in 
preference  to  bearing  arms  against 
their  country:  impressed  (during  a 
state  of  peace  with  us)  on  board  the 
British  ships  of  war,  and,  by  oppres- 
sion, compelled  to  serve  them  against 
other  enemies,  they  submitted  with 
patience  to  their  misfortune;  but, when 
they  heard  of  the  war  with  their  own 
country,  no  inducement  of  force  could 
prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against 
her.  Sir,  the  navy  looks  up  to  the 
Government,  with  confidence,  for  its 
fostering  care,  and  the  Nation  trusts 
that  they  will  place  this  important 
and  essential  national  force  on  a sys- 
tematic and  solid  foundation,  that  it 
may  progress  to  maturity  by  gradual 
and  regular  augmentation.  Although 
it  may  present  to  the  enemies  of  our 
country  a front  too  formidable  for 
them  to  penetrate,  it  never  can  be 
rendered  a machine  to  menace  the 
constitution  or  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try; it  will  at  all  times  strengthen  the 
arm  of  government,  bind  the  Union 
together,  protect  our  coast  and  har- 
bors from  blockade,  menace,  or  insult, 
our  commerce  from  plunder,  and  our 
citizens  from  the  slavery  and  dungeons 
of  Barbary. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re- 
spectfully, sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  Charles  Stewart. 
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With  the  French  Flying  Corps,  By 
Carroll  Dana  Winslow,  Chas.  Scribners 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

TO  be  an  air  pilot,  in  the  battle  zone, 
flying  and  fighting  far  above  the 
surface,  means  much  more  than  the 
combination  of  adventurous  youth  and 
ability  to  operate  an  aeroplane.  In  this 
country  we  have  not  reached  the  stage  of 
development  which  the  actual  contact  with 
shrapnel  and  manoeuvering  with  an  enemy 
plane  furnishes,  but  the  records  are  full  of 
work  done  by  Americans  in  the  French 
corps.  One  of  these  men,  the  writer  of 
this  book,  came  back  for  a little  while  to 
rest  and  give  to  American  readers  some  of 
his  impressions. 

While  Mr.  Winslow  is  thorough  in  his 
explanation  of  matters  in  connection  with 
efficient  work  in  the  French  army,  he  is 
modest  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  what 
he  has  done.  Nor  does  he  extol  the  heroic 
deeds  of  those  Americans  with  whom  we 
are  familiar,  Thaw,  Prince,  Rockwell  and 
others.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  wish  he 
had  felt  like  telling  us  more  of  the  field 
work,  or  rather  sky  work,  of  the  Americans. 
It  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  have 
first  hand  descriptions  of  fights  by  some  of 
the  celebrated  “Aces”  in  the  French 
service.  Late  dispatches  from  Paris  tell 
how  the  American  Lufbery  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  for  his  work  in  the  sky.  No  doubt 
the  methods  used  by  Lufbery  and  Guy- 
nemer  have  not  been  entirely  changed  from 
those  sketched  in  Mr.  Winslow’s  book, 
so  that  one  can  read  it  and  get  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
crack  flyers  abroad. 

Mr.  Winslow  did  not  enter  the  service  a 
tyro,  having  had  some  preliminary  experi- 
ence, yet  he  tells  us  he  was  obliged  to  begin 
with  everyone  else  at  the  bottom  of  the  pri- 
mary class.  It  was  nearly  two  months  before 
he  was  allowed  to  make  his  first  flight.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  thorough  is  the 
method  adopted  by  the  belligerents  of 
Europe  for  making  expert  aviators  out  of 
raw  recruits. 

Those  familiar  with  the  niceties  of  flying 
will  enjoy  some  of  Mr.  Winslow’s  descrip- 
tions of  the  technical  points  of  aviation. 
For  instance,  loss  of  speed,  called  by  the 
French  “perte  de  vitesse”  is  the  most 
common  and  probably  the  greatest  danger 
met  by  the  aviator.  Mr.  Winslow’s  ex- 
planation should  be  given  in  his  own  words: 
“There  is  a minimum  speed  capable  of 
holding  an  aeroplane  in  the  air  which  varies 
inversely  with  the  spread  of  the  wings. 
While  in  line  of  flight,  the  force  of  the  motor 
will  maintain  the  speed,  but  when  the  motor 
is  shut  off  and  the  pilot  commences  to 
volplane  the  force  of  gravity  produces  the 
same  result.  There  are  two  ways  of  know- 
ing when  you  are  approaching  the  danger 
point — by  closely  watching  the  speed 
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indicator  and  by  feeling  your  controls.  The 
moment  the  controls  become  lifeless  and 
have  no  resistence  you  must  act  instinc- 
tively and  regain  your  momentum  or  it  is 
all  up  with  you.  While  climbing  you  may 
lose  speed  by  forcing  the  motor  and  climb- 
ing too  rapidly.  When  a “perte  de 
vitesse”  is  produced  the  aeroplane  “goes 
off  on  the  wing”,  sliding  down  sideways  in 
such  a manner  and  with  such  force  that 
the  rudders  cannot  right  you  or  that  the 
propeller  cannot  pick  up  your  forward 
speed.  This  can  happen  also  if,  when 
making  a vertical  turn,  the  speed  is  not 
sufficiently  increased  to  carry  you  around 
the  corner.  Occuring  near  the  ground  the 
loss  of  speed  is  certain  to  result  in  a smash- 
up.  If  high  in  the  air  a “vrille”  or  tail 
spin,  is  generally  the  result.  By  this  is 
meant  coming  down  in  a whirlpool,  spin- 
ning like  a match  in  the  waste  of  a basin. 
The  machine  takes  as  a pivot  the  corner  of 
one  wing  and  revolves  about  it.  The  first 
turn  is  very  slow,  but  the  speed  increases 
with  each  revolution.  The  only  hope  of 
escape  is  to  dive  into  the  center  of  the 
whirlpool.  Even  then,  if  the  motor  is 
turned  on,  the  planes  will  fold  up  like  a book. 
Among  the  accidents  to  beginners  this, 
next  to  faulty  landing,  is  the  most  common.  ” 

After  the  writer  had  become  a full 
fledged  aviator  with  the  regular  pay  of 
eight  cents  a day,  with  an  additional 
indemnity  of  forty-five  cents  as  a member 
of  the  flying-corps,  he  was  given  a brief 
holiday  before  continuing  his  instruction 
at  the  finishing  school. 

The  book  contains  photographs  of  French 
aeroplanes  of  different  types,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  German  Fokkers.  Maps  and  re- 
duced facsimiles  of  photographic  reports 
made  by  aviators  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
observation  work  done  in  the  air. 

A League  to  Enforce  Peace,  By  Robert 
Goldsmith,  New  York.  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.,  $1.50. 

Experts  in  international  affairs  do  not 
comprise  the  audience  addressed  primarily 
by  Mr.  Goldsmith.  He  says  that  his  book 
was  written  for  the  general  reader.  Conse- 
quently he  has  devoted  much  space  to  a 
preliminary  study  of  certain  factors  and 
forces  in  modern  life  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  war.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  soon  met  in  reading  the  book,  be- 
cause he  asks  the  question  in  the  second 
chapter  “Do  Christians  want  war”?  His 
reply  to  the  accusation  that  Christianity 
has  failed,  is  that  the  Christianity  that  has 
been  tried  has  certainly  failed.  He  agrees 
with  those  who  say  that  Christianity  failed 
to  prevent  the  world  war.  But,  and  here 
is  the  saving  clause,  he  says  that  the 
particular  kind  of  Christianity  that  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  is  nominal  and  formal  and  mystic 
Christianity;  theological,  ecclesiastical  and 
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sacerdotal  Christianity.  Some  other  kind 
of  Christianity  will  have  to  be  tried. 

As  to  the  object  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  Mr.  Goldsmith  says  that  it  is  not  a 
cross  between  militarism  and  pacifism.  It 
is  a modus  operandi,  it  is  a compromise 
with  perfection,  it  is  a frank  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  the 
truth  is  in  the  metal  of  the  rod.  It  is 
practical  idealism,  a tentative  effort  in 
creative  statesmanship.  He  is  frank  to 
admit  that  the  League  has  no  diagram  of 
duty  for  the  nation,  no  plans  or  specifica- 
tions for  constructing  an  ideal  world  order. 
No  effort  is  made  to  cloak  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  League’s  proposals  do  not  con- 
stitute an  ideal  arrangement.  He  says 
“the  thing  of  paramount  importance  just 
now  is  not  to  perform  the  miracle  of  spon- 
taneous international  government,  but  to 
take  the  next  steps  in  the  direction  of  world 
order.  ” 

A special  introduction  is  written  by 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  Goldsmith’s  book  has  been  written 
to  advocate  the  principle.  It  is  a serious 
subject  treated  in  popular  vein. 

Radiodynamics,  The  Wireless  Control j of 

Torpedoes  and  other  Mechanisms,  by  B.  F. 

Meissner,  Associate  Member,  Institute  of 

Radio  Engineers,  Expert  Radio  Aide,  U . 

S.  Navy.  New  York.  D.  Van  Nostrand 

Co.  $2.00  net. 

Mr.  Meissner  has  given  us  a general 
descriptive  treatment  of  radiodynamics, 
especially  in  connection  with  mechanisms 
operated  at  a distance.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, curves  and  photographs.  The  con- 
stant and  rapid  progress  of  this  branch  of 
electrical  science  adds  interest  to  any  work 
on  the  subject.  This  book  is  interesting 
to  the  lay  reader,  especially  such  chapters 
as  that  devoted  to  the  radio  research 
laboratory  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr., 
and  his  experiments  with  the  wireless 
control  of  boats  and  torpedoes. 

Hand  Book  for  the  Sanitary  Troops 
of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy.  By  Charles  Field  Mason, 
Colonel  Medical  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  New  York.  Wm.  Wood  & Co. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Colonel  Mason’s 
book  comes  at  an  opportune  time.  The 
appearance  of  a revision  of  Army  Regula- 
tions and  of  the  Manual  of  the  Medical 
Department  has  required  changes  in  this 
book.  The  chapters  have  been  carefully 
revised,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  duties  of  sani- 
tary troops  in  post  and  field  and  then 
furnishes  parts  devoted  to  anatomy  and 
physiology,  first  aid,  meals,  hygiene,  mess 
management  and  cooking,  materia  medica, 
riding,  packing  and  driving  and  minor 
surgery.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs,  drawings  and  charts. 


Do  You  Know  Naval  History? 

AT  THE  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  were  directed  to  the  West  Indies  and  our  Atlantic  coast.  It  was, 
therefore,  something  of  a surprise  when  the  news  of  Dewey’s  May  Day  victory  at  Manila  was  published.  Few  who  have  not 
studied  history  realize  the  cool  daring  of  the  attack  and  the  strain  of  the  subsequent  weeks. 

In  1864,  after  the  disaster  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  in  which  Flusser  was  killed  and  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle  won  the  command 
of  the  North  Carolina  sounds,  a fleet  of  Union  vessels  was  gathered  under  Capt.  Melancthon  Smith.  The  squadron  consisted  of  the 
double-enders  Sassacus,  Mattabesett , Wy aiming  and  Miami,  the  converted  ferryboat  Commodore  Hull  and  the  little  gunboats  Ceres  and 
Whitehead.  An  engagement  took  place  on  May  5th  in  which  the  Albemarle  came  off  without  serious  damage  while  the  Union  fleet  was 
badly  mauled. 

General  Banks’  expedition  up  the  Red  River  was  accompanied  by  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  fleet  under  Rear  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter.  At  Alexandria,  near  Shreveport,  La.,  the  gunboats  were  imprisoned  above  the  falls  by  a low  stage  of  the  river.  A wing  dam, 
built  by  Lt.  Col.  Bailey,  raised  the  water  on  the  falls  and  the  fleet  was  saved. 

In  June,  1810,  Commodore  John  Rodgers  cruised  with  a squadron  off  our  Atlantic  coast.  His  orders  enjoined  him  “to  be  prepared 
and  determined  at  every  hazard  to  vindicate  the  injured  honor  of  our  Navy,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  is  expected 
that,  while  you  conduct  the  force  under  your  command  consistently  with  the  principles  of  a strict  and  upright  neutrality,  vou  are  to 
maintain  and  support  at  every  risk  and  cost  the  dignity  of  our  flag;  and  that,  offering  yourself  no  unjust  aggression,  you  are  to  submit  to 
none,  not  even  a menace  or  threat  from  a force  not  materially  your  superior.’’  With  such  orders,  and  smarting  from  the  Chesapeake- 
Leopard  outrage,  it  is  a wonder  that  the  ships  guns  did  not  go  off  of  themselves.  On  May  16,  1811,  Rodgers  sighted  a man-of-war 
and  made  sail  in  chase.  Coming  up  with  her  at  night,  when  her  force  could  not  be  distinguished,  she  was  hailed  “What  ship  is  that?” 
A second  hail  was  replied  to  with  a shot,  to  which  a shot  was  returned  by  the  President.  The  stranger  then  fired  a broadside  and  the 
American  frigate  answered,  the  action  continuing  for  13  minutes,  when  Rodgers’  adversary  made  off.  She  was  overtaken  next  morning 
and  found  to  be  the  20-gun  sloop  Little  Belt.  She  had  lost  13  men,  killed,  and  19  wounded,  though  the  frigate  had  only  one  boy  wounded. 

Vicksburg,  held  by  the  Confederates,  divided  the  two  parts  of  the  LInion  naval  forces  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  a hard  nut  to  crack. 
One  of  the  attempts  to  get  in  its  rear  was  made  by  the  Navy  in  the  Yazoo  expedition.  The  Yazoo  was  a narrow  and  crooked  stream 
and  the  gunboats  had  a taste  of  cross-country  navigation.  A Confederate  navy  yard  was  located  at  Yazoo  City.  Admiral  Porter 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  this  expedition. 

John  Barry  sailed  for  France  in  1781.  He  commanded  the  Alliance,  mounting  twenty-eight  12-pounders  and  eight  9s,  and  carried 
Henry  Laurens,  our  minister  to  France.  On  the  way  home  the  Alliance  fell  in  with  the  British  sloop-of-war  Atalanta  and  brig  Trepassy. 
1 here  was  no  wind  and  the  smaller  vessels  took  positions  from  which  they  could  hammer  the  Continental  vessel  almost  with  impunity. 
After  more  than  four  hours  a light  breeze  filled  the  frigate's  sails  and  a broadside  from  her  guns  caused  the  surrender  of  the  ship  and 
another  one  brought  the  brig’s  flag  down.  I he  Trepassy  was  made  a cartel  and  sent  to  Halifax  with  the  prisoners,  while  the  Atalanta 
was  recaptured  by  a British  squadron  near  Cape  Cod. 
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1 

The  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  P.  I.,  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  (9  vessels,  40  guns),  under  Rear-Adm.  Montojo,  by  the 
U.  S.  squadron  (7  vessels,  57  guns),  under  Commo.  G.  Dewey,  1898. 

17 

Continental  Schooner  Franklin  (4  guns),  Capt.  Mugford,  captured 
| the  British  Ordnance  Transport  Hope  (6  guns),  off  Boston,  Mass., 
in  sight  of  the  British  fleet,  1776. 

2 

U.  S.  frigates  President  (44  guns),  Commo.  J.  Rodgers,  and  Con- 
gress (38  guns),  Capt.  J.  Smith,  chased  H.  B.  M.  Brig  Curlew 
(18  guns),  Capt.  M.  Head,  1813. 

18 

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  steamers  Monticello  (3  guns),  Capt.  H. 
Engle,  and  Thomas  Freeborn  (2  guns),  Com.  J.  H.  Ward,  with  a 
Confederate  battery  at  Sewell’s  Point,  1861. 

3 

U.  S.  Cutter  Surprize  (10  guns),  Capt.  G.  Conyngham,  captured 
The  British  Packet  Prince  of  Orange  off  the  coa^t  of  Holland,  1777. 

19 

U.  S.  Frigate  Congress  (36  guns),  Capt.  J.  Smith,  captured  the 
British  Brig  Jean  (10  guns),  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1813. 

4 

Occupation  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  by  the  U.  S.  naval  and  land  forces, 
1864. 

20 

Shelling  of  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  by  the 
U.  S.  squadron  under  Act.  Rear-Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  1863. 

5 

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  squadron,  under  Capt.  M.  Smith,  with  the 
C.  S.  Ironclad  Albemarle  (2  guns),  Com.  J.  W.  Cooke,  and  capture 
of  the  C.  S.  Gunboat  Bombshell  (1  gun),  1864. 

21 

Capture  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  by  the  expedition  under  Lieut,  Com. 
K.  R.  Breese,  1863. 

6 

U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Portsmouth  (22  guns),  Com.  J.  Colhoun, 
captured  the  Slave  Brig  Falmouth,  off  Porto  Praya,  1860. 

22 

U.  S.  Schooner  Grampus  (12  guns),  Lieut.  F.  H.  Gregory,  captured 
two  piratical  vessels  near  Campeachy,  Mexico,  1823. 

7 

U.  S.  Brig  Providence  (10  guns),  Capt.  H.  Hacker,  captured  H.  B. 
M.  Brig  Diligent  (12  guns),  Lieut.  T.  Walbeoff,  at  sea,  after  an 
action  of  one  hour,  1779. 

23 

U.  S.  gunboat  flotilla  captured  the  British  Ship  William,  off  New- 
port, R.  I.,  1814. 

8 

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  Ironclad  Monitor  (2  guns),  Lieut.  W.  N. 
Jeffers,  and  five  gunboats,  with  the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Sewell’s  Point,  Va.,  1862. 

24 

Engagement  of  the  U.  S.  Gunboat  Samar  (5  guns),  Lieut.  G.  C. 
Day,  with  a party  of  Filipino  insurgents  at  Maitiaguit,  P.  I.,  1901. 

9 

Passage  of  Bailey’s  Dam,  Red  River,  La.,  by  the  U.  S.  squadron 
under  Rear-Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  1864. 

25 

Recapture  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Va.,  by  the  U.  S.  Marines, 
1862. 

10 

The  Battle  of  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  between  the  U.  S.  gunboat  flotilla, 
under  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  and  the  Confederate  gunboats,  under 
Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  1862. 

26 

Expedition  up  the  Ashepoo  and  South  Edisto  Rivers,  S.  C.,  under 
Lt.  Com.  E.  E.  Stone,  in  co-operation  with  a land  force  under 
Gen.  W.  Birney,  1864 

11 

Destruction  of  the  C.  S.  Ironclad  Virginia  off  Craney  Island,  Va., 
1862. 

27 

Attack  upon  Fort  George,  Lake  Ontario,  Canada,  by  the  U.  S. 
squadron  (9  vessels,  64  guns)  under  Commo.  I.  Chauncey,  1813. 

12 

Bombardment  of  the  defences  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  by  the  U.  S. 
squadron,  under  Rear-Adm.  W.  T.  Sampson,  1898. 

28 

U.  S.  Frigate  Essex  (32  guns),  Capt.  D.  Porter, captured  two  British 
privateers  and  three  whaling  ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1813. 

13 

Joint  army  and  navy  expedition  to  Mill  Creek,  Va.,  1864. 

29 

U.  S.  Frigate  Alliance  (32  guns),  Capt.  J.  Barry,  captured  H.  B.  M. 
ships  Atalanta  (20  guns)  and  Trepassy  (14  guns),  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  after  an  action  of  5 hours,  1781. 

7^ 

Privateer  Ship  Anaconda  (13  guns),  Capt.  N.  Shaler,  captured  the 
British  Packet  Express  (11  guns),  off  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
after  an  action  of  35  minutes,  1813. 

30 

Reconnoissance  in  the  James  River,  Va.,  by  the  U.  S.  steamers 
Maratanza  (6  guns),  Lieut.  T.  H.  Stevens,  and  Aroostook  (4  guns), 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Beaumont,  1862. 

15 

Attack  upon  Fort  Darling  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  by  the  U.  S. 
ironclads  Galena  (6  guns).  Com.  J.  Rodgers,  and  Monitor  (2  guns), 
Lieut.  W.  N.  Jeffers,  1862. 

31 

Armed  reconnoissance  before  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  U.  S. 
battleships  Massachusetts  (16  guns)  and  Iowa  (18  guns),  and  the 
Cruiser  New  Orleans  (10  guns),  under  Commo.  W.  S.  Schley.  1898. 

16 

Affair  between  the  U.  S.  Frigate  President  (44  guns),  Commo.  J. 
Rodgers,  and  11.  B.  M.  Sloop  of  War  Little  Belt  (22  guns),  Com. 
A.  B.  Bingham,  at  sea,  1811. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Responsive  Democracy 

Two  circumstances  of  unusual  interest  and  valuable 
instruction  marked  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany 
iand  the  legislation  providing  for  universal  military  service 
by  selective  draft. 

The  first  and  the  more  important,  though  the  less 
spectacular,  was  the  President’s  courage  and  skill  in 
bringing  the  thought  of  the  nation  into  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  From  the  beginning  of  our  foreign 
trouble  he  had  been  patient  to  the  point  that  many  of  us 
feared  that  he  might  not  rise  to  the  occasion  in  a manner 
'consistent  with  the  nation’s  honor  and  necessary  for  the 
nation’s  welfare.  But  perhaps  he  was  wiser  than  those 
who  were  eager  for  earlier  action.  He  had  convinced  the 
country  and  the  world  that  the  United  States  under  his 
executive  leadership  would  not  enter  the  war  under 
impulse  or  without  compelling  provocation.  Hence, 
when  he  made  the  fateful  move,  a responsive  democracy 
approved  without  hesitation  his  solemn  pledge  of  our 
fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor  in  defense  of 
American  rights  and  in  vindication  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Likewise  when  he  offered  his  deliberate  judgment 
in  favor  of  universal  military  service  contrary  to  our  past 
policy  of  volunteer  enlistment,  the  people  again  responded 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  In  this  particular  the 
President  had  the  benefit  of  many  persuasive  influences 
preceding.  Among  them  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
has  been  the  Navy  League,  with  its  intelligent  and  per- 
severing advocacy  of  thorough  preparedness,  but  such 
influences  were  crystallized  by  the  President’s  timely 
declaration. 

In  contrast  with  this  leadership,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a well-nigh  unanimous  public  opinion,  was  the 
hesitant  and  invertebrate  attitude  of  the  Congress  in  a 
crisis  requiring  courage  of  conviction  and  the  boldness  of 
statesmanship  willing  to  risk  its  office  upon  its  judgment. 
Scores  of  members  of  Congress  followed  blindly  the  senti- 
mental precedent  for  the  volunteer  system  without 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  hour  or  the  altered  conditions 
of  a world  contest.  There  is  respect  for  a man  who 
adheres  to  his  convictions,  even  though  he  may  be  fettered 
by  tradition  or  bound  by  Bourbonism.  But  many  more 
scores  of  congressmen  refused  to  exercise  any  mind  of  their 
own,  miserably  failed  to  inform  themselves  and  to  take 


responsibility  of  action,  and  supinely  awaited  or  shirkingly 
invited  the  instruction  of  their  constituents  upon  the 
policy  of  universal  service.  I believe  thoroughly  in  the 
principle  of  representative  government,  but  representative 
government  becomes  a farce  when  the  representative 
appointed  to  discharge  a responsibility  refuses  to  use  his 
own  mind  and  asks  his  people  to  tell  him  how  to  vote 
upon  a detail  which  can  be  correctly  determined  only 
upon  information  which  the  representative  is  in  the  best 
position  to  obtain.  If  President  Wilson  had  pursued  the 
policy  of  many  members  of  Congress,  if  he  had  lacked 
the  courage  to  study  the  problem  and  give  the  people  his 
judgment,  and  if  he  had  asked  them  to  tell  him  what  to 
do,  the  nation  would  now  be  in  a pitiable  plight  of  humilia- 
tion and  disgrace,  for  in  the  quiet  places  of  the  countryside 
and  in  the  busy  throngs  of  commercial  activities  we,  the 
people,  are  unable  to  discern  the  perils  which  threaten 
the  nation,  and  as  we  incline  through  worthy  emotions  as 
well  as  self  interest  to  follow  the  paths  of  peace  we  would 
have  instructed  the  President  no  doubt  to  keep  out  of  the 
war.  Fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  President  was  cou- 
rageous enough  to  reveal  the  truth  to  us  and  the  people 
responded  with  equal  courage,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  are  set  upon  a course  of  solemn  duty  in  the  way 
determined  by  high  necessity.  Otherwise,  we  might  have 
blundered  blindly  into  the  shambles  of  a slaughter  pre- 
pared for  us,  in  the  wiles  of  German  purpose,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  frightful  contest.  1 hat  would  have 
been  our  fate  if  we  had  relied  upon  those  members  of 
Congress,  who,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  asked  us,  who  were 
without  information,  to  direct  them  whom  we  had  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  us  and  whom  we  had  sent  to  the  seat 
of  government  to  learn  the  truth  as  there  known  and 
plain  to  the  understanding  of  men  willing  to  be  informed 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  public  service. 

In  the  trial  ahead  of  us  there  will  be  many  occasions,  no 
doubt,  when  the  people  at  home  will  not  understand  and 
when  they  may  be  tempted  to  criticise  after  the  manner  of 
democracies  always  and  everywhere.  In  normal  times 
such  criticism  is  wholesome;  even  in  critical  times  it  is  not 
amiss  if  it  be  tempered  with  patience  as  of  a principal 
properly  inquiring  why  his  agent  is  pursuing  a given 
course.  But  it  is  important,  indeed  vital,  for  our  members 
of  Congress  to  realize  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  cheerfully  approve  any  action  which  a man  of  ordinary 
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intelligence  may  be  able  to  justify  to  their  wisdom.  And 
it  is  a reflection  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  a 
congressman  to  assume  that  they  will  not  see  as  clearly 
as  he  sees,  or  that  they  will  not  be  as  true  as  he  is  in  any 
test  of  their  judgment  or  their  patriotism.  In  a time  like 
this  timidity  of  statesmanship  is  almost  as  base  as  coward- 
ice on  the  field  of  battle.  We,  the  people,  will  excuse 
errors  of  judgment ; we  will  not  excuse  hesitation.  We  will 
follow  courageous  and  intelligent  leadership  but  we  will 
damn  leaders  who  look  back  or  who  wait  for  us  to  push 
them  on.  When  our  liberties  are  imperiled,  when  we 
are  at  war,  we  know  enough  to  understand  that  we  must 
waive  the  ordinary  processes  of  democracy  and  must 
behave  as  soldiers  called  to  battle.  We  do  not  ask  to  be 
consulted  in  problems  of  strategy;  we  ask  only  that  our 
commanders  lead  us  safely,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
lead  upon  their  own  responsibility  we  shall  insist  upon 
other  commanders.  Clarence  Ousley. 

Why  Not? 

TIIE  United  States  has  lived  so  long  in  splendid  isola- 
tion that  it  will  be  hard  in  some  ways  to  realize  the 
change  made  by  our  entrance  into  the  war.  At  present, 
for  instance,  our  laws  forbid  a foreigner  to  hold  a com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Army.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  change  this  for  the  period  of  the  war?  Though 
many  Americans  are  serving  in  the  Allied  armies  and  a 
number  of  them  have  obtained  commissions,  many  more 
will  be  needed  to  train  our  new  levies.  Why  not  allow 
British  and  French  officers  to  be  commissioned  in  our 
army,  not  only  to  act  as  instructors  but  to  have  direct 
authority  over  the  men?  Indeed,  should  not  all  dis- 
qualifications of  the  foreigner  be  removed  during  the 
war,  in  favor  of  our  Allies? 

A Suggestion 

THE  German  attempt  to  starve  Great  Britain  by 
indiscriminate  sinking  of  ships,  neutral  as  well  as 
allied,  will  no  doubt  be  met  in  time.  Meanwhile  there 
appears  to  exist  a real  danger  of  food  shortage  in  Europe, 
which  it  is  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  relieve.  There 
are  now  in  allied  territory  many  thousands  of  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners,  all  of  whom  must  be  cared  for  and  fed. 
Why  not  let  the  United  States  care  for  them  over  here? 
They  could  be  brought  back  upon  the  returning  food  and 
munition  ships  and  might,  indeed,  guarantee  these  vessels 
against  attack — though  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
Prussians  this  may  be  questioned.  We  can  then  feed 
these  men  in  prison  camps  in  the  United  States,  relieving 
our  allies  of  that  task  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  the  food  for  these  prisoners. 

Inventions  vs  Hard  Work 

AMERICANS  now  realize  in  full  the  greatness  of  the 
submarine  menace,  but  we  fear  that  our  national 
self  complacency  leads  us  to  harbor  the  delusion  that 
American  ingenuity  is  going  to  produce  some  wonderful 
invention,  some  sort  of  device  that  will  abolish  this  dan- 
ger. We  think  that  our  press  and  our  public  men  will 
do  well  to  analyze  the  situation  to  discourage  any  feeling 
of  over-confidence  as  to  the  discovery  of  such  a cure  all. 

It  is  the  nature  of  inventions  that  they,  like  many  other 
things,  must  be  nursed  through  a period  of  infancy. 
Inventions  do  not  come  to  maturity  in  a day.  Mytho- 


logical Minerva  was  about  the  only  thing  ever  sprang  int 
mature  existence  in  an  instant.  Military  and  naval  ini 
ventions,  like  others,  must  go  through  the  period  c] 
creeping  and  crawling  before  they  stand  and  walk.  It  ij 
unusual  for  an  invention  to  become  practical  and  have  it 
accessory  apparatus  in  working  order  inside  of  a yea 
and  a war  like  this  is  a very  poor  time  in  which  to  stars 
to  experiment. 

Rather  let  us  turn  back  to  those  simple  things  that  w 
know  and  apply  them  for  solving  this  difficult  problem 

Our  naval  officers  are  not  carried  away  with  the  though: 
that  any  invention  is  going  to  furnish  a solution  over  night 
We  may  be  sure  that  they  are  working  on  well-tried  an< 
dependable  lines.  The  roughest  sort  of  an  analysis  wil 
show  that  there  are  three  lines  to  be  followed.  First,  am 
most  important,  to  try  to  pen  up  the  submarine  at  it 
source.  This  is  a huge  problem,  which  will  tax  to  the  ful 
the  capacity  of  American  factories  to  produce  mines,  nets 
and  other  obstructive  obstacles. 

Second,  the  submarine  may  be  destroyed  after  it  ha: 
got  clear  and  is  at  sea,  and  on  this  problem  our  service  i: 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Allies.  Sometimes  th< 
public  has  been  given  to  understand  that  this  part  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  a multitude  of  motor  boats 
but  our  naval  officers  do  not  think  so.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  has  several  thousand  motor  boat; 
locked  up  in  her  harbors  and  taking  no  part  in  the  presenij 
activity.  Technical  men  are  not  disposed  to  count  ver\ 
much  on  the  110-foot  submarine  chasers,  which  although 
fine  for  harbor  work,  are  not  large  enough  to  keep  the  se£j 
for  more  than  a few  days  at  a time.  Indeed  it  is  the  facl 
that  the  destroyer  is  about  the  smallest  type  of  vessel  that 
is  effective  against  the  submarine  once  she  has  reached  the 
open  sea.  To  build  destroyers  takes  time  and  money. 
Our  fleet  is  inadequately  supplied  with  them,  but  we  mat 
be  sure  that  all  we  can  do  to  help  with  destroyers  will  be 
done. 

Third,  the  submarine  difficulty  will  be  overcome  il 
non-sinkable  ships  carry  our  cargo.  Here  American  in- 
genuity has  a fair  field.  If  we  can  build  big  ships,  fast 
ships,  armed  ships,  which  a torpedo  cannot  sink,  then  the 
submarine  menace  is  passed. 

Readers  of  Sea  Power  will  do  well  to  watch  develop- 
ment along  these  three  lines. 

The  Task  of  Supplying  Knitted  Garments 

FOR  a number  of  years  we  have  had  a “warm  weather 
Navy”.  The  ships  have  gone  South  in  the  winter  for 
drill  and  manoeuvers  in  West  Indian  waters,  and  have  come 
North  again  in  summer.  By  keeping  the  vessels  in  tem- 
perate waters,  instruction  has  gone  forward  regularly 
and  the  comfort  of  the  men  has  been  assured.  Now, 
however,  the  navy  must  do  its  task  wherever  wanted, 
North  or  South,  warm  weather  or  cold.  As  pointed  out 
before,  the  regulation  clothing  outfit  can  be  advantageously 
supplemented  by  warm  knitted  garments,  such  as  those 
supplied  by  the  Navy  League’s  Comfort  Committee,  and 
approved  by  the  Navy  Department.  Counting  the 
regular  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  and  the  Nav  al 
Reserve,  there  will  be  at  least  225,000  men  afloat.  It  is 
sale  to  say  that  not  less  than  200,000  of  these  men  should 
have  com  tort  stores  once  or  twice  a year.  The  average 
outfit  as  provided  by  the  Comforts  Committee  costs,  for 
material  alone,  about  S3. 00.  To  supply  all  these  men  with 
a single  outfit  will  mean  at  least  $600,000.  In  other 
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words,  the  Navy  League  has  got  to  raise  a million  dollars 
i year  for  raw  material  to  supply  knitted  garments  to  the 
navy.  Besides  this  the  garments  must  be  made  and  the 
women  of  the  country  organized  and  started  to  knitting. 
This  work  is  under  way  and  our  news  columns  mention 
many  sections,  but  the  members  of  the  League  should 
understand  that  this  will  be  a continuing  work,  as  these 
garments  must  be  furnished  in  great  quantities.  In  other 
words,  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  supply  a million 
dollars’  worth  of  comfort  stores  to  our  bluejackets  and 
marines. 

Members  of  the  Navy  League  may  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  on  the  destroyer  flotilla  now  on  foreign 
service  have  been  supplied  with  comfort  stores,  knitted 
by  the  patriotic  women  of  the  League.  1 he  marines  who 
go  abroad  in  command  of  Colonel  Doyen  are  also  being 
supplied  with  additional  garments  by  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League. 

Use  the  Pacific 

MUCH  of  the  lumber  supply  of  the  United  States  is 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  many  of  the  new  wooden 
freight  ships  will  be  built  there.  The  Pacific  is  free  of 
submarines  and  will  almost  certainly  remain  so.  These 
ships  could  be  used  to  transport  ammunition  and  soldiers 
to  Vladivostock  and  to  the  eastern  front  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway.  This  road  is  now  double  tracked. 
When  Russia  fought  Japan  it  was  only  a single  track 
road,  yet  all  the  thousands  of  Russian  troops  in  Manchuria 
were  sent  over  it,  as  well  as  the  food  and  munitions  to 
supply  them.  These  ships  could  be  made  extremely 
useful  in  this  work.  Besides  the  actual  reenforcement  of 
Russia  by  this  means,  the  moral  effect  of  American  troops 
on  the  eastern  front  would  be  incalculable. 

Lessons  for  Us  from  Gallipoli 

IT  MAY  be  that  unreadiness  for  war  and  confusion  of 
counsel  at  the  beginning  of  a conflict  with  a foreign 
power  are  part  of  the  price  that  a democratic  nation  pays 
for  democracy.  At  any  rate  the  British  have  paid  heavily 
in  the  fruitless  Dardanelles  campaign.  The  report  of  the 
commission,  headed  by  the  Late  Lord  Cromer,  that  in- 
vestigated this  fiasco  is  full  of  suggestions  for  us. 

The  expedition  was,  in  the  first  place,  political  and  was 
proposed  as  the  “ideal  defense  of  Egypt”.  In  the  second, 
place  the  War  Council  did  not  get  the  real  opinions  of  its 
naval  advisers  and  misunderstood  their  silence.  The 
experts  did  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  express  opinion 
unless  asked  to  do  so,  nor  intimate  dissent.  Their  func- 
tions were,  to  a great  extent,  differently  understood  by 
themselves  and  the  ministerial  members  ol  the  Council. 
This  misapprehension  on  both  sides  was  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
“practically  brought  to  an  end  the  use  of  the  navy  as  an 
.offensive  weapon,  ” caused  a loss  of  prestige  and  encouraged 
the  enemy. 

Let  us  apply  the  lesson  to  the  United  States. 

Like  Great  Britain,  we  have  a civilian  at  the  head  of 
leach  of  the  fighting  departments,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
American  people  will  ever  change  this.  No  matter  how 
(great  these  men  be  they  can  never  hope  to  master  the 
technical  details  to  which  officers  have  devoted  their 
i entire  careers,  but  should  reserve  their  powers  for  the 
broad  duties  of  directing  policy  and  the  administration  of 
their  departments. 


We  have  a General  Board,  but  this  is  created  only  by 
the  Secretary’s  order,  is  not  recognized  by  law  and  is 
powerless  and  speechless,  except  when  the  Secretary  asks 
it  to  recommend  to  him  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  once 
in  the  history  of  the  Board  has  the  Secretary  transmitted 
its  recommendations  to  the  legislative  branch. 

Then  we  have  an  Office  of  Operations  which  is  supposed 
to  correspond  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  army  but  it  has 
no  power  whatever  except  such  as  may  be  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Secretary,  and  no  such  delegation  has  ever  been 
made. 

In  short,  our  system  has  the  same  inherent  defects  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  in  pointing  out  this  fact  we 
disclaim  any  thought  of  personal  criticism  of  any  official. 
Fifty  years  of  peaceful  routine,  only  slightly  disturbed  by 
the  Spanish  War,  have  developed  this  vicious  system 
and  the  fault  lies,  not  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary,  but 
on  past  Congresses  and  on  the  American  people. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  happen  if  we  had  in  con- 
templation a campaign  similar  to  that  of  Gallipoli. 

The  matter  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  composed  of  certain  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Each  one  of  them  would  get  such  advice  as  he  desired  from 
the  experts  and  he  would  follow  that  advice  or  not  as  he 
saw  fit.  Then  these  civilians  would  meet,  and  no  naval 
officer — not  even  a representative  of  the  General  Board, 
not  even  the  Chief  of  Operations — has  any  right  to  be 
present  or  to  know  what  goes  on.  Even  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  profit  by  their  advice  it  would  be  delivered 
second  hand,  with  all  of  the  error  to  which  such  technical 
matters  are  liable  when  passed  from  the  expert  through  a 
layman  to  a body  of  other  laymen. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of 
the  Navy — both  civilians,  no  matter  how  capable- — should 
make  a recommendation  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  that  body  would  assume  that  the  matter  had 
been  passed  on  by  the  experts.  If  either  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  military  branches  had  misunderstood  their 
experts  the  other  members  of  the  board  would  not,  under 
the  present  law,  have  either  the  opportunity  or  the  power 
of  reassuring  themselves  first  hand. 

Let  us  point  out  that  to-day  laws  are  being  made  which 
are  vesting  arbitrary  and  unusual  powers  in  the  hands  of 
government  officials  on  the  plea  of  public  necessity  or  the 
necessity  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  The  very  question 
of  what  we  shall  eat  and  what  price  we  may  charge  for  our 
own  possessions,  etc.,  are  being  willingly  given  up  by  the 
people  in  this  emergency. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  cannot  exercise  all  of 
these  powers  himself  and  they  must  necessarily  be  exer- 
cised, in  the  first  instance,  by  his  assistants  or  by  clerks, 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  there  is 
absolutely  no  movement  to  put  into  the  hands  of  military 
or  naval  people  any  authority  whatever.  The  military 
and  naval  experts  of  this  country,  trained  by  the  public 
at  the  public  expense,  are  by  Congress  absolutely  deprived 
of  all  authority  and  are  forbidden  even  to  speak,  yet  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  distrust  the  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy. 

We  think  that  the  task  of  this  country  is  difficult 
enough,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  We  think 
that  the  accumulated  mistakes  and  neglect  of  the  last 
fifty  years  are  liable  to  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  are  now  trying  to  undo  the  evil  that  the  pacifists 
have  done,  and  we  believe  that  those  who  are  thus  trying 
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should  have  every  possible  help,  that  somebody  should 
be  required  to  assist  in  bearing  their  burden,  and  we 
believe  that  they  and  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  some 
responsibility  and  some  authority  placed  upon  the  experts. 
We  do  not  see  that  harm  can  come  from  this  but,  if  it  is 
not  done,  our  brothers  and  our  sons  will,  with  their  lives, 
pay  the  penalty.  Every  citizen  who  has  a member  of  his 
family  in  the  army  or  navy  and  who  fails  to  interest 
himself  in  this  question  or  who  neglects  to  urge  upon  the 
legislative  branch  that  due  authority  be  given  to  the 
experienced  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy  for  use  in 
this  crisis,  will  later  have  it  upon  his  conscience  that  his 
failure  to  perform  this  plain  duty  must  be  recorded  as  a 
contributing  cause  for  the  sorrow  and  affliction  that  will 
in  this  war  come  upon  him. 

Fighting  Men  First 

The  truth  within  the  oft-repeated  adage  “Love  is 
blind”  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  that  expres- 
sion is  commonly  used  in  jest.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, and  observant,  thoughtful,  Navy  Leaguers  see,  that 
the  same  soft  indictment  may  be  found  against  lovers  of 
their  country. 

Since  the  war  became  a reality,  all  our  good  citizens, 
men,  women  and  children,  have  been  so  eager  to  do 
patriotic  work  that  the  majority  have  not  stopped  to 
think  of  logical  and  orderly  methods  to  apply  this  un- 
leashed energy. 

Preparedness  is  not  only  not  finished  but  just  com- 
menced. 

Let’s  get  our  fighters  ready  first. 

Find  them.  Enroll  them.  Equip  them  completely 
with  every  instrument  and  convenience  that  this,  the 
rich,  great,  democratic,  nation  can  supply. 

After  that  is  accomplished,  surgical  appliances  and 
methods  to  relieve  suffering  may  well  be  in  order. 

We  suggest  that  il  our  preparation  of  fighting  men  and 
machinery  be  complete  and  timely  the  use  of  surgical  and 
hospital  appliances  will  be  chiefly  needed  by  the  enemy. 

A Tribute  from  the  British  Navy 

ON  May  17  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  Great  Britain  entertained  the  London 
representatives  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
at  luncheon.  We  have  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  British  League,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  re- 
lations have  become  even  more  cordial.  The  prominence 
of  the  British  League  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  future  of  our 
own  organization.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
some  notes  of  the  activities  of  the  British  organization, 
many  of  which  have  been  duplicated  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

Press  reports  have  spoken  of  this  luncheon  as  having 
been  given  to  American  naval  officers.  This  is  an  error, 
as  the  officers  of  our  destroyer  squadron  had  reported  for 
duty  and  were  at  sea,  and  the  luncheon  was  given  as  noted 
above,  to  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

I here  were  present,  among  other  distinguished  guests, 
Sir  Edward  ( arson,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  First  Sea  Lord.  These  two  men 
control  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  In  this  country 
no  officers  have  yet  made  reputations  comparable  to 
theirs,  and  only  the  late  Admiral  Dewey,  an  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Navy  League,  was  in  their  class. 
Sir  Edward  ( arson,  who  proposed  a toast  to  the  United 


States  Navy,  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  our  naval  force  ; 
“ No  more  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  new  worl 
and  the  old,”  said  he,  “has  ever  happened  than  tl 
arrival  of  this  flotilla  of  destroyers  in  our  waters,  side  b 
side  with  our  navy.  . . . We  are  now,  from  this  da 

forward,  out  together  to  preserve  the  real  freedom  of  th 
seas,  and  we  mean  to  do  it.  ” 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  Finite 
States  knew  of  the  dispatch  of  this  flotilla,  fitted  out  a 
the  vessels  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  with  comfot 
supplies  and  extra  knitted  garments,  and  kept  silen 
Other  preparedness  societies,  so  far  as  we  know,  di 
nothing.  Every  commanding  officer  in  the  flotilla  know 
the  Navy  League  and  what  it  is  doing  for  the  comfort  c 
his  men. 

I'he  time  has  come  for  our  members  to  be  proud  of  thei 
organization  and  to  wrear  the  Navy  League  button  as 
badge  of  honor. 

Shipbuilding  Requires  Specialists 

IN  a recent  speech  David  Lloyd  George  said  that  th< 
winning  of  this  war  would  depend  on  ships.  It  i 
America’s  part  to  supply  them  as  quickly  and  in  as  larg< 
large  numbers  as  possible.  This  wall  be  no  easy  task 
for  our  shipyards,  after  years  of  stagnation,  have,  in  th< 
last  three  years,  become  suddenly  busy.  Orders  have  out 
grown  facilities  and  even  with  the  new  yards  that  haw 
sprung  up  there  is  still  a shortage.  There  is  a shortag( 
of  skilled  labor  also,  for  shipbuilding  is  a trade  that  re 
quires  many  specialists  and  in  each  branch  the  workmer 
serve  long  apprenticeship.  Even  in  the  matter  of  tht 
wooden  ships,  which  sound  so  simple  to  build,  there  art 
many  difficulties.  The  ordinary  house  carpenter  is  b\ 
no  means  a shipwright  and  wdien  first  applying  himself  tc 
marine  work  is  bewfildered  by  new  conditions.  Caulkers 
the  men  who  drive  into  a ship’s  seams  oakum  to  keep  out 
the  wmter,  are  scarce,  and  each  wooden  ship  has  some  five 
miles  of  seam  into  wfflich  must  be  driven  three  or  four 
threads  of  oakum.  This  means  that  caulkers  must  be 
trained.  Indeed,  house  carpenters,  joiners  and  other 
workmen  wall  need  considerable  instruction  before  they 
will  be  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  shipbuilding. 
Nevertheless,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties,  the  ships 
must  be  built  so  that  they  may  carry  supplies  of  food  and 
war  material  to  our  Allies  on  the  firing  line. 

Officers  for  the  New  Merchantmen 

AMERICANS  were  once  a seafaring  people,  but  after 
the  Civil  War  the  development  of  the  West  and  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  railroads  distracted  our  atten- 
tion and  the  trident  fell  from  our  grasp.  Our  shipping 
declined — seamen  and  officers  became  scarce. 

To-day  we  are  building  a great  fleet  of  merchant  vessels, 
both  wood  and  stee’.  All  of  these  will  require  officers  and 
the  question  arises,  where  will  they  be  obtained? 

It  seems  as  if  our  restrictive  navigation  laws  should  be 
modified,  at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war,  so  that  men 
with  sea  experience  may  be  obtained  to  handle  these 
vessels.  There  are  many  retired  naval  officers  of  high 
rank  who,  no  doubt,  would  volunteer  to  command  one 
or  a fleet  of  the  new  wooden  cargo  ships,  for  though  they 
are  on  the  retired  list  they  are  anxious  to  do  their  bit  and 
their  age  would  not  be  against  them  for  this  work. 

Furthermore,  the  Allies  have  lost  many  merchant 
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essels  and  consequently  have  a number  of  officers  out  of 
mployment.  Why  not  permit  these  men  to  command 
nd  officer  ships  of  our  fleet  for  the  period  of  the  war.'' 

After  all,  this  task  of  supplying  our  co-workers  with  food 
nd  munitions  is  a military  matter.  Regulations  made 
n peace  time,  sometimes  even  at  the  dictate  of  union  labor, 
hould  not  apply  to  our  Allies  nor  prevent  us  from  doing 
air  work. 

Cuba’s  Practical  Gratitude 

[N  1898  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
swept  the  President  and  Congress  into  war  with 
jpain.  Under  Spanish  misrule  conditions  in  ( uba,  at 
>ur  very  door,  had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  Ameri- 
■an  people  decided  to  end  them.  Europeans  looked  on 
his  as  largely  a war  of  conquest,  and  predicted  that  our 
roops  would  never  leave  Cuba.  They  did  leave,  and  Cuba, 
jacked  by  the  United  States,  is  to-day  a free  republic. 

The  Cubans  are  grateful  to  us  for  our  action  nineteen 
rears  ago,  and  their  gratitude  has  taken  a practical  form. 
Their  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  was  made  to 
repay  their  debt  to  us.  They  came  into  the  war  promptly 
md  unhesitatingly.  We  have  delayed  since  191-1, 
ilthough  we  owed  our  liberty  to  France  and  the  assistance 
hat  the  French  rendered  us  in  our  Revolution. 

Cuba’s  action  deprives  Germany  of  any  possible  base 
or  submarines  along  her  extended  coast  line  with  its 
nany  outlying  keys,  and  also  opens  to  us  and  to  our  Allies 
he  use  of  Cuba’s  ports  for  our  own  fighting  ships. 

This  action  of  our  sister  republic  is  a splendid  one  and 
should  be  applauded  by  all  loyal  Americans. 

Team  Work  in  War  Time 

COLONEL  Roosevelt  and  180,000  other  patriots  put 
in  hours  of  labor  anent  an  expeditionary  force. 

2.  The  House  of  Representatives  put  in  hours  of  talk 
and  said  “you  can’t  go.” 

3.  The  Colonel  and  his  voluntary  staff  put  in  more 
hours  calling  off  the  expedition. 

4.  The  House  talked  more  and  reversed  itself. 

5.  The  Colonel  and  staff  put  in  days  in  reviving  the 
project. 

6.  The  Senate  put  in  both  days  and  hours,  and  refused 
to  concur. 

7.  The  House  declined  to  reverse  itself  again. 

8.  Long  travail  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

9.  The  Senate  overruled  itself  and  the  legislation  was 
passed. 

10.  The  180,000  orally  mobilized. 

11.  The  President  undid  all  that  the  others  had  done. 

12.  “As  you  were!” 

13.  Net  result — we  allowed  at  least  25,000  more  of  the 
men  whom  we  hail  as  our  “allies  ’ to  sacrifice  their  lives 
during  this  period  of  vain  belief  that  we  would  do  our  fair 
share. 

14.  Would  not  one  square  letter  or  five  minutes  of 
man  to  man  talk  between  the  President  and  the  Ex- 
President  have  been  worth  while? 


A Great  National  Asset 

THE  country  may  thank  the  Navy  League  for  the 
thought  and  the  work  which  crystallized  in  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  for  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  is  a great  national  asset  to-day.  Through  them 
great  experiments  are  being  tried,  great  economies  are 
being  effected  and  great  lessons  will  be  learned  which  may 
repay  us  many  fold  the  entire  cost  of  this  war.  One 
great  service  will  be  the  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  the 
Sherman  Law. 

We  Must  Reduce  Consumption 

THE  government  wants  eight  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
food,  clothes,  fuel,  shelter  and  transportation  for  its 
own  employees  and  the  employees  of  the  agencies  that  are 
working  for  it,  and  for  the  use  of  our  allies.  Its  demand 
is  urgent.  It  must  have  these  supplies  and  the  people  of 
the  country  must  reduce  their  consumption  so  as  to  give 
them  to  the  government.  The  situation  is  very  compli- 
cated because  we  expect  short  crops.  Every  year  we 
consume,  or  sell  abroad,  all  that  we  produce.  If  the 
demands  of  the  government  represent  an  extra  consump- 
tion it  can  be  met  only  by  somebody  else  not  consuming. 

Let  Each  Bear  His  Share  of  the  Burden 

DEBATES  in  Congress  indicate  that  many  congress- 
men believe  that  the  war  taxes  can  be  paid  without 
touching  the  majority  of  the  people.  Mr.  Lenroot  is 
reported  as  arguing  in  favor  of  omitting  certain  taxes 
because  they  hit  every  home  in  the  land.  Why  shouldn’t 
they  hit  every  home  in  the  land?  Does  he  believe,  or 
does  he  want  his  constituents  to  believe,  that  he  does  not 
regard  them  as  being  as  loyal,  as  patriotic  and  as  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  country  as  are  the  richer 
people?  If  he  believes  that,  I pity  him.  The  hope  for 
this  country,  the  hope  for  democracy  in  all  times,  rests 
with  the  plain  man,  who  feels  pride  in  doing  his  share  of  the 
work  and  bearing  his  share  of  the  general  burden.  The 
congressman  who  believes  that  his  constituents  are  not 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  war,  which  is  fought 
for  liberty  and  democracy,  insults  them.  The  great, 
plain  people  of  this  country  are  not  shirkers;  and  congress- 
men who  misrepresent  them  will  find  that  out. 

Let  All  Save 

TWENTY-FIVE  million  of  our  people  can’t  save. 

Seventy-five  million — those  having  incomes  between 
one  thousand  and  three  thousand — can  save,  but  don’t. 
Five  million  people — those  having  incomes  of  three 
thousand  or  over — with  their  families  and  dependents, 
can  save,  and  do  save.  Congress  wants  the  country  to 
think  that  these  five  million  people  can  save  enough  out 
of  their  consumption  to  supply  the  country  with  all  that 
it  needs  for  the  army  and  navy  and  the  workmen  of 
private  employers  who  will  supply  munitions  for  our 
government  and  for  our  allies.  They  can’t.  The  eighty 
million  people  who  can  save  must  all  save. 
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Memorial  of  American  Economists  to  Congress 

Regarding  War  Finance 


WE,  the  undersigned,  teachers  of 
political  economy,  public  finance,  and 
political  science  in  American  universities 
and  colleges,  respectfully  urge  upon  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  policy  of  taxation  rather 
than  that  of  bond  issues  as  the  principal 
means  of  financing  the  expenditures  of  our 
own  country  in  the  war  on  which  it  has 
embarked. 

The  taxation  policy  is  practicable.  It 
will  prevent  the  price  inflation  which  must 
result  from  large  bond  issues.  It  is  de- 
manded by  social  justice.  It  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

The  argument  in  support  of  these  state- 
ments is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  Taxation  Plan  is  Practicable 

The  taxation  policy  is  practicable,  be- 
cause the  current  income  of  the  people  in 
any  case  must  pay  the  war  expenditures. 
The  choice  between  bond  issues  and  taxa- 
tion is  merely  a choice  whether  the  Govern- 
ment shall  take  income  with  a promise  to 
repay  those  who  furnish  it  or  take  income 
without  such  promise.  The  actual  arms, 
munitions,  and  other  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  use  in  the  war,  except  to  the  small 
extent  that  they  have  been  stored  up  in  the 
past,  must  be  produced  now,  during  the 
war  itself,  not  after  the  war,  and  moreover 
must  be  produced  by  our  own  people. 
The  policy  of  borrowing  within  the  country 
itself  does  no  shift  any  part  of  the  Nation’s 
burden  of  war  expenditures  from  the 
present  to  the  future.  All  it  does  is  to  make 
possible  a different  distribution  of  the 
burden  among  individuals  and  social 
classes,  to  permit  repayment  to  certain 
persons  who  have  contributed  income  dur- 
ing the  war  by  other  persons  after  the  war. 
If  the  people  can  support  the  war  at  all, 
they  can  do  it  on  a cash  basis.  Borrowing 
creates  nothing.  Except  by  borrowing 
abroad,  which  we  cannot  do,  we  can  get 
nothing  which  we  do  not  ourselves  produce. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  a month  or  two 
at  the  outset  to  issue  a limited  amount  of 
bonds,  pending  the  collection  of  increased 
taxes,  but  beyond  these,  which  might  well 
be  made  repayable  within  a year,  no 
necessity  for  bonds  exists. 

Taxation  Prevents  Price  Inflation 

The  taxation  policy  and  no  other  will 
enable  the  country  to  escape  the  enormous 
evils  of  further  inflation.  The  present 
high  level  of  prices  in  Europe  and  America 
is  primarily  due  to  the  war  bonds  and  the 
paper  money  issued  abroad.  If  the  United 
States  joins  on  a huge  scale  in  this  policy 
of  borrowing,  prices  are  bound  to  become 
far  higher  still. 

Price  inflation  is  harmful  even  in  times  of 
peace.  During  a war  it  is  disastrous.  It 
increases  the  cost  of  conducting  the  war. 
It  postpones  victory  and  thus  adds  to  the 
war’s  toll  ol  lives  as  well  as  to  its  money 
expenditures.  By  every  bond  issue  the 
Government  enhances  the  prices  it  must 


pay,  and  thus  creates  the  need  of  more 
bonds.  The  policy  works  against  itself. 

Moreover,  inflation  of  prices  works  in- 
justice between  different  classes  of  society. 
The  burden  rests  chiefly  upon  wage  earners 
and  salary  receivers,  whose  pay  never  rises 
as  fast  as  prices,  and  upon  those  who  re- 
ceive fixed  or  contractual  incomes.  The 
hardship  which  millions  of  our  people  are 
already  suffering  from  the  increased  cost 
of  living  will  be  made  many  fold  greater  if 
the  Government  issues  billions  of  dollars  of 
bonds  to  finance  the  war. 

The  manner  in  which  bond  issues  inflate 
prices  may  be  briefly  explained.  The  bond 
policy  increases  the  amount  of  bank  credit, 
which  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  an  increase 
in  the  currency. 

For  example,  if  the  Government  takes 
$1,000  from  a man  in  taxes  his  credit  or 
purchasing  power  is  lessened  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Government’s  is  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
borrows  $1,000  from  him  the  quantity  of 
purchasing  power  in  existence  is  greatly 
increased.  He  now  has  a bond  worth 
$1,000  on  which  he  can  and  very  often  will 
borrow  at  the  bank.  Say  he  borrows  $800; 
to  lend  him  $800  the  bank  does  not  have  to 
give  up  800  actual  dollars.  Instead  it  gives 
him  a deposit  account  of  $800,  and  in- 
asmuch as  most  of  those  who  present 
checks  do  not  ask  for  actual  cash,  but  have 
their  checks  credited  to  their  deposit 
accounts,  the  bank  can  keep  this  $800  in 
checks  floating  by  setting  aside,  say,  only 
$200  of  actual  cash.  In  other  words,  this 
bond-issue  transaction  has  resulted  in  in- 
creasing the  Government’s  credit  by  $1 ,000, 
in  decreasing  the  man’s  credit  by  only  $200, 
and  in  decreasing  the  bank’s  money  by  only 
$200;  that  is,  there  has  been  a net  increase 
of  credit  currency — checking-deposit  ac- 
counts— of  $600,  in  contrast  with  no  net 
increase  if  taxes  had  been  adopted  instead 
of  bonds. 

If  the  man  had  given  up  his  money  in 
taxes  he  would  have  ceased  to  compete  with 
the  Government  and  other  buyers  of  com- 
modities and  labor  to  the  extent  of  $1,000, 
but  when  the  Government  gives  him  a bond 
for  his  payment  he  is  still  enabled  to  com- 
pete to  the  extent  of  $800.  The  purchasing 
power  of  society  as  a whole  has  increased  by 
$600.  This  inevitably  forces  up  prices. 

The  above  illustrates  the  result  of  a bond 
issue  that  is  taken  by  the  public.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  bonds  are  issued  a large 
part  of  them  will  be  taken  by  banks.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Federal  reserve  banks  will 
buy  these  bonds  wholesale  by  giving  the 
Government  checking  accounts  to  the 
extent  of  the  bonds.  This  causes  immediate 
inflation  to  the  full  amount  of  the  checking 
accounts  thus  created;  that  is,  inflation  to 
100  per  cent  instead  of  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
bond  issue,  as  outlined  in  the  illustration 
above. 

As  the  Government  draws  checks  on 
these  bank  accounts  to  meet  its  require- 
ments the  banks  will  try  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  retailing  the  bonds  to  the  public. 
To  the  extent  that  they  succeed  the  bonds 


get  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  investor 
with  the  resulting  inflation  already  de- 
scribed. In  so  far  as  the  banks  are  success- 1 
ful  in  this  distribution  they  are  almost! 
certain  to  issue  bank  notes  on  the  basis  ofij 
bonds  left  in  their  hands,  and  these  notes, 1 
will  cause  inflation  even  worse  than  that 
due  to  the  checking  accounts  of  the  public  I 
based  on  bond  collateral. 

Justice  Demands  the  Tax  Policy 

The  policy  of  taxation  for  war  expendi-j 
tures  is  demanded  by  justice.  Apart  from 
the  injustice  arising  from  price  inflation,  the  . 
policy  of  paying  for  the  war  by  bond  issues!] 
gives  property  a preference  over  life;  it 
deals  unjustly  as  between  citizen  and 
citizen.  The  question  of  taxation  versus; 
bonds  is  not  merely  one  of  economics;  it  is- 
one  of  morals,  of  right  against  wrong. 

This  war  is  a great  social  enterprise. 
The  American  people  have  undertaken  it  as 
a people.  The  future  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try as  a whole  is  involved;  the  future] 
welfare  of  every  citizen  is  involved.  It 
is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  citizen  to. 
share  in  war’s  burdens  to  his  utmost.  For 
some,  the  duty  is  to  fight;  for  others  tc 
furnish  money.  For  all  the  duty  is  without 
limit  of  account.  The  citizen  who  con-; 
tributes  even  his  entire  income,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  subsistence  itself,  does 
less  than  the  citizen  who  contributes  him- 
self to  the  Nation. 

The  man  who  goes  to  the  front  cannot 
be  paid  back  the  life  or  the  limb  he  may 
lose.  The  man  who  stays  at  home  should 
contribute  his  just  share  of  the  money?  cost 
without  expectation  of  repayment.  That 
the  soldier  or  sailor  who  gives  himself  to  his 
country  should,  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  tc 
return,  be  taxed  to  pay  interest  and  repay 
principal  to  him  who  has  contributed  the 
lesser  thing,  money,  is  a crying  injustice. 
If  conscription  of  men  is  just  and  right, 
conscription  of  income  is  the  more  so 
conscription  of  both  is  just  and  right  when 
the  Nation's  life  and  honor  are  at  stake. 

Taxation  Will  Increase  War  Efficiency 

The  policy  of  taxation  for  war  expendi- 
tures will  increase  the  efficiency?  of  the 
Nation  in  the  war.  Its  effect  in  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  the  war  has  already  beer 
pointed  out.  Its  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
the  people  is  still  more  important.  The 
general  recognition  of  the  justice  of  re 
quiring  everyone,  according  to  his  ability 
to  share  the  burdens  of  war,  will  bind  the 
people  together;  the  sense  of  injustice  in  the 
policy  of  borrowing  will  tend  to  drive  then- 
apart  to  array  class  against  class.  Oui 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  fight  loyally  in  any 
case,  but  their  spirit  will  be  the  more  in- 
domitable if  they  feel  that  every  man  whe 
stays  at  home  is  serving  the  country  to  the 
utmost  with  his  substance.  An  America  it 
which  every?  citizen  without  discrimination 
is  called  upon  to  do  and  to  give  all  that  he 
can,  all  that  his  powers  permit,  will  be  z 
united  America,  and  a united  America  i; 
bound  to  be  victorious. 
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Suggested  Forms  of  Taxation 

Without  entering  into  details,  concerning 
vhich  opinions  may  differ,  we  recommend 
hat,  among  the  tax  measures  to  be  adopted 
or  the  war  period,  the  following  should  be 
ncluded : 

(1)  A tax  which  will  take  substantially 
ill  of  the  special  war  profits. 

(2)  A material  lowering  of  the  present 
ncome-tax  exemption. 

(3)  A drastic  increase  in  the  rates  of  the 
ncome  tax,  with  a sharper  progression  in 
ates  as  incomes  become  larger. 

(4)  High  consumption  taxes  on  luxuries. 

Henry  W.  Farnam, 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University. 

Irving  Fisher, 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University, 

Fred  Rogers  Fairchild, 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University. 

Clive  Day, 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University. 

Ray  B.  Westerfield, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 

Yale  University. 

H.  G.  Hayes, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 

Yale  University. 

Geo.  P.  Comer, 

Instructor,  Yale  University. 

E.  O.  Furniss, 

Instructor,  Yale  University. 

Congressional  Record,  May  10 

Sea  Power  begs  its  readers  to  read 
ind  study  the  above  memorial.  It 
relieves  that  it  will  be  better  to  pay 
he  expense  of  the  war  by  taxation, 
t believes  that  this  might  have  been 
lone  if  preparation  had  been  made  in 
ime.  But  it  fears  that  methods 
vhich  can  be  applied  in  small,  thickly 
settled  and  highly  organized  countries 
ike  England,  F ranee  and  Germany 
annot  be  employed  in  the  United 
itates.  It  recognizes  the  great  dan- 
ger from  the  proposed  bond  issue,  but 
t believes  that  the  bonds  can  be 
issued  without  the  necessity  of  a 
urther  inflation  of  prices.  If  the 
government  buys  all  the  raw  material, 
|ood,  clothing,  transportation  and 
abor  that  it  requires,  and  pays  for 
hem,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  gov- 
ernment bonds,  there  need  be  no  in- 
flation. Inflation  comes  when  the 
banks  make  loans  upon  bonds,  and 
bus  create  “deposits”  in  excess  of 
he  needs  of  business.  Our  readers, 


of  course,  understand  that  when  a loan 
is  made  the  bank  enters  it  upon  its 
books  twice.  It  charges  its  customer 
with  the  loan  on  one  side  and  credits 
him  on  the  other  side  with  the  amount 
of  the  loan  less  the  discount,  as  a 
“deposit.  ” Once  the  loan  is  made  the 
“deposit”  remains  in  some  bank  until 
the  loan  is  paid  off.  If  the  loan  is  a 
commercial  loan — for  instance,  when 
a merchant  borrows  money  to  buy 
goods — the  goods  are  sold  and  the 
proceeds  pay  the  loan.  But  when 
loans  are  made  on  bonds  the  loan  can 
be  paid  off  only  when  somebody  with 
an  existing  credit  buys  the  bonds  and 
puts  them  away.  The  ordinary 
financier  will  declare  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  individuals  to  take  up 
the  enormous  amount  of  bonds  that 
the  government  proposes  to  issue. 
Sea  Power  believes  that,  although 
difficult,  it  is  not  impossible. 

Many  corporations  have  agreed  to 
sell  to,  or  work  for,  the  government  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  the 
last  ten  years.  If  the  government 
were  to  appeal  directly  to  these 
people  I have  no  doubt  they  could  be 
induced  to  go  a step  further  and  take, 
in  payment,  government  bonds.  And 
if,  in  turn,  these  government  bonds 
were  used  to  pay  dividends  these  bonds 
would  go  directly  to  strong  boxes,  and 
not  to  the  banks  as  security  for  loans. 
If  the  capitalist  can  be  appealed  to  as  a 
patiiot,  why  not  the  farmer  and  the 
workman?  We  want  to  be  sure  of  the 
food  supply.  We  are  rushing  into  a 
series  of  experiments  in  planting 
gardens.  People  are  digging  up  their 
lawns  and  golf  courses  and  the  result 
will  be  a good  many  aching  backs,  and 
perhaps  a few  small  potatoes.  They 
have  plans  for  mobilizing  school 
children  and  sending  them  to  the 
farms — and  mothers  may  approve  of 
this  for  other  people,  but  not  for 
their  own  children.  The  inducement 
that  will  really  get  more  produce  will 
be  to  offer  the  farmers  a certain  and  a 
paying  price  for  their  crops;  and,  in 
return,  require  them  to  accept  part 
payment  in  government  bonds. 
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Every  year  we  put  about  two  billion 
dollars  into  the  creation  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  the  repairs  of  old  ma- 
chinery. Much  of  this  can  be  saved 
for  a year  or  two  by  making  full  use  of 
the  machinery  that  we  have.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  machinery 
is  standing  idle  under  the  operation  of 
the  eight  hour  law;  and  much  of  the 
machinery  in  actual  operation  pro- 
duces only  a part  of  what  it  should  be- 
cause organized  labor  has  been  taught 
that  the  way  for  people  to  get  more  is 
to  produce  less.  Ask  the  workman  to 
do  what  the  capitalist  has  done. 
Determine  approximately  what  his 
average  product  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  then  pay  him  extra  in 
government  bonds  for  what  he  pro- 
duces in  excess  of  this  standard. 
Furthermore,  ask  him  to  accept  the 
same  proportion  of  his  usual  wages  in 
bonds,  as  the  stockholder  is  asked  to 
accept  for  his  dividends. 

We  have  in  this  country  twenty-six 
million  people  in  gainful  pursuits. 
Their  average  product  is  $1,540  each. 
An  average  investment  of  $230  each 
will  pay  for  five  billion  of  bonds,  or 
15%  of  each  one’s  average  product. 
By  stopping  all  waste  this  percentage 
can  be  saved . 

The  issue  of  five  billion  dollars  to  go 
into  the  banks  and  create  credits 
would  be  a curse  to  the  country;  but 
an  issue  of  five  billion  dollars  which 
goes  principally  to  the  farmer  and  the 
laborer  may  be  a great  blessing.  Men 
who  have  property  rarely  become 
anarchists.  Men  who  own  govern- 
ment bonds  will  have  a stronger  in- 
terest in  the  government  than  men 
who  do  not.  If  Congress  will  only 
study  the  economic  side  and  have  faith 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  loyal  and  patriotic 
and  that,  if  the  situation  be  fairly 
explained  to  them,  they  will  be  ready 
to  cooperate  and  help,  our  war  may 
be  a blessing  in  disguise;  and  in  pre- 
paring ourselves  “for  the  common 
defense”  we  may  be  “providing  for 
the  general  welfare.” 

Robert  M.  Thompson 
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The  Blockade  and  Cruisers  of 
the  Confederacy 


HE  naval  operations  of  the 
Civil  War,  1861-1865,  were 
of  such  vast  proportions 
that  a bird’s-eye  view  is 
incomplete  and  distorted 
like  a view  of  the  entire 
world  at  a glance. 

The  operations  of  the 
Confederate  Navy  were 
heaviest  near  home,  but  extended  in 
a thin  line  around  the  world,  limited 
only  by  the  means  at  hand  in  the  way 
of  ships,  guns  and  fuel,  for  there  was 
no  lack  of  skill,  ability,  courage,  or 
enterprise. 

The  Union  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate States  coast,  declared  in  1861 , 
was  tightened  rapidly.  Harbors  and 
river  mouths  were  seized  and  held  as 
bases  from  which  to  attack  by  land 
and  sea.  Rivers  were  occupied,  both 
as  lines  of  Union  communications  and 
as  bockading  barriers  between  Con- 
federate areas.  Blockading  squad- 
rons swarmed  about  the  Atlantic 
ports  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  although 
the  declared  blockade  began  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  ended  at  the  Rio 
Grande,  3,600  miles  of  coast  pierced 
by  some  two  hundred  inlets  deep  and 
shallow,  along  the  shores  of  nine 
states  of  the  realm  of  King  Cotton. 

The  Confederate  naval  offense  and 
defense  is  a brave  story,  never  fully 
told,  although  its  skeleton  framework 
is  printed  in  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Navies.  The 
flesh  to  fill  out  the  heroic  figure  must 
come  from  the  records,  biographies 
and  narratives  of  the  actors.  It  was 
a battle  of  the  weak  against  the  strong; 
a contest  between  stripling  and  giant, 
David  and  Goliath. 

“We  the  People  of  the  United 
States”  are  descended  from  the 
earnest — and  sometimes  turbulent — 
liberty-loving  persons  who  came  to 
America  from  Europe,  from  England, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Holland  and  France,  and  in  this  new 
world  brought  forth  a new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
democracy. 

Our  flag  may  trace  its  ancestry  back 
to  Mount  Sinai,  whence  the  Lord  gave 
to  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments 


By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

“ God  and  our  sailors  we  alike  adore, 

In  time  of  danger — not  before: 

The  danger  past,  both  are  alike  requited: 
God’ s forgot,  the  sailor  slighted.” 

— Ancient  Rhyme. 

which  were  deposited  in  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  within  the  Tabernacle, 
whose  vails  were  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine-twined  linen.  Before  the 
Ark  stood  the  table  of  shew-bread  with 
its  cloths  of  blue,  scarlet  and  white; 
and  these  colors  of  the  Jewish  Church 
were  taken  over  by  the  early  Western 
Church  for  its  own,  and  given  to  all 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  for 
their  Hags,  so  that  for  two  centuries 
before  and  after  the  Reformation  their 
national  colors  were  one,  two,  or  all 
three  of  the  colors,  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  Church  gave  to  England 
its  national  ensign.  When  the  Lffiited 
States  chose  their  flag,  it  was  of  the 
colors  of  old,  but  new  in  arrangement 
and  design,  and  they  called  it  “The 
Stars  and  Stripes”.  When  the  Con- 
federate States  chose  their  flag,  it  was 
of  the  colors,  red,  white  and  blue,  that 
have  come  down  the  ages  with  the 
Decalogue  and  Golden  Rule.  And 
they  called  their  flag,  “The  Stars  and 
Bars”. 

It  is  said  that  army  men  have 
written  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
and  have  given  to  the  army  the  credit 
of  its  results:  even  as  New  England 
has  written  the  song  and  story  of  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  so 
that  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Bennington,  Paul  Revere,  Warren, 
“Old  Put”,  and  Molly  Stark,  fill  the 
memory  and  fire  the  imagination  of 
the  average  reader  who  probably  can- 
not locate  Valley  Forge  or  Yorktown, 
or  tell  much  about  the  wonderful 
work  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  marvel- 
ous campaign  of  Nathanael  Greene  in 
the  Carolinas  or  the  operations  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  France  under 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  de  Grasse 
and  d’Estaing. 

And  so,  in  fairness,  our  naval  history 
must  be  told  by  those  who  know  and 
love  the  Navy,  its  deeds  of  courage  and 
devotion  which  have  made  it  always  a 
a very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
It  is  a debt  of  justice. 

The  map  of  the  Atlantic  coast  ol 
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the  Confederate  States  is  a chart 
the  sea  blockade  of  1861-1865,  whii 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  inflc 
of  munitions  of  war  and  articles  \ 
manufacture  or  commerce  and  to  st<| 
all  exports,  particularly  cotton  up< 
which  the  South  depended  for  funj 
to  pay  its  bonds,  support  its  credij 
and  carry  on  its  belligerent  operatior 
The  principal  Southern  ports  we: 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Beaufort  and  Wilmin- 
ton,  N.  C.,  Charleston  and  Port  Roy;. 
S.  C.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Key  West  ail 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Ne 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Galveston,  Texal 
Most  of  these  harbors  were  ear 
closed  and  occupied  as  bases  by  Unic 
forces,  leaving  Wilmington,  Charle- 
ton,  Mobile  and  Galveston  doing  bus 
ness  in  spite  of  the  blockade.  Galvej 
ton  was  practically  lost  to  the  Co 
federacy  when  Vicksburg  surrender! 
in  July,  1863,  and  the  Mississip 
River  again  flowed  unvexed  to  the  se] 
It  seems  worth  while  to  mention  th 
Mobile  and  Wilmington  fell  und 
overwhelming  attacks  by  sea  and  lai 
in  August,  1864,  and  January,  186 
respectively.  Charleston  was  o 
cupied  by  Union  forces  when  there  w 
no  one  left  to  defend  it  in  Februar 
1865;  Sherman’s  victorious  army  ha 
ing  occupied  Savannah  in  Decembt 
1864,  and  forced  the  evacuation 
all  points  in  his  line  of  march  to  tl 
northward  along  the  coast.  Tl 
ubiquitous  blockade  runners  we 
found  at  Charleston  and  Wilmingtc 
when  at  last  occupied  by  the  Unic 
Navy,  and  at  Wilmington  two  bloc 
ade  runners  came  into  port  five  da; 
after  the  place  had  been  capture 
anchored  in  supposed  safety  and  wer 
to  their  great  surprise,  seized  as  goc 
and  lawful  prizes. 

Neutral  Bases  of  the  Blockade  Runne 

The  neutral  points  of  Bermud 
Nassau,  Havana,  and  Matamor 
served  as  bases  of  trade  with  tl 
South. 

Nassau,  on  the  island  of  Ne 
Providence,  was  the  most  prominen 
180  miles  from  the  Florida  coast,  5- 
miles  from  Charleston;  near  600  mil 
from  Wilmington,  about  three  day 
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om  Taylor’s  “Running  the  Blockade ” 

BERMUDA  NASSAU  AND  HAVANA  WERE  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  NEUTRAL  PORTS  FROM  WHICH  THE  BLOCKADE  RUNNERS  SAILED 

FOR  WILMINGTON,  CHARLESTON  AND  GALVESTON 


un.  For  such  short  trips  small  coal 
upply  was  needed.  Nassau  had  a 
, hallow  harbor,  an  advantage  for  the 
ight  draft  blockade  runners.  New 
providence  was  surrounded  by  a 
legion  of  small  islands  over  which  the 
ireatest  naval  power  of  the  world 
hrew  a protection  as  complete  as  that 
>f  gun-fire.  Vessels  from  blockaded 
Ports,  when  hard  pressed,  often  found 
•efuge  among  these  islands,  reefs  and 
■hoals,  and  skillful  pilots  brought  them 
hrough  in  safety.  Nassau,  before 
he  war,  was  of  small  importance, 
given  chiefly  to  fishing  and  wrecking. 
The  war  brought  shipping,  trade, 
merchandise  and  munitions  for  the 
onfederacy,  cotton  for  England, 
oanks,  brokers,  government  agents, 
nany  people  and  much  money. 

Bermuda  enjoyed  in  smaller  meas- 
ure the  profits  and  pleasures  of 
ilockade-running.  It  was  some  700 
miles  from  Wilmington,  the  chief  Con- 
federate port  of  the  runners  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war. 

Havana  was  of  still  less  importance, 
lor  ihe  Gulf  blockade  was  alert 
jand  it  was  a thousand  miles  to  Gal- 
veston or  Matamoras  and  600  to 
Mobile. 

Matamoras,  Mexico,  forty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
opposite  the  town  of  Brownsville, 
Texas,  offered  peculiar  opportunities 
for  trade,  contraband  and  otherwise. 


Lighters  transferred  cargoes  to  and 
from  the  river  mouth,  which  could  not 
be  blockaded,  and  Matamoras,  able 
to  conduct  trade  across  the  boundary 
with  the  Confederacy,  became  a 
flourishing  emporium.  Several 
vessels  bound  for  Matamoras  were 
seized  but  most  of  them  were  released, 
on  the  ground  that  a neutral  port 
could  not  be  blockaded  and  there 
was  no  breach  of  blockade  in  sailing 
for  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Peterhoff, 
seized  with  papers  showing  Matam- 
oras as  destination,  only  the  contra- 
band part  of  her  cargo  was  condemned. 

When  the  advantages  of  a neutral 
destination  were  fully  understood  the 
blockade  runners  from  Europe  so 
cleared  and  waited  for  a chance  to 
run  to  their  real  destination.  The 
U.  S.  Courts,  after  a time,  held,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  principle  of 
the  British  prize  courts  known  as  the 
“doctrine  of  continuous  voyage’’  that 
the  mere  touching  at  an  intermediate 
port  of  a vessel  engaged  in  an  illegal 
voyage  could  not  legalize  such  voyage. 
Therefore,  a vessel  cleared  from  Barce- 
lona with  the  intention  of  touching  at 
Matamoras  and  proceeding  to  Galves- 
ton was,  if  such  intention  could  be 
proved,  subject  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation on  the  ground  that  the 
two  voyages  were,  in  fact,  one  and 
the  same  voyage. 

The  blockade-runners  met  this  diffi- 


culty by  transshipping.  At  Nassau 
freight  was  unloaded  and  piled  on 
the  docks.  Cargoes  between  Nassau 
and  Europe  were  carried  in  the  heavy 
freighters;  those  between  Nassau  and 
blockaded  ports  were  taken  in  light- 
draft  steamers  of  high  speed  and  low 
visibility,  almost  noiseless  machinery, 
and  handled  by  skillful  pilots  and 
masters.  The  wages  for  a single 
round  trip,  Nassau  to  Wilmington 
and  back  in  1864,  were  $18,000,  of 
which  the  captain  received  $5,000, 
the  pilot  $3,750,  the  chief  engineer 
$2,500  and  the  chief  officer  $1,250. 

As  cargoes  from  Liverpool  to  Nas- 
sau were  then  made  liable  to  capture, 
the  plan  was  tried,  for  a time,  of 
shipping  by  regular  lines  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  thence  to  Nassau, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  United 
States  would  not  interfere  with  com- 
merce between  her  own  ports  and 
those  of  a neutral.  As  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  that  trade  from  New 
York  to  Bermuda  and  Nassau  was 
assuming  large  proportions,  the  Col- 
lectors of  U.  S.  Ports,  under  instruc- 
tions, refused  clearance  on  suspicion, 
or  required  ample  security  that  such 
cargoes  should  not  fall  into  enemy’s 
hands,  and  the  trade  resumed  its 
usual  course  from  Europe  via  Ber- 
muda, Nassau  and  Havana.  These 
details  are  mentioned  in  explanation 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  blockading 
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THE  BLOCKADE  RUNNERS  WERE  LONG.  LOWSIDED  AND  VERY  FAST.  THEY  WERE  PAINTED  LEAD  COLOR  AND  WERE  ALMOST  NOISE- 
LESS. THIS  ONE,  THE  LYNX,  RESEMBLES  THE  FAMOUS  BANSHEE. 


squadron  and  as  having  a bearing  on 
more  recent  conditions. 

The  blockade-runners  were  often 
commanded  by  British  as  well  as 
Confederate  naval  officers,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  of  blockade-running 
employed  by  them  make  reading  that 
is  more  fascinating  than  fiction. 
There  was  100  per  cent  profit  on 
each  voyage,  if  successful;  otherwise, 
if  captured,  it  was  100  per  cent  loss. 
There  were  brought  in  during  the 
war  1,150  prizes,  210  of  them  steamers. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  vessels 
were  burned,  destroyed  or  driven 
ashore;  1,505  prize  vessels  in  all,  whose 
value  is  estimated  at  near  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  were  great 
dangers  as  well  as  large  profits  in 
blockade-running.  Maffitt,  Wilkinson, 
Goyle,  Bier  and  other  C.  S.  Navy 
officers  conducted  blockade-runners 
with  great  skill  while  “A.  Roberts” 
(afterwards  Hobart  Pasha),  Admirals 
Murray-Aynsley  and  Hewett,  and 
Captain  Hugh  Burgoyne,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  Captain  Tom  Taylor  (who 
wrote  Running  the  Blockade ) could 
point  with  pride  to  their  dare-devil 
exploits  that  supplied  the  Confed- 
erate States  in  spite  of  the  Union 
blockade. 

Blockading  Squadrons 

The  Atlantic  Coast  was  blockaded 
by  four  U.  S.  Navy  Squadrons,  North 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  East  Gulf 
and  West  Gulf  Squadrons,  with  divid- 
ing points  at  Little  River,  .Cape 
Canaveral  and  St.  Andrews  Bay; 
while  the  Mississippi  River  Squadron 
and  Potomac  Flotilla  swept  those 
rivers  night  and  day. 

The  blockade  was  put  in  effect  on 


a scale  never  before  attempted. 
Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  1856,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Navy  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate States  was  as  effective  as 
the  Navy  Department  could  make  it. 
There  were  the  same  general  methods 
followed  at  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
and  Mobile.  During  the  day  the 
blockaders  lay  off  and  out  of  the 
range  of  the  Confederate  batteries. 
At  night  they  moved  inshore  and 
anchored  in  a great  curve,  with  its 
ends  near  the  land  above  and  below 
the  harbor  entrance.  At  Wilming- 
ton, the  last  great  port  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  there  was  the  peculiar 
condition  of  two  mouths  to  Cape 
Fear  River,  each  defended  by  strong 
fortifications,  Fort  Fisher  at  New 
Inlet  to  the  east  and  Forts  Smith 
and  Caswell  at  Western  Bar,  the  lower 
mouth.  Here  were  executed  some  of 
the  greatest  pranks  of  daring  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived. 

There  were  “cutting  out”  expedi- 
tions on  both  sides,  where  a boat 
party  sweeps  suddenly  down  on  a 
vessel  and  captures  her  by  surprise 
before  effective  resistance  can  be 
made.  One  of  these  affairs,  con- 
ducted by  Commander  John  Taylor 
Wood,  C.  S.  Navy,  was  opened  with 
prayer  and  was  eminently  successful, 
resulting  in  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.  Underwriter  at 
New  Berne,  N.  C.,  Feb.  2,  1864. 

The  sorties  of  ironclads  from  the 
Passes  below  New  Orleans,  from  Wil- 
mington, Roanoke  River  and  Charles- 
ton, and  cotton-clads  from  other  ports, 
drove  off  the  blockaders  for  a short 


time  but  could  not  secure  command 
of  the  sea  and  keep  the  channel  open 
for  commerce  and  were,  therefore, 
of  small  avail. 

The  Confederates  in  their  necessity 
developed  a Torpedo  Service  from 
nothing  and  succeeded  in  sinking 
some  thirty  Union  vessels  of  war. 

The  great  Union  torpedo  event  was 
the  sinking  of  the  ironclad  ram  Albe- 
marle by  a torpedo  from  the  launch  of 
Lieutenant  Cushing,  in  the  Roanoke 
River  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  the  night 
of  October  27,  1864. 

The  great  Confederate  torpedo 
event  was  the  sinking  of  the  U.S.S. 
Housatonic  off  Charleston  Harbor  by 
the  Confederate  Submarine  II.  L. 
Hunley,  February  17,  1864. 

The  Results  of  Blockade 

The  results  of  the  blockade  are 
best  described  by  the  Honorable 
Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  1893-1897. 

“I  do  not  think  anybody  knows 
better  than  I do,  perhaps  General 
Meyer  appreciates  in  the  same  way, 
the  value  of  the  service  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War.  Basing  my  opinion  upon  per- 
sonal experience  I have  often  said 
that  the  Navy  had  never  had  justice 
done  it  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  army 
officers  and  their  friends  have  written 
the  history  of  that  great  struggle. 

“Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
a few  facts.  First,  the  Navy  block- 
aded the  Confederacy.  General 
Meyer  and  I,  who  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Confederacy  and  in  the  Con- 
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federate  Army,  know  what  that 
meant.  By  blockading  the  Confed- 
eracy they  prevented  us  from  recruit- 
ing our  army  from  abroad;  they  pre- 
vented us  from  getting  supplies — ex- 
cept such  as  we  could  now  and  then 
smuggle  through  the  lines.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  Navy  did  not  stop  there. 
The  first  great  step  towards  cutting 
the  Confederacy  in  two  was  taken 
by  Farragut  when  he  captured  New 
Orleans.  The  capture  of  the  forts 
below  and  of  New  Orleans  laid  open 
to  attack  by  gunboats  the  whole  line 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

'“The  first  great  success  of  the  army 
on  the  Mississippi  River  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg,  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  the  Navy.  The  very  first 
success  that  General  Grant  obtained 
was  at  Fort  Donelson,  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  the  Navy.  Alter 
Fort  Donelson  came  the  capture  of 
Nashville.  It  was  the  Navy  that 
helped  the  Union  Army  in  to  the 
heart  of  Tennessee.  When  soon  after- 
wards the  Union  armies  marched 
through  Tennessee  and  reached 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  it  was  because  the 
Navy  went  up  the  Tennessee  River 
along  with  the  Army.  It  was  the 
Navy  that  cut  the  Confederacy  into 
separate  fragments,  not  only  along 
the  line  of  the  Tennessee  but  up  the 
Mississippi  River  and  up  the  Red 
River  and  the  White  River  and  the 
Yellow  River,  and  wherever  a gun- 
boat could  go  there  was  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  cutting  the  com- 
munications between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Confederate  Army  and 
destroying  our  supplies,  destroying 
our  munitions  of  war. 

“ I think  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  up  to  the  time  Sherman 
started  out  from  Chattanooga  there 
never  was  a really  successful  cam- 
paign of  any  importance  made  by 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  when 
it  had  not  been  supported  by  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
General  Grant’s  last  great  successful 
and  conclusive  campaign,  by  which 
he  captured  Richmond  was,  as  you 
all  know,  a failure  from  its  initiation 
at  the  Wilderness  down  to  the  time 
he  crossed  the  James  River  and  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the 
gunboats,  just  as  McClellan  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  back  until  he 
rested  the  rear  of  his  army  on  the 
James  River,  supported  by  the  gun- 
boats. 

“Gentlemen,  it  is  a fact  that  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  rendered 


services  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
preservation  of  this  Union  which  are 
absolutely  astounding  to  the  average 
well-informed  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I have  never  seen  these 
statements  anywhere  in  history,  but 
I have  studied  the  situation  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without  the 
lines  of  the  Confederacy,  and  I know 
these  are  the  facts.  If  this  govern- 
ment means  to  reward  according  to 
services  rendered  those  who  were  con- 
spicuously and  preeminently  useiul 
to  this  Union  in  the  day  of  its  peril, 
no  other  class  can  excel,  and  none  in 
my  opinion  can  equal,  those  old 
ofificers  of  the  Navy,  now  fast  passing 
away,  who  served  in  that  war  with 
creditable  records.” 

The  Cruisers — Union 

The  regular  cruisers  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  some  two  dozen  chartered 
vessels  were  employed  in  searching 
for  Confederate  cruisers  and  priva- 
teers. The  Union  list  is  long.  They 
scoured  the  seas,  mainly  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  but  visited  all  other 
oceans  except  the  Antarctic. 

The  Cruisers — Confederate 

The  Confederate  Cruisers  include 
the  Alabama,  Chickamauga,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Nashville,  Olustee,  Rappa- 
hannock, Shenandoah,  Stonewall,  Sum- 
ter and  Tallahassee.  The  most  famous 
three  of  these  are,  in  order,  the  Ala- 
bama,Shenandoah  and  Florida,  under 
Semmes,  Waddell  and  Mafifitt,  o!  the 
C.  S.  Navy,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

The  Sumter,  under  Commander 
Raphael  Semmes,  C.  S.  Navy,  was 
the  first  deep-sea  cruiser.  She  es- 
caped to  the  broad  ocean  June  30, 
1861,  through  the  blockade  at  the 
Passes  below  New  Orleans;  cruised 


for  six  months  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Atlantic,  was  blockaded  in  Gibral- 
tar; was  there  sold,  and  later  became 
a blockade  runner. 

She  made  seventeen  prizes,  of  which 
two  were  ransomed,  seven  were  re- 
leased in  Cuban  ports,  two  were  re- 
captured and  six  were  burned  with 
their  cargoes. 

C.  S.  S.  Alabama,  formerly  290  and 
Enrica,  commissioned  and  christened 
Alabama  August  24,  1862,  oft  Ter- 
ciera,  the  Azores,  was  the  glory  of 
the  Confederate  naval  cruisers. 
Under  Semmes  she  roamed  the  seas, 
North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and 
Indian  Oceans.  She  captured  the 
bark  Conrad  and  commissioned  her 
as  the  tender  Tuskaloosa.  Her  cruises 
and  deeds  are  forever  recorded  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  “Alabama 
Claims.”  One  of  her  dashing  fights 
was  the  sinking  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Hatteras  of  the  blockading  squadron 
off  Galveston,  January  11,  1863,  after 
thirteen  minutes  of  firing.  The  pris- 
oners were  landed  in  Jamaica,  with- 
out delay. 

On  December  7,  1862,  she  captured 
the  mail  steamer  Ariel  in  Mona 
Passage,  with  over  700  passengers 
(half  of  them  women  and  children), 
several  U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine 
Officers  and  140  U.  S.  Marines. 
These  Semmes  proposed  to  land  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  before  burning 
the  ship,  but  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  there  prevented  him  from  carry- 
ing out  the  plan,  and  he  paroled  the 
belligerent  prisoners  and  released  the 
vessel  under  ransom  bond,  $138,000 
for  the  ship,  $123,000  for  cargo. 

The  Alabama  in  her  cruise,  1862- 
1864,  overhauled  near  310  vessels; 
burned  55  appraised  by  Semmes  at 
$4,613,914.00;  ransomed  10  for  $562,- 
250,  to  be  paid  after  peace  was  made. 


SHORT  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN.  UNABLE  TO  FIRE  A GUN.  MAFFITT  TOOK  THE  C.S.S.  FLORIDA  THROUGH  THE  UNION  BLOCKADING 

SQUADRON  OFF  MOBILE  IN  BROAD  DAYLIGHT. 


Alabama-Kear  surge  Battle 

This  romance  of  the  sea,  the  cruise 
of  the  Alabama , was  ended  by  the 
battle  with  the  U.S.S.  Kearsarge, 
under  Captain  Winslow,  U.  S.  Navy, 
about  seven  miles  off  Cherbourg, 
France,  Sunday  morning,  June  19, 
1864.  The  Alabama  had  149  men 
and  officers,  one  100-pounder  rifle, 
one  VUI-inch  shell  gun  (68  pounds), 
six  32-pounders,  eight  guns,  total 
weight  of  projectiles  360  pounds. 
The  Kearsarge  had  163  men  and 
officers,  two  XI -inch  guns  (136- 
pounders),  four  32-pounders,  one  rifled 
30-pounder,  seven  guns,  total  weight 
of  projectiles  430  pounds.  The  fight 
began  at  10.57  A.  M.  The  vessels 
were  headed  in  opposite  directions 
and  about  1,000  yards  apart,  broad- 
side to  broadside,  firing  rapidly  and 
moving  around  in  circles  until  seven 
revolutions  were  completed,  near  the 
close  of  the  battle.  At  noon  the 
Alabama  was  settling  in  the  water, 
and  a boat  from  her  announced  the 
surrender.  The  British  yacht  Deer- 
hound at  Winslow’s  request  picked 
up  42  persons,  including  Captain 
Semmes,  and  took  them  to  South- 
hampton, England.  Of  seventy  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Kearsarge  three 
were  dying  and  seventeen  wounded. 
They  were  immediately  paroled  at 
Cherbourg.  The  engagement  lasted 
an  hour;  and  twenty  minutes  after 
the  last  shot  was  fired  the  Alabama 
sank  in  40  fathoms  of  water.  A shell 
(100-pounder)  was  found  buried  in 
the  stern-post  of  the  Kearsarge,  and 


Captain  Semmes  said  that  the  fate 
of  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  de- 
fects of  a percussion  cap.  The  post 
with  shell  is  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard. 

Cruise  of  the  Florida 

The  C.S.S.  Florida,  formerly  Manas- 
sas and  Oreto,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  N. 
Maffitt,  C.  S.  Navy,  at  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  in  August,  1862,  took 
on  her  stores  and  battery  of  two 
VI I -inch  rifles  and  six  Vi-inch  guns 
near  Green  Cay,  suffered  the  ravages 
of  yellow  fever,  and,  short  of  officers 
and  men,  unable  to  fire  a gun,  on 
September  4,  ran  the  blockade  into 
Mobile,  dashing  past  the  blockading 
squadron  in  broad  daylight.  The 
Florida  was  nearly  shot  to  pieces. 
After  three  months’  repairs  she  sailed 
out  under  the  command  of  Maffitt 
January  16,  1863,  through  the  block- 
ading squadron,  and  in  five  months 
took  and  destroyed  fourteen  prizes 
between  New  York  and  Brazil. 

The  Florida  was  refitted  at  Ber- 
muda, sailed  for  Brest,  and  was  there 
repaired.  Maffitt  was  relieved  by 
Commander  J.  N.  Barney,  ( . S. 
Navy  and  he  in  turn  by  Lieutenant 
Charles  Manigault  Morris,  C.  S. 
Navy.  The  Florida  sailed  February. 
10,  1864,  and  in  July  raided  the  ship- 
ping along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  causing  great  excitement. 
While  at  anchor  in  the  neutral  har- 
bor of  Bahia,  Brazil,  she  was  rammed 
and  captured  October  7,  1864  by  the 
U.S.S.  Wachusett,  under  Commander 


Napoleon  Collins,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
with  seventy  prisoners,  officers  and 
men,  was  taken  to  Flampton  Roads 
where  she  was  sunk  by  a “common 
accident’’  according  to  the  findings 
of  a court.  For  this  violation  of  the 
rights  of  a neutral  power,  and  as  an 
amende,  a squadron  of  U.  S.  Navy- 
vessels  was  sent  to  Brazil  and  at 
Bahia  the  Brazilian  flag  was  saluted 
July  3,  1866.  Commander  Collins 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  dismissal, 
but  the  verdict  was  disapproved. 

Clarence-Tacony-Archer  Cruise 

On  May  6,  1863,  Maffitt  placed 
Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Read,  known 
as  “Savvy  Read,”  on  board  the  cap- 
tured brig  Clarence,  with  a howitzer, 
small  arms,  supplies,  an  engineer 
officer  and  twenty  men,  to  carry  out 
Read’s  proposal ; “to  proceed  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  cut  out  a gunboat  or 
steamer  of  the  enemy.  ” Maffitt  ad- 
vised attacks  from  all  unexpected 
quarters. 

Read  was  as  daring  and  ready  as 
John  Paul  Jones,  and  sailed  at  once 
on  his  errand. 

In  June,  1863,  he  began  some  lively 
work  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Maine.  By  the  10th  he  had  cap- 
tured five  v essels.  Four  were  burned, 
and  the  fifth,  the  bark  Tacony,  being 
better  suited  to  his  purpose,  Read 
transferred  his  one-gun  battery  and 
crew  to  the  new  cruiser,  burned  the 
Clarence,  and  in  two  weeks  made  ten 
more  prizes,  the  last  of  those,  the 
schooner 7-4 rcher  of  90  ton,  succeed- 
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ing  the  Tacony  burned.  Two  days 
later,  June  27th,  the  Archer  put  into 
Portland  harbor,  captured  the  revenue 
cutter  Caleb  Cushing , clapped  the 
crew  in  irons  and  put  to  sea,  all  in 
broad  daylight.  Being  overhauled 
by  heavy  vessels  Read  set  fire  to  the 
Cushing  and  tried  to  escape  to  the 
Archer , but  was  captured.  This  Clar- 
ence-Tacony- Archer  exploit  raised 
enough  excitement  to  warrant  send- 
ing out  some  forty  United  States 
vessels  to  stop  its  wild  career. 

The  C.S.S.  Tallahassee,  a twin- 
screw  steamship  (formerly  the  Alania 
and  afterwards  the  C.S.S.  Olustee ), 
under  Commander  John  Taylor  Wood, 
C.  S.  Navy,  left  Wilmington  August 
6,  passed  the  blockaders,  called  at 
Halifax,  and  arrived  back  at  Wil- 
mington August  26,  1864.  In  this 
cruise  she  captured  thirty-three  ves- 
sels. There  were  burned,  sixteen ; 
scuttled,  ten;  bonded,  five;  and  re- 
leased, two.  This  cruise,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  that  of  the 
Florida  under  Morris,  aroused  serious 
apprehensions,  particularly  as  the  U. 
S.  Consul  at  Halifax  reported  that 
cruisers  similar  to  the  Tallahassee 
were  expected  to  leave  Wilmington 
daily  and  on  like  errands,  closing  his 
dispatch  with  the  words:  “Of  this 

there  is  no  doubt.” 


IN  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN  THE  C.S.S. 
SHENANDOAH  FIRED  THE  LAST  GUN  IN 
DEFENSE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFED- 
ERACY. 

The  Shenandoah 

The  C.S.S.  Shenandoah,  under  Lieu- 
tenant  J.  I.  Waddell,  C.  S.  Navy, 
was  commissioned  at  Los  Desertas 
near  Madeira,  October  19,  1864,  and 
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sailed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  de- 
stroy the  New  England  whaling  fleet. 
She  was  formerly  the  Sea  King,  a 
fast  and  staunch  British  steamship. 

The  Shenandoah  cruised  via  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Australia  to  the 
North  Pacific  and  Bering  Strait.  By 
June  28,  1865,  the  Shenandoah  had 
destroyed  thirty-two  vessels  and 
bonded  six  with  a total  appraised 
value  of  $1,172,233.  On  August  2, 
receiving  word  from  the  British  bark 
Barracouta,  in  16°  N.,  121°  W.,  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, the  long  voyage  of  17,000 
miles  to  England  via  Cape  Horn  was 
begun.  It  ended  November  6,  1865, 
at  Liverpool,  in  surrender  to  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

The  Shenandoah  carried  eight  guns; 
four  VUI-inch,  two  32-pounders,  and 
two  12-pounders.  She  visited  in  her 
cruise  every  ocean  except  the  Ant- 
arctic. Her  anchors  were  on  her 
bows  for  eight  months.  The  staunch 
ship  made  58,000  miles  without  seri- 
ous mishap,  carrying  the  “Stars  and 
Bars”  around  the  world.  On  her 
journey  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to 
St.  George’s  Channel  she  sailed  23,000 
miles  in  122  days  without  seeing  land. 
On  June  22,  1865,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  off  Cape  Navarin,  the  C.S.S. 
Shenandoah  fired  the  last  gun  of  the 
Confederates  States  Navy,  and,  it  is 
believed,  the  last  gun  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  war  of  1861  is  gone  more  than 
half  a century.  It  was  a compara- 
tively civil  war  as  conducted  between 
Navy  people,  South  and  North. 
Navy  prisoners  were  generally  ex- 
changed or  paroled  speedily.  The 
officers  had  been  like  brothers,  many 
of  them  for  a generation. 

Occasionally  a Navy  capture — after 
the  capture — was  more  like  a reunion 
of  friends  than  a conquest  of  one 
enemy  by  another. 

One  harsh  note  was  the  seizure  of 
Admiral  Semmes  at  Mobile  notwith- 
standing the  parole  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  The  explanation  of  this  pro- 
ceedure  is  printed  by  Naval  Solicitor 
Bolles  in  a magazine  article,  “Why 
Semmes  was  Not  Tried.” 

The  Confederate  navy,  poor  in  re- 
sources, rich  in  genius,  developed 
ironclads  and  fought  in  the  great 
battle  in  Hampton  Roads  that  revolu- 
tionized naval  warfare;  created  the 
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LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  W.  READ,  C.S.N., 
WHO  MADE  A REMARKABLE  CRUISE  IN 
1863  IN  THREE  VESSELS  AND  WHOM 
FORTY  U.  S.  VESSELS  SOUGHT. 

ironclad  ram;  created  the  best  and 
most  effective  rifled  gun  of  the  time, 
the  Brooke  rifle;  created  and  ex- 
panded a torpedo  service,  and  oper- 
ated the  first  successful  submarine 
torpedo  boat. 

The  descendants  of  the  C.  S.  Navy 
officers  have  gained  place  and  fame 
in  our  present  U.  S.  Navy.  Captain 
H.  H.  Marmaduke,  a midshipman  on 
the  Merrimack  in  her  battle  with  the 
Monitor,  but  now  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Records  and  Library,  Navy 
Department,  has  charge  of  Confed- 
erate States  Navy  rolls  and  records 
that  have  confirmed  the  service  ot 
many  a gallant  veteran. 

There  is  proposed  a fitting  me- 
morial to  the  Confederate  States  Navy 
in  the  beautiful  fraternal  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park,  to  be  situated 
at  the  site  of  a Confederate  naval 
liattery  near  the  river  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Confederate  line 
of  defense.  The  U.  S.  Navy  me- 
morial is  situated  at  the  site  of  Naval 
Battery  Selfridge  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  line  of  attack.  The 
great  roadways  through  the  1 ark  are 
Union  Avenue  and  Conjederate  Avenue. 

They  were  lusty  and  gallant  men 
and  officers  of  these  American  navies, 
that  struggled  on  the  sea,  fifty  years 
ago,  and  for  them  all  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  to-day,  “cheers  for  the  liv- 
ing and  tears  for  the  dead.” 


Underwood,  & Underwood 

“TO  ST \ND  AND  BE  STILL  TO  THE'BIRKEN'EAD  DRILL  IS  A'DAMVTOUGH  BULLET  TO  CHEW"  BUT  THE  TOMMIES  ON  THE  TROOPER 
TYNDAREUS  WENT  THROUGH  IT  WHEN  THEIR  SHIP  WAS  SUNK  BY  A MINE  OFF  CAPE  ALGULHAS. 


R.  Trimble,  Jr. 


THE  U S.  SUBMARINE  (.  2 DURING  MANCEUVERS  IN  BLC 
IN  THE  DISTANCE.  TWO  PERISCOPES — ONE  FOR  THE 
G-2'S  CONNING  TOWER.  VENTILATORS, 


X K ISLAND  SOUND.  ANOTHER  SUBMARINE  AND  A DESTROYER  MAY  BE  SEEN 
HELMSMAN  AND  ONE  FOR  THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER— PROJECT  FROM  THE 
RAILS,  ETC.,  MUST  BE  STOWED  BEFORE  SHE  DIVES. 
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I © International  Film  Service 

THE  STEAMSHIP  PRINCESS  IRENE,  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  GERMAN  LINERS  SEIZED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  BEING  TOWED  TO  THE 
NEW  YORK  NAVY  YARD  TO  BE  OVERHAULED.  HER  FORMER  CREW  DID  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  DAMAGE  TO  HER  MACHINERY  BEFORE 
WAR  WAS  DECLARED.  IT  IS  RUMORED  THAT  SHE  WILL  SERVE  AS  A RECEIVING  SHIP. 


© J . B.  Gilmer 

THE  BOW  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  NEW  YORK  AS  SHE  WAS  BUCKING  AN  EASTERLY  GALE  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC.  EVEN  THE 
LARGE  SUPERDREADNAUGHT — THE  NEW  YORK  IS  27,000  TONS— ROLLS  AND  ^ITCHES  IN  SUCH  A BLOW  AND  SCOOPS  UP  TONS  OF 

WATER. 


ONE  OF  THE  BRITISH  SUBMARINE  CHASERS  RUNNING  HER  TRIALS  IN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER. 

Submarine  Chasers  For  John  Bull 

By  Henry  R.  Sutphen, 

Vice-President  Electric  Launch  Co. 


How  one  American  Company  built  and  delivered 
550  85-foot  motor  boats  in  less  than  473  days 


4 "T  WAS  in  February,  1915, 
J.  ||  that  we  had  our  initial 
jJjfa.  g negotiations  with  the 
> afe  JSL  British  Naval  authori- 
ties.  A well-known  Eng- 
' lish  shipbuilder  and  ord- 

nance expert  was  in  this 
country,  presumably  on  secret  business 
for  the  Admiralty,  and  I met  him  one 
afternoon.  Naturally  the  menace  of 
the  German  submarine  warfare  came 
into  the  discussion;  we  both  agreed 
that  the  danger  was  a real  one,  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  it. 

I suggested  the  use  of  a number  of 
small,  speedy  gasoline  powerboats 
for  use  in  attacking  and  destroying 
submarines.  My  idea  was  to  have  a 
mosquito  fleet  big  enough  to  patrol 
thoroughly  the  coastal  waters  of  Great 
Britain,  each  of  them  carrying  a 13- 
pound  rapid  fire  gun. 

1 explained  that  I had  in  mind  two 
distinct  types.  The  first  would  have 
an  overall  length  of  about  50  feet  and 
would  be  fitted  with  high-speed 
motors;  such  a boat  would  show  a 
maximum  25  knots.  The  alternative 
would  be  something  around  80  feet  in 
length,  with  slow-turning  engines  and 
a speed  of  10  knots.  I added  that 


my  own  preference  was  for  the  larger 
and  slower  type. 

He  asked  how  many  units  ol  that 
class  we  could  build  in  a year’s  time, 
and  I told  him  that  I could  guarantee 
fifty.  He  said  that  he  would  think 
the  matter  over  and  we  parted. 

Well,  I had  to  think  things  over 
myself  and  pretty  carefully  too.  Our 
yard,  in  addition  to  its  smaller  work, 
had  been  turning  out  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  boats  a year  of  the  general 
dimensions  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements. Now  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  build,  say,  eight  times  that 
number,  and  many  factors  had  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Needless  to  say 
we  had  no  idea  at  this  time  of  the 
truly  tremendous  task  that  lay  before 
us. 

As  I looked  at  it  there  was  just  one 
answer  to  the  problem  and  that  was 
complete  standardization.  Fortu- 
nately 1 had  had  some  previous  ex- 
perience along  that  very  line.  Away 
back  in  1893  our  company  had  built 
fifty  electric  launches  for  use  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  hair,  establishing  the 
fact  that  boat  building  on  the  quantity 
production  line  was  practicable.  Then 
in  1904  we  built  120  twenty-foot 
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wooden  yawls  for  the  Quartermaster 
Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  for  use  in  setting  submarine 
mines.  Later  on  we  constructed,  als< 
for  the  Army,  thirty-two  “junction- 
box”  launches,  complete  with  motors 
for  mine  planting  work.  All  this  was 
valuable  experience  and  the  idea 
naturally  presented  itself  that  the 
duplication  principle  could  be  ex- 
tended to  pleasure  craft.  This  was  a 
distinct  innovation  in  the  boat  build- 
ing business,  for  it  had  always  been 
assumed  that  the  man  who  wanted  a 
yacht,  or  even  a day  boat,  would  in- 
sist upon  having  his  individual  pre- 
ferences carried  out,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  galley  and  cabin  ap- 
pointments, so  that  virtually  every 
pleasure  craft  was  constructed  to 
special  order  and  at  a proportionate 
expense.  I went  on  the  theory  that 
if  our  designers  could  hit  upon  a plan 
and  model  that  would  appeal  to  the 
average  man  we  could  build  that  type 
of  boat  on  a quantity  production 
scale  and  find  a market  for  it.  We 
tried  the  idea  out  and  it  took;  we 
followed  it  up  and  found  that  we  were 
giving  the  public  something  that  they 
have  alwavs  wanted  but  never  before 
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leased  a yard  in  Montreal  and  ma- 
terially enlarged  the  original  one  at 
Quebec. 

Once  again  I must  reiterate  that  the 
touchstone  of  our  success  was  scientific 
standardization,  for  every  mistake 
would  be  magnified  five  hundred  and 
fifty  times;  we  could  not  afford  to 
make  even  a single  error  in  plan  or 
practice.  There  was  the  question  of 


could  get.  And  the  secret  was  in  one 
word — standardization. 

A few  days  later  I was  told  that  the 
British  Cxovernment  was  ready  to  give 
us  a contract  for  fifty  boats  of  the 
larger  type,  the  whole  lot  to  be  de- 
livered within  a year’s  time.  Then 
arose  the  delicate  question  ot  how  the 
job  could  be  pushed  through  without 
embarrassing  our  own  administration 
then  maintaining  its  position  of  strict 
neutrality.  Obviously  Canada  offered 
a convenient  field  of  operation,  so  we 
went  up  to  Montreal  to  investigate 
and  found  a small  repair  yard  near 
Quebec.  Conditions  in  the  labor 
market  were  satisfactory  and  we  took 
an  option  on  the  property. 

On  April  9,  1915,  the  contract  for 
fifty  “chasers”  was  signed  and  by  the 
first  of  May  the  master  or  pattern 
boat  was  in  frame  at  our  Bayonne 
yard.  It  seemed  to  us  like  a big  un- 
dertaking, but  the  real  business  had 
not  even  started. 

Shortly  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  we  received  a cablegram 
ordering  five  hundred  additional 
boats;  in  other  words,  we  were  now 
asked  to  build  five  hundred  and  fitty 
of  these  boats  and  deliver  them  in 
complete  running  order  by  November 
15,  1916.  Taking  out  Sundays  this 
would  give  an  actual  working  schedule 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  days. 

On  July  9,  1915,  the  new  contract 
was  signed.  Of  course  we  would  now 
need  to  increase  our  Canadian  as- 
sembling facilities  and  we  therefore 


EVERY  PIECE  OF  EVERY  BOAT  WAS  MARKED  WITH  A NUMBER  AND  LETTER,  SO  THAT  UN- 
SKILLED WORKMEN  COULD  ASSEMBLE  THEM. 


FIFTY  BOATS  WERE  BUILT  AT  ONE  TIME  IN  THIS  SHED.  THEY  WERE  ON  HIGH  BLOCKS 
TO  FACILITATE  LOADING  THEM  ON  THE  RAILROAD  CARS. 


material;  where  could  it  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  proper 
quality?  White  oak  enters  extensively 
into  ship  construction  and  the  supply 
in  this  general  locality  is  about  ex- 
hausted. Finally  we  found  it  in  West 
Virginia  and  the  contracts  were  let 
without  delay.  Yellow  pine  would 
also  be  needed,  and  there  was  but  a 
limited  supply  in  the  local  markets. 
Fortunately  the  mills  in  the  South 
were  anxious  for  work,  the  war  having 
destroyed  most  of  their  export  trade, 
and  they  were  glad  to  take  our  orders 
and  to  guarantee  prompt  delivery  of 
the  highest  grade,  long,  straight 
stock,  absolutely  free  from  knots  and 
hearts,  the  finest  lot  of  selected  lumber 
that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Southern 
woods.  Just  to  show  what  thought 
had  to  be  given  to  every  detail,  it 
was  specified  that  the  longest  plank 
must  not  exceed  forty-two  feet.  1 he 
reason  was  that  the  lumber  would 
have  to  be  shipped  in  end-door  box- 
cars, and  the  longest  in  general  use 
measured  only  forty-three  feet. 

Another  consideration  was  where 
to  get  the  castings  for  the  metal  work. 
The  foundries  that  ordinarily  han- 
dled our  orders  could  not  possibly  turn 
out  the  quantity  now  called  for;  it 
became  necessary  then  to  hunt  up 
other  plants  not  hitherto  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  work,  and  enlist  their 
cooperation.  And  this  we  did;  for 
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BOATS  WERE  BROUGHT  OUT  OF  THE  SHEDS  WHEN  COMPLETED  AND  SLID  SIDEWAYS  INTO  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  UNTIL  ICE  CLOSED  THE 
RIVER.  OFTEN  A NUMBER  WERE  LAUNCHED  IN  QUICK  SUCCESSION. 


example,  the  Tiffany  Studios  took  the 
contract  for  casting  the  bronze  struts 
used  to  hold  the  shafts,  quadrants, 
and  rudders.  Before  this,  this  com- 
pany had  turned  out  only  work  of  the 
ornamental  and  artistic  kind  but  they 
know  how  to  make  bronze  castings. 

The  bending  of  the  frames  and, 
indeed,  all  of  the  fabrication  work  was 
done  at  our  Bayonne  yard,  the  two 
.Canadian  plants  being  used  only  for 
assembling.  This  made  it  imperative 
that  the  big  pieces,  such  as  the 
decking,  keel  and  frames  should  be 
kept  within  the  railway  clearances  for 
bridges  and  tunnels  on  both  the 
American  and  Canadian  lines.  On 
account  of  the  contracted  dimensions 
of  the  Whitehall  tunnel  the  material, 
all  in  knock  down  form,  had  to  go 
via  Suspension  Bridge  and  Buffalo. 
In  the  aggregate  this  amounted  to 
three  thousand  carload  lots. 

The  fabrication  work  at  Bayonne 
involved  some  peculiar  problems. 
For  example,  there  were  the  beveling 
and  the  hollowing  of  the  planking, 
also  the  grooving  of  the  calking  seams, 
operations  usually  performed  by  hand. 
Obviously  we  could  not  spare  the  time 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  literally  by 
the  mile,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  so 
we  devised  machines  to  take  the  place 
of  hand  labor. 

The  big  job  was  the  making  of  the 
templates,  moulds  and  patterns  for 
the  first  or  master  boat.  After  we 
had  these  right  the  rest  was  merely 
a matter  of  duplication.  Everything 
had  to  be  fabricated  in  Bayonne,  and 
it  had  to  be  absolutely  correct  in  every 
particular.  The  men  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  who  put  the  boats  together, 


were  only  ordinary  woodworkers  with 
hardly  a boat  builder  among  them; 
moreover,  only  three  per  cent  could 
speak  English.  And  yet,  under  the 
direction  of  our  experts,  they  did  the 
final  work  of  assembling  with  ease 
and  dispatch.  No  cutting,  shaping 
or  fitting  of  any  kind  was  necessary 
for  everything  was  made  to  exact 
pattern  and  fitted  in  like  the  “dissect- 
ed locomotive”  game  of  our  child- 
hood days.  Only  there  was  no  puzzle 
in  the  process  for  every  separate  piece 
was  lettered  and  numbered.  At 
Bayonne  elaborate  production  charts 
were  kept,  showing  at  a glance  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing.  Thus 
we  prevented  shortages  in  one  direc- 
tion and  surpluses  in  another. 


Let  me  enumerate  again  just  what 
we  had  to  do.  We  had  contracted  to 
deliver  to  the  British  government  five 
hundred  and  fifty  eighty-foot  power- 
boats, engined  with  twin  motors  rated 
at  220  H.  P.  apiece,  and  otherwise  com- 
pletely equipped;  also  we  guaranteed 
them  to  be  capable  of  making  19 
knots,  taking  the  running  time  of  one 
hour,  and  to  maintain  an  average  of 
15  knots  for  a four  hour  trial,  the  fuel 
consumption  not  to  exceed  a given 
amount.  Work  had  started  April  9, 

1915,  and  the  full  number  had  to  be 
ready  on  or  before  November  15, 

1916.  As  there  were  only  488  work- 
ing days  in  this  period  we  would  have 
to  turn  out  more  than  a boat  a day. 
This  was  the  task  that  we  undertook 


TUI!  CHASERS  WERE  PUT  THROUGH  RIGID  TRIALS  AND  HAD  TO  MAKE  THEIR  SPEED 

AND  SHOW  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
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WHEN  COMPLETED  THE  CHASERS  WERE  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED  AND  ALL  THEIR  EQUIP- 
MENT CHECKED  LIP.  ADMIRALTY  OVERSEERS  WATCHED  ALL  STAGES  OF  THE  WORK. 


o accomplish  and  that  we  did  ac- 
•omplish  with  something  to  spare. 
For  the  original  order  of  fifty  boats 
,vas  cleaned  up  in  November,  1915, 
our  months  ahead  of  time,  and  the 
whole  lot  were  delivered  by  November 
t,  1916,  giving  us  a whole  fortnight’s 
leeway.  The  total  number  of  work- 
ing days  (Sundays  being  eliminated) 
was  therefore  473,  and  the  mathe- 
matically inclined  reader  may  figure 
out  for  himself  just  how  much  better 
than  “one  boat  a day”  we  had  to  do. 
There  were  times  indeed  when  three 
boats  a day  were  going  into  the 
water. 

According  to  the  terms  of  our  con- 
tract we  were  to  make  all  deliveries 
at  the  launching  slips  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  the  Admiralty 
wanted  as  many  boats  as  they  could 
get  before  the  close  of  navigation  in 
date  November.  We  gave  them  the 
first  fifty — and  then  came  the  ice 
and  stopped  us.  The  Admiralty  over- 
seers suggested  that  boats  might  be 
shipped  by  rail  to  Halifax,  an  open 
port,  and  tried  out  there  during  the 
winter  months.  We  agreed  to  this, 
provided  the  railway  could  handle  the 
complete  boat.  Thereupon  we  con- 
structed a skeleton  model  ot  a 
“chaser”,  mounted  it  on  a lumber  car 
and  sent  it  over  the  thousand-mile 
stretch  of  railway  between  Quebec 
and  Halifax.  Trained  traffic  in- 
spectors accompanied  the  car  and 
noted  the  difficulties  encountered. 
The  few  changes  necessary  along  the 


line  were  quickly  accomplished  by  the 
railway  men,  and  we,  in  our  turn,  set 
about  remodelling  our  assembly  shops 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Standard 
gauge  tracks  were  laid  so  that  the  flat 
cars  could  stand  directly  under  the 
stocks.  The  keel  blocks  were  set  high 
to  clear  the  cars,  and  when  the  boat 
was  ready  it  could  be  lowered  directly 


on  the  flat  and  run  out  to  the  siding. 
By  Christmas,  1915,  we  were  shipping 
eight  or  nine  boats  a week  and  there 
was  not  a single  accident  or  indeed  any 
noteworthy  delay.  On  their  arrival 
at  Halifax  the  boats  were  at  once  put 
overboard,  given  their  trial  trip,  and 
loaded  for  transshipment  to  England. 
In  all,  eighty-four  boats  were  sent 
over  the  rail  route,  shipments  being 
discontinued  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1916. 

The  experience  thus  gained  was  of 
material  value  when  the  big  Spring 
push  came  on.  We  knew  now  how  to 
handle  the  boats  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, and  once  the  transports  were 
in  the  river  the  work  of  loading  and 
forwarding  went  on  without  a break. 
By  the  end  of  May  two  hundred  boats 
had  been  delivered,  together  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  spare  parts  and 
other  extras. 

In  one  sense,  quantity  production 
may  be  called  a monotonous  process — 
“parrot  work”  as  it  has  been  dubbed. 
But  in  another  way  it  is  fascinating; 
it  reminds  one  of  the  progress  of  an 
army,  the  several  units  all  marching 
in  perfect  order  to  make  up  one  irre- 
sistible whole;  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  job  produces  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  force  and  energy.  At 
Montreal  there  were  lorty  sets  of 
stocks  and  at  Quebec  there  were  eighty, 
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all  in  continuous  operation.  We  also 
used  the  Duke  of  Connaught  drydock 
at  Montreal  for  assembly  work  during 
the  Winter  of  1915-16.  This  dock  is 
1,000  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide,  and 
it  had  to  be  roofed  over  to  protect  the 
work  and  the  workmen  from  the  ele- 
ments. Thirty  boats  were  put  to- 
gether here,  and  in  the  Spring  the 
dock  was  lowered  and  the  whole  lot 
floated  at  once,  probably  a record 
launching  of  its  kind. 

Once  the  boats  were  launched  there 
were  innumerable  difficulties  to  be  met 
and  overcome.  With  the  Spring 
floods  the  great  river  was  filled  with 
driftwood,  much  of  it  waterlogged  and, 
therefore,  invisible.  No  material 
damage  was  done  to  hulls,  shafts  or 
engines,  but  many  propeller  blades 
were  nicked  and  bent  by  collision  with 
submerged  logs  and  this,  of  course, 
necessitated  replacements. 

The  testing  out  was  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized. Every  boat,  running  over 
a carefully  measured  trial  course,  was 
expected  to  come  up  to  certain  definite 
standards,  and  one  boat  out  of  each 
batch  of  twenty-five  was  put  through 
a special  and  rigorous  trial.  The 
“chaser”  in  an  hour’s  run  would  have 
to  show  an  average  of  19  knots,  carry- 
ing full  fuel  tanks  and  the  extra  weight 
equivalent  to  what  would  lie  her  com- 
plete service  equipment,  the  displace- 
ment being  thirty-two  tons.  Then 


followed  a four-hour  test  at  an  average 
speed  of  15  knots.  The  fuel  con- 
sumption was  carefully  noted,  the 
contract  providing  for  severe  penal- 
ties in  case  the  maximum  allowance 
was  exceeded.  In  every  instance  the 
guaranteed  speed  was  exceeded  and 
at  a lower  rate  of  fuel  consumption 
than  we  had  promised. 

After  the  trials  the  British  over- 
seers took  formal  delivery  by  signing 
the  inventory  book  and  receiving  the 
hundred  and  odd  keys,  for  lockers, 
cupboards,  switchboards,  etc.,  that 
went  with  each  boat.  Then  the 
“chaser”  was  towed  to  the  storage 
basins.  These  had  to  be  made  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a goodly 
number  of  boats,  otherwise  there 
might  have  been  delay  in  loading  the 
transports.  Each  ship  carried  four 
“chasers”  and  in  all  a fleet  of  130 
was  required  to  take  over  the  550 
boats  and  the  vast  quantity  of  spares 
and  standardized  parts.  Every  one 
arrived  safely. 

These  “chasers”  frequently  remain 
three  or  four  days  one  hundred  miles 
off  shore,  and  in  heavy  weather  at 
that.  Their  low  visibility,  with  their 
speed  and  mobility,  have  made  them 
well  fitted  for  their  work  against  the 
submarine.  Three  or  four  of  these 
boats  are  assigned  to  every  British 
harbor,  and  are  used  for  a multiplicity 
of  purposes,  such  as  rescue  work,  mine 


sweeping,  patrol  duty,  and  general 
utility. 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  a larger 
type  of  boat  was  not  built  for  this 
particular  work  of  submarine  chasing. 
The  answer  is  that,  everything  con- 
sidered, I felt  the  eighty-foot  boat  to 
be  best  adapted  to  manufacturing 
possibilities,  where  large  numbers  and 
early  deliveries  were  desirable.  More- 
over, we  could  not  have  sent  larger 
boats  over  the  rails  to  Halifax,  nor 
indeed,  have  loaded  them  for  trans- 
Atlantic  shipment.  In  the  average 
transport  at  our  disposal  the  shipping 
space  on  the  main  deck,  between  the 
forecastle  and  bridge,  and  the  after 
deckroom  did  not  measure  more  than 
eighty-five  feet.  All  these  factors 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration; 
otherwise  we  might  have  found  our- 
selves in  the  predicament  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  who  built  himself  a fine,  big 
boat,  so  big  and  fine  that  he  was  never 
able  to  get  it  into  the  water  at  all. 
Our  job  was  to  devise  a craft  that 
could  be  used  in  combatting  the  sub- 
marine terror;  to  duplicate  it  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  within  the 
shortest  possible  period  of  time;  and 
finally  to  deliver  the  goods  where  they 
were  wanted.  It  was  a challenge 
to  the  American  way  of  doing  things, 
and  I am  glad  to  say  that  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  it. 


The  Wreck  of  the  U.S.S.  Monongahela 

By  Rear  Admiral  J.  N.  Hemphill,  U.S.N. 

Though  cast  ashore  fifty  years  ago  she  was  not  a total  loss  and  was 

in  service  until  recently 


ONE  of  the  sailors’  aids  to  mem- 
ory for  weather  prophecy  re- 
garding hurricanes,  is  in  rough- 
ly rhymed  verse  form  and  goes: 

“June,  too  soon; 

July,  stand  by; 

August,  look  out  you  must: 
September,  remember; 

October,  all  over.” 

which  seems  to  have  impressed  the 
people  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
recently  purchased  by  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  custom  now 
obtains  I am  unable  to  say,  but  in 
those  days,  1866—67,  the  good  people 
were  enjoined  to  meet  in  their  churches 
on  the  25th  oi  July  of  each  year 
(notice  that  they  put  il  off  till  the 


last  moment  ot  “July  stand  by” — as 
we  have  done  regarding  preparedness) 
and  pray  to  be  kept  from  or  protected 
during  hurricanes  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

On  the  25th  of  each  October  they 
were  requested  to  meet  in  church  and 
return  thanks. 

In  1866-67,  I happened  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.S.  Monongahela, 
commanded  by  a commodore,  which 
vessel  had  come  north  from  the  West 
Indies  in  the  autumn  of  1866  on  ac- 
count of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
on  board,  there  having  been  some  sixty 
odd  cases  in  a crew  of  about  three 
hundred  officers  and  men. 

In  those  davs  we  cruised  in  the 


West  Indies  for  three  years,  unless 
Yellow  Jack  or  wreckage  by  earth- 
quakes or  hurricanes  brought  us 
north,  and  we  did  not  have  any  ice 
machines  or  cold  storage  or  bakeries  or 
fresh  water  galore  like  what  is  supplied 
the  present  warships  Nor  did  we 
have  telegraph  cables,  wireless  or  even 
quick  mails;  in  fact,  a mail  once  a 
month,  and  that  two  weeks  or  more 
old,  was  considered  a great  blessing. 

So  after  the  Monongahela  had  been 
dismantled,  opened  up  in  all  parts  to 
the  New  England  winter  weather  and 
had  been  “frozen  out”  (then  the  cure 
for  Yellow  Jack)  she  was  refitted  in 
March  of  1867  and  in  April  we  started 
south  once  more. 
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THE  U.S.S.  MONONGAHELA  WAS  A WOODEN  STEAM  SLOOP  OF  WAR  BUILT  IN  1861  AT  THE 
LEAGUE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  SHE  WAS  225  FEET  LONG.  37  FEET  9 
INCHES  BEAM  AND  2,078  TONS  DISPLACEMENT. 


After  many  amusing  incidents  and 
more  or  less  pleasure  gleaned  in 
knocking  around  the  islands,  Central 
America  and  the  northeastern  part 
of  South  America  (incidentally  nur- 
sing a few  cases  of  yellow  fever),  we 
put  into  Santa  Cruz,  October  1867,  to 
get  a “blowing  through”  by  the  trade 
winds  off  the  town  of  Fredericksted. 

Riding  parties,  dances,  picnics, 
drills,  fishing,  hunting  and  other 
amusements  passed  the  time  until  the 
25th,  when  all  who  could  leave  the 
ship  attended  the  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
vices in  the  Episcopal,  Catholic  and 
other  churches,  for  the  weather  had 
been  remarkably  fine  during  the 
summer  and  surely  deserved  recogni- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th 
there  was  a change.  The  barometer 
v/as  getting  low  and  by  noon  we  were 
having  a good  stiff  blow  but  we 
managed  to  hold  our  own  with  extra 
anchors  down  and  steam  up,  and  by 
afternoon  we  were  having  the  usual 
trade  winds.  But  later  on  a sailing 
vessel  brought  word  that  St.  Thomas 
had  been  almost  wrecked. 

We  got  underway  as  soon  as  possible 
and  did  the  thirty-six  miles  in  three 
hours — which  was  fast  steaming  in 
those  days  of  auxiliary  vessels,  that  is, 
sail  and  steam  combined — reaching 
St.  Thomas  about  midnight.  We 
steamed  in  without  a pilot  and  the 
next  morning  when  we  could  see, 
congratulated  ourselves  that  “the 
sweet  little  cherub”  was  still  sitting 
up  aloft  looking  out  for  us  and  that 
we  had  not  wrecked  ourselves  on  one 
of  the  many  sunken  vessels  that  filled 
the  harbor. 

The  harbor  is  almost  landlocked, 
being  surrounded  by  hills  and  moun- 
tains from  fifty  to  one  thousand  feet 
high.  The  entrance  is  almost  closed 
by  Prince  Rupert  Rocks  and  yet  in 
an  hour  sixty-seven  vessels,  big  and 
little,  sailing  and  steam,  and  a float- 
ing dry  dock,  were  either  at  the  bottom 
or  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  total 
wrecks. 

Shortly  after  the  drydock  went 
down  a large  steamer  with  a million 
dollar  cargo,  was  blown  against  the 
dock  and  went  down  by  it  when  she 
had  been  anchored  only  fifteen  min- 
utes. She  had  managed  to  struggle 
into  the  harbor  and  anchor  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  center  of  the  hurri- 
cane when  it  passed  over. 

( )ne  small  brig  of  about  1 00  tons  was 
blown  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
fort.  Save  that  she  was  high  and  dry 


in  a natural  cradle  of  coral,  nothing 
noticeable  was  the  matter  with  her. 
She  was  perfectly  upright  with  every 
spar,  rope  and  sail  in  place  and  un- 
harmed. 

A large  beam  from  the  French  wharf 
was  picked  up  by  the  wind,  carried 
across  the  harbor  and  hurled  through 
the  roof  of  a house  in  the  town  where 
it  pinned  to  the  floor  a piano  and  a 
child  in  its  cradle.  The  child  was 
untouched. 

Two  vessels  were  blown  ashore  in 
opposite  directions  and  their  cables 
were  so  taut  that  their  two  interlocked 
anchors  were  lifted  from  the  ground. 

On  the  island  of  St.  John,  close  to 
St.  Thomas,  a stone  house  with  a ram- 
shackle frame  house  alongside,  stood 
before  the  storm.  After  the  hurricane 
the  stone  house  was  found  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  frame  house  had  not 
lost  a board. 

A large  boulder  was  discovered  on 
the  beach  resting  in  the  center  of  a 
table  cloth.  The  cloth  had  been 
blown  under  the  stone  and  spread  out 
as  smoothly  as  if  on  a table.  (This 
I will  not  vouch  for.) 

Graves  on  the  hill  side  had  been 
ripped  open  by  the  wind  and  washed 
out  by  the  rain. 

That  a single  house  had  been  left 
standing  or  that  a single  person  had 
been  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale  was  the 
greatest  wonder  of  it  all,  and  yet  very 
few  had  been  killed  or  drowned. 


So  much  for  the  hurricane  that 
passed  over  the  Danish  West  Indies 
four  days  after  thanks  had  been 
rendered  to  heaven  for  the  past  fine 
season. 

About  this  time  the  United  States 
concluded  to  send  out  a commission 
to  report  on  the  islands  and  the  ad- 
visability of  their  purchase.  Whether 
they  came  by  steamer  or  were  brought 
on  one  of  our  men-of-war  I cannot  now 
recall,  but  at  any  rate  the  admiral 
came  in  his  flagship  and  had  assembled 
a squadron,  including  the  Mononga- 
hela.  Various  excursions  were  made 
by  land  and  sea  in  the  course  of  the 
investigations. 

On  November  16  a suspicious  case 
of  sickness  developed  on  board  of  the 
Monongahela  which,  on  the  17th, 
proved  to  be  genuine  Yellow  Jack,  so 
we  were  ordered  to  go  to  Santa  Cruz 
where  we  would  have  better  and  cooler 
air. 

As  the  commissioners  were  to  go 
there  also,  it  was  determined  to  send 
them  by  the  Monongahela  and  1 was 
accordingly  sent  on  shore  to  bring 
them  off  just  before  the  sailing  hour. 

I sent  up  word  at  the  hotel,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  party  appeared 
looking  a bit  flustered.  One,  a 
reverend  gentleman  from  New  York 
State,  remarked  that  a man  in  the 
room  over  his  head  had  died  during 
the  night,  as  had  one  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  that  the  body  of  a person 
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DESPITE  HER  ROUGH  EXPERIENCE  THE  MONONGAHELA  WAS  JACKED  UP  AND  LAUNCHED, 
THOUGH  THE  WAYS  BROKE  DOWN  UNDER  HER  AT  THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT 


who  had  just  died  was  being  carried 
out  while  he  was  coming  down  stairs. 
After  a moment’s  silence  he  added 
“had  they  not  said  that  there  was  no 
sickness  in  the  town  one  might  have 
good  cause  to  think  that  it  was  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  lever  ”.  I replied 
that  he  thought  right,  that  we  had  a 
case  on  board  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  of  our  leaving  for  Santa  Cruz. 

We  reached  the  anchorage  oft 
Fredericksted  that  afternoon  and  the 
commissioners  w'ent  on  shore  and 
drove  over  to  Christiansted,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  where  the 
Governor  resided. 

Now,  the  Fredericksted  anchorage 
is  not  in  a harbor  but  in  a roadstead, 
the  coast  line  running  almost  due 
north  and  south,  being  a little  curved 
off  the  town,  like  a slightly  bent  bow 
or  the  new  moon,  the  ends  tending  to 
the  west  which  gives  a good  lee  from 
the  sea  produced  by  the  trades. 

From  a point  about  300  feet  from 
the  shore,  where  there  is  about  3 
fathoms  of  water,  the  depth  gradually 
increases  to  10  fathoms,  at  a distance 
of  three-eighths  to  half  a mile  and  here 
we  generally  anchored  so  that  we 
looked  directly  up  the  main  street. 

A spring  line  from  the  starboard 
quarter  was  run  out  in  order  that  the 
ship  could  be  kept  with  her  starboard 
side  (the  commodore’s)  to  the  wind 
and  thus  have  a fresh  breeze  blowing 


through  at  all  times,  and  we  were  in 
this  position  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
November  18,  with  fires  hauled  and, 
of  course,  no  steam. 

The  18th  was  a beautiful  day, 
clear,  calm,  a trifle  hotter  than  usual, 
and  in  the  afternoon  all  who  could  get 
off  (nearly  one-half  of  the  ship’s 
company  of  officers  and  men)  were 
preparing  to  go  on  shore  in  the  three 
o’clock  boats.  Those  who  were  not 
going  were  engaged  in  reading,  writing 
or  sleeping — cards  were  not  then 
allowed  to  be  played  by  either  officers 
or  men — one  of  them  being  the  chief 
surgeon  who,  strangely  enough,  was 
reading  about  earthquakes.  Fie  after- 
wards proved  to  be  the  only  one  on 
board  who  suspected  what  was  hap- 
pening during  the  earth  tremor. 

The  summer  quiet  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a buzzing  sound  with 
intermittent  knocks  like  the  sound 
and  feeling  observed  in  the  fire-room 
of  a ship  when  blowing  the  water  out 
of  the  boilers;  and  that  was  what  we 
thought  it  was  until  it  occurred  to  us 
that  there  was  no  steam. 

The  buzzing  increased  so  that  the 
noise  was  deafening;  the  knocking 
became  fiercer  as  if  an  immense  giant 
was  lifting  the  ship  and  dropping  her 
on  a rock  amidships  and  then  it  sud- 
denly changed  to  the  same  feeling  of 
jerks  that  one  experiences  when  a 
train  of  cars  is  abruptly  stopped  from 


high  speed  and  as  abruptly  started 
ahead  full  speed  from  a standstill. 
All  this  in  not  more  than  thirty 
seconds. 

Of  course  every  one  rushed  on  deck, 
and  seeing  the  people  in  the  town 
running  out  of  the  houses  in  a panicky 
way  made  us  realize  that  we  had 
passed  through  an  earthquake. 

We  had  hardly  got  below  again 
when  the  officer  of  the  deck  gave  the  I 
order  “all  hands  save  ship,”  which, 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  means  busi- 
ness and  in  itself  is  a great  shock. 

On  deck  the  strangest  sight  that 
could  ever  come  to  pass  met  our  gaze — 
the  island  seemed  to  be  rising  right 
out  of  the  sea  and  at  a very  rapid  rate 
As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  the  water, 
receding  from  the  land  as  one  can 
see,  on  a small  scale,  on  any  beach 
where  there  is  a good  surf;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  on  a very  large  scale  and 
in  less  time  than  it  took  to  write  this 
sentence,  the  ship  was  on  the  bottom, 
although  she  had  been  anchored  in 
ten  fathoms  (60  feet)  of  water,  and 
had  been  dragged  out  to  at  least 
fifteen  fathoms,  where  the  water  was 
no  deeper,  when  we  were  dropped,  than 
a brook  in  dry  weather.  There  being 
no  steam,  a few  sails  were  set  which 
did  no  good,  it  being  calm,  and  they 
would  have  done  no  good  had  there 
been  a strong  wind.  Meanwhile  the 
chain  stoppers  had  been  carried  away 
and  the  chain  was  running  out  so 
fast  that  the  friction  set  the  deck  on 
fire.  As  the  bitter  end  (the  last  link) 
came  out  of  the  chain  pipe  it  caught 
the  forecastle  ladder,  took  it  to  the 
hawse  pipe  and  there  smashed  it  into 
toothpicks  as  it — the  end — went  over- 
board. 

The  vessel,  of  course,  was  rolled 
around  like  a plaything  and  during 
one  of  the  rolls  the  60-pounder  rilled 
Parrott  gun  took  a flying  leap  over- 
board from  the  forecastle  over  the 
heads  of  a lot  of  men  in  the  lee 
scuppers,  which  was  the  last  we  saw 
of  it  for  some  day's.  Subsequently  it 
was  found  and  recovered. 

Just  as  this  racket  was  commencing, 
boat  keepers  were  going  out  on  the 
swinging  booms  to  get  the  boats 
alongside  to  carry  the  liberty  party 
ashore.  Fortunately  they  all  got 
back  on  board,  but  one  boat  already 
alongside  did  not  fare  as  well  and 
those  in  her  were  carried  out  to  sea  by 
the  receding  waters.  Had  the  shock 
been  five  minutes  later,  half  of  the 
ship's  company  would  have  been  lost. 

About  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
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shore  is  the  hundred  fathom  curve, 
and  here  the  return  wave  began  to 
form,  a solid  wall  of  green  glass, 
a hundred  feet  high,  that  came  on 
with  a roar  until  it  struck  the  20 
fathom  curve  when  it  began  to  curl. 
Fortunately  for  us,  when  it  reached 
the  ship,  which  had  again  been 
floated  by  the  advancing  undertow, 
the  curl  was  just  right  to  hit  our  gun 
ports  underneath  and  close  them,  we 
having  been  thrown  almost  on  our 
beams  end  by  the  advancing  water. 

The  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was 
watching  us  from  his  garden  in  the 
high  part  of  the  town,  said  he  could 
see  the  whole  of  our  keel  from  stern 
to  stern  and  it  looked  as  if  the  ship 
was  being  shot  to  heaven  by  the  wave 
as  it  struck. 

We  were  rolled  violently  from 
side  to  side  and  carried  well  inshore, 
then  out  again,  back  to  shore  and 
finally  out  and  turned  completely 
till  we  headed  south,  in  which  direc- 
tion we  were  taken  for  a mile.  Then 
we  were  again  turned  to  the  north- 
ward, right  over  the  former  shore 
line,  and  then  back  to  the  town  where, 
having  run  through  three  houses  in 
the  front  street,  we  settled  on  the 
coral  bed  just  clear  of  the  foundation 
of  the  last  house  we  had  run  through 
and  in  front  of  Robinson’s  ship 
chandlery  store  and  hotel,  the  ship 
being  listed  15°  to  port.  The  sea 
gradually  subsided  to  its  usual  level 
from  this  on,  but  the  earth  tremors  or 
shocks,  some  only  slight,  others 
sharp,  continued,  there  being  five 
hundred  in  the  following  two  weeks, 
the  last  being  as  hard,  if  not  harder 
than  the  first  but,  thank  God,  there 
were  no  more  tidal  waves. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  men  in  the 
boat  that  was  carried  to  sea  were 
thrown  out  of  the  boat  when  it  was 
struck  and  capsized  by  the  first  wave. 
To  this  day  I can  see  that  boat  going 
up  and  up  on  the  inside  curve  of  that 
wave — looping  the  loop,  it  would  now 
be  described — till  it  was  practically 
on  end,  then  backward  it  was  pushed 
by  the  crest  and  then  it  disappeared 
forever. 

Two  of  the  men  were  drowned  and 
the  third — strangely  enough  it  was 
the  ship’s  apothecary — was  jammed 
against  a floating  log  and  carried  well 
into  the  town  and  left  in  the  top  of  a 
cocoanut  tree,  where  he  was  discovered 
after  the  ship  had  landed.  He  was 
revived,  but,  poor  chap,  died  of 
Yellow  Jack  later. 

Two  men  in  the  commodore’s  barge, 
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which  was  hanging  to  the  stern  sea 
ladder,  were  smashed  beyond  recogni- 
tion when  the  boat  was  drawn  under 
the  ship’s  stern  and  it  came  down  on 
them.  The  stern  of  the  boat  was  the 
only  thing  left.  The  bodies  were 
afterwards  recovered  but  no  one  could 
tell  which  was  which,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  if  the  Catholic  was 
buried  in  consecrated  ground  or  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery. 

The  fifth  man  of  our  crew  who  was 
drowned — only  five  men  were  lost — 
had  just  returned  from  shore  liberty. 
He  jumped  overboard  through  a fore- 
castle gun  port,  with  the  Parrott 
rifle. 

Unfortunately  the  islanders  did  not 
come  out  of  the  disaster  so  well,  two 
hundred  having  been  drowned  whose 
bodies  we  were  picking  up  for  days 
afterward.  It  was  not  a pleasant 
duty,  for  added  to  the  constant  dread 
of  another  wave  were  the  disagreeable, 
sad,  pitiful  and  heartrending  sights 
and  incidents. 

Inshore  of  us  had  been  anchored  two 
sugar  brigs,  one  off  the  bow  and  the 
other  off  the  quarter.  The  former 
carried  away  her  chain  cable  but  re- 
prevented  from  filling  and  sinking  by 
mained  in  a kind  of  whirlpool  and  was 
her  lumber  raft  canting  up  against 
her  cargo  port  and  keeping  out  the 
water.  Our  dinghy’s  painter  parted 
and  the  boat  drifted  over  near  the 
stern  of  that  brig  and  she  was  used 
later  by  the  crew  to  get  ashore. 

The  brig  off  our  quarter  was  carried 
past  us  to  the  northward,  past  the 
brig  off  our  bow  and  inshore  over  the 
fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
She  finally  landed  across  a road  about 
an  eighth  of  a mile  from  low  water 
mark. 

While  our  ship  was  going  through 
the  front  street  houses,  our  Consul 
was  seen  looking  out  of  the  upper 
window  of  his  stone  house.  One  of 
our  officers  saluted  and  said  “Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  Consul,  can  we  send 
you  a boat? ” 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  finally 
landed  the  commodore  gave  permis- 
sion for  those  who  wished  to  make  a 
run  for  the  higher  land  to  do  so. 
This  in  view  of  a possible  return  of  the 
wave.  Later  the  permission  was  can- 
celed and  a patrol  was  sent  out  to 
gather  up  those  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  commodore’s  kind- 
ness of  heart. 

That  night  when  a bit  sharper 
shock  hit  us — we  were  having  them 
about  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — 
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the  men  came  aft  and  asked  per- 
mission to  camp  out  on  the  hills. 
The  commodore’s  reply  was:  “I  am 
going  to  stick  by  the  ship  and  you 
will  also.  Be  thankful  that  a case 
of  yellow  fever  brought  us  over  here 
yesterday,  for  had  we  remained  at  St. 
Thomas,  at  our  anchorage  outside 
of  Prince  Rupert’s  Rocks,  not  a soul 
of  us  would  now  be  alive.”  A cheer 
was  given  which  ended  further  dis- 
satisfaction. 

The  ship  was  nearly  broken  in  half 
just  forward  of  the  main  mast  and 
was  not  a comforting  thing  on  which 
to  ride  another  possible  wave.  In 
due  course,  the  De  Soto  came  over 
from  St.  Thomas — where  she  and  the 
flagship  Susquehanna  rode  out  the 
earthquake  and  tidal  wave.  She  was 
not  the  safest  thing  in  which  to  go  to 
sea  in  mid-winter  but  she  looked 
mighty  good  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
three  iron  pipes  from  the  French 
wharf  in  St.  Thomas,  that  had  broken 
off  and  stuck  in  her  bottom  when  the 
wave  landed  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
wharf.  She  was  leaking  2,000  gallons 
an  hour  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  divers  to  nail  lead  patches  over 
those  holes. 

So  about  a month  after  the  earth- 
quake, all  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Monongahela,  who  could  be  spared, 
were  transferred  to  the  De  Soto  and 
with  the  commissioners  we  started 
home  via  St.  Thomas,  getting  a very 
heavy  shock  as  we  were  leaving  St. 
Thomas  as  a parting  reminder  of  what 
mother  earth  could  and  can  do. 

When  we  reached  the  Chesapeake 
Capes  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
we  could  induce  a pilot  to  come  on 
board  as  he  believed  us  to  be  the 
Flying  Dutchman  for,  as  he  after- 
wards told  us,  all  three  vessels,  the 
De  Soto,  Susquehanna  and  Mononga- 
hela, had  been  reported  lost  with  not  a 
soul  saved,  and  they  had  heard 
nothing  more  for  a month. 

However,  we  got  to  anchor  off 
Old  Point  Comfort,  just  in  time  to 
escape  a terrible  winter  gale  during 
which  a large  passenger  steamer  went 
down,  not  far  from  New  York,  with 
all  on  board. 

The  commissioners  left  at  once  and 
said  that  they  were  not  going  to 
recommend  the  purchase  of  hurricanes, 
earthquakes  and  yellow  lever! 

The  reverend  gentleman  reached  his 
home  and  found  his  family  absent. 
He  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
parishioners  and,  just  as  he  was  open- 
ing his  trunk,  they  had  a shock  and 
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the  landlady  turned  him  out,  saying 
she  would  have  no  earthquakes  there. 

What  they  really  did  recommend  I 
do  not  know,  but  ten  years  later 
Colton's  Atlas  described  the  Danish 
West  Indies  as  being  at  all  times  un- 
healthy, with  frequent  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes. 

All  of  the  Monongahela  people,  pas- 
sengers on  the  De  Soto,  were  detached 


and  ordered  to  their  homes,  reaching 
them  in  time  for  Christmas,  and  some 
of  us  found  our  families  in  mourning 
for  us  and  our  obituaries  published. 

In  due  time,  the  Monongahela  was 
jacked  up,  shored  up,  strengthened  by 
braces  and  partially  launched  by 
naval  constructors,  who  went  out  in 
the  store  ship  Purveyor  that  was 
loaded  with  material  for  the  purpose. 


When  in  about  ten  feet  of  water  the 
ways  broke  down  and  the  ship  was;* 
pulled  off  bodily  to  deep  water.  She 
sailed  north,  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
her  engines  were  taken  out  and  she' 
was  turned  into  a full-rigged  ship  and 
served  for  many  years  until  not  long 
since,  when  she  was  burned  at 
Guantanamo,  while  assigned  for  dutyfl 
there  as  a station  ship. 


Work  of  the  British  Navy  League 


mT~Members  of  the  Navy 

gjL  1 1 League  of  the  United  States 
ilfil&k?  will  no  doubt  be  interested 
in  reading  the  following 
memoranda  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Navy  League  of  Great  Britain. 
These  are  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  P.  J.  Hannon,  General 
Secretary.  While  not  all  of  the  activ- 
ities of  our  cousins  can  be  duplicated 
in  this  country  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  their  experience  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war.  Being  so  near  their 
enemy,  the  coast  patrol  was  of  great 
importance.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
water  have  been  working  hard  to 
stimulate  recruiting  and  supply  warm 
clothing  and  reading  matter  to  our 
sailors.  The  care  and  relief  of  de- 
pendents, howrever,  has  been  assumed 
exclusively  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Volunteer  Coast  Watchers  Corps 

On  August  5th,  1914,  the  day  after 
the  declaration  of  War  upon  Ger- 
many, the  Navy  League  issued  an 
Appeal,  through  the  Press  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  all  its  members 
to  offer  their  services  for  the  purpose 
of  patrolling  the  coast  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  reporting  all  suspicious 
incidents,  and  the  presence  of  doubt- 
ful persons  at  once  to  the  proper 
Authorities.  This  scheme  received 
the  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and 
in  the  course  of  a week  nearly  3,000 
men  offered  themselves,  mostly  from 
the  Professional  and  Upper  Middle 
Classes.  The  services  were  entirely 
voluntary,  the  Coast  Watchers  pro- 
viding their  own  gear,  and  those  who 
had  motor  cars  and  motor  bicycles, 
took  them  at  once  into  service.  The 
Coast  was  divided  up  into  sections 
each  Patrol  comprising  ten  or  twelve 
men,  the  duties  being  allocated  by 
the  Patrol  Leader.  As  soon  as  the 
Military  Organization  developed,  this 
Coast  Patrol  was  withdrawn,  but  the 


greater  part  of  the  men  offered  them- 
selves, either  joined  the  Fighting  Ser- 
vice, or  became  associated  with  the 
regular  Coast  watching  operations. 
The  chief  work  of  the  Coast  Watchers 
w'as  to  keep  some  check  upon  the  vast 
number  of  Enemy  Spies,  who  were 
actively  at  work  in  this  Country,  when 
hostilities  broke  out. 

Enemy  Influence  Vigilance  Work 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  the 
Branches  of  the  Navy  League  have, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  kept  con- 
tinuous watch  upon  the  movement  of 
Enemy  Aliens,  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Authorities,  every  act, 
which  came  to  their  notice,  and  which 
might  be  calculated  to  be  against  our 
National  interests.  The  system  of 
Espionage,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Germany,  was  so  complete 
in  its  details,  and  so  far-reaching  in 
its  operations,  that  the  watchful 
effort  of  every  Patriotic  Citizen  was 
needful  in  co-operation  with  the  In- 
telligence Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
Authorities  in  the  United  States,  to 
have  the  systematic  support  of  organ- 
ized bodies  of  earnest  men,  at  every 
Centre,  where  Enemy  activity  is 
likely  to  manifest  itself.  Thousands 
of  instances  occur  daily,  which  can 
only  come  to  the  notice  ot  the  police, 
and  the  Secret  Service,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Loyal  Subjects  of  the 
State. 

Provision  of  Convalescent  Hornes,  Hos- 
pitals, etc.,  for  Sailors 

In  t lit'  earlier  days  of  the  War  the 
Navy  League  made  an  Appeal  for  the 
use  of  Private  houses,  and  Institu- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  the  C oast, 
which  could  be  immediately  converted 
into  Hospitals  and  Convalescent 
Homes  for  injured  sailors  in  the 


event  of  Naval  engagements  taking 
place.  The  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing, thousands  of  people  at  oncej 
offered  their  Homes,  their  Yachts, | 
and  their  Financial  support  for  the 
provision  of  other  facilities,  with 
a view  to  the  accommodation  of 
wounded  seamen.  Happily,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  was  able 
to  make  ample  provision,  without  util- 
izing in  any  large  measure,  private 
support. 

The  matter  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  one  of  the  means  whereby  the 
General  Public  actively  associated 
itself  with  the  interests  of  the  Fleet. 

Ladies'  Emergency  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League 

At  the  end  of  August,  1914,  the 
Navy  League  organized  a most  effi- 
cient body  of  Women  workers,  whose 
function  it  was  to  prepare  additional 
Clothing,  Comforts,  and  Entertain- 
ments of  all  kinds  for  the  Officers  and 
Men  in  His  Majesty’s  Ships.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  provide  all  that  was  needed  for  our 
fighting  sailors  on  the  approach  of 
Winter,  and  this  Committee,  with  its 
Branches  throughout  the  Country, 
succeeded  in  making,  collecting  and 
forwarding,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jerseys,  Mufflers,  Shirts,  Pairs  of 
Socks,  Balaklava  Helmets,  and  every 
other  conceivable  article,  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  Service  proved  to 
be  useful.  This  Committee  has  con- 
tinued its  efforts  up  to  the  present 
with  undiminished  vigour,  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  War,  over  700  of 
His  Majesty’s  Ships  have  been  com- 
pletely rigged  out  with  all  these 
necessaries.  Besides  actual  Comforts 
Gramaphones,  Games,  Packets  ol 
Cards,  Bagpipes,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, enormous  quantities  ol  Books 
and  Heaven  knows  what  else,  that 
may  serve  to  make  life  in  our  Ships 
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lore  congenial  was  sent  to  the  men. 

1 all,  roughly  1,600,000  articles  have 
een  provided  through  Public  gener- 
sity,  and  have  been  sent  to  the  Fleet 
y these  Patriotic  ladies. 

This  Committee,  also,  has  collected, 
,id  forwarded  to  the  various  Naval 
lospitals,  tons  upon  tons  of  Hospital 
aquisites,  and  the  Branches  of  the 
lavy  League  in  the  Over  Seas  Do- 
unions  have  specially  contributed 
irge  sums  for  Recreation  Rooms,  Bil- 
ard Tables,  Pianos,  and  other  things, 
hich  might  make  the  lot  of  our 
ounded  men  more  bearable. 

This  Committee  has  also,  with  the 
uthority  of  the  Admiralty,  under- 
iken  to  forward  all  Food  and  Cloth- 
lg  necessary  for  our  Royal  Naval 
’risoners  of  War  in  Germany,  Aus- 
ria  and  Turkey.  Parcels  are  made 
p weekly,  and  forwarded  through 
he  proper  channels,  and  I regret  to 
ly,  that  all  the  evidence  which  has 
cached  me,  is  convincing,  that  with- 
ut  this  help  from  these  ladies,  our 
olendid  Sailors  would  have  been 
tarved  in  the  hands  of  the  Enemy. 

This  Committee  has  Headquarters 
t London  and  if  in  the  Lfflited  States 
similar  Organization  is  contem- 
lated,  the  ladies  who  take  charge  of 
he  work  in  the  United  States  will 
eceive  every  advice  and  help  that 
hey  may  think  useful,  by  getting  in 
ouch  with  this  Office.  The  Com- 
littee  has,  of  course,  active  working 
branches  in  the  principal  large  Cen- 
ers,  such  as,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Jristol , Birmingham,  Newcastle-on- 
'yne,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  etc. 
'lie  address  of  the  Central  London 
)epot  is,  56  Queen  Anne  Street, 
avendish  Street,  London,  W. 

Naval  Recruiting 

In  October,  1914,  the  First  Lord  of 
he  Admiralty  decided  to  create  an 
Auxiliary  Naval  Force,  known  as  the 
loyal  Naval  Division,  with  Head- 
(uarters  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near 
mndon,  and  with  an  Organization  on 
he  general  lines  of  the  Royal  Naval 
/olunteer  Reserve.  It  was  felt  that 
his  new  Service  would  offer  oppor- 
unities  to  large  numbers  of  men  who 
/referred  to  be  associated  with  Naval 
)rganization,  rather  than  with  the 
\rmy,  to  do  active  work  during  the 
Var,  and  the  strength  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Division  ultimately  reached 
10,000  men.  The  Navy  League  took 
it  vigorous  part  in  securing  Recruits 
or  this  Branch  of  the  Naval  Service, 
hrough  its  various  Branches  in  Great 
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Britain,  and  a number  of  Speakers 
were  sent  out  to  address  Public  Meet- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  Country,  ex- 
plaining the  object  for  which  the 
Division  had  been  inaugurated  and 
encouraging  recruiting  for  the  Navy 
generally.  The  Headquarters  of  the 
Navy  League  in  the  larger  centres 
really  became  Naval  Recruiting  Head- 
quarters, and  not  merely  were  men 
recruited  for  the  Royal  Naval  Divi- 
sion, but  for  every  other  Branch  of 
the  Navy  in  which  men  were  immedi- 
ately needed. 

Subsequently,  when  Compulsory 
Service  was  established  by  law,  the 
Navy  League  Branches  and  Agencies 
gave  continuous  help  in  the  selection 
of  recruits  who  desired  to  join  the 
Auxiliary  Naval  Services,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Army. 

Recruiting  for  the  Army 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the 
British  Navy  did  not  require  men, 
and  Naval  recruiting  for  the  Naval 
Services  generally  was  not  needed. 
The  Navy  League,  felt,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  British  Navy,  at  Sea,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Army  was  an  imperative 
necessity.  A large  number  of  trained 
Speakers  was  organized,  and  a regular 
Campaign  appealing  for  Voluntary 
Recruits  for  the  Army,  was  carried 
on  throughout  the  Country.  During 
many  months — in  the  Autumn  of 
1914,  and  the  earlier  part  of  1915 — 
as  many  as  100  meetings,  addressed 
by  Navy  League  Speakers,  were  held 
each  evening.  Audiences  were  also 
addressed  in  Theatres,  Public  Halls, 
in  Workshops  during  dinner  hours, 
and  indeed,  wherever  groups  of  men 
could  be  got  together,  from  whom 
recruits  could  be  obtained. 

Care  of  Dependants 

The  Navy  League  felt  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  wives  and  children  of 
Seamen  and  Marines  on  Active  Ser- 
vice was  an  important  consideration, 
and  Committees  of  Ladies  were  formed 
in  most  of  the  large  Cities,  who  made 
it  their  duty  to  visit  the  homes  of 
Sailors’  families,  inquire  into  their 
needs,  and  extend  such  practical  sym- 
pathy, as  the  circumstances  might 
suggest. 

This  movement  ultimately  devel- 
oped into  the  provision  of  Entertain- 
ments for  wounded  men  and  their 
families,  and  as  an  example  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham alone,  160,000  wounded  men 
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have  been  given  Theatrical  parties, 
Garden-parties,  and  various  Enter- 
tainments since  the  beginning  of  the 
War. 

Relief  of  Dependants 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Jut- 
land Battle  left  many  thousands  of 
families  without  their  bread-winners, 
and  the  Over  Seas  Branches  of  the 
Navy  League  at  once  undertook  the 
organization  of  a Fund,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  provision  of  imme- 
diate relief  for  the  Dependants  of  men 
who  had  been  killed  in  Action.  In 
many  cases  the  provision  made  by 
the  State  was  inadequate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  families  who  were 
afflicted,  and  supplementary  financial 
aid  was  promptly  forthcoming.  The 
total  amount  raised  by  the  Over  Seas 
Branches  for  this  Fund  has  now 
reached  £130,000,  and  is  not  merely 
employed  to  supplement  Pensions  and 
Allowances,  but  is  also  being  utilized 
to  assist  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Dependants,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  a success- 
ful future  career. 

General  Propaganda 

The  difficulties  which  arose  with  the 
various  Anti-War  and  Peace  Monger- 
ing  factions  in  this  Country,  were 
fought  against  with  all  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  League. 
It  was  found  that  no  more  admirable 
text  for  the  encouragement  of  Pa- 
triotic feeling,  and  the  promotion  of 
effort,  calculated  to  assist  the  Country 
in  the  War,  made  a greater  appeal  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  than  the 
work  of  the  Navy,  and  the  splendid 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  which  animated  the 
personnel  of  the  whole  Fleet.  Thou- 
sands of  meetings,  entirely  employed 
for  the  education  of  the  working 
classes,  were  held  throughout  the 
Country,  and  with  most  beneficial 
results.  In  Districts  where  labour 
disturbances  were  manifesting  them- 
selves, the  continuous  preaching  of 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
Fleet  made  a profound  impression, 
and  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
that  in  this  way  the  Navy  League 
rendered  services  of  immense  value 
to  the  Country.  As  far  as  possible 
Lecturers  and  Workers  appointed  for 
this  work  were  men  of  the  Petty- 
Officer  class,  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  were  unable  to  serve  afloat,  and 
we  found  nothing  so  effectively  car- 
ries an  English  gathering  as  a plain 
intelligent  account  from  a Seaman, 
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of  what  men  in  the  ships  are  doing 
face  to  face  with  the  wiles  of  the 
Enemy. 

1 venture  to  commend  this  work 
very  strongly  to  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States. 

Literature 

During  the  War,  immense  quan- 


tities of  Leaflets  written  in  simple 
language,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
causes  of  the  War,  and  the  intimate 
association  of  Sea  Power  with  its 
successful  prosecution,  -were  distri- 
buted throughout  the  Country.  These 
Leaflets  acted  in  large  measure  as  a 
counterblast  to  the  Poisonous  matter 
which  was  being  circulated  so  widely 


by  the  Pacifist  and  Pro-German 
Organizations.  The  great  point  made, 
always,  was  that  the  British  Empire 
was  in  the  War,  not  for  the  sake  of 
Territorial  aggrandisement,  or  other 
selfish  designs,  but  in  order  to  se- 
cure a permanence  of  Democratic 
Liberty  for  the  free  Peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Che  Comforts  Committee  of  New  York 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  the  show- 
window  on  Fifth  Avenue  which  is 
attracting  the  most  attention  is  the 
one  where  the  ladies  of  the  Navy 
League  Comforts  Committee  make 
their  display  of  posters  and  pictures. 
The  location  is  509  Fifth  Avenue,  be- 
tween Forty-second  and  borty-third 
streets,  in  a store  generously  loaned  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  a par- 
ticularly busy  spot  it  is.  In  Iront  of 
the  window  can  always  be  seen  a 
crowd  of  a dozen  or  more  from  which, 
every  now  and  then,  a young  man 
drops  out  and  enters  the  store — and 
a recruit  has  made  application  to  join 
the  Navy. 

The  New  York  Committee  came 
into  existence  in  April  at  the  urgent 


request  of  Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
who  urged  that  New  York  women  take 
up  the  work  of  knitting  for  the 
sailors.  The  Navy  Department  has 
definitely  approved  the  furnishing 
of  sleeveless  jackets,  socks,  mu  fl- 
iers and  helmets,  and  these  are  what 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  is  furnishing  in  large 
numbers. 

The  sales  of  wool  in  the  store  of  the 
New  York  Branch  average  from  $800 
to  $1,200  a day,  and  in  the  first  five 
weeks  since  the  store  was  opened,  the 
ladies  of  New  York  have  shipped  to 
Washington  over  1,000  finished  ar- 
ticles, besides  sending  100  sets  to 
Newport  for  the  use  of  the  men  in  the 


mosquito  fleet.  Over  $6,000  has  been 
received  in  gifts  of  money,  but  much 
more  is  needed  to  supply  free  wool  to 
the  many  women  who  are  glad  to  knit 
but  have  no  money  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  material.  Shop  girls  are  work- 
ing, men  and  women  in  homes  for  the 
blind,  members  of  working  girls’  clubs 
and  of  old  ladies’  homes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  all  working  together,  at 
lunch  time,  on  the  cars,  at  odd 
moments  everywhere. 

The  New  York  Headquarters  is 
endeavoring  to  raise  a fund  for  free 
wool;  their  slogan  is  “Those  who  can- 
not knit  can  give  money  for  wool  to 
those  who  can.  ” Everybody  is  knit- 
ting who  knows  how.  A newsboy 
came  in  the  other  day,  bringing  a 
finished  scarf  which  he  had  knitted, 
the  wool  bought  with  his  own  news- 
paper pennies. 

At  the  head  of  the  New  York  work 
are  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  Chair- 
man, Miss  Cora  P.  Van  Wyck,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Miss  Caroline  L.  Morgan, 
Secretary,  Mrs.  George  A.  Helme, 
Treasurer.  Any  of  these  ladies,  or 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hamilton,  in  charge 
of  publicity  work,  are  glad  to  give  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  forming  of 
local  chapters.  Chapters  of  patriotic 
organizations,  preparedness  societies 
and  the  like  are  particularly  urged  to 
join  in  this  work. 

War  having  been  declared,  the 
movements  and  whereabouts  of  all 
vessels  will  be  kept  secret.  There- 
fore all  packages  of  clothing  for 
various  ships  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  Such  packages  will  then 
be  delivered  to  the  Paymaster  General 
of  the  Navy  and  sent  through  the 
regular  navy  channels  to  their  desti- 
nations and  delivered  in  the  name  of 
the  Section  which  made  them. 


Rose, if  eld 

the  WINDOW  OK  NO.  509  FIFTH  AVENUE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  IN  NEW  YORE 
AND  THE  STORE  ITSELF  IS  A BUSY  PLACE 


The  great  promontory  of  Diamond  Head  guards  the  coast  of  Oahu  like  a lion  with  paws  outstretched.  The  lion  has  teeth  now, 
for  the  extinct  crater  is  heavily  fortified,  both  against  sea  and  land  attack. 


The  sunsets  of  Hawaii  are  indescribably  beautiful,  with  rose  and  lavender  tints  never  seen  outside  the  tropics.  From  Honolulu  the  sun  sets  over  the  entrance  to  Pearl  Harbor 

and  the  purple  mountains  of  Waianae. 


The  cocoa  palm  loves  the  sea,  and  will  not  grow  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  ocean.  This  group  has  taken  possession  of  a bit  of  barren  ground 

‘‘The  cocoa,  with  its  crest  of  spears,  stands  sentry  on  the  crescent  shore, 

And  algaroba,  bent  with  years,  keeps  watch  beside  the  lanai  door.” 


Surf  riding  is  the  distinctive  sport  of  Hawaii.  The  outlying  coral  reef  makes  the  breakers  comb,  and,  guiding  his  board  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  the  expert  sweeps  shoreward  at 

toboggan  speed.  For  the  Malahini  (tenderfoot)  an  out-rigger  canoe,  manned  by  sturdy  Hawaiians  is  provided. 


Hawaii  has  three  impressive  mountains  whose  remote  summits  have  been  described  as  floating  like  islands  above  the  cloud  rack.  Haleakala,  10,000  feet  high,  is  the  largest 
extinct  crater  in  the  world,  and  the  city  of  London  might  nestle  in  its  crater.  The  greal  dome  of  Mauna  Loa,  13,000  feet  high,  is  the  largest  single 
mountain  mass  in  the  world.  It  has  one  active  crater  at  its  summit  and  another  on  its  flank. 


Cocoanut  Island  in  Hilo  Hay  is  a gem  of  tropical  loveliness.  Seated  under  its  palms  one  can  see  eternal  snow  on  the  summit  ot 

Mauna  Kea. 


Although  Mark  Twain  irreverently  called  the  cocoa  "a  feather  duster  struck  by  lightning,”  few  travellers  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  its  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  The  cocoa  is  of  slow  growth,  and  giants  like  these  are  among 

the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Hawaii. 


A solitary  sentinel  on  the  bold  windward  coast  of  1 lawaii.  It  was  a hundred  years  ago  that  the  waves  washed  ashore  the  cocoanut 

from  which  grew  this  stately  tree. 


THE  CITY  AND  HARBOR  OF 


HONOLULU  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  GREEN  VALLEYS  THAT  SLOPE  DOWN  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS  TO  THE 
PLAIN.  TO  THE  LEFT  RISE  THE  BARREN  SLOPES  OF  PUNCHBOWL. 


Hawaii,  the  Key  of  the  Pacific 

By  Sidney  Ballou 


ORE  than  a century  after 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  ex- 
plored throughout  its  whole 
extent,  Captain  James  Cook,  sailing 
from  the  Society  Islands  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Oregon  in  search  of 
the  northwest  passage,  unexpectedly 
sighted  an  unknown  group  of  islands 
whose  green  mountains  rose  high  out 
of  the  sea.  His  journal  relates  the 
intense  interest  as  to  whether  these 
magnificent  islands  were  inhabited, 
the  answer  as  canoes  were  seen  along 
the  shore,  and  the  final  astonishment 
when,  as  the  natives  came  aboard,  it 
was  found  that  they  could  converse 
with  comparative  ease  with  his  Tahi- 
tian interperter. 

These  lost  islands  were  in  fact, 
peopled  by  a branch  of  the  great 
Polynesian  race  that  inhabits  the 
Pacific  from  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand. 
For  five  hundred  years  they  had  been 
without  communication  with  any 
other  group,  and  all  knowledge  of 
foreign  lands  and  of  the  adventurous 
voyagers  who  had  maintained  com- 
munication up  to  the  twelfth  century 
was  veiled  in  the  mists  of  oral  tradi- 
tion. The  cape  which  had  marked 
the  point  of  departure  for  southern 
voyagers  was  still  called  Ke-ala-i- 
Kahiki, — the  way  to  Tahiti — but 
Kahiki  had  come  to  mean  a land  of 
mystery  and  magic,  full  of  marvels, 
and  inhabited  by  supernatural  beings. 

For  over  a hundred  years  before  the 


discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
Spanish  galleons  had  plied  regularly 
from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  but 
had  passed  to  the  southward  in  going 
and  had  returned  in  the  belt  of  westerly 
winds  to  the  northward.  The  only 
hint  of  prior  discovery  by  Europeans 
is  on  a Spanish  manuscript  chart,  a 
copy  of  which  was  captured  by  Lord 
Anson  in  1743.  On  this  chart  a group 
of  islands  corresponding  to  the  five 
southern  islands  of  the  group  was  laid 
down  in  the  correct  latitude,  but  over 
ten  degrees  of  longitude  too  far  east, 
an  error  which  probably  saved  Hawaii 
from  Spanish  dominion. 

Captain  Cook’s  discovery  was  made 
in  January,  1778,  while  the  American 
colonies  were  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence. He  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  was  killed  in  an  un- 
fortunate affray  with  the  natives. 
Such  was  the  impression  caused  by 
his  tragic  death  that  for  seven  years 
no  other  European  ship  touched  at 
the  islands.  Gradually,  however,  ex- 
plorers and  traders  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  islands  and  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  impression  that 
the  natives  were  bloodthirsty  savages 
gradually  wore  off.  I he  Hawaiian, 
though  a fighting  man,  was  found 
to  be  a splendid  specimen  of  the  great 
brown  race  and  swayed  by  about  the 
same  motives  and  passions  as  his 
white  brother.  The  notion  that  the 
natives  were  cannibals  was  perhaps 
the  last  error  to  survive. 

[41] 


Shortly  after  Captain  Cook’s  visit, 
Kamehameha,  a king  of  western 
Hawaii,  conquered  and  consolidated 
the  group,  founding  a dynasty  which 
lasted  until  modern  times.  In  1820 
the  first  missionaries  came,  followed 
at  intervals  by  other  expeditions. 
For  many  years  the  history  of  the 
islands  was  that  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
to  educate  and  elevate  the  people,  and 
the  forces  of  evil  and  vice  represented 
by  the  rougher  element  of  white  men 
who  came  on  the  trading  ships  and 
whaling  vessels.  Officious  foreign 
consuls  were  a constant  source  of 
irritation  and  even  of  danger  to  the 
independence  of  the  nation. 

Providence  seems  to  have  destined 
Hawaii  for  the  United  States,  to  be 
the  picket  post  guarding  its  western 
coast.  Twice  the  islands  were  seized 
by  Great  Britain  and  once  by  Russia, 
while  aggressions  by  f ranee  were  a 
constant  source  of  friction  in  the 
early  days. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  destinies 
of  the  islands  that  their  strategic 
importance  was  recognized  at  an 
early  date  by  American  statesmen. 

No  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  has  been  pursued 
so  long  and  so  consistently  as  that 
which  forbade  the  domination  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  any  other  power 
and  led  to  their  final  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  As  early  as 
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HALEMAUMAU,  THE  HOUSE  OF  EVERLASTING  FIRE,  WHOSE  EVER  CHANGING  PLAY  OF 
FIRE  AWES  AND  ENTRANCES  EVERY  VISITOR. 


1842  Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  declared  that  “the  United 
States  are  more  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  islands  and  of  their  government 
than  any  other  nation  can  be,”  and 
President  Tyler,  in  a special  message 
to  the  Senate,  referred  to  “the  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  at  any  attempt  by  another 
power  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands.”  President  Fillmore  reiter- 
ated this  sentiment  in  stronger  lan- 
guage, while  President  Pierce  au- 
thorized the  negotiation  of  a treaty  of 
annexation.  Under  later  administra- 
tions, Secretaries  Seward,  Plamilton 
Fish,  and  Blaine  all  had  occasion  to 
emphasize  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  Flawaii.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  alone  refused  to 
recognize  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
islands  and  kept  them  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
war  had  demonstrated  their  invalu- 
able position  that  the  islands  were 
finally  annexed. 

The  very  isolation  which  so  delayed 
the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
makes  their  position  of  the  utmost 
military  value.  The  islands  are  over 
two  thousand  miles  in  every  direction 
from  the  nearest  inhabited  land,  and 
the  ocean  area  thus  strategically  con- 
trolled is  enormous.  If  we  should 
imagine  a similar  area  in  the  Atlantic 
controlled  by  a group  near  the  Azores 
it  would  extend  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  west,  to 
Sicily  on  the  east  and  to  Madagascar 
on  the  south. 

The  far  sighted  Mahan  throughout 
his  writings  refers  again  and  again 
to  the  unique  and  commanding  posi- 
tion of  this  group.  While  the  United 


States  was  hesitating  over  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  islands  he  laid  particu- 
lar stress  upon  their  importance.  In 
an  article  first  published  in  1893  lie 
says:  “To  have  a central  position 
such  as  this,  and  to  be  alone,  having 
no  rival  and  admitting  no  alternative 
throughout  an  extensive  tract,  are 
conditions  that  at  once  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  strategist — it  may  be 
added,  of  the  statesmen  of  commerce 
likewise.  But  to  this  striking  com- 
bination are  to  be  added  remarkable 
relations,  borne  by  these  singularly 
placed  islands,  to  the  greater  commer- 
cial routes  traversing  this  vast  ex- 
panse known  to  us  as  the  Pacific.  . . . 

“These  are  the  main  advantages, 
which  can  be  termed  positive;  those, 
namely,  which  directly  advance  com- 
mercial security  and  naval  control. 
To  the  negative  advantages  of  pos- 
session, by  removing  conditions  which, 
if  the  islands  were  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  power,  would  constitute  to  us 
disadvantages  and  threats,  allusion 
only  will  be  made.  The  serious  men- 
ace to  our  Pacific  coast  and  our  Pacific 
trade,  if  so  important  a position  were 
held  by  a possible  enemy,  has  been 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  press, 
and  dwelt  upon  in  the  diplomatic 
papers  which  from  time  to  time  are 
given  to  the  public.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged. Upon  one  particular,  how- 
ever, too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid, 
one  to  which  naval  officers  cannot  but 
be  more  sensitive  than  the  general 
public,  and  that  is  the  immense 
disadvantage  to  us  of  any  maritime 
enemy  having  a coaling  station  well 
within  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  as 
this  is,  of  every  point  of  our  coast  line 
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from  Puget  Sound  to  Mexico.  Were 
there  many  others  available,  we  might 
find  it  difficult  to  exclude  from  all. 
There  is,  however,  but  the  one.  Shut 
out  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a 
coal  base,  an  enemy  is  thrown  back 
for  supplies  of  fuel  to  distances  of 
thirty-five  hundred  or  four  thousand  ; 
miles — or  between  seven  thousand  and 
eight  thousand,  going  and  coming — 
an  impediment  to  sustained  maritime 
operations  well-nigh  prohibitive. 

“The  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia 
constitute,  of  course,  a qualification 
to  this  statement;  but  upon  them,  if 
need  arose,  we  might  hope  at  least  to 
impose  some  trammels  by  action  from 
the  land  side.  It  is  rarely  that  so  im- 
portant a factor  in  the  attack  or  de- 
fense of  a coast  line — of  a sea  frontier 
— is  concentrated  in  a single  position 
and  the  circumstance  renders  doubly 
imperative  upon  us  to  secure  it,  if 
we  righteously  can.” 

Included  in  the  military  advantages 
is  the  unique  position  of  Hawaii  in 
regard  to  commercial  routes.  It  is  in 
this  regard  that  it  has  earned  its  title 
as  The  Cross  Roads  of  the  Pacific. 

The  mathematically  shortest  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  Japan 
and  the  Orient  lies  along  the  great 
circle  passing  through  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  but  weather  conditions  more 
than  neutralize  the  theoretical  dis- 
tance and  the  commercial  route  lies 
by  way  of  Hawaii.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  route  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Far  East.  Steamers  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  come  up 
through  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
and  sail,  some  for  San  Francisco  and 
some  for  Vancouver.  So  it  happens 
that  while  the  world-end  steamers  j 
wait  in  the  harbor,  we  of  Hawaii  ask 
to  tea  our  friends,  or  their  friends,  who 
are  just  from  Yokahama,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Panama,  San  Francisco  or  Victoria. 
Swing  that  circle  on  a map,  and  see 
with  what  portion  of  the  earth’s  area 
Hawaii  is  in  intimate  touch.  Some- 
times it  is  Melba  or  Calve  going  on  a 
tour  to  Australia,  sometimes  an  Am- 
bassador to  Japan  or  a Minister  to 
China,  oftener  an  Army  officer  on  a 
transport  from  the  Philippines.  One 
gets  used  to  thinking  in  world  terms 
in  such  company. 

As  Hawaii  is  the  key  of  the  Pacific 
so  is  Pearl  Harbor  the  key  of  Hawaii. 

W ere  there  no  suitable  harbor  in  this 
commanding  position  one  would  ha\e 
to  be  made,  but  nature  has  been 
generous  in  this  respect  also.  Fn- 
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tered  through  a narrow  channel  about 
six  miles  west  of  Honolulu,  Pearl 
Harbor  spreads  inland  like  the  out- 
stretched fingers  of  a hand.  Sheltered 
in  this  landlocked  harbor,  a fleet 
threatens  every  line  of  communica- 
tion across  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
renders  sustained  military  operations 
against  our  Pacific  Coast  impossible. 
Raids  are  of  course  always  possible; 
la  superior  fleet  might  conceivably 
assume  the  risk  of  sailing  past  and 
leaving  a force  in  its  rear;  but  sus- 
tained warfare  requires  an  army,  and 
an  army  requires  secure  and  un- 
interrupted communication  with  its 
main  base.  Supplies,  munitions  and 
reenforcements  must  go  forward  un- 
ceasingly or  an  overseas  army  is  lost. 
No  such  line  of  communications  can 
be  maintained  across  the  Northern 
Pacific  as  long  as  a fleet  is  stationed 
behind  the  forts  of  Pearl  Harbor,  free 
to  choose  its  own  time  and  conditions 
of  attack  and  with  its  sheltering 
harbor  always  waiting  its  return. 
Moreover,  Pearl  Harbor  equipped  with 
destroyers,  submarines  and  airplanes, 
cannot  itself  be  successfully  blockaded 
by  a fleet  whose  nearest  base  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  ocean. 

Pearl  Harbor  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  ever 
since  1876  when  it  was  acquired  under 
the  terms  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
It  was  not  until  long  after  annexation, 
however,  that  steps  were  taken  to 
utilize  its  latent  possibilities.  While 
the  inland  channel  is  deep,  a coral 
reef  barred  the  outer  entrance,  and  it 
was  not  until  1912  that  the  channel 
was  dredged  through  this  reef.  The 
first  vessel  of  deep  draught  to  enter 
the  harbor  was  the  armored  cruiser 
California,  with  ex-queen  Liliuokalani 
as  one  of  the  guests  of  honor. 


The  work  of  making  Pearl  Harbor 
a first-class  naval  base  is  now  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  The  central 
point  of  interest  is  the  immense  drv- 
dock.  This  is  literally  the  limit,  for 
it  is  of  the  same  size  as  a Panama 
Canal  lock,  which  insures  its  taking 
the  largest  warship  that  will  ever  be 
built  by  the  United  States. 

The  drydock  has  had  its  tribulations. 
Only  the  older  Hawaiians  will  tell 
you  the  real  cause.  It  seems  that  the 
site  selected  was  the  identical  spot 
inhabited  by  the  most  powerful  shark 
goddess  in  all  Hawaiian  mythology. 
The  impatient  white  man  did  not  stop 
to  consider  this,  but  the  old  natives 
shook  their  heads.  “She  may  be 
asleep,”  they  said,  “but  wait  until 
the  haole  tickles  her  back  and  she 
gives  one  flip  of  her  tail.” 

The  drydock  was  constructed  with 
the  greatest  care.  Piles  were  driven 
through  the  coral  and  then  tops  buried 
in  a thick  bed  of  concrete.  The  side 
walls  were  completed  and  the  water 
was  pumped  out.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment, however,  the  disturbed  shark 
goddess  turned  in  her  sleep,  and  the 
whole  structure  rose  up  in  the  air 
to  the  height  of  a city  block  and  col- 
lapsed in  ruin. 

Then  the  white  man  had  to  begin  all 
over  again.  This  time  he  is  building 
it  in  great  pontoon  sections  of  re- 
enforced concrete  which  the  engineers 
say  will  go  neither  up  nor  down. 
It  is  whispered,  however,  that  he  has 
also  retained  a kahuna  (witch-doctor) 
to  propitiate  the  goddess. 

As  to  fortifications,  we  must  not 
say  too  much  in  war  time.  It  is  no 
secret,  however,  that  the  southern 
coast  of  Oahu  is  bristling  with  guns, 
that  pits  of  mortars  are  hidden  away 
at  intervals,  and  that  beautiful  Dia- 


mond Head,  that  looks  down  on  the 
bathers  at  Waikiki,  is  not  nearly  as 
innocent  as  it  appears.  To  the  land- 
ward as  well,  a fortified  line  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  topography, 
giving  Oahu  the  only  line  of  land  forts 
in  the  United  States.  The  object  of 
these  is  to  prevent  an  attack  from  the 
rear,  and  if  the  estimates  of  the  army 
officers  are  correct  the  fate  of  Port 
Arthur  will  never  overtake  Pearl 
Harbor. 

As  to  troops,  too,  we  must  not  be 
too  definite.  The  troops  are  there, 
however,  including  the  first  regiment 
of  artillery  to  discard  the  horse  for  the 
motor.  The  regular  army  is  backed 
by  a National  Guard  which  may  re- 
flect the  “melting  pot”  conditions  of 
Hawaii  but  which  is  loyal  to  a man. 
The  native  Hawaiian  in  particular  is 
as  unreservedly  and  whole  sou  led  an 
American  as  can  be  found  under  the 
flag.  His  vanished  monarchy  is 
cherished  with  the  sentiment  that  the 
South  has  for  the  “Lost  Cause,”  his 
venerable  Queen  is  rendered  due 
homage,  but  there  is  no  other  thought 
or  aspiration  in  the  entire  race  than 
that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  none 
of  the  elaborate  military  preparation 
is  for  the  defense  of  Hawaii  as  an  end 
in  itself.  The  troops  are  to  man  and 
supplement  the  forts;  the  forts  are 
designed  to  guard,  not  the  islands  as  a 
whole,  but  the  naval  base  of  Pearl 
Harbor;  the  naval  base  is  to  flank 
all  lines  of  communication  across  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  to  give  supplies, 
shelter  and  security  to  the  fleet  that 
shall  effectively  threaten  those  lines. 
In  a word,  the  defense  of  Hawaii  is  the 
defense  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NUUANU  PALI.  THE  PRECIPICE  OVER  WHICH  THE  VICTORIOUS  KAMEHAMEHA  DROVE  THE  REMNANTS  OF  THE  DEFEATED  ARMY  OF 

THE  KING  OF  OAHU. 


n arris  cr  jiwvng 

HOISTING  THE  FLAG  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  SERVICE  SCHOOL. 


The  Second  Encampment 


MORE  than  1,000  women, 
representing  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  were 
trained  for  national  service  at  the 
second  encampment  of  the  First 
National  Service  School  at  Washing- 
ton D.  C.,  organized  by  the  Woman’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League. 

The  camp  was  continued  from 
April  16th  until  May  26th.  The 
first  recruits  for  National  Service  were 
kept  in  camp  from  April  16th  until 
May  5th  and  the  second  from  May 
7th  until  May  26th.  Thus  each  one 
of  the  1,000  women  who  trained  for 
service  were  given  twenty  days  of 
life  under  military  discipline,  sleeping 
in  army  tents,  regulating  their  activ- 
ities each  day  in  accordance  with  a 
fixed  schedule  and  receiving  daily  in- 
struction for  national  service  by  doc- 
tors and  nurses  of  the  American  Red 


THE  COOKING  CLASS  WATCHES  THE 
BAKER  MANIPULATE  THE  PORTABLE 
FIELD  OVEN. 


Cross  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps. 

Each  morning  the  students  of  the 
camp  were  awakened  at  6.30  by 
reveille  and  were  required  to  take  their 
place  in  line  when  the  American  flag 


A HELPING  HAND  IN  PREPARING  FOR 
INSPECTION. 

was  raised  over  the  camp.  Then  fol- 
lowed twenty-five  minutes  devoted  to 
military  calisthenics  which  gave  all  of 
the  students  a hearty  appetite  for  the 
simple  breakfast  served  them  at  7.30 
sharp.  Throughout  each  day  they 
were  kept  constantly  under  training 
with  inspections,  drills,  instructions, 
and  lectures.  Only  thirty-five  min- 
utes were  allowed  them  for  recreation 
from  five  o’clock  until  5.55  in  the 
afternoon.  Even  each  evening  in- 
cluded a study  hour  and  lights  had  to 
be  out  when  taps  were  sounded  by  the 
buglers  at  9.30  sharp. 

The  rigor  with  which  this  daily 
schedule  was  enforced,  however,  only 
added  to  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
women  in  their  work  at  the  camp  for 
they  knew  that  they  were  there  for 
serious  work  and  the  strict  military 
discipline  enabled  them  to  get  the  en- 
joyment of  work  well  done.  Three 
fixed  courses  were  given,  with  other 

[44] 


selective  courses  offered.  This  yeat 
a new  feature  was  added  to  the  en- 
campment by  adopting  the  red,  white 
and  blue  system  in  use  at  Plattsburg ! 
Women  who  attended  one  course  at 
the  National  Service  School  last  yeaij 
were  authorized  to  wear  red  and  white 
service  stripes  and  those  who  attended 
both  courses  at  the  camp  a year  ago 
wore  the  coveted  red,  white,  and  blue 
service  stripes.  There  are  now  several; 
hundred  women  who  have  attended] 
both  courses  at  both  encampments. 
These  are  taking  postgraduate  courses 
in  dietetics  and  camp  cookery,  mapi 
reading,  motor  car  driving  and  repair- 
ing, bicycling,  advanced  signalling,! 
plain  telegraphy,  and  wireless  work. 
Such  postgraduate  courses  were  given] 


Harris  & Ewing 


TWO  OF  THE  THREE  YOUNG  WOMEN 
FROM  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE’S  NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS. 
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at  the  camp  this  year,  and  most  of  the 
I officers  in  command  of  the  companies 
were  selected  from  amongst  these  post- 
graduate students. 

For  the  beginners  the  first  course 
joffered  was  in  first  aid  to  the  injured 
and  Red  Cross  work;  making  surgical 
dressings;  signal  work,  wigwagging, 
semaphore  under  direction  of  experts 
I of  the  United  States  Navy.  Non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  army, 

| navy,  and  marine  corps  directed  the 
! drills  and  setting-up  exercises.  The 
drills  included  foot  movements  in 
squad,  company,  and  battalion  for- 
mation. 

A second  course  given  was  in  ele- 
mentary hygiene  and  home  care  ot  the 
sick,  which  was  conducted  by  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  officers;  and  signal 
work  and  drills  given  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  regular  service. 

Course  number  three  included  die- 
tetics and  special  preparation  of  sick 
diet.  Instruction  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  making  of  surgical  dressings,  was 
given  by  Red  Cross  officers.  The 
elective  courses  included  plain  teleg- 
raphy and  radio  work  taught  by  ex- 
perts of  the  United  States  Radio  Ser- 
vice, knitting  and  plain  sewing. 

Every  week  day  morning  of  the 
twenty  days  that  the  students  spent 
in  camp  was  devoted  to  instruction  in 
this  work  and  every  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  lectures  by  experts  and 
persons  prominent  in  national  ser- 
vice work. 

The  distinguished  American  women 
who  have  affiliated  themselves  with 
the  National  Service  School,  this  year 
i gave  even  more  unsparingly  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  the  work.  The 
officers  and  members  of  the  National 
Service  School  Committee  this  year 
were  as  follows: 

Honorary  Commandants:  Mrs. 

George  Dewey,  widow  of  the  Admiral 
of  the  Navy,  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League;  Mrs. 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  wife  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army;  Mrs.  George  Bar- 
nett, wife  of  the  Major  General  Com- 
manding the  Marine  Corps;  Mrs. 
j Gibson  Fahnestock,  of  Washington 
j and  Newport.  Chairman  and  Com- 
j mandant,  Miss  Elisabeth  Ellicott  Poe; 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  John 
j Callan  O’ Laugh  lin. 

Members  of  the  Committee:  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Ashurst,  wife  of  the  Senator 
' from  Arizona;  Mrs.  James  M.  Thomp- 
j son,  daughter  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Mrs. 
i Champ  Clark;  Mrs.  Sidney  Ballou, 

! Mrs.  Richard  Clover,  Mrs.  James 
; Carroll  Frazer,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Hussey, 


REAR  ADMIRAL  D.  R.  de  CHAIR.  H.B.M.N.,  ONE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WAR  MISSION,  INSPECTED 

THE  CAMP. 


THE  KNITTING  CLASS  HARD  AT  WORK  MAKING  WOOLEN  GARMENTS  FOR  OUR 

BLUEJACKETS. 


THE  CLASS  IN  WIRELESS  RECEIVED  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  RADIO  EXPERTS  OF  THE  NAVY. 
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GENERAL  BRIDGES,  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY,  ON  A TOUR  OF  INSPECTION.  HE  WAS  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  MRS.  HUGH  L.  SCOTT  AND  MISS  ELISABETH  ELLICOTT  POE. 


Mrs.  Julian  James,  Miss  Natalie 
Sumner  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Edward 
McCawley,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  H.  Oliver, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Sharp,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Richard  Wainwright,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Sharpe,  wife  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  and  Mrs.  Vylla  Poe  Wilson. 

Mr.  George  Edgar  Poe  is  Business 
Secretary,  and  the  Advisory  Board 
includes  Major  General  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Major  General  George  Barnett,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps;  Pay- 
master General  Samuel  McGowan  of 
the  Navy  ; Rear  Admiral  Seaton 
Schroeder,  U.S.N.;  Rear  Admiral  Wil- 
lard H.  Brownson,  U.S.N.,  General 
William  H.  Carter,  U.S.A.;  Surgeon 
General  W.  C.  Braisted,  U.S.N.;  Sur- 
geon General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  U.S.A.; 
Major  George  Patrick  Ahern,  U.S.A.; 
Eliot  Wadsworth,  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross;  Colonel 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  President  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States;  judge  Sidney  Ballou,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Huidekoper. 

The  first  camp  was  opened  on  April 
16th  with  the  ceremony  of  the  raising 
of  the  Hag.  This  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  wife  of  M ajor 
General  Hugh  E.  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank 
I’ • kletcher,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral 
I' rank  k.  Fletcher,  L.S.N.,  and  Mrs. 

( reorge  Barnett,  wife  of  Major  General 
George  Barnett,  L.S.M.C.  Accom- 
panied by  the  Marine  Band  the  Junior 
Defense  Guard  of  the  Navy  League 
sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  The 


Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Harding,  Bishop 
of  Washington,  made  the  invocation. 

At  the  second  encampment  the 
opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League.  High 
ranking  officials  of  the  Administration 
and  representatives  of  many  foreign 
governments  were  present  on  both 
occasions. 

The  government  granted  the  use  of 
its  military  reservation  of  twenty- 
seven  acres  on  the  military  road  near 
Washington  for  the  camp.  This  land 
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is  improved  with  light,  water  anc 
sewerage  facilities  and  is  an  idea 
location  for  an  encampment.  Hert 
the  tents  ot  the  women  of  the  Service! 
School  were  pitched.  The  camp  wa> 
laid  out  with  company  streets,  dril 
grounds,  and  other  spaces  in  accord 
ance  with  the  regulations  of  the  army 
for  military  encampments.  The  mosij 
stringent  health  regulations  were  ob- 
served and  fortunately  the  camp  con- 
tinued its  practically  perfect  record  for 
health.  Women  physicians,  trained 
nurses,  and  a camp  matron  were  in 
residence  and  a Red  Cross  relief  sta- 
tion was  maintained  throughout  the 
encampment. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  living,  Mrs. 
George  Barnett,  in  charge  of  the  food] 
supplies  for  the  camp,  was  able  to 
keep  the  cost  per  student  down  to  a 
very  low  figure.  This  was  done  by- 
practicing  community  buying  methods 
and  by  scientific  planning  of  the 
menus.  Not  the  least  valuable  lesson 
taught  the  students  during  the  en- 
campment was  Mrs.  Barnett’s  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  low  cost 
at  which  people  can  be  provided  with 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 

In  connection  with  the  second  en- 
campment there  was  held  in  the  as- 
sembly tent  on  the  camp  grounds  a ] 
congress  on  women’s  work  in  war  time  j 
to  which  delegates  from  the  women's 
patriotic  and  defense  organization 
were  invited.  At  this  congress  an 
attempt  was  made  to  formulate  a 
constructive  and  standardized  method 
of  cooperation  with  the  government 
agencies  for  war  relief  work  by : 
societies,  and  other  civilian  service  by 
the  women  of  America. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  INSTRUCTORS  TAUGHT  THE  WOMEN  FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED 


Concerning  Pacifists  and  Some  Others 

By  William  Archer  Purrington 


TO  EVERY  humane  man,  to  the 
brave  as  well  as  to  the  coward,  all 
wars  are  terrible.  General  Grant 
sat  by  night  in  the  rain  under  a tree 
at  Shiloh  trying  to  blot  out  the  agony 
of  it  all  from  his  mind.  But  to  the 
brave,  servile  submission  to  wrong 
and  outrage  is  less  endurable  than 
. suffering  and  sacrifice.  Wars  of  am- 
bition, wicked  though  they  be,  are 
yet  comprehensible;  but  even  in  them, 
deliberate  violation  of  all  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  assaults  upon  and 
murders  of  noncombatants,  not  men 
only,  but  women  and  children,  poison- 
ing and  defilement  of  wells,  robbing 
life  of  beauty  by  destruction  of  historic 
monuments  and  creations  of  art,  want 
on  wasting  of  fields  and  orchards, 
deportation  of  men,  women  and 
children  into  slavery,  all  these  things 
done  in  the  name  of  Kultur  and  under 
i official  sanction  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  a good  thing  not  to  dis- 
i semble  and  cloak  our  sins  before  either 
the  face  of  Almighty  God,  whom  we 
. cannot  deceive,  or  our  own  consciences 
which  we  may  mislead  by  pretty 
phrases.  Saul  cast  no  stone  at 
Stephen.  He  only  stood  by  consent- 
ing; but  that  assent  to  murder  haunted 
the  memory  of  Paul.  We,  too,  have 
: stood  by,  unprotesting  against  the 


atrocities  of  Kultur.  A truce  to 
“ Gott  mit  uns!"  and  like  canting 
phrases  from  whatever  quarter.  We 
have  entered  the  war  at  last  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  God  be  praised, 
but  none  the  less  in  the  end  to  protect 
our  rights  without  which  life  were 
not  worth  living.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  cast  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
path,  and  among  them,  strange  to  say, 
persons  from  the  stocks  of  those  who 
applauded  the  mad  crusade  in  liberty’s 
name  by  John  Brown;  who  not  only 
applauded  the  defense  of  Ossawatomie 
but  the  murders  at  Pottawatomie. 

It  is  like  whistling  against  the  north 
wind  to  argue  with  the  good  but  often 
irascible  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
preach  pacifism  sincerely  and  not 
slyly  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
comforting  the  foe;  who,  lauding 
freedom  and  civilization,  cry  out 
against  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
both;  who  prefer  submission  rather 
than  resistance  to  evil.  We  may 
concede  to  these  gentle  souls  honesty 
according  to  their  light,  yet  recognize 
that  the  light  in  them  is  darkness. 
But  if  to  argue  with  them  is  idle;  as 
idle  as  it  was  for  Cassandra  to  tell 
truth  to  Trojan  pacifists;  as  vain  as  it 
was  for  “Bobs”  to  warn  the  British 
sleepers — since  the  foe  at  the  gate  will 


scarcely  waken  them — yet,  happily, 
they  may  give  ear  to  the  parable  as 
expounded  by  the  colored  exhorter  to 
his  flock,  “My  chilluns,  dar  was  once 
a bridegroom  give  a supper,  en  all 
he  ast  to  it  didn’t  come.  So  he  went 
into  de  highways  en  byways,  he  did, 
en  foun’  some  virgins  en  tuk  ’em  to  de 
house  en  give  ’em  garmints  en  lamps, 
en,  sez  he,  ’Wen  I come  back’,  sez  he, 
‘you  all  be  ready  wif  yo’  lamps 
burnin’.’  Now  der  was  ten  of  dese 
yere  virgins,  five  of  ’em  was  male  en 
five  of  ’em  was  female  en  all  of  ’em 
was  plum  foolish.  So  wen  de  bride- 
groom come  back,  dar  wa’nt  no  prep- 
aration en  no  light  in  de  lamps,  but 
ev’ry  one  er  dese  foolish  virgins  was 
soun’  asleep  to  beat  de  ban’.  En  he 
sez  to  dem,  des  es  harsh  to  de  female 
virgins  ez  to  de  male  ones,  sez  he, 
‘Depart,  you  lazy,  foolish,  good-fer- 
nothin’s,  inter  outer  darkness  whar 
dar  is  wailin’  en  smashin’  er  toofs.  ’ 
En  dar,  chilluns,  is  whar  all  de  foolish 
will  go  who  don’  obey  wisdom  or 
listen  to  common  sense.  We’ll  con- 
clude de  service  by  jinin ’ in  de 
hymn : 

“ De  place  wharbouts  you  spill  de 
grease 

Right  dar  youer  boun’  ter  slide.” 


DON’T  WEAKEN 


When  you  feel  on  the  bum , and  the  outlook  is  glum, 
And  you're  wonderin’  what’ s cornin'  next; 

When  everything' s drear,  and  life  loses  its  cheer, 

And  the  Skipper  and  First  Luff  are  vexed; 

If  this  tropical  South  puts  you  down  in  the  mouth 
Till  your  shipmates — they  ain’t  even  s peakin' 

Just  don't  rock  the  boat — keep  a turn  round  your  goat; 
It's  a great  life— IF  you  don't  weaken. 


If  you  should  lose  sight  of  the  flagship  by  night 
And  get  lost  all  alone  on  the  ocean, 

And  you  go  under  hack,  just  smile  and  come  back , 
Don't  fume  and  stir  up  a commotion. 

When  we  re  running  around  if  you  put  her  aground 
By  mistaking  a star  for  a beacon; 

Why  there’s  no  greater  sport  than  a General  Court — 
It's  a great  life,  my  son,  but  DON'T  WEAKEN. 


If  the  Admiral's  boat  refuses  to  mote, 

And  the  cat  spoils  your  clean  quarter-deck 
During  Captain's  inspection,  don't  show  your  dejection 
Though  the  Chief  blows  out  soot  by  the  peck. 

Just  tighten  your  grip — keep  a stiff  upper  lip. 

Though  your  feelin  s may  hurt  something  horrid; 
Geltin  low  ain't  worth  while,  so  force  out  a smile; 

Take  your  hat  in  your  hand  and  go  forrud. 


Don't  stick  in  your  room  and  radiate  gloom; 

Cheer  up!  For  the  worst  is  to  come. 

If  the  roasted  spring  lamb  tastes  just  like  the  ha  m, 

And  the  rest  of  Pay's  chow's  on  the  bum, 

Don’t  sit  in  your  chair  in  silent  despair 
And  that  hole  in  your  face  never  crack. 

Don't  shut  up  like  a clam — say  something — say'1  Damn 
Anything — though  you  may  take  it  back. 


When  we're  darkened  at  night  and  there  ain  t any  light, 
And  you  beat  it  on  deck  to  your  station, 

And  you  flatten  your  face  on  a stanchion  or  brace 
Remember  it's  all  for  the  Nation. 

If  you  fall  down  a hatch,  Surge  will  put  on  a patch 
To  bind  up  the  holes  and  stop  leakin' . 

Don't  get  sore  like  a pill  for  it's  part  of  the  drill 
It's  a great  life,  my  boy,  but  DON'T  WEAK IcN 
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NAVAL  VESSELS  ARE  KEPT  CLEAN  ENOUGH  TO  SATISFY  THE  MOST  EXACTING  HOUSEKEEPERS.  HERE  THREE  BLUEJACKETS  ARE 
SCRLTBBING  THE  FUNNELS  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  PENNSYLVANIA.  THEY  SIT  IN  “BOATSWAIN'S  CHAIRS"  RAISED  OR  LOWERED  BY 
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THIS  PHOTCGRAFH.  ONLY  RECENTLY  RELEASED  BY  THE  CENSOR,  SHOWS  THE  STERN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LINE  STEAMSHIP  PHILA- 


DELPHIA WITH  A 


NAVAL  GUN  MOUNTED.  THE  SKYLINE  OF  DOWNTOWN  NEW  YORK  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 
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ANOTHER  AMERICAN  LINER.  THE  ST.  LOUIS.  SHOWING  ONE  OF  HER  FORWARD  GUNS  WITH  A BLUEJACKET  STANDING  BESIDE  IT. 

THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  AS  THE  VESSEL  WAS  LEAVING  NEW  YORK  FOR  A VOYAGE  THROUGH  THE  WAR  ZONE. 
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The  Way  of  the  Sperm  Whaler 

By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy, 

Curator  of  Natural  Science,  Brooklyn  Museum 

A first-hand  view  of  an  American  industry  that  was 
once  of  immense  importance 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


HE  SUBJECT  of 
the  American 
whaling  industry 
has  been  exploited 
enough  so  that 
portions  of  its  his- 
tory have  become 
more  or  less  fa- 
miliar. In  certain 
New  England  sea- 
ports the  celebra- 
tion of  “Old  Home  Week’’ or  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  a local  news- 
paper is  usually  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  press  supplement  recounting 
the  facts  and  traditions  ol  the  ancient 
calling,  while  moldy  log-books  and  the 
lore  of  reminiscent,  gray-haired  sea- 
men, have  been  utilized  over  and  over 
again  by  writers  who  had  no  first-hand 
knowledge  whatsoever. 

In  the  way  of  pictorial  illustrations, 
however,  we  have  had  very  little 
record  of  old  - fashioned  whaling. 
Queer  old  woodcuts,  grotesque  en- 
gravings, and  sailors  “scrimshaw” 
pictures  on  bone  or  ivory  there  are, 
indeed,  in  every  seaport  museum,  but 
accurate  and  artistic  drawings  show- 
ing the  way  of  the  whaler  have  begun 
to  appear  only  recently;  and  since  a 
whaleship  carries  no  passengers,  or 
other  loafers,  nobody  has  yet  been  able 
to  find  time  to  use  a camera  during  the 
really  characteristic  periods  of  the 
chase.  Even  photographs  of  the 
various  stages  in  the  disposal  of  the 
whale’s  carcass  have  heretofore  been 
both  rare  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  them  are 
dwindling  rapidly  to  nothingness  as 
deep-sea  whaling  becomes  a dead 
calling. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  whaling  on  American  sea 
power.  Once  the  whaling  fleet  was 
the  great  training  school  for  our  ships- 
of-the-line,  the  whalemen  the  sinews 
ol  our  navy.  Inured  to  dangers  and 
death  grapples,  these  supreme  sea- 
fighters  applied  to  every  hostile  ship 
the  old  whaling  motto,  “A  dead  whale 
or  a stove  boat.”  The  golden  days 
of  whaling  were  during  the  half  cen- 
tury following  the  War  of  1812,  when 


something  like  three  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  oil  and  bone  were 
taken  by  American  ships.  Thriving 
in  spite  of  its  perilous  nature,  in  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  Confederate  priva- 
teers, in  spite  of  the  loss  of  whole  fleets 
of  ships  crushed  in  the  Arctic  ice, 
the  American  whaling  industry  at 
length  succumbed  to  the  advent  of 
petroleum.  To-day  the  annual  catch 


THE  DAISY  IN  WHALING  TRIM;  A CALM 
DAY  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  WITHIN  A FEW 
MILES  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

is  not  w'orth  half  a million ; the  whaling 
of  Long  Island,  the  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  ports,  and  most  of  those 
of  Massachusetts,  has  dwindled  into 
the  historical  stage,  until  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  New'  Bedford  alone, 
with  a dozen  ships,  still  plies  the  trade 
in  which  she  was  represented  by 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  vessels 
and  ten  thousand  seamen  in  1857. 

In  this  century  we  hear,  indeed, 
something  of  a new  kind  of  whale- 
hunting— of  the  small  whaling 

steamers  with  their  armament  of 
heavy  bomb-harpoons,  their  steam 
w inches  and  air-pumps.  All  these  are 
products  or  applications  of  Norwegian 
ingenuity  which  have  been  adopted 
to  some  extent  by  the  Japanese, 


Scotch,  Canadians,  and  American- 
and  which  are  used  mainly  to  carr1 
on  a slaughter  of  the  humpback,  anc 
formerly  unmolested  finback  am 
sulphur-bottom  whales,  in  variou 
longshore  waters,  especially  in  the  fa 
south.  Steamships  have  also  largeh 
replaced  the  staunch  old  square 
rigged  sailing  vessels  which  ones 
hunted  the  right  whale  and  enterec 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  quest  of  the  bowr- 
head.  But  sperm  whaling  has  not 
yet  been  modernized.  Wherever  this 
industry  continues,  its  present 
methods  are  as  primitive  as  those  of 
seventy  years  ago.  The  first  hunted 
and  most  hunted  of  large  cetaceans, 
the  great  ocean-ranging  sperm  w'hale,! 
a denizen  of  the  deep  sea  and  devoid 
of  the  fatal  confidence  or  stupidity 
shown  by  some  of  the  whalebone 
w'hales,  steers  wfide  of  chugging 
steamers  and  roaring  swivel  cannons 
and  still  makes  pursuit  unprofitable 
except  wTen  conducted  according  to 
the  custom  of  our  forefathers. 

The  business  principles  of  American 
whaling  furnish  an  excellent  example 
of  industrial  cooperation.  A ship  is 
stocked  and  equipped  by  the  owners,  i 
and  the  profits  of  the  cruise  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  ratio  of  two-thirds  to 
the  capital  invested  and  one-third  to 
labor.  No  member  of  the  crew  re- 
ceives wages  or  a guaranty  of  any  sort, 
but  to  each  is  allotted  a certain  share, 
termed  the  “lay”,  of  the  net  results.  ; 
In  general,  the  captain’s  lay  ranges 
from  a fifteenth  to  an  eighth  accord- 
ing to  his  W'haling  record.  The  mate 
and  three  lower  officers,  the  four 
boatsteerers  or  harpooners,  the  cooper, 
steward,  cook,  carpenter,  seamen,  and 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A SPERM  WHALE 
BY  OLAUS  MAGNUS  SHOWS  THE  LEVIA- 
THAN IN  THE  ACT  OF  CRUSHING  A SHIP. 
THE  PICTURE  IS  CORRECT  IN  ONE  PAR- 
TICULAR—THE  TEETH  SEEM  TO  BE  CON- 
FINED TO  THE  WHALE'S  LOWER  JAW. 
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her  provisions  and  equipment  are 
nothing  else  than  the  casks  which  are 
intended  to  contain  oil  when  home- 
ward bound.  Flour  and  hard  bread, 
fresh  water,  spare  sails  and  rigging, 
bedding  and  clothes,  are  all  headed  up 
in  casks  and  “breaking  out  supplies” 
becomes  a periodical  job  for  the  ship’s 
cooper  with  the  aid  of  an  officer  and 
several  sailors.  A whaler  is  always  in 
ballast  trim,  for  the  tiers  of  great  casks 
which  crowd  her  lower  hold  are  filled 
before  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
with  fresh  water  which  is  later 
pumped  out  to  make  room  for  oil. 

A whaler  is  the  best-manned  ship 


mis  CURIOUS  OLD  MODEL  OF  A WHALING  BARK  IS  IN  THE  MARINE  ROOM  OF  THE  PEA- 
BODY MUSEUM.  SALEM.  MASS.  WE  REPRODUCE  IT  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 


reen  hands  receive  proportionate 
hares,  and  so  down  to  the  cabin-boy, 
hose  lay  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ne  two-hundredth,  called  the  “long 
iy.  ” Thus  the  profit  of  each  indi- 
idual  depends  upon  the  success  of 
he  cruise.  Ships  have  sometimes 
ailed  to  pay  for  their  fitting  out;  on 
he  other  hand,  the  Onward  of  New 
Bedford  once  returned  with  a catch 
vorth  at  the  prevailing  prices  $395,- 
00,  of  which  the  captain’s  lay  was 
,40,000,  and  that  of  the  least  member 
,f  the  crew  about  5*2,000. 

The  men  sign  a contract  for  the 
oyage  and,  barring  free  release  or 
ihysical  disability,  they  can  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  vessel  accord- 
fig  to  treaty  specifications  between  the 
nited  States  and  other  nations.  The 
•aptain  is  responsible  for  the  welfare 
>f  his  men  and  he  is  required  to  pro- 
ide  for  the  return  of  discharged  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  to  the  port  of  embark- 
ation. During  the  voyage  he  fur- 
ushes  clothing  from  the  “slop  chest”, 
ind  also  tobacco,  deducting  the  prices 
if  these  from  the  payrolls  of  the  men 
receiving  them.  The  net  proceeds  of  a 
.oyage  include  everything  of  profit 
vhich  may  be  taken.  There  are  no 
exclusive  prizes  for  the  captain  or 
Anyone  else;  whether  a stick  of  timber 
licked  up  at  sea  or  a haul  of  am- 
bergris, each  member  of  the  crew  has 
i pecuniary  interest  in  every  addition 
to  the  cargo. 

In  fitting  out  a sperm  whaler  for  a 
voyage  which  may  last  three  or  four 
years,  the  larders  and  strong-boxes  for 
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THIS  OLD  BRIG,  THE  REAPER  OF  SALEM,  MADE  WHALING  VOYAGES  FROM  1833  TO  1339 
THIS  PICTURE  DATES  FROM  1823,  BEFORE  SHE  STARTED  BLUBBER  HUNTING. 


afloat  with  the  exception  of  a war 
vessel.  These  two  types  of  craft  have 
in  common  an  aggressive,  sanguinary 
business  which  demands  far  more  than 
a force  sufficient  merely  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  seamanship.  A small 
whaler  often  boasts  a crew  of  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  men,  five  times  as 
many  as  would  be  found  on  a mer- 
chant vessel  of  the  same  tonnage, 
and  comprising,  besides  the  cabin 
and  steerage  occupants  previously 
enumerated,  from  a dozen  to  twenty- 
hands  in  the  fo’c’sle. 

I shipped  aboard  the  New  Bedford 
sperm-whaling  brig  Daisy  at  Barbados 
in  june,  1912,  for  half  of  a two-year 
cruise.  During  this  time  we  covered 
sixteen  thousand  miles  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  I found  abundant  opportunity 
for  observing,  and  to  some  extent 
sharing,  the  excitement,  the  dangers, 
and  the  hard  work  of  sperm  whaling. 
The  Daisy,  launched  in  1872,  was  a 
young  vessel  as  whalers  go.  Whale- 
ships  are  as  well  built  as  any  craft 
that  ever  slid  down  the  ways,  and 
nothing  short  of  shipwreck  is  sup- 
posed to  end  their  usefulness.  The 
Maria  of  New  Bedford  finished  out 
ninety  years  of  service  and  the  bark 
Canton,  a sound  and  successful  whaler 
to  the  end,  was  lost  only  after  three- 
quarters  of  a century. 

Our  equipment  was  about  what  it 
would  have  been  in  the  years  when  the 
Daisy  was  new;  but  Yankee  crews  are 
of  the  past  and  we  were  manned 
chiefly  by  Cape  Verde  Island  Portu- 
guese, black,  brown,  and  paler,  to- 
gether with  an  aggregation  of  the 
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THE  GOOD  BRIG  DAISY  OF  NEW  BEDFORD,  WITH  THE  MASTHEADS  AT  THEIR  POSTS. 
AMERICAN  WHALEMEN  HAVE  ALWAYS  PREFERRED  SQUARERIGGERS  TO  SCHOONERS 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  STEADIER  SAILERS,  AND  BECAUSE  THEIR  HEADWAY  CAN  BE  SO 
EASILY  STOPPED  BY  HAULING  THE  SAILS  ABACK. 


same  shades  from  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Every  soul  on 
board  was  an  islander,  the  captain 
hailing  from  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

In  July  we  left  the  West  Indies, 
sailed  northward  to  the  latitude  of 
Bermuda,  and  thence  eastward  across 
the  Atlantic.  Continuous  calms  of 
the  brilliant,  subtropical  summer 
made  this  part  of  the  voyage  slow 
and  monotonous,  a monotony  re- 
lieved, however,  by  an  occasional 
whale  hunt.  On  September  17  we 
sighted  the  blue  heights  of  San 
Antonio  of  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  then 
anchored  for  three  days  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Vincente.  Proceeding  south- 
ward and  westward,  we  crossed  the 
Line  on  October  14  and  shortly  after- 
wards spent  one  day  at  that  haven 
of  ocean  birds  and  Brazilian  convicts, 
the  isle  of  Fernando  Noronha.  There- 
after we  were  favored  with  fair  winds 
and  speeding  southward  we  saw  no 
land  until  November  23,  when  we 
reached  the  glacier-bound  island  of 
South  Georgia.  A four  months’ 
stay  here  belongs  to  another  story. 
In  March,  1913,  the  end  oi  the  Ant- 
arctic- summer,  we  pointed  the  Daisy's 
prow  toward  home,  and  saw  land  only 
once-  the  uninhabited  islet  of  South 
Trinidad — until  in  May  we  once  more 
reached  Barbados,  whence  I took  the 
first  steamer  home. 

During  the  whole  cruise  of  the 


Daisy  we  captured  twenty-six  sperm 
whales,  eight  of  them  on  one  day. 
For  a month  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage  we  remained  in  the  West 
Indies,  beating  back  and  forth,  in  the 
teeth  of  a lively  trade-wind,  between 
Martinique  and  Dominica,  and  hunt- 
ing for  those  small  but  valuable 
cetaceans  known  as  blackfish.  On 


June,  1917 

the  last  day  of  July  we  began  the: 
leisurely  journey  toward  Bermuda,  and 
for  some  time  nothing  occurred  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  quiet  days, 
glorious  sunsets,  and  sparkling  sum- 
mer nights,  except  for  the  visits  of 
migrating  birds,  out  of  their  course,; 
using  the  the  Daisy  as  an  island  of  rest. 

Throughout  this  lazy  early  period  of' 
the  voyage  the  sperm-whale  lookouts 
had  been  vigilant  at  their  posts,  regard-: 
less  of  any  seeming  disinterestedness 
on  deck.  The  “mastheads”,  as  these 
watchers  are  called,  are  the  eyes  of  a 
whaleship.  Perched  on  a small  plat- 
form one  hundred  feet  and  more  above 
the  decks,  armed  with  binoculars! 
and  fortified  with  a promise  of  five! 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  man  whol 
raises  the  first  whale  to  be  captured,! 
the  mastheads  stand  their  two-hour i 
watches  from  dawn  until  dark.  It  is] 
likely  not  to  be  a comfortable  berth 
up  there,  except  in  the  smoothest 
weather,  for  the  slightest  motion  at 
water-line  is  augmented  a hundred- 
fold by  the  length  of  the  mast,  and 
one  goes  careening  around,  and  jerk- i 
ing  back  and  forth,  in  the  midst  of 
groaning  rigging,  until  it  seems  as  if 
the  slender  sticks  must  snap.  The 
iron  rings  which  encircle  the  mastheads  ■ 
are  a rather  new  feature.  In  the  old 
days  the  watcher  was  expected  to 
cling  as  best  he  might  to  the  spars  and 
ropes.  Any  other  support  was  sup- 
posed to  encourage  drowsiness.  As  a 
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THE  LOOKOUTS  ON  THE  DAISY'S  FORE- 
MAST; THE  EYES  OF  THE  WHALESHIP. 

A WEST  INDIAN  TO  STARBOARD.  A CAPE 
YERDER  TO  PORT — THEY  ARE  HOLDING 
UP  THE  ROCKING  FORETOPGALLANT- 
MAST  AS  NONCHALANTLY  AS  THOUGH  IT 
WERE  A LAMP- POST  ON  THE  STREET. 

matter  of  fact  a sailor  is  likely  to  tall 
asleep  in  the  most  precarious  position 
and  the  tendency  to  doze  at  the  look- 
out becomes  almost  overpowering  on 
some  calm  sunny  afternoon  when,  as 
the  whaling  romancer,  Melville,  wrote, 
“For  every  swing  we  make  there  is  a 
nod  from  below  from  the  slumbering 
helmsman.  The  waves,  too,  nod  their 
indolent  crests;  and  across  the  wide 
trance  of  the  sea,  east  nods  to  west, 
and  the  sun  over  all.  ” 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mastheads  to 
report  everything  to  the  captain  a 
sail  on  the  horizon,  an  appearance  of 
land,  a stick  of  timber  or  other 
flotsam,  and  especially  the  presence 
of  fish,  turtles,  birds,  or  porpoises  in 
the  vicinity.  A whale-ship  is  always 
in  need  of  fresh  food  and  a visit  from 
a school  of  porpoises  is  hailed  with 
delight.  While  the  lookout  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  animals  as  they  leap  in  a 
long  thin  front  toward  the  ship,  some  of 
the  crew  below  are  busy  bending  a 
line  onto  a harpoon  which  is  rushed  to 
the  bow.  An  officer  then  takes  a place 
on  the  martingale  stays,  under  the 
bowsprit,  and  when  the  porpoises  dart 
back  and  forth  as  they  play  across  the 
ship’s  bows,  he  endeavors  to  impale 
one.  After  a successful  attempt, 
willing  hands  lay  hold  of  the  rope,  and 
the  puffing  sea-beast  is  hauled  on 
deck,  quickly  killed,  and  hung  up  in 
the  rigging.  The  crew  may  then  ex- 
pect porpoise  steak,  pie,  hash,  and 


chowder  in  regular  boarding  house 
progression. 

If,  instead  of  such  large  game, 
dolphins  or  other  pelagic  fishes  are 
announced  by  the  lookouts,  lines 
baited  with  pieces  of  meat  and  a 
streamer  of  white  rag  are  immediately 
paid  off  from  the  bowsprit  and  stern, 
and  many  a welcome  feast  of  fish  we 
had  while  in  the  tropics  to  break  the 
tiresome  sameness  of  our  whaleship  s 
none  too  elaborate  fare.  A whaler 
isn’t  particular  about  what  he  eats, 
however,  in  the  way  of  fresh  tood.  A 
leathery  old  mossback  of  a loggerhead 
turtle  which  we  harpooned  went  the 
usual  way  of  the  cook’s  pots;  and 
shark  meat,  which  is  really  excellent, 
was  served  occasionally  on  the  cap- 
tain’s table.  Sentiment  doesn’t  inter- 
fere with  appetite  on  a whaler.  Even 
the  lordly  albatross,  the  Ancient 


AN  EARLY  19TH  CENTURY  PICTURE  BY 
BEALE.  SHOWING  THE  HARPOONING  OF 
A SPERM  WHALE,  IS  CLOSE  ENOUGH  TO 
THE  TRUTH  TO  BE  A GOOD  CARICATURE. 
THE  WHALE  IN  THE  REAR  IS  “JUNKING 
UP”  IN  A MANNER  FAIRLY  TRUE  TO  LIFE. 

Mariner’s  bird,  is  mercilessly  caught 
on  a fishhook,  his  corpse  consigned  to 
a stew,  and  his  snowy  plumage  used 
as  a swab. 

The  first  distinction  between  a 
whaler  and  a merchantman  is  that  the 
former  is  never  in  a hurry.  A mer- 
chant ship  is  short-handed;  its  object 
is  to  make  time  between  ports;  so  a 
large  part  of  the  activity  on  board 
relates  to  crowding  sail  to  the  limit 
of  safety.  How  often  we  watched 
white  ships’  diminishing  sails,  while 
we  lay  merely  bobbing  in  their  tracks! 
I remember  vividly  seeing  a great 
merchant  bark  overhaul  and  pass  us 
on  the  whaling  grounds,  a splendid 
sight  under  her  swelling  sails — nine- 
teen of  them  in  all — -until  at  sunset  she 
was  a tiny  pink  reflection  at  the  edge 
of  the  world  ahead.  Your  whaler  has 
no  goal  in  view  save  the  shifting 
feeding-grounds  of  ever-roving  cacha- 
lots. Far  from  speeding  up  at  the 
prospect  of  a gentle  night  breeze,  the 
whaler’s  captain  often  shortens  sail 


at  evening,  day  after  day,  or  holds  his 
vessel’s  head  in  the  wind  until  dawn. 
In  such  listless  circumstances  it 
sometimes  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the 
officers  to  keep  the  crew  sufficiently 
well-disposed  for  their  own  good  and 
the  discipline  of  the  ship;  for  between 
catches  a whaler  is  hopelessly  over- 
manned. Imagine  the  opportunity  for 
boredom  and  dissatisfaction  on  a 
whaler  six  months  from  port,  when  the 
mastheads  have  cried  not  a single 
spout.  Such  instances  are  not  at  all 
unusual  and  the  following  bit  of 
Nantucket  doggerel  pictures  condi- 
tions infinitely  worse: 

A whaler  from  Nantucket  Town, 

He  had  the  worst  of  luck; 

He  sailed  far  South  around  the  Horn, 

But  not  a whale  he  struck. 

Three  years  he  cruised  North,  East  and 
West, 

From  Pole  to  Torrid  Zone: 

But  when  he  laid  his  course  for  home 
He’d  neither  oil  nor  bone. 

Yet  when  he  sailed  around  Brant  Point 
He  set  his  pennant  high, 

And  when  he  tied  up  to  the  wharf 
He  lustily  did  cry: 

“We’ve  come  home  clean  as  we  went  out, 
And  we  didn’t  raise  a whale, 

And  we  ain't  got  a bar'l  o’  ile, 

But  we’ve  had  a damn  fine  sail!’’ 

— Gustav  Kobbe. 
[To  be  continued .) 


A WANDERING  ALBATROSS,  THE  LARGEST 
BIRD  THAT  FLIES,  WITH  A WING-SPREAD 
EXCEEDING  TWELVE  FEET.  ALBA- 
TROSSES OFTEN  FOLLOW  WHALERS  FOR 
DAYS  TOGETHER.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH 
WAS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  STERN  OF  THE 
DAISY,  AND  IT  IS  PROBABLY  THE  ONLY 
CAMERA  RECORD  OF  A WANDERING 
ALBATROSS  IN  FLIGHT. 


THE  TRIPPE  WAS  BUILT  AT  BATH,  MAINE,  AND  FIRST  HOISTED  THE  FLAG  IN  1911.  SHE  IS  A 742  TON  VESSEL  AND  MADE  30.89  KNOTS 
ON  HER  TRIALS.  SHE  IS  NAMED  P'OR  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  TRIPPE  WHO  DISTINGUISHED  HIMSELF  IN  OUR  WAR  WITH  THE  BARBARY 

PIRATES. 


The  Torpedoboat  Destroyer 

By  Charles  H.  Hall 


’OW  that  the  destroyer 
flotilla  has  been  re- 
| ported  in  British  waters 
there  has  been  much  in- 
terest displayed  in  this  type  of  vessel 
by  laymen.  The  self-propelled  tor- 
pedo was  first  used  successfully  soon 
after  our  Civil  War,  and  had  a 
very  short  range.  Indeed,  the  early 
submarines  fitted  to  carry  this  tor- 
pedo, were  intended  to  come  to  the 
surface  within  100  yards  of  their  ad- 
versary for  one  last  look  before  firing. 
The  first  torpedo  craft,  therefore,  were 
very  small,  the  idea  being  that  they 
would  approach  the  enemy  under 
cover  of  darkness  and  their  small  size 
would  protect  them  from  observation. 
Then,  too,  they  made  very  small  tar- 
gets and  rapid  fire  guns  were  as  yet 
unknown.  Some  of  these  boats  were 
designed  to  be  carried  on  the  decks  of 
larger  ships  and  hoisted  out  and  put 
into  the  water  just  before  going  into 
action.  In  the  Brazilian  Revolution  in 
1893  the  battleship  Aquidaban  was 
sunk  by  a torpedo  fired  at  night  from 
a small  launch. 

The  development  of  the  rapid  fire 
gun  made  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
approach  a fighting  ship,  even  at  night 
and  the  torpedo  was  given  increased 


power  and  built  in  larger  sizes  to  get 
greater  range.  The  introduction  of 
the  Obry  gear  with  its  gyroscopic 
principle  for  steering  the  torpedo  in- 
creased the  possible  range.  Firing 
their  weapons  from  a greater  distance, 
torpedo  craft  could  be  larger  and  still 
present  a small  target.  In  the  last 


decade  of  the  19th  century  they  hac 
grown  to  200  feet  in  length  anc 
about  300  tons  displacement.  Th( 
torpedoboats  of  our  navy  attainec 
speeds  of  over  30  knots  though  thi.1 
figure  was  exceeded  abroad. 

To  combat  these  wasps  the  firsi 
plan  was  to  build  torpedo  gunboats 


THE  FIRST  TORPEDO  BOAT  BUILT  FOR  THE  "NEW  NAVY"  WAS  THE  CUSHING.  SHE  WAS 
REPLACED  IN  1915  BY  THE  PRESENT  CUSHING.  A TURBINE-DRIVEN  DESTROYER  OF  1 ,050 
TONS  DISPLACEMENT  AND  29  KNOTS  SPEED.  SHE  CARRIES  FOUR  TRIPLE  21-INCH  TUBES 
AND  MOUNTS  FOUR  4-INCH  RAPID  FIRE  GUNS. 
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at  it  was  found  better  to  build 
essels  known  as  the  torpedoboat 
estroyers.  InJVlay  of  1898  Congress 
uthorized  sixteen  of  these  craft.  They 
anged  from  238  to  248  feet  long,  were 


0.  W.  Waterman 


THE  NICHOLSON  WAS  AUTHORIZED  IN  1912  AND  FIRST  COMMISSIONED  IN  1915.  SHE  IS  300 
FEET  LONG.  30  FEET  4 INCHES  BEAM  AND  1,050  TONS  DISPLACEMENT.  HER  TWO  TURBINES 
DRIVE  HER  29  KNOTS  AND  SHE  HAS  A PAIR  OF  RECIPROCATING  ENGINES  FOR  STEAM 

ECONOMY  IN  CRUISING. 


rom  22  to  23  feet  beam,  and  were 
bout  400  tons  displacement.  Their 
peeds  ran  from  28  to  nearly  30  knots 
nd  they  were  armed  with  two  3-inch 
uns  firing  12-pound  projectiles  and 
ive  or  six  6-pounders.  They  each 
arried  two  tubes  for  18-inch  tor- 
pedoes. 

These  vessels  proved  such  good  sea 
aoats,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
vere  so  much  more  habitable  than 
heir  predecessors  that  no  more  of  the 
.mall  craft  were  authorized,  though 
several  small  ones  were  built  at  the 
|,ame  time.  Their  seagoing  qualities 
vere  tested  in  1910  when  a number  of 
hem  made  the  long  voyage  from  our 
■astern  seacoast  to  the  Philippine 
I slands,  going  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
or  this  was  before  the  days  of  the 
3anama  Canal. 

Foreign  navies  were  building  larger 
md  larger  vessels  and  it  was  recognized 
hat  the  destroyer  had  a distinct  place 
vith  the  fleet.  To  fill  this  place  meant 
hat  she  would  have  to  go  to  sea  with 
he  battle  fleet  and  stay  out  and  take 
,vhat  came  in  the  way  of  weather, 
^arge  radius  of  action,  which  means 
plenty  of  coal,  stores,  water,  etc., 
Vas  necessary,  so  that  the  next  de- 
stroyers authorized  by  Congress 
Vere  considerably  larger  vessels,  their 
lisplacement  being  increased  to  700 
tons  and  their  length  to  289  feet. 
These  boats  were  authorized  in  1906- 
1907.  Their  speed  was  28  knots  and 
they  carried  three  twin  18-inch  torpedo 
tubes  and  five  3-inch  guns.  They  were 
followed  by  a class  about  40  tons 


larger  and  of  slightly  greater  speed 
with  the  same  battery. 

Even  these  were  found  a little  small 
for  American  requirements.  Euro- 
pean naval  designers  have  had  a 
rather  different  problem  from  ours. 
In  most  cases  their  possible  enemies 
were  not  far  distant  and  their  fleet 
would  have  a number  of  bases  to 
which  to  return  for  supplies.  We 
have  always  recognized,  however, 
that  an  American  fleet  must  be  able 
to  cross  the  ocean,  be  ready  to  fight 
when  it  gets  across  and  have  fuel  and 
stores  enough  to  return  to  one  of  our 
own  ports.  We  have  also  had  the 
sound  military  tradition,  which  goes 
back  to  that  famous  Humphreys  who 
designed  the  Constitution  and  her  sister 
frigates,  that  our  ships  should  be  a 
little  heavier  in  battery  than  the  cor- 
responding classes  of  vessels  abroad. 
We  have  followed  this  with  our 


battleships  and  also  our  destroyers, 
for  our  modern  destroyers  are  larger 
than  those  of  most  powers  and  mount 
either  more  or  heavier  guns. 

The  Wainwright  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  modern  American  de- 
stroyer. Congress  authorized  her 
building  on  March  4,  1913,  and  the 
contract  price  of  hull  and  machinery 
was  to  be  $825,000.  Plans  for  the 
vessel  had  to  be  completed,  bids  had 
to  be  received  and  analyzed,  so  that 
the  contract  with  the  builders  was  not 
signed  until  the  15th  of  the  following 
October.  Her  keel  was  laid  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1914,  nearly 
a year  later,  and  she  was  launched 
the  12th  of  the  next  June  and  was 
accepted  and  commissioned  on  May 
12,  1916,  two  years  and  seven  months 
from  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
The  shortest  time  in  which  destroyers 
have  been  built  in  this  country  is 
18  months,  the  longest  32  months,  and 
the  average  for  49  vessels  is  26  months. 
This,  of  course,  is  in  peace  times  and 
with  the  men  working  only  eight  hours 
a day.  Construction  could  be 
speeded  up  considerably  by  working 
night  and  day  if  skilled  workmen  could 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers. 

The  Wainwright  is  310  feet  long  and 
just  under  30  feet  wide  with  a draft 
on  trial  of  9 feet  8 >2  inches.  She  is 
315  feet  over  all,  with  a nominal  dis- 
placement of  1,150  tons,  increased  to 
1,265  tons  at  full  load.  This  means 
when  full  of  fuel,  water,  stores,  muni- 
tions, etc.  On  her  trials  the  highest 
speed  attained  was  29.67  knots.  and  to 
attain  this  speed  required  nearly 
18,000  H.  P.  Four  Thornycroft 
boilers,  burning  oil  exclusively,  sup- 


TIIE  GERMAN  DESTROYER  V-1 88  WAS  BUILT  BY  THE  VULCAN  WORKS  IN  1911.  SHE  IS  ABOUT 
650  TONS  AND  STEAMS  32.5  KNOTS.  SHE  IS  ARMED  WITH  THREE  18-INCH  TORPEDO  TUBES 
AND  TWO  24-POUNDER  GUNS. 
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O.  W.  Waterman 

THE  WAIN  WRIGHT  WAS  BUILT  AT  CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  AND  WENT  INTO  SERVICE  MAY  12,  1916.  THE  MODERN  DESTROYER  SLIPS 

THROUGH  THE  WATER  WITH  A MINIMUM  OF  DISTURBANCE. 


ply  steam  for  a pair  of  Parsons’ 
turbines  and  she  is  fitted  with  geared 
turbines  for  cruising.  The  economy 
of  the  turbine  falls  off  rapidly  as  the 
speed  is  reduced,  so  that  various  de- 
vices have  been  used  to  keep  from 
wasting  steam  at  low  speeds,  the 
geared  cruising  turbine  being  one  of 
them.  In  this  plan  a low  powered 
turbine  revolves  at  high  speed,  in- 
suring steam  economy,  while  the 
revolutions  of  the  propeller  are  kept 
low  by  suitable  gearing.  Another 
plan  tried  in  the  eight  destroyers 
authorized  in  1911  combines  the  tur- 


bine with  a compound  reciprocating 
engine.  At  low  speeds  the  recipro- 
cating engine  is  used,  its  exhaust 
driving  a cruising  turbine.  This  gives 
increased  economy  at  speeds  of  16 
knots  and  below. 

Her  offensive  weapon  for  use  against 
heavier  ships  is  the  21 -inch  torpedo 
and  she  carries  four  twin  tubes  for 
these  weapons.  For  fighting  enemies’ 
destroyers  four  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns 
are  provided.  Her  complement  in- 
cludes five  commissioned  officers, 
nine  chief  petty  officers  and  87  en- 
listed men.  The  newer  boats,  known 


as  yet  as  Nos.  75  to  94,  are  still  larger 
They  are  314  feet  long  over  all,  nearh 
31  feet  wide  and  draw  a little  ove 
nine  feet  of  water.  Their  normal  dis 
placement  is  1,185  tons,  increasing  ti 
1 ,278  at  full  load.  A decided  increas1 
has  been  made  in  the  speed  of  thes< 
vessels,  they  being  designed  for  3. 
knots,  which  will,  of  course,  requin 
a marked  increase  in  power  over  thei 
sisters.  No  details  have  been  givei 
out  as  to  their  machinery. 

The  destroyer’s  behavior  at  sea 
like  that  of  any  other  vessel,  varie 
greatly  with  her  speed.  If  running 
very  slowly  she  is  apt  to  steer  badh 
and  roll  heavily.  An  increased  speed 
unless  in  very  bad  weather,  makes  he 
much  more  comfortable.  A few  year 
ago  the  fleet — battleships,  cruisers 
destroyers  and  all — went  from  Guan 
tanamo  to  Panama,  so  that  all  hand 
could  have  a good  look  at  the  Canal 
The  standard  cruising  speed  of  th< 
destroyer  flotilla  was  three  or  fou 
knots  higher  than  that  of  the  battle 
ships,  but  in  this  case  they  kept  pact 
with  the  heavy  vessels  and  it  is  sak 
they  were  extremely  uncomfortable 
In  fact,  the  story  goes  that  whei 
they  reached  the  Isthmus,  no  one  oi 
the  destroyers  had  any  interes 
in  the  Canal  but  all  hands  turnec 
in  for  a good  sleep. 


G-137  IS  A 572-TON  BOAT,  BUILT  AT  THE  KRUPP  GERMANIA  YARD  AT  DANZIG.  SHE  IS 
ARMED  WITH  1 18-INCH  TUBES,  FOUR  4-POUNDER  GUNS  AND  TWO  MACHINE  GUNS.  SHE 
MADE  .U.9  KNOTS  ON  HER  TRIALS  IN  1907. 
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S-16  WAS  BUILT  BY  THE  SCHICHAU  WORKS  IN  1911.  SHE  IS  820  TONS  AND  MOUNTS  EIGHT  20-INCH  TORPEDO  TUBES  AND  TWO  24-PDR. 
GUNS  SHE  IS  TURBINE  DRIVEN  AND  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  MAKE  32.5  KNOTS  WITH  15,000  I.H.P.  A SISTER  BOAT  DEVELOPED  22,000  I.H.P. 

ON  TRIAL  AND  ATTAINED  A SPEED  OF  36.5  KNOTS. 


Practically  every  navy  has  vessels 
>f  the  destroyer  type,  those  of  the 
•mailer  countries  occasionally  having 
>oats  that  are  surprisingly  good,  at 
east  on  paper.  There  are  a number 
if  firms  abroad  that  have  more  or  less 
•pecialized  in  the  designing  and  build- 
ng  of  these  craft  and  that  do  quite  an 
“xport  trade  in  them.  Great  Britain, 
if  course,  has  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  torpedo  craft,  the  latest  returns 
ivailable  crediting  her  with  188  built 
ind  building.  Her  boats  vary  in  size 
ind  speed.  Those  that  came  out  20 
i/ears  ago  were  of  about  300  tons  and 
1,000  H.  P.,  making  a speed  of  27 
cnots.  Then  came  a jump  to  30  knots 


and  a gradual  increase  in  size.  The 
boats  of  the  Spanish  War  days  were 
marvels  of  lightness  in  hull  and  mach- 
inery. In  fact,  they  were  too  light  for 
the  work  they  were  asked  to  do.  The 
first  two  turbine  destroyers,  the  ill- 
fated  Viper  and  Cobra , were  both 
lost,  though  the  heavier  boats  of 
the  present  day  would  probably 
have  survived.  Ten  years  ago,  Eng- 
land was  building  900  ton  boats, 
horse  power  had  risen  to  over  15,000 
and  speed  to  33  knots.  Then  came 
the  reaction.  Vessels  were  built  of 
stouter  scantlings  and  the  speed  was 
reduced  to  27  knots.  Recently  power 
has  increased  again  and  speed  has  run 


up  to  35  knots  for  a 740-ton  boat. 

Germany  has  developed  the  de- 
stroyer rather  consistently,  their  ves- 
sels growing  from  the  300-ton  21-knot 
boat  of  30  years  ago,  to  the  800-ton 
type  of  to-day,  making  32p2  knots  and 
upward.  According  to  the  last  Navy 
Year  Book,  she  has  65  destroyers  built 
and  building. 

France  has  built  a great  many  de- 
stroyers, the  Navy  Year  Book  giving 
them  87  built  and  building.  Their 
largest  boats  are  about  257  feet  long, 
just  under  800  tons  and  attain  a 
speed  of  30  knots.  They  carry  two 
twin  18-inch  tubes  and  mount  two 
4-inch  guns  and  four  9-pounders. 


DESTROYER  MEN 


There’s  a roll  and  pitch  and  a heave  and  pitch 
To  the  nautical  gait  they  take , 

For  they’re  used  to  the  cant  of  the  decks  aslant 
As  the  white-toothed  combers  break 
On  the  plates  that  thrum  like  a beaten  drum 
To  the  thrill  of  the  turbines'  might, 

As  the  knife  bow  leaps  through  the  yeasty  deeps 
With  the  speed  of  a shell  in  flight. 

Oh,  their  scorn  is  quick  for  the  crews  who  stick 
To  a battleship’s  steady  floor, 

For  they  love  the  lurch  of  their  own  frail  perch 
At  thirty -five  knots  or  more. 

They  don't  get  much  of  the  drill  and  such 
That  the  battleship  jackies  do, 

But  sail  the  seas  in  their  dungarees, 

A grimy  destroyer's  crew. 


They  needn't  climb  at  their  sleeping  time 
To  a hammock  that  sways  and  bumps, 
They  leap,  kerplunk,  in  a cosy  bunk 
That  quivers  and  bucks  and  jumps, 

They  hear  the  sound  of  the  seas  that  pound 
On  the  half-inch  plates  of  steel, 

And  close  their  eyes  to  the  lullabies 
Of  the  creaking  sides  and  keel. 

They're  a lusty  crowd  that  is  vastly  proud 
Of  the  slim,  black  craft  they  drive, 

Of  the  roaring  flues  and  the  humming  screws 
Which  make  her  a thing  alive, 

They  love  the  lunge  of  her  surging  plunge 
And  the  murk  of  her  smoke  screen,  too, 

As  they  sail  the  seas  in  their  dungarees, 

A grimy  destroyer's  crew. 


Berton  Braley  in  the  Popular  Magazine. 
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- O.  J'P . Waterman  ^ 

NO  VESSEL  THAT  MAN  HAS  BUILT  GOES  THROUGH  THE  WATER  WITH  AS  LITTLE  APPARENT  EFFORT  AS  THE  MODERN  DESTROYER.  THIS  ONE  IS  THE  PAULDING,  A 750  TON  BOAT  WHOSE 
THREE  TURBINES  DEVELOP  OVER  17,000  HORSEPOWER  AND  DRIVE  HER  32.8  KNOTS— NEARLY  38  STATUTE  MILES  PER  HOUR  MANY  RAILROAD  TRAINS  TRAVEL  MORE  SLOWLY. 
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Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  U.S.N. 

“ I am . sure  that  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  British  Empire  was  seriously  menaced  hy  an 
external  enemy  its  people  might  count  on  every  man,  every  dollar,  every  ship  and  every  drop  of  blood  of 

their  kindred  across  the  ocean.” 

■ — From  a speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  December  3,  1910 


j BRIEF  cable  dispatch  to 

r the  American  press  recently 

i"  announced  the  arrival  in 

London  of  Rear  Admiral 
William  S.  Sims,  U.S.N.  Hidden  by 
the  veil  of  the  military  censorship  Rear 
Admiral  Sims  had  quietly  slipped  out 
of  Washington  two  days  after  war 
with  Germany  was  declared. 

In  London  the  Admiral  will  direct 
the  operations  of  American  warships 
in  a task  that  has  baffled  the  best 
naval  experts  of  the  world  for  months 
and  months — the  task  of  crushing  the 
German  submarines. 

What  won  him  that  important 
post?  What  sort  of  man  is  this? 
Tall,  slim,  very  erect,  a man  who  has 
kept  himself  in  the  pink  of  physical 
condition  because  he  knows  that 
bodily  vigor  is  necessary  to  give 
the  mental  driving  power  to  meet  the 
test  of  naval  service  in  time  of  crisis. 
He  is  59  years  of  age,  his  dark  hair  just 
turning  grey,  and  his  keen,  alert  eyes 
are  set  in  a face  of  intellectual  contour. 
He  is  essentially  a modern  navy  man, 
nothing  of  the  sea  dog  you  would  say, 
and  his  personal  magnetism,  his  power 
for  command,  rests  upon  his  mental 
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keenness  and  his  evident  mastery  of  his 
profession,  not  upon  such  an  impres- 
sion of  sheer  brute  force  of  will  and 
body  as  we  are  often  wont  to  attribute 
to  our  fighting  heroes. 

He  has  the  mental  daring  that  is 
born  of  an  assured  mastery  of  his 
work.  There  are  in  his  life  two  or 
perhaps  three  incidents  that  flash 
vividly  his  character;  knowing  these, 
one  would  know  more  the  kind  of  a 
man  he  is  than  if  one  had  followed  the 
dates  and  details  of  his  life  from  the 
beginning. 

The  first  incident  very  nearly  led  to 
a court  martial.  That  he  faced  the 
chance  of  a court  without  flinching 
because  he  knew  that  the  position  he 
had  taken  was  sound  and  correct  is 
typical  of  the  man’s  strength  of 
character  and  of  his  mental  attitude. 
The  results  achieved  in  the  battle  of 
Santiago  against  the  ships  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  made  a brave  showing 
on  the  surface  and  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  was 
patting  itself  on  the  back  for  the  fine 
work  done  when  suddenly  there  came 
a lightning  bolt  from  Sims  in  the 
form  of  a letter  declaring  that  the 
United  States  Navy  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  record  its  gunners  had 
made  in  that  battle  and  insisting  that 
a change  of  method  in  gunnery 
training  was  imperative  and  would 
greatly  increase  percentage  of  hits. 
The  Navy  Department  responded  to 
this  letter  rather  sarcastically.  Sims 
was  a young  officer  speaking  to  his 
seniors  who  were  experts  in  ordnance 
and  gunnery — the  pick  of  the  navy. 
To  follow  up  his  criticisms  Sims  faced 
court  martial  and  just  avoided  that 
by  a close  shave.  But  he  knew  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  and  held  it. 

At  that  point  of  the  controversy 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Navy,  stepped  in  and 
insisted  that  Sims  be  given  a fair  trial 
for  his  theories  on  gunnery.  Sims  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  his  theories  that  lie  was  made 
inspector  of  target  practice  and  the 
United  States  Navy  entered  upon  a 
new  era  in  gunnery  and  the  record 
made  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  became 
ridiculously  poor. 
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Later  Sims  commanded  the  battle- 
ship Minnesota  on  the  trip  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  around  the  world  and 
again  he  became  a critic  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  what  was  known  as 
the  “load  line  controversy.”  Again 
Sims,  by  his  accurate  knowledge, 
drove  the  Navy  Department  to  im- 
provements in  our  ships  and  to  in- 
creased battle  efficiency. 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  has  always 
taken  his  profession  in  the  broadest 
sense.  He  has  been  indeed  a naval 
statesman,  second  only  perhaps  to 
Admiral  Mahan.  When  the  fleet  was 
returning  from  its  cruise  around  the 
world,  certain  of  the  ships  visited 
British  ports,  including  the  Minnesota, 
commanded  by  Captain  Sims.  The 
American  naval  officers  went  up  to 
London  where  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  gave  an  official  reception  to 
them.  Upon  that  occasion  Captain 
Sims  made  a speech  telling  the  British 
that  the  Germans  were  getting  ready 
for  them  and  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  make  the  attack.  He  criticised 
the  British  mercilessly  for  going  along 
in  a stupid,  contented,  light-hearted 
way  and  declared  that  only  defeat 
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waited  them  unless  they  came  to  a 
ealization  of  their  danger  and  mended 
heir  ways. 

Then  he  made  the  even  more  re- 
narkable  statement  that  the  United 
Tates  would  come  into  this  war  on 
he  side  of  England  when  the  struggle 
with  Germany  came.  He  said  that 
he  United  States  ought  to  come  in  and 
le  believed  it  would  come  in,  and  that 
n the  war  the  United  States  would 
;tick  to  the  last  ship,  the  last  man,  the 
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last  dollar  and  the  last  drop  of  blood 
and  that  victory  would  at  last  be  ours. 

This  charge  of  aggression  against 
the  German  Government  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  Kaiser  and  complaint  was 
officially  made  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  Sims  was  reprimanded. 
But  the  Navy  came  to  appreciate  the 
ability  of  this  man  who  could  so 
clearly  foretell  political  events  and 
who  was  so  uniformly  right  in  his 
views  when  he  crusaded  for  improve- 


ments in  the  United  States  Navy.  So 
that  Captain  Sims  was  included  in  the 
first  list  of  officers  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  Rear  Admiral  under  the 
law  that  based  such  promotions  upon 
merit  as  determined  by  the  officers  of 
the  Navy  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has 
been  sent  abroad  to  fulfill  the  prophecy 
made  by  him  years  ago  and  to  lead 
our  naval  forces  abroad  to  the  victory 
which  he  foretold. 


Practical  Patriotism 

Activities  of  Local  Chapters  of  the  Navy  League 


Philadelphia,  pa.:  a recep- 
tion to  former  Premier  Viviani, 
head  of  the  French  War  Mission 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  Marshal 
Joseph  Joffre,  hero  of  the  Marne,  was 
held  here  at  the  residence  of  E.  T. 
Stotesbury  when  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Committee  on 
Emergency  Aid  and  the  general  officers 
of  the  Navy  League  and  the  Red  Cross 
were  invited  to  meet  the  representa- 
‘ tives  of  France.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 
has  beenappointed  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  War  Committee  of  the  Woman’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League. 

Norfolk,  Va.:  This  city  witnessed  a 
spectacle  that  has  not  been  seen  on 
American  soil  since  Rochambeau  and 
Lafayette  withdrew  their  forces  at  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
French  sailors  marched  under  the 
tricolor  of  France  in  company  with 
American  bluejackets  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  a monster  recruiting 
parade  organized  by  the  Norfolk 
Section  of  the  Navy  League.  The 
French  sailors  were  from  the  warship 
that  convoyed  the  vessel  on  which  the 
French  war  mission  came  to  the 
United  States. 

“What  Frenchman  would  not  be 
proud  to  march  in  a line  that  contained 
men  from  the  United  States  Navy?” 
asked  the  commander  of  the  P rench 
warship,  Captain  Petit,  when  a com- 
mittee from  the  Norfolk  section  of  the 
Navy  League  requested  him  to  con- 
sent to  the  presence  of  French  tars  in 
the  parade. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Dudley  de  Chair,  naval  head  of 
the  British  War  Mission,  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Navy  League  of 
this  city  on  the  problems  of  sub- 
marine warfare  at  a reception  ten- 
dered by  the  League  to  the  naval 


members  of  the  British  Mission. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  spoke  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  Colonel  Robert 
M.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Navy 
League,  welcomed  the  British  naval 
officers. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  The  U.S.S.  Brook- 
lyn Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  has  made  the  following  poetic 
appeal  to  men  to  help  them  in  their 
work : 

Oh,  the  women  all  knit  tor  the  Navy, 
And  some  of  them  cook  for  the  crew, 
But  the  men  who  can’t  fight, 

Are  they  going  to  sit  tight? 

Won’t  they  jump  at  the  job  they  can 
do? 

Now  jackets  for  Jackies  cost  money 
(Though  a man’s  yarn  is  not  worth  a 
darn) 

Since  they  can’t  knit  a kit, 

Men  can  furnish  their  “bit”, 

By  donating  the  “dough ” for  the  yarn. 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Mathews,  who  has 
organized  the  knitting  work  for  the 
U.S.S.  Brooklyn , says  that  this  appeal 
is  getting  results. 

Galveston,  Texas:  Three  classes 
studying  the  art  of  canning  foodstuffs 
have  been  started  here  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Section  of 
the  Navy  League.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Food  Con- 
servation Committee. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  The  patriotism 
of  Miss  Helen  L.  Ruff,  a public  school 
teacher  of  this  city,  who  has  left  her 
position  at  the  call  of  the  Navy 
League  to  render  service  for  the 
United  States  at  a greatly  reduced 
salary,  will  not  go  unrewarded  if  the 
Committee  on  Elementary  Schools 
carries  through  the  pending  proposal 
to  pay  Miss  Ruff  the  difference  be- 


tween her  salary  under  the  Navy 
League  and  that  which  she  receives 
as  a school  teacher. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  To  set  at  rest 
the  report  that  Cincinnati  was  slack 
in  recruiting  for  the  Navy,  T.  C. 
Powell,  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
branch  of  the  Navy  League,  recently 
wired  to  National  President  Thomp- 
son at  Washington  to  obtain  a state- 
ment from  the  Navy  Department. 
The  following  answer  was  received : 

“The  navy  recruiting  officers  re- 
cently appealed  to  the  Navy  League  to 
help  out  with  Cincinnati  recruiting 
which  was  reported  as  going  deplor- 
ably slow.  Your  section  began  work 
and  the  officers  in  the  Department 
authorize  us  to-day  to  wire  you  that 
recruiting  in  Cincinnati  is  now 
thoroughly  satisfactory.” 

New  York:  The  Woman’s  Emer- 
gency Training  Camp,  to  train  women 
for  service  in  the  war,  will  be  opened 
at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  on  June  14 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy 
League.  It  will  continue  until  the 
middle  of  October.  Courses  are  of- 
fered in  agriculture,  first  aid,  diet, 
wireless  telegraphy  and  other  work. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Navy  League  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Eschscholtzia  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, gave  a colonial  program  at 
Ebell  clubhouse,  the  principal  feature 
being  the  presentation  of  a play, 
“The  Spirit  of  ’76”,  written  by  Mrs. 
Dwight  Satterlee. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  Mrs.  Harry 

Evans,  chairman  of  the  navy  comfort 
work  of  the  Navy  League,  and  Mrs. 
William  Harding  Jackson,  vice-chair- 
man, were  met  by  a veritable  mass  of 
interested  and  enthusiastic  women 
representing  all  parts  of  Nashville 
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in  response  to  a patriotic  call  to  knit 
comfort  articles  for  the  men  on  the 
gunboat  Nashville. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. : Supplies  of  spe- 
cial clothing,  including  raincoats  and 
sweaters,  were  issued  by  the  Women’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  to  100 
Naval  Coast  Defense  Reservists  who 
went  into  active  service  here  recently. 

Chester,  Pa.:  A brilliant  event  here 
was  the  dance  given  by  members  of 
the  Navy  League  of  Delaware  County. 
Society  was  well  represented  from 
Chester,  Wallingford,  Moylan,  Phila- 
delphia, Wawa,  Swarthmore,  Wayne, 
Bryn  Mawr  and  other  points. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Henry  Reuterdahl, 
the  marine  artist,  says  that  the  best 
decorators  and  illustrators  of  the 
country  have  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices in  publicity  work  for  the  Navy 
and  that  mural  painters  are  now  pre- 
paring designs  for  billboards  being 
presented  to  the  Navy  or  the  Navy 
League.  The  following  artists,  mostly 
of  national  reputation,  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  Navy’s  cause  in  this  way: 

J.  J.  A.  Murphy,  G.  Beal,  W.  deL. 
Dodge,  George  Breck,  George  Mac- 
Manus,  Mahonri  Young,  George 
Wright,  Arthur  Crisp,  Maynard  Dixon, 
C.  W.  Ashley,  M.  Bancroft,  J.  Paleo- 
logue,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  W.  Pogany, 
Robert  Aitken,  George  Bellows,  Taber 
Sears,  Morgan  Stinemetz,  A.  S.  Covey, 
N.  C.  Wyeth,  Frank  Dumond,  James 
Daugherty,  Edw.  Trumbull,  E.  M. 
Ashe,  Henry  Reuterdahl,  Robert  Reid, 
F.  X.  Leyendecker,  H.  Paus,  W.  Fos- 
dick,  W.  J.  Aylward,  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  Howard  Giles,  R.  L.  Gold- 
berg, J.  O.  Leyendecker,  Jules  Guerin, 
W.  Blumenschein,  J.  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Henry  Raleigh,  Guernsey 

Moore,  C.  B.  Falls,  T.  Sarg,  Charles 
Chapman,  May  Wilson  Preston, 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Harrison  Fisher 
and  Thomas  Fogarty. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 
Wh  itman,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  comfort  work  of  the  Navy 

League  and  has  promised  to  knit  a 
comfort  outfit  to  be  included  in  the 
set  of  1,000  knitted  garments  to  be 
supplied  the  battleship  New  York. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.:  A new  Navy 

League  chapter  has  been  formed  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  engage  in 
comfort  work.  The  charter  members 
of  the  local  branch  are  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Beamer,  president;  Mrs.  Max  Fisher, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Evans, 
secretary;  Mrs.  J.  J.  ( line  and  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Hoffman. 
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Hartford,  Conn. : Letters  from  com- 
manding officers  of  the  U.S.S.  Hart- 
ford and  the  submarines  K-3  and  K- 6 
have  been  received  by  the  Admiral 
Bunce  section  of  the  Navy  League  of 
this  city  thanking  the  members  for 
the  comfort  outfits  sent  the  men  of 
the  ships. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  The  New  Or- 
leans Navy  League  Comforts  Com- 
mittee is  progressing  rapidly  in  supply- 
ing garments  to  two  submarine  crews 
who  expect  soon  to  need  them  on 
active  duty. 

Cumberland,  M d . : The  Navy 
League  of  this  city  has  recently 
greatly  enlarged  its  membership  and 
broadened  the  scope  of  its  work. 

Chicago,  111.:  Ysaye,  the  Belgian 
violinist,  gave  a recital  at  a concert 
held  at  the  Auditorium  here  May  24 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy 
League. 

Waterbury,  Conn.:  A Comfort 

Committee  has  been  organized  here 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Admiral  Sperry 
section  of  the  Navy  League.  Sixteen 
women  volunteered  for  service  the 
first  day.  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase  was 
appointed  chairman  and  Mrs.  J. 
Hobart  Bronson  vice-chairman. 

Chicago,  111.:  Miss  Grace  Hickox 
presented  the  Studio  Players  in 
Shakespeare  repertoire  at  the  Atelier. 
Proceeds  of  the  entertainment  were 
donated  to  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
Navy  League. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas:  At  a big  mass 
meeting  held  here  prominent  men  of 
Hutchinson  organized  a Navy  League 
branch  to  support  Uncle  Sam’s  Navy 
in  recruiting  and  other  work,  while 
the  women  of  Hutchinson  organized  a 
ladies’  auxiliary  to  the  League  to 
engage  in  the  knitting  of  comfort 
garments  for  the  sailors. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. : A very  enthusias- 
tic Navy  League  branch  has  been 
organized  by  the  women  of  this  city 
to  knit  comfort  garments  for  sailors 
of  the  Navy. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  A “Wake-Up 

Yonkers”  day  parade  was  held  here 
with  marked  success  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a recruiting  committee  of  the 
Yonkers  branch  of  the  Navy  League. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  The  Navy  League 
organization  here  gave  a dinner  in 
honor  of  Commodore  John  M.  Or- 
chard, in  charge  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Navy  Recruiting  station,  at  which  an 
enthusiastic  spirit  was  manifest  in 
favor  of  navy  recruiting  and  other 
League  work  for  this  city. 

Fork,  Mel.:  The  eleventh  district 
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unit  of  the  Baltimore  County  section  j 
of  the  Navy  League  was  recently  j 
organized  here  at  the  residence  oil 
Mrs.  J.  F.  H.  Gorsuch. 

Norfolk,  Va.:  To  commemorate  the  ] 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Manilas 
Bay,  Mrs.  George  Dewey,  widow  of  : 
the  late  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  sent  a 
great  quantity  of  cloth  to  the  Norfolk 
Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League i 
to  be  used  in  making  garments  for 
naval  hospitals. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.:  Capt, 
R.  G.  Rich  of  the  Home  Guard  is ;- 
forming  a local  Navy  League  branch 
here. 

Albany,  N.  Y.:  The  women  of  this] 
city  are  knitting  comfort  garments 
for  the  300  sailors  on  the  cruiser 
Albany.  Mrs.  William  Bayard  Van 
Rensselaer,  a member  of  the  Navy 
League,  has  donated  wool  for  this  , 
purpose. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Mrs.  Gardiner  Hall,; 
chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
of  the  Navy  League  of  Massachusetts, : 
has  issued  a call  for  magazines,  books,  ■ 
phonograph  and  pianola  records  and 
other  things  to  add  to  the  amusement 
and  comfort  of  the  two  thousand  men 
at  the  Naval  Militia  camp  on  Com- 
monwealth Pier. 

Topeka,  Kan.:  Although  Kansas 
has  already  sent  more  than  its  quota 
of  naval  recruits  the  Topeka  branch 
of  the  Navy  League  is  increasing  its 
organization  and  its  enthusiasm  in  its 
recruiting  campaign  for  the  Navy. 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  A branch  of  the  Navy 
League  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  has  been 
opened  in  Atlanta  with  Mrs.  Roby 
Robinson  as  president.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  this  branch  to  assist  in 
equipping  the  sailors  of  the  battleship 
Georgia  with  comfort  garments. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  A grand  navy 
parade  and  demonstration  was  held 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nash- 
ville section  of  the  Navy  League.  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  stimulate 
enlistments  in  the  navy  and  to  bring 
Tennessee  forward  in  keeping  with 
the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Volunteer 
State. 

Dayton,  Ohio:  To  stimulate  re- 
cruiting in  the  nation’s  First  Line  of 
Defense  steps  have  been  taken  here 
to  organize  a branch  of  the  Navy 
League  and  to  launch  an  energetic 
recruiting  campaign. 

Scranton,  Pa.:  The  Navy  League 
section  of  this  city  has  received  the 
thanks  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Publicity  Bureau  for 
assistance  extended  to  Mr.  Henry 
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Reuterdahl,  the  naval  artist,  in  vol- 
unteer work  which  he  has  undertaken 
for  the  navy. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  An  exhibition  of 
Naval  posters  submitted  by  the 
students  of  the  school  of  Applied 
Design  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  was 
held  here  May  14th  to  16th.  These 
posters  have  proved  of  great  assistance 
to  the  navy  in  recruiting  work  and 
credit  for  the  prize  competition  which 


enlisted  the  services  of  these  artists 
is  due  the  Pittsburgh  Section  of  the 
Navy  League. 

Albany,  N.  Y.:  A permanent  or- 
ganization for  the  Navy  League  sec- 
tion here  was  effected  on  April  26. 
The  officers  are  Mr.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  President;  Mr.  Edwin  Van 
Wormer,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Bowen 
Staley,  Secretary;  and  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
McElroy,  Treasurer. 

Chicago,  111.:  Dennis  Burns,  Chi- 
cago’s first  naval  victim  of  the  War 
with  Germany,  will  be  buried  with 
full  military  honors.  The  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
duct the  funeral  and  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses— not  as  an  act  of  charity,  but 
as  a patriotic  duty. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  The  Navy  Lea- 


gue of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  received 
a letter  from  a naval  officer  on  re- 
cruiting duty  declaring  that  “the 
thanks  of  the  entire  Navy,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  of  myself  are  due  you  to  the 
fullest  and  heartiest  extent  for  the 
splendid  patriotic  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  city  in  obtaining  such  an 
abundance  of  recruits  for  the  navy  at 
a time  of  vital  need.’’ 

New  Castle,  Del.:  The  New  Castle 


branch  of  the  Navy  League  has 
written  to  Mr.  John  M.  Burk,  Com- 
mander of  the  Captain  Evan  S. 
W’atson  Post  No.  5 of  the  G.  A.  R., 
thanking  the  few  surviving  veterans 
of  that  organization  for  an  unsolicited 
contribution  they  made  to  assist  the 
patriotic  work  undertaken  by  the 
Navy  League. 

Butte,  Mont.:  Mr.  Eugene  Carroll 
of  this  city,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  State  of  Montana,  has 
been  highly  commended  for  assistance 
rendered  the  Navy  Department  in  re- 
cruiting work  in  an  official  letter  sent 
by  naval  recruiting  officers  to  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  A naval  re- 
cruiting officer  reporting  that  the 
quota  of  10,200  men  of  the  central 


division  has  been  completed  states: 
“I  feel  that  I am  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  the  Navy  League  in  this 
work,  and  I am  sure  that  we  could 
not  possibly  have  obtained  this  honor 
had  it  not  been  for  the  most  able 
assistance  which  we  received  from  the 
Navy  League  of  the  LInited  States. 

Outfits  for  the  Destroyers 

After  the  United  States  Navy  actu- 
ally entered  upon  war  service  it  did 
not  take  long  to  have  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League,  in  knit- 
ting woolen  comfort  outfits  for  Ameri- 
can sailors,  brought  home  to  the 
American  public.  The  first  dispatch 
released  by  the  British  military  cen- 
sor from  Queenstown,  Ireland,  which 
reported  the  arrival  of  American 
destroyers  for  service  in  the  war 
zone,  contained  the  statement  that 
the  American  bluejackets  were  well 
equipped  and  prepared  for  immediate 
warservice  save  that  their  clothingwas 
too  light  for  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
war  zone.  It  was  stated  in  that  de- 
spatch that  the  British  had  supplied 
the  American  sailors  with  the  necess- 
ary warm  clothing. 

The  fact  is  that  these  destroyers, 
whose  arrival  was  reported  in  that 
first  dispatch,  were  the  very  first  to 
leave  American  ports  and  their  de- 
parture was  so  hurriedly  taken  that 
there  was  not  time  to  outfit  them  com- 
pletely. 


THE 


jjAVY  league 

HAS  THE  HDNDR  DF  ANNOUNCING. 
THAT  THIS  HOUSE 

HAS  FURNISHED  A MAN  FORTHE 

NATION  S DEFENSE 


IN  REPLY  ADDRESS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

AND  REFER  TO  NO. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
May  18,  1917. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

The  enlisted  men  on  board  the  American 
Destroyers  now  in  European  waters  were  generously 
furnished  by  your  Comforts  Committee  with  sweaters, 
mufflers  and  wristlets  prior  to  their  departure 
from  the  United  States;  and  I am  sending  this 
letter  to  let  you  know  that  the  same  were  most 
acceptable  and  genuinely  appreciated. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Secretary  of  the  Uavy. 


Mrs*  James  Carroll  Frazer, 

1316  16th  Street, 

Washington,  D.C. 
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The  destroyers  which  left  Ameri- 
can ports  immediately  after  these, 
not  only  had  their  crews  completely 
outfitted  with  all  of  the  warm  cloth- 
ing of  the  regular  service  plus  the 
comfort  outfits  furnished  by  the  Navy 
League,  but  they  also  carried  with 
them  extra  clothing  outfits  for  the 
destroyers  already  in  the  war  zone. 
So  that  by  now  all  of  the  destroyers 
are  completely  outfitted  and  it  is 
felt  here  that  the  American  public 
can  rest  assured  that  the  bluejackets 
are  fully  provided  for  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  United 
States  Navy  in  recent  years  has  been 
largely  a warm  weather  Navy.  Every 
Fall  the  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
have  left  for  their  winter  base  at 
Guantanamo  -where  various  battle 
practices  are  carried  out.  Then  in 
the  Spring  they  return,  stopping  off 
the  Virginia  capes  for  further  man- 
euvers and  making  their  way  north 
to  spend  the  Summer,  probably  bas- 
ing at  Newport.  The  need  for  speci- 
ally warm  clothing  for  the  fleet  has 
not  been  felt.  At  least  the  service  in 
the  European  war  zone  will  be  under 
far  worse  weather  conditions  than  the 
United  States  Navy  has  had  to  en- 
dure in  the  past.  So  that  a change 
in  the  standard  ot  clothing  becomes 
necessary. 


Life  aboard  ship,  particularly  in 
a destroyer,  is  not  pleasant  in  a cold 
climate.  The  thin  steel  hulls  of  the 
boats  offer  little  or  no  protection. 
In  the  submarine  zone  they  will  have 
to  be  kept  constantly  on  patrol  duty, 
and  the  men  will  need  all  the  warm 
clothing  they  can  get. 

The  Navy  Department  has  very 
recently  adopted  and  ordered  a heavy 
clothing  outfit  for  these  men  for  win- 
ter service  in  the  war  zone.  This 
will  be  sent  them  next  Fall. 

But  even  at  this  time  of  the  year 
service  in  the  war  zone  on  the  de- 
stroyers calls  for  heavy  clothing  and 
the  woolen  comfort  outfits  which  the 
Navy  League  has  supplied  come  in 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

How  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy  have  appreciated  this  service 
undertaken  in  their  behalf  by  the 
women  of  the  United  States  is  shown 
in  many  letters  received  by  the  Navy 
League. 

To  give  an  idea  of  these,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  received  from  one  officer 
in  command  of  a destroyer  in  the  war 
zone: 

“ I have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  40  outfits  of  woolen 
clothing  from  the  Navy  League  for 
the  men  of  this  vessel.  The  clothing 
is  being  greatly  appreciated  as  the 
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service  of  the  destroyers  is  full  o 
hardships,  especially  when  campaigns, 
are  conducted  in  cold  latitudes.  Ii 
is  expected  that  these  garments  wil 
not  only  make  the  men  more  com 
fortable,  but  render  them  more  effi 
cient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
In  providing  this  clothing  the  donors 
have  aided  in  the  National  Defense.’ 

In  many  instances  the  members  ol 
the  crews  of  these  ships  have  directly 
expressed  their  apprecaition.  One 
such  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“Will  you  please  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  Navy  League  the 
sincerest  thanks  of  the  crew  of  the 
■ for  their  kindness  in  send- 

ing the  warm  outfits. 

“We  appreciate  their  patriotic 
efforts  and  will  endeavor  to  show 
that  we  are  worthy  of  them. 

“You  are  further  assured  that  these 
clothes  will  be  used  within  twenty-1 
four  hours  and  probably  will  remain 
in  use  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
service  in  

One  of  our  destroyers  which  left 
New  York  about  the  middle  of  May 
has  sent  a note  to  us  from  a place  des- 
ignated merely  by  its  latitude  and 
longitude,  thanking  the  makers  of 
the  comfort  garments  and  saying  that, 
in  the  first  few  days  out  of  port,  sev- 
eral snow  storms  had  been  run  through 
and  that  the  temperature  had  not  once 
been  above  forty  degrees.  The  note 
adds  that  the  woolen  garments  are  a 
comfort  and  a joy. 

British  and  French  Navy  Leagues 
Honor  U.  S.  League 

The  Navy  League  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  of  France,  the  Ligue  Mari- 
time Frangaise,  have  both  extended 
signal  honors  to  the  American  naval 
forces  and  to  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  in  commemoration  of 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
this  war. 

On  May  17  the  British  Navy  League 
gave  a luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  upon  this  occasion,  pro- 
posed the  toast  to  the  United  States 
Navy. 

In  Paris  the  Ligue  Maritime  Fran- 
gaise  gave  an  official  reception  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Mark 
Baldwin,  Chairman  of  the  Paris 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 

The  relations  between  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Great  Britain  have  long  been  inti- 
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late.  This  fact  was  recalled  in  a 
ablegram  sent  by  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Tompson,  president  of  the  Navy 
.eague  ot  the  United  States,  to  the 
British  Navy  League  on  the  day  of 
heir  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
an  naval  officers.  His  message  was 
s follows: 

“The  Navy  League, 

13  Victoria  Street,  S.  W., 

London,  England. 

“The  directors  and  officers  of  the 
\Javy  League  of  the  United  States  are 
greatly  pleased  and  gratified  to  know 
hat  the  British  Navy  League  is  enter- 
aining  our  fellow  members  at  a 
uncheon  on  the  17th  instant.  It  is 
me  of  our  most  satisfying  recollections 
hat  long  before  our  Government  de- 
:lared  war  our  two  leagues  were  ex- 
changing brotherly  greetings;  that 
ve  were  not  hesitating  to  express  our 
sentiments  as  to  the  Huns  and  that  we 
were  making  no  fetish  of  neutrality. 
The  British  Navy  will  win  the  war. 
rhe  British  Navy  League  will  largely 
share  in  the  navy’s  honors.  We  are 
oroud  to  be  working  in  harmony  with 
you  and  believe  that  our  two  organiza- 
tions will  be  important  factors  in 
forming  a great  League  for  Liberty. 
(Signed)  “Robert  M.  Thompson, 
President. 

The  great  honor  was  paid  the  Navy 
League  at  the  Paris  reception  of  the 
presence  there  of  the  President  of 
France  and  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
A stirring  address  was  delivered  by 
James  Mark  Baldwin,  Chairman  of 
the  Paris  Section  of  the  Navy  League. 

Shanghai  Section  Seeks  Naval  Buoy 

True  to  its  task  of  supporting  the 
interests  of  the  Navy  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  Shanghai  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  has  undertaken  the  civil 
initiative,  with  the  official  cooperation 
of  the  American  Minister  at  Pekin 
and  the  American  Consul  General  at 
Shanghai,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
berth  for  United  States  warships  in  the 
Whangpoo  River  at  Shanghai. 

At  the  present  time  the  United 
States,  which  has  important  interests 
in  Shanghai,  has  no  berth  for  its  war- 
ships near  the  city.  The  U.S.S. 
Brooklyn,  flagship  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  has  for  several  months  made  use 
of  the  moorings  in  the  river  of  a pri- 
vate shipping  firm  for  which  it  has 
paid  a daily  rental.  But  this  has 
been  only  a temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  United  States  Navy  has  to 
come  after  the  navy  of  every  other 
foreign  country  and  even  after  every 
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private  shipping  company  in  getting 
accommodations  at  Shanghai.  1 he 
LInited  States  has  recently  purchased 
a building  for  the  Consulate  General 
at  Shanghai  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
a buoy  in  the  river  so  that  American 
warships  can  anchor  opposite  the 
Consulate  General.  It  is  this  service 
which  the  Shanghai  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  has  undertaken. 

The  Windshield  Poster  Campaign 

Wide  distribution  will  be  given  to 
these  posters  by  a number  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  who  have  agreed 
to  affix  them  to  every  car  leaving  their 
factories.  The  names  of  these  are, 
the  Moline  Automobile  Co.,  Maxwell 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Grant  Motor  Car 
Corporation,  Pullman  Motor  C ar  C or- 
poration  and  Stutz  Motor  C ar  Co. 

The  automobile  department  of  the 
Germania  Fire  Insurance  Company, 


of  New  York,  is  enclosing  in  each 
policy  issued  one  of  the  Navy  League’s 
windshield  posters  calling  for  recruits 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  As 
the  Germania  Company  is  repre- 
sented in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
its  action  rvill  assist  materially  in  the 
wide  distribution  of  these  posters. 

The  Germania  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1859,  by  Americans,  and  its 
entire  assets  are  invested  solely  in 
American  securities.  The  thanks  of 
the  Navy  League  are  due  to  the  Com- 
pany for  this  patriotic  act. 

Reception  to  British  Officers 

The  naval  officers  of  the  British 
War  Mission  were  the  guests  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  at 
a reception  held  at  Continental  Me- 
morial Hall  in  Washington  on  May  9th. 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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The 

House  of 
Taylor 


400 

Baths 

6C0 

Rooms 


Hotel 

Martinique 


Broadway,  32d  Street 
New  York 

One  Block  from  Penn- 
sylvania Station 

Equally  Convenient  for 
Amusements,  Shopping 
or  Business 


157  Pleasant  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

257  Excellent  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath 
facing  street,  southern  exposure 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Also  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 


The  Restaurant  Prices  are  Most  Moderate 
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THE  CAMERA 

AND 


The  Library  of  Amateur  Photography 


In  Four  Volumes 

Vol.  I.  Elementary  Photography. 


Vol.  II.  Negative  Making,  Printing, 
Copying,  Enlarging,  Re- 
touching. 

Vol.  III.  General  Exterior  Photogra- 
phy, Composition. 

Vol.  IV.  At-Home  Portraiture,  Flash- 
light, Commercial  and 
Press  Photography. 


1620  pages  of  information 
especially  suited  to  the  photog- 
rapher. Nothing  over  your  head. 


THESE  books  are  new  and  freshly  bound  in  Dark  Maroon  Vellum 
Binding,  and  would  readily  sell  for  a greater  price  than  we  ask.  They 
are  a condensation  of  the  original  ten-volume  set  called  the  Library  of 
Practical  Photography,  and  printed  from  the  same  plates. 

This  Library  shows  how  YOU  can  make  your  camera  pay  its  way  and 
give  you  a good  income.  What  others  have  done,  you  can  do.  Right  hoie  in 
these  four  books  is  the  training,  the  ideas  and  the  suggestions  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  photographs  for  book,  magazine  and  newspaper  publishers. 

FOR  $3.00  ONLY 

we  will  send  you  a set  of  the  books  and  one  year’s  subscription  to 
TIIE  CAMERA.  The  Camera  is  the  monthly  photographic  magazine 
for  amateurs  and  general  photographers.  New  ideas,  and  everything 
right  up  to  the  moment.  Prizes,  criticism  of  your  prints  and  a host  of 
practical  articles  and  information.  Regular  subscription  rate  $1.50. 


The  hooks  may  be  sent  parcel  post,  and  12  cents  must  be  added  for  the  first 
and  second  zones;  20  cents  third  zone;  35  cents  fourth  zone;  50  cents  fifth 
zone;  04  cents  for  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  zones  if  prepaid,  or  will  send 
the  books  express  collect.  Weight  for  shipping,  8 pounds.  We  do  not  pay 
expressage  or  postage  on  the  books.  Canadian  and  foreign  postage  extra. 

Orders  must  be  sent  to 


FRANK  V.  CHAMBERS, 214  N.  13th  St., PHILADELPHIA 


The  Stars  and  Stripes 

A HISTORY  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  ELAG 


By  Charles  W.  Stewart,  of  Washington,  d.  c. 

Superintendent  of  Navy  Department  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 


A timely  Patriotic  Book,  which  has  an 
Appeal  for  All  who  Respect  the  Ideals  of 
Real  AMERICANISM,  for  which  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  Stands. 

Traces  the  Growth  of  our  National  Em- 
blem from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present. 

Contains  Correct  Details  of  Flag  Observ- 
ances on  Land  and  Sea. 

Correct  Proportions  of  the  Flag. 

Patriotic  Songs  and  Bugle  Calls. 

Many  Interesting  and  hitherto  Unpub- 
lished Facts  about  Old  Glory- 

Written  by  a recognized  Authority  on 
Flag  Records. 

Endorsed  by  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
partment, which  has  placed  copies  in  Offi- 
cers’ and  Crews’  Libraries  on  all  United 
States  Ships. 

A BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD- 

A Valuable  Addition  to  the  Library  of  Every  American  Home 

PRICE,  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

Postpaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 


BOYLSTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


RENT  AN 


Then  you  will  discover  why  it  has  won  popularity 

“IT’S  THE  BEST” 

‘ ‘ The  Machine  you  will  eventually  buy 


Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

1206  F STREET  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FUNDAMENTALS 

OF  NAVAL  SERVICE 

By  Commander  Yates  Sterling,  U.  S.  N. 


Should  be  in  the  Library  of  every 
American  interested  in  the  Navy 

Price  $2.00  Net 

ORDER  FROM  NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  NEW  YORK  1844 


A.  SCHRADER’S  SONS,  Inc. 

783-803  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 


Highest  Awards 

Jamestown  1907  Seattle  1909  San  Francisco  I9t5 

Furnisher  of  Diving  Apparatus  to  U.  S.  Navy  Department  and 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers’  Corps. 

We  make  divers’  outfits  of  all  kinds,  and  invite  inquiries  from 
wreckers,  contractors,  bridge  companies,  water  works,  or  any  one 
who  contemplates  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus. 


COLUMBIAN 

PROPELLERS 


Your  Boat  Should  Be 

COLUMBIAN  DRIVEN 

We  can  show  you  greatest  efficiency.  Write  for  "Propellers  in  a Nut  Shell" 

COLUMBIAN  BRONZE  CORPORATION 

246  N.  MAIN  ST.  FREEPORT,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


RIGHT  and  DUTY 

or 

CITIZEN  and  SOLDIER 

Switzerland  Prepared  and  at  Peace 

A model  for  the  United  States. 

BY 

FREDERICK  A.  KUENZLI 

Formerly  an  Officer  of  the  Swiss  Army. 

Price  $1.00  Postage  10  cents  extra 

NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THIS  SPACE  FOR  SALE 
Ask  us  about  our  advertising  rates 


American  Marine  Paint  Company 


Manufacturers  of 

CAPE  COD  COPPER  COMPOUND 
For  Wooden  Hulls 
Cable  Address,  “Germicide” 
8-10  Bridge  St. 

New  York 


Manufacturers  of 

GERMICIDE  COMPOUND 
For  Iron  and  Steel  Hulls. 

Agencies  in  all  Principal  Ports  of 
the  World. 

149  California  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANK  W.  WINNE  & SON,  Inc. 

237  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Twines 

Cordage 

Burlap 


Tent  Lines 
Halyards 
Rope 


Contractors  to  U.  S.  Government 


The  Thatcher  “Mascot”  Ship  Range  makes  it 
easy  for  the  Cook! — In  all  suitable  sizes  for  pleas- 
ure and  commercial  craft — 

Send  for  Folder 

THATCHERFURNACECO. 

Since  1850 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Next  Summer  at  <ULVEFt; 

The  Culver  Summer  Schools  offer  a never-to-be- 
forgotten  vacation  at  a boy's  paradise.  Plan 
bow  to  send  your  son  to  one  of  them  next  sum- 
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ever catalog  interests  you  most. 
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throughout  the  world.  It  will  neutra- 
lize all  acid  residue  of  smokeless  pow- 
der and  prevent  corroding.  Used  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  rifle  teams  in  the 
National  Matches  since  1904  Author- 
ized in  the  Small  Arms  Firing  Regula- 
tions. No  rifleman  or  Quartermaster's 
Department,  should  be  without  it 
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Practical  Patriotism 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

Rear  Admiral  Sir  Dudley  de  Chair, 
naval  head  of  the  British  Mission, 
was  the  chief  guest.  Besides  Navy 
League  members  all  of  the  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  resident 
in  Washington  were  invited  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Navy. 

It  proved  a memorable  occasion. 
Rear  Admiral  de  Chair  made  an  ad- 
dress which  attracted  wide  attention 
in  the  press.  For  the  first  time  he 
made  it  known  that  British  experts 
were  working  upon  devices  to  cope 
with  the  submarine  along  the  lines 
which  American  inventors  and  experts 
are  following  and  that  the  progress 
made  by  these  British  experts  en- 
couraged him  “to  express  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  necessary  anti- 
dote to  the  submarine  will  be  found.’’ 

Rear  Admiral  de  Chair  further 
urged  the  development  of  strategy 
that  would  “place  our  navies  effect- 
ively on  the  offensive  against  the  sub- 
marine; to  drive  against  their  power, 
not  singly  or  spasmodically,  but  with 
a crushing  blow.  ’’  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  navies  of  the  Allied  powers, 
including  the  United  States,  would 
have  to  shoulder  responsibility  for 
overcoming  the  submarine  menace. 
Speaking  of  the  proposal  to  put 
through  an  enormous  merchant  ship- 
building program  in  order  to  offset 
the  destructive  power  of  the  sub- 
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Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College.  Technical 
Schools  and  all  Institu  ions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

This  school  offers  all  that  experience,  obser- 
vation and  money  can  give  in  location,  building 
construction  and  methods  of  life  and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses,  including 
pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accommoda- 
tions for  20  additional  students  in  January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


marine  Rear  Admiral  de  Chair  said: 
“As  a practical  proposition  it  will 
be  six  months  before  the  full  weight  of 
a merchant  shipbuilding  program  can 
be  felt.  Decisive  results  must  be, 
can  be,  and  I am  confident  will  be 
achieved  before  then  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  our  navies.  To  elude  the 
submarine  is  not  enough.  We  men 
of  the  Navy  will  not  be  content  to  kill 
this  bear  by  running  him  to  death.” 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke  in  a 
particularly  serious  vein  saying  that  it 
was  not  enough  for  us  to  welcome  the 
War  Commissions  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  with  fair  words,  but  that  we 
must  provide  a definite  number  of 
ships  and  a definite  number  of  men  on 
a definite  day.  “The  time  hasalready 
come,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when 
Americans  must  ask  themselves,  not 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  but  what 
they  have  already  done.” 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Navy  League,  wel- 
comed the  British  officers.  In  his 
speech  presenting  Admiral  de  Chair 
to  the  League  members  and  Naval 
Officers  said : 

“I  believe  I know  the  American 
people.  We  do  not  see  amongst  us  a 
sign  of  heat  or  anger,  but  I have  never 
seen  the  American  people  more  cooly 
determined.  They  have  gone  in  and 
they  mean  to  stay.” 

Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  spoke 
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for  the  State,  Dr.  Randolph  H.  Mc- 
Kim,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  spoke  for  the  Church; 
Captain  Edward  W.  Eberle,  U.S.N., 
spoke  for  the  Navy,  Major-General 
George  Barnett,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  O.  Sel- 
fridge, one  of  the  oldest  living  Naval 
Academy  graduates,  spoke  for  the 
retired  officers  of  the  Navy. 

Personal  Service 

Members  of  the  working  staff  of  the 
Navy  League  are  doing  their  bit  for 
their  country.  Two  of  our  field 
secretaries,  Capt.  C.  L.  Poor  and 

S.  D.  Marks,  Jr.,  are  on  duty.  From 
the  National  Headquarters  the  fol- 
lowing young  men  have  entered  the 
national  service.  C.  A.  Price,  G.  W. 
Miller,  H.  H.  Chaddick,  S.  C.  Hill. 
W.  LeVey,  F.  Dezendorf,  L.  Marbury, 
B.  LeFevre,  L.  Squires,  W.  H.  Stay- 
ton,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Finnegan,  H.  Infley, 

T.  T.  Stay ton. 

A Notable  Book 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  omit  the 
book  reviews  this  month,  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  commenting  on  one 
new  work.  “ Fundamentals  of  Naval 
Service”,  by  Commander  Yates  Ster- 
ling, U.S.N.,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  American  interested  in 
naval  affairs  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  the  League.  A 
review  will  appear  in  our  July  issue. 
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Established  models  which,  year  by  year,  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  and  improved  until  ELCO  represents  the 
final  word  in  beauty,  reliability  and  seaworthiness. 
Standardization  of  such  a high  degree  of  effectiveness  that 


550  Elco  Submarine  Chasers  were  built  and  turned  over 
for  service  in  488  working  days. 

— a tribute  to  the  remarkable  development  of  Elco  efficiency. 
The  name  Elco  on  a boat  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
hall  mark  on  silver.  Note  the  high  prices 
that  Elco  boats  bring  on  resale. 
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EDITORIAL 


Extravagance  Our  National  Sin 

NOT  LONG  ago  I saw  a notice  of  German  efficiency 
tyranny  which  almost  commanded  my  approval, 
liberty-loving  democrat  that  I am.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  women  must  wear  the  same  gowns  they  wore  last 
year  in  order  to  conserve  the  empire’s  supply  of  clothing 
material.  Involuntarily  I contrasted  it  with  an  announce- 
ment a few  days  before  from  some  organization  of  dress- 
makers estimating  the  minimum  expenditure  for  an  Ameri- 
can woman’s  wardrobe  this  year  at  $400,  exclusive  of 
lingerie,  hats  and  house  frocks,  which  will  easily  amount 
to  as  much  more — a total  of  nearly  as  much  as  the  capable 
and  cultured  young  lady  who  does  my  typewriting  re- 
ceives for  a year’s  labor. 

I have  no  antipathy  for  pretty  dress;  I love  it.  Nor 
am  I unmindful  of  men’s  corresponding  extravagances. 
Neckties  at  $3  and  cigars  at  25  cents  are  equally  sinful  in 
any  except  the  very  wealthy. 

The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  our  people  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  living  up  to,  or  beyond,  their  in- 
comes. In  some  quarters  it  is  taken  as  a sign  of  dis- 
honesty for  a man  to  possess  more  than  he  needs  for  daily 
consumption.  When  a public  servant  has  enough 
property  to  pay  taxes  on,  the  inquiry  arises,  “Where  did 
he  get  it?”  When  he  dies  poor,  the  fact  is  hailed  as 
evidence  of  rare  honesty.  Most  of  us  lack  the  talent  for 
money-making,  but  all  of  us  are  capable  of  saving,  and 
no  man  of  sound  mind  and  body  under  normal  circum- 
stances has  a reasonable  excuse  for  utter  failure  to  provide 
against  sickness,  calamity  and  old  age.  We  will  never 
rate  high  in  responsible  and  resourceful  citizenship  until 
it  becomes  the  rule  of  practice  for  the  average  man  to 
spend  less  than  he  earns.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
no  worth  without  wealth.  Some  of  our  greatest  men  have 
been  hopeless  prodigals;  they  were  great,  not  by  reason 
of  their  prodigality,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Virtue  is  not 
increased  by  vice;  it  only  shines  the  brighter  by  contrast. 
* * * * 

When  food  prices  rise  on  account  of  scarcity  of  supplies, 
stimulated  perhaps  by  sharpers  in  the  trade,  we  demand 
embargoes  to  deprive  producers  of  the  value  which  is 
theirs  by  right  of  circumstance  and  the  more  ignorant  and 
the  more  desperate  among  us  fall  to  rioting  and  upsetting 
peddlers’  carts.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  substitute 


cheap  and  nourishing  rice  for  high  priced  potatoes.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  cook  rice;  it  is  “Chinese  vittles,” 
though  it  has  been  the  daily  ration  of  the  Southern  people 
of  the  United  States  all  their  lives;  we  are  accustomed  to 
potatoes  and  we  must  have  them  though  we  overturn  the 
government  and  confiscate  property. 

When  gasoline  goes  up  on  account  of  diminishing 
petroleum  fields  and  the  demands  of  the  European  War, 
we  joy  ride  none  the  less.  We  add  profits  to  our  wares, 
or  we  strike  for  higher  wages.  Then  those  who  serve  us 
increase  their  fees,  and  round  and  round  we  go,  till 
nobody  is  getting  any  more  net  than  before,  but  every- 
body is  gouging,  grumbling  and  spending.  We  never 
abate  our  spending.  That  is  the  great  American  habit. 

The  distress  of  the  helpless  poor  and  the  profligacy  of 
the  idle  rich  are  excluded  from  this  count.  The  one  excites 
our  pity  and  deserves  our  helping  hand;  the  other  pro- 
vokes our  contempt  for  intemperance  and  vulgarity — an 
intemperance  as  demoralizing  as  alcoholic  excess  and  a 
vulgarity  as  debasing  to  character  as  carnality  itself. 
I speak  of  the  average  man  and  woman,  the  capable,  the 
well-to-do  employer  and  the  skillful  and  well-paid  employee. 
In  a sense  I am  speaking  of  myself,  for  with  all  my  faults 
I am  no  Pharisee. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  our  national  congress  and 
our  state  legislatures  have  acquired  the  habit  in  disbursing 
public  funds.  In  a time  of  most  uncertain  economic 
outcome,  with  a war  of  exhaustion  upon  us,  the  last 
congress  attempted  to  appropriate  more  lavishly  than 
ever  before;  its  pork  bills  were  never  so  fat;  its  treasury 
not  so  lean  in  many  years.  I read  of  one  state  the 
other  day  whose  governor’s  wedding  trip  expenses  were 
charged  to  public  account.  There  are  others.  Trustees 
of  the  people’s  treasure  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
trusteeship.  They  are  like  a county  commissioner  I 
once  knew  who  was  defeated  for  reelection  on  account  of 
his  wasteful  expenditures,  and  said  in  perfect  candor: 
“I  can’t  understand  it;  I have  spent  more  money  for  the 
people  than  any  other  man  ever  did,  and  here  I am  turned 
out  of  office.” 

Economy  in  both  public  and  private  affairs  is  out  of  the 
fashion.  It  has  come  to  be  a kind  of  social  disgrace. 

As  I may  have  said  before  in  these  columns,  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction,  which  are  always  equal  and  opposite 
in  direction,  applies  as  truly  to  civic  and  moral  being  as  to 
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physical  being.  Sooner  or  later  our  waste  will  bring  its 
punishment.  I fear  our  prodigality  has  already  brought 
impairment  to  the  national  character.  A drunkard  in 
time  loses  his  self  respect  and  may  be  kicked  and  cuffed 
without  risk  of  resentment.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  suf- 
fered much  more  from  the  Mexican  adventurer  and  the 
German  lordling  than  our  forefathers  would  have  borne. 
To  be  sure,  we  affect  more  philosophy,  more  tolerance, 
more  poise,  more  wisdom,  but  I suspect  that  the  conceit 
has  its  root  in  diseased  moral  tissue.  I am  sure  we  have 
not  improved  the  manly  virtues  of  the  pioneers. 

We  no  longer  ride  horseback  and  leap  fences;  we  ride  in 
automobiles  on  asphalt  roads.  We  are  soft.  Any  physi- 
cian will  tell  you  that  fatness  is  dangerous.  The  only 
self  cure  is  abstemiousness,  but  that  is  uncomfortable,  and 
we  are  unschooled  in  discomfort. 

Great  Britain  had  become  smug,  rowdy  and  intem- 
perate; France  frivolous,  carnal  and  pagan;  Russia  lazy 
and  paunchy.  Germany  has  sobered,  strengthened  and 
spiritualized  them.  It  is  our  turn  now,  and  I pray  God 
we  may  serve  as  well  and  profit  as  much  in  spiritual  gain. 

I do  not  insult  my  God  by  believing  that  He  creates 
disease  or  breeds  war  to  slaughter  His  children,  but  I do 
not  believe  that  He  will  providentially  ariest  them  when 
our  active  conduct  <>r  our  passive  misconduct  invites  them. 
—Clarence  Ousley. 

Who  are  the  Murderers? 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  the  President  of  the  Navy  League 
urged  Congress  to  appropriate  five  hundred  million 
dollars  to  be  expended  on  the  navy  so  that  we  would  not 
be  forced  into  war. 

Most  men  will  to-day  agree  that  if  that  sum  had  been 
spent  for  destroyers  and  in  other  preparation  against 
submarines,  Germany  would  not  have  forced  us  into  this 
war.  Now,  we  are  going  to  have  the  vessels.  We  must 
have  them.  We  are  building  them  expensively  and  under 
great  pressure.  Instead  of  costing  five  hundred  millions 
they  will  cost  twice  that  sum.  Half  a billion  dollars  is 
being  sacrificed  largely  because  of  lack  of  imagination, 
and  an  arrogant  assumption  of  wisdom  by  Henry  Ford  and 
his  pacifist  followers  and  hangers  on.  Mr.  Ford  said 
“there  is  a proposition  now  before  Congress  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $500, 000, 000  for  a great  naval  building  pro- 
gram. This  was  first  proposed  by  Robert  M.  I hompson, 
President  of  the  Navy  League.”  Then  followed  rant 
about  munition  makers,  and  the  proposal  was  described 
as  an  effort  to  “tie  up  this  country  for  huge  munition 
contracts,”  in  order  to  get  “bloody  profits.”  Much 
more  of  this  sort  of  intemperate  abuse  was  preached  by 
Ford's  tool  Tavenner — at  Ford’s  expense. 

Well,  what  are  these  munition  makers  doing  now? 
The  very  men  named  by  Ford  and  Tavenner  are  offering 
and  selling  their  products  to  the  Government  at  about  one 
half  of  what  they  could  get  from  other  customers.  In- 
spired by  patriotism,  the  abused  shipbuilders  are  re- 
fusing profitable  contracts  and  the  opportunities  ot  their 
lives-  to  hold  their  ways  and  their  plants  for  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  agreeing  to  work  on  such  terms  and  for 
such  profits  as  the  government  itself  ma\  mime. 

But  has  any  such  offer  been  heard  from  Mr.  Ford? 
We  were  told  of  his  unipany’s  $50,000,000  profits  made 
last  year,  but  what  is  lie  doing  for  his  country?  Is  he  even 
showing  the  manhood  to  come  forward  and  admit  his 
error  and  apologize  to  the  men  he  so  baselessly  maligned? 


Mr.  Ford  said  rather  plainly  that  if  Americans  died  in 
this  war,  somebody  (the  munition  makers,  he  suggested,) 
would  be  murderers.  Unhappily  men  are  now  going  to 
die;  many  of  them  must  face  death  inadequately  armed, 
and  a horde  must  be  sacrificed  while  we  are  striving  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  due  largely  to  the  bigotry  and 
pig-headed  obstinacy  of  the  pacifistic  group. 

Who  are  the  murderers? 

The  Value  of  Vision 

TO-DAY  WE  are  planning  to  spend  billions  on  war- 
ships, cargo  ships,  airplanes,  submarines,  guns, 
munitions,  camps,  uniforms,  food,  fuel,  and  transportation 
for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  We  propose  to  withdraw  two 
million  men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years  of 
age  from  production  to  train  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Cost  no  longer  enters  into  our  calculation.  We  want  and 
must  have  results  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  the  Navy  League  began  to  agitate  for  every- 
thing we  are  now  demanding;  an  adequate  navy,  with  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  an  efficient  fleet — a standard 
based  not  on  our  own  wishes  but  on  the  force  of  possible 
enemies;  universal  training;  ample  stores  of  material; 
general  staffs  to  prepare  our  forces  for  prompt  mobilization 
and  efficient  and  economic  action;  a council  of  national 
defense  to  coordinate  civil  and  military  activities  and 
secure  their  cooperation. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  people  could  have  had  the  same 
vision;  if  fourteen  years  ago  we  had  appropriated  seven 
billion  dollars  to  be  spent  over  fourteen  years,  we  would 
have  had  in  July,  1917,  a trained  army  of  two  million  men 
with  the  colors  and  two  million  more  in  reserve  that  could 
have  been  called  out  at  once  without  d sturbing  business. 
Our  fleet  would  have  been  equal  in  force  and  efficiency  to 
any  other  fleet  in  existence.  We  would  have  had  admirals 
to  command  it,  young,  strong,  experienced,  and  we  would 
have  had  generals  accustomed  to  command  armies,  corps 
and  divisions.  None  of  these  have  we  now.  We  will  get 
them,  but  the  extra  cost  in  li  e and  treasure  cannot  be 
reckoned  because,  if  in  July,  1914,  we  had  been  prepared, 
the  Great  War  would  never  have  been  fought,  millions 
of  the  best  young  lives  of  this  generation  would  have  been 
saved  and  future  generations  would  have  been  spared  the 
task  of  paying  the  enormous  cost  of  this  useless  war. 

Thank  God  that  France  had  vision;  that  once  more  she 
was  prepared  for  a world  crisis  and  that  once  more  she  has 
saved  civilization! 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  pacifists  who  prevented  our 
being  prepared  to  read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  ‘‘and 
then,  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes”? 

Two  Problems  Solved 

WHFLN  OUR  country  has  a navy  sufficient  in  size  and 
character,  properly  organized,  and  adequately 
equipped,  the  Navy  League’s  primary  purpose  will  have 
been  accomplished.  If  we  had  the  authority  to  bring 
about  these  conditions,  we  would  exercise  it.  Since  that 
authority,  very  properly,  rests  elsewhere,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  argument,  persuasion  and  education  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  our  policies.  Whenever,  by  direct  appeal 
to  the  officers  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  think  we  can  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
measures  good  for  the  country,  we  use  that  direct  method 
When  it  fails,  we  appeal  to  our  members  for  aid  in  accom- 
plishing our  purposes  through  legislative  action. 
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The  constitution  of  the  League  defines  its  purposes  and 
duties,  saying:  “The  object  and  purpose  of  the  League  shall 
be  to  acquire  and  spread  before  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  naval  forces 
and  equipment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  awaken 
interest  and  cooperation  in  all  matters  tending  to  aid, 
inprove  or  develop  their  efficiency.” 

If  the  Navy  League,  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
formation, lays  that  information  before  the  government 
authorities  or  the  public  and  brings  about  the  required 
reformation,  then  the  work  of  the  League  has  been  well 
accomplished  and  its  executive  officers  may  turn  their 
attention  to  other  needed  work. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  League  took  up  two 
highly  important  pieces  of  work.  The  experience  of 
Canada  has  shown  that  the  families  of  the  men  who  en- 
listed must  be  looked  out  for  and  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  an  unofficial  organization.  League  members 
undertook  to  encourage  recruiting  by  raising  a relief  fund 
and  our  members  underwrote  a considerable  part  of  the 
sum  needed.  We  then  laid  the  situation  before  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  especially  before  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  Some  government  officers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  this  work  could  better  be  done  by  govern- 
ment itself.  The  League  did  not  share  that  opinion. 

Later,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  requested  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  matter, 
that  a uniform  system  might  be  recommended  to  the 
country.  The  Chamber’s  report  recommends:  “That  this 
problem  be  treated  as  a national  obligation  to  the  extent 
that  the  government  enact  legislation  providing  for 
reasonable  separation  allowances  to  be  paid  to  the  de- 
pendents of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  army  and  navy, 
basing  such  allowances  on  the  number  of  dependents  in 
each  family  afifected. 

“That  the  government  officially  designate  some  national 
organization  to  raise  and  distribute  a general  fund  by 
voluntary  public  subscription  for  the  alleviation  of  con- 
ditions not  adequately  met  by  national  or  state  allowances ; 
this  organization  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  repre- 
sentative local  organizations.” 

Thus  the  position  of  the  Navy  League  in  this  important 
matter  has  been  upheld  by  the  business  men  of  the  country 
through  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  tender 
to  them  and  to  the  administration  our  thanks  for  recom- 
mending this  reform.  We  feel  that  the  League’s  position 
is  justified  and  members  may  be  proud  of  its  foresight. 

In  former  wars  this  country  has  been  uniformly  un- 
prepared and  has  raised  its  men  slowly  and  expensively  by 
the  volunteer  system.  This  carried  with  it  almost 
automatically  a pension  system.  To-day  we  are  still 
paying  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  Navy  League  suggested  that 
every  man  enlisting  in  the  naval  service  should  have  his 
life  insured.  The  League  arranged  with  one  of  the 
strongest  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country  to  do  this 
work  at  cost,  the  company  paying  all  fixed  charges  and 
overhead  as  its  patriotic  contribution.  By  thus  paying 
the  premiums  out  of  current  taxes,  future  pensions  would 
be  largely  dispensed  with  and  this  charge  would  be  paid 
by  the  present  generation  and  not  by  posterity. 

The  government  took  up  this  plan,  studied  it,  accepted 
it  and  has  recommended  it  to  Congress  exactly  as  suggested 
by  the  Navy  League — payments  to  be  made  by  the 
government  instead  of  by  an  unofficial  organization. 


We  congratulate  our  members  again  on  having  accom- 
plished this  great  work  and  think  that  they  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  League.  It  has  become  a real  power  in  the 
land;  thanks  to  the  patriotism,  united  effort,  and  the 
earnest  and  vigorous  work  of  the  great  body  of  members  it 
accomplishes  what  it  undertakes.  Having  solved  two 
of  these  problems,  of  war  relief  and  insurance,  the  League 
is  now  turning  its  attention  to  other  matters  of  which  the 
members  will  be  kept  advised  from  time  to  time. 

Pacifist  and  Fighter  A Contrast 

THE  PACIFISTS,  whose  self-centered  complacency 
and  lack  of  imagination  are  largely  responsible  for  our 
present  state  of  military  unreadiness,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  our  officers  as  militaristic  autocrats 
scheming  to  embroil  the  country  in  war. 

Henry  Ford  described  those  who  urged  such  prepared- 
ness as  would  save  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  our  young 
men  as  “brutal,  lawless,  avaricious,  but  ever  making  the 
common  people  pay  bills  in  life,  limb,  money  and  waste.” 
The  pity  is  that  our  army  and  navy  have  been  so  small 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  have  never  personally 
known  officers  well  enough  to  appreciate  their  real  char- 
acter and  worth.  Hence,  these  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
of  the  pacifists  have  in  many  cases  been  believed. 

We  wish  that  all  who  have  ever  read  these  libels  might 
have  heard  the  recent  speech  of  Colonel  Charles  A.  Doyen, 
who  commands  the  twenty-seven  hundred  marines  sent 
to  France.  The  occasion  was  a farewell  dinner  given  to 
the  Colonel  by  his  Annapolis  classmates — men  who  en- 
tered the  service  with  him  forty  years  ago,  men  to  whom 
he  would  speak  only  from  the  heart. 

Replying  to  the  expressions  of  confidence  and  wishes 
for  good  fortune  Colonel  Doyen  said:  “Every  one  of  you 
knows  what  it  would  mean  to  my  family  should  I be  taken 
from  them.  There  are  twenty-seven  hundred  other  men 
whose  safety  and  lives  have  been  committed  to  my  care. 
Every  one  of  them  means  as  much  to  some  home  as  I 
mean  to  mine.  If  a sense  of  responsibility  to  the  loving 
women  who  pray  for  these  men  will  aid  in  my  task,  then 
I have  that  within  which  will  help  me  to  do  my  duty.” 
That  was  all  he  said. 

Such  are  those  who  are  maligned  by  the  pacifists  as 
brutal  butchers  of  men. 

The  First  Ninety  Days  of  War 

IN  NO  sense  of  criticism,  and  with  the  intent  to  be 
more  than  fair  and  liberal  in  his  judgment  and  with  a 
patriotic  determination  to  help  and  not  to  nag,  every 
American  should  take  counsel  with  his  own  conscience  as 
to  what  he  has  done  and  what  his. government  has  accom- 
plished in  these  ninety  days  of  war.  He  should  know 
how  much  we  have  spent  and  whether  we  have  spent  it 
well,  wisely,  helpfully — and,  whatever  his  answer,  he 
should  try  to  aid  in  making  yet  greater  progress  toward 
not  only  preparation,  but  action. 

But  We  Have  Been  Talking  About  It! 

WE  HAVE  much  coasting  trade  and  considerable  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies,  carried  on  in  steel  bot- 
toms. I f , when  war  was  declared,  a competent  naval  officer 
had  been  ordered  to  build  a wooden  fleet,  it  would  have 
been  done  and  we  would  even  now  be  relieving  our  steel 
coasters  and  sending  them  with  supplies  to  save  some  of 
our  allies  who  are  dying  in  the  cause  we  have  made  ours. 


Some  Definite  Naval 

of  the  War 


“EAPONS  always  re- 
main in  the  experi- 
mental and  problem- 
atical stage  until  used  in 
actual  battle.  The  real 
test  is  how  many  human 
beings  will  they  destroy  in 
fight,  and  this  test  must  needs  be 
made  on  the  enemy.  Nor  can  the 
real  worth  of  the  appliances  of  de- 
fense be  surely  known  until  after  trial 
under  actual  fire  when  the  lives  of 
men  are  at  stake. 

In  peace  times  all  nations  make 
some  improvements  in  war  engines 
along  with  general  progress  in  indus- 
trial machinery.  A militaristic  na- 
tion like  Germany  makes  more  ex- 
haustive trials  and  consequently 
scores  fewer  battle  day  failures  than 
a peace  loving  people.  But  final 
judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  guns, 
armor  and  ammunition  is  always  sus- 
pended until  the  shock  ot  arms. 

Then  the  Army  can  solve  its  pre- 
liminary problems  and  adjust  itself 
much  more  quickly  than  the  Navy. 
The  Army  fights  more  frequently.  A 
test  may  be  made  almost  any  day 
after  war  begins  and  the  cost  and  the 
time  required  to  make  changes  to 
meet  the  new  conclusions  are  com- 
paratively small. 

The  Navy  must,  however,  go  much 
more  slowly.  Sea  fights  are  rare  and 
the  ranges  at  which  they  are  fought 
are  so  long  that  accurate  observation 
is  not  practicable.  Further,  the  cost 
of  building  new  dreadnoughts  and  the 
time  required  for  their  construction 
are  so  great  that  all  radical  changes 
must  be  deferred  until  repeated  ob- 
servations furnish  fairly  conclusive 
reasons  for  confidence  in  the  proposed 
new  order. 

From  the  early  naval  actions  ot  the 
war  —Heligoland  Bight,  Dogger  Bank, 
Coronel,  The  Falkland  Islands  and 
the  Sydney-Emden  fight — valuable 
hints  were  got  and  important  changes 
foreshadowed.  Not,  however,  until 
after  the  battle  of  Jutland  were  the 
lessons  clear  enough  to  justify  far- 
reaching  changes  in  construction  and 
tactics. 

For  example,  it  was  noted  that  the 
Emden  began  firing  earlier  and  fired 
faster  than  the  Sydney.  It  was  also 
observed  that  the  Emden  fired  no 


rangefinding  trial  shots  but  began  at 
once  with  a well  landed  salvo — and, 
indeed,  accurately  placed  two  salvos 
before  the  Sydney  landed  a shot. 
So,  while  some  suggested  that  the 
German  tactics  and  practice  enabled 
them  to  get  the  jump  and  then  to 
fire  more  rapidly  than  the  British, 
conservative  officers  pointed  out  that 
no  such  conclusion  could  safely  be 
reached  since  the  character  of  the  two 
vessels  would  lead  the  Sydney  to 
select  a long-range  engagement,  while 
the  Emden  would  endeavor  to  close  to 
grips  with  her  enemy. 

Then  came  Jutland.  Again  the 
Germans  began  first,  opened  with 
salvos  and  fired  with  great  rapidity. 
And  now  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  effect.  The  great  battle 
cruisers  were  tactically  overwhelmed. 
The  Indefatigable  was  sunk  almost 
before  she  began  to  fight — indeed  it 
is  not  sure  that  she  landed  a single 
shot  on  an  enemy  vessel. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  was  to  have  been 
expected  from  the  national  character- 
istics of  the  British,  who  are  slow  to 
start,  know  neither  doubts  nor  im- 
patience and  count  on  winning  through 
their  staying  qualities. 

But  if  tenacious  of  old  opinions  the 
British  know  how  to  act  quickly, 
firmly  and  radically  when  once  de- 
cision is  taken.  In  this  particular 
matter  their  age-long  habits  of  the 
sea  and  their  naval  adaptabi  ity  have 
stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  their 
changes  in  tactics  and  training 
methods  have  been  so  effective  in  this 
last  year  that  it  must  be  a nimble 
enemy  who  will  to-day  open  quicker 
or  fire  faster  than  the  slowest  vessel 
in  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Big  ships  carry  a certain  quantity 
of  high  explosive  shell  (bursting  on 
impact  and  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose by  the  shattering  suddenness  of 
their  action)  and  also  an  allotment  of 
armor-piercing  shell  in  which  the  ex- 
plosion is  delayed  until  the  projectile 
has  penetrated  far  into  the  armor  or 
perhaps  passed  through  one  side  of 
the  ship  to  burst  within  her. 

In  the  early  actions  the  British  put 
their  faith  largely  in  the  former  class, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  pro- 
jectiles were  high  explosive  shell. 
Not  only  were  these  observed  to  burst 
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against  the  enemy’s  sides  with  great 
tongues  of  flame,  but  it  was  apparent 
that  the  accuracy  of  aim  of  the  German 
gunners  rapidly  disappeared  under 
the  nerve-racking  effect  of  these  pro- 
jectiles. 

But  at  Juland  the  Liitzow  came 
fairly  under  concentrated  fire  from 
the  heavy  guns  of  several  big  ships. 
The  spectacular  effect  was  all  that 
the  British  could  have  asked,  but  the 
Liitzow  was  not  thereby  sunk  nor 
blown  up.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
to  forestall  her  capture,  but  she  with- 
stood a pounding  so  vastly  greater 
than  that  borne  by  the  British  vessels 
that  it  was  evident  that  while  the 
action  of  the  high  explosive  was 
spectacularly  satisfying,  and  while  it 
“ rattled  ” the  personnel,  it  did  not  ad- 
equately damage  a well  armored  ship. 

After  the  action  the  British  were 
able  to  take  stock  of  the  relative  in- 
juries their  own  vessels  had  suffered 
from  the  two  classes  of  big  shells  and 
draw  definite  conclusions.  Two  freak 
hits — one  on  the  old  Colossus  and  the 
other  on  the  lucky  New  Zealand — 
gave  valuable  information  and  the 
British  have  now  profitably  changed 
the  character  of  their  projectiles. 

But  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
lesson  from  Jutland  came  through  the 
unexpected  collapse  and  destruction 
of  the  three  great  battle  cruisers, 
which  failed  to  stand  half  the  pound- 
ing they  were  expected  to  take.  By  a 
very  narrow  margin,  the  battle  cruiser 
Lion,  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagship,  es- 
caped similar  destruction  and  this 
lucky  circumstance  permitted  the 
British  to  determine  the  manner  of, 
and  reasons  for,  the  loss  of  the  Queen 
Mary,  Indefatigable  and  Invincible, 
and  to  take  prompt  steps  to  remedy 
the  defect. 

A shell  penetrated  one  of  the  Lions 
turrets,  passing  fairly  through  the 
nine  inches  of  armor  between  the 
guns.  The  explosion  wrecked  the 
turret,  dismounted  the  guns  and 
killed  the  entire  guns’  crew.  The 
turret  being  thus  put  out  of  action  the 
men  stationed  below  to  pass  up 
powder  and  shell  to  that  particular 
pair  of  guns  found  themselves  idle. 
A wise  gunner  ordered  them  to  close 
the  doors  of  their  magazines  and  shell 
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rooms.  A few  men  went  inside  of  the 
magazine  and  were  locked  in,  while 
others  remained  outside  in  the  passage. 
Many  minutes  later,  some  delayed 
action  resulting  from  the  explosion  in 
the  turret  caused  a hot  coal  or  a piece 
of  burning  material  to  drop  from  the 
turret  through  the  ammunition  hoist 
and  to  explode  a powder  charge  and 
set  off  all  the  accumulated  ammuni- 
tion outside  the  magazine  and  shell 
rooms.  Everybody  in  the  passage 
was  killed  and  the  magazine  doors 
were  badly  stove  in,  but,  fortunately, 
the  magazine  did  not  blow  up  and  the 
Lion  was  saved.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
reference  to  the  manner  of  the  blowing 
up  of  the  other  three  big  battle  cruisers 
told  plainly  the  story  of  the  fatal 
defect. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
Navy  had  been  warned  by  somewhat 
similar  occurrences  in  time  of  peace. 
In  the  case  of  the  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, burning  powder  grains  dropped 
from  the  chamber  of  the  gun  and 
reached  the  accumulated  ammunition 
in  the  handling  room  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ship.  Changes  in 
construction  and  in  practice  were 
promptly  made  and  there  has  been 
no  recent  recurrence  of  accidents  of 
this  sort. 

Immediately  after  Jutland  the 
British  took  effective  steps  to  remedy 
the  evils,  and  a repetition  of  the 
disaster  is  now  no  more  likely  with 
them  than  with  us. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  must  pay 
for  such  lessons  of  experience.  We 


and  our  allies  are  fortunate  that  such 
vital  knowledge  has  been  gained  at 
slight  cost,  and  so  that  it  may  be 
utilized  before  the  crash  of  the  giant 
fleets. 

To  the  British,  all  the  points  we 
have  mentioned  meant  new  practices. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  our  service, 
where  the  methods  adopted  before  the 
war  correspond  in  some  important 
points  with  those  now  adopted  by  the 
British  and  other  entente  nations. 

There  were  other  lessons  learned  at 
Jutland.  Some  grave  German  errors 
— particularly  in  connection  with 
torpedo  work — -were  noted  and  will  be 
of  profit  to  us  hereafter.  Obviously 
we  must  not  more  specifically  point 
them  out  lest  the  enemy  should 
benefit. 


SSUMING  that  the  value, 
at  prevailing  prices,  of  this 
year’s  product  of  food, 
fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, professional  ad- 
vice, teaching  and  service, 
and  amusement  in  the 
United  States  is  fifty  bil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment takes  for  the  use  of  itself 
and  its  allies  eight  billion  dollars, 
that  will  be  16%  of  the  whole. 
Assume  that  10%  of  our  product  is 
consumed  by  people  who  cannot  re- 
duce their  consumption  and  the 
government  will  take  18%  of  the  re- 
mainder. In  ordinary  years  the  gov- 
ernment takes  from  us  by  taxation 
about  3%of  90%  of  the  total ; this  year 
they  propose  to  take  by  taxation  about 
6%and  to  buy  the  remainder  on  credit. 

Leaders  in  the  press  and  in  Congress 
seem  to  believe  that  the  enormous 
sums  required  can  be  secured  either 
from  some  mysterious  existing  fund 
or  from  the  savings  of  the  small  class 
who  now  pay  income  tax — but  when 
they  say  this  they  are  “talking  for 
Buncombe’’.  Every  year  we  con- 
sume or  export  everything  we  produce 
and  import.  This  year  the  stocks 
are,  if  anything,  less  than  the  average 
and,  as  we  cannot  “eat  our  cake  and 
have  it  too,”  we,  the  entire  people  of 
the  United  States,  must  reduce  our 
consumption  an  average  of  18%. 

Every  farmer  must  give  the  produce 
of  18  acres  out  of  each  100  farmed. 
Each  worker  must  yield  the  fruit  of 
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18  days’  toil  out  of  each  100.  Five 
acres  and  five  days  must  be  given  to 
the  tax — and  thirteen  sold  on  credit 
to  the  government. 

If  the  government  could  deal  direct 
with  the  citizen — take  the  commodity 
or  the  service  and  pay  with  its  note  or 
its  bond — the  problem  would  be 
simple.  But  modern  society  is  com- 
plex, the  quantities  to  be  taken  are  so 
enormous,  that  many  agencies  must 
be  employed  to  accumulate  the  com- 
modities and  render  the  service  re- 
quired. So  the  government,  to  get 
its  credit  into  a convenient  form, 
seeks  to  accumulate  “bank  credits” 
in  exchange  for  the  bonds  that  it  pro- 
poses to  issue.  But  existing  “bank 
credits”  are  now  being  used  to  carry 
on  business,  and  if  existing  credits  be 
diverted  to  government  use,  business 
must  suffer.  Further,  no  matter 
what  machinery  we  introduce,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  re- 
duce their  consumption. 

If  new  bank  credits  be  created  and 
mixed  with  the  commercial  bank 
credits,  past  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  inflation  of  prices,  resulting  in 
general  inconvenience,  discontent,  and 
suffering.  Can  this  be  prevented? 
Sea  Power  suggests  that  if  the  credits 
created  by  loans  on  government  bonds 
be  concentrated  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  and  the  managers  of  these 
banks  do  not  use  these  deposits  for 
commercial  purposes,  there  will  be  no 
inflation  of  prices.  To  accomplish 


this  concentration  permit  the  Reserve 
Banks  to  loan  the  member  banks  90% 
of  the  par  value  of  Liberty  Bonds,  the 
member  banks  agreeing  to  redeposit 
in  the  Reserve  Banks  all  government 
checks  received  from  their  customers, 
the  Banks  of  Deposit  in  turn  loaning 
to  their  customers  90%  of  par  of 
bonds  purchased  at  2Rf%  with  an 
agreement  that  5%  to  10%  of  the 
principal  shall  be  paid  each  month. 
The  borrowers  in  turn  will  use  the 
bonds  to  pay  dividends  to  their 
stockholders  and  bonuses  to  their 
employees,  and  when  the  employees 
subscribed,  as  they  should  be  urged 
and  encouraged  to  do,  the  employer 
should  carry  the  loan  at  3%. 

By  these  and  similar  means  “we, 
the  people”  can  be  encouraged  to 
save,  and  five  billion  of  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
the  plumber,  and  the  carpenter — all 
paid  for  by  saving  and  sacrifice 
consciously  made  for  the  country — 
will  be  a help  and  not  a burden  to  the 
future  rulers  of  this  country. 

Congress  can  encourage  the  placing 
of  bonds  by  relieving  from  taxation 
earnings  invested  in  bonds  and  used 
for  dividends  or  bonuses,  by  making 
treasury  certificates,  which  are  to  be 
paid  with  money  raised  by  taxation, 
receivable  at  par  and  accrued  interest 
for  taxes — especially  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes — and  the  Treasury 
can  count  on  a billion  dollar  fund 
from  purchases  made  in  anticipation 
of  these  taxes. 
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THIS  MACHINIST,  WHO  IS  FINISHING  UP  THE  NOSEJDF  A MEDIUM  CALIBER  SHELL,  CAN  RENDER  HIS  COL  N I R\  BETTER  SERA  ICE  AT 
HIS  LATHE  THAN  IN  THE  TRENCHES.  LET  US  NOT  MAKE  ENGLAND’S  MISTAKE  AND  DRAI  T OUR  SKILLED  WORKMEN  LOR  SER\  ICE 

ON  THE  FIRING  LINE. 
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ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  TRADE  THAT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DRAWN  ON  FOR  FIGHTING  MEN  IS  THE  SHIPWRIGHT'S.  WE  NEED  EVERY 
SKILLED  SHIPBUILDER  WE  HAVE  TO  DIRECT  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WOODEN  MERCHANT  FLEET. 


HD 


M.  Rosenfeld,  N.  Y. 

THE  CORSAIR,  THE  THIRD  OF  THE  NAMED  OWNED  BY  THE  LATE  J.  P.  MORGAN,  IN  HER  NEW  DRESS  OF  GRAY  WAR  PAINT.  SHE  WAS  BUILT 
AT  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y„  IN  1899.  SHE  IS  304  FEET  LONG  OVER-ALL,  ABOUT  1,400  TONS  AND  IS  DRIVEN  BY  TWIN  SCREWS. 


Grim  Work  for  the  Pleasure  Fleet 

By  Charles  H.  Hall 

To-day,  as  in  our  war  with  Spain,  the  millionaire’s 
yacht  has  become  a fighting  vessel 


OME  HARD  bitten  old 
sailorman,  weary  of  the  re- 
lentless grind  of  watch 
keeping  and  facing  bitter 
north  Atlantic  weather,  once  re- 
jnarked  that  “the  man  who  goes  to 
sea  for  pleasure  would  go  to  hell  for  a 
pastime,”  and  no  doubt  the  profes- 
sional seaman  often  thinks  of  the  old 


saying  that  every  sailor  intends  to 
settle  down  on  a farm  ashore  a thou- 
sand miles  from  salt  water.  Paren- 
thetically, when  a sailor  does  go  to 
farming  he  is  apt  to  keep  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  beach.  Never- 
theless there  are  many  landsmen  who 
have  a love  of  the  sea  and  who  go  for 
a cruise  on  blue  water  at  every  oppor- 


tunity. To  them  we  owe  our  yacht- 
ing fleet  and  its  beautiful  vessels. 

Yachtsmen  have  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  naval  architecture, 
for  the  keen  rivalry  of  racing  has 
necessitated  the  greatest  refinements 
in  model,  construction  and  rigging. 
The  modern  fishing  schooner  greatly 
resembles  the  yacht  of  a few  years  ago, 


THE  KANAWHA  WAS  BUILT  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1899  AND  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST  STEAM  YACHTS  IN  THE  FLEET.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS 
TAKEN  WHEN  RACING  THE  STEAMBOAT  MONMOUTH.  THE  KANAWHA  IS  A TWIN  SCREW  VESSEL  227  FEET  LONG  AND  CAN  MAKE  OVER 

20  KNOTS. 
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M.  Rosenfeld,  N.  Y. 

A STEAM  YACHT  SUCH  AS  THIS  ONE— THE  VANADIS -IS  AS  LARGE  AS  MANY  GUNBOATS.  SHE  IS  FAST  AND  SEAWORTHY  AND  COULD 
MOUNT  A RESPECTABLE  BATTERY.  SHE  HAS  A LARGE  CRUISING  RADIUS  AND  HAS  CROSSED  THE  ATLANTIC  MORE  THAN  ONCE, 


though  of  course  more  rugged  in  con- 
struction. It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note 
that  the  first  vessel  built  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  be  propelled  by  turbine 
machinery  was  a yacht. 

Though  commonly  looked  upon  as 
being  the  toys  of  the  idle  rich,  yachts 
have  done  considerable  service  in  war. 
The  famous  old  schooner  America, 
that  brought  the  cup  back  from 
England  in  1851,  became  a blockade 
runner  in  the  Civil  War.  A Federal 
gunboat  discovered  her  half  sunken  in 
a Florida  river.  She  was  raised  and 
taken  into  the  naval  service  as  a 
tender  to  the  blockading  fleet,  and 
later  became  a practice  vessel  for  the 
use  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Indeed, 
she  was  raced  with  a crew  of  midship- 
men in  one  of  the  contests  for  the  cup 
that  she  had  won  abroad. 

When  war  with  Spain  broke  out  in 
1898  the  Navy  was  very  short  of  gun- 
boats and  light  craft  of  all  kinds.  A 
number  of  steam  yachts  were  pur- 
chased, hastily  stripped  of  their  fine 
furnishings,  their  deck  houses  were 
removed  and  a few  light  guns  mounted. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  had  a small 
patch  of  thin  armor  plate  fitted  to  the 
sides  alongside  of  the  boilers  and  en- 
gines, but  otherwise  they  were  unpro- 


tected. As  they  were  equipped  the 
larger  ones  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  with  the  fleet  and  there  used 
for  blockade  and  other  duty.  One  of 
them,  the  Eagle,  fought  on  April  29, 
1898,  the  first  action  of  the  war. 
Though  her  battery  consisted  of  only 
four  6-pounders  and  2 automatic 
guns,  she  was  watching  the  port  of 
Cienfuegos  and  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover what  craft  were  in  the  harbor. 
Two  torpedo  boats  and  a torpedo  gun- 
boat attacked  her  and  the  little  Eagle 
drove  them  off.  The  larger  enemy 
was  armed  with  two  4.7  guns  and  four 
6-pounders  and  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  she  never  left  the  harbor  again 
during  the  war. 

On  the  last  day  of  June  two  more  of 
the  converted  yachts  showed  their 
mettle.  The  Hist  and  the  Hornet, 
with  the  tug  Wompatuck,  entered 
Manzanillo  and  fought  a lively  battle 
with  a torpedo  boat,  a large  gunboat, 
and  three  small  gunboats,  all  of  which 
were  backed  up  by  Spanish  soldiers 
and  guns  along  the  water  front.  The 
Hist  was  hit  eleven  times  and  the 
Hornet's  main  steam  pipe  was  cut, 
which  put  her  out  of  action.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  tug  Osceola  and  the 
converted  yacht  Scorpion  arrived,  and 


the  fight  was  renewed.  One  Spanish 
gunboat  was  sunk  and  the  rest  were 
silenced  and  severely  damaged. 

The  Wasp  distinguished  herself  at 
Port  Nipe  in  the  middle  of  July,  but 
perhaps  the  best  known  fight  of  the 
war  was  that  of  the  Gloucester  and  the 
two  Spanish  destroyers.  On  that  July 
morning  when  Cervera’s  fleet  came  out 
of  Santiago  to  meet  their  doom,  there 
were  two  of  the  converted  yachts  in 
the  blockading  squadron.  One  of 
these  was  the  Vixen,  armed  with  four 
6-pounders  and  four  1 -pounders. 
Stationed  near  shore  to  the  westward 
of  the  harbor,  she  had  to  cross  the 
bows  of  the  oncoming  Spaniards  at 
a distance  of  4,000  yards  or  else  be 
cut  off  from  her  own  fleet  and  penned 
between  the  enemy  and  the  beach. 
She  swung  across  to  comparative 
safety,  though  many  of  the  shells  in- 
tended for  the  Brooklyn  landed  close 
to  her,  and  later,  as  the  crippled 
Vizcaya  headed  for  shoal  water  the 
little  Vixen  opened  fire  on  her. 

Meanwhile  the  Gloucester,  formerly 
the  steam  yacht  Corsair,  had  fired  a 
few  shots  at  the  head  of  the  column 
and  then  closed  in  to  wait  for  her 
especial  prey,  the  destroyers  Furor  and 
Plulon.  The  Gloucester' s battery  con- 
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sisted  of  four  6-pounders,  four  3- 
pounders  and  2 machine  guns,  and  she 
carried  93  officers  and  men.  Each  of 
her  opponents  mounted  two  14- 
pounders,  two  6-pounders  and  two  1- 
pounders,  and  was  manned  by  67 
officers  and  men.  The  Pluton  was 
driven  ashore  and  the  Furor  was  sunk 
in  fairly  deep  water,  both  with  large 
loss  of  life.  Not  a man  on  the 
Gloucester  was  hurt. 

The  present  war  found  the  British 
Navy,  as  well  as  our  own,  lacking  in 
lighter  gunboats,  and  both  services 
turned  to  the  pleasure  Meet.  England 
has  armed  her  larger  steam  yachts  and 
fitted  them  up  for  use  as  flotilla 
leaders  for  the  trawler  fleet  engaged  in 
the  dangerous  business  of  mine  sweep- 
ing. She  has  also  adapted  a number 
of  the  smaller  gasoline  driven  craft  to 
patrol  work.  On  this  side  we  have 
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been  acquiring  a great  number  of 
motorboats,  to  be  manned  by  the  men 
of  the  naval  reserve,  and  have  lately 
acquired  a number  of  the  large  sea- 
going steam  yachts.  Several  others 
of  the  fleet  have  been  in  foreign  navies 
for  some  time,  having  been  sold  as 
yachts  to  some  private  person  in 
Canada  or  abroad,  and  later  resold  by 
him  to  his  home  government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Corsair , owned  by  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan,  became  in  1898  the  U.S.S. 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Dooley  said  of  her 
“she  was  wanst  a millionaire’s  yacht 
but  has  since  been  convarted  and  is 
now  lading  a dacint  life.”  That 
Corsair  was  the  second  of  the  name. 
When  the  third  was  launched  in  1899, 
the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  Y ork 
was  present  as  the  yacht  slid  over- 


board, and  one  of  the  onlookers  re- 
marked that  his  presence  assured  her 
a righteous  life  from  the  beginning  and 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
“convarsion. ” But  the  present  war 
with  Germany  has  called  the  Corsair 
into  service  as  it  did  her  predecessor 
and  namesake,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  we  next  hear  from  her  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  More 
we  cannot  say  just  now,  but-  the 
larger  steamers  of  our  pleasure  fleet 
have  many  of  them  made  foreign 
cruises — one,  indeed,  has  gone  around 
the  world — and  they  would  be  well 
fitted  for  patrol  work.  It  need  not 
surprise  us  to  find  them  going  into 
action  against  the  enemy  somewhere 
across  the  Western  Ocean  and  hunting 
Fritz  in  the  cold  waters  that  wash  the 
coast  of  Europe. 


The 


IFTING  through  the 
meshes  of  the  nets  of  the 
censor  from  time  to  time 
come  individual  stories 
of  the  work  of  the  fight- 
ing men  at  the  front  in 
Europe.  Once  in  a while 
our  pulses  quicken  when  we  learn  of 
(he  reason  why  so  and  so  has  been 
given  the  V.  C.  or  the  D.  S.  O.,  the 
military  medal  or  the  cross  of  war. 
But  it  is  all  in  the  day’s  work,  the 
things  these  men  do;  and  it  is  all  for 
the  day’s  work  too  that  the  medals 
and  crosses  are  pinned  on  the  tunics. 
There  is  not  always  a cross  or  a medal 
to  follow  the  day’s  work  but  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  workman. 

The  English  are  calling  their  airmen 
“The  Navy  that  Flies”  for  they  are  a 
part  of  the  “ Navy-that-Floats.  ” 
The  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  found 
itself  “over  the  other  side”  about  the 
tim  that  the  shells  of  the  British 
monitors  began  feeling  tor  the  hidden 
batteries  of  the  Boche  behind  the 
Belgian  ( oast. 

This  is  how  an  observer  for  the 
London  Morning  Post  explains  it: 

“ I can’t  see  where  they’re  pitching,” 
said  the  Navy-that-Floats,  referring 
to  the  shells  of  the  monitors  bursting 
twelve  miles  away.  “What  about  spot- 
ting for  us,  old  son.''” 

“That  will  I do,”  replied  the  Navy- 
that- Flies,  “and  more  also.  But  I 


Navy  that  Flies 


By  George  H.  Peet 


shall  have  to  wear  khaki,  because  it’s 
done  out  here  by  everybody,  appar- 
ently. Also  I must  have  the  right 
machines  and  lots  of  ’em.”  “Wear 
anything  you  like,”  replied  the  Navy- 
that-Floats,  “as  long  as  you  help  us 
to  hit  these  shore  batteries.  Only— 
because  you  wear  khaki  and  see  life, 
don’t  forget  you’re  still  the  same  old 
Navy  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be.” 

The  N avy-tha t-Flies  added  ‘ ‘ Amen , ’ ’ 
and  said  that  it  wouldn’t  forget.  It 
garbed  itself  in  khaki,  but  retained 
the  ring  and  curl  on  the  sleeve  and  the 
naval  cap  (with  the  eagle’s  wings  in 
place  of  the  crown  and  anchor  in  the 
badge),  plus  a khaki  cap  cover. 
Wherever  its  squadrons  were  based 
they  rigged  a flagstaff  and  flew  the 
White  Ensign  at  the  peak.  They 
erected  wooden  huts  and  painted  them 
service  grey,  labelling  them  Mess- 
deck,  Wardroom,  Gunroom,  etc.,  as 
the  case  might  be.  They  divided  the 
flights  into  port  and  starboard  watches 
and  solemnly  asked  leave  to  “go 
ashore”  for  recreation.  Those  who 
strayed  from  the  same  stern  paths  of 
discipline  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ments as  in  the  Navy-that-Floats. 
And  at  the  conclusion  of  each  day’s 
work  the  wardroom  dined  and  drank 
to  their  King,  sitting,  “according  to 
the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  Naval 
Service. ” 


The  right  machines  came  along  in 
good  time  and  the  Navy-that-Flies 
tested  them  three  miles  in  the  air  and, 
finding  them  right,  proceeded  to  “put 
the  wind  up  Old  man  Boche”  as  they 
were  pleased  to  express  their  success 
at  spotting.  Also  from  Nieuport  to 
the  Dutch  frontier — that  is  to  say 
along  the  entire  Belgian  Coast — they 
photographed  everything  worth  tak- 
ing for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  the  monitors. 

The  Germans  were  as  busy  as 
beavers  and  they  resented  these  im- 
portunate photographers.  Their  anti- 
aircraft guns  plastered  the  intruders 
with  shrapnel  and  from  every  coast- 
aerodrome  Hun  machines  rose  like 
a crowd  of  angry  hornets  to  give 
battle. 

It  took  a dozen  lines  to  make  the 
official  report  of  one  of  the  adventures; 
it  took  a dozen  minutes  to  do  the  part 
of  the  days  work  officially  reported  but 
the  story  of  what  happened  some 
thousands  of  feet  up  will  linger  for 
dozens  of  years  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  hear  it. 

“While  exposing  six  plates”  (says 
the  official  report  of  this  youthful 
recording  angel  “observed  5 H.  A.’s 
cruising.”  (H.  A.  stands  for  Hostile 
Aeroplane.)  “ Not  having  seen  escort 
since  turning  inland,  pilot  prepared  to 
return.  Enemy  separated,  one  taking 
up  position  above  tail  and  one  ahead 
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The  other  three  glided  towards  us  on 
port  side”  (observe  the  Navy  speak- 
ing), ‘‘firing  as  they  came.  The  two 
diving  machines  fired  over  100  rounds, 
hitting  pilot  in  shoulder.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bullet  entered  his 
shoulder  from  above  and  behind, 
breaking  his  left  collar  bone,  and 
emerged  just  above  his  heart,  tearing 
a jagged  rent  down  his  breast.  Both 
his  feet  were,  furthermore,  pierced  by 
bullets,  but  the  observer  was  not  con- 
cerned with  petty  detail. 

‘‘Observer  held  fire  until  H.  A. 
diving  on  tail  was  within  five  yards.” 
Here  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
machines  were  traveling  at  a speed 
in  the  region  ot  100  miles  an  hour. 
The  pilot  of  the  ‘‘H.  A.,”  having 
swooped  to  within  speaking  distance, 


pushed  up  his  goggles  and  laughed 
triumphantly  as  he  took  his  sight  for 
the  shot  that  was  to  end  the  fight. 
But  the  observer  had  his  own  idea 
of  how  the  fight  should  end. 

‘‘Then  shot  one  tray  into  pilot’s 
face,”  he  says  with  curt  relish,  and 
watched  him  stall,  sideslip,  and  go 
spinning  earthward  in  a trail  of  smoke. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  his 
own  pilot.  The  British  machine  was 
barely  under  control,  but  as  the  ob- 
server rose  in  his  seat  to  investigate 
the  foremost  gun  fired  and  the  ag- 
gressor ahead  went  out  of  control  and 
dived  nose  first  in  helpless  spirals. 
Suspecting  that  his  mate  was  badly 
wounded  in  spite  of  this  achievement 
the  observer  swung  one  leg  over  the 
side  of  the  fuselage  and  climbed  out  on 


to  the  wing — figure  for  a moment  the 
air-pressure  on  his  body  during  this 
gymnastic  feat — until  he  was  beside 
the  pilot,  who,  faint  and  drenched 
with  blood,  had  nevertheless  got  his 
machine  back  into  complete  control. 

‘‘Get  back,  you  ass!”  said  the  pilot 
through  white  lips  in  response  to  in- 
quiries as  to  how  he  felt.  The  ass 
got  back  the  way  he  came  and  looked 
round  for  the  remainder  of  the  “H. 
A.’s.”  These,  however,  appeared  to 
have  lost  stomach  for  further  fighting 
and  fled.  The  riddled  machine  re- 
turned home  at  100  knots  while  the 
observer,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
continued  to  take  photographs.  ‘‘The 
pilot,  though  wounded,  made  a per- 
fect landing.”  Thus  the  report  con- 
cludes. 


The  Navy  League’s  New  Home 


Harris  & Ewing 

1201  16th  STREET.  THE  NEW  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  NAVY  LF/GLE 


O ALLOW  various  bu- 
reaus of  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  obtain  ad- 
ditional office  room  for 
the  expansion  of  their 
organizations  that  the 
war  has  necessitated,  the 
Navy  League’s  National  Headquarters 
was  transferred  on  June  the  first  from 
its  offices  in  the  Southern  Building 
to  the  building  at  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  present  home  of  the  League, 
however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
temporary  one  as  it  leaves  no  room 
whatever  for  expansion  and  even  with 
the  League’s  present  force  more  com- 
modious accommodations  are  de- 
sirable. 

The  Navy  League  as  the  oldest  pre- 
paredness society  can  look  back  upon 
its  fourteen  years  of  work  with  pride. 
It  has  advocated  constructive  meas- 
ures which  have  become  a part  of  the 
nation’s  life  and  laws.  It  is  to-day 
working  for  the  welfare  and  increased 
efficiency  of  the  navy.  It  is  a per- 
manent organization.  It  needs  and 
deserves  its  own  building. 

The  membership  of  the  League  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed  among  all 
the  states  and  territories.  It  would 
certainly  afford  satisfaction  to  the 
members  throughout  the  Union,  if, 
when  they  visit  Washington,  their 
capital  city,  they  could  also  visit  a 
Navy  League  Building  which  was,  in 
a sense,  their  own  building.  Conti- 
nental Memorial  Hall  has  certainly 
proved  to  be  the  Mecca  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 


tion, and  a suitable  building  for  the 
League  would  be  the  Mecca  of  League 
members. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
India  House  are  peculiarly  attractive 
New  York  clubs  because  the  pictures 
illustrating  sea  life,  the  models  of 
ships  and  the  romance  of  the  sea 
exemplified  in  interior  decorations 
have  made  their  rooms  of  striking 
interest  to  lovers  of  the  sea.  We  can 
conceive  of  a Navy  League  Building 
with  similar  features  that  would  make 


it  one  of  the  attractions  of  Washing- 
ton. The  evolution  of  the  fighting 
ship  from  frigate  to  dreadnought; 
the  development  of  the  battle  cruiser, 
the  destroyer,  the  power  boat,  the 
submarine  and  the  aeroplane  furnish 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  in- 
terest to  every  American  citizen. 

The  Directors  of  the  League  are 
anxious  to  learn  of  the  attitude  of  the 
members  toward  this  proposed  build- 
ing. They  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  with  all  reading  thisreport. 


The  Bos’n’s  Billiard  Game 

By  Macdonough  Craven 
A Yarn  of  the  Old  Navy 

Many  a grayhaired  rear  admiral  now  on  the  retired  list  has,  when  a junior  officer,  listened  to  the  yarns  of 
Boatswain  Pete  Miller.  These  tales  were  classics  in  the  “ Old  Navy"  but  we  have  seldom  seen  any  of  them  in 
print.  One  short  one  illustrates  Miller's  cheerful  veracity{?)  He  was  boatswain  of  the  U.S.S.  Franklin  when 
Admiral  Farragut  went  abroad  in  1867  On  the  way  across  the  ship  ran  into  a terrific  gale  and  everything  was 
battened  down.  That  night  Miller  was  going  over  the  rigging,  feeling  each  rope  to  see  that  it  was  bearing  its  proper 
share  of  the  strain  and  that  nothing  was  giving.  As  he  worked  aft  he  collided  with  someone  and  growled  out 
“ who  the  hell's  that?”  The  Admiral's  quiet  voice  answered  ‘‘Is  that  you,  Miller?  Everything  s all  right  then, 
I can  go  below!”  At  least  that  is  the  way  the  old  boatswain  spun  the  yarn. 


YEARS  AGO,  in  the  days  of 
sail,  when  seamanship  was  a 
fine  art  and  smart  ships  could 
"up  topgallant  masts  and  yards  and 
loose  all  sail  to  a bowline’’  in  three  and 
a half  minutes,  two  European  squad- 
rons set  out  on  circumnavigating 
cruises.  One,  the  British,  was  com- 
manded by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  French 
flagship  carried  the  square  flag  of  an 
admiral  of  high  name  and  long  and 
noble  lineage. 

Yankee  seamen  were  then  the  peer 
of  any  and  our  ships,  in  those  mystic 
evolutions  with  spars  and  sails  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  true  shellback,  were 
smarter  than  any  afloat.  On  such 
vessels  the  boatswain’s  position  was 
no  sinecure  as  his  duties  had  to  do  with 
sails,  rigging  and  ground  tackle,  and 
a good  boatswain  was  an  asset  to  any 
ship’s  company. 

Peter  Miller  was  boatswain  of  the 
U.S.S.  St.  Marys,  whose  captain  had 
instructions  to  circle  the  world  and 
visit  all  principal  ports  and  such  inter- 
mediate ones  as  might  be  considered 
worth  while. 

The  St.  Marys  was  selected  for  this 
cruise  as  being  the  best  ship  in  the 
navy  for  the  duty,  having  just  com- 
pleted a six  months’  overhauling  at  a 
navy  yard;  she  was  freshly  caulked 
and  coppered,  besides  being  one  of  the 
fastest  and  easiest  handled  ships 
afloat.  Her  captain,  officers,  and 
most  of  her  crew  had  been  carefully 
selected  and,  after  alongconsultation 
between  the  captain  and  Peter  Miller, 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  ordered  the 
boatswain  to  duty  on  board,  at  the 
captain’s  request.  The  conference 
between  captain  and  boatswain  is 
variously  reported;  but,  according  to 
Miller’s  alleged  account,  it  ran  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Now,  Bos’n,  I’d  like  most  damn- 
ably to  have  you  sail  with  me;  you  are 
called  one  of  the  best  bos’ns  in  the 
navy  and — ” 

"The  best,  sir!  the  best!” 


“You  keep  quiet  till  I finish!” 
"Aye,  aye,  sir;  the  best.” 

"And  Pd  like  to  have  you  aboard 
on  that  account,  but  you  must  be  on 
board  every  morning  when  Idlers  are 
called  or  I’ll  have  you  transferred.” 
"When  Idlers  are  called,  sir!  But, 
Cap’n,  sir,  that’d  be  treating  me  like 
the  ship’s  cook,  sir,  and  the  men’d  lose 
their  respect  for  me,  sir,  and,  beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  that  wouldn’t  help 
discipline,  sir,  and — ” 

"Hold  on!  hold  on!” 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  ” 

"You  see,  Miller,  it’s  like  this,” 
explains  he.  “We’ll  probably  run 
foul  of  the  British  fleet  and  the  French- 
men, and  Lord  knows  who  else,  and 
we’ve  just  naturally  got  to  beat  ’em 
at  handlin’  ship,  to  say  nothin’  of 
spar  and  sail  drill,”  says  he,  "an’  how 
in  hell  are  we  going  to  do  it  if  you 
ain’t  there,  Miller,”  says  he.  "And 
you  ought  to  be  there  to  see  that 
everything  is  shipshape  and  Bristol 
fashion  before  colors,”  says  he. 

"Thank’e,  sir,”  says  I,  "y’see  I 
didn’t  know  the  way  you  was  a 
thinkin’  of  it,”  says  I.  "Y’see  I was 
a thinkin’  of  how  the  men  would  think 
of  it,”  says  I,  "but  when  they  knows 
I’ve  come  aboard  early  like,  to  help 
y’out,  why  then  I guess  t’will  be  all 
right,”  says  I.  "Aye,  aye!  sir!” 
And  the  Cap'n  and  me  shook  hands 
on  it  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it. 
Y’see  I was  afraid  he  was  a thinkin’ 
I’d  come  aboard  three  sheets  in  the 
wind,  but  as  long  as  the  old  man 
wanted  help  there  was  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  to  help  him.  So  I goes 
ashore  and  had  a game  of  billiards — 
yes,  sir,  I plays  billiards  every  chance 
I get — and  reports  for  duty  next 
morning.” 

t t t 

Ten  months  or  more  after,  the 
St.  Marys  fell  in  with  the  British  and 
French  in  the  harbor  of  Sydney  or 
Melbourne.  But  as  the  harbor  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  matters  little. 

[16] 


Well,  the  ship  was  made  snug  for 
the  night  and  the  boatswain  got  per- 
mission to  leave  the  ship  for  the  first 
time  on  the  cruise,  but  not  without 
some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  officer.  Sure  enough,  next 
morning,  just  as  two  bells  had  struck, 
the  sentry  on  the  forecastle  hailed, 
" Boat  ahoy ! ” “ No,  no!”  came  back 

the  hail.  "No,  no!  Quartermaster!” 
cried  the  sentry  and  the  messenger 
boy  of  the  watch,  deck  lantern  in  hand, 
received  Mr.  Miller  at  the  port  gang- 
way. The  boatswain  reported  his  re- 
turn and  then  ventured  the  remark 
that  it  was  “a  wonderful  city.” 
Furthermore  “it  held  some  of  the 
finest  men  that  ever  lived.  ” 

"Meet  many?”  asked  the  officer  of 
the  deck. 

"Only  two,  but  they  was  good  old- 
fashioned  deep  water  sailors  and 
mighty  fine  gentlemen,  sir.  Didn’t 
have  no  nonsense  about  ’em  and 
didn’t  think  about  drinkin’  anythin’ 
but  champagne.  ” 

“Champagne!  Now  look  here, 
Bos’n,  don’t  tell  me  that  two  old 
barnacle-backs  drank  champagne.” 
"Yes,  sir!  Just  that,  sir.  They 
wasn’t  common  sailors,  they  was 
officers  and  high  up  gentlemen  at 
that.  Why,  when  I left  the  Duke 
slaps  me  on  the  back—” 

“Hold  hard,  man,  hold  hard.  The 
Duke?” 

"Yes,  Old  Edinboro’,  just  him,  and 
no  other.  He  slaps  me  on  the  back, 
holds  out  his  hand  and,  says  he, 
‘Miller,  me  boy,  put  it  there,  and 
come  off  and  see  me  when  you  get  a 
chance,’  and  the  Count  he  just  grins 
and  says  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  another  go  at  me 
with  the  cue.  Y’see  he  thinks  he  can 
beat  me.  ” 

“Well,  I swear,  Miller,  you  cer- 
tainly are  a rip  snorter.  You  can  see 
more  and  do  more  in  two  or  three 
hours  ashore  than  all  hands  and  the 
cook.  How  do  you  dig  things  up?” 
" I don’t  dig  things  up,  Mr.  Roberts. 
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Why  ’twas  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  Anybody ’d  think  you  thought 
I was  lying.  Why  'twas  just  this 
way,  Mr.  Roberts.  When  I struck 
the  beach  ’twas  natural  like  I wanted 
a good  bite  of  fresh  beef,  and  I asked 
for  a good  rest’rant,  and  when  I 
told  ’em  I was  off  the  St.  Marys  they 
pointed  out  the  biggest  and  best  hotel 
in  the  town.  So  in  I goes  and  stowed 
away  a dinner  that  fills  me  to  the 
guards.  Then  I gets  a couple  o’ 
good  seegars  and  goes  into  the  billiard 
room  to  have  a smoke  and  see  what’s 
going  on.  Over  in  a corner  all  by 
theirselves  was  two  fellers  who  played 
a good  game  and  I went  over  to 
watch  ’em,  and  just  as  I gets  there  the 
littlest  one  of  ’em  makes  a pretty  fine 
table  shot,  and  I just  said,  sorter 
unbeknownst  like,  ‘Good  shot!’ 
couldn’t  help  it.  The  big  feller  says, 
‘Hear  what  the  gentleman  says, 
Count?’  and  the  Count  he  only  grins 
and  says,  ‘Yes,  yes!’  only  he  says  it  in 
French;  then  by  and  by  the  big  feller 
makes  a rip-rarin’  good  shot  and  I 
said  sump’n  again,  and  the  Countsays, 
‘Hear  what  the  gentleman  said, 
Duke!’;  and  old  Edinboro’  he  grins 
and  goes  on  and  made  another  that’d 
burn  your  eye.  Then  I couldn’t  help 
it  and  just  claps  my  hands.  Then 
the  Duke  he  looks  at  the  Count  and 
the  Count  he  looks  at  the  Duke  and 
they  grins  and  nods  and  the  Duke  he 
says,  ‘Have  a drink?’  and  I says, 
‘Yes’  and  the  Duke  he  bats  the  deck 
with  his  cue  and  sings  out  for  three 
more  bottles  and  tells  ’em  to  put 
another  case  on  ice.  Then  he  says 
to  me,  ‘You  look  like  a sailorman,’ 
says  he.  ‘I  am,’  says  I,  ‘off  the 
St.  Marys’  says  I.  With  that  I’m 
blowed  but  he  comes  over  and  sticks 
out  his  hand.  ‘Put  her  there,’  says 
he,  ‘Always  glad  to  meet  an  American 
officer.  St.  Marys,  eh?  A smart 
ship,  sir,  a smart  ship.  Everybody 
seems  to  know  their  business  aboard 
that  ship,  sir.  What  name,  may  I 
ask?’  ‘Miller,  sir,’  says  I.  ‘Well, 
Miller,  my  boy,  put  her  there  and  a 
glass  of  wine  with  you.  Eh,  Miller?’ 
“Well,  Mr.  Roberts,  in  less  than  the 
shake  of  a lamb’s  tail  I had  off  my 
coat  and  was  playing  the  both  of  ’em. 
Beat  ’em,  too.  Every  now  and  then 
I’d  make  a shot  and  the  Duke’d 
slap  me  on  the  back  and  open  another 


bottle.  Wouldn’t  let  me  set  ’em  up. 
No,  sir!  ” 

Mr.  Roberts  looked  at  Mr.  Miller 
and  ventured,  an  inquiry  about  the 
Count. 

“Oh,  the  Count,  why  he  just 
smiled  and  bowed.  Y’see,  Mr. 
Roberts,  I kinda  kept  away  from  the 
Count.  You  never  can  tell  when  them 
Frenchmen  might  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  kiss  you,  and  as  it  was 
getting  along  towards  daylight  I 
makes  my  compliments  and  slid 
along  for  the  beach;  but  first  old 
Edinboro’  opens  another  bottle,  sticks 
out  his  flipper  and  says,  ‘Miller,  me 
boy,  put  her  there  again,  and  come 
aboard  and  see  me  when  you  get  a 
chance,’  and  with  that  I gets  a shore 
boat  and  here  I am.’’ 

By  the  time  the  first  call  to  colors 
had  sounded  the  story  was  all  over 
the  ship. 

Shortly  after  quarters  the  quarter- 
master reported  the  British  Admiral 
headed  for  the  ship.  Everyone 
smiles  and  some  were  still  smiling  as 
he  came  over  the  side.  The  boats- 
wain, of  course,  piped  him  over  the 
side  and  looked  rather  sheepish  as  he 
did  it.  As  the  cabin  door  closed  on 
the  visitor  he  immediately  turned  to 
the  captain  and  inquired  what  was  the 
matter,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  his  uniform  or  accoutre- 
ments. “For,”  he  declared,  “I 
certainly  caught  a suppressed  ex- 
pression of  amusement  on  some  faces, 
and  even  in  the  marine  guard  one 
man  in  the  rear  rank  actually  smiled. 
There  must  be  something  wrong, 
Captain!  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  knew  or  heard  of  a United  States 
Marine  smiling  while  in  ranks.” 
But  the  captain  said  no,  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  either  uni- 
form or  accoutrements,  but  he  be- 
lieved he  knew  what  was  the  matter, 
and  out  came  the  whole  story. 

After  a short  confab  the  captain 
called  the  steward  and  said  a few 
words — then  called  the  orderly  and 
sent  for  the  boatswain.  The  two 
conspirators  then  leaned  back  in  their 
chairs  and,  laughing  quietly,  awaited 
developments. 

When  Mr.  Miller  received  the  mes- 
sage he  felt  and  looked  very  uncom- 
fortable. There  was  no  help  for  him, 
however,  so  to  the  cabin  he  went. 


While  he  waited  for  the  orderly  to  take 
in  his  name  he  glanced  appealingly  at 
a small  group  of  officers  standing 
nearby.  He  looked  small,  shrunken 
and  woebegone,  and  brushed  at 
imaginary  dust  on  his  coat  to  conceal 
his  nervousness.  As  he  entered,  the 
orderly  was  surprised  to  hear  a genial 
voice  singing  out  cheerily,  “Miller, 
me  boy,  glad  to  see  you  again!  Put 
her  there,  Miller,  and — but  you  look 
a bit  ragged,  Miller.  ( Anxiously .) 
You  know  champagne  don’t  fit  well  if 
you’re  not  accustomed  to  it,  eh, 
Miller?”  Miller  stood  silent  and  con- 
fused. “ But  there  is  a cure  for  it  you 
know,  Miller,  eh?”  Then  turning  to 
the  captain  and  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive nod  as  if  in  answer  to  a question, 
his  Highness  called  the  steward. 
“I  say,  steward,  another  bottle — by 
the  by,  Captain,  Mr.  Miller  plays  a 
devilish  good  game  of  billiards,  let 
me  tell  you.  In  fact  a very  fine  game. 
The  French  Admiral  and  myself 
found  that  out.  Didn’t  we,  Miller?” 
Taking  a glass  from  the  steward’s 
tray  and  noting  that  captain  and 
boatswain  were  similarly  armed,  his 
Highness,  nodding  slightly,  said, 
“May  this  set  you  right,  Miller,  and 
come  over  and  see  me,  Miller,  when 
you  get  a chance” — raised  his  hand 
and  drank. 

As  the  boatswain  set  his  glass  down 
he  was  edging  towards  the  door  saying 
tremulously  and  hesitatingly,  “With 
your  permission,  gentlemen,”  and  hear- 
ing nothing  to  the  contrary  opened 
the  door  a crack  and  wedged  through. 
While  making  his  exit  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  furtive,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  his  chest  looked  flat — hollow 
in  fact — altogether  his  appearance 
was  that  of  a man  in  the  last  stages  of 
some  dire  disease.  As  the  latch  of 
the  cabin  door  sprung  to  behind  him 
he  suddenly  became  erect;  his  whole 
attitude  changed;  his  eyes  snapped 
and  steadied.  With  shoulders  straight- 
ened and  squared,  with  chest  out  and 
cap  cockbilled  a-port  he  strolled 
towards  the  steerage  hatch.  In  pas- 
sing the  group  of  officers  who  had 
waited  for  his  reappearance  and  were 
covertly  smiling,  he  paused  long 
enough  to  remark  joyously  and  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  one  on  deck  aft. 

“You  fellows  thought  I was  a 
damned  liar!  Didn’t  you?” 


Why  cannot  wooden  ships  be  built  on  the  west  coast  and  used  for  our  Pacific  trade, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  steel  vessels  there,  and  let  them  come  to  the  North  Atlantic? 


The  Naval  Academy  and  the 
Marine  Corps 

The  influence  of  Annapolis  on  the  “Sea  Soldiers” 


NAVAL  CADET  C.  H.  LAUCHHEIMER  OF  THE 
CLASS  OF  ’81. 


OUR  ARMY  is  to  be  in  the 
trenches  and  to  know  the 
glory  of  hand  to  hand  fighting. 
But  it  can’t  go  there  unless  trans- 
ported by  the  navy,  nor  can  it  stay 
there  unless  supplied  by  the  navy. 
And  the  fighting  sailorman  sees  little 
glory  in  going  into  the  business  of 
carrying  passengers  and  freight,  and 
demands  a representative  on  the 
fighting  line. 

President  Wilson  sympathized  with 
this  view  and  allowed  the  Navy’s 
land  fighters — the  marines — to  send 
twenty-seven  hundred  men  to  show 
the  flag  in  France. 

This  is,  therefore,  a good  time  to 
inquire  concerning  this  amphibious 
branch  of  our  national  defense. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  practically  as 
old  as  the  government,  and  its  history 
and  achievements  have  been  uni- 
formly honorable.  But  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years  the  character,  duties 
and  methods  of  the  Corps  have  been 
completely  changed. 

Prior  to  1883  the  marines  were 
practically  the  police  force  of  the 
ships  and  navy  yards.  When  there 


NAVAL  CADET  CHARLES  A.  DOYEN  OF  THE 
SAME  CLASS. 

was  a fight  on  shore  they  landed  and 
got  in  it.  When  there  was  a sea-fight 
they  took  part  provided  the  enemy 
came  within  range  oi  the  infantry 
rifle  which  was  the  marines’  only 
weapon.  But,  save  for  the  rare  oc- 
casions of  a fight,  the  marine  was 
doing  constabulary  duty  somewhere. 

Now  in  the  Bowery  a policeman  is 
always  obeyed  and  generally  re- 
spected, but  he  is  rarely  popular. 
He  is  too  repressive  in  his  tendencies. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  marine.  The 
jackies  of  those  days  were  not  always 
the  serious  men  they  are  to-day. 
Many  of  them  had  East-side  ways 
and  Bowery  manners,  and  they  did 
not  love  the  man  who  regulated  their 
thirsts  and  courses  of  conduct.  And 
so,  between  the  sailor  in  a working 
suit  showing  the  effects  of  helping  to 
coal  ship  and  the  spic  and  span  marine 
who  seemed  to  idle  away  his  time  on 
sentry  go,  there  was  decided  lack  ol 
harmony. 

Further,  a ship  is,  at  best,  a crowded 
place  with  no  room  for  spare  gear  or 
spare  men.  Every  man  must  have 
his  place — and  it  must  be  a helpful 
working  place — at  every  evolution. 
But  in  those  old  days  the  marines 
were,  on  many  occasions,  frankly  in 
the  way  on  shipboard.  They  didn’t 
help  coal  ship  or  take  part  in  any  such 
rough  work,  and  they  didn’t  drill  at 
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ANOTHER  MEMBER  OF  ’81— GEORGE  BAR- 
NETT AT  THE  TIME  OF  GRADUATION. 


GEN.  BARNETT  CAN  STILL  WEAR  HIS  MID- 
SHIPMAN'S JACKET  OF  40  YEARS  AGO. 
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Harris  Sr  Ewing 

MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  BARNETT.  U.S.M.C., 
COMMANDING  THE  MARINE  CORPS. 


the  great  guns  or  in  the  small  boats, 
or  with  the  sails  Marine  officers 
came  from  civil  life  and  had  not  the 
technical  training  of  the  Annapolis 
men,  and  so  were  not  generally  pre- 
pared to  teach  their  men  the  duties  of 
the  professional  sailor. 

It  became  obvious  that  to  make  the 
Marine  Corps  a homogeneous  part  of 
the  fighting  navy  it  would  be  necessary 
to  officer  that  corps,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, by  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy  who  could  instruct  their 
men  in  all  that  the  bluejacket  was 
taught,  and  who  could,  besides, 
fraternize  with  the  naval  officers  and 


COL.  ALBERT  S.  McLEMORE,  U.S.M.C. 


the  sailors  and  stifle  the  grow'ng 
prejudice  against  the  marines. 

In  July,  1883,  a group  of  Naval 
Academy  graduates  were  appointed 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Very  soon  their  influence 
began  to  be  felt  and  the  marines  began 
to  drill  at  the  main  battery  guns  and 
to  handle  the  ship’s  boats  and  to  take 
their  regular  place  and  turn  in  all  the 
ship’s  work  and  routine.  Gradually 
other  Naval  Academy  men  went  into 
the  corps  and,  slowly,  its  work  was 
changed  until  now  it  is  merely  a 
specialized  branch  of  the  navy  proper, 
and  all  the  old  harmful  ill-feeling  has 
gone. 

In  the  regular  course  of  promotion 
these  Naval  Academy  men  have, 
after  thirty-four  years  of  service  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  risen  to  be  its 
ranking  officers;  and  as  increased  rank 
and  responsibilities  have  come  to 


COL.  CHARLES  A.  DOYEN.  IN  COMMAND  OF 
THE  2,700  MARINES  “SOMEWHERE  IN 
FRANCE." 


them  they  have  steadily  widened  the 
usefulness  and  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  corps 

So,  when  the  President  authorized 
the  sending  of  the  Fifth  Marine 
Regiment  to  France,  we  saw  the  new 
Marine  Corps — Naval  Academyized 
— take  up  the  duty  in  real  navy 
fashion,  organized  and  commanded  by 
former  navy  men,  and  backed  and 
applauded  by  a navy  which  recognizes 
the  marines  as  of  their  own  family, 
flesh  and  blood. 

Of  those  who  entered  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1883,  Major  General  George 
Barnett  is  Commandant  of  the  corps, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion and  assembly  of  the  expedition- 
ary force.  His  classmate,  Brigadier 


Harris  Sr  Ewing 

BRIG.  GEN.  C.  H.  LAUCHHEIMER,  U.S.M.C 
ADJUTANT  AND  INSPECTOR. 


General  Charles  H.  Lauchheimer,  is 
the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  details  of  the  work. 
Another  classmate,  Colonel  Charles 
A.  Doyen,  is  in  actual  command  of  the 
fighting  force.  These  three  men  and 
the  other  marine  officers  of  their  class 
(U.S.N.A.,  1881)  and  those  of  the 
classes  closely  following  that  date,  are 
the  makers  of  the  new  Marine  Corps, 
one  of  the  readiest  and  most  mobile 
military  forces  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Henry  C.  Haines,  also  of 
the  class  of  1881,  is  the  Assistant 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  in  Charge  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  while  other  Naval 
Academy  men — generally  of  somewhat 
younger  classes — have  risen  to  the 
most  important  line  and  staff  position 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  have  carried 
with  them  efficiency  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Navy  Department. 
Brigadier  General  John  A.  Lejeune 
(U  S.N.A.,  1888)  is  aide  to  General 
Barnett,  and  has  recently  had  special 
charge  of  the  details  involved  in  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  corps 
from  17,500  to  30,000. 

In  the  line  of  the  Marine  Corps  the 
first  twenty  officers  are  graduates  of 
Annapolis.  The  heads  of  all  the  staff 
departments  are  also  Naval  Academy 
men,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Quarter- 
master’s Department,  of  which  the 
Chief  is  Brigadier  General  Charles  L. 
McCawley,  the  able  and  efficient  son 
of  the  late  Colonel  Charles  G. 
McCawley,  who,  as  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  inaugurated  the 
new  order  of  things  and  brought  in  the 
Naval  Academy  graduates  in  1883. 
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Press  Illustrating  Service,  Inc. 

THE  SOUTH  GROWS  AND  SHIPS  TO  NORTHERN  PORTS  QUANTITIES  OF  YELLOW  PINE.  WOODEN  SHIPS  ARE  BUILT  IN  SOUTHERN  PORTS 

HERE  ARE  THREE  IN  A JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA.  SHIPYARD. 


Press  Illustrating  Service,  Inc. 

LOOKING  AFT  IN  A WOODEN  VESSEL  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.  HER  FRAM  E TI M BERS  ARE  HEAVY  AND  CLOSELY  SPACED.  INTHECENTER 
ARE  THE  KEELSONS.  THE  CEILING  (THE  INTERNAL  PLANKING)  AND  "THICK  STRAKES"  ARE  BEING  PUT  IN  PLACE.  A GREAT  DEAL 

OF  CROOKED  TIMBER  IS  NEEDED  FOR  SUCH  CRAFT. 
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M.  Rosenfeld,  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  PATROL  BOATS  BUILT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  THEY  ARE  60  FEET  LONG  AND  10  FEET  WIDE  AND  EACH  IS 
POWERED  WITH  A PAIR  OF  8-CYLINDER  6?<x7K  DUESENBERG  MOTORS.  THESE  BOATS  HAVE  EXCEEDED  THEIR  CONTRACT  SPEED  OF 


29 K KNOTS. 


ENGLAND  MOBILIZED  HER  FLEET  OF  STEAM  TRAWLERS  AND  SET  THEM  TO  MINE  SWEEPING  AND  PATROL  WORK.  WE  HAVE  BUT  FEW 
OF  THIS  TYPE  BUT  THEY  ARE  IN  SERVICE.  MINE  SWEEPING  IS  DANGEROUS  ENOUGH  TO  SATISFY  THE  MOST  DARING. 
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THE  MARINES  ARE  THE  FIRST  MEN  ASHORE  AND  ONE  OF  THEIR  SPECIALTIES  IS  LANDING  ON  THE  BEACH  AND  SEIZING  A 

BASE  TO  BE  TURNED  OVER  LATER  TO  THE  ARMY. 


THE  MARINE  MUST  KNOW  HOW  TO  SIGNAL.  AND  HE  HAS 
NERVE  ENOUGH  TO  DO  IT.  UNDER  FIRE,  STANDING  WITH 
HIS  BACK  TO  THE  ENEMY. 


Tirsi  "to  FigSk-fc  ! 


IT  IS  THE  PROUD  BOAST  OF  OUR  SEA  SOLDIERS  THAT  THEY 
ARE  FIRST  TO  FIGHT.  THEY  HAVE  FOUND  TROUBLE  IN 
EVERY  CORNER  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
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Making  Marine  Corps  Posters 

By  Captain  Ross  E.  Rowell,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

In  Charge  of  Marine  Corps  Publicity  Bureau 

Photographs  from  the  Marine  Corps  Publicity  Bureau 


pOSTER  advertising — in  its 
relation  to  recruiting — has 
two  values,  one  commer- 
cial, the  other  artistic.  By 
commercial  value  I mean  the  power 
of  the  poster  to  lead  to  the  recruiting 
station  men  who  will  enlist.  By 
artistic  value  I mean  the  power  of  the 
poster  to  let  folks  know  what  you 
mean,  whether  it  leads  them  to  the 
recruiting  station  or  not.  The  blend- 
ing of  these  two  values,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Publicity  Bureau  in 
getting  out  its  posters. 

Our  message  to  the  public,  via  the 
poster  route,  has  been  that  a marine  is 
a soldier— not  a sailor,  although  he 
performs  duties  by  sea  as  well  as  land. 
But  first  and  foremost  we  have  tried 


to  impress  on  the 
public  the  fact  that 
United  States  Ma- 
rines are  always 
first  in  defense  by 
land  or  sea;  in  short, 
that  they  are  “First 
to  Fight”.  How 
to  impress  these 
thingsand  yet  make 
our  posters  strik- 
ingly handsome 
in  design  and  exe- 
cution has  been  our 
mindful  purpose. 

I should  like  to 
offer  here  a little 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  CORPS  IS  INSCRIBED  ‘‘FROM  TRIPOLI  TO 
THE  HALLS  OF  THE  MONTEZUMAS”,  BUT  THEY  HAVE  CAR- 
RIED THE  COLORS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FORMOSA, 
KOREA,  AND  ALL  OF  THE  SEVEN  SEAS. 


thought  which  is 
closely  related  to 
what  I have  al- 
ready said.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  not  the 
d i rec t pull  that 
makes  for  the 
greatest  success  in 
poster  advertising. 
I don’t  mean  to 
say,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  such 
thing  as  direct  and 
immediate  results, 
but  I do  say  that 
direct  and  imme- 
diate results  are 
secondary  in  im- 
portance to  the  ac- 


complishments wrought  by  the  con- 
stantly repeated  name,  phrase,  or  trade 
mark.  It  is  the  long  pull  rather  than 
the  direct  pull  that  counts.  We  have 
made  “First  to  Fight ” count  through 
plugging  away  for  more  than  a year. 

We  had  that  “First  to  Fight”, 
“First  In  Defense  On  Land  Or  Sea” 
to  start  with  and  we  stuck  to  them 
straight  through.  It  is  the  keynote  of 
our  message — the  heart  of  our  poster. 

And  now,  just  a word  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  poster.  It  really 
has  a philosophy,  one  that  is  as  new 
to-day  as  it  was  years  ago — ■ a philoso- 
phy that  will  remain  sound  so  long  as 
men  live  and  breathe.  The  poster  is 
based  on  the  profound  principle  that 
there  is  more  power  in  constant 
repetition  than  in  reason  itself.  The 


LANDING  ON  THE  BEACH  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  TROPICS, 
READY  TO  FIGHT  ON  THE  INSTANT  OR  MERELY  TO  DO 
POLICE  WORK. 
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human  mind  is  nat- 
urally indolent.  For 
the  most  part  we  only 
think  we  think.  We 
take  most  things  for 
granted.  We  are  act- 
uated not  so  much 
by  reason  as  by  dic- 
tation. We  believe 
what  we  are  told  to 
believe.  We  do  what 
we  are  told  to  do. 
We  buy  what  we  are 
told  to  buy.  We  en- 
list where  we  are  told 
to  enlist. 

Men  have  a fond 
way  of  declaring  that 
they  do  all  their  own 
thinking  — but  they 
do  not.  And  in  many 
ways  it  is  well  that 
they  don’t,  for  if  they 
did  they  would  often 
think  wrong.  Profes- 
sor James  gave  every- 
body a queer  shock  a 
few  years  ago  by  ex- 
plaining that  even  at 
our  best  we  are  only 
about  half  awake. 


mands  an  expenditure  of  brains,  energy7 
and  skill  second  to  no  other  ve- 
hicle of  advertising.  It  is  an  un- 
ceasing grind  and  sometimes  seems 
too  much  for  one  inexperienced  in  (or 
rather  just  learning)  the  game.  How- 
ever, with  our  “First  to  Fight” 
slogan  we  have  much  to  work  with. 

The  late  Howard  Pyle,  probably  the 
greatest  of  all  American  illustrators, 
declared  that  “modern  illustration,  in- 
cluding such  strictly  commercial  work 
as  advertisement  drawing,  useful  cer- 
tainly, and  capable  of  the  finest 
treatment,  may  be  the  unassuming 
foundation  of  a school  of  American 
art.”  So,  if  your  eye  is  offended  by 
our  “First  to  Fight”  posters  please 
do  not  judge  harshly,  for  recruits  in 
sufficient  numbers  have  come  to  our 
recruiting  stations  to  warrant  what 
we  have  done. 

“ Every  idea  of  an  action,  ” someone 
has  fittingly  said,  “has  a natural 
tendency  to  go  over  into  the  action 
itself.”  By  subtle  experiments  it  has 
been  proved  that  you  cannot  think  of 
doing  a thing  without  in  some  degree 
beginning  to  do  it. 

And  that  is  the  whyfore  of  the 
Marine  Corps  poster. 


THE  MARINES’  MOTTO  "SEMPER  FIDELIS”  HAS  BEEN  LI\  ED 
UP  TO  ON  A THOUSAND  OCCASIONS  ON  LAND  AND  SEA.  THEY 
HAVE  NEVER  FLUNKED  AND  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF  RUNNING. 


FIRST  IN  ALWAYS 

THE  FIGHT - FAITHFUL- 

BE  A U.S.  MARINE! 


THIS  POSTER  HAS  ATTRACTED  A GOOD 
DEAL  OF  ATTENTION.  WITH  THE  FLAG 
BEHIND  HIM  THE  ALERT  MARINE  REITER- 
ATES THE  STRIKING  SLOGAN  AND  THE 
MOTTO  OF  THE  CORPS. 


Horace  Greeley 
had  the  idea  in  his 
“Reiterate,  reiter- 
ate; reiterate.  ” 

It  is  the  repeated 
catch  phrase,  the 
slogan,  that  tri- 
umphs oftenest. 
The  cry  of  “ Rum, 
Romanism, and  Re- 
bel 1 ion  ” defeated 
Blaine,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  electri- 
fied a hundred  mil- 
lion with  his  “ My 
hat  is  in  the  ring.  ” 
There  is  nothing 
so  public  as  an  ar- 
tistic poster  con- 
spicuously hung. 
Nothing  so  perfect- 
ly personifies  pub- 
licity. But  the 
past  twenty-five 
years  have  wit- 
nessed wonderful 
changes  in  it.  To 
keep  up  to  the  times 
in  present  day  pos- 
ter methods  de- 


ACTIVE 
SERVICE 
ON  LAND 
AND  SEA 


ENLIST  AT 


THIS  MARINE  SERGEANT.  A REAL  HE  MAN,  LOOKS  OVER  THE 
PROSPECTIVE  RECRUIT  AND  PROMISES  ACTIVE  SERVICE  ON 
LAND  AND  SEA. 
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FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  IN  THE  “NAVAL  MONUMENT"  PUBLISHED  IN  1816. 


The  Chase  and  Escape  of  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution,  July  17-20,  1812 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 


OF  all  the  ships  that  have  sailed 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution  stands 
preeminent  as  the  symbol  of  naval 
victory. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
record  the  beginnings  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  deeds  and  characters  of 
their  founders,  their  aspirations  and 
ideals;  for  from  them  all  our  nation 
has  grown  to  be  great  and  strong,  the 
bearer  of  the  torch  of  liberty,  the 
lighthouse  of  the  sea  of  humanity. 

Our  fight  for  liberty  was  long,  three 
score  years  and  more,  and  ended  only 
with  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
called  “The  Second  War  of  American 
Independence.  ” 

George  Washington,  Father  of  His 
Country,  Father  of  the  Navy. 

Major  George  Washington  won  the 
first  battle  for  American  liberty  at 
Great  Meadows  in  1 754. 

General  George  Washington  com- 
manded our  armies  in  the  war  that 
gave  us  national  life  and  made  the 


flag  of  America  respectable  among  the 
flags  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Citizen  George  Washington  led  the 
Convention  of  1787  that  adopted  the 
constitution,  our  plan  of  government 
and  the  charter  of  our  liberty. 

President  George  Washington  put 
that  plan  in  successful  operation  and 
started  our  country  on  its  upward 
way,  from  which  it  has  not  departed. 

President  Washington  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  authorized,  in  1794, 
six  frigates  to  defend  American  ships 
and  sailors  on  the  seas.  The  three 
ships  built  were:  the  United  States,  at 
Philadelphia;  the  Constellation,  at 
Baltimore;  the  Constitution,  at  Boston. 

The  Constitution  was  launched 
October  21,  1797,  164  days  after  the 
United  States,  and  44  days  after  the 
Constellation.  These  three  launchings 
are  in  the  same  chronological  order  as 
the  beginnings  of  the  nation,  the  flag, 
and  the  constitution,  in  1776,  1777  and 
1787,  for  which  trinity  the  three  good 
ships  were  named. 

Thus,  our  Navy,  heritage  from  our 


fathers,  is  sanctified  by  the  memory 
and  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  our  first 
great  citizen,  soldier,  and  statesman — 
George  Washington. 

The  U.S.S.  Constitution 

We  may  believe  that  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution  from  the  beginning  was 
guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  or 
we  may  believe  that  “God  helps  them 
that  help  themselves.  ” 

We  know  that  the  Constitution  three 
times  sailed  out  from  Boston  to  victory 
over  British  ships,  under  Hull,  Bain- 
bridge  and  Stewart,  and  that  she  three 
times  escaped  from  capture  by  British 
squadrons. 

We  could  better  consider  that  her 
victories  and  escapes  were  because  our 
brave  and  resourceful  sailors  helped 
themselves,  and  thank  Providence  for 
the  skillful  designer,  the  sound  tim- 
bers and  guns,  the  good  shipbuilders, 
ropemakers,  riggers,  sailmakers,  and 
powdermakers  of  our  own  dear  land 
and  people;  and  most  of  all  for  the 
final  decision  of  our  government  to 
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send  our  fighting  ships  to  sea.  Upon 
each  and  all  of  these  hang  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
them  we  praise  God  and  man. 

The.  Navy  Preceding  the  War  of  1812 

The  early  dawn  of  the  American 
Navy  in  the  Revolutionary  War  fore- 
told a glorious  day.  The  deeds  of 
Jones,  Barry  and  Biddle  shone  like 
the  morning  stars.  Then  Truxtun  in 
the  Constellation  flashed  in  the  public 
eye. 

The  scene  shifted  to  Tripoli,  where 
Preble  and  Decatur  went  into  the  hail 
of  iron;  where  Somers,  Israel  and 
Wadsworth  kindled  their  own  funeral 
pyre  and  disappeared  in  a blaze  of 
glory. 

England  and  France  were  at  war, 
except  for  a brief  interval,  from  1792 
to  1815.  France  was  defeated  on  the 
sea,  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805. 

Naturally  American  sympathy  was 
with  France,  for  with  her  aid  America 
had  become  a nation.  The  Treaty  of 
Alliance  with  France,  February  6, 
1778,  was  abandoned  by  Washington 
for  the  Jay  Treaty  with  England, 
1795,  and  this  led  to  the  French 
spoliations  and  to  our  short  naval  war 
with  France,  1798-1800.  England 
seized  our  ships  and  our  sailors  and 
issued  Orders  in  Council,  while  Na- 
poleon gave  French  Decrees.  These 
orders  and  decrees  crippled  the  com- 
merce and  power  of  America.  Eng- 
land was  accounted  the  greater  of- 
fender by  far. 

When  the  War  of  1812,  against 
England,  was  proclaimed  the  fol- 
lowing causes  were  set  forth: 

1.  Tampering  with  the  Indians  and 
urging  them  to  attack  our  citizens  on 
the  frontier. 

2.  Interfering  with  our  trade  by 
Orders  in  Council. 

3.  Putting  cruisers  off  our  ports  to 
stop  and  search  our  vessels. 

4.  Impressing  our  sailors,  of  whom 
more  than  six  thousand  were  in  the 
British  service. 

Over  every  American  sailor  hung 
the  fear  of  the  British  Navy.  The 
British  prison  hulks  and  pest  ships  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  facts 
black  and  bitter. 

A British  squadron  had  taken  fifty- 
five  American  sailors  from  the  U.S.S. 
Baltimore  in  1798. 

H.B.M.S.  Leopard  fired  on  the  help- 
less U.S.S.  Chesapeake  in  1807,  forced 
her  surrender  after  many  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  took  from  her 
decks  four  of  her  crew,  alleged  to  be 


British  deserters.  It  was  reported 
that  each  of  these  men  was  flogged 
with  five  hundred  lashes.  One  was 
hanged,  one  died,  and  two  were  re- 
stored to  the  United  States  in  1811 
with  the  disavowal  of  the  British 
Government,  too  tardy  for  any  effect. 

H.B.M.S.  Guerriere,  on  May  1, 
1811,  off  New  York,  took  from  the 
American  merchant  brig  Spitfire  John 
Diggio,  a native  of  Maine.  Com- 
modore John  Rodgers,  U.S.N.,  in  the 
U.S.S.  President,  passed  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,  May  14,  in  search  of  the 
Guerriere,  and  on  May  16,  when  some 
forty  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Henry, 
discovered  a vessel  of  war  standing 
toward  him.  The  stranger  soon  stood 
away  and  Rodgers  sailed  after  her, 
thinking  her  to  be  the  Guerriere,  not 
having  heard  that  other  British  war 
vessels  were  on  our  coast.  About 
8.30  P.  M.  the  President  was  close  on 
the  weather  beam  of  the  stranger, 
demanding  “What  ship  is  that?” 
A sharp  exchange  of  broadsides  fol- 
lowed, and  at  9.00  P.  M.  Rodgers 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
vessel  was  a ship  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty.  He  gave  the  name  of  his 
own  ship,  ceased  all  firing,  and  lay  to 
for  the  night  with  lights  displayed, 
ready  to  help  the  adversary.  At 
8.00  A.  M.,  the  17th,  Rodgers  sent 
a boat  and  officer  to  express  his 
regrets  and  offer  assistance.  On  the 
return  of  the  boat  Rodgers  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  vessel  was 
H.B.M.S.  Little  Belt,  formerly  a 
Danish  vessel  of  22  guns  captured  at 
Copenhagen  by  the  British.  The 
Little  Belt  had  thirty-two  killed  and 
wounded.  The  President  had  a boy 
wounded,  the  only  casualty. 

An  American  court  of  inquiry  found 
that  the  Little  Belt  fired  the  first  shot 
and  Rodger’s  action  was  approved. 

Many  American  newspapers  warmly 
supported  Rodgers’  conduct.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federalist  prints  cen- 
sured him.  Some  blamed  him  for 
chasing  and  hailing  a British  vessel  on 
the  high  seas  and  others  for  pursuing 
a ship  after  sunset.  Several  Federalist 
newspapers  espoused  the  British  side. 

These  details  are  given  in  explana- 
tion of  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  time, 
particularly  of  the  intense  resent- 
ment of  American  sailors  against 
England  for  her  actions  in  suppressing 
“free  trade  and  sailors’  rights.” 

On  June  1,  1812,  President  Madison 
sent  to  the  Congress  a long  list  of  the 
international  wrongs  endured  at  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain.  On  June  4, 


the  House,  by  a vote  of  79  to  49,  de- 
clared a state  of  war  to  exist.  The  bill 
was  amended  and  passed  in  the 
Senate,  June  17,  by  a vote  of  19  to  13. 
The  next  day  the  House  passed  the 
bill,  the  President  signed  it,  and  the 
war  was  formally  begun — June  18, 
1812. 

The  Navy  was  ordered  to  sea  June 
22,  1812,  in  spite  of  those  who  wished 
otherwise. 

The  Chesapeake-Leopard  outrage,  in 
1807,  had  aroused  the  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  that  had  given  the  Navy 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
years  1807-1812,  and  had  in  a measure 
prepared  it  for  war,  in  spite  of  those 
who  wished  otherwise. 

The  divided  sentiment  in  America 
did  not  exist  in  the  Navy.  The 
Naval  Monument,  published  in  1816, 
presents  a summary  of  the  American 
Navy,  its  purpose,  its  deeds,  its  spirit 
of  loyalty,  in  the  War  of  1812.  A 
paragraph  is  as  follows:  “No  en- 
couragement should  ever  be  withheld 
from  a navy  on  account  of  the  pre- 
tended nature  of  the  war  in  which  it 
is  engaged.  Nelson  at  Copenhagen 
was  as  brave  as  at  Trafalgar,  and  he 
was  rewarded  as  much.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  war  must,  of 
necessity  and  forever,  be  left  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  for  settle- 
ment. War  once  declared,  the  ordi- 
nary struggles  between  party  and 
party  should  give  way  to  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things  the  declara- 
tion produces.  The  question  is  now 
no  longer  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
but  between  the  country  and  the 
enemy,  native  and  foreigner.  ‘At 
least,’  said  Admiral  Blake,  ‘let  us  keep 
foreigners  from  fooling  us. 

The  famous  exploits  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  in  the  War  of  1812,  began 
with  the  escape  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution  from  a British 
squadron  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
July  17-20,  1812,  and  the  capture  of 
H.B.M.S.  Guerriere,  by  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution,  700  miles  east  of  Boston  a 
month  later. 

The  Constitution,  under  Captain 
Isaac  Hull,  sailed  from  Washington, 
June  21,  1812,  three  days  after  war 
was  declared,  took  on  stores  and  many 
new  men  near  Annapolis,  drilled  and 
maneuvered  for  a few  days  in  the 
Chesapeake,  and  received  her  last 
hundred  new  men  July  1 1.  She  sailed 
out  of  the  Bay  on  July  12  and  headed 
northward  to  join  the  American 
squadron  under  Commodore  John 
Rodgers,  at  New  York. 
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On  July  17,  at  2 F.  M.,  when  about 
eighteen  miles  off  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey,  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  Hull 
sighted  the  British  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Broke  where  he  had  hoped  to 
meet  the  American  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Rodgers.  The  chase  began 
and  continued  long,  near  sixty  hours, 
until  8 A.  M.,  July  20. 

Outsailing  and  outwitting  the  enemy 
(five  large  ships,  one  brig  and  a 
schooner)  the  Constitution  ran  away 
and  lived  to  fight  another  day. 

Commodore  Rodgers,  with  his 
squadron,  sailed  from  New  York, 
June  21,  crossed  the  Atlantic  nearly 
to  Europe  and  was  off  Madeira  July 
21.  On  August  31  he  arrived  at 
Boston  where  he  found  the  Constitu- 
tion, just  in  with  the  glorious  news  of 
her  capture  of  the  Guerriere. 

The  exultation  over  the  victory  of 
the  Constitution  was  unbounded. 
Nothing  had  been  expected  of  the 
Navy.  The  talk  of  secession  and 
dismal  predictions  of  disaster  had 
led  the  people  to  believe  that  our 
country  was  impotent  against  the 
greatest  sea  power  of  the  world.  But 
the  charm  was  broken.  We  could 
sail  faster  and  fight  better  than  the 
enemy.  Here  was  a victory  to  unite 
all  parties,  a glory  which  belonged  to 
the  people  as  a whole,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  some  of  the  people  seemed 
to  have  gone  mad.  At  a triumphal 
dinner  in  Boston  the  diners  drank 
seventeen  toasts.  One  of  them  indi- 
cates the  divided  political  opinion  of 
the  time  and  suggests  the  patriotism 
of  the  occasion: 

“The  American  Nation:  May 
danger  from  abroad  insure  union 
at  home.  ” 

The  chase  and  escape  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  sequel,  her  capture 
of  the  Guerriere,  were  of  tremendous 
effect  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
England  the  surprise  and  gloom  over 
the  disaster  to  British  arms  was  as 
great  as  the  abuse  heaped  on  America. 
“A  few  fir-built  frigates  manned  by  a 
handful  of  bastards  and  outlaws”  was 
British  comment.  In  America,  the 
Constitution  of  the  sea  became  a 
symbol  of  The  Constitution  of  the 
Nation,  and  is  so  to  this  day. 

The  Chase 

The  Constitution  at  2 P.  M.,  Friday, 
July  17,  1812,  sighted  four  sails.  At 
3,  sounded  in  18 fathoms.  At  3.15, 
tacked  to  the  east.  At  4.00  a ship 
in  sight,  bearing  N.E.,  standing  down 
for  us,  and  three  ships  and  a brig 
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N.N.W.  on  the  starboard  tack.  At 
6.30  got  a light  breeze,  from  the 
southward  and  eastward.  At  7.30, 
beat  to  quarters  and  cleared  ship  for 
action.  At  8.00,  light  airs.  At  10.30, 
made  the  private  signals  of  the  day. 
At  11.15,  hauled  down  the  signals,  not 
having  been  answered,  and  made  sail 
by  the  wind  with  starboard  tacks  on 
board. 

At  4.00  A.  M.,  the  ship  (sighted  at 
4.00  P.  M.  above,  later  proved  to  be 
the  Guerriere ),  made  a signal.  At 
5.00,  discovered  another  sail  astern, 
making  two  frigates  off  our  lee- 
quarter,  and  two  frigates  and  a ship- 
of-the-line,  one  brig  and  one  schooner, 
astern. 

The  chase  was  on.  The  foregoing 
details,  except  the  few  words  in  paren- 
theses, are  from  the  log  of  the  Con- 
stitution; a pen-picture  four  score  and 
five  years  old,  written  in  simple 
words  of  the  sea;  the  opening  scene 
of  an  heroic  drama  of  old  ocean  in 
which  the  virtuous  heroes  of  America 
escaped  the  heavy  villains  of  England. 

Ben-Hur  gained  the  strength  of 
wrist,  hand  and  thigh  at  the  galleys, 
and  by  that  strength  he  destroyed 
Messala  who  had  inflicted  upon  him 
the  injustice  of  the  galleys.  On  the 
Constitution  were  the  men  who  had 
felt  the  injustice  of  England  in  time 
of  peace,  and  feared  all  the  more  what 
she  would  do  in  time  of  war.  Cap- 
tain Hull’s  father,  Joseph  Hull,  died 
in  the  pest-ship  Jersey  from  cruel 
treatment.  From  captain  down,  the 
injustice  of  England  was  strength  to 
the  hand,  wrist,  thigh  and  brain  of 
every  man  on  the  Constitution. 

Off  San  Domingo,  in  1799,  Lieu- 
tenant Hull,  in  the  Constitution,  had 
raced  a British  frigate  to  windward, 
against  the  trade  winds,  from  dawn  to 
sunset  and  won  a cask  of  Madeira. 
Captain  Hull,  commanding  the  Con- 
stitution, at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Portsmouth,  England,  November, 
1811,  was  threatened  by  the  British 
squadron.  When  the  Constitution 
shifted  her  anchorage,  British  frigates 
moved  to  positions  near  him  so  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  fouling. 
The  American  Navy,  officers  and 
sailors  too,  had  learned  a lesson  from 
the  Chesapeake  affair  of  1807  and  after 
that  were  always  prepared.  When 
expecting  attack  in  Portsmouth,  the 
men  being  at  quarters,  an  officer 
passed  along  the  gun  deck  and  told  the 
men  if  there  was  a fight  it  would  be  in 
their  quarrel  and  that  he  expected 
good  service  from  them.  “Let  the 


quarter-deck  look  out  for  the  colors,” 
was  the  answer,  “and  we  will  look  out 
for  the  guns.”  The  Constitution  was 
followed  to  sea  by  a squadron  and 
outsailed  them  all  except  one.  After 
leading  this  ship  a long  distance  ahead 
of  the  others,  Captain  Hull  hove  to, 
with  men  at  quarters,  hoping  for  an 
engagement.  “If  that  fellow  wants 
to  fight,”  said  Hull,  “we  won’t 
disappoint  him.  ” The  British  frigate 
drew  near,  observed  Hull’s  arrange- 
ments, and  although  there  was  the 
same  reason  for  attacking  as  in  the 
assault  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  British 
ship’s  object,  according  to  Fenimore 
Cooper,  “fortunately  proved  to  be 
amicable.”  This  chasing  British  fri- 
gate is  said  to  have  been  the  Guerriere, 
and  the  story  is  told  that  Hull  wagered 
her  captain,  Dacres,  a hat  that  the 
Constitution  would  whip  the  Guerriere 
if  the  occasion  ever  offered.  The 
beaver  hat  was  then  the  official  head- 
dress of  a captain  in  the  navy. 

At  5.15  A.  M.  it  fell  quite  calm  and 
the  Constitution  hoisted  out  her  boats 
and  sent  them  ahead  to  tow.  Two 
guns,  a 24-pounder  and  an  18- 
pounder,  were  shifted  to  the  spar-deck 
and  two  guns  were  run  out  of  the 
cabin  windows  to  fire  astern  at  the 
enemy,  who  seemed  to  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  ocean  with  his  canvas. 

There  were  the  Africa,  64,  Shannon, 
38,  Belvidera,  38,  Guerriere,  38,  JEolus, 
32,  brig  Nautilus,  12  (just  captured 
July  16),  and  a captured  merchant 
schooner.  The  figures  denote  the 
number  of  guns  the  ship  was  designed 
to  carry,  but,  in  fact  each  vessel  car- 
ried 30  per  cent  more.  The  U.S.S. 
Nautilus  had  done  famous  service  at 
Tripoli,  under  Richard  Somers,  and 
was  the  first  capture  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

At  6.00  the  Constitution  s head 
was  hauled  around  to  the  south. 
The  sounding  lead  showed  26  fathoms 
of  water,  and  at  7.00  a kedge  (an  iron 
anchor  weighing  500  pounds  or  more) 
was  carried  ahead  nearly  a mile  by 
the  boats  and  dropped  overboard. 
The  ship’s  crew  hauled  in  on  the  line 
attached  to  the  anchor  and  thus 
pulled  the  ship  slowly  ahead.  This  is 
called  warping.  The  enemy  was  gain- 
ing, using  sweeps  and  towing  by  boats. 
The  Constitution  fired  astern  at  7.30. 
At  9.00  the  nearest  frigate  began  firing. 

At  this  time  it  was  observed  that 
the  nearest  frigate,  the  Shannon,  on 
which  the  British  had  put  most  of 
their  boats,  was  coming  up  fast.  A 
breeze  sprang  up  and  the  beautiful 
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WHEN  THE  SQUALL  STRUCK  HULL  SHORTENED  SAIL.  AS  IT  PASSED  THE  BRITISH  SAW  THE  CONSTITUTION  FLYING  AWAY  FROM  THEM 

"STEERING  FREE  AT  THE  RATE  OF  ELEVEN  KNOTS.” 


manner  in  which  Hull  took  advantage 
of  it  excited  the  admiration  even  of 
the  enemy.  Sails  were  trimmed,  the 
boats  were  dropped  alongside  and  all 
were  hoisted  clear  of  the  water  with 
as  much  steadiness  as  if  at  drill.  It 
fell  calm  in  an  hour  and  Hull  pumped 
overboard  2,335  gallons  of  fresh  water, 
sent  out  the  boats  again  to  tow  and 
used  every  means  to  urge  the  ship 
through  the  water.  Occasional  firing 
on  either  side  did  little  damage.  For 
hours  they  toiled,  the  Constitution  s 
men  keeping  ahead  by  prodigious 
exertions,  warping,  towing  and  wetting 
down  the  sails.  At  11.00  P.  M.  a 
light  air  came  to  fill  the  sails,  boats 
were  hoisted  again,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weary  hours  the  sailors 
had  a little  sleep.  So  passed  the 
second  night. 

The  following  day  a strange  ship 
appeared ; the  British  ships  hoisted  the 
American  Hag  and  Hull  set  the  Eng- 
lish ensign  by  way  of  warning  to  the 
stranger.  At  noon  the  Constitu- 
tion was  about  two  miles  ahead  of  the 
nearest  vessel,  and  a pleasant  breeze 
came  to  increase  her  lead.  Every 
trick  that  is  known  to  seamen  was 
used  to  force  the  ships  ahead.  At 


4.00  P.  M.  four  ships  were  in  chase 
astern  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Escape 

At  a little  before  7.00  P.  M.  a heavy 
squall  of  wind  and  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning,  rolled  over  the  ocean  to- 
ward the  devoted  ships,  striking  the 
Constitution  first.  Hull  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  the  coolness  and  discre- 
tion that  he  had  displayed  throughout 
the  whole  affair.  The  men  were  sta- 
tioned and  every  rope  kept  fast  to  the 
last  moment.  Just  before  the  squall 
struck  his  ship  and  hid  her  from  the 
enemy,  the  order  was  given  “Clew  up 
and  clew  down” — the  usual  procedure 
in  shortening  sail  quickly  to  a heavy 
blow.  The  watchful  British,  knowing 
Hull’s  skill  as  a seaman,  saw  him 
apparently  in  great  danger  and  con- 
fusion as  if  not  a stitch  of  canvas 
could  be  carried.  They  hastened  to 
get  in  their  own  sails  and  make  all 
snug  for  the  approaching  storm. 

Hull  was  as  cool  as  a cucumber. 
When  he  felt  the  force  ot  the  wind  he 
“sheeted  home  in  the  teeth  of  the 
squall,”  set  all  sail  that  could  lie  car- 
ried and  in  a few  minutes  the  ship 
was  rushing  through  the  water  with 


great  rapidity.  Not  a boat  did  he  cut 
adrift.  With  the  most  consummate 
skill  he  personally  attended  to 
everything,  hoisting  in  all  boats; 
even  when  making  ten  knots  and  his 
ship  pursued  by  an  enemy,  the  boats 
were  safely  taken  from  the  water 
without  mishap.  This  is  a fact  that 
will  appear  astonishing  to  a seaman; 
and  Hull  was  the  only  person  in  the 
ship  who  conceived  it  feasible. 

By  a stratagem,  Hull  deceived  the 
enemy  into  thinking  him  borne  down 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.  When  the 
squall,  in  an  hour,  had  passed  over, 
the  British  ships — under  short  sail 
and  close-reefed  topsails  and  at  slow 
speed — saw  the  Constitution  flying 
away  from  them  “steering  free  at  the 
rate  of  eleven  knots”.  Thus  was  the 
crisis  passed  and  Hull  had  met  it  like 
the  perfect  seaman  that  he  was. 

At  8.00  A.  M.  the  next  morning  the 
nearest  of  the  British  ships  was  more 
than  12  miles  astern  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  hauled  away  to  the  north- 
ward fully  satisfied  by  a trial  that  had 
lasted  nearly  three  days  and  as  many 
nights,  under  all  the  circumstances 
that  can  attend  naval  maneuvers,  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  overtaking  their 
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enemy.  The  British  squadron  spent 
three  whole  days  in  picking  up  the 
boats  they  had  cast  adrift  when  Hull’s 
squall  struck  them. 

The  Constitution  with  a crew  mainly 
of  green  sailors,  but  strong  in  body 
and  spirit  and  with  fine  officers — 
Captain  Hull,  Charles  Morris,  first 
lieutenant,  and  John  C.  Alywin, 
sailing  master  — had  outmaneu- 
vered,  outwitted  and  outsailed  the 
crack  British  squadron. 


SEA  POWER 

The  captain  of  the  Belvidera,  July 
20,  1812,  wrote:  “Nothing  can  exceed 
my  mortification  from  the  extraordi- 
nary escape  of  the  American  frigate.  ” 

The  realm  of  the  mind  is  more  real 
than  kingdoms  of  iron  and  gold. 

The  chase  and  escape  of  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution,  July  17-20,  1812,  was  a 
contest  of  wit,  wisdom  and  sailors’ 
skill  whose  story  rolled  around  the 
world  to  the  glory  of  America  and 
Americans.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 


Old  Navy  that  filled  the  minds  of  men 
of  the  time  and  that  spirit  still  lives. 
Admiral  Mahan,  replying  to  the  toast 
“The  New  Navy,”  said: 

“In  the  broadest  sense,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  New  Navy.  It  is 
only  the  Old  Navy  that  has  adapted 
itself  to  new  conditions.” 

And  so  the  old  Constitution,  un- 
captured, unconquered,  and  unafraid, 
will  sail  forever  the  seas  of  the  realm 
of  the  mind. 


The  Problem  of  the  Wooden  Ship 

By  F.  Huntington  Clark 


The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  against  Germany  was  heralded  in  the  entente  countries  as  an 
event  insuring  their  victory  in  the  war,  and  in  every  utterance  of  the  statesmen  and  leaders  of  those  countries  voicing 
this  prophecy  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  power  of  this  country  to  combat  the  submarine  menace  by  giving  them 
supplies  and  ships.  Lloyd  George  said,  “There  are  three  things  needed  to  insure  victory;  the  first  is  ships,  the 
second  is  ships,  and  the  third  is  more  ships."  Therefore  the  United  States  Government  placed  foremost  upon  its 
war  program  the  task  of  building,  in  record  time,  a huge  fleet  of  merchant  ships  as  a means  to  defeat  the  submarine 
campaign.  The  plans  announced  by  the  government  for  accomplishing  this,  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the 
allies. 

But  unfortunately  things  did  not  proceed  smoothly  with  our  shipbuilding  program.  There  was  dissension  and 
discord  with  the  government  agencies  to  which  this  task  was  entrusted.  Despite  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  semblance 
of  harmony  this  friction  became  known  to  the  public.  Finally  the  two  men  who  had  first  proposed  the  wooden  ship 
program,  Mr.  F.  A.  Eustis  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  issued  a statement  declaring  that  the  policy  followed  by  Maj.  Gen. 
G.  II . Goethals  was  having  the  effect  of  restricting  the  construction  oj  wooden  ships  to  about  one  fifth  the  number  that 
could  be  built.  Gen.  Goethals  replied,  declaring  the  usefulness  of  these  two  men  to  be  at  an  end,  and  they  were  dis- 
missed from  the  positions  they  held  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  However,  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
i onstruction  oj  the  largest  possible  number  of  wooden  ships  did  not  end  with  their  removal  from  office  in  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  following  article,  tells  the  readers  of  Sea  Power  the  story  of  the  wooden  ship 
issue. — Editor. 


WHAT  has  happened  to  our 
plan  for  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  an  emergency  fleet  of 
cargo  carrying  craft  with  which  we 
were  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  sub- 
marine campaign? 


THE  SHIP  CARPENTER  IS  AN  EXPERT  WITH 
THE  ADZE  AND  ACCUSTOMED  TO  HANDLING 
HEAVY  TIMBER 


The  plan  was  launched  last  spring 
by  the  Shipping  Board  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington and  with  hearty  endorsement 
from  the  press  and  public.  It  started 
with  favoring  wind  and  tide,  but  just 
as  it  was  gaining  headway  it  ran  into 
an  obstruction  and  stopped  with  a 
violent  shock.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
floated  off  and  continue  its  voyage  to 
a successful  conclusion  rests  with  the 
public. 

The  plan  was  brought  to  the 
Shipping  Board  last  March  by  two 
engineers.  The  Board,  and  especially 
its  Chairman,  Mr.  Denman,  was 
quick  to  see  the  possibilities  in  wooden 
ship  construction  and  at  once  retained 
the  two  engineers  to  make  detailed 
investigation  as  to  the  country’s 
possible  output  of  ships,  engines  and 
accessories.  The  shipbuilders  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  called  into  con- 
ference while  Mr.  Theodore  Brent, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board,  went  out 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  wooden  ship  construction 
there.  He  personally  visited  all  of 
the  shipyards  and  had  conferences 


with  all  of  the  builders.  Letters  were 
sent  to  all  engine  builders  in  the 
country,  and  their  facilities  and  ability 
to  turn  out  engines  were  carefully 
tabulated. 

This  investigation  proved  conclu- 
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THE  SHIPWRIGHT  CUTS  CLOSE  TO  HIS  FEET 
WITH  A BROAD  AXE— A TOOL  UNKNOWN  TO 
THE  ORDINARY  CARPENTER 
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BETWEEN  THE  PLANKS)  AND  ON  THEIR  WORK 
TIGHTNESS  OF  THE  SHIP. 

sively,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board,  that  the  proposed  fleet  of  a 
thousand  wooden  ships  could  be 
easily  and  quickly  built.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  program  for 
the  construction  of  wooden  ships  was 
viewed  by  the  Shipping  Board  as  a 
war  emergency  measure.  It  was  not 
contended  that  these  wooden  ships 
were  the  best  ships  obtainable.  The 
one  consideration  given  was  whether 
enough  seaworthy  ships  could  be 
built  and  whether  they  could  be  built 
quickly  enough. 

Having  determined  the  feasibility 
of  this  from  such  a war  viewpoint, 
the  Shipping  Board  submitted  the 
plan  to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  to  the  President.  It 
was  safely  approved  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  the  Board  was  authorized 
to  start  work. 

At  that  time  Congress  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,000.  But  this  was 
inadequate  for  the  program  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  ask  Congress 
for  a much  larger  appropriation,  which 
has  since  been  granted.  Shipbuilders 
were  told  meanwhile  to  prepare  their 
ways  for  the  construction  of  these 
wooden  ships  and  were  assured  that 
contracts  would  be  given  them  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  construction  of  the 
ships,  plus  a fee  amounting  to  about 
10  per  cent.  They  at  once  started 


eagerly  and  patriotic- 
ally to  make  the  nec- 
essary preparations. 

For  some  time  be- 
fore this  the  question 
was  under  considera- 
tion of  the  best  man 
to  take  charge  of  this 
work.  It  seemed  to 
the  Board  that  Maj. 
Gen.  G.  W.  Goethals 
was  ideally  fitted  for 
the  job.  He  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  in 
sympathy  with  the 
plan  and  his  splendid 
record  on  the  Panama 
Canal  had  given  him 
the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

When  asked  to  un- 
dertake the  work, 
however,  he  refused, 
saying  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  shipbuild- 
(the  spaces  ing,  and  felt  that 

DEPENDS  THE  he  was  not  man 

for  the  place.  He 
said  that  his  success  on  the  Canal 
had  been  due  to  the  one  fact  that 
he  knew  every  detail  of  the  work 
better  than  anyone  else;  that  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  shipbuilding 
and  that  it  would  take  him  a year  to 
learn.  When  it  was  urged  upon  him 
that  he  could  employ  experts  he  in- 
sisted that  no  concern  could  succeed 
whose  head  depended  upon  subordi- 
nates for  information.  Yet  the  Board 
felt  that  he  was  the  one  man  who 
should  be  entrusted  with  this  work 
and,  a little  later,  the  President  also 
requested  him  to  undertake  it.  Gen. 
Goethals  thereupon  patriotically  put 
aside  his  personal  objections  and 


acceded  to  the  request,  albeit  he  did 
so  reluctantly  and  under  protest. 

The  preliminary  investigation  had 
made  it  evident  that  wooden  ships  of 
the  ordinary  or  conventional  design 
large  enough  for  economical  trans- 
Atlantic  service  would  be  difficult  to 
build  rapidly  in  large  quantities.  To 
build  such  ships  requires  a large  pro- 
portion of  highly  specialized  ship  car- 
penters at  work  on  each  hull  and 
there  is  to-day  only  a limited  number 
of  ship  carpenters  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  only  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  usual  cut  of  lumber  can  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  ships  of  such  de- 
sign. But  fortunately  the  Shipping 
Board  secured  two  designs  which  ob- 
viated these  difficulties.  One  was 
presented  by  Wm.  T.  Donnelly  of 
New  York,  and  the  other  by  Edw.  S. 
Hough  of  San  Francisco.  Both  ot 
these  designs  had  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  and  had  been  given  the 
highest  rating  for  insurance.  That 
approval  attests  the  seaworthiness  of 
ships  of  these  two  plans.  Both  the 
designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Donnelly 
and  Mr.  Hough  eliminated,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  curved  lines  of  the  con- 
ventional ship  form.  They  were  not 
designed  for  beauty  nor  for  high 
speed,  but  solely  with  a view  to  quick 
construction.  Yet  they  were  good 
for  a speed  of  knots  and  they 

were  seaworthy,  as  their  approval  for 
insurance  showed.  Their  peculiar 
design  had  the  distinct  advantage 
of  making  it  possible  to  build  them 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  carpenters 
and  bridge  builders  and  only  a mini- 
mum number  of  skilled  ship  carpen- 
ters. Also,  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  cut  of  lumber  could  be 
used  in  their  construction. 
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Definite  information  had  been 
sought  as  to  the  number  of  such  ships 
that  could  be  built  in  this  country. 
It  was  the  idea  of  the  Shipping  Board 
not  only  to  call  upon  the  services  of 
the  shipbuilders,  but  upon  those  of 
general  contractors  as  well,  firms  with 
enormous  organizations  which  could 
undertake  this  emergency  work  on  a 
vast  scale.  Written  offers  were  re- 
ceived from  ten  contractors  alone, 
offering  to  build  496  ships  from  these 
designs  in  twelve  months,  and  786 
of  them  in  eighteen  months.  In 
addition  to  these  contractors  there 
were  about  75  wooden  shipbuilders  on 
the  two  coasts  who  could  produce 
altogether  several  hundred  ships  of 
these  types. 

Maj.  Gen.  Goethals  was  unwilling 
to  accept  either  the  Hough  or  Don- 
nelly design.  He  was  reluctant  to 
depart  from  the  conventional  lines  of 
ship  design,  and  shortly  after  he 
assumed  office  as  head  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  which  is  the 
subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  charged  with  the  construction 
of  the  merchant  ships,  telegrams  were 
sent  to  all  of  the  builders  and  con- 
tractors telling  them  to  stop  the  build- 
ing of  ways  and  other  preparations 
they  were  making  to  get  ready  for  the 
construction  of  the  Hough  or  Don- 
nelly type  of  wooden  ship.  Naturally 
this  raised  a storm  of  protest  from 
those  firms,  for  their  men  were  thrown 
out  of  work  and  they  suffered  heavy 
financial  loss  by  this  disruption  of  the 
business  they  were  entering  for  the 
government.  No  attention  was  paid 


these  protests  and  everything  was 
suspended  pending  the  completion  of 
a new  conventional  design  of  ship. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  project 
was  developed  for  the  construction  for 
the  government  of  steel  ships.  The 
steel  companies  were  enabled  by  gov- 
ernment action  to  put  aside  existing 
private  contracts  and  to  offer  steel 
for  the  building  of  the  government 
ships.  Plans  were  developed  to  stand- 
ardize this  construction  and  to 
fabricate  parts  of  ships  in  bridge 

1 


shops.  This  development  undoubt- 
edly has  great  promise.  But  to  in- 
crease construction  of  steel  ships  in 
the  existing  grave  emergency  cannot 
possibly  be  offered  as  a reason  for 
abandoning  the  construction  of 
wooden  ships.  In  the  first  place  the 
element  of  time  is  of  extreme  import- 
ance. The  offers  on  wooden  ships, 
as  I have  stated  above,  were  for  the 
construction  of  five  hundred  of  them 
within  12  months  and  deliveries  were 
to  commence  next  November.  De- 
liveries on  the  steel  ships  would  com- 
mence April  1,  1918.  It  is  an  axiom 
amongst  firemen  that  the  first  five 
minutes  at  a fire  are  worth  the  next 
five  hours.  And  so  it  is  with  regard 
to  the  submarine  menace.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  British  war  mission  told 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  that 
one  ship  before  January  1,  1918,  was 
worth  six  ships  the  following  Spring. 
They  said  that  if  they  could  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  tonnage  through  the 
winter  they  felt  that  they  could 
weather  the  storm.  However,  few 
steel  ships  can  be  produced  in  that 
time.  Most  of  the  ships  on  which 
quick  deliveries  could  be  obtained 
would  be  the  wooden  ships,  and  they 
might  decide  the  issue  of  the  war. 
The  program  of  Gen.  Goethals  ap- 
parently contemplated  about  three 
million  tons  of  shipping  in  18  months. 
Even  if  all  of  the  wooden  ships  that 
possibly  could  be  obtained  in  addition 
to  this  were  built  it  would  only  be  a 
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total  of  five  million  tons  in  18  months 
and  that  would  not  be  nearly  enough 
at  the  present  rate  of  loss. 

Discarding  the  Hough  or  Donnelly 
designs,  Gen.  Goethals  decided  upon 
plans  drawn  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  a 
well  - known  naval  architect.  The 
Ferris  type  conformed  to  the  conven- 
tional design.  Unquestionably  it  was 
a better  ship  than  the  Hough  or 
Donnelly  type.  But  for  the  purpose 
intended  it  had  this  one  great  dis- 
advantage— it  could  not  be  built 
quickly  ncr  in  large  numbers.  Its 
construction  required  a large  number 
of  ship  carpenters  and  these  are  no- 
where available  in  this  country  to-day. 
In  deciding  upon  the  Ferris  type  of 
ship  Gen.  Goethals  cut  down  the 
wooden  ship  program  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  original  size. 

I wish  to  note  here  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ferris  himself  as  consulting  architect 
for  Gen. Goethals  approved  the  Hough 
design.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Ferris  to  Gen.  Goethals  speaks 
for  itself : 

General  George  W.  Goethals, 

Sir:  Supplementing  my  letter  *of 
the  21st  instant,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Hough’s  design  and  type  of  wood 
ship,  beg  to  advise  that  Mr.  Hough 
submitted  to  me  on  Saturday  after- 
noon modified  plans  which  contem- 
plated a ship  about  270'  B.  P.  length 
with  details  modified  pertaining  to 
construction  and  strapping  the  ships 
as  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  the  21st. 


I have  approved  the  construction  of 
the  ship  accordingly.  The  arrange- 
ment plans  are  tentatively  approved 
and  likewise  the  specifications,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Hough  and  I have 
entirely  agreed  upon.  It  was  Mr. 
Hough’s  thought  after  conference  with 
you  on  Monday  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  and  send  to  me  from  there 
the  final  arrangement  plans  and  com- 
pleted specifications  or,  if  necessary, 
subject  to  result  of  his  conference  with 
you,  he  might  remain  here  to  complete 
this  work.  This  latter  arrangement, 
however,  seems  to  me  somewhat  un- 
necessary as  I feel  such  arrangements 
as  you  care  to  make  with  Mr.  Hough 
could  now  be  concluded  and  such  ships 
now  ordered  built  from  his  plans  as 
may  be  determined  upon,  as  the 
further  plans  he  will  prepare,  together 
with  compiling  the  specifications,  all 
of  which  are  now  agreed  upon  between 
him  and  me,  will  serve  only  as  final 
records  in  this  matter. 

Yours  respectfully, 

[Signed]  Theo.  E.  Ferris. 

In  order  to  get  a better  type  of 
ship  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  about 
four-fifths  of  the  wooden  ship  pro- 
gram and,  more  important  still,  the 
date  of  delivery  of  such  ships  would  be 
postponed.  In  this  situation  the  two 
controlling  factors  are  time  of  de- 
livery and  the  number  of  ships.  It  is 
solely  the  question  of  how  many 
ships  you  can  get  over  to  the  allied 
ports  and  how  quickly.  In  this  issue 


there  is  no  question  of  a comparison 
of  steel  ships  and  wooden  ships. 
There  is  no  question  of  whether  the 
Ferris  type  of  ship  is,  generally 
speaking,  a better  type  than  those  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Hough  or  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. It  is  solely  and  entirely  a ques- 
tion of  whether  seaworthy  ships  can 
be  built  in  time  to  aid  our  allies  and 
our  country  in  this  war. 

The  shipping  situation  is  constantly 
growing  worse.  The  announced  ship- 
ping plan,  after  Gen.  Goethals  dis- 
carded the  Hough  and  Donnelly 
types  of  ship,  called  for  three  million 
tons  of  shipping  to  be  built  in  eighteen 
months.  The  submarines  sank  that 
amount  of  shipping  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year. 

Under  these  circumstances  can  we 
afford  to  overlook  any  available  re- 
source that  will  help  us  in  the  quick 
construction  of  ships?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  how  much  these  ships  will 
cost.  It  is  not  a question  of  how  long 
these  ships  will  last  or  what  value 
they  will  be  after  the  war.  It  is 
solely  a question  of  getting  as  many 
ships  as  we  possibly  can  that  can 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Sooner  or  later  we  will 
awake  to  our  need  of  ships — merchant 
ships — and  when  we  do  we  can  have 
them,  but  we  must  awaken  to  this 
need  before  it  is  too  late.  Let  us 
hope  that  Germany  will  not  be  able 
to  say  of  us  as  she  said  of  her  enemies 
early  in  the  war,  “Too  few  and  too 
late.  ’’ 


© Underwood  &■  U nderwood 


Looking  out  through  a gun  port  on  a battleship  lying  in  the  Hudson  River.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the 
torpedo  defense  guns,  with  training  wheel  below  and  telescopic  sight  above.  Grant’s  tomb  and  a bit  of 

Riverside  Park  are  seen  in  the  distance. 


© Burnell  Poole 

I lie  purpose  of  the  constant  training  of  the  Navy  is  to  prepare  for  battle.  Just  as  each  man  must  learn  his  duties  through  repeated  drills,  so  each  ship  must  work  with  her 
sisters  until  she  can  keep  station  in  regular  formation  or  take  her  place  in  complex  manoeuvers.  Here  three  superdreadnoughts — the 

Arkansas,  Utah  and  Florida — are  busy  with  some  tactical  problem 
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Under  the  muzzles  of  the  14-inch  guns  of  the  Nevada.  The  ship  steaming  past  is  the  Arkansas , a 26,000-ton  battleship  mounting  twelve  12-inch  guns  in  her  main  battery  and 
twenty-one  5-inch.  The  Nevada  mounts  ten  14-inch  guns  in  four  turrets,  two  turrets  holding  three  guns  each. 
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© E.  Muller,  Jr. 

The  “Soldiers  of  the  Sea”  are  trained  at  the  guns  of  the  torpedo  defense  battery  and  here  we  see  a crew  of  marines  manning  a 
3-inch  anti-aircraft  gun.  Fixed  ammunition  is  used,  shell  and  cartridge  case  in  one,  like  an  ordinary  rifle 
cartridge  enlarged.  Aero  guns  are  now  fitted  to  all  our  battleships. 


Will  the  War  Call  Us  Back  to  the  Sea? 


HE  INCALCULABLE 
influences  of  this  world 
war  have  grasped  our 
national  destinies  to 
swing  and  twist  them  in  directions  we 
cannot  now  divine;  to  shape  the 
personal  fortunes  even  of  the  least  of 
us  as  individuals,  and  to  leave  their 
imprint  upon  our  thought  and  mode  of 
living.  A half  century  ago  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  brought  such  a change 
to  us.  Our  forefathers  were  followers 
of  the  sea.  The  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  sea  even  shaped  their 
language  and  gave  them  phrases  which 
to  us  to-day  sound  foreign  and  often 
are  meaningless  The  salt  of  the  sea 
was  in  their  veins  bracing  them  to 
any  adventure,  giving  their  dauntless 
wills  mastery  over  new  continents  and 
driving  their  ships  to  the  ends  of  the 
world. 

Then  came  the  blight  of  civil 
conflict  and  through  the  ravages  of 
war,  but  more  because  bitterness  of 
factional  strife  dwarfed  national  spirit, 
American  merchant  vessels  were  prac- 
tically driven  from  the  sea.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  for  a period 
of  two  decades  or  more,  development 
of  the  great  empire  of  the  Middle  West 
absorbed  national  energy.  Congress 
remained  blind  to  the  necessities  of  the 
merchant  marine  until  finally  we 
awoke  to  find  ourselves  possessed  of 
a great  and  growing  trade  and  with 
extensive  foreign  interests,  yet  de- 
pendent altogether  upon  the  ocean 
carriers  of  foreign  powers,  our  com- 
petitors for  foreign  trade. 

The  people  had  turned  from  the 
habit  of  gaining  their  livelihood  upon 
the  sea  and  had  forgotten  the  ways  of 
the  sea. 

There  is  already  strong  evidence 
that  the  mighty  current  of  this  world 
war  is  sweeping  us  back  to  blue  water. 
Our  allies,  even  Great  Britain,  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  call  out  to  us  for 
ships,  ships  and  more  ships.  Our 
shipyards  creak  and  groan  under  the 
unwonted  strain  where  but  a few 
years  ago  they  labored  under  an  im- 
possible handicap  in  competition  with 
foreign  builders.  We  are  called  sud- 
denly to  undertake  the  task  of  main- 
taining the  merchant  ship  tonnage  of 
the  world  against  the  ravages  of  the 


submarine.  If  this  course  is  held, 
it  seems  clear  that  we  must  emerge 
from  this  world  war  a great  power 
upon  the  sea,  not  only  a naval  power 
but  possessed  of  a merchant  marine 
comparable,  in  relation  to  foreign 
tonnage,  with  that  we  boasted  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Republic. 

But  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  our  people  to 
return  to  the  ways  of  the  sea.  Build- 
ing ships  will  not  be  enough.  We 
must  again  rear  a seafaring  popula- 
tion. To  man  this  merchant  fleet, 
the  government  is  to-day  calling  for 
men;  ten  thousand  officers  for  mer- 
chant vessels  and  thirty  thousand 
men  for  the  crews.  The  government 
will  count  service  with  this  merchant 
fleet  as  national  service  and  at  the 
same  time  it  can  offer  recruits  to  the 
merchant  fleet  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive terms. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
is  establishing  government  schools  of 
navigation  along  our  Atlantic  coast 
and  will  extend  these  quickly  to  points 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  Henry  Howard,  who  is  director 
of  recruiting  for  the  new  merchant 
marine,  is  now  calling  for  ten  thousand 
applicants  to  enter  these  schools. 
Because  of  the  very  short  time  avail- 
able in  which  to  train  these  officers 
it  is  necessary  now  to  accept  in  the 
schools  only  such  men  as  have  had 
some  sea  experience,  although  it  is 
not  required  that  they  have  knowledge 
of  navigation.  The  students  will  be 
given  one  or  two  months  training  in 
the  theory  of  navigation  at  the  schools 
and  then  will  be  placed  on  board 
coastwise  vessels  as  junior  officers. 
No  provision  can  be  made  for  the  pay 
of  students  at  the  school,  but,  except 
for  the  month  or  two  that  men  are 
at  the  schools,  they  will  receive  ex- 
ceptionally good  pay.  For  two 
months  after  leaving  the  school  and 
while  serving  as  junior  officer  on  a 
coastwise  vessel  or  on  a ship  engaged 
in  the  South  American  trade,  each 
officer  student  will  receive  $75  per 
month. 

After  that  he  will  be  made  ready  for 
service  as  a mate  or  master  of  a mer- 
chant ship  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade, 


and  then  he  will  be  given  the  going 
pay  of  the  trans-Atlantic  merchant 
service.  At  the  present  time  that 
pay  is  about  $350  a month  for  cap- 
tains and  $250  a month  for  first 
mates.  These  men  will  be  assigned 
to  the  new  merchant  ships  that  are  to 
be  turned  out  by  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Major  General  Goethals,  head  of  the 
Government’s  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, pledges  himself  to  turn  out 
no  less  than  3,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping within  18  months  and  it  is  the 
belief  of  many  persons  here  that  this 
production  will  be  exceeded  through 
the  construction  of  wooden  ships. 
Thus  there  is  no  question  of  there 
being  ample  opportunities  for  all  of 
those  students  at  the  schools  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  first  navigation  school  opened 
June  4th  at  Harvard  University  with 
ten  pupils  enrolled.  Now  other 
schools  are  being  established  at  points 
between  Machias,  Maine,  and  Green- 
port,  L.  I.  Later  they  will  be  estab- 
lished at  points  as  far  south  as  Nor- 
folk. The  schools  are  under  the 
direction  of  Dean  Alfred  E.  Burton  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  has  a competent  staff 
of  assistants  including  graduates  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Although  these  training  schools  are, 
of  course,  established  as  an  emer- 
gency war  measure,  they  offer  stu- 
dents, as  a matter  of  fact,  a means  of 
entering  a profession  that  unquestion- 
ably will  continue  after  the  war,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  im- 
prove constantly  in  opportunities. 
For  the  past  decade  the  demandjn 
the  United  States  has  been  each  year 
growing  stronger  for  the  reestablish- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine.  It 
appears  that  the  world  war  has  pro- 
vided the  necessity  that  will  trans- 
form this  demand  into  action,  and 
there  can  be  little  question  that,  this 
action  once  taken,  public  sentiment 
in  the  United  States  will  compel 
national  support  of  our  merchant 
marine  strong  enough  to  advance  this 
country  to  the  position  it  heldjn  that 
respect  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic. 


Wooden  clipper  ships  were  built  by  our 
of  contract.  Can’t  we  do  as  well  now? 


fathers  and  sailed  for  China  within  nine  weeks  from  date 
If  not,  why  not?  Let  us  have  reasons,  not  assertions 
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Merchant  Marine  Schoolships  Needed 

By  Captain  F.  S.  McMurray 
Commanding  New  York  State  Training  Ship  Newport 


-g->Y  UE  to  the  urgent  need 
I 1 of  skilled  mariners  to 
> k operate  the  ships  pro- 

posed  and  building 

• for  an  American  Mer- 

chant Marine,  with 
the  decline  of  sailing 
ship  tonnage  which  is  causing  an 
increased  necessity  for  the  means  of 
training  both  officers  and  seamen,  par- 
ticularly for  steamship  officers  in 
whom  the  absence  of  nautical  knowl- 
edge is  more  keenly  felt  than  among 
the  crew,  provision  must  be  made  as 
has  been  done  abroad  among  the 
leading  maritime  nations  for  several 
years. 

By  comparing  the  progress  of 
American  activity  in  educating  and 
training  mercantile  seamen  with  the 
methods  adopted  by  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  where  the  train- 
ing ship  idea  has  been  developed  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  the  two 
diminutive  schoolships  of  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  show 
a serious  national  unpreparedness  in 
this  country. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  in  the  port  of  Bremen,  Germany, 
two  training  ships  in  operation  under 
the  control  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  whose 
management  concluded  in  the  year 
1896  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
energetic  steps  to  insure  a good  rising 
generation  of  marine  officers  as  a 
want  of  able  officers  would  soon  be 
realized.  These  two  training  ships 
were  used  by  this  company  for  train- 
ing its  own  officers,  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  for  the  large  transatlantic 
steamers. 

The  German  Training  Ship  Associa- 
tion operated  five  ships  of  the  clipper 
type  out  of  the  same  port  with  the 
object  of  training  youths  as  able- 
bodied  seamen,  especially  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  had  not  the  means 
to  defray  the  high  fees  for  mustering 
as  cadets. 

The  members  of  this  association  are 
German  shipowners,  merchants,  lovers 
of  the  sailing  sport  and  other  inland 
supporters  of  German  navigation  and 
commerce. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Company  a three 


years’  course  on  board  the  training 
ship  and  one  year  on  board  a steam- 
ship of  the  line  was  considered  the 
necessary  preparation  for  attendance 
at  a nautical  college  to  undergo  a 
mate’s  examination,  the  college  at- 
tendance period  covering  from  three 
to  four  months. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  also 
operated  its  own  schoolship,  and  the 
White  Star  Line  and  other  British 
Companies  adopted  similar  training 
systems  which  have  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Japanese  government 
with  the  operation  of  one  of  the  finest 
nautical  colleges  in  existence  and  a 
specially  constructed  modern  train- 
ing ship  of  the  auxiliary  type,  the 
Tasei  Maru,  which  is  a model  of 
excellence. 

The  natural  educational  advantages 
of  foreigners  of  the  seafaring  class, 
through  the  facilities  offered  by  these 
schools  and  from  their  acquaintance 
with  one  or  more  languages,  has  given 
them  opportunities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce  which 
are  denied  Americans. 

In  the  above  cases,  many  of  these 
schoolships  have  carried  cargoes  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  while  maintain- 
ing instruction  courses  with  a limited 
number  of  cadets,  sixty  being  con- 
sidered the  suitable  maximum  on  one 
ship.  The  annual  output  of  the 
Bremen  schools  is  stated  to  be  about 
900  cadets. 

The  1915  report  of  the  North 
German  Schoolship  Society  states  that 
this  work  is  continuing  unhampered 
despite  war  conditions,  in  order  to 
supply  the  coming  generation  of  mer- 
cantile marine  officers  for  Germany; 
that  20  officers  and  200  cadets  from 
their  training  ships  were  sent  to  serve 
in  the  U-boats  and  destroyers  of  the 
navy,  positions  to  which  only  the 
most  efficient  are  assigned,  and  that 
their  services  have  received  the  formal 
appreciation  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
three-fifths  of  the  present  personnel 
of  the  British  Navy  has  been  re- 
cruited from  its  mercantile  marine 
reserve. 

American  activity  in  nautical  edu- 
cation and  training  is  limited  to  the 
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two  schoolships  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  whose  combined  annual 
output  does  not  exceed  100  cadets. 

Pennsylvania  participated  for  a 
time  in  this  training  work  with  a 
similar  schoolship,  which  was  aban- 
doned as  an  unjustifiable  expense  to 
that  state.  Similar  views  from  inland 
sources  have  been  voiced  concerning 
the  New  York  schoolship  notwith- 
standing the  exceptional  results  pro- 
duced by  this  and  other  nautical 
schools  in  the  face  of  public  apathy 
and  nadequate  financial  support. 

The  American  schoolships  furnish 
a two  year  course  of  intensive  training 
under  actual  seagoing  conditions  com- 
bined with  academic  instruction  under 
a system  which  approaches  that  of  the 
naval  service  in  organization  and  dis- 
cipline, to  youths  whose  ages  range 
between  16  and  20  years,  resident  in 
the  respective  states  which  control 
the  schools.  Graduates  of  these 

schoolships  are  in  demand  and  many 
are  commanding  and  officering  Ameri- 
can commercial  vessels  at  this  time. 

Five  of  the  regular  naval  auxiliary 
ships  are  commanded  by  graduates  of 
the  New  York  school,  three  of  the 
International  Marine  Company’s 

transatlantic  steamers  are  commanded 
by  schoolship  graduates,  several  have 
entered  the  navy  as  commissioned 
officers,  some  are  operating  marine 
superintendents,  admiralty  lawyers, 
Panama  Canal  and  Sandy  Hook 
Pilots,  and  serving  in  responsible 
positions  in  allied  industries  con- 
nected with  our  mercantile  marine  and 
navy. 

The  limited  size  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can schoolships  prevent  their  accom- 
modating more  than  the  present  en- 
rollment, the  vessels  used  being  the 
gunboats  Newport  and  Ranger,  loaned 
by  the  Navy  Department.  With 
larger  ships  of  suitable  type,  which  the 
navy  does  not  possess  or  cannot  re- 
lease for  this  purpose,  the  relative 
expense  in  enlarging  accommodation 
and  scope  of  these  schoolships  could 
be  reduced.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
interned  German  sailing  ships  be 
turned  over  for  such  duty 

In  addition  to  the  operation  of  our 
two  Nautical  Schoolships  Newport  and 
Ranger  there  are  several  private 
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navigation  schools  in  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  their  patrons  to 
secure  a sufficient  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation to  pass  the  government  exami- 
nations for  licensed  officers  in  the 
merchant  marine,  no  further  educa- 
tional effort  being  undertaken  therein. 
The  necessity  of  an  upward  tendency 
in  the  standard  of  government  ex- 
aminations of  this  type  is  apparent 
with  the  public  demand  for  increased 
safety  at  sea  and  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  war  time  navigation  in 
the  danger  zone. 

Ten  thousand  officers  are  estimated 
to  be  required  for  the  proposed  mer- 
cantile ships  to  be  constructed  in  this 
country.  The  establishment  of  navi- 
gation schools  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board is  now  being  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  furnish  technical  knowledge  to 
applicants  serving  in  subordinate 
capacities  in  our  ocean,  coastwise  and 
fishing  vessels,  to  fit  them  for  officers’ 
positions. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  meet  our 
national  emergency  in  the  immediate 
production  of  ten  thousand  trained 
officers  for  these  commercial  ships, 


SEA  POWER 

but  for  future  success  in  the  operation 
of  our  mercantile  marine  in  an  inter- 
national field  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion we  will  require  the  highest 
standard  of  ability  possible  in  the 
education,  discipline  and  professional 
aptitude  of  the  indispensable  men 
upon  whom  we  depend  to  extend  our 
foreign  trade  and  furnish  efficient 
support  to  our  navy  as  members  of 
its  reserve  force. 

The  attention  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  mercantile  shipowners  has 
long  been  focused  upon  the  subject 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  marine  in  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  commerce  and 
naval  power,  and  liberal  support  has 
been  given  this  industry  which  is  so 
essential  to  national  growth.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  are  funda- 
mentals. Agricultural  schools  are 
numerous  throughout  our  land  and 
are  liberally  supported  and  en- 
couraged, both  by  public  and  private 
means,  but  our  nautical  schools  have 
received  little  attention  and  have  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing their  existence. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  our  navi- 
gation laws  be  suspended  to  allow 
aliens  to  enter  our  mercantile  marine 
service  in  positions  of  responsibility 
to  meet  the  necessity  for  trained  mari- 
ners and  navigators.  The  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  subjected 
for  years  to  unsatisfactory  disciplinary 
conditions,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
overwhelming  foreign  element  in  its 
employ,  which  has  militated  against 
the  employment  and  advancement  of 
American  youth  therein.  It  is  a 
humiliating  situation  for  this  great 
country  to  be  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge its  inability  to  supply  the  labor 
for  an  industry  which  has  been  forced 
to  limit  its  field  for  generations,  and  in 
which  no  noticeable  attempt  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  standard  of  its 
personnel  except  through  the  activity 
of  labor  unionism. 

American  youth  must  be  given  a 
chance  for  securing  his  advancement 
in  service  in  our  commercial  ships 
under  American  officers,  whose  abili- 
ties and  patriotism  will  ensure  the 
same. 


If  Perry  had  waited  for  the  timbers  to  season  he  would  not  have  built  his  fleet,  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  would  not 
have  been  won  and  the  history  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  different. 
Macdonough  also  found  the  birds  nesting  in  the  trees,  but  in  nineteen  days  he  had  scared  off  the  birds  and  had 
built  and  launched  a vessel  of  size  and  character  which  would  make  her  a national  asset  as  a freight  carrier  today. 


The  Constellation  and  PInsurgente 

By  Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  H.  H.  Frost,  U.S.N. 


T the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  our  navy 
w'as  completely  disbanded. 
It  was  not  until  March  27, 
1794,  that  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Algerine  pirates  finally  forced 
Congress,  after  great  opposition,  to 
pass  the  law  which  established  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Six  fine  large  frigates  were  author- 
ized and  laid  down.  However,  in  No- 
vember, 1795,  a treaty  was  signed  with 
Algiers  and,  as  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  a fleet  thus  disappeared,  only 
three  ships  were  completed.  These 
were  the  44-gun  frigates  Constitution 
and  United  States  and  the  38-gun 
frigate  Constellation. 

In  December,  1796,  Washington 
declared  in  a speech  before  Congress 
that  “to  secure  respect  to  a neutral 
flag  requires  a naval  force  organized 
and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult 


and  aggression,”  and  advocated  very 
strongly  the  gradual  building  up  of  a 
naval  force  proportionate  to  the  coun- 
try’s resources. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution  our  commerce  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  unlawful 
attacks  of  French  cruisers.  These 
attacks  finally  became  so  frequent  that 
on  July  9,  1798,  the  President,  as  a 
reprisal,  ordered  all  American  men-of- 
war  to  attack  French  cruisers  wherever 
found  on  the  high  seas.  Work  was 
then  recommenced  on  the  44-gun  frig- 
ate President  and  the  38-gun  frigates 
Congress  and  Chesapeake. 

Our  three  frigates  in  commission, 
the  Constitution,  United  States  and 
Constellation,  with  about  sixteen  small- 
er vessels  (mostly  converted  mer- 
chantmen) were  dispatched  to  the 
West  Indies. 

At  12.30  P.  M.  on  February  9, 


1799,  the  Constellation,  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomas  Truxtun,  sighted 
near  the  island  of  Nevis  a strange 
ship,  which  later  proved  to  be  the 
French  frigate  l' Insurgente,  Captain 
Barreaut. 

At  this  time  the  Constellation  car- 
ried an  armament  of  twenty-eight 
long  24-pounders  and  twenty  long  12- 
pounders,  throwing  a total  broadside 
of  848  pounds.  Her  crew  totaled  309 
officers  and  men. 

L'  Insurgente  mounted  twenty-six 
long  18  - pounders,  ten  long  12  - 
pounders  and  four  short  36-pounders. 
Allowing  eight  per  cent  additional  for 
the  extra  weight  of  the  French  shot, 
her  total  broadside  was  791  pounds. 
Her  crew  numbered  409  men.  Her 
fighting  strength  was  thus  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Constellation. 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  made 
out  Captain  Truxtun  made  for  her 
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THIS  PICTURE  OF  THE  FIGHT  WAS  DRAWN  FOR  THE  MEMOIR  OF  COMMODORE  DAVID  PORTER.  IT  SHOWS  THE  FRENCH  FRIGATE 
WITH  ALL  HER  SPARS  STANDING  ALTHOUGH  SHE  LOST  HER  MAIN  TOPMAST  BEFORE  THE  ACTION  COMMENCED. 


with  all  speed.  About  1.30  however, 
a violent  squall  came  on  so  that  sail 
had  to  be  shortened.  When  the 

stranger  reappeared,  it  was  seen  that 
her  main  topmast  had  been  carried 
away.  This  placed  her  at  a great  dis- 
advantage and  allowed  the  Constella- 
tion to  close  rapidly.  Each  ship 
showed  her  colors. 

As  Captain  Barreaut  had  distinct 
orders  not  to  fire  on  an  American 
man-of-war,  Captain  Truxtun  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  select  the 
time  for  opening  the  engagement.  By 
3.15  P.  M.,  he  had  gained  a position 
on  the  V Insurgents s port  quarter  and 
within  pistol  shot.  Both  ships  were 
headed  west,  sailing  close-hauled.  The 
wind  was  north  northwest,  so  that  the 
Constellation  was  to  windward.  At 
this  time  Captain  Barreaut  hailed, 
and  the  Constellation  answered  with 
a well-directed  broadside  which  did 
great  execution  on  the  V Insurgente' s 
quarter-deck.  The  French  captain 
answered  the  fire  and  then  headed  up 
into  the  wind  with  the  intention  of 
boarding  the  Constellation,  doubtless 
relying  on  his  large  crew.  However, 


his  damaged  rigging  slowed  up  his 
ship,  and  Truxtun  was  able  to  run 
directly  across  the  V Insurgente' s bow, 
pouring  in  a raking  fire.  He  then 
took  up  a position  on  her  starboard 
bow  and  commenced  firing  with  his 
port  battery.  The  French  frigate’s 
mizzentopmast  was  quickly  shot  away 
and  the  rest  of  her  rigging  so  cut  up 
that  she  was  practically  unable  to 
maneuver.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Constellation' s foretopmast  was  pierced 
by  an  18-pound  shot  and  was  about 
to  fall  when  Midshipman  David 
Porter,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
foretop,  ran  aloft  and  cut  down  the 
foretopsail  yard,  thus  relieving  the 
strain  on  the  mast.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  Constellation' s rigging  was 
practically  intact,  and  Truxtun  was 
able  to  keep  his  favorable  position  on 
the  enemy’s  starboard  bow  for  about 
an  hour. 

At  about  4.20  the  Constellation 
luffed  into  the  wind  and,  passing  the 
V Insurgente' s bow,  delivered  a second 
raking  fire.  The  starboard  battery 
was  now  manned  and  a very  effective 
fire  from  it  completed  the  destruction 


of  the  /’ Insurgente' s entire  main  deck 
battery  of  18-pounders.  At  4.30  the 
Constellation  ran  down  directly  under 
the  enemy’s  stern,  but  before  fire 
could  be  opened  Captain  Barreaut 
surrendered. 

The  action  had  lasted  one  hour  and 
fourteen  minutes.  Our  loss  was  only 
one  killed  and  three  wounded,  while 
the  enemy  had  twenty-one  killed  and 
forty-one  wounded. 

Captain  Truxtun’s  maneuvering 
had  been  brilliant,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  V Insurgente' s 
loss  of  her  maintopmast  had  made  his 
task  easier,  Captain  Barreaut  had 
made  a gallant  resistance,  and  sur- 
rendered only  when  further  fighting 
could  have  resulted  for  him  in  nothing 
but  more  severe  losses. 

The  French  gunnery  was  extremely 
poor,  as  is  shown  by  the  insignificant 
losses  we  received.  Our  own  gunnery, 
while  good,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
reached  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  we  showed  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Our  young  navy  had  scored  a notable 
success  in  its  first  test  of  battle. 


In  the  history  of  the  world  two — and  only  two — British  fleets  have  surrendered;  one  on  Lake 
Erie,  the  other  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  each  case  the  victorious  fleet  was  built  inside  of  sixty 
days,  and  from  trees  in  which  birds  were  nesting.  Oh,  for  a Perry  or  a Macdonough  now! 


AT  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  Y.  M . C.  A.  BUILDING  IN  NEWPORT,  R . I.,  WHERE  THE  ENLISTED  MEN  OF  BOTH  SERVICES  FIND 

A WELCOME  AND  HAVE  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  A CLUB. 


What  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  Doing 

for  the  Navy 

By  Henry  L.  Shattuck 

The  campaign  for  a new  building  in  Boston 


fHE  WORK  which  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  is  doing  for 
the  Navy  was  brought  home 
to  me  very  forcibly  while  serving  last 
summer  on  the  civilian  volunteer 
cruise.  We  sailed  from  Boston  in  the 
middle  of  August  on  the  battleship 
Virginia.  On  our  ship  were  about 
three  hundred  civilians  and  about  the 
same  number  of  regulars.  At  Fort 
Pond  Bay,  Long  Island,  we  joined  the 
rest  of  the  reserve  fleet.  After  spend- 
ing several  days  there  and  at  Block 
Island,  we  proceeded  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Tangier  Sound  and  on  our 
return  put  in  at  Newport.  We  arrived 
there  on  Sunday,  September  3.  With 
the  exception  of  very  brief  shore  liberty 
at  Block  Island  and  Fortress  Monroe 
we  had  been  through  three  weeks  of 
what  was  for  us  civilians  strict  dis- 
cipline and  fairly  arduous  sea  duty. 
After  coming  to  anchor  at  Newport 
all  the  civilians  and  many  of  the 
regulars  were  given  shore  liberty  until 
Monday  afternoon.  We  were  landed 


in  a body,  perhaps  four  hundred  ail 
told,  at  the  Navy  Landing. 

Newport  is  a very  pleasant  place 
to  spend  a week-end  with  fashionable 
friends,  but  for  the  enlisted  men  there 
is  no  cordial  welcome  except  in  the 
saloons  and  in  other  places  less 
reputable.  The  enlisted  men,  it  is 
true,  can  walk  the  streets  and  look  at 
the  shop  windows  and  sit  on  the 
benches  in  the  park,  but  within  doors 
there  is  no  place  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  rest  except  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Y.  M.C.A.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a lady  from  Cincinnati  the 
Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been 
provided  with  a fine  building.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a large  lobby  furnished 
with  comfortable  chairs  and  desks  and 
necessary  writing  materials.  At  a 
counter  on  one  side  tobacco,  picture 
postal  cards,  stamps,  etc.,  are  sold,  and 
in  an  adjoining  room  is  an  excellent 
lunch  counter.  In  other  adjoining 
rooms  there  are  billiard  and  pool 
tables  and  a barber  shop.  In  the 
basement  are  lockers  where  the  men 


may  keep  civilian  clothes  and  other 
articles,  a swimming  pool  and  shower 
baths  and  upstairs  there  are  114 
bedrooms,  a gymnasium  and  class 
rooms  which  are  also  used  for  over- 
flow sleeping  quarters. 

There  was  scarcely  a man  who  came 
off  the  ship  who  did  not  make  use  of 
the  building  in  one  way  or  another. 
For  us  civilians  it  was  a great  comfort 
and  convenience  to  have  the  use  of 
such  a place  for  headquarters,  though 
it  was  not  essential  because  the  good 
hotels,  knowing  we  were  civilians, 
would  admit  us.  For  the  enlisted 
men  such  a building  is  indispensable. 
Most  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
spend  the  money  necessary  for  accom- 
modations at  a good  hotel,  but  they 
cannot  gain  admission.  At  the  Army 
and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  they  are  fur- 
nished with  clean  and  comfortable 
accommodations  at  slightly  less  than 
cost.  The  small  deficit  for  running 
expenses  is  made  up  through  subscrip- 
tions by  the  public. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
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Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  main- 
tains buildings  such  as  that  at  New- 
port for  the  men  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  at  the  principal  naval  stations 
and  army  posts.  The  buildings  at 
Brooklyn  and  Norfolk  are  particularly 
fine.  At  the  Brooklyn  building  132,- 
210  men  were  accommodated  for  the 
night  in  1916,  in  the  building  at  Nor- 
folk 33,189  men,  and  in  that  at  New- 
port 66,000  men.  The  buildings  are 
often  taxed  to  their  capacity,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  some  of  the  men 
away. 

Boston  alone  of  the  large  naval  sta- 
tions is  entirely  inadequately  equip- 
ped. The  five  forts  in  the  harbor  are 
regularly  garrisoned  by  1,400  men  of 
the  Coast  Artillery.  The  third  divi- 
sion of  the  Atlantic  fleet  makes  its 
headquarters  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  in  the  Charlestown  district  of 
Boston.  At  all  times  there  are  about 
1,000  sailors  and  marines  at  the  navy 
yard,  and  when  the  fleet  is  in  port 
there  are  6,000  or  more.  They  are 
given  frequent  shore  leave.  The  re- 
sult is  that  hundreds  of  men  come  into 
Boston  at  one  time  for  overnight  or 
week-end  liberty. 

There  are  86  saloons  within  a half 
mile  of  the  navy  yard. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  limited 
accommodations  in  the  Boston  build- 
ing, 11,452  sailors  slept  there  in  1916. 


IN  THIS  INADEQUATE  BUILDING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NAVAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  BOSTON  IS  CAR- 
RIED ON.  MUCH  LARGER  QUARTERS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


NORFOLK  PROVIDES  THIS  SPLENDID  BUILDING  WITH  THE  ACCOM MODATIONS  OF  THE 

MODERN  CLUB  AND  HOTEL  COMBINED. 


In  order  to  accommodate  this  number 
it  was  necessary  at  times  to  make  use 
of  the  living-rooms,  and  even  of  the 
billiard  table  and  back  yard.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  men  are  total 
strangers  to  Boston,  and  in  view  of 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  navy  yard  stands  it  may 
easily  be  guessed  that  but  a small  per- 
centage of  them  would  be  likely  to  find 
respectable  and  decent  accommoda- 
tions were  it  not  for  the  Navy  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  strange  that  a naval  commander 
recently  said  that  he  would  rather 
land  a ship’s  company  at  any  other 
port  in  the  world  than  in  Boston. 
What  the  men  want  most  is  some 
homelike  place  where  they  may  keep 
their  clothes  and  such  personal  effects 
as  are  needed,  and  clean  beds  in  which 
to  sleep.  After  this,  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  healthful  and 
rational  amusement. 

In  February  of  this  year  a campaign 
was  conducted  in  an  effort  to  raise  a 
fund  with  which  to  buy  land  and  erect 
a suitable  building  at  Boston.  As  a 
result  of  this  campaign  about  $190,000 
has  been  raised  to  date. 
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A lot  on  City  Square,  Charlestown 
— the  best  location  in  the  city  for  the 
purpose — bas  been  purchased  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  and  it  is 
expected  that  building  operations  will 
have  commenced  by  the  time  this 
article  appears.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  a building  covering  a portion 
of  the  lot,  at  an  estimated  cost,  in- 
cluding the  land,  of  $225,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  lot  will  be  available 
for  future  extensions.  The  building 
now  to  be  erected  will  be  of  first-class 
construction  with  a basement  story 
and  four  stories  above  the  street  level. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  the  features 
of  a modern  enlisted  men’s  club,  in- 
cluding a large  lobby,  reading,  writing, 
game  and  class  rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
gymnasium,  lavatories  and  bathing 
facilities,  lockers  where  the  men  may 
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keep  their  civilian  clothes  and  other 
articles  when  off  duty,  sleeping  rooms 
and  a well  equipped  restaurant  fur- 
nishing accommodations  for  about  300 
men. 

In  addition  to  the  $190,000  already 
raised,  a friend  has  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe $20,000  provided  that  sub- 
scriptions are  obtained  for  the  re- 
maining $15,000  immediately  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Heretofore  the  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  have  been  pro- 
vided through  the  gift  of  some  indi- 
vidual or  small  group  of  persons. 
The  Boston  building  will  be  the  first 
one  erected  through  popular  subscrip- 
tion. At  this  date  over  1,200  persons 
have  subscribed.  Any  of  the  readers 
of  Sea  Power  who  wish  to  help  may 
send  their  subscriptions  to  Francis  H. 


A Veteran  Sea  Fighter 


SJDEAR  ADMIRAL  John 
Henry  Upshur,  senior  offi- 
|“1  cer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  died  at  his 
residence,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
close  of  Memorial  Day,  1917. 

He  was  of  distinguished  ancestry 
and  family.  Born  December  5,  1823, 
in  Nottingham  County,  Virginia;  ap- 
pointed midshipman  November  4, 
1841;  retired  a rear  admiral  June  1, 
1885;  died  May  30,  1917,  this  worthy 
officer  was  one  of  the  living  ties 
that  bound  the  Old  Navy  to  the 
New  Navy.  His  burial  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  June  2,  with  full 
honors,  was  marked  by  a large  at- 
tendance. The  honorary  pallbearers 
were:  Truxtun  Beale,  Larz  Anderson, 
Robert  Shepard,  William  Stone  Abert, 
Armistead  Peter,  Lieutenant  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Rear  Admirals 
George  C.  Remey,  J.  Crittenden  Wat- 
son and  Reginald  F.  Nicholson, 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Upshur  was  of  that  famous  class 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  called 
’41  Date.  The  Academy  was  es- 
tablished in  1845,  under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  Bancroft.  Com- 
mander Franklin  Buchanan,  U.S.N., 
was  its  first  superintendent,  with  the 
midshipmen  appointed  in  1840  and 
a few  acting  midshipmen  in  attend- 
ance. The  first  graduates  were  in 
1846. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Y. 
Mason  divided  the  midshipmen  ap- 


pointed in  1841  into  two  parts. 
Those  entering  the  navy  January- 
July,  1841,  made  the  first  part  and 
were  sent  to  the  Academy  in  1846. 
The  other  part  entered  the  Academy 
in  1847.  Commander  George  P. 
Upshur,  U.S.  N.,  had  succeeded 
Buchanan  as  superintendent.  Pro- 
fessors Chauvenet,  Lockwood  and 
Girault,  and  Chaplain  George  Jones 
taught  mathematics,  navigation,  gun- 
nery, steam,  infantry  tactics,  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  and  English  grammar. 
Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith  Lee  was 
assistant  to  the  superintendent. 

These  young  men  and  midshipmen 
had  been  six  years  in  the  navy,  most 
of  them  in  active  operation  in  the 
War  with  Mexico,  and  they  made 
Annapolis  lively.  There  were  the 
“Owls”  and  the  “Crickets”  that 
prowled  by  night.  “The  Cornhill 
Riot”  was  named  after  the  street  on 
which  the  conflict  occurred.  Two 
duels  were  fought,  one  within  the 
Academy  walls.  When  a wounded 
principal  was  carried  to  his  room  and 
Dr.  Lockwood  was  asked  to  attend  a 
midshipman  “accidentally  wounded,” 
the  good  doctor  silently  probed  the 
wound  and  suddenly  asked  “ What 
distance ?”  “ Ten  paces ” was  the 

answer  given  before  they  thought. 
The  principals  and  seconds  were 
dismissed. 

Such  were  the  times  and  such  were 
the  men  of  ’41  Date.  Rear-Admiral 
Stephen  B.  Luce,  U.S.N.,  is  now  the 
last  survivor  in  the  navy  from  that 


Appleton,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  33  Congress 
Street,  Boston. 

The  Local  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment consists  of  Charles  K.  Cum- 
mings, Chairman;  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Grafton  D.  Cush- 
ing, Livingston  Davis,  Marshall 
Fabyan,  Arthur  S.  Johnson,  Geo.  von 
L.  Meyer  (honorary),  Joseph  G. 
Minot,  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  Nathaniel 
S.  Simpkins,  Jr.,  and  DeWitt  G. 
Wilcox.  The  general  secretary  is 
Frederick  S.  Morrison. 

I believe  thatevery  man  who  went  on 
the  civilian  volunteer  cruise,  and  every 
militiaman  who  served  on  the  Mexican 
border,  will  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
work  of  theY.M.C.A.  for  the  enlisted 
men.  In  furthering  this  work  the 
members  of  the  Navy  League  have  a 
splendid  opportunityto  help  the  navy. 


Passes 

great  class  of  235  midshipmen.  Of 
its  136  graduates  Upshur  was  No.  17, 
Luce  No.  126.  Ten  became  rear- 
admirals  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  fourteen 
“went  South”  to  serve  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Upshur  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron,  on  the  Congress  and 
St.  Marys , and  in  the  Naval  Battery 
at  Vera  Cruz  prior  to  1847 ; in  the 
Cumberland  1849-50;  the  Supply  with 
Perry’s  Expedition  to  Japan;  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa;  and  was  instructor  at 
the  Academy  1859-61,  attached  to  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  Upshur 
was  promptly  sent  to  sea  and  with 
Flag  Officer  Stringham  on  the  Wabash 
did  good  service  at  the  capture  of  the 
forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C.,  August 
28-29,  1861. 

When  du  Pont,  commanding  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
took  the  Wabash  for  his  flagship 
Upshur  went  with  her  and  in  the 
capture  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  Nov- 
ember 7,  1861,  was  highly  commended 
as  having  handled  his  division  “in  a 
manner  which  illustrated  the  highest 
power  of  men  and  guns.”  Upshur 
was  soon  given  command  of  the 
Flambeau,  a sidewheel  steamer,  and 
rendered  good  service  in  1862-63, 
capturing  blockade  runners,  engaging 
in  expeditions,  etc.,  in  all  of  which 
he  received  the  approval  of  his 
commander. 

In  1863-64,  in  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Minnesota,  flagship  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Upshur  was  chief  of  staff  and  served 
on  this  onerous  duty  to  April  30,  1864. 
He  commanded  a captured  blockade 
runner,  the  fast  sidewheel  steamer 
Advance,  from  1864  to  the  end  of  the 
war. 

In  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher, 
December  24-25,  1864,  the  Advance 
rescued  the  Osceola,  injured  under 
heavy  gunfire,  gallantly  towed  her  to 
safety,  and  then  returned  to  her  place 
in  line. 

In  the  second  attack  on  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher,  January  13-15, 
1865,  Upshur  rendered  such  valuable 
service  in  command  of  a reserve 
squadron  of  twelve  vessels  that  Ad- 
miral Porter  recommended  his  ad- 
vancement, saying:'1  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Upshur,  in  the  Advance, 
had  charge  of  the  reserves  and  was 
employed  night  and  day  in  landing 
army  stores  and  guns,  and  covering 
the  troops.  His  guns  did  good  execu- 
tion, and  though  his  duties  prevented 
him  from  participating  in  the  attack 
on  the  forts,  I cannot  withhold  his 
name,  and  recommend  him  for  ad- 
vancement. ” 

Upshur’s  service  after  the  war 
includes  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Frolic  (formerly  his  beloved  Advance ), 
on  European  Station,  1865-67;  com- 
mand of  the  Saratoga,  1868-70;  special 
duty  at  New  London,  1871-73;  com- 
mand of  the  Brooklyn,  1875-76;  Board 
of  Inspection,  1877-80;  Board  of 
Examiners,  1881;  commandant  New 
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York  Navy  Yard,  1882-84;  command- 
ing Pacific  Station,  1884-85. 

The  Navy  Register  has  borne  the 
name  of  J.  H.  Upshur  in  all  grades, 
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from  midshipman  to  rear-admiral,  for 
seventy-six  years;  his  sea  service  was 
near  twenty-three  years.  He  was 
advanced  one  grade  for  efficient  and 
faithful  service  in  the  Civil  War,  his 
life  began  in  the  same  week  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  America,  and 
within  its  span  lies  a century  of  change 
and  progress  in  all  things. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Grad- 
uates’ Association  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1903,  Captain  (now  Rear 
Admiral)Goodrich  proposed  the  health 
of  the  presiding  officer,  Rear  Admiral 
Upshur,  in  the  following  words: 

“The  Council  has  directed  me  to 
tender  in  the  name  of  the  Graduates’ 
Association  their  thanks  for  the  cour- 
tesy, ability  and  grace  with  which  the 
chair  has  been  filled  this  evening. 

“We  of  the  Navy  and  Army  are  the 
only  persons  in  our  broad  land  who  can 
be  tried  before  a court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  and  punished  for  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a gentle- 
man. That  we  can  carry  on  our 
daily  work  undismayed  by  this 
weighty  burden  of  obligation  is  main- 
ly due  to  the  fruitful  example  of  such 
men  as  our  presiding  officer,  who  are 
at  once  able  seamen,  brave  and  skill- 
ful officers,  dignified,  polished  and 
accomplished  men  of  the  world. 
His  is  a type  which  the  service  must 
ever  hold  in  high  esteem,  just  as  he 
himself  is  so  held  by  those  who  like 
myself  have  enjoyed,  and  we  trust, 
profited  by  the  great  privilege  of 
serving  under  his  command.’’ 

The  dapper  little  admiral,  ruddy, 
erect  and  quick  of  step,  for  many 
years  so  familiar  a figure  in  the  clubs 
and  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  is 
gone — across  the  river. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  gallant 
sailor  lie  in  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native 
state.  The  brave  spirit,  we  may  be- 
lieve, sees  the  capital  of  the  nation 
that  he  loved — from  just  across  the 
river. 


The  Navy’s  Supply  System 

Business  methods  are  applied  to  the  solution 
of  its  problems 


HE  QUICK  and  tre- 
mendous expansion  of 
military  establishments, 
invariably  necessitated  by 
the  entrance  of  a demo- 
cracy into  war,  places  a 
strain  upon  the  supply 
systems  of  military  departments  which 
generally  results  in  confusion,  some- 
times in  scandal.  The  beef  scandal 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  British  armies 
at  the  outset  of  the  present  conflict 
because  of  inadequate  munitions  sup- 
plies are  cases  in  point. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  here 
that  radical  changes  will  soon  have 
to  be  made  in  some  of  the  supply 


systems  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  more  particularly  in  the 
means  for  coordination  of  the  supply 
systems  of  the  various  government 
departments.  Not  only  is  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  a supply  house  for 
vastly  increased  armies  and  fleets  of 
its  own,  but  it  must  continue  and  even 
increase  its  shipments  to  the  allied 
governments.  This  presents  a situa- 
tion in  which  economy  in  purchase  is 
absolutely  essential.  Not  only  must 
there  be  a saving  of  money,  but  a most 
careful  economy  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  producer  if  our  industries  are  to 
meet  the  demands  which  this  war 
will  place  upon  them. 

There  must  be  a careful  discrimina- 


tion between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials,  so  that  effort  can  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  most  speedy  pro- 
duction of  essentials.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  needs  of  all 
the  countries  arrayed  against  Ger- 
many and  to  apportion  the  production 
of  American  industries  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a maximum  of  military  efficiency. 
The  advisory  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  undertaken 
this  difficult  task. 

But  before  there  can  be  coordina- 
tion and  economy  effected  in  the  whole 
purchasing  system  it  must  be  made 
certain  that  the  systems  of  each  gov- 
ernment department  are  efficient, 
soundly  organized  and  well  adminis- 
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tered.  These  systems  are  now  under 
review.  They  are  standing  the  test  of 
a war  demand  such  as  this  country  has 
never  before  known. 

The  Navy  is  taking  much  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  its  supply 
system  has  thus  far  proved  capable  of 
withstanding  the  heavy  strain  of  the 
war.  Already  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, which  is  the  chief  purchasing 
agency  of  the  Navy,  has  undergone  the 
quick  expansion  of  its  system  which 
the  war  requires.  It  has  undergone 
that  expansion  with  remarkable 
success. 

The  secret  of  this,  it  is  thought  here, 
is  the  persistence  with  which  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  Paymaster  General 
Samuel  McGowan,  has  kept  his  organ- 
ization preparing  for  war.  In  the  war 
maneuvers  undertaken  by  the  Navy  in 
recent  years  the  Bureau  ol  Supplies 
and  Accounts  has  taken  part.  During 
these  practices  the  Navy  operates 
under  war  conditions,  at  least  as 
nearly  as  these  can  be  simulated  in 
time  of  peace.  This  has  included  the 
requirement  for  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  to  meet  the  de- 
demands of  the  fleet  for  supplies  for 
emergencies.  Of  course,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  out  in  theory,  but 
the  theory  was  carried  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  actual  practice. 

To  give  an  instance,  in  a recent 
maneuver  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  sup- 
posed to  have  engaged  in  battle  off  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  certain  of  the 
ships  to  have  come  into  Hampton 
Roads  for  coal,  repairs,  and  supplies  of 
various  sorts.  The  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  was  required,  on 
no  longer  notice  than  would  be  given 
it  in  time  of  war,  to  demonstrate  its 
preparedness  to  have  these  supplies  at 
the  Navy  Yard  when  they  were 
needed.  Through  practices  such  as 
these  the  Bureau  obtained  a realistic 
study  of  war  problems  which  is  to-day 
the  secret  of  its  success  in  meeting  the 
quick  transformation  from  peace  to 
war  conditions. 

Paymaster  General  McGowan  has 
concentrated  his  efforts,  during  the 
years  that  he  has  been  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
largely  upon  the  task  of  perfecting 
centralization  and  standardization  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies.  There  is 
perhaps  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment which  requires  so  varied  a list 
of  supplies  as  does  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  it  has  not  only  a large  per- 
sonnel to  care  for,  but  an  immense 
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industrial  establishment  ashore  and 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  afloat.  The 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  buys 
for  every  type  of  warship,  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  for  naval  stations 
gathered  all  over  the  world.  ^ 

It  has  succeeded  thus  far  in  stand- 
ardizing 1,100  articles  required  by 
the  Navy  and  this  list  includes  almost 
everything  that  every  type  of  war- 
ship needs  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
supplies.  Ammunition  for  the  ships 
is  still  bought  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  and  certain  other  specialties 
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by  other  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  aside  from  these  every- 
thing the  ships  use  is  bought  by  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
This  includes  such  varied  articles  as 
clothing,  machinery,  food  stuffs,  ships’ 
stores,  paper  fasteners,  fuel  oil,  butter 
and  copper.  The  list  might  be  strung 
out  to  an  indefinite  length  with  odd 
contrasts  noted  in  the  articles  pur- 
chased. 

The  requirements  of  every  warship 
have  now  been  reduced  to  so  scientific 
a basis  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to 
provide  instantly  a standardized  list 
of  all  the  supplies  that  each  type  of 
warship  requires  for  a cruise  of  any 
designated  period.  Moreover,  the 
purchase  of  these  supplies  has  been  so 
centralized  that  annual  contracts  for 
the  total  needs  of  the  Navy  in  them 
for  a year  are  placed  from  Washington 
and  the  materials  are  delivered  to  the 
ships  when  and  where  needed. 


_JOne  section  of  the  Bureau  is  de- 
voted to  keeping  track  of  daily  fluc- 
tuations in  market  prices.  Each 
day’s  prices,  on  everything,  from 
buttons  to  steel  and  from  fuel  oil  to 
butter,  are  noted  and  closely  examined 
before  the  day’s  business  is  done.  The 
Bureau  must  also  keep  track,  to  the 
fraction  of  a pound,  of  its  stock  of 
every  commodity;  just  where  it  is, 
how  much  time  will  be  required  to 
transport  it  to  any  naval  station,  and 
how  long  it  will  serve  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  navy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Bureau  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  navy  yards  and  stations 
and  to  be  in  a position  always  to  make 
expansion  in  the  delivery  of  supplies 
automatic  in  any  emergency. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Bureau 
has  been  due  to  its  practice  of  develop- 
ing experts  in  the  purchase  of  certain 
lines  of  goods  which  are  very  difficult 
to  buy  successfully.  There  are  many 
things  bought  for  a ship  which,  it  is 
said,  are  as  hard  to  buy  as  a horse. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  purchaser 
gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  It 
requires  expert  knowledge  to  buy 
such  products  and  the  great  weakness 
of  governmental  purchasing  agencies 
has  been,  and  is  even  to-day,  that  such 
articles  are  bought  by  men  who  are 
hopelessly  unfamiliar  with  them. 
Wherever  it  has  faced  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  materials  of  that  sort 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
has  attempted  to  train  one  or  two 
men  as  specialists  in  the  buying  of 
those  goods.  In  this  way  it  has  gained 
for  itself  a reputation  as  a careful 
and  intelligent  purchasing  agent. 

The  bigness  of  this  establishment 
which  does  the  buying  for  the  navy  is 
difficult  to  realize.  The  mailing  list 
of  prospective  bidders  contains  the 
names  of  about  8,000  firms.  Over 
35,000  copies  of  lists  of  proposed 
purchases  are  distributed  during  the 
year.  Last  year  71,000  requests  for 
specifications  for  bids  were  received 
at  the  Navy  Department  and  1,250, 
000  sets  were  distributed  to  firms 
direct  or  through  officers  at  navy  yards 
and  naval  stations.  The  value  of  the 
contracts  placed  by  the  Bureau  now 
runs  into  large  amounts.  In  1916 
there  were  2,657  contracts  awarded 
with  a total  value  of  $27,702,995;  for 
the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1917,  there  were  awarded  1,650  con- 
tracts with  a total  value  of  over 
$22,000,000  and  with  the  country  at 
war  these  big  figures  will  be  surpassed 
every  month  in  the  year. 
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THE  BATTLESHIP  PENNSYLVANIA,  A 32,000  TON  SUPERDREADNOUGHT,  FIRING  A SALVO,  HER  TWELVE  14-INCH  GUNS  ROARING  IN 


UNISON.  THE  BLAST  FROM  THE  GUNS  WHIPS  INTO  FOAM  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  WATER  UNDER  THEIR  MUZZLES. 
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U.S.S.  RECRUIT.  A WOODEN  BATTLESHIP  BUILT  IN  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK.  HER  INTERIOR  IS  A NAVY  RECRUITING  OFFICE. 
THE  SHIP  WAS  "LAUNCHED''  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  USHER  AND  MAYOR  MITCHELL. 


[50] 
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SEAPLANE  AND  AIRPLANE  IN  A PRACTICE  FLIGHT  OVER  THE  WATER.  WE  NEED  THOUSANDS  OF  BOTH  TYPES  FOR  USE  AFLOAT  AND  AT 


THE  FRONT,  FOR  THEY  ARE  THE  EYES  OF  THE  FLEET  AND  THE  ARMY, 
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THE  VICTIM  OF  A GERMAN  TORPEDO. 


‘Down  by  the  head  an’  sinkin’,  her  fires  are  drawn  and  cold. 

And  the  water’s  splashin*  hollow  on  the  skin  of  the  empty  hold — 
Churning  an’  choking  and  chuckling,  quiet  and  scummy  and  dark — 
Full  to  her  lower  hatches  and  risin’  steady.  Harkl 
That  was  the  after  bulkhead!  ” 


[51] 


“THE  TRADE  WINDS” — From  a painting  by  Clifford  W.  Ashley  owned  by  Joseph  L.  Woolston,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

THIS  IS  THE  NEW  BEDFORD  BARK  SUNBEAM  IN  WHICH  MR.  ASHLEY  MADE  THE  VOYAGE  WHICH  HAS  RESULTED  IN  A SUPERB  PIC- 
TORIAL RECORD  OF  AMERICAN  WHALING. 

The  Way  of  the  Sperm  Whaler 

By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy, 

Curator  of  Natural  Science , Brooklyn  Museum 

A first-hand  view  of  an  American  industry  that  was  once  of  immense  importance 

PART  II — The  Chase  and  the  Capture 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


JUST  and  tactful 
captain  can  nat- 
urally do  a great 
deal  toward  keep- 
in  g his  crew 
cheerful  and  in 
harmony,  yet 
there  are  times 
when  all  his  pa- 
tience cannot 
forestall  the  ne- 
cessity for  stern  correctives.  Sailors 
are  a queer  lot.  Their  commonest 
and  probably  most  reasonable  pro- 
vocative of  discontent  is  the  food,  for 
often  enough  it  is  wretched  fare. 
Still  more  often,  however,  the  sailor’s 
objections  are  raised  because  his 
mea's  lack  the  dishes  which  he  has 


perhaps  tasted  only  in  his  palmiest 
days  ashore  and  he  takes  no  account 
of  the  obvious  limitations  of  a ship’s 
larder.  I have  seen  a fruit-raised, 
West  Indian  black  man  lift  his  hands 
on  deck  and  cry  out  to  the  Lord  to 
provide  for  him  lest  he  starve — ex- 
postulating that  “ mother  was  a proper 
cook”  and  bewailing  that  he  had 
ever  left  her;  yet  all  the  while  his 
nappie  of  steaming  baked  beans  lay 
untouched  before  him  on  the  main 
hatch.  Sometimes  a sailor  is  ill,  or 
imagines  he  is,  and  yet  refuses  to  take 
the  captain’s  medicine.  Now  accord- 
ing to  all  rules  of  the  sea  a sick  man 
has  three  choices — to  work,  take 
medicine,  or  be  put  in  irons.  The 
medicine  may  indeed  be  the  greatest 


evil,  for  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  the  whaling  captain’s  medical 
authorities,  like  his  track  charts  and 
South  Atlantic  Pilot , were  published 
forty  years  or  more  ago.  A perusal 
of  the  chapters  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  infected  wounds,  fevers, 
scurvy,  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  the  Daisy's 
pre-Listerian  “doctor-book,  ” gave  me 
the  horrors.  I remember  one  poor 
fellow,  afterwards  buried  at  sea,  who 
was  ill  but  obdurate,  and  chose  the 
handcuffs  rather  than  the  dose.  He 
was  shut  in  the  dark  lazarette,  with 
the  hatch  down.  It  was  made  an 
offense  punishable  in  like  manner  for 
anyone  to  speak  to  him.  At  meal- 
times the  hatch  was  raised,  and  the 
first  mate,  whisperingly  urging  him 
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LOWERING  AWAY.  THE  FIRST  MATE'S  BOAT  ENTERING  THE  WATER  AFTER  WHALES  HAVE 
BEEN  SIGHTED.  AT  THIS  STAGE  EACH  BOAT  CONTAINS  ITS  FULL  EQUI PMENT  EXCEPT  FOR 
THE  REMAINING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CREW  WHO  WILL  SLIDE  DOWN  THE  FALL  TACKLES. 


to  relent,  unlocked  one  handcuff  and 
passed  down  hard  bread  and  water. 
When  the  prisoner  had  eaten,  he  was 
manacled  again  and  left  in  darkness, 
his  bed  at  night  a blanket  on  a coil  of 
rope.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he 
sent  for  the  captain,  who  after  waiting 
four  or  five  hours  more,  came  round 
with  a bottle  and  a spoon. 

The  countless  duties  which  a whale- 
ship’s  officers  find  or  make  for  every 
man  before  the  mast  limit  the  sailor’s 
playtime  to  Sundays  or  to  the  cool 
idle  hours  of  the  second  dog-watch 
when  the  crew,  at  this  time  all  on  deck 
together,  gather  about  the  windlass 
or  the  carpenter’s  bench  after  supper, 
chaffing  each  other  and  droning  songs 
to  the  wail  of  a punctured  accordion 
or  the  tiresome  strum  of  a guitar. 
On  Sundays  they  scrub  and  patch 


their  clothes,  but  the  mastheads  still 
stand  watch.  When  whales  fail  to 
appear  for  an  extended  period,  the 
humdrum  life  is  varied  only  by  the 
mild  excitement  of  fishing,  the  riot 
of  an  occasional  rat-hunt  on  board,  a 
storm,  the  loss  of  a man,  or  a rare  call 
at  an  island  seaport.  In  the  last  case, 
however,  the  aggravation  of  the  crew 
is  likely  only  to  be  increased,  for  the 
captain,  fearing  desertions,  often  de- 
nies his  men  shore  leave  and  “liberty 
money,”  transacts  his  own  business  in 
haste,  and  at  once  sets  sail. 

Three  times  on  the  Daisy's  cruise 
men  were  lost.  One  of  the  mates, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  voyage, 
was  struck  by  the  flukes  of  a sperm 
whale  and  never  seen  again.  The 
second  man  died  silently  and  alone  on 
the  forward  deck,  his  going  scarcely 
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known  until  all  was  over.  Sewn  up  in 
canvas,  he  lay  through  the  night  on 
the  ' carpenter’s  bench  behind  the 
tryworks.  In  the  morning  Old  Glory 
was  run  up  to  half-mast  and  the  body 
was  laid  on  a hatch-cover  in  the  ship’s 
waist,  with  a bag  of  sand  stitched  to 
the  winding  sheet.  One  hour  after 
breakfast  the  sails  were  hauled  aback 
and  the  captain  read  the  seaman’s 
funeral  service.  At  the  words  “we 
therefore  consign  his  body  to  the 
deep”  six  of  the  dead  man’s  country- 
men tipped  the  hatch-cover.  Then 
“Haul  down  the  clews  of  the  foresail! 
Raise  up  your  wheel!” — and  the 
Daisy  resumed  her  course  in  the  trade 
wind.  Perhaps  for  a few  hours  there 
was  a touch  of  solemnity  on  board, 
a little  less  noise  than  usual,  but 
sentiment  soon  lost  itself  in  a keen 
discussion  as  to  how  soon  Ferleon’s 
corpse  would  reach  the  bottom. 

So  pass  the  days  and  the  weeks  on 
a sperm  whaler.  The  whaleman’s 
thoughts  and  desires  are  whales — 
whales  and  a port.  He  never  loves 
his  business  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
for  what  it  may  bring.  He  is  a 
notoriously  poor  observer  of  things  in 
general.  Living  creatures  interest 
him  when  he  can  eat  them  or  boil  them 
down  to  oil,  but  he  cares  nothing  for 
the  wild  plunge  of  the  tropic-bird  or 
the  phosphorescent  waters  of  a calm, 
equatorial  evening.  Double  rainbows 
by  day  or  silvery  lunar  bows  by  night 
do  not  thrill  him.  Sunsets,  and  the 
bright  constellations  of  unfamiliar 
skies,  he  does  not  see.  Perhaps  he 
never  even  thinks  of  a star  until  the 
good  ship,  her  hold  filled,  turns  her  bow 
toward  the  northern  world  and  the 
eager  whaleman  gazes  nightly  toward 
the  Line,  where  never-changing  Polaris 
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stands  the  severe  stress  of  being  raised 
and  lowered  by  its  ends  when  filled 
with  a crew  of  six  men  and  sometimes 
half-filled  with  sea  water.  Within 
it  is  a place  for  every  necessary  thing 
and  nothing  more.  A mast,  with  sail 
and  spars,  lies  ready  to  be  stepped; 
forward  along  the  starboard  side  are 
the  harpoons  and  opposite  them  the 
razor  edged  lances,  each  protected  by  a 
wooden  sheath  and  buttoned  one  above 
another  in  racks.  At  the  bow  is  a 
chest  containing  the  bomb-gun  and  its 
charges,  and  stowed  in  the  stern  are 
the  “waifs”  or  signal  flags,  a lantern, 
and  a sack  of  hard  bread.  Distributed 
elsewhere  are  a keg  of  fresh  water, 
the  compass,  matches,  a blubber 
spade,  grappling  iron,  “drug,”  pad- 
dles, piggins  and  bailers,  and  other 
articles.  The  harpoon  lines,  coiled 
scrupulously  in  wooden  tubs  and 
shielded  from  moisture  which  might 
mildew  the  rope,  are  not  placed  in  the 
boat  until  just  before  lowering,  when 
the  larger  tub  stows  in  front  of  the 
stroke-oar  thwart,  the  smaller  amid- 
ships. In  all  there  are  three  hundred 
fathoms  of  line.  When  attached  to 
the  harpoon  the  line  runs  first  from 
the  tub  to  the  stern,  there  passing 
once  and  a half  around  a heavy  post, 
called  the  loggerhead,  from  which  the 
slack  is  controlled,  and  thence  forward 
between  alternate  oarsmen  and  out 
through  a notch  in  the  prow,  the  har- 
pooner  standing  astride  it. 

Previous  to  this  digression  on 
whaleboats,  we  left  the  captain  at  the 
mainmasthead  watching  a school  of 


LANCING  A SPERM  WHALE.  AN  ENGRAVING  BY  RUSSELL,  A NEW  BEDFORD  MAN.  IN 
SPITE  OF  ITS  SENSATIONAL  APPEARANCE,  THE  RELATIVE  ACCURACY  OF  THIS  REPRE- 
SENTATION IS  FAR  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE. 


lies  just  below  the  horizon  ready  to 
pop  up  and  guide  him  home. 

To  return  to  the  beginning  of  our 
voyage:  One  August  morning  when, 
aftermany  days  with  no  sign  of  a sperm 
whale,  the  interest  of  expectancy  had 
worn  away,  we  were  rudely  aroused 
from  our  preoccupation  by  a strange, 
wavering  cry  from  aloft.  “ Blo-o-o- 
o-o-o-o-o-ws!  ” came  the  falsetto  solo 
from  the  mainmasthead.  “ Blo-o-o- 
o-o-o-o-o-ws\  White  water!  Ah,  blo-o-o- 
o-o-ws\"  A moment’s  silence,  and 
then  “ Blo-o-ows!  There  she  blo-ows!” 
with  all  four  mastheads  joining  in  the 
chorus.  The  hands  on  deck  gave  a 
sympathetic  response  to  the  cry,  and 
undertone  “blo-ows!”  echoed  the  songs 
from  aloft. 

It  is  usually  unnecessary  at  such  a 
time  to  ask  where  the  whales  lie,  for  a 
glance  upward  shows  heads  and  field 
glasses  craned  all  in  one  direction. 
The  captain  snaps  a few  orders  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  then  fetches  his 
glasses  and  goes  aloft.  The  boat- 
steerers  look  to  their  whaleboats,  the 
line  tubs  are  placed  in  them,  the 
gripes  are  cast  off,  the  harpoons  and 
lances  unsheathed,  and  everything 
made  ready  for  emergencies. 

In  the  paraphernalia  of  sperm 
whaling  a factor  of  first  importance  is 
the  boats.  Constructed  of  flawless 
cedar,  seaworthy  and  graceful,  sharp 
at  both  stem  and  stern,  the  whale- 
boat when  ready  for  service  is  a 
marvel  of  order  and  efficiency  com- 
pacted within  thirty  feet  of  length. 
A whaleboat  rows  lightly,  and  sails 
ike  a yacht;  it  spins  smoothly  on  the 


sea  following  the  terrific  dodges  of 
a harpooned  whale,  and  it  with- 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW.  HAND  LANCE, 
TOGGLE-IRON  HARPOON,  AND  A NOR- 
WEGIAN BOMB-HARPOON  WEIGHING  A 
HUNDRED  POUNDS  AND  DESIGNED  TO 
BE  SHOT  FROM  A CANNON. 
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PULLING  FOR  IT!  FOUR  OR  FIVE  LONG  OARS  FURNISH  THE  MOTIVE  POWER.  THE  HAR- 
POONER  HIMSELF  MANNING  THE  STARBOARD  BOW  OAR  EXCEPT  WHEN  HE  IS  MOMEN- 
TARILY EXPECTING  TO  PLANT  AN  IRON. 


RAISING  SAIL.  EACH  WHALEBOAT  CARRIES  ITS  MAST  AND  SAIL  WHICH  CAN  BE  SET  UP 
OR  LOWERED  VERY  QUICKLY.  UNLESS  THERE  IS  NO  BREEZE,  OR  THE  WHALES  LIE  TO 
WINDWARD.  THE  CHASE  IS  ALWAYS  MADE  UNDER  SAIL. 


TOWING  THE  DEAD  WHALE  TO  THE  SHIP,  USUALLY  A LONG.  BACK-BREAKING  PULL. 


whales  off  to  leeward.  Except  for 
orders  as  to  the  ship’s  course  and  sails, 
everything  is  silent  for  maybe  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  while  the  animals 
are  below  feeding.  Sooner  or  later 
they  come  to  the  surface,  and  again 
the  chorus  of  cries  “Ah,  blo-o-o-wsl” 
rings  out.  Perhaps  by  this  time  we 
can  see  from  the  deck  the  slow, 
slanting  spout  of  the  sperm  whale. 
The  line  tubs  are  lifted  quietly  into 
the  whaleboats  and  the  fall-ropes 
cast  off.  At  the  word  of  command  the 
cranes  are  swung  back,  the  boats  drop 
to  the  water,  the  crew  following  by 
way  of  the  slide-boards  and  tackles, 
and  each  man  takes  his  place,  with  the 
harpooner  at  the  bow  oar.  A few 
strokes  put  the  little  craft  safely  away 
from  the  ship,  and  then  if  the  breeze 
is  brisk  and  the  prey  not  to  windward, 
the  sails  are  raised  and  the  fleet  is 
soon  in  full  pursuit.  Under  less  favor- 
able circumstances  it  is  necessary  to 
pull  for  it  and  since,  according  to  the 
rules  of  whaling,  the  boat  which  first 
plants  an  iron  in  a whale  can  claim  it 
against  all  comers,  there  are  often 
grand  regattas  between  the  boats  of 
rival  ships,  the  rowers  doubling  them- 
selves to  a long,  whippy  stroke,  while 
the  mates,  wielding  their  twenty-three 
foot  oars,  contrive  by  a mixture  of 
flattery  and  imprecations  to  get  the 
utmost  out  of  their  men. 

The  chase  is  watched  and  guided  by 
the  captain,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  leaves 
the  vessel.  From  his  lofty  position 
he  can  see  movements  of  the  whales 
quite  invisible  to  the  harpooners,  and 
by  a private  system  of  signals,  with 
flags  and  the  clews  of  the  square  sails, 
he  directs  the  course  of  the  boats, 
tells  them  when  the  whales  are  at  the 
surface,  and  notifies  his  officers  when  to 
give  up  an  unsuccessful  chase  and  re- 
turn. A boat,  in  turn,  announces  a 
dead  whale  by  signalling  to  the  ship; 
and  then,  if  more  whales  are  about, 
the  first  victim  is  “waifed”or  (marked 
with  a red  flag)  and  abandoned.  At 
such  a sign  the  heavy  “fluke  chains’’ 
and  other  tackle  used  in  flensing  the 
whale  are  hauled  up  out  of  the 
fo’c’sle  and  steerage  and  the  ship  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  boats,  striving, 
however,  always  to  keep  to  windward. 

The  skipper  of  the  Daisy  used  to 
remark  that  no  big  sperm  whale 
creates  as  much  excitement  for  a 
boat’s  crew  as  a lusty  forty-barrel 
bull,  unhampered  by  excess  of  bulk 
and  enjoying  the  most  active  period 
of  his  watery  life.  After  my  first 
experience  with  a medium-sized  young 
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bull  whale,  I felt  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  captain’s  belief. 

It  happened  just  north  of  the  Line. 
We  had  left  the  Cape  Verdes  behind 
and  were  bound  for  southern  seas. 
We  had  taken  a fair  number  of  whales, 
including  one  big  bull  which  had 
yielded  over  eighty  barrels  of  oil,  but 
no  whale  during  the  voyage  had  put 
up  half  such  a fight  as  this  particular 
forty-barrel  bull. 

October  9,  1912,  came  in  as  a gray, 
overcast  morning,  with  the  trade  wind 
blowing  strongly.  About  eight 
o’clock  a squall  blew  up,  bringing  a 
very  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  and  the 
torrent  was  just  on  in  earnest  when  a 
school  of  sperm  whales  rose  a few 
ship’s  lengths  to  windward.  The 
boats  were  at  once  cleared  on  the 
davits  and,  the  rain  soon  slackening, 
the  weather  brightened  enough  so 
that  we  could  see  whales  spouting  off 
our  quarter,  with  others  astern.  As 
we  lowered,  I jumped  into  the  first 
mate’s  boat  and  took  stroke  oar. 

Seeing  that  the  spouts  were  drawing 
rapidly  to  leeward  we  stepped  the 
mast,  after  reefing,  for  it  was  blowing 
fresh  with  a choppy  sea.  When  the 
whales  sounded  we  zigzagged,  holding 
headway,  while  we  lashed  the  line- 
tubs  to  the  thwarts,  poured  sea  water 
over  the  rope,  and  put  all  the  equip- 
ment in  order.  Presently  the  blue 
Hag  at  the  Daisy's  masthead  signalled 
“whales  up”  and  their  direction. 
We  jibed  and  made  off  before  the 
wind,  with  the  other  two  boats  running 
parallel  on  either  side.  By  this  time 
it  was  raining  a deluge  again  and  we 
were  drenched  to  the  skin. 

As  we  bore  down  toward  the  blow- 
ing school,  two  good-sized  bulls  popped 
up  unexpectedly  just  ahead  and  we 
were  whisked  upon  them.  The  nearer 
of  the  two  crossed  our  bows  and,  while 
its  gray  body  glided  along  a couple  of 
feet  under  water,  Emilio,  our  Portugee 
boatsteerer,  drove  the  iron  into  the 
whale’s  right  side  just  in  front  of  the 
hump.  As  the  great  beast  leaped 
forward  he  breached  his  whole  mas- 
sive head  above  the  surface  and  his 
flukes  just  grazed  the  keel  of  our  boat 
as  he  cleared  us  and  dashed  off  to 
windward,  making  the  wet  rope  groan 
as,  tautening  like  a banjo  string,  it 
slid  round  the  loggerhead.  The  mast 
was  lowered  and  the  rudder  unshipped, 
while  the  harpooner  and  mate  changed 
ends,  as  is  customary,  the  latter  for- 
saking the  helm  for  the  still  more  pre- 
carious business  of  lancing.  The 
whale’s  run  was  for  only  a short  dis- 


From  a painting  by  Clifford  W.  Ashley.  By  courtesy  of  the  Century  Company. 
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tance.  Coming  up  with  others  of  the 
school,  he  joined  them,  and  we  could 
see  him  lying  calmly  at  the  surface. 
All  hands  now  hauled  on  the  line,  the 
boat  steerer,  with  a turn  around  the 
loggerhead,  coiling  the  slack  in  the 
stern  sheets  as  the  rope  was  paid  in. 
We  pulled  as  fast  as  we  could  and, 
as  we  neared  the  whale,  a strange  sight 
was  presented  through  the  steaming 
rain.  Our  whale  lay  wallowing,  the 
harpoon  shaft  projecting  from  his 
blubbery  back;  beyond  him  were 
three  or  four  half-grown  calves,  and 
on  the  near  side  lay  a second  big  bull, 
belly  up,  his  jaw  and  most  of  his  head 
out  of  water,  and  our  harpoon  line 


in  his  teeth.  The  mate  waved  fran- 
tically for  the  other  boats  to  come  up, 
and  we  waited  in  a fever  of  impatience. 
Before  the  second  officer’s  boat  could 
arrive,  the  bull  which  had  fouled  our 
line,  and  which  had  probably  been 
astonished  at  the  strange  obstacle, 
allowed  it  to  slip  from  his  jaw.  We 
then  pulled  up  on  the  whale  to  which 
we  were  fast  and,  as  the  keel  pressed 
his  side  (“wood  to  blackskin,”  the 
whalemen  say),  the  mate  drove  in  the 
long  keen  lance  to  the  socket.  Within 
the  same  moment  the  hump  appeared, 
the  great  flukes  bobbed  above  the 
surface,  our  bow  went  down  with  a 
jerk,  and  we  shipped  a couple  of  bar- 
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rels  of  water  as  the  whale  sounded  the 
depths. 

For  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  moved 
slowly  about  within  a small  area,  the 
line  snubbed  round  the  loggerhead, 
the  boatsteerer  slacking  it  off  as  little 
as  possible.  Then  the  expected  burst 
of  vapor  appeared  to  windward,  the 
rounded,  lopsided  head  seesawed  with 
the  pointed  hump,  and  we  shot  ahead 
at  terrific  speed  on  our  “Nantucket 
sleigh-ride.”  The  sun  broke  through 
the  heavy  clouds,  warming  our  chilled 
bodies  as  we  strained  at  the  line, 

I slowly  gaining  on  our  monstrous 
dray-beast.  But  the  whale  was  now 
thoroughly  goaded  to  wild  alertness. 
The  lance  thrust  had  been  too  far 
aft  to  affect  his  staying  powers. 
Before  we  had  gained  striking  distance 
he  sounded  again,  jerked  us  about, 
carried  us  back  two  miles  before  the 
wind  and  then,  without  coming  to  the 
surface,  plunged  deeper,  tearing  the 
smoking  line  after  him  and  soon 
exhausting  the  two  hundred  fathoms 
in  the  large  tub.  When  the  contents 
of  the  small  tub  began  to  follow  we 
were  in  a quandary,  but  in  the  nick  of 
time  one  of  the  other  boats  sailed  up; 
we  bent  on  borrowed  rope  and  saved 
our  forty  barrels. 

Time  flies  with  a fighting  whale  on 
one’s  hands.  The  sun  climbed  up  to 
the  zenith,  and  its  warm  beams  alter- 
nated  with  cold  showers  while  we 
sped  over  the  choppy,  white-capped 
equatorial  Atlantic,  wearing  the  skin 
off  our  palms  in  this  serious  tug-of- 
war.  That  whale  fought  nobly  for 
his  life.  He  tried  sounding,  spinning, 
and  running  all  ways  with  respect  to 
the  wind.  At  one  time  he  was  towing 
three  boats,  besides  two  “drug-tubs,” 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  offer  as 
much  resistance  as  four  whaleboats. 
During  a midday  tempest,  the  rough- 
est period  of  the  whole  chase,  he 
dragged  us  across  seas  through  the 
troughs  and  crests  so  that  the  combers 
poured  over  the  gunwales.  It  was 
then  that  we  kicked  off  our  shoes  and 
oilskins  so  as  to  be  unencumbered  for 


swimming.  Over  and  over  again  the 
bow  was  pulled  completely  under 
water,  for  a whaleman  hates  to  slacken 
line.  Three  times  we  half  swamped 
and  had  to  let  the  whale  run  while  all 
hands  bailed ; indeed  the  piggins  and 
our  sou’westers  were  employed  in  this 
capacity  more  or  less  continuously. 

I still  have  a sort  of  dream-like, 
mental  background  for  our  day’s  play 
— the  rugged,  spumy  water  and  the 
varying  sky,  the  heliotrope  Portu- 
guese men-’o-war  that  seemed  to  bob 
past  us,  the  bright  flying-fish,  number- 
less Mother  Cary’s  chickens,  an  in- 
quisitive shearwater  that  flew  about 
our  heads  a while,  and  in  the  center  of 
all,  straight  ahead,  the  rocking,  shiny 
back  of  the  whale  with  the  imperti- 
nent little  harpoon  sticking  there. 

Fortunately  the  whale  pulled  us  in 
wide  circles  so  that  we  were  headed  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  ship  as 
often  as  the  opposite,  else  we  should 
have  been  towed  out  of  sight.  Time 
and  again  we  slacked  away  and  tried  to 
give  the  other  boats  an  opportunity  to 
sail  upon  the  brute  and  plant  another 
iron,  but  he  was  all  wariness.  When 
the  boats  came  ever  so  softly  within 
three  or  four  lengths,  he  would  kick  up 
his  big  flukes  and  be  gone.  The  mate 
finally  shot  a bomb-lance  into  the 
whale’s  back,  but  the  feathered  end 
of  the  contrivance  broke  off  and  went 
whizzing  over  the  sea,  while  the  point 
failed  to  explode.  Three  more  bombs, 
two  from  a shoulder  gun  and  one  from 
a darting  gun,  were  likewise  vainly 
spent,  the  powder  being  watersoaked. 

The  turning  point  of  the  long 
struggle  came  when  the  frantic  whale 
once  more  fell  in  with  his  fellows  for 
a “gam.”  The  calming  influence  of 
neighbors  was  instantly  apparent,  for 
he  allowed  us  to  draw  right  up  to  him. 
Sperm  whales  lay  all  about  us.  One 
enormous  bull  came  up  an  arm’s 
reach  away,  and  several  tiny  calves, 
hardly  more  than  ten  feet  long,  with 
huge  remoras  clinging  to  their  sides, 
lay  awash  unconcernedly  as  we  hauled 
past  them  and  the  mate  buried  the 


five-foot  shank  of  the  hand  lance  in 
blubber  and  flesh.  The  tortured 
whale  quivered  throughout  his  length 
and  sank.  We  peered  tensely  over 
the  side  for  his  black  hulk,  realizing 
that  the  sounding  would  be  brief  and 
that  he  might  rise  under  us.  The 
mate  hammered  and  pounded  the 
twisted  lance  shaft  into  a semblance 
of  straightness  on  the  gunwale.  Up 
came  the  whale  without  warning, 
directly  beneath  our  keel.  11  Stern 
all!"  As  we  just  avoided  capsizing, 
the  lance  struck  home  twice  or  thrice 
again  through  the  froth  before  the 
whale  got  under  way  on  another  lap 
of  his  terrific  race.  Then  everything 
was  repeated.  We  were  drenched,  we 
bailed  and  hauled  and  slackened, 
slackened  and  hauled,  again  and 
again.  Finally  the  second  mate’s 
boat,  which  had  been  back  to  the  ship, 
transferred  to  us  a box  of  dry  bombs 
and,  when  late  in  the  afternoon  we 
once  more  entered  the  school  of  whales 
the  crucial  opportunity  was  given. 
A bomb  was  shot  into  the  brute’s 
lungs,  exploding  with  a muffled  crack. 
He  filled  our  boat  with  water  for  the 
last  time,  and  struck  the  bow  a feeble 
blow,  but  he  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  sound.  His  spout,  formerly  so 
thin  and  white,  reflecting  rainbows  in 
the  rays  of  the  late  sun,  was  now 
crimson.  The  last  lance  thrusts  and 
the  “flurry”  may  well  remain  unde- 
scribed. The  whale  died  fighting 
after  giving  us  nine  tense  and  thrilling 
hours.  We  chopped  a hole  through 
one  of  his  flukes,  attached  a line,  and 
sat  there  weary  but  content,  munching 
hard  bread  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  distant  brig.  The  sun  set  in  a calm 
sky  and  Venus, shiningas  shedoesonly 
in  the  Tropics,  sank  in  the  west  and 
hung  like  a lamp  on  the  waters. 

Now  having  finished  the  hunt  and 
death,  a form  of  sport  which  may  last 
from  twenty  minutes  to  two  days  and 
which  may  end  in  favor  of  either  the 
whaleman  or  the  whale,  we  are  ready 
to  begin  with  the  hard  work  of  whaling. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  DAISY’S  FLEET  IN  FULL  CHASE  JUST  NORTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 
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THE  BATTLESHIP  FLORIDA,  A SUPERDREADNOUGHT  MOUNTING  TEN  12-INCH  GUNS,  WITH  THE  1,100  TON  DESTROYER  TUCKER  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 
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GRAY  SEA  AND  A GRAY  SKY.  THE  BATTLESHIP  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  ONE  OF  OUR  FIRST  ALL-BIG-GUN  BATTLESHIPS  AND  THE  DESTROYER  CONYNGHAM. 


Notes  and  Comment 


A Message  From  Our  Allies 

A letter  just  received  from  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Navy  League 
of  Great  Britain  says  that  the  luncheon 
“which  the  Navy  League  was  privi- 
leged to  give  in  honour  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  functions 
held  in  London  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.”  He  also  states:  “We  are 
very  proud  of  the  opportunity  of 
giving  public  expression  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  splendid  work  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  and  of  showing  the 
close  bond  of  sympathy  which  so 
strongly  manifests  itself  between  our 
two  organizations. 

“The  cable  from  your  Chairman 
created  a great  impression  and  was 
published  universally  in  the  press  of 
this  country.  I can  give  you  no  idea 
of  the  warmth  of  the  feeling  shown  in 
this  country  towards  the  United  States 
Navy  and  we  are  already  proud  to 
know  that  the  destroyers  which  you 
sent  over  are  giving  a magnificent 
account  of  themselves.  It  is  felt  here 
that  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  union  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
in  giving  Germany  and  the  ideals  for 
which  Germany  stands  a knock-out 
blow.  ” 

The  cordial  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Navy  Leagues  of  the  two 
great  English  speaking  Allies  are  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  all  of  us. 

The  Case  of  the  Solace 

Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson: 

Dear  Sir:  The  morning  papers  say 
that  investigation  of  the  charges  as 
to  bad  conditions  on  the  Solace  shows 
them  to  be  without  foundation,  mere 
hearsay  and  exaggeration;  I am  glad 
that  this  is  so,  but  I find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  charges  formulated 
with  such  particularity  could  have  been 
trumped  up  for  sensational  or  political 
purposes.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  get 
people  to  swear  to  what  they  say — 
they  fear  getting  into  trouble — and 
the  report  of  the  investigation  itself 
shows  that  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  men  for  which  the  ship  is 
prepared  were  put  on  board,  a thing 
in  itself  reprehensible.  Other  ships 
should  have  been  provided  as  the 
emergency  could  easily  have  been  fore- 
seen. 


Now  there  is  bound  to  be  a certain 
amount  of  discomfort  and  suffering 
in  wartime  by  land  and  by  sea — rea- 
son the  more  that  preventable  suffer- 
ing should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
Nation  asks  its  men  to  undergo  ex- 
posure and  risk  loss  of  life  and  limb 
in  her  service,  and  she  owes  it  to  them 
to  care  for  them — she  owes  it  to  her- 
self to  do  so.  I trust  that  the  Navy 
League  will  follow  closely  the  matter 
of  the  well-being  of  our  sailors,  and 
will  urge  the  commissioning  of  hospital 
and  supply  ships  and  see  to  it  that 
they  are  properly  equipped  and  that 
good  material  is  put  on  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lucius  P.  Landreth. 

Amusements  for  the  Navy 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  re- 
ported to  have  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  for  recreation  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  fleet.  The  Navy 
League,  months  ago,  leased  a large 
plot  of  ground  for  an  athletic  field 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  fleet  to  be 
used  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  men. 

Another  good  thing  started  by  us! 

Value  of  Submarine  Nets 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  the  nets 
put  down  by  the  United  States  Navy 
for  the  protection  of  our  harbors 
against  submarines  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing item  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  recently: 

“While  coming  into  the  harbor  this 
morning  the  ocean  tug  Juniata , with 
two  barges  in  tow,  iouled  the  sub- 
marine net  at  the  entrance  to  the 
North  Broad  Sound  channel  and  held 
fast  for  twelve  hours.  She  hit  the 


net  near  the  gateway,  and  then  her 
propeller  got  in  the  meshes.  She  was 
released  by  the  mine  planter  General 
Frank.” 

An  Historic  Monument 

A memorial  to  the  Maine,  the 
battleship  sunk  in  1898  in  Havana 
Harbor,  thus  occasioning  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  will  be  unveiled  on 
October  6th  at  Malden-on-Hudson  by 
Rear  Admiral  Sigsbee,  U.S.N.,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  vessel  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  The  monu- 
ment, at  the  corner  of  Church  Street 
and  the  old  trolley  road,  is  of  massive 
bluestone  blocks,  and  to  it  will  be 
fitted  a plaque  made  of  metal  from 
the  ill-fated  ship,  probably  the  last 
one  of  those  ordered  by  Congress. 

An  Effective  Display 

When  war  broke  out  this  window  of 
the  Newark  Electrical  Supply  Com- 
pany, in  the  busiest  part  of  that  city 
and  near  the  second  busiest  corner  in 
the  United  States,  was  decorated  as 
shown,  a Navy  League  flag  forming 
the  background.  S gns  were  displayed 
telling  of  the  Navy  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Rost 
interviewed  all  interested  visitors  and 
gave  further  information.  A hundred 
recruits,  obtained  n six  weeks,  are 
credited  to  this  effort  and  the  Newark 
station  was  commended  to  other  offices 
of  the  recruiting  service. 

A Correction 

The  pictures  of  Bagdad  in  our  April 
issue  were  from  copyrighted  photo- 
graphs by  Underwood  & Underwood. 
Notice  of  copyright  was  inadver- 
tently omitted. 


Practical  Patriotism 


T 'EVER  in  the  history  of  the 

/ \J  Navy  League  has  such  wide- 
* spread  and  genuine  interest  been 
taken  in  its  work.  Reports  received  from 
various  local  sections  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States  testify  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  League  members  are 
doing  in  the  present  war  emergency. 
It  is  an  enviable  record  in  practical 
patriotism. 

Further  testimonials  to  the  value  of 
Navy  League  cooperation  in  Naval  re- 
cruiting have  been  received. 

The  work  of  the  Comforts  Committee, 
during  the  past  month,  has  been  es- 
tablished upon  even  a more  permanent 
and  a more  extended  basis. 

The  League  has  undertaken  to  assist 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in 
recruiting  for  the  new  war  emergency 
merchant  marine  which  the  government 
is  bending  every  effort  to  establish  to 
counterbalance  the  submarine  menace. 

Other  important  work  in  support  of 
our  national  interests  in  the  war  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  League,  re- 
garding which  no  announcement  can  be 
made  at  his  time. 

Following  are  a few  reports  from  local 
sections  regarding  League  activities: 

The  Navy  League  membership  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  especially  in 
Philadelphia  is  very  large  and  very  active 
and  our  members  there  have  been  most 
patriotic  in  attending  to  the  outfitting  of 
the  great  number  of  patrol  boats  and  sub- 
marine chasers  that  have  been  equipped 
and  commissioned  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 
During  the  month  of  May  alone  the 
Philadelphia  Section  of  the  League  out- 
fitted 1,010  men  and  thirty  vessels  of 
various  kinds. 

It  is  a source  of  great  regret  to  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  League  that 
Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer  has  been 
advised  by  her  physician  that  she  must  not 
longer  sacrifice  her  health  by  so  close  an 
attention  to  the  details  of  this  work.  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  has,  therefore,  resigned  as 
State  Chairman  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  resignation  has  been  accepted 
with  great  regret  and  with  the  thanks  of  the 
League  for  the  work  she  has  done  in  or- 
ganizing her  state  in  past  years. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  will  remain  a 
director  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  and  has  accepted  the  complimentary 
appointment  tendered  by  the  board  to  the 
position  of  Honorary  Chairman  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s 


Reports  of  Activities  of  Local 
Chapters  of  the  Navy  League 

retirement  it  became  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  the  organization  in  the  Keystone 
State  and  Mrs.  Moncure  Robinson  has 
been  designated  as  the  new  State  Chairman. 

Philadelphia  is  located  in  the  4th  Naval 
District  and  the  vessels  fitting  out  there 
look  out  for  the  defense  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  included  in  that  district. 
This  embraces  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, a part  of  New  Jersey,  and  a part  of 
Maryland. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  there  be  co- 
operation between  these  various  states 
there  is  likely  to  be  overlapping  of  efforts 
and  the  same  boat  or  vessel  may  be  supplied 
or  outfitted  from  two  or  more  different 
states.  To  obviate  this  and  to  bring 
about  a proper  organization  the  League  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  appointing  Navy 
League  chiefs  of  various  Naval  Districts, 
and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  4th  Naval  District. 
Her  headquarters  will  be  at  Philadelphia 
and  she  will  have  general  supervision  over 
all  Navy  League  comfort  and  relief  work 
within  the  territory  of  that  district. 

The  Navy  League  has  been  extremely 
active  in  Maryland,  particularly  along  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis  members  have  done 
extraordinary  work  in  fitting  out  the  vari- 
ous patrol  boats.  The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee in  Baltimore  has  increased  its 
workers  by  more  than  500  within  the  past 
two  months  and  it  has  completely  fitted  out 
the  Maryland  Naval  Militia. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  activity 
and  of  the  necessity  for  co-ordination  of 
effort,  the  League  has  appointed  as  State 
Chairman  for  Maryland  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  who  has  heretofore  been  the 
head  of  the  local  organization  in  Baltimore 
and  who  has  succeeded  in  making  it  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  sections  of  the 
Navy  League. 

Norfolk,  Va. — A big  success  was  scored 
at  the  “Patriotic  Concert”  given  in  this 
city  under  the  auspices  of  the  Norfolk 
Section  of  the  Navy  League.  Patriotism 
was  the  keynote  of  the  production. 
Realizing  the  magnificent  work  that  the 
Navy  League  is  accomplishing,  the  na- 
tional government  was  most  generous 
in  its  favors  and  placed  unlimited  re- 
sources in  material  at  the  disposition  of 
the  producer.  Countless  flags  of  the  Allies 
gave  a kaleidoscope  of  color  throughout  the 
theatre  and  on  the  stage.  Uniformed 
sailors  stood  at  attention  by  the  standards 
of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 
The  splendid  naval  training  station  band  of 
100  pieces  was  a feature  of  the  concert. 
Mounted  guns  gave  a martial  setting  to 
the  entrance  of  the  theatre.  Motion  pic- 
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tures  showing  life  in  the  navy,  released  for 
the  first  time  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, were  shown.  The  program  included 
Miss  Mabel  Feuerstein,  soprano  soloist, 
and  artistic  tableaux,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  performance,  were  given. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  value  of  Navy 
League  recruiting  work  throughout  the 
Central  West  is  spoken  of  in  a letter  from 
the  Inspector  of  Recruiting  for  the  Navy  for 
the  Central  Division,  which  says  in  part: 

“ I desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Navy  League  for  the  most  ex- 
cellent work  that  they  have  done  through- 
out the  middle  West  in  assisting  Recruiting 
Officers  to  gain  recruits  for  the  Navy. 
Personally,  I feel  that  we  can  attribute  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  increase  to  the  work  which 
the  Navy  League  has  so  ably  and  willingly 
done.  I am  sure  that,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  work  that  any  patriotic  citizen 
can  undertake,  that  is  of  more  importance 
or  of  greater  value  to  the  country,  than  that 
of  assisting  to  gain  recruits  for  the  Navy.  ” 

“As  our  recruiting  organization  is 
necessarily  limited,  in  both  personnel  and 
finance,  we  would  have  been  hardly  able  to 
handle  the  situation  without  the  assistance 
which  we  have  received  from  patriotic  and 
organized  business  men  from  the  various 
communities,  and  we  appreciate  that  this 
organization  of  business  men  has  been  ac- 
complished largely,  if  not  entirely,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Navy  League.” 

Lancaster,  Pa. — The  Officer  in  Charge, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Station,  has 
written  to  thank  the  Navy  League  for  the 
“ great  work  ” done  in  assisting  in  recruiting 
and  urges  that  the  League  “keep  it  up.” 

Tacoma,  Washington. — A letter  from 
the  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Marine  Re- 
cruiting to  the  Navy  League  says:  “ I take 
great  pleasure  in  thanking  the  Navy  League 
for  the  assistance  it  has  rendered  recruiting 
in  Tacoma.  ” 

Topeka,  Kansas. — A new  note  of  pa- 
triotism sprang  from  the  hearts  of  more  than 
2,000  Topekans  at  a big  rally  staged  at  the 
City  Auditorium  by  the  Navy  League  and 
assisted  by  the  military  branches  stationed 
here.  The  quiet,  deep  feeling  was  de- 
throned and  wild,  rampant  applause  and 
cheering  came  forth  for  the  first  time  since 
the  United  States  and  Germany  have  been 
at  war. 

“No  longer  can  Kansas  be  accused  of 
not  feeling  the  war  and  of  not  giving  re- 
sponse to  the  calls  of  the  government”, 
said  Henry  Allen  of  Wichita.  “New  York, 
supposedly  war-mad  and  fighting  crazy, 
has  furnished  only  11%  of  her  war  quota, 
while  Kansas,  accused  of  non-responsive- 
ness, has  contributed  more  than  30%. 
Kansas  has  already  contributed  her  full 
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quota  of  men  to  the  navy,  and  New  York 
only  8%.  ” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Thirty  thousand  re- 
productions of  posters  by  Pittsburgh 
artists,  chosen  from  among  a score  or  more 
of  illustrations  submitted  in  the  recent 
Recruiting  Poster  Contest  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Branch  of  the  Navy  League,  will 
be  put  up  through  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  crystallize  patriotism  and  stimulate 
enlistments. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Carlisle  Indian 
School  Chapter  of  the  Navy  League  recently 
conducted  a sale  in  its  gymnasium,  which 
was  in  every  way  a success. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — An  ambulance  has 
been  donated  to  the  Woman's  Section  of 
the  Navy  League  by  Geo.  De  Bellenvine 
Keim,  to  be  used  for  base  hospital  work  in 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  first  ambulance 
presented  in  Philadelphia. 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. — Hardly 
had  the  Stars  and  Stripes  been  raised  above 
Uncle  Sam’s  newest  insular  possession,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  than  a local  branch  of  the 
Navy  League  was  established  there.  No 
American  community  has  shown  better 
spirit  in  the  desire  to  support  the  United 
States  Navy  than  has  St.  Thomas,  so 
shortly  after  its  change  of  allegiance  from 
the  mother  country,  Denmark,  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa. — At  a meeting  of 
Navy  League  members  here  on  May  26th, 
it  was  voted  to  organize  a local  section  of 
the  League.  Dr.  A Babcock  was  elected 
president  and  C.  H.  Kenyon  was  made 
secretary. 

Chicago,  III. — The  big  Chicago  Audi- 
torium was  gorgeously  draped  in  American 
and  Belgian  national  colors  for  a concert 
given  by  the  noted  Belgian  violinist  Ysaye 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Navy 
League.  Society  occupied  the  boxes  and 
many  army  and  navy  men  were  present 
in  full  dress  uniform.  A fund  of  several 
thousand  dollars  was  realized  from  the 
concert. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Upon  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  108  recruits  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  secured  in  Pittsburgh  through 
the  good  work  of  the  local  section  of  the 
Navy  League,  a big  demonstration  was 
organized  in  which  prominent  local  officials 
took  part.  The  Navy  League  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  new  recruits, 
followed  by  a display  of  naval  motion 
pictures.  Then  the  Navy  League  fife  and 
drum  corps,  in  seaman’s  uniforms,  with  an 
extremely  well-trained  corps  of  young  men 
in  naval  uniforms,  gave  an  exhibition  in 
the  manual  of  arms.  The  new  recruits 
were  escorted  through  the  main  streets  of 
Pittsburgh  to  the  railroad  station,  the 
parade  being  led  by  the  Navy  League  fife 


and  drum  corps,  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  county 
commissioners,  the  Allegheny  County 
judges  and  the  veterans  of  foreign  wars. 
At  the  station  the  Mayor  made  an  address 
to  the  recruits  and  presented  them  with 
comfort  kits  supplied  by  the  women  of  the 
Navy  League. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful naval  recruiting  campaigns  in  recent 
months  was  that  conducted  by  the  Navy 
League  of  St.  Louis  in  21  cities  of  that  state. 
The  assistance  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri 
was  enlisted  in  requesting  the  mayors  of  the 
21  cities  to  proclaim  “Navy  Day”  in  their 
communities.  This  request  was  complied 
with  in  every  instance.  Each  city  was 
visited  by  an  advance  recruiting  party  in- 
cluding two  ensigns  accompanied  by  a 
bluejacket  each,  and  this  visit  was  followed 
up  three  days  afterwards  by  a recruiting 
party  consisting  of  two  speakers,  four 
bluejackets,  two  ex-service  men,  and  two 
one  thousand  foot  motion  picture  reels  de- 
picting life  in  the  navy.  The  entire  cam- 
paign was  an  immense  success. 

Tulsa,  Okla. — The  Navy  League  branch 
of  this  city  is  “rarin’  to  go”  in  naval  re- 
cruiting work  and  other  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  navy.  A Navy  League  head- 
quarters building  painted  in  the  navy 
colors  of  blue  and  white  and  decorated  with 
anchors  has  been  established  and  requests 
are  now  pending  at  the  Navy  Department 
for  official  support  for  navy  work  in  that 
section. 

Batavia,  New  York. — The  women  of 
Batavia  have  started  a branch  of  the  Navy 
League,  to  be  known  as  the  Chandler 
Section,  in  memory  of  Rear  Admiral 
Chandler,  U.S.N.,  whose  home  was  in 
Batavia.  Mrs.  Ralph  Chandler  Parker, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Parker,  U.S.N.,  is  the 
head  of  the  new  League. 

Aurora,  Illinois. — The  local  Navy- 
League  branch  is  reporting  a satisfactory 
increase  in  membership,  fifty-three  new 
members  having  been  enrolled  in  three 
weeks.  Particularly  good  work  has  been 
done  in  recruiting  for  the  navy.  Eight 
physicians  of  this  city  have  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  Navy  League  in 
examining  recruits  for  the  navy. 

Savannah,  Ga. — The  Savannah  Chapter 
of  the  Navy  League  has  been  organized 
here,  the  officers  being  J.  Randolph  Ander- 
son, President;  W.  \Y.  Williamson,  Vice- 
President;  A.  R.  Lawton,  Vice-President; 
Robert  W.  Groves,  Secretary;  and  M.  D. 
Papyq  Treasurer. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — A Womans’ 
Training  Camp,  an  Ambulance  Unit,  a 
Model  Diet  Kitchen,  and  other  practical 
accessories  have  been  organized  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Chapter  of  the 


Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Colburn. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  Ft.  Wayne 
Branch  of  the  Navy  League  has  been 
organized  by'  prominent  men  of  this  city. 
D.  M.  Ninde  was  elected  President,  J.  M. 
Kuhns,  Secretary,  and  T.  E.  Huffman, 
Treasurer. 

Columbus,  Ohio  — The  Governor’s 
Office,  at  the  request  ol  the  Navy  League, 
has  named  a Committee  of  fifty  to  put 
new  “pep”  into  the  campaign  to  recruit 
men  for  the  navy'.  The  Committee,  repre- 
senting fifty'  Ohio  cities  and  towns,  is 
headed  by-  George  W.  Gillette,  Secretary  of 
the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — An  office  of  the 
Des  Moines  Branch  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  has  been  opened  at  10 
Walnut  Street.  Equipment  used  in  the 
navy  is  on  display  and  someone  is  at  the 
headquarters  all  the  time  to  answer  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Naval  Service.  The 
interest  in  the  nation's  first  line  of  defense 
taken  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  rapidly'  in- 
creasing through  the  enthusiastic  campaign 
undertaken  by  the  Des  Moines  Section  of 
the  Navy  League. 

Augusta,  Georgia. — Augusta’s  Local 
Section  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
organizations  of  the  Navy  League.  It  was 
called  together  in  April  and  arranged  a 
mass  meeting  in  the  Opera  House,  May' 
13th,  at  which  a Navy  League  speaker 
addressed  some  500  people.  Great  en- 
thusiasm resulted  and  they  expect  a mem- 
bership of  500  within  a short  time. 

Savannah,  Georgia. — Savannah  or- 
ganized a Local  Section  May  15th  and 
called  a mass  meeting  in  the  Opera  House 
May  17th,  at  which  a Navy  League 
speaker  addressed  600  people.  Speeches 
were  made  also  by  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton, 
Judge  Adams  and  Rev.  John  D.  Wing. 
Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  President, 
presided.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the 
following  representative  men  are  on  the 
Board:  J.  Florance  Minis,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Williamson,  George  F.  Armstrong, 
M.  D.  Papy,  W.  B.  Stephens,  Samuel  Ross, 
Frank  W.  Spencer  and  Robert  W.  Groves. 
Mrs.  Peter  W.  Meldrim  is  Chairman  ol 
Woman’s  Work. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Charleston’s  Local 
Section  was  organized  May  22d  at  a meet- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  a 
Navy  League  speaker  addressed  a small  but 
representative  audience.  Mr.  J.  P.  K. 
Bryan  was  elected  President  and  further 
work  was  arranged. 

Chester,  S.  C. — A Local  Section  was 
organized  May  26th  and  is  quickly  being 
promoted  with  prospects  of  a large  mem- 
bership. The  officers  are  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Eberhardt  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Love. 


Speakers  anti  Organizers  wanted  for  Service  near  Home 


Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 


THE  COMFORTS  Committee  is  now 
able  to  announce  the  completion  of 
much  of  its  most  pressing  work.  Comforts 
garments  have  been  supplied  to  all  of  our 
naval  forces  operating  in  the  European  War 
Zone  and  on  active  patrol  duty  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  to  the  2,700  men 
of  the  expeditionary  force  of  the  United 
States  Marines  ordered  to  France. 

This  is,  of  course,  relatively  but  a small 
part  of  the  tremendous  task  undertaken 
by  the  Comforts  Committee,  but  perhaps  it 
was  the  most  difficult  part  of  it  all,  for  it  was 
necessary  to  rush  this  work  through  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  woolen  jackets  sent  his  regi- 
ment of  Marines  Col.  C.  A.  Doyen,  in 
command  of  the  Marine  expeditionary 
force,  wrote  as  follows: 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C., 
June  7,  1917. 

“Your  note  containing  the  news  that 
2,700  khaki  jackets  for  the  Fifth  Regiment 
of  Marines  have  been  sent  to  Philadelphia 
is  received  and  I wish  through  you  to  ex- 
press the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  my- 
self and  the  regiment  for  them. 

“I  think  that  for  the  ladies  of  the  League 
to  have  gotten  this  number  of  jackets  in  so 
short  a time  is  little  short  of  a miracle  and 
I extend  to  them  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
command. 

Very  truly  yours 

[Signed]  C.  A.  Doyen, 
Colonel,  U.S.M.C., 
Commanding  §th  Regiment. " 

Other  letters  have  been  received  during 
the  month  from  the  commanders  of  de- 
stroyers showing  the  appreciation  of  the 
men  of  the  navy  for  this  service  in  their 
behalf. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  the  Comforts 
Committee  the  New  York  headquarters 
alone  has  sent  in  a total  of  more  than  4,300 
knitted  garments.  Not  only  have  the 
women  of  New  York  worked  on  these  gar- 
ments, but  they  have  paid  for  the  wool  at  a 
cost  roughly  of  $8,000. 

A letter  was  received  from  Lieut.  Com- 
mander S.  W.  Bryant,  U.  S.  Navy, which 
reads  as  follows: 

“Many  thanks  for  your  trouble  in  sup- 
plying the  ship  with  such  a good  supply  of 
articles  which  will  add  so  materially  to  the 
crew’s  comfort  and  consequently  to  their 
efficiency. 

“The  articles  arrived  safely,  and  were 
fully  appreciated  and  I beg  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  the  interest  and  generosity- 
shown  both  by  yourself  and  the  good  people 
who  furnished  us  with  such  practical 
outfits. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

[Signed]  S.  W.  Bryant, 
Lieut.  Commander,  U.  S.  Navy.” 


Wilmington,  Del. — The  ladies  of  this 
city  have  been  particularly  active  in  their 
efforts  to  supply  outfits  for  the  sailors  and 
marines.  The  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  in  Wilmington  have  actually 
furnished  about  1,500  complete  outfits 
and  many  of  the  women  have  been  suppl- 
ing suits  for  the  men  aboard  the  submarines, 
and  in  many  instances  they  have  given 
their  own  furs  to  be  used  for  linings  of  the 
suits. 

Here  is  another  letter,  received  from 
Lieut.  Commander  G.  F.  Neal,  in  command 
of  one  of  the  destroyers: 

“To  the  Navy  League  of  America: 

“ The  package  of  sweaters,  mittens  and 

scarfs  sent  to  us  at  by  the  Navy 

League  has  been  distributed  and  I want 
to  thank  you  for  sending  it.  The  clothing 
is  appreciated  very  much  and  is  something 
destroyers  have  long  needed. 

Very  truly, 

[Signed]  G.  F.  Neal, 
Lieut.  Commander,  V.  S.  Navy.” 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Another  .unit  of  the 
Navy'  League,  to  be  known  as  Unit 
number  73,  has  been  formed  among  the 
women  of  the  Cathedral  Chapel,  Queen  of 
All  Saints,  at  Lafayette  and  Vanderbilt 
Avenues,  the  members  of  which  will  knit 
for  the  Olympia,  the  late  Admiral  Dewey’s 
old  flagship.  The  officers  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  are  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Brennan, 
Chairman;  Miss  Katherine  O’Conner, 
First  Vice-Chairman;  Miss  Margaret  Mar- 
key',  Second  Vice-Chairman;  Miss  Vida  A. 
Curran,  Secretary,  and  Miss  A.  E. 
O'Rourke,  Treasurer. 

Winchester,  Va. — The  women  of  Win- 
chester have  formed  a unit  of  the  Navy 
League  to  knit  outfits  for  sailors.  Mrs. 
Herbert  S.  Larrick,  sister  of  Capt.  Louis 
McCoy  Nulton,  now  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Academy  as  Commandant  of  the  Midship- 
men, has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — A branch  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has 
been  formed  here  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing knitted  garments  for  the  men  on  the 
cruiser  Pittsburgh.  The  officers  elected  for 
this  unit  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Harry  Dar- 
lington, Chairman;  Mrs.  John  B.  Heron, 
Vice-Chairman;  Mrs.  Milton  Williams, 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Jenkin- 
son,  Treasurer. 

Providence,  R.  I. — With  headquarters 
at  Providence  the  work  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Comforts  Committee  is  making  great 
progress.  Mrs.  LeBaron  B.  Colt,  wife  of 
Senator  Colt,  has  been  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  committee.  Others  connected  with 
the  work  of  this  organization  are  Mrs.  Gerry, 
wife  of  Senator  P.  G.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Beekman, 
Mrs.  II.  Anthony  Dyer  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Judson  Groat. 


Montclair,  N.  J. — It  has  frequently 
happened  in  the  work  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  that  a number  of  garments 
must  be  prepared  on  short  notice  as  the 
ship  for  which  they  are  intended  has  sailing 
orders,  or  in  the  case  of  the  marines,  the 
men  are  ordered  on  active  d u ty.  Last  month 
the  Comforts  Committee  Special  Aid 
Society  of  this  town  knitted  over  1,800 
sleeveless  khaki  jackets  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  a record  to  be  proud  of. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — The  Pasadena  branch 
of  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League 
is  now  fully  organized  and  has  established 
headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Maryland.  Mrs 
Myron  Hunt  is  Regent  of  the  branch  and 
Chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Staats,  Mrs.  Geo.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bunker  and  Mrs.  Murray 
Bartlett. 

The  room  where  the  committee  works 
at  the  Hotel  Maryland  is  under  the 
mezzanine  floor  dining  room  which  the 
hotel  management  has  most  generously 
given  and  also  added  a large  room  for  stock 
for  the  knitted  garments.  Use  of  another 
room  opening  on  the  mezzanine  floor  has 
been  donated  for  the  knitting  classes. 

Norfolk,  Va. — A meeting  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Beach  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  was  held  at  Gallilee  Church  at 
which  George  Sherman,  boatswains  mate, 
United  States  Navy,  and  Private  Miller, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Mr.  James  Ogilvie 
read  a report  to  the  meeting  of  what  is 
needed  by  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Fanning, 
the  ship  which  the  Virginia  Beach  Chapter 
has  taken  under  their  special  charge,  for 
the  pleasure  and  comforts  of  the  men 
aboard  that  destroyer. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A national  cam- 
paign to  promote  recruiting  for  the  navy 
and  marine  corps  has  been  started  by  the 
woman’s  section  of  the  Navy  League. 
Mrs.  George  Dewey,  widow  of  the  late 
Admiral,  and  president  of  the  woman’s 
section,  has  sent  this  appeal  to  all  chapter 
heads: 

“Urge  all  young  men  of  your  community 
who  are  without  dependents  to  enlist  in 
the  navy  and  marine  corps,  our  first  line 
of  defense.  There  merit  is  recognized  and 
promotion  comes  speedily.  Send  in  the 
names  of  eligibles  to  the  Woman's  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  the  newspapers 
in  your  neighborhood  to  co-operate  with 
us.  Help  our  country  now  and  may  God 
bless  you  in  your  efforts  and  give  us 
security.  ” 

A unit  of  the  Navy  League  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Wood, 
1921  Minnesota  Avenue,  N.  E.,  has  been 
formed  with  twenty-six  members  from 
Anacostia,  Randle  Highlands  and  Congress 
Heights  and  begun  active  work.  Meet- 
ings will  be  held  each  week  on  Friday 
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afternoon  at  Emanuel  Church  on  V Street. 

About  170  ladies  work  regularly  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gorgas  at  the  High- 
lands, and  Mrs.  Thos.  Boynton  is  d recting 
42  members  in  a Navy  League  LTnit. 

Easton,  Pa. — The  Navy  League  was  the 
organizer  of  the  large  parade  held  in  this 
city  on  Registration  Day,  J une  5th,  with  the 
idea  of  showing  that  registration  was  not  a 
compulsory  idea,  but  a patriotic  one,  and 
that  the  men  registering  themselves  were 
offering  themselves  to  their  country. 
The  Navy  League  planned  that  on  the 


morning  of  June  5th  all  whistles  in  the 
community  should  blow  and  all  bells  be 
rung.  Those  being  in  charge  of  these 
whistles  and  bells  were  asked  to  do  this  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  All  persons  marching  in 
the  parade  carried  small  flags,  and  large 
crowds  turned  out.  After  it  was  over  one 
of  the  bands  serenaded  and  cheered  the 


Navy  League  in  front  of  the  headquarters 
there.  Many  posters  for  motors  were  dis- 
tributed as  well  as  plenty  of  literature  for 
recruits. 

Phoenix,  Arizona. — A local  unit  of  the 
Navy  League  has  been  formed  to  knit 
garments  for  the  sailors  of  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona.  The  three  ladies  taking  charge 
of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  Phoenix  are 
Mrs.  Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
K.  C.  Millett,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Talbott, 
all  of  Phoenix. 

Easton,  Pa. — A branch  of  the  Navy 


League  has  been  formed  in  this  city  to  knit 
garments  for  the  sailors  and  marines,  and 
in  other  ways  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
men.  A Comforts  Committee  has  been 
formed  with  Mrs.  T.  S.  Fillmore,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Henry  McKeen,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman, 
Mrs.  Fred  R.  Drake.  Treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
I.  McKeen  Chidsey,  Secretary.  The  head- 


quarters have  been  tastefully  and  ap- 
propriately fitted  up  with  articles  loaned  by 
various  business  houses  and  private  indi- 
viduals. Lessons  in  knitting  are  given  at 
the  headquarters  and  donations  received 
daily  for  the  purchase  of  wool. 

Detroit,  Mich. — A chapter  of  the 
Woman’s  Branch  of  the  Navy  League  was 
organized  at  this  city  at  the  Hotel  Pont- 
chartrain  Thursday  afternoon  to  knit  for  the 
men  of  the  battleship  Michigan.  Units 
have  also  been  formed  for  this  purpose  in 
Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  Lansing,  Flint  and 
Saginaw.  A call  for  750  sets  of  knitted 
articles,  including  sleeveless  jackets, 
wristlets  and  mufflers,  is  made,  the  work  to 
be  finished  before  September  1st. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Several  Com- 
forts Committee  units  of  the  Navy  League 
have  been  organized  in  this  city  to  knit 
for  the  battleship  Minnesota.  Contribu- 
tions are  taken  daily  for  the  wool  with 
which  to  knit  the  garments  for  the  sailors 
and  marines  of  this  ship. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  organized  in 
this  city  is  endeavoring  to  supply  the  great 
demand  made  for  the  knitted  garments  by 
naval  officers  who  are  commanding  various 
ships  now  in  active  service.  They  are 
knitting  helmets,  wristlets,  sleeveless 
sweaters  and  mufflers  for  the  sailors  and 
marines  of  these  vessels. 

Forest  Glen,  Md. — The  students  and 
teachers  of  the  National  Park  Seminary 
within  two  months  have  knitted  outfits, 
consisting  of  mufflers,  sweaters,  wristlets 
and  helmets,  for  the  sailors  and  marines. 
A request  was  made  that  these  articles  be 
furnished  to  the  U.S.S.  Pennsylvania,  if 
.not  already  provided  for. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  Nashville  is  indefatigable  in  its 
efforts  to  supply  the  necessary  knitted 
garments  for  the  men  on  the  fighting  ships 
that  are  going  out  for  active  service. 
Classes  are  held  daily  and  instructions 
given  in  knitting  to  those  who  wish  to 
contribute  their  services. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Plans  are  being  sug- 
gested here  to  form  separate  units  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
between  those  women  who  can  give  their 
time  and  services  for  the  purpose  of  knitting 
for  the  sailors  and  marines,  and  those  who 
cannot  give  their  time  and  services  but  are 
willing  to  give  donations.  Many  women 
are  sending  in  $10  contributions  for  this 
purpose,  and  other  larger  contributions  are 
being  daily  received. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — The  ladies  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  Yonkers  are  en- 
deavoring to  supply  knitted  garments  to 
complete  the  outfit  for  the  sailors  and 
marines  of  the  ships  going  out  for  active 
service.  A hurry  call  was  made  for  many 
of  these  articles  for  ships  under  sailing 
orders  and  45  sets  of  outfits  were  supplied 
in  a very  short  time. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  women  of  the 


HEADQUARTERS  US  MARINE  CORPS. 
COMMANDANTS  OFFICE. 

Washington.  June  7,  1917, 


My  dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

Let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  all  you  have 
done  towards  furnishing  2,700  sweaters  needed  for  the 
Marines  who  are  going  to  France  with  the  first  expedition. 

I want  you  to  know  that  not  only  I,  as  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  but  that  all  of  the  o-fficers  and  men  of  the 
Corps  very  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  those  who  assisted  you  in  this  great  work.  I am  sure 
that  the  men  who  are  going  will  think  many  times  of  your 
kindness  in  doing  so  much  work  to  add  to  their  comfort  and 
health.  Through  you  let  me  acknowledge  my  thanks  to  all 
who  assisted  you. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  done,  I wish  very  much  that 
you  would  let  me  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dif- 
ferent units  that  were  working  with  you  in  making  sweaters, 
so  that  I may  at  least  send  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
those  units. 

I am  sure  that  it  will  add  very  much  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  at  the  front  to  know  that  so  many  kind 
friends  at  home  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  for  their 
comfort . 

Again  thanking  you  most  cordially. 

Very . sincerely  yours. 


’^^7*  i 7 


Major  General  Commandant. 


Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer, 

Chairman,  Comfort  Committee  of  the  Navy  League, 
1316  Sixteenth  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
are  undertaking  to  supply  knitted  outfits 
for  the  men  of  the  U.S.  destroyer  Whipple. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  of  this 
city  gave  a dance  and  lawn  party,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  donated  for  the  purchase  of 
wool  and  knitting  needles  to  make  com- 
fort kits  for  the  seaman's  outfits  on  the 
battleship  A rkansas. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. — The  Comforts 
Committee  of  this  town  has  been  requested 
to  supply  knitted  garments  for  the  U.S.S. 
Aylwin  shortly  to  sail  for  active  service. 

Boston,  Mass. — Mrs.  Gardiner  Hall, 
Chairman  of  the  Comforts  Committee  in 
Boston,  has  made  the  announcement  that 
the  work  of  knitting  garments  for  the 
sailors  and  marines  on  board  vessels  sailing 
from  the  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
navy  yards,  is  up  to  the  women  of  that  city. 
Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  work 
and  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  at  33 
Congress  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Navy  League 
Comforts  Committee  in  Philadelphia  is 
busy  knitting  outfits  for  the  sailors.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  at  the 
Hale  Building  is  decorated  appropriately 
with  signs  reading  “If  you  men  will  buy 
the  yarn  we  women  will  do  the  knitting”. 
The  women  of  Philadelphia  are  very  en- 
thusiastic and  tireless  workers. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  work  carried 
on  by  the  Comforts  Committee  of  this  city 
is  quite  extensive.  Besides  knitting  the 
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required  outfits  for  the  sailors  the  women  of 
the  Comforts  Committee  send  literature 
over  to  the  naval  station  for  the  amusement 
of  the  young  men  training  for  service. 
These  boys  are  also  supplied  with  games, 
musical  instruments  tobacco  and  other 
things  adding  to  their  comfort  by  the 
women  of  the  Committee.  Requests  for 
membership  and  donations  for  the  purchase 
of  wool  come  in  daily  from  neighboring 
vicinities. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — A meeting  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  this  city  was  called 
to  organize  the  work  of  knitting  the  gar- 
ments for  the  men  of  the  navy.  Because 
of  the  increased  demand  for  these  outfits 
the  committee  has  increased  its  members. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  A branch  of  the 
Navy  League  Comforts  Committee  has 
been  organized  here  to  knit  woolen  gar- 
ments. including  mufflers  and  wristlets,  for 
the  men  on  board  the  battleship  Florida. 
This  chapter  is  known  as  the  Cocoanut 
Grove  Chapter  and  has  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  250  outfits  for 
this  vessel.  The  other  chapters  throughout 
the  state  will  furnish  the  balance.  Dona- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  yarn  for  this 
knitting  have  been  solicited. 

Portland,  Oregon. — A unit  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
has  been  established  here  with  headquarters 
at  416  Spalding  Building.  Every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  morning  in- 
structions in  knitting  are  given  here  to 
women  who  desire  to  knit  for  the  sailors 


and  marines  of  the  various  battleships  in 
active  service. 

National  Soldiers  Home,  Tenn. — An 
interesting  and  rather  pathetic  letter  was 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  recently 
from  an  old  Veteran  at  the  National 
Soldiers  Home  there  offering  his  services  to 
the  Navy  League.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

“Hospital  Ward  No.  i, 
National  Soldiers  Home,  Tenn. 

Dear  Madam:  Nineteen  years  ago  to-day 
I enl  sted  in  the  North  Carolina  Volunteers 
to  serve  two  years  during  the  War. 

I well  remember  there  were  many  things 
I needed  which  the  Government  did  not 
furnish. 

I am  unable  to  do  anything  that  re- 
quires physical  exertion,  but  I believe  I will 
be  able  to  knit  mittens  and  wristlets  for 
sailors. 

Please  send  me  bulletin  132,  also  any 
other  instructions  I may  need. 

Very  respectfully, 

[Signed]  H.  L.  R. 

Late  “D"  Co.  2nd  N.  C.  Inf. 

Richmond,  Va. — A branch  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has 
been  opened  in  this  city  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Landon  C.  Wellford,  assisted 
by  Miss  Jean  Fraser  and  Miss  G adys 
Glover.  It  is  the  object  of  th  s branch 
committee  to  supply  the  sailors  of  the 
battleship  Virginia  with  comfort  garments. 


New  Books  of  the  Month 


Fundamentals  of  Naval  Service,  by 

Commander  Yates  Stirling,  U.S.N.,  J.  B. 

Lippincott,  $2. 

Commander  Stirling  has  compressed 
into  less  than  600  pages  a tremendous 
mass  of  information  about  the  navy  and 
with  this  he  gives  for  each  part  a bibliog- 
raphy so  that  the  inquiring  reader  may  go 
further  into  detail. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the 
first  covering  our  policy  of  naval  strategy, 
naval  traditions  and  training,  and  military 
character.  Part  II  defines  sea  power  and  is 
devoted  to  the  material  of  the  fleet,  with 
a special  chapter  by  Lieut.  Commander 
H.  C.  Mustin  on  the  naval  aeroplane.  Part 
III  covers  organization,  beginning  with  the 
war  portfolio  and  the  work  of  a naval 
general  staff,  telling  of  the  naval  war 
college,  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  navy  yards,  etc.,  and 
of  the  individual  warship.  Part  IV  deals 
with  seamanship,  navigation,  construc- 
tion, etc.,  with  a special  chapter  on 
electricity  in  the  navy  by  Lieut.  Com- 
mander C S.  McDowell.  The  final  part 
treats  of  the  duties  of  the  navy  in  peace, 
the  sailor  as  a soldier,  and  naval  reserve. 
Past  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  W.  McDowell 
furnishes  a chapter  on  First  Aid  and 
Hygiene,  and  Commander  Stirling  closes 


the  book  with  an  informative  chapter  on 
the  navy  as  a career. 

This  book  has  in  it  more  real  information 
about  our  navy  than  any  we  have  ever  seen. 
When  reviewing  such  a work  one  is  tempted 
to  quote  extensively.  One  feature,  for 
instance,  is  a tabular  statement  of  naval 
battles  since  431  B.  C.,  with  the  comment 
that  “neither  size  nor  numbers  have  been 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  sea  fighting  of 
the  past,  the  side  having  higher  morale  and 
in  consequence  holding  a conviction  of  vic- 
tory by  attacking  their  enemy  in  43  battles, 
won  in  36  battles  and  fought  three  in  de- 
cisive action.  ” 

Again,  in  discussing  sea  power,  Com- 
mander Stirling  says: 

“The  mere  building  of  ships,  guns,  am- 
munition and  torpedoes  is  not  sufficient. 
Material  is  soulless.  The  conviction  of 
victory  must  be  felt  by  every  citizen  of  the 
Republic  This  means  a supreme  faith  in 
our  organization  for  peace  or  war.  . . . 

“The  surest  test  of  naval  defeat  lies  in 
faulty  administration  of  naval  affairs. 
This  fact  is  written  on  every  page  of  his- 
tory. Let  us  therefore  look  to  our  naval 
organization,  for  upon  that  rests,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  the  safety  of  our  country 
and  the  lives  of  her  citizens.  ” 

Further  on  we  find  this  paragraph: 


“Under  our  form  of  government  a civil- 
ian finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a great 
technical  administration,  of  whose  intrici- 
cies  he  can  know  but  little,  even  after  four 
years  in  office.  He  finds  the  statutes  give 
him  unlimited  authority  to  control  the 
Navy  and  place  upon  his  shoulders  the 
entire  responsibility.  This  authority  and 
responsibility  causes  him  to  endeavor  to 
master  the  subject.  He  thereupon  finds 
himself  attempting  to  decide  minor  tech- 
nical matters.  He  obtains  advice  from 
many  men,  many  of  whom  accept  no 
responsibility  for  giving  it.  If  this  civilian 
came  to  office,  finding  there  a well  organized 
and  efficient  general  staff  through  which  to 
work,  he  could  reserve  his  mental  force  for 
the  things  which  actually  should  pertain  to 
his  office  and  permit  the  navy  to  be  con- 
trol ed  by  military  estimates  of  the  situa- 
tion, made  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  under  cons  deration  f.om  which 
wou  d naturally  and  logically  flow  an 
appropriate  and  well-directed  military 
decision.  ” 

This  book  we  can  heartily  recommend  to 
every  reader  of  Sea  Power.  While 
written  particularly  for  those  who  have 
recently  entered  the  naval  service,  it  should 
be  read  by  every  American  and  will  give 
them  a bird’s-eye  view  of  our  navy. 
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By  Charles  W.  Stewart,  of  Washington,  d.  c. 

Superintendent  o)  Navy  Department  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 


A timely  Patriotic  Book,  which  has  an 
Appeal  for  All  who  Respect  the  Ideals  of 
Real  AMERICANISM,  for  which  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  Stands. 

Traces  the  Growth  of  our  National  Em- 
blem from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present. 

Contains  Correct  Details  of  Flag  Observ- 
ances on  Land  and  Sea. 
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Many  Interesting  and  hitherto  Unpub- 
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Flag  Records. 

Endorsed  by  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
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cers’ and  Crews’  Libraries  on  all  United 
States  Ships. 

A BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD— 

A Valuable  Addition  to  the  Library  of  Every  American  Home 
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Postpaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
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Elco  Standardized  Boats 
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DUESENBERG  AIRPLANE  ENGINE 


Speed,  Power,  Freedom.  All  this  is  wrapt  up  in  the 
wonderful  flight  of  an  airplane.  To-day  you’re  taking 
up  aviation  because  your  Country  needs  nerve,  cool 
heads,  and  inherent  courage  in  connection  with  its 
Aerial  Fleet. 

To-morrow  you  will  be  flying  because  of  your  very  love 
for  it.  The  experience  gained  in  military  and  semi- 
military service  will  only  tend  to  heighten  your  keen 
appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  navigating  the  air. 

The  big  outstanding  feature  of  the  airplane  is  the 
engine.  On  it  depends  your  pleasure  and  your  life.  It 
must  be  powerful,  compact,  absolutely  dependable 
and  of  a tried  and  proven  design. 

The  Duesenberg  four-cylinder,  125  H.  P.  sixteen  valve 
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Your  Airplane  should  be  Duesenberg-powered  to  be 
what  you  want  it  to  be.  Write  us  for  details  of  the 
manufacturers  using  Duesenberg  Airplane  Engines, 
also  for  bulletin  describing  this  engine. 
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THE  REAL  LIFE  PRESERVER 

The  Ever  -Warm  Safety  - Suit 

YOU  CAN’T  DROWN!  YOU  CAN’T  CHILL! 


AFTER  HOURS  IN  COLD  WATER  OFF  SANDY  HOOK 

An  Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit  for  each  passenger  should  be  carried  on  every 
boat  and  vessel  navigating  deep  water  anywhere.  Just  the  thing  for 
patrol  squadron  boats,  and  indispensable  to  craft  of  any  size  or  descrip- 
tion. Of  great  value  in  making  repairs  or  building  boats,  etc.,  for  it  keeps 
the  wearer  upright,  head,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands  free  and  well  above 
the  water.  It  will  keep  you  afloat  for  hours  or  days,  dry,  warm  and 
comfortable,  even  in  icy  cold  water.  It  is  a one-piece  garment ; it  is  Put 
on  in  less  than  a minute.  Especially  necessary  for  submarine  service  and 
general  Navy  use.  It  has  been  tested  for  the  Navy  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  has  successfully  undergone  the  most  rigid  inspection 
and  tests  in  the  Atlantic,  Potomac  Basin,  New  York  Harbor,  etc. 

Write  today  for  complete  booklet , prices  and  order  guide 
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highest  degree,  safety,  strength  and  wear- 
ing quality, — essentials  in  any  rope  so  ex- 
tensively used  for  marine  purposes. 

WHI  TLOCK  Manila  gives  Service 

Write  for  full  particulars  and 
i nteresting  printed  matter 
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This  engine  incorporates  a silent  and  thoroughly  efficient 
rotary  valve  that  is  always  gas-tight  and  can  never  stick. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  It  fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  valve  and  engine. 
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The  nation*  defense 


Volume  III  AUGUST,  1917  Number  2 

EDITORIAL 


Striking  a Balance 

GRATIFIED  as  every  true  American  is  that  the  first 
contingent  of  our  army  has  been  transported  to 
France  without  a mishap,  and  resolute  as  the  American 
people  are  to  furnish  men  and  means  to  the  limit  of  in- 
calculable resources,  it  is  well  to  let  soberness  season 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  debit  side  we  exhibit  $7,000,000,000  of  outlay 
made  or  obligated,  30,000  men  in  action  with  500,000  in 
training  and  as  many  more  of  10,000,000  as  may  be  needed, 
scores  of  merchant  ships  sunk  and  hundreds  of  American 
lives  taken  by  German  sea  assassins,  not  to  mention  de- 
struction or  interruption  of  domestic  industries  by  German 
spies  and  desperadoes. 

On  the  credit  side,  after  three  years  of  warning  and  more 
than  100  days  of  war,  we  have  not  inflicted  upon  Germany 
so  much  as  a pin-prick — not  a drop  of  blood  nor  a pfennig 
of  treasure. 

A few  submarines  divide  our  fleet  from  the  fleets  of  the 
allies,  decimate  shipping  and  threaten  the  loss  of  a war  in 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  is  matched  against  a con- 
stricted empire  of  some  70,000,000  people  and  a few  mil- 
lions more  of  vassal  powers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  since  we  entered  the  war  we  could 
have  done  much  more,  nor  is  it  worth  while  now  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  our  delay  and  unpreparedness  for  the  task 
which  men  with  a knowledge  of  human  nature  and  world 
affairs  so  long  foresaw,  but  it  is  to  look  beneath  the  glamour 
of  a transportation  accomplishment  rather  vaingloriously 
exploited  by  those  who  had  no  share  in  it. 

We  have  not  entered  the  war  for  any  material  gain  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  we  will  lose  any  of  the  spiritual  pos- 
session that  now  exalts  us,  but  we  should  keep  a profit  and 
loss  account  as  we  go  along  by  way  of  reminder  that  the 
purpose  of  our  undertaking  is  to  inflict  loss  upon  the  enemy 
as  the  means  of  bringing  the  gain  of  liberty  to  the  world. 

As  the  balance  now  stands  the  German  staff  may  be 
excused  for  laughing  at  us.  We  need  not  expect  a miracle 
of  inventive  genius  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  monster  of 
frightfulness  that  sways  the  sea§.  Alert,  daring  and 
sacrificial  strategy  alone  can  cope  with  such  an  enemy. 
Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to  take  equivalent  toll  of  her  blood 
and  treasure.  She  will  not  lay  down  her  arms  until  her 
resources  of  deviltry  are  bankrupt.  It  is  not  enough  that 


we  raise  food  for  our  allies.  We  must  smash  Germany 
before  she  starves  them  or  we  must  later  bear  the  losses 
they  have  suffered,  multiplied  tenfold. 

The  Law  of  Merit 

PERHAPS  it  would  tax  credulity  too  much  to  say  that 
any  agency  of  government  anywhere  in  the  world, 
any  organization  of  mere  human  beings,  is  altogether  free 
from  political  or  personal  influence.  We  are  all — that 
is,  all  of  us  whom  I have  known  through  thirty  odd  years 
of  somewhat  extensive  political  observation — more  or  less 
given  to  thinking  that  our  friends  are  a little  better,  a 
little  fitter,  a little  worthier  than  those  who  are  not  of  our 
political  faith  and  practice;  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
sometimes  purposely  and  sometimes  unwittingly,  we 
justify  favoritism  as  a means  to  an  end.  There  are  many 
Portias  who  would  do  a little  wrong  to  the  law  in  order 
to  defeat  a Shylock  judgment;  there  are  more  who  would 
stretch  a civil  service  rule  to  serve  a great  party. 

We  shall  never  attain  to  perfect  justice  or  perfectly 
apply  the  law  of  merit  until  we  become  perfect,  and  per- 
fection is  not  possible  in  any  son  of  Adam. 

Within  these  human  limitations  the  organization  of  our 
fighting  forces  for  the  European  war  appears  to  me  to  be 
proceeding  without  political  “pull”  and  with  a minimum 
of  imposition  by  the  selfish,  who  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  of  hurried  activities  to  promote  personal  ends 
upon  the  pretense  of  patriotism.  With  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, mistakes  enough  will  be  made  in  putting  together 
from  raw  materials  a vast  machine  for  participation  in  the 
world  war,  but  both  the  army  and  the  navy  authorities  are 
resolved  not  to  make  the  culpable  mistake  of  yielding  to 
political  importunity.  So  far  as  I can  ascertain  by  test 
circumstances  during  a temporary  stay  in  Washington, 
both  branches  of  the  military  service  are  applying,  in  good 
faith  and  with  intelligent  discrimination,  the  principles  of 
the  selective  draft. 

New  officers  are  required  for  the  new  legions.  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  cannot  multiply  their  outfit  over 
night.  Hence,  men  of  other  military  training  have  been 
called  to  the  camps  to  be  intensively  instructed  and  tried 
out.  But  in  the  very  preliminary  steps  of  that  process 
the  most  exacting  selection  is  observed.  Those  who  do  not 
show  promise  are  promptly  sent  home,  and  week  by  week 
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the  exodus  of  the  unfit  continues.  When  the  season  of 
training  is  over  the  sifting  will  have  left  only  the  whole, 
the  hard,  the  alert,  the  competent,  and  they  will  be  worthy 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  the  conduct  of 
America’s  fighting  men.  It  is  a serious  thing  to  be  an 
officer  in  a war  like  this;  personal  valor  and  military  tech- 
nique are  not  sufficient  ; important  as  they  are,  the  quality 
of  leadership  is  more  important.  It  is  not  enough  to  direct 
fighting  in  action;  sustained  organization  in  preparation 
and  repose,  health  and  morale — these  also  are  vital. 
It  is  not  all  of  war  to  get  into  battle;  getting  out  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  counts  for  more  in  the  long  run  of  this 
mighty  contest  of  attrition  and  exhaustion. 

The  rule  of  selection  for  demonstrated  merit  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  service  and  will  continue,  I do 
not  doubt,  to  the  end.  The  Marine  Corps,  for  instance, 
has  hand-picked  the  offerings  of  men  of  training  in  the 
military  colleges,  has  all  it  now  needs  and  hereafter  will 
promote  from  the  ranks  for  meritorious  conduct.  Mean- 
while the  sons  of  men  in  high  station,  here  and  throughout 
the  land,  are  kindly  but  firmly  told  to  enlist  as  privates 
and  get  a reputation  by  hard  work.  From  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  army  and  navy  hereafter  will  come  the  officers — 
perhaps  generals  and  admirals — to  supply  the  decimation 
that  may  have  begun  in  France  before  this  comment  gets 
into  print. 

All  of  which  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree;  the 
competence  and  the  virtue  of  democracy  are  again  vin- 
dicated. We  are  demonstrating  anew  that  America  knows 
no  aristocracy  but  the  aristocracy  of  merit,  of  intelligence, 
of  genius,  and  in  the  crisis  of  war  will  not  tolerate  partisan 
or  class  preferment.  Let  those  in  authority,  who  have 
begun  so  well,  and  let  those  who  purpose  now  and  then  to 
“put  one  over”  in  personal  friendship  or  party  zeal — let 
them  all  remember  that  with  the  calling  of  10,000,000  men 
to  the  colors  there  is  another  and  a greater  enlistment  of 
millions  of  patriots  who  have  called  themselves  to  the 
colors  of  the  home  guard  of  the  nation’s  integrity  and 
safety.  The  discipline  administered  to  the  unfaithful  in 
the  army  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  punishment  to  be  meted 
out  to  those  who  abuse  the  war  trusts  reposed  in  them. 
In  this  field,  even  as  in  battle  action,  incompetence  and 
infidelity  will  be  damned  alike  as  unpardonable  sins  and 
will  firing  the  just  judgment  of  wrath  without  mercy, 
for  the  lives  of  our  kin  and  the  liberties  of  our  children  are 
at  stake.  Clarence  Ousley. 

Must  We  Repeat  Gallipoli? 

UNRESERVEDLY  pledged  to  sustain  the  war  ad- 
ministration in  its  splendid  purpose  to  make  “the 
world  safe  for  democracy,”  and  equally  committed  not  to 
raise  any  minor  technical  question,  Sea  Power  yet  sees 
its  duty  and  reserves  its  right  to  remind  the  country  in  a 
friendly  spirit  that  zealous  patriotism  without  military 
knowledge  may  only  spell  disaster. 

Let  us  now  recall  the  genesis  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign 
and  learn  betimes  how  to  avoid  such  a mistake. 

The  head  of  the  British  Admiralty  had  the  sole  right 
of  initiative.  He  could,  and  occasionally  he  did,  invite 
the  opinion  of  naval  officers.  When  he  did  not  invite  it, 
they  did  not  proffer  it.  Naval  officers  are  taught,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  training,  not  to  demur,  not  to  advise 
their  superior  officers,  but  to  obey. 

Even  at  a cabinet  meeting,  with  naval  advisers  present, 
the  Admiralty’s  decision  as  to  policy  is  not  questioned; 


only  tactical  or  strategical  details  are  discussed  by  the 
experts,  who  are  loath  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  their 
chief.  Besides  their  reluctance  of  training  and  discipline — 
mayhap  even  desiring  to  stand  in  high  favor — they  are 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  superior  officer  is  in  pos- 
session of  facts  which  he  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
communicate. 

So,  the  British  force  went  to  Gallipoli — and  came  back 
in  defeat.  A tragic  blunder  was  committed.  In  the 
“hindsight”  inquiry  that  follow'ed — which  should  have 
been  a “foresight”  conference — the  naval  officers  said 
they  were  not  asked  for  recommendations;  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  said  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would 
oppose  his  decision  if  they  thought  it  wrong. 

Are  we  to  parallel  that  experience  by  failing  to  realize  that 
naval  habit  of  mind  and  admiralty  dignity  of  function  will 
not  articulate?  Is  expert  war  knowledge  having  full  play? 
Is  it  stimulated  or  even  permitted  to  initiate  or  to  deter- 
mine policy?  Or  is  it  under  the  duress  of  official  reserve? 

The  wisdom  of  statecraft  does  not  necessarily  include 
the  wisdom  of  war.  Civilian  eyes  cannot  see  far  without 
field  glasses.  A man  took  his  child  to  an  oculist  to  relieve 
an  irritation  of  the  eye.  The  oculist  immediately  dis- 
covered and  removed  a fleck  of  dust.  The  man  said : 
“Why,  1 looked  carefully  and  couldn’t  find  a thing”. 
Smilingly  the  oculist  answered;  “You  don’t  know  how 
to  look". 

Are  they  looking  who  know  how'  to  look? 

The  country  would  breathe  a little  easier  if  it  knew. 

In  its  last  analysis  the  problem  of  this  war  is  a naval 
problem.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  for  a long  period  depends  upon  the  naval  policy 
of  the  United  States  at  this  moment.  No  such  responsi- 
bility ever  rested  upon  human  shoulders  as  now  rests  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Sea  Power’s  only  concern 
is  that  he  make  sure  of  the  guidance  of  our  hundred  years 
of  demonstrated  naval  wisdom. 

Combating  the  Submarine 

IF  WE  TURN  our  eyes  from  the  absorbing  drama  of 
details  of  the  fighting  in  Europe,  and  include  within 
our  vision  for  the  moment  only  a broad  view,  the  strategical 
positions  of  the  two  contending  parties  of  the  great  world 
struggle  becomes  clear.  The  Central  Powers  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  two  great  enemies — first,  that  which 
we  may  call  the  European  group  and  second,  the  American 
group.  While  the  Central  Powers  are  united  geographic- 
ally, the  two  forces  of  their  opponents  are  separated  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  elementary  that  Germany’s  task  must  be  to  throw 
some  small  force  in  between  the  two  bodies  of  her  op- 
ponents to  prevent  junction  of  the  two  and  that  she  may 
defeat  both  of  them  in  detail  and  successively. 

Her  effort  to  do  this  is  clear.  She  is  fighting  merely 
defensively  on  the  western  front  and  she  is  energetically 
striving  to  throw  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  submarines  to 
separate  us  from  our  allies. 

Meantime  we  know  all  too  well  how  nearly  those  allies 
are  reaching  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Let  us  admit  without  complaint,  without  criticism,  but 
as  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  for  the  past  three 
years  we  have  played  Germany’s  game  and  we  have  made 
no  preparation  to  play  our  own.  Indeed  in  the  one  vital 
point  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  getting  at  the  side 
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of  our  allies  we  are  vastly  more  unprepared  than  we  were 
when  the  conflict  began. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  probabilities  that  we  shall  be,  after 
about  a year,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  situation  in 
which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say  to  ourselves:  “We  have 
given  our  sons  and  our  brothers;  we  have  given  our  money 
and  paid  taxes  almost  to  the  point  of  confiscation;  we 
have  surrendered  our  very  liberty  and  are  no  longer  free 
even  to  eat  in  accordance  with  our  desires  and,  after  all 
of  these  sacrifices,  we  find  our  brothers  and  our  allies 
being  murdered  and  we  are  powerless  to  cross  the  seas  to 
aid  them  and  must  await  in  our  tracks  the  inevitable 
stroke.  ” 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  every  American  to  criticise.  In- 
deed perhaps,  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  to  refrain  from  criticising,  but  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  American  to  think,  to  reason, 
to  remember  that  in  a certain  way  the  government  is  of 
him,  for  him  and  by  him. 

Everyone  of  us  should  count  the  enormous  cost  we  are 
now  paying,  the  enormous  cost  we  may  hereafter  pay  in 
money  and  material  things;  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  in 
method  of  government,  of  home  rule  and  freedom  from 
unusual  restraint,  all  of  which  our  forefathers  established. 

Everyone  of  us  should  ask  what  means  Germany  and 
her  vassals  are  employing  to  prevent  our  crossing  the  seas 
to  join  our  allies  and  what  methods  we  are  taking  to  over- 
come this  force. 

A man  needs  not  to  be  a sailor  or  a statesman  to  know 
that  the  submarine  menace  must  be  overcome  in  one  of 
four  ways.  Either  we  must  stop  the  submarines  from 
getting  away  from  their  bases  or  we  must  destroy  them 
on  the  high  seas  or  we  must  prevent  them  from  getting 
back  to  their  bases  (so  that  they  will  become  useless)  or 
we  must  render  our  ships  unsinkable  and  have  so  many  of 
them  that  we  may  cross  the  ocean  with  our  troops  and 
maintain  them  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  well  for  every  man  to  ask  himself  to-day  what  we 
are  doing  to  try  to  hold  the  U-boats  in  their  bases  or  to 
prevent  their  getting  back  into  their  bases  once  they  are 
out. 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  what  success  we  are  meeting  in 
destroying  them  on  the  high  seas,  for  we  have  seen  the 
menace  grow  for  three  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
navies  of  the  world  to  suppress  them.  We  know  that  our 
own  fleet  of  destroyers  has  joined  this  hunt  for  the  past 
three  months,  at  a great  cost  in  effort  and  money,  and  we 
know  how  ridiculously  little  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  pass  judgment  on  these  matters, 
but  this  magazine  reaches  many  thousand  highly  intelli- 
gent people,  all  greatly  interested  in  the  navy.  It  is  our 
desire  that  they  should  consider  these  problems  and  help 
to  decide  them  so  that  this  endangered  government  may 
be  helped  by  those  charged  with  the  duty  and  endowed 
with  the  talent  to  assist. 

A Letter  to  Mr.  Hoover 


Clearly  and  manifestly  you  cannot  exercise  in  this  country 
the  kind  of  power  that  you  were  forced  to  exercise  in 
Belgium.  There  you  were  handling  a dole  to  be  given 
as  charity;  here  you  must  ask  our  people,  for  the  sake  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  to  give  up  and  to  give  up  willingly 
a part  of  our  goods.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  a “hand-out” 
to  starving  people,  but  quite  another  thing  to  tell  free  men 
what  they  shall  eat  and  how  they  shall  manage  their 
affairs. 

Long  ago  many  of  us  adopted  breadless  meals  and  meat- 
less days.  Give  us,  with  the  authority  of  your  name, 
statistics  that  will  strike  the  imagination.  A breadless 
meal  in  each  of  our  20,000,000  families  would  save  half 
a load  of  bread  a day  each — 10,000,000  loaves  a day. 
Is  that  enough  to  fill  the  needs  of  our  allies?  If  not,  what 
should  we  do?  What  are  the  things  we  must  save? 
Sea  Power  understands  that  the  demand  for  coal  in 
France  is  great  and  that  bitter  suffering  is  resulting  from 
lack  of  supply.  Can  we  do  anything  to  help  out  this 
difficulty?  If  so,  how? 

If  our  leaders  will  only  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
American  people  are  anxious  to  show  their  patriotism  in 
every  way  and  will  encourage  it  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  responses  will  be  great  and  hearty,  but  we 
cannot  understand  why  in  many  ways  we  are  refused  the 
opportunity  of  giving  help  to  the  government,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  be  told  that  we  must  do  what  we  want  to  do  in 
your  way  and  not  in  our  own,  if  the  desired  end  can  be 
attained  in  our  way.  Lead  us,  Mr.  Hoover,  do  not  drive 
us.  And  don’t  lead  faster  than  we  can  follow.  We  are 
100,000,000,  and  we  move  and  think  as  a mass  at  the  rate 
of  the  slowest.  If  you  lead  faster  than  we  can  follow,  we 
lose  touch  and  sight,  and  so  are  without  a leader  at  all. 
In  due  time,  as  democracy  becomes  disciplined,  we  may 
respond  to  direction  without  requiring  reasons,  but  we 
must  be  educated  into  military  conduct  and  the  primer 
lesson  of  the  process  is  persuasion.  Don’t  provoke  the 
people  to  blow  you  up  before  you  get  fairly  started. 

A High-Handed  Monopoly? 

A RECENT  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
commenting  unfavorably  upon  the  proposal  to 
authorize  the  use  of  military  titles,  rank  and  uniform  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross  actually  in 
foreign  countries,  says:  “Of  late  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  acting  with  a rather  high  hand  among  other 
organizations  that  have  been  working  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  foreign  victims  of  the  war  and  has  been  giving 
orders  to  them  with  more  force  than  tact  as  well  as  with 
an  apparent  inability  to  admit  what  good  work  these 
organizations  have  been  doing.  Lest  the  American  Red 
Cross  be  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  it  seems 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  War  Department  to  exercise 
its  authority  and  put  an  end  to  this  plan  to  create  military 
ranks  and  titles  for  Red  Cross  officials  outside  those  serving 
with  our  Army  Medical  Corps.  This  will  not  only  tend 
toward  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  but  will  save  us 
from  another  outbreak  of  that  minor  curse  of  Americans 
in  wartime,  a desire  to  get  a military  title  by  hook  or 
crook,  and  without  rendering  service  that  a military  title 
should  indicate.  ” 

The  Navy  League  is  one  of  the  organizations  that  has 
been  a victim  of  this  overbearing  spirit.  Indeed  some 
agents  of  the  Red  Cross  acted  in  such  a high  handed 


Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  The  United  States  are  inhabited  by 
free  men  and  women,  not  accustomed  to  being  dictated  to, 
but  enthusiastically  following  leaders  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.  I hey  have  had  great  confidence  in  you  and 
in  the  work  you  have  done  for  Belgium.  The  unfortunate 
debates  in  Congress  over  the  Food  Bill  and  some  of  your 
own  impetuous  expressions  have  unsettled  people’s  minds. 
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manner  in  at  least  one  inland  city  that  the  United  States 
Navy  recruiting  officer  on  duty  there  protested  against  it 
as  an  outrage.  1 1 seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  care  for  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Granting  military  titles  and  wearing  military  uniforms  is 
not,  to  our  minds,  the  most  effective  means  to  this  end. 

Is  Success  Unpatriotic? 

WHY  IS  IT  that  any  successful  man  or  corporation 
seems  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  officials 
of  our  government?  Why  are  the  steel  manufacturers, 
for  instance,  or  the  shipbuilders,  bullied  and  insulted  and, 
when  they  come  to  the  national  capital,  refused  an  op- 
portunity to  state  their  case  to  the  President  and  sent 


away  in  disgrace?  Are  these  men  any  less  patriotic  than 
the  office-holders  with  whom  they  deal?  Is  it  a crime  to 
make  a success  in  business?  Congress  has  given  the 
President  almost  unlimited  powers  to  commandeer  fac- 
tories and  fix  prices,  and  has  put  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  the  onus  of  accepting  these  arbitrary  prices 
or,  if  unsatisfactory  to  them,  receiving  but  one-half  of  the 
sum  fixed  and  suing  for  the  rest.  We  point  out,  however, 
that  the  naval  bill  of  March  4,  1917,  provides  for  a 
“reasonable  price”.  Why  not  hear  the  manufacturers’ 
side  of  the  case  and  omit  the  innuendos  and  abuse?  Gov- 
ernment officials  urge  that  all  criticism  of  their  acts  be 
silenced  during  the  war,  but  they  do  not  adopt  the  same 
principle  in  their  dealings  with  the  private  citizen. 


The  Navy’s  Task  in  the  War 


ES> 


C Z3AR  IS  an  affair  of  communi- 
\A/  | cations.  The  United  States 
^ ' j are  three  thousand  miles 

| from  the  field  of  war.  Their 
| communications  lie  over  the 
| sea  and  these  communica- 
I tions  cannot  be  called  safe 

to-day. 

You  are  raising  a million 
men,  building  a hundred 
thousand  aeroplanes,  deny- 
ing yourselves  food  to  sup- 
ply the  Allies,  accumulating 
vast  resources  of  railway 
material  and  coal,  but,  un- 
less you  can  get  your  men 
to  the  front  with  their 
equipment,  cannon,  muni- 
tions, and  aeroplanes,  and 
deliver  to  the  Allies  the 
raw  and  finished  materials 
and  food  you  are  so  willing 
to  offer,  your  intervention 
cannot  be  effective. 

The  first  task  of  the  war, 
then,  is  to  secure  these  com- 
munications and  I shall  try 
to  establish  to  you  that  this 
is  not  an  economic  or  an 
industrial  nor  even  a ship- 
building program.  It  is  a 
problem  of  naval  war  which 
will  be  settled  by  fighting 
methods,  by  a fighting 
navy.  It  propounds  new 
problems  which  will  be 
solved  by  new  means  but, 
before  we  go  into  the  details  of  this, 
let  us  ask  first — how  has  the  present 
situation  arisen? 

It  is,  of  course,  a commonplace 
that  the  defeat  of  the  submarine  is  the 
crux  of  the  war.  How  has  it  grown  to 


By  Arthur  H.  Pollen 

be  such  a menace?  In  answer,  I ask 
your  attention  to  two  startling  trans- 
formations the  war  has  seen. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  the  Germans,  having  advanced 
through  France,  driving  the  British 
and  the  French  armies  before  them, 
confidently  assumed  that  the  land  war 
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was  over  and  a final  victory  was  pro- 
claimed in  Berlin.  Ten  days  later, 
the  German  chiefs  knew  that  a final 
victory  was  impossible. 

In  December,  1915,  the  British 
Navv  had  driven  every  German  sur- 


face ship  off  the  sea  outside  Helgoland 
Bight.  There  had  been  but  two  small 
defeats. 

The  British  merchantmen  had  been 
successfully  armed.  The  German 
high  seas  fleet  had  been  challenged  at 
Helgoland  and  the  challenge  had  been 
refused.  During  the  period  of  the 
war  the  British  fleet  had 
-g  increased  from  24  capital 
ship  units  to  40  capital  ship 
units,  and  the  German  fleet 
had,  so  far  as  known,  only 
increased  from  18  to  21 
capital  ship  units.  It  was 
felt  in  England  that  if  fleet 
action  had  not  been  sought 
by  Germany  by  then  it 
never  would  be.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  British 
command  of  the  sea  was 
complete  and  final  just  as 
it  had  been  assumed  in 
Berlin  that  the  German 
land  victory  was  complete 
and  final.  But  both  in 
Berlin  and  in  London  they 
learned  their  error. 

British  complacency  as 
to  the  naval  situation  in 
January,  1915,  was  all  the 
greater,  inasmuch  as  it 
confirmed  the  theory  which 
had  dominated  British 
opinion  before  the  war. 
This  theory  was  that  an 
invincible  fleet  equals  a 
victorious  fleet;  that  supremacy  in 
big  ships,  thick  armor,  long  range  guns 
and  numbers  give  victory  without 
battle.  But  this  belief  rested  upon  a 
purely  defensive  theory  of  war,  a 
theory  that  tested  not  even  the  power 
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of  the  guns  to  hit  in  battle  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  theory  entertained 
in  London  as  to  the  offensive  power  of 
the  submarine  proved  equally  wrong. 
Even  in  1916  we  did  not  realize  that  it 
is  the  German  fleet  that  covers  the 
German  bases  and  so  makes  sub- 
marine war  possible.  We  misread 
the  lessons  of  the  1915-16  submarine 
campaigns. 

In  1915  the  Germans  had  few  sub- 
marines and  there  was  little  ruthless- 
ness: in  1916  there  were  more  sub- 
marines and  there  was  more  ruthless- 
ness: in  1917  there  were  about  160 
submarines  and  there  was  unlimited 
ruthlessness.  Now  we  know  that  in 
1915  and  1916  Germany  was  only  de- 
veloping her  power  to  carry  on  under- 
water war.  We  know  that  Germany 
yielded  to  the  threat  of  the  United 
States  after  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex 
because  Germany  did  not  possess 
enough  submarines  to  make  her  cam- 
paign fully  effective.  In  1917  Ger- 
many believed  she  had  a sufficient 
number  of  submarines  in  hand  to 
starve  England  and  to  cut  sea  com- 
munications so  that  she  could  in  that 
way  either  keep  America  out  of  the 
war  or  else  render  the  belligerency  of 
the  United  States  ineffective. 

But  what  we  have  now  to  prove  is 
that  the  German  theory  as  to  their 
power  to  cut  sea  communications  and 
to  render  the  belligerency  of  the 
United  States  ineffective  is  wrong,  and 
it  can  only  be  proved  by  defeating  the 
submarines.  There  are  three  courses 
open. 

We  may  block  the  exit  to  the  Ger- 
man harbors  by  active  sea  operations 
and  hold  an  area  for  sufficient  time  to 
barricade  those  exits  effectively. 
Could  such  an  effective  barricade  be 
established  the  German  fleet  would  be 
definitely  immobilized  and  then  the 
problem  of  watching  the  ports  at 
close  range  and  of  blocking  them  with 
mine  fields  so  that  submarines  could 
not  get  out  would  be  soluble. 

The  second  course  is  to  block  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Channel  by  es- 
tablishing an  impassable  combination 
of  nets  and  mines,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain problems,  difficult  of  solution 
albeit  not  necessarily  insoluble,  in 


connection  with  such  operations.  In 
the  North  Sea  there  are  tides  and 
storms  and  sea  actions  which  make  it 
an  extremely  difficult  task  to  anchor 
mines  and  to  maintain  nets.  More- 
over, such  operations  are  difficult  to 
carry  out  on  such  a large  scale. 

Third,  we  may  defend  our  ships  by 
arming  them,  by  providing  them  with 
improved  flotation  and  other  means  of 
defense  against  submarine  attack,  but 
these  measures  which  I mention  as  a 
third  alternative,  while  they  are  valu- 
able, are  not  sufficient.  Submarines 
must  be  fought  at  sea. 

So  you  will  perceive  exactly  what 
the  task  is  that  is  set  to  the  American 
and  British  navies  in  this  war.  It  is  a 
fighting  task;  one  that  calls  for 
imagination,  invention,  ingenuity, 
wide  and  costly  experiment  and,  above 
all,  daring  and  decision.  It  is  a 
paradox  of  the  situation  that  the 
greatest  naval  powers  have  no  navy 
capable  of  meeting  the  modern 
method  of  attack  on  the  command  of 
the  sea  to  which  those  powers  seem  to 
be  entitled.  And  inasmuch  as  we 
have  no  navy  capable  of  meeting  that 
attack  we  are  driven  to  an  immense 
constructive  task.  The  enemy  has 
stolen  a march  on  us.  Through  1915 
and  1916  they  have  applied  them- 
selves to  their  constructive  task  and 
now  we  have  to  counter  it. 

The  situation  illustrates  one  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  sea  force.  Sea 
force  consists  in  ships,  in  weapons,  in 
methods  of  using  ships  and  weapons, 
in  men,  in  officers,  and  in  the  higher 
command.  I have  given  you  the 
category  in  the  reverse  order  of  their 
importance.  Ships  are  far  less  im- 
portant than  the  weapons  they  carry, 
and  weapons  are  quite  useless  unless 
they  are  employed  on  right  methods. 
The  method  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  weapon  and  all  of  these,  ships, 
weapons  and  methods,  will  avail  you 
nothing  unless  they  are  served  and 
used  by  men  that  are  disciplined,  skill- 
ful and  brave.  Nor  can  you  ever  get 
such  men  unless  the  officers  have  that 
mastery  and  high  moral  standard 
which  alone  can  impose  skilled  dis- 
cipline on  their  crews  and  invoke 
their  native  bravery. 


And,  finally,  however  splendid  your 
combination  of  ships,  weapons, 
methods,  men  and  officers;  however 
consummate  the  technical  skill  with 
which  your  forces  are  marshaled  and 
employed,  they  can  never  be  directed 
to  the  best  and  most  decisive  use  in 
war  unless  their  whole  action  pro- 
ceeds from  an  efficient,  high  command. 

It  is,  then,  on  the  higher  command 
of  the  British  and  American  navies 
that  the  issue  of  this  war  now  de- 
pends. I cannot  impress  this  point 
too  strongly  upon  you.  There  is  no 
command  on  land,  no  general  staff 
concerned  with  the  vast  operations  in 
France,  Russia  and  elsewhere,  that 
compares  in  importance  with  the 
headship  of  the  British  Navy  and  of 
the  American  Navy. 

If  any  of  the  great  martial  figures 
of  the  past  were  at  our  disposal,  a 
strategist-statesman  like  William  Pitt, 
a supreme  fighting  genius  like  Napo- 
leon or  Frederick  the  Great,  a master 
organizer  of  victory  like  Carnot,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  say  that  had  we  such 
a figure  to-day  the  task  we  would  im- 
pose upon  him  would  be  the  direction 
of  the  naval  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  have 
unified  direction.  Each  navy  must 
work  on  its  own  responsibility,  com- 
bining to  produce  a perfect  plan,  with 
a share  of  each  in  this  plan  assigned  to 
it.  It  is  the  production  of  this  plan 
that  is  the  vital  question  of  the 
moment.  To  produce  this  plan  needs 
a fine  insight  into  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  a mental  and  spiritual  affinity 
with  its  obscure  and  surprising  prin- 
ciples. It  needs  resolution  in  obeying 
its  relentless  axioms,  courage  in  taking 
large  and  grave  risks,  and,  above  all, 
a capacity  for  swift  decision  because 
action  can  only  be  decisive  when  it  is 
swift.  It  is  on  this  that  victory  de- 
pends and  without  these  qualities  in 
the  higher  command  in  the  navy,  a 
victory  in  which  America  is  to  take 
a share  proportionate  to  her  national 
spirit,  the  grandeur  of  the  sacrifice 
she  is  making  and  the  immense  force 
that  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  create, 
is  impossible. 

From  an  address  delivered  by  the  foremost 
British  naval  writer  and  expert  before  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  Stales. 


SUBMARINE  WARFARE. 

In  the  September  issue  of  “Sea  Power”  Vice  Admiral  Lucien  Berryer  of  the  French  Navy 
discusses  submarine  warfare  and  the  means  of  ending  undersea  piracy.  Vice  Admiral  Berryer 
speaks  with  authority.  Thirty  years  at  sea  in  active  command  have  given  him  practical 
knowledge;  he  has  been  Sub  Director  of  the  French  Naval  War  College  and  held  other  responsible 
posts.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  him  in  command  of  the  great  naval  station  at  Brest. 


OFF  FOR  FRANCE.  COLONEL  DOYEN’S  REGIMENT  OF  MARINES,  2,700"STRONG,  START  FOR  THE  TRENCHES  WITH  AS  LITTLE  FUSS  AS 

IF  THEY  WERE  MERELY  GOING  TO  ANOTHER  STATION  ON  OUR  COAST. 


Edzt'in  Levick , N.  Y. 

AS  THE  AVIATOR'S  LIFE  DEPENDS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  AND  SOUNDNESS  OF  HIS  MACHINE  EVERY  LEAST  PART  MUST  BE  GONE  OVER 


AND  TESTED  CAREFULLY  BEFORE  A FIGHT. 
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THE  AEROPLANE  IS  FITTED  WITH  WHEELS  AND  SKIDS.  IN  THE  HYDROAEROPLANE  THESE  ARE  REPLACED  WITH  PONTOONS.  SO 

THAT  THE  MACHINE  MAY  ALIGHT  ON  THE  WATER  AND  RISE  FROM  IT. 


Navy  Posters  and  Billboards 


How  American  Artists  have  been 
helping  the  Navy 


kOSTER  advertising  is  like 
diamond  cutting.  Every 
additional  surface  that  can 
be  gained  makes  for  bril- 
liancy and  increased  power 
of  attraction.  It  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  United  States  Navy  Pub- 
licity Bureau  that  naval 
posters  must  convey  the 
appeal  and  attractions  of 
the  service  from  as  many 
different  viewpoints  as  pos- 
sible. Hence  there  is  a 
naval  poster  by  Kenyon 
Cox,  the  Academician,  with 
the  full  sweep  and 
grandeur  of  that  ar- 
tist’s work,  and  then 
a saucy  poster 
byChristy  with 
the  title,  “ Gee, 

I wish  I were  a 
man;”  next  to 
that  the  poster 
superman  of 
Leyendecker, 
drawn  in  a 
striking  gun 
crew  group.  In 
every  poster  a 
new  appeal  is 
made,  a differ- 
ent story  of  the 
navy  is  told. 

Do  you  re- 
member the  old 
military  poster  — the 
pictures  of  stiff  ser- 
geants of  artillery  and 
the  preposterous,  wax- 
countenanced  corporals  of 
cavalry,  with  every  button 
and  braid  of  their  uni- 
forms drawn  with  painful 
accuracy  and  a really 
ludicrous  attention  to 
detail— that  used  to  grace, 
or  rather  disgrace,  the 
Post  Office  square  in 
your  old  home  town? 

I often  wonder  whether  much  of  the 
prejudice  that  was  supposedly  enter- 
tained by  the  individualistic  American 
citizen  against  the  army  and  mili- 
tarism was  not  due  to  those  posters. 
What  lover  of  liberty  and  individu- 
alism would  ever  have  consented  to 
enter  such  a life  as  that  portrayed 
by  those  old  time  posters! 


The  success  of  the  Navy  to-day  in 
its  poster  work  is  due  above  all  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  withdrawn  all  re- 
striction, every  bit  of  red  tape  bind- 
ing, from  the  artists  engaged  in  the 
work.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
volunteer  spirit  of  the  best  artists  of 


THE  NAVY'S  appeal  to  you  is  made  the  appeal  of  art  to  the 

VERY  BEST  THAT  IS  IN  YOU.  A BILLBOARD  IN  NEW  YORK  PAINTED 
BY  THE  MURAL  DIRECTOR,  E.  H.  BLASHFIELD. 


the  country  the  navy  has  simply  said 
to  them  “Go  to  it.”  If  any  changes 
are  required  as  to  accuracy  of  uniform 
or  equipment,  they  are  made  after 
the  design  is  completed.  The  idea 
of  the  artist  is  made  paramount.  As 
a result  the  Navy  has  found  that  it 
pays  to  advertise.  It  has  found  that 
its  posters  are  carrying  home  to  the 
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American  people  an  appeal  for  service 
and  a lesson  of  the  attraction  of  the 
service  which  has  not  only  brought  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  recruits 
but  has  greatly  added  to  the  immense 
popularity  of  theNavywith  thepublic. 
All  of  this  means  simply  that  the 
Navy’s  poster  policy  is  to-day 
conducted  with  real  talent 
directed  by  real  intelligence. 

It  is  this  intelligent  way  in 
which  the  Navy  has  gone  about 
this  job  that  has  gained  for  it 
the  volunteer  work  of  the  very 
best  artists  in  the  country.  If, 
in  the  past,  artists 
were  regarded  as 
dreamers  who  stood 
by  on  the  side- 
lines,  long 
haired  and  in 
b i g neckties, 
their  work  for 
theNavy  in  the 
pastsixmonths 
has  overcome 
any  such  idea. 
The  artists 
who  have  vol- 
unteered their 
services  to  as- 
sist the  Navy 
with  its  pub- 
licity include 
such  well- 
known  names 
George  Harding, 
J.  A.  Murphy, 
C.  W.  Ashley,  Mil- 
ton  Bancroft,  N.  E. 
Wyeth.  William  de 
Leftwich  Dodge,  George 
Breck,  E.  H.  Blashfield.. 
James  Daugherty,  George 
McManus,  Willy  Pogany, 
Edward  T rum  bull , George 
Wright,  Henry  Reuter- 
dalil,  Arthur  Crisp,  Taber 
Sears,  Robert  Reid,  May- 
nard Dixon,  Kenyon  Cox, 
William  Van  I ngen,  F.  X.  Leyendecker, 
R.  L.  Goldberg,  C.  B.  Falls,  H. 
Paus,  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  W.  Fosdick, 
W.  Blumenschein,  Howard  Chand- 
ler Christy,  J.  Montgomery  Flagg, 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  May  Wilson 
Preston,  International  Art  Service, 
Henry  Raleigh,  Clifford  Carleton, 
H.  Raemaekers,  Miss  Ethel  Plum- 
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mer,  Miss  Helen  Dryden,  Albert 
Sterner. 

British  officers  have  said  that  the 
American  Navy  posters  were  good, 
and  the  people  of  Congress  and  politi- 
cians in  Washington  have  shown  their 


contain  emotion ; 
they  contain  force, 
vengeance,  hate 
and  patriotism . 
It  is  because  they 
have  been  drawn 


WITH  THE  FULL  SWEEP  AND  GRANDEUR  OF  THAT  ARTIST  S WORK, 
A POSTER  BY  KENYON  COX,  THE  ACADEM IC IAN. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG  HOLDS  THE  MIRROR  BEFORE  YOUNG 
AMERICA  WITH  AN  IMPERATIVE  SUMMONS. 


while  men  died. 

On  the  other 
hand,  we have had 
no  casualties.  Our 
navy  has  been  suc- 


cessful in  carrying  out  its  patrol  work 
in  British  waters.  No  lives  have  been 
lost.  No  U-boats  have  as  yet  shot  up 
peaceful  American  homes,  no  Zeppe- 
lins have  killed  our  innocent  children 


interest  by  asking  to  be  supplied  with 
a large  number  of  copies  for  personal 
use.  Collectors  want  to  buy,  but  no 
posters  are  for  sale;  the  requests  for 
posters  pour  in  from  everywhere. 

While  the  navy  posters  are  un- 
doubtedly excellent  and  represent  as 
good  work  as  can  be  made  under 
present  circumstances,  few  of  the 
American  posters  strike  the  high  touch 
of  loftiness  and  the  high  patriotic 
notes  of  the  posters  produced  in 
France.  This  is  quite  natural.  France 
has  fought  and  bled.  Every  French- 
man who  wields  a brush,  those  even 
above  military  age,  has  been  serving 
in  the  trenches.  He  is  part  of  the 
great  machine  of  patriotism  and  war 
which  ties  the  French  people  together. 
Naturally  his  heart  is  in  it.  Every 
breath  that  he  draws  is  for  France, 
and  unconsciously  his  brush  or  crayon 
reflects  those  sentiments  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  French  posters  have 
something  that  is  indescribable;  they 
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THE  NAVY’S  POSTERS  HAVE  BEEN  FREED  FROM  THE  DICTATES  OF  THE  MILITARY  TA 1 1 OR. 
THE  ARTIST'S  IDEA  IS  PARAMOUNT.  A BILLBOARD  BY  ARTHUR  CRISP. 


THE  SUPERMAN  OF  F.  X.  LEYENDECKER  DRAWN  IN  A STRIKING  GUN  CREW  GROUP. 


HELP 

Deliver 

the  1 

oods 


BE  A MAN  AND  DO  IT 

UNITED  SIKTES  NAVY 

RECRUITING  STATION 


AND  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY  BRINGS  RECRUITS  TO 

•'DO  IT  NOW!”  HERBERT  PAUS  MAKES  HIS  APPEAL  WITH  YANKEE  SLANG.  THE  NAVY  WITH  AN  IDEA  THAT  IS  ALL  CHRISTY  . 
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HELP  YOUR 
COUNTRY 


HENRY  REUTERDAHL  PAINTS  THE  NAVY  IN  ACTION  ON  A 30>.40  FOOT  BILLBOARD  AT  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


WORK  OF  THIS  SORT— BY  REUTERDAHL— NOT  ONLY  GETS  RE- 
CRUITS; IT  MAKES  ALL  THE  ‘ FOLKS  BACK  HOME”  LOVE  THEIR 

NAVY. 


HENRY  REUTERDAHL  AS  A VOLUNTEER  PUBLICITY 
MAN  FOR  THE  NAVY.  PAINTING  A BILLBOARD  AT 
SCRANTON,  PA„  ERECTED  BY  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE. 
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Columbia  calls 
h 


THE  CALL 


HE  SWT 


RUTOITING  5TATT0H 


TABER  SEARS,  THE  WELL-KNOWN  CHURCH  DECORATOR,  PAINTED  THIS  BILLBOARD 

DESIGN  FOR  THE  NAVY. 


and  women.  Hence  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  the  deep  note  in  our  re- 
cruiting art  that  England  has  had, 
and  France.  It  will  come. 

Robert  Reid’s  design  has  been  re- 
produced on  the  largest  signboard  in 
the  United  States  in  Chicago,  donated 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune , and  painted 
free  by  the  Cusack  Co.  This 
sign  is  150  feet  by  60.  The 
billboard  which  Reuterdahl 
painted  in  New  York 
of  a battleship  in  action 
is  30  by  40  feet.  This 
space  over  Times 
Square  has  been  do- 
nated by  the  O.J.  Glide 
Co.  and  is  valued  at 
$400  per  month.  The 
N a vy  Pu  bl  ici  ty 
Bureau's  thanks  have 
often  been  expressed  to 
Mr.  George  Harding 
and  Mr.  Guernsey 
Moore,  two  of  Phila- 
delphia’s well  known 
artists,  who  are  helping  to 
make  the  Navy  popular  in 
their  city,  where  many  out- 
of-door  signs  and  posters  have  been 
made.  Similarly,  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  Boston  decorator,  has  enrolled 
the  artists  of  that  locality  and  has 
plastered  the  Boston  subway  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  highly 
imaginativeand  interesting  posters, 
al  1 without  a cent  of  cost  to  the  N avy . 

Mr.  Albert  Sterner  is  looked  upon 
as  probably oneof  themost  sensitive  f 
of  our  draughtsmen,  a man  who  T 
is-a  poet  with  his  pencil.  He  is  now 
at  work  on  a recruiting  poster  which 
he  is  drawing  himself  direct  on  the 
lithographic  stone,  colors  and  all. 


Mr.  Sterner’s  poster  will  be  the  first 
one  done  in  this  manner. 

French  and  English  painters  might  be 
expected  to  help  out,  and  Frank  Brang- 
wyn,  whose  recruiting  posters  for  the 


It  is  through  the  efforts  of  the  Navy 
Feague  that  many  of  these  designs 
have  been  enlarged  on  the  billboards. 
The  Feague  has  paid  for  the  paint  and 
the  services  of  sign-painters  and  ar- 
ranged preliminaries. 

Many  of  our  best  photo-engravers 
have  also  helped;  the  Gill  people,  the 
Walker  Engraving  Co.,  Zeese-Wilkin- 
son,  and  omnipresent  Charlie  Beck  of 
Philadelphia,  have  all  “come  across” 
with  expensive  color  plates,  for  noth- 
ing. 

The  success  of  the  Navy’s  posters  is 
largely  due  to  the  wide  vision  of  the 
head  of  the  Publicity  Bureau,  Com- 
mander K.  M.  Bennett.  Commander 
Bennett  is  one  of  those  unusual  naval 
officers  who  can  not  only  handle  a 
ship  and  get  her  out  of  a hurricane  as 
he  did  the  Castine  at  Santo  Domingo, 
but  a man  who  also  knows  good  art. 
It  is  because  of  his  artistic  instincts 
that  he  has  been  able  to  spur  the 
painters  on  to  do  their  best.  Hence 
the  Navy’s  posters  are  what  they 
are. 

In  war  everyone  must  help.  Be  it 
said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Amer- 
ican artists,  they  have  all 
done  more  than  their  share. 
Artists  are  poor.  They  are 
their  own  dynamos, 
when  they  stop  work 
their  incomes  cease.  I n 
a new  country  like  ours 
art  is  more  or  less  of 
a luxury  and  as  the  war 
hits  the  luxuries  first, 
the  artists  are  apt  to  be 
sufferers,  j Neverthe- 
less, from  the  dean 
of  the  mural  decora- 
tors’ corps,  Mr.  Blash- 
field,  down  to  the 
youngest  painter,  the 
call  has  been  answered. 
We  are  at  war.  But  it 
might  be  said  that  as  yet  all 
the  people  do  not  know  it, 
and  in  a crisis  of  this  kind  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  artist  to  visualize 
with  his  brush  that  our  destiny  de- 
pends upon  our  people’s  willingness 
to  serve  the  great  cause. 


Why  N 


C.  LEYENDECKER  HAS  EVEN  INVADED  THE 
IELD  OF  ADVERTISING  ART  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
HAT  THE  NAVY'S  PUBLICITY  HAS  AN  APPEAL 
FROM  EVERY  POSSIBLE  ANGLE. 

British  Army  created  such  great  sen- 
sation, has  been  asked  to  make  a 
lithograph. 


RUNNING  THE  BRITISH  BLOCKADE 


The  naval  officer’s' life  is  not  all  routine. 
Think  of  an  exploring  trip  to  the  frozen  North 
that  concludes  in  a successful  evasion  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  “Mistress  of  the  Seas”  by 
a little  neutral  steamer!  In  September  Sea 
Power  Lieutenant  Fitzhugh  Green,  U.  S.  N., 
describes  his  trip  as  a chance  passenger  on  a 
Danish  vessel  from  Disco  to  Denmark,  dodging 
British  patrols  and  playing  hide  and  seek  in 
t focr  with  miisers  and  destroyers. 


THIS  PICTURE  GIVES  AN  IDEA  OF  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  SHORE  ESTABLISHMENT  THAT  SUPPORTS  THE  FLEET  AT  SEA.  THE  BUREAU  OF 
YARDS  AND  DOCKS  MUST  CONSTRUCT  BUILDINGS,  WHARVES,  DRY  DOCKS  AND  CRANES;  LAY  RAILROAD  TRACKS,  PAVE  STREETS; 
PROVIDE  COUNTLESS  GUN  SHOPS,  FOUNDRIES,  PATTERN  SHOPS  AND  STOREHOUSES. 


The  System  Behind  the  Man  Behind 

the  Gun 

The  program  of  the  Navy  Department  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  and  what  it  means 


HE  NAVY  safeguards 
the  land;  but  only  the 
land  makes  possible  the 
existence  of  the  navy. 
The  dependence  is  mu- 
tual. A battleship  steam- 
ing over  the  horizon,  self- 
contained  and  blending  into  the  mists, 
seems  to  the  landsman  as  much  a part 
of  the  sea  as  a gull  or  a porpoise.  Yet 
throughout  that  ship,  from  jackstaff 
to  propellers,  he  would  find  little  or 
nothing  of  actual  marine  origin  save 
the  salt  water  with  which  the  decks 
are  flushed  and  a stray  barnacle  or  so 
on  the  bottom.  The  larger  the  navy, 
the  larger  and  more  efficient  must  be 
the  shore  establishment  behind  it. 
This  is  axiomatic. 

To  most  persons,  except  those  in 
direct  contact  with  the  navy,  “our 
forces  afloat  and  ashore”  is  a phrase 
signifying  the  navy  and  army  re- 
spectively; the  layman  has  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  vastness  of 
that  part  of  the  navy  which  is  on  land. 
Ships  must  be  designed,  built,  equip- 
ped and  repaired;  provided  with 


ordnance  and  ammunition;  their  per- 
sonnel trained,  housed  and  cared  for. 
Means  for  communication  with  them 
must  be  established,  unless  their 
whereabouts  afloat  is  to  be  as  vague 
as  the  Flying  Dutchman’s.  All  such 


requirements  necessitate  activities 
ashore  which  are  none  the  less  prodigi- 
ous because  they  are  quietly  conducted . 
Cities  are  arising  overnight,  armies  of 
workmen  are  mobilized  and  unpre- 
cedented feats  of  engineering  are  being 
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CIVIL  ENGINEER  FREDERIC  R.  HARRIS,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
YARDS  AND  DOCKS,  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SYSTEM  BEHIND  TH*E  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  GUN. 


accomplished  (with  a minimum  of 
advertising)  in  order  that  the  New 
Navy  may  function  effectively. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
one  of  the  seven  bureaus  of  the  Navy 
Department,  is  charged  with  the 
planning,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  all  shore  establishments. 
Its  Chief  is  Rear-Admiral  Frederic  R. 
Harris,  who  has  the  assistance  of  a 
special  staff  corps  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  the  Navy.  An  outline  of  their 
present  responsibilities  will  suggest 
the  magnitude  of  their  task  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  being 
performed. 

Comprised  in  our  navy  yards  and 
naval  stations  are  powder  and  pro- 
jectile plants,  magazines,  gun  shops, 
barracks,  training  schools  and  camps, 
the  Naval  Academy,  fuel  stations  for 
coal  and  oil,  storehouses,  rifle  ranges 
for  target  practice,  dry  docks,  marine 
railways,  shipbuilding  ways  and  hos- 
pitals. All  of  these  facilities  are 
necessary  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  fleet.  A warship,  from  the  time 
its  keel  is  laid  until  it  is  relegated  as 
obsolete,  requires  the  resources  of  the 


dockyards  as  ur- 
gently as  a horse 
his  stable  or  a 
motor  car  its  ga- 
rage. The  shore  es- 
tablishment is  the 
foundation  stone  of 
the  whole  navy. 

The  preparedness 
program,  involving 
unprecedented 
naval  appropria- 
tions, was  un- 
doubtedly viewed 
by  the  public  as  an 
increase  in  the 
number  of  battle- 
ships,  battle 
cruisers,  destroyers 
submarines,  scouts 
and  auxiliaries. 
This  is  the  super- 
ficial view.  Be- 
fore the  declara- 
tion of  a state  of 
war  with  Germany 
the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, attacking 
the  fundamentals 
of  the  problem,  had 
made  preparations 
looking  toward  the 
practical  rebuilding 
on  a large  scale  of 
the  three  most  im- 
portant Atlantic 
Coast  navy  yards  and  naval  stations. 


It  was  planned  that  this  growth  and 
expansion,  so  essential,  should  take 
place  gradually  through  a period  of 
years  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  fleet.  The  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  changed  this  condition, 
and  required  that  all  these  improve- 
ments— and  more  than  had  been 
originally  planned — should  be  put 
under  way  and  completed  within  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  further  re- 
quired the  immediate  establishment  of 
coastal  and  aviation  stations,  sub- 
marine bases  and  training  camps  not 
previously  provided. 

The  public  works  of  the  navy  re- 
cently completed,  nearing  completion, 
under  way  and  contemplated,  involve 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  one 
hundred  million  dollars. 

To  take  care  of  this  increase  in  work 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  greatly 
the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
navy  yards  and  naval  stations.  The 
present  organization  is  in  a very 
satisfactory  state  of  efficiency.  The 
work  is  nearly  all  under  construction 
and  some  of  it  is  almost  completed. 

Training  and  concentration  camps 
are  being  provided  for  the  additional 
eighty  thousand  men  of  the  navy  and 
the  reserve  forces.  Some  of  these 
camps — -small  cities  in  themselves, 
containing  hundreds  of  buildings  with 
lighting,  heating  and  plumbing  facili- 
ties— have  been  undertaken  and  fin- 
ished within  the  brief  space  of  one 


IT  IS  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS  TO  PROVIDE  SUCH  PI  ERS  AS 
THIS  FOR  THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  NAVY.  FEW  PEOPLE  REALIZE  THE  SIZE  OF  OUR  NAVY'S  SHORE 
ESTABLISHMENT.  THE  FLEET  IS  ONLY  THE  KEEN-EDGED  WEAPON  OF  THE  NAVY.  THE 
NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  AMPHIBIOUS. 
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TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  WAR  FOR  A SUDDEN  EXPANSION  OF  OUR  NAVAL  FORCES.  THE 
BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS  IS  VASTLY  INCREASING  THE  CAPACITY  OF  BUILDING 
SLIPS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  VESSELS.  ALL  THIS  WORK  MUST  BE  DONE  BEFORE 
• THE  SHIPS  EVEN  BEGIN  BUILDING. 


month.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
smoothness  with  which  these  under- 
takings have  gone  forward. 

For  the  purpose  of  communication, 
buildings,  towers  and  equipment 
necessary  for  complete  and  permanent 
radio  stations  along  the  coast  have 
been  designed  and  constructed.  These 
stations  add  important  links  to  the 
chain  of  radio  stations  already  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  fuel 
oil  as  a source  of  power  for  ships  has 
led  to  the  construction  of  extensive 
fuel  oil  storage  plants  with  equipment 
necessary  for  handling  the  oil  from 
ships  to  tanks  and  from  tanks  to  ships. 

The  program  of  extensive  ship 
building  is  well  under  way  and  in  some 
cases  nearing  completion.  With  the 
ways  now  being  built  or  projected 
United  States  navy  yards  will  be  able 
to  have  in  course  of  construction  on 
the  ways  at  one  time  sixteen  new 
vessels,  in  addition  to  submarines  and 
submarine  chasers.  Seven  of  these 
could  be  battleships,  two  auxiliaries 
(such  as  transports,  fuel  ships,  hos- 
pital ships,  etc.)  and  seven  destroyers. 
The  new  building  plans  enable  not 
only  the  construction  of  ways,  but 
also  of  machine,  electrical,  structural 
and  forge  shops,  in  addition  to  foun- 
dries, storehouses,  railroad  tracks  anc^ 
power  houses. 

The  increase  in  building  capacity 
also  provides  increased  repair  re- 
sources, enabling  the  navy  yards  to 
handle  all  repair  and  rebuilding  work 


for  the  fleet,  and  in  addition  much  for 
the  new  merchant  marine. 

The  shipbuilding  preparations  un- 
der way  contemplate  the  construction 
of  the  largest  ships  ever  built  in  the 
world.  The  shop  buildings  with  their 
equipment  will  be  of  the  most  modern 
type,  and  of  a size  heretofore  unpre- 
cedented. The  crane  handling  equip- 
ment for  these  buildings  is  most  un- 
usual in  character.  Traveling  cranes 
of  a capacity  as  high  as  three  hundred 
tons  are  being  built,  while  fitting-out 


cranes  with  a capacity  of  nearly  four 
hundred  tons  are  projected. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  shipbuilding 
facilities,  dry  docks  for  repairs  of  the 
vessels  are  being  provided.  The  con- 
struction of  two  masonry  docks  is  well 
under  way.  Arrangements  have  been 
perfected  for  expediting  their  com- 
pletion and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
be  finished  and  ready  for  use  in  about 
one-half  the  time  that  has  heretofore 
been  taken  for  the  construction  of 
small  docks. 

The  remodeling  and  enlargement 
of  all  the  power  plants  of  the  naval 
stations  are  in  progress  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  perfected  in  the  past. 

An  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  has  to  cope  is  in  the  pro- 
viding of  storage  space  for  vast 
quantities  of  supplies  and  munitions. 
This  involves  an  expenditure  of  about 
ten  million  dollars.  The  problem  of 
storage  for  supplies  and  munitions 
involves  the  construction  of  magazines, 
shell  houses,  torpedo  storage,  nitrate 
storage  and  mine  storage;  over  two 
hundred  buildings  in  all. 

A few  weeks  after  the  declaration 
of  a state  of  war  the  transportation 
facilities  of  all  the  navy  yards 
were  tripled  in  capacity.  The  Navy 
Department  contracted  to  take  from 
various  locomotive  crane,  car  and 
truck  builders  their  unengaged  output 
for  three  months,  thereby  immediately 
providing  for  the  demands  of  war. 


THE  FLEET  AT  SEA  MUST  DEPEND  UPON  THE  PREPAREDNESS  OF  THE  REPAIR  FACILITIES 
IN  THE  HARBOR.  THIS  FLOATING  CRANE  IS  READY  INSTANTLY  TO  GO  ALONGSIDE  A 
BATTLESHIP  AND  LIFT  OUT  OF  THE  TURRET  A 12-  OR  14-INCH  GUN  OR  ANYTHING  ELSE 
WEIGHING  UP  TO  150  TONS.  CRANES  OF  THIS  SORT  ARE  REQUIRED  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT 

NAVAL  BASES. 
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GROUNDS  DURING  A DRILL. 
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AND  EITHER  OF  THE  TWO  MEN  MAY  OPERATE  IT- 


Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  U.  S.  Navy 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

“He  was  as  able  a seaman  as  ever 
sailed  a ship”— Admiral  Farragut 


•*ss 


I SAAC  HULL  was  the  brave 
and  skillful  captain  who 
brought  the  good  ship 
~ J Constitution  safe  out  of  the 
jaws  of  death  when  nearly  surrounded 
by  a British  squadron  off  New  Jersey 
in  July,  1812,  and  a month  later,  with 
the  same  vessel,  officers  and  crew, 
captured  and  burned  the 
British  frigate  Guerriere , 
the  first  great  victory  of 
the  War  of  1812. 

VJewed  as  a single 
achievement  the  chase, 
escape  and  victory  of  the 
Constitution , July  and  Au- 
gust, 1812,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  our  navy 
for  the  reason  that  it  gave 
our  officers  and  men  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and 
it  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  firm 
faith  in  our  navy  which 
it  so  richly  merits. 

To  perpetuate  the 
names  and  deeds  of  the 
valiant  is  not  only  a debt 
of  gratitude  and  honor 
which  is  due  them  but  it  is 
indispensably  necessary 
for  every  nation  that 
wishes  to  support  its  char- 
acter and  maintain  its 
rights. 

Isaac  Hull  was  born  at 
Derby,  Connecticut, 

March  9,  1775,  and  en- 
tered the  merchant  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  1 2 years ; 
was  captain  of  a ship  at 
19;  entered  the  U.  S. 

Navy  as  a lieutenant, 

March  9,  1798;  sailed  in  the  Consti- 
tution as  fourth  lieutenant  on  her  first 
cruise  1798-99  and  as  first  lieutenant 
(virtually  captain),  on  her  second 
cruise,  1799-1801 . 

In  the  war  with  the  Barbary  Powers 
Hull  was  first  lieutenant  of  Rodger’s 
flagship  the  John  Adams,  1802;  com- 
manded the  Enterprise,  1803,  and  the 
Argus  1803-06,  and  took  a leading 
part  at  Tripoli  and  Derne;  returned 
to  America  with  the  rank  of  captain; 
commanded  the  Constitution  1810-12; 


was  Navy  Commissioner  1815;  com- 
manded the  Pacific  fleet,  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron. 

Commodore  Hull  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, February  13,  1843,  and  there 
sleeps  beneath  a massive  monument 
in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 


COMMODORE  ISAAC  HULL.  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.  HIS  NAME  IS  IRRE- 
VOCABLY JOINED  TO  THAT  OF  THE  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION. 
FAMILIARLY  KNOWN  AS  “OLD  IRONSIDES."  FROM  THE  PAINTING 
BY  GILBERT  STUART 


From  a long  line  of  American  an- 
cestors named  Hull — Judge  Richard, 
Rev.  Dr.  John,  three  Captains  Joseph, 
his  father  Lieutenant  Joseph — and 
their  women  consorts  of  the  first 
families  of  this  western  world,  Isaac 
Hull  was  inheritor  of  the  blood  and 
memories  from  the  veins  and  brains 
of  six  generations  of  valor  and  virtue. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  Hull 
always  stood  in  close  when  fighting. 

At  Porto  Plata,  San  Domingo,  on 
May  11,  1800,  Lieutenant  Hull  with 
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ninety  brave  seamen  and  marines  from 
the  Constitution  sailed  into  the  harbor 
on  the  schooner  Sally  and  took  by 
surprise  attack  the  French  privateer 
Sandwich.  The  Sally  in  the  early 
morning  came  lazily  alongside  the 
Sandwich  and  the  Americans  went 
onto  the  privateer  like  wildcats. 

Things  were  done  quickly 
and  quietly.  Then  Car- 
mick  and  Amory  landed 
in  the  boats  and  spiked 
the  cannon  in  the  forts. 
The  Sandwich  sailed  out 
in  safety  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  was  taken 
to  New  York.  LTnfortu- 
nately  the  act  was  illegal 
and  the  prize  was  given 
up.  The  neutrality  of  a 
Spanish  port  had  been 
violated;  but  it  was  a 
beautiful  capture  for  all 
that. 

On  June  21,  1803,  Hull 
in  the  Enterprise  inter- 
cepted and  drove  into 
harbor,  near  Tripoli,  an 
enemy  cruiser  twice  his 
size,  signaled  the  John 
Adams  for  aid  and  stood 
in  close  to  keep  reenforce- 
ments away.  The  cruiser 
exploded  under  heavy  fire 
while  hauling  down  her 
colors. 

In  the  attack  on  Tripoli, 
August  3-5,  1804,  partly 
under  Hull’s  directions 
two  divisions  of  gunboats 
made  a terrific  attack  on 
the  enemy’s  boats  with 
bloody  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  The  six  Ameri- 
can gunboats  were  commanded  by- 
Richard  Somers,  James  Decatur, 
Joshua  Blake,  Stephen  Decatur, 
Joseph  L.  Bainbridge  and  John 
i'rippe.  In  this  affair  Stephen  De- 
catur, followed  by  Jonathan  Thorn 
and  Thomas  Macdonough  and  the 
Americans  of  his  crew,  took  an  enemy' 
boat  with  a crew  of  thirty-six  after 
thirty'-one  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Barbary'  corsairs  had  always 
inspired  terror  by  boarding  with  a 
rush  and  with  sharpened  swords 
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AT  THE  END  OF  THE  ENGAGEMENT  THE  BRITISH  FRIGATE  LAY  A HELPLESS  HULK  IN  THE  TROUGH  OF  A HEAVY  SEA,  ROLLING  THE 
MUZZLES  OF  HER  GUNS  UNDER,  AND  HAD  LOST  79  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OUT  OF  A CREW  OF  272. 


cutting  down  their  opponents.  In 
the  Americans  they  met  more  than 
their  match,  for  in  almost  every 
assault  of  the  kind  at  Tripoli  the 
Americans  were  victors. 

Such  was  the  time,  the  school  and 
training  that  moulded  the  men  of  our 
navy  into  heroes  and  breathed  into 
them  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  Old 
Navy  that  ’bides  with  us  still. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  GIVEN  BY  CONGRESS 
DEPICTS  THE  HOTTEST  PERIOD  OF  THE 
ACTION. 


The  Constitution-Guerriere  Battle 

The  Constitution  escaped  from  the 
British  squadron  of  Commodore  Broke 
and  anchored  at  Boston,  July  26, 
whence  Captain  Hull  reported  his  safe 
arrival  to  Washington  and  New  York. 
He  remained  one  week  (until  he 
learned  that  no  letters  were  at  New 
York  for  him)  and  sailed  Sunday, 
August  2d.  The  day  after  his  de- 
parture an  order  arrived  at  Boston  to 
remain  in  port  until  further  orders, 
but  did  not  reach  Hull,  who  wrote  to 
the  Department,  August  2d — “I  shall 
take  a responsibility  on  myself  that 
I could  wish  to  avoid ” and  “My  crew 
is  now  strong  but  want  exercise  ”. 

The  Constitution  skirted  the  shores 
of  Nova  Scotia,  captured  and  de- 
stroyed two  British  merchant-ships, 
was  off  Cape  Race  about  the  15th, 
and  learned  from  captured  vessels 
that  Broke’s  squadron  was  near. 
Heading  south  Hull  met  the  privateer 
Decatur  August  17,  with  news  of  a 
British  frigate  to  southward,  and 
keeping  on  to  the  south  he  sighted  at 
2.00  P.  M.,  August  19,  in  Lat.  41° 


42'  N.  Long.  55°  48'  W.  the  British 
frigate  Guerriere,  under  Captain  James 
R.  Dacres,  who  had  written  on  the  log 
of  the  merchant-ship  John  Adams , 
August  16,  the  following  challenge: 
“Captain  Dacres,  commander  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  frigate  Guerriere 
of  forty-four  guns,  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Commodore  Rodgers,  of 
the  United  States  frigate  President, 


THE  OBVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL  PRESENTS 
A STRIKING  PORTRAIT  OF  HULL  IN  HIS 
< \ PTAIN'S  UNIFORM. 


SEA  POWER 
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AS  THE  GUERRIERE'S  BOWSPRIT  RANGED  OVER  THE  CONSTITUTION’S  QUARTERDECK 
BOTH  SIDES  PREPARED  TO  BOARD  OR  REPEL  BOARDERS  AND  MANY  WERE  KILLED  OR 
WOUNDED  BY  SMALL  ARMS  FIRE. 


and  will  be  happy  to  meet  him  or  any 
other  American  frigate  of  equal  force 
to  the  President  off  Sandy  Hook,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a few  minutes 
tete-a-tete.  ” 

The  few'  minutes  tete-a-tete  had 
arrived. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  with  fresh 
northwesterly  breezes.  The  Guerriere 
bore  ESE,  and  the  Constitution  rapidly 
ran  down  on  her  with  the  wind  on  the 
port  quarter.  Both  vessels  were 
headed  to  the  eastward.  As  the 
Constitution  drew  nearer  Hull  took  in 
light  sails,  reefed  topsails  and  at 
4.45  P.  M.  beat  to  quarters.  On  the 
Guerriere' s topsail  in  giant  letters  W'as 
the  taunt:  NOT  THE  LITTLE  BEL  I 

referring  to  the  time  wdten  Rodgers 
in  the  President , May  16, 181 1 , had  met 
H.B.M.S.  Little  Belt  off  the  Chesa- 
peake and  engaged  in  an  affair  that 
left  thirty-two  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  British  vessel. 

The  Guerriere  at  5.00  P.  M.  set  the 
red  cross  ilag  of  England  at  each 
masthead.  At  5.20  Hull  sent  up  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Jack  at  the 
fore  and  at  the  maintopgallant  mast- 
head, and  told  his  men:  “No  firing 
at  random.”  The  Constitution  drew' 
nearer.  There  was  much  maneuver- 
ing and  sc  me  firing  from  the  Guerriere. 
The  American  crew,  with  double- 
shotted  guns,  was  impatient  to  begin. 


The  story  is  told  that  the  first 
lieutenant,  Charles  Morris,  came  on 
deck  and  reported  that  the  “enemy 
had  fired  and  killed  two  men.  Shall 
we  return  the  lire?”  “No  sir,”  re- 
plied Hull. 

Soon  he  again  returned  with  the 
same  report  and  inquiry.  “No  sir” 
was  the  answer.  Morris  a third  time 
approached  and  renewed  his  recpiest. 
Hull  paused  a moment,  glanced  at 
the  enemy  within  two  hundred  yards, 
and  replied:  “Yes  sir,  you  may  now 
fire.  ” The  discharge  was  immediate 
and  deadly.  Splinters  of  the  Guer- 
riere were  sent  like  a cloud  as  high  as 
the  mizzen  top.  The  fight  began  at 
6.05.  At  6.15  the  Guerriere' s mizzen 
mast  fell  over  the  starboard  quarter 
with  a crash,  and  someone  on  the 
Constitution  yelled  “We’ve  made  a 
brig  of  her ! ” 

The  ships  were  so  near  that  the 
Guerriere' s bowsprit  for  a short  time 
lay  across  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Constitution . Hull  ordered  the  men 
aft  to  board,  a difficult  thing  to  do  as 
the  bowsprit  rose  and  fell  with  the 
waves. 

Dacres  at  the  head  of  his  men  was 
wounded  in  the  back.  Hull  stepped 
on  a c hest  to  lead  his  boarders  but  a 
sailor  pulled  him  back  and  begged 
him  not  to  attempt  it  “unless  he  tc.ck 
off  them  swabs,”  meaning  his  epaulets. 


Lieutenant  Morris  was  severely 
wounded,  Lieutenant  Bush  of  the 
marines  killed,  Master  Aylwin 
wounded.  Hull  had  seven  marines 
in  each  top.  Six  loaded  the  rifles  and 
the  best  shot  fired  them.  The  greatest 
loss  of  life  occurred  at  this  time. 

The  ships  soon  w'orked  apart  with- 
out boarding  and  the  Constitution  con- 
tinued firing.  At  6.30  P.  M.  the 
Guerriere' s foremast  went  over  the 
starboard  side  carrying  the  mainmast 
with  it.  The  Constitution  lay  oft"  to 
repair  some  minor  injuries  to  her 
rigging  and  by  7.00  was  ready  for 
battle.  Dacres  saw  her  returning 
and  about  7.00  P.  M.  fired  a lee  gun  in 
token  of  surrender  and  the  Jack  was 
taken  down  from  the  stump  of  the 
mizzen-mast. 

Lieutenant  George  C.  Read  was 
sent  to  the  Guerriere  and  brought 
Dacres  to  the  Constitution.  When  the 
British  commander  came  over  the 
side,  Hull  said  “Dacres,  give  me  your 
hand;  I know  you  are  hurt."  When 
Dacres  offered  his  sword,  Hull  re- 
fused to  accept  it  saying:  “No,  no! 

I will  not  take  a sword  from  one  who 
knows  so  well  how  to  use  it,  but  I'll 
trouble  you  for  that  hat,”  referring 
to  a wager  on  the  issue  of  battle  be- 
tween the  two  ships. 

Hull  found  the  Guerriere  so  badly 
smashed  that  he  decided  to  burn  her. 
and  offered  to  save  anything  desired 
by  her  captain. 

Dacres  asked  for  his  mother’s 
Bible  in  his  cabin  and  it  was  brought 
him.  From  the  same  cabin  were  cut 
out  two  oil  paintings  which  were 
given  to  the  Navy  Department  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Hull  Platt  and  placed  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution  at  Boston  in 
1912. 

1 1 was  a glorious  victory.  Congress 
gave  to  Hull  a gold  medal,  and  to  the 
officers  and  crew  fifty  thousanddollars. 
Portraits  and  swords  and  silverware 
were  offered  to  Hull  by  cities;  Phila- 
delphia presented  to  him  a great  silver 
urn.  Connecticut  by  Act  of  Legisla- 
ture gave  him  a gold  sword  and  gold- 
mounted  pistols.  The  pistols  each 
bear  on  gold  plates  an  engraving  of 
the  chase  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
hilt  of  the  gold  sword  bears  a broad 
leaf  with  a carving  of  the  Constitution- 
Guerriere  engagement.  I he  Phila- 
delphia urn  and  the  Connecticut 


PENNANT  OF  THE  GUERRIERE, 


NOW  AT  THE  U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY.  IT  HAS  A RED  ST.  GEORGE'S  CROSS  ON  A WHITE  FIELD  AND  THE 
STRIPES  ARE  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 
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sword  and  pistols  are  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Navy. 

The  Constitution  was  built  of 
Georgia  live  oak,  white  oak,  red 
cedar,  and  pitch  pine.  It  is  told  that 
during  the  engagement  a shot  struck 
her  hard  oak  planking  and  dropped 
harmlessly  into  the  water.  A sailor 
shouted  “You  can’t  hurt  her.  She’s 
got  iron  sides”.  Thus  the  good  ship 
got  her  name  “Old  Ironsides”. 

The  Constitution-Guerriere  battle  is 


celebrated  in  song  and  story  and  in 
sailors’  traditions.  It  was  won  by  the 
able  officers  and  sturdy  men  in  the 
ship’s  company;  and  the  constant 
drill  at  the  guns  made  the  rain  of  iron 
irresistible.  The  American  ship  fired 
nearly  27,000  pounds  of  shot  and  grape 
from  her  fifty-five  guns.  The  British 
ship  had  forty-nine  guns.  In  com- 
paring the  two  vessels  the  strength  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  Guerriere  was 
as  100  to  85.  The  casualties  as  78  to 


14,  or  100  to  18.  The  injuries  were 
not  comparable,  for  one  ship  was 
destroyed,  and  the  other  ready  for 
battle  within  an  hour. 

Hull  was  modest.  He  rendered  his 
officers  and  men  great  credit  and 
praise.  At  a dinner  to  naval  officers 
where  later  victors  were  acclaimed  as 
supermen,  the  following  toast  was 
proposed:  “The  Modest  Hull!  The 
Warrior  beaten  and  your  crest  not 
raised.  ” 


The  Jack  and  Pennant  of  the  Guerriere 


TN  THE  auditorium  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  important  Hags  in  the  great  navy 
collection  of  battle  trophies,  a blaze  of 
color  and  a wealth  of  flag  heraldry 
greets  the  patriotic  visitor  on  all  sides 
— from  the  high  spacious  ceiling,  from 
alcoves  and  lunettes  on  the  side  walls, 
and  from  many  a glass-covered  case 
of  flags  on  the  floor  level.  The  first 
sight  of  the  flag  room  is  enough  to 
make  the  blood  tingle,  for  here  is  the 
actual  bunting — faded,  yet  still  gor- 
geous— which  symbolizes  the  Navy’s 
long  honor  roll  of  heroic  victories. 

Aloft,  on  the  higher  spaces  of  the 
ceiling,  are  spread  in  places  of  honor 
two  of  the  most  famous  flags  in  the 
collection — the  wide-spreading  jack 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ship  Guerriere,  hand- 
somest emblem  of  all  the  forty-two 
British  flags,  and  the  Guerriere  s long 
pennant.  The  jack  measures 33  feet  by 
f 7 ; the  pennant  stretches  over  50  feet. 
Among  the  imperishable  traditions  of 
the  navy  they  look  down  as  if  to  say: 
“The  old  Constitution,  under  the  com- 


By H.  C.  Washburn 
Instructor,  U nited  Slates  Naval  A cademy 


mand  of  Isaac  Hull,  on  August  19, 
1812, broke  the  ‘Sea  spell’of  England.” 
Eloquent  proof  of  the  Constitution  s 
prowess  in  her  action  with  the  Guer- 
riere, and  of  the  fact  that  all  three  of 
the  Britisher’s  masts  were  shot  away, 
is  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Navy 
Trophy  collection  there  are  no  ensigns 


taken  from  the  Guerriere.  The  only 
stick  standing  when  she  surrendered 
was  the  jack-staff,  and  the  story  goes 
that  the  long  pennant  was  taken  from 
the  flag  locker  below,  as  the  van- 
quished frigate  rolled  in  the  trough  of 
the  seas,  before  she  was  set  on  fire  and 
blown  up. 


THE  JACK  OF  THE  GUERRIERE  WAS  FLOWN"  FROM  THE  STUMP  OF  HER  MIZZENMAST. 
IT  IS  NOW  AT  THE  U S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY  WITH  MANY  OTHER  CAPTURED  FLAGS. 


“Purely  defensive  measures  have  never  accomplished  anything  in 
war  except  to  delay  disaster.” — Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske. 


The  League  and  the  Liberty  Loan 


ECRETARY  of  the  Treas- 
ury William  G.  McAdoo 
has  extended  to  the  Navy 
League  his  “sincere  ap- 
preciation of  your  splendid  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan.”  Back 
of  this  commendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  lies  particularly  the 
story  of  an  undertaking  by  one  branch 
of  the  Navy  League  on  behalf  of  the 
government’s  first  war  loan. 

In  the  yards  of  the  Lore  River  Ship 
Building  Corporation  at  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  are  employed  6,500 
men.  An  effort 
was  made  to  ob- 
tain the  subscrip- 
tions of  these  men 
to  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  through  the 
ordinary  sales 
channels.  The 
Company  gave  its 
support  to  this 
effort  and  urged 
the  men  to  buy 
these  bonds  but 
the  undertaking 
met  with  only  in- 
different success. 

Not  many  of  the 
men  were  bond 
buyers  and  they 
understood 
neither  the  prop- 
osition that  was 
made  to  them 
from  a financial 
viewpoint  nor  the 
real  importance 
of  the  war  loan, 
thusiasm  shown. 

Then  the  Navy  League  organiza- 
tion at  the  yard,  which  has  always 
been  an  active  and  efficient  one,  and 
which  is  composed  of  the  employees 
themselves,  decided  that  it  would 
take  up  the  work  of  selling  Liberty 
Bonds  in  the  yards.  The  League 
officers  considered  that  to  make  their 
campaign  a success  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  proposition  before  the 
men  as  coming  from  an  organization 
of  which  they  themselves  were  mem- 


bers and  in  which  they  had  a direct 
interest.  Consequently  a Liberty 
Loan  sales  organization  of  the  em- 
ployees themselves  was  hastily  formed. 
All  members  of  the  Navy  League 
Chapter  were  enrolled  as  bond  buyers 
and  others  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  bonds  were  taken  into  the 
League  Chapter. 

The  employees  formed  companies 
and  each  company  elected  a captain 
and  lieutenants  whose  business  it  was 
to  direct  the  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
the  bonds.  In  this  way  the  most  in- 


A  DELEGATION  FROM  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  SECTION  OF  THE  FORE  RIVER  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION  VISITED  THE  LEAGUE'S  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  IN  WASHINGTON 


There  was  no  en- 


tensive  cultivation  of  the  field  was 
made  possible  and  as  a result  93%  of 
the  6,500  employees  of  the  Lore  River 
Ship  Building  Corporation  took  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Liberty  Loan.  Their 
total  subscriptions  amounted  to 
$377,000,  which  shows  that  nearly  all 
of  the  subscriptions  were  tor  fifty  or 
hundred  dollar  bonds.  Lrom  the 
viewpoint  of  the  government,  which 
wished  to  have  the  loan  absorbed  in 
just  that  way,  this  was  an  ideal  sales 
campaign. 

Here  is  the  letter  of  the  Treasury 


Department  to  the  Navy  League 
which  particularly  mentions  the  work 
of  the  Lore  River  Chapter  and  sug- 
gests that  its  success  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Treasury  Department 
in  future  loan  campaigns. 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington  July  6,  1917. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen : I am  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  thejTreasury  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  30th 
and  to  extend  to  your  organization  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  Secre- 
tary ony  our  splen- 
did  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Liberty 
Loan.  The  ac- 
count of  your  ef- 
forts with  the  em- 
ployees of  the 
Lore  River  Ship 
Building  Co.  is  of 
particular  import- 
ance and  will  be 
of  help  to  us  in 
future  campaigns. 
Yours  very 
truly, 
[Signed] 

L.  B.Lranklin.” 
A delegation 
from  the  Lore 
River  Chapter 
visited  the  Navy 
League  headquar- 
ters at  Washing- 
ton to  explain 
their  work  and  it 
is  the  present  in- 
tention, when  the  next  war  loan  is 
floated,  to  extend  the  Lore  River  idea 
to  other  large  industrial  establish- 
ments where  the  Navy  League  has 
organizations  that  can  undertake  the 
work.  The  delegation  from  Lore 
River  consisted  of  J.  M.  Larkin,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Service  Department 
of  the  Lore  River  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Walter  Knapp,  Chairman  of 
the  Lore  River  Chapter  of  the  Navy 
League,  Walter  D.  Carman,  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  League  Chapter, 
George  Burgess  and  J.  R.  Melon. 


“Among  all  masters  of  military  art  including  therein  naval  art  it  is  a thoroughly 
accepted  principle  that  mere  defensive  war  means  military  ruin,  and  therefore  national 
disaster  ....  The  state  which  in  war  relies  simply  upon  defending  itself,  instead 
of  upon  hurting  the  enemy,’ is  bound  to  incur  disaster.’’ — Mahan,  1898. 


[26] 


The  Constellation  and  la  Vengeance 


By  H.  H.  Frost,  Lieutenant,  J.  G.,  U.  S.  Navy. 


HEN  THE  Constella- 
tion returned  to  port 
after  taking  I’lnsur- 
gente,  her  armament  was 
almost  completely  changed. 
Instead  of  the  long  24- 
pounders  in  her  main  deck 
long  18-pounders 
Ten  of  her 


battery, 
were  mounted, 
long  12-pounders  were  ex- 
changed for  short  24-pound- 
ers. Thus  her  total  arma- 
ment consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  long  18-pounders, 
twelve  long  12-pounders  and 
ten  short  24-pounders,  throw- 
ing a broadside  of  82b  pounds. 
Her  crew  numbered  310 
officers  and  men. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1800,  the  Constella- 
tion, with  Captain  Thomas 
Truxtun  still  in  command, 
was  cruising  about  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Guadeloupe, 
when  a large  ship  was  seen 
to  the  southward.  It  was 
soon  made  out  to  be  a heavy 
French  frigate.  Truxtun 
set  all  sail  in  pursuit.  As 
the  wind  was  light,  he  was 
unable  to  gain.  About  noon 
of  the  same  day,  however, 
the  wind  freshened,  and  the 
Constellation  commenced  to 
gain  gradually. 

The  French  ship  was  the 
heavy  frigate  la  Vengeance, 
commanded  by  Captain 
Pitot.  She  carried  a battery 
of  twenty-eight  long  18- 
pounders,  sixteen  long  12- 
pounders  and  eight  short 
42-pounders.  Allowing  for 
the  extra  weight  of  the 
French  shot,  her  total  broad- 
side was  1,1  IS  pounds.  Her 
crew  consisted  probably  of 
about  330  officers  and  men. 
It  can  be  seen  that  she  was 
considerably  superior  to  the 
Con  stellation  in  fighting 
strength. 

It  was  not  until  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  that 
the  Constellation  was  able  to 
get  within  gunshot.  Captain 
Truxtun  was  about  to  hail 
when  la  Vengeance  com- 
menced the  night  battle 


with  her  stern  chasers.  Truxtun  de- 
sired to  come  to  close  quarters  and  to 
run  up  on  the  enemy  until  his  entire 
broadside  could  bear  before  he  opened 
fire.  He  therefore  kept  on  without 
making  any  reply  to  the  enemy’s  fire, 
although  he  was  suffering  considerable 


THE  OBVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL  VOTED  BV  CONGRESS  TO  COM- 
MODORE TRUXTUN  SHOWS  A PORTRAIT  OE  THAT  OFFICER. 
ON  THE  REVERSE  SIDE  IS  DEPICTED  THE  DUEL  BETWEEN 
THE  CONSTELLATION  AND  LA  VENGEANCE 


losses.  Finally,  upon  reaching  a posi- 
tion on  la  Vengeance 's  weather  quarter 
where  all  his  guns  would  bear,  he  gave 
the  word  and  a carefully  aimed  broad- 
side was  fired  with  great  effect.  A 
desperately  fought  action  at  close 
range,  with  the  ships  on  parallel 
courses,  was  then  carried  on. 

Captain  Pitot  believed 
that  he  was  opposed  by  a 
large  frigate  of  sixty  guns 
and  five  hundred  men.  In 
his  official  report  he  states 
his  course  of  action  as  fol- 
lows: “You  will  see,  Citizen 
Minister,  what  has  been  my 
conduct  on  this  occasion ; 
everything  showed  me  that 
I must  avoid  an  action  in 
the  position  I was  in,  and 
must  limit  myself  to  the 
defensive.”  He  therefore 
directed  his  fire  at  the  Con- 
stellation's rigging,  with  the 
object  of  so  dismantling  her 
that  he  could  make  good  his 
escape.  On  the  other  hand, 
Truxtun  directed  his  fire  at 
the  hull  of  la  Vengeance. 

As  the  ships  were  evenly 
matched  the  result  was  just 
what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  rigging  of  the 
Constellation  was  very  badly 
damaged,  while  her  hull  was 
but  little  injured  and  her 
losses  in  men  slight.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rigging  of  la 
Vengeance  was  not  very 
badly  injured,  while  her  hull 
was  hit  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  times,  and  heavy 
losses  suffered.  - 

Finally,  about  12.30  A.  M. 
the  battery  of  la  Vengeance 
was  completely  silenced. 
About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  discovered  that 
the  Constellation' s mainmast 
was  about  to  fall,  all  the 
shrouds  and  stays  being  shot 
away.  One  of  the  seamen  in 
the  maintop  reported  this  to 
Midshipman  James  C.  Jar- 
vis, who  was  in  command 
there.  This  young  hero  re- 
plied: “If  the  mast  goes,  we 
go  with  it.”  It  soon  fell 
with  all  the  topmen. 

The  Constellation  lay  dead 
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in  the*  water  for  an  hour  while  the 
wreck  was  being  cleared  away,  and  la 
Vengeance  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  make  her  escape. 

The  loss  of  the  American  frigate  was 
fourteen  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded,  of  whom  eleven  died  later. 
The  French  losses  were,  a*'  closely  as 
could  be  determined,  about  fifty  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded. 
The  disparity  between  the  losses  ot 
the  ships  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  French  fired  at  the 
rigging  while  the  Americans  fired  at 
the  hull  of  the  enemy  ship. 

This  action  must  be  called  a drawn 
battle,  but  the  honors  undoubtedly 
rested  with  Captain  Truxtun  and  the 
Constellation.  Although  considerably 
inferior  in  fighting  strength,  the 
Americans  had  constantly  taken  the 
initiative  and  had  inflicted  far  heavier 
losses  on  the  enemy  than  they  had 
themselves  received. 

The  Constellation' s two  frigate  ac- 
tions established  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  showed  that 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
short  training  period  allowed  it  since 
its  establishment. 

From  an  Old  Marine:  Offickr 

As  an  old  Marine  Officer  I read 
with  interest  your  article  in  July  issue 
on  the  Naval  Academy  and  the 
Marine  Corps.  While  I endorse  most 
all  you  say  in  regard  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  the  Corps  by  the 


graduates  ol  the  Naval  Academy,  yet 
1 take  exception  to  some  of  your  re- 
marks, which  I think  is  a slur  on  the 
old  Corps. 

You  say  the  last  thirty-five  years 
the  Corps  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  the  Naval  School.  I grant  you 
that;  but  so  has  the  Navy  been  ad- 
vanced. 

You  say  prior  to  1883  the  marines 
were  practically  policemen  for  the 
ships  and  navy  yards.  Call  the  old 
Corps  policemen  if  you  wish,  but  they 
were  soldiers  with  duties  at  navy  yards 
and  barracks  the  same  as  would  be 
demanded  of  any  body  of  soldiers  of 
the  army,  on  same  duty. 

You  say,  “When  there  was  a fight 
on  shore,  they  got  in".  Naturally, 
for  they  were  soldiers — and  good  ones. 
But  I will  add  that  when  they  landed, 
bluejackets  went  with  them  and  a 
naval  officer  who  ranked  the  marine 
was  always  put  in  command  of  the 
battalion.  What  chance  had  our 
officers  to  show  their  ability.''  But  it 
was  shown  when  marines  were  sent 
ashore  at  Morris  Island,  S.  C .,  in 
’63,  commanded  by  marine  officers,  ot 
which  battalion  I was  a member. 

You  say,  “The  marines  took  part 
if  the  enemy  came  in  range  of  their 
rifles,  which  were  their  only  weapons, 
as  they  never  were  drilled  in  big 
gun  exercises.  ” Your  article  gives  a 
wrong  impression  as  regards  the 
Marine  Corps  previous  to  1883.  On 
the  Niagara  I was  Lieutenant  ol 
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Marines  in  1864.  We  had  big  gxm 
exercise,  with  the  after  guns  on  the 
quarter  deck. 

Captain  Broome  told  me  the  shot 
from  his  big  gun  into  the  porthole  ot 
the  ram  Tennessee  in  Mobile  settled 
that  ship.  Lieutenant  Adams  was  in 
charge  of  an  11 -inch  gun  on  the 
flagship  Colorado.  Lieutenant  Baker 
lost  three  quarters  of  his  gun  crew  on 
the  Congress  by  a shot  from  the  Merri- 
mac.  Other  instances  could  be  cited, 
but  1 fancy  these  are  enough. 

The  friction  you  speak  of  between 
the  sailors  and  marines  was  natural, 
but  slight.  The  sailors  coming  from 
leave  often  tried  to  smuggle  liquor 
on  board  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
corporal  of  the  gangway  to  search 
them;  but  1 never  noticed  any  ill 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sailors. 
They  expected  it. 

You  say,  “The  marines  are  in  the 
way  of  the  crew.”  I never  noticed 
it,  nor  heard  of  it;  but  1 have  seen 
marines  helping  the  sailors  in  their 
work  in  hauling  on  the  ropes. 

The  sailors  of  to-day  are  a different 
set  than  those  of  the  60’s,  which  is  a 
reason  for  their  now  getting  along 
better  with  the  marines  than  for- 
merly. You  say,  “Since  1883,  the 
marine  officers  could  fraternize  with 
the  naval  officers  and  stifle  the  grow- 
ing prejudice  against  the  marines." 

I do  not  know  the  feeling  between  the 
officers— if  there  was  any — between 
1870  and  1885,  as  I was  out  of  the 
service;  but  I do  know  that  before 
1870  their  relationship  was  all  that 
could  be  desired — at  least  on  any 
ships  I have  been  on.  1 have  never 
received  any  but  the  most  courteous 
treatment  from  naval  officers,  from 
Admiral  Porter  down.  My  best 
friends  were  naval  officers  ot  line  anti 
stafi . 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
Lieutenant  Taylor,  late  retired  major, 
took  the  deck  on  his  ship,  homeward 
bound,  and  stood  watch  and  watch 
with  the  naval  officers.  Mr.  Taylor  so 
informed  me  in  1867  or  68.  He  was 
an  excellent  officer. 

1 think  you  give  the  impression  that 
previous  to  the  entry  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Academy,  the  Corps  was  hardly 
up  to  its  mark  and  its  officers  on  a par 
with  the  men.  I do  not  agree  with 
you.  No  better  officers  could  be 
found  than  Major  Reynolds,  Captain 
McCauley,  Huntington,  Meade,  Hay- 
wood, lligbee,  Wallace — to  mention 
only  a few — and  as  to  the  men, — their 
history  speaks  for  itself. 


Athletics  in  the  Meet 

Competition  in  sports  develops  many  of 
the  qualities  needed  by  the  fighting  man 
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BOA'I  races,  whether  sailing  or  rowing,  appeal  to  the  sporting  instincts  cf  the  plufjacket  and  the  competition  is 

AS  KEEN  AS  IN  ANY  YACHT  RACE.  HERE  WHALEBOATS  COMPETE  FOR  THE  NEESER  CUP. 


By  Commander  Orton  P.  Jackson,  U.S.N.,  and  Major  F.  E.  Evans,  I'.S.M.C. 


T WOULD  seem  to  a 
landsman  that  the 
fleet,  with  its  monster 
ships  of  the  line,  swift 
destroyers,  grim  sub- 
marines, squat  colliers 
and  its  thousands  of 
bluejackets  and  marines  keyed  up 
to  instant  readiness  for  battle,  would 
have  little  time  or  encouragement 
for  frivolous  athletics.  But  athletics 
play  a big  and  useful  part  in 
the  fleet’s  routine  and  nothing  adds 
more  to  the  contentment  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy.  Not  only  do 
its  officers,  from  the  admiral,  his 
sleeve  heavy  with  gold  lace,  down  to 
the  ensign  just  out  of  Annapolis,  with 
one  slim  stripe  on  his  sleeve,  stamp 
athletics  with  whole-souled  approval, 
but  so  does  the  government  by  official 
action. 

Uncle  Sam  knows  its  value  and 
appropriates  thousands  yearly  to  buy 
uniforms  and  athletic  supplies  that  a 
university  would  be  proud  to  own, 
gives  trophies  and  pennants  to  the 
winning  teams,  and  arranges  an  all 
year  round  schedule  for  ships  and  men 
to  follow. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who 
said  that  the  battles  of  England  were 
won  on  the  athletic  fields  of  Eton. 


The  American  naval  officer  of  to-day 
will  tell  you  that  due  credit  will  go  to 
the  athletics  in  the  fleet  when  our 
future  sea  fights  are  won.  The  old 
adage  that  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a dull 
boy”  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  know- 
ledge that  athletic 
competitions  develop 
the  cool  head,  the 
strength  and  the  head- 
lon g courage  t ha  t 
modern  naval  battles 
demand  of  the  man- 
of-war’s  man. 

The  Navy’s  policv 
is  not  to  develop  a few 
brilliant  champions 
but  to encourage every 
man  in  uniform  to  put 
on  the  cleated  shoe  or 
the  track  jersey. 

There  is  hardly  a form 
of  sport  that  is  not 
included  in  the  fleet’s 
busy  year.  With  this 
variety  and  the  ship 
rivalry,  interest  in 
athletics  never 
from  January  to  De- 
cember. When  it  is 
recalled  that  every  cf- 
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ficer  and  man  has  had  to  pass  a 
rigid  physical  examination  to  enter 
the  navy,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  fleet  has  material  for  its  teams 
that  any  college  coach  would  envy. 


EVERY  RECRUIT  GOES  THROUGH  A STIFF  COURSE  OF  BUYS- 
ICAL  TRAINING  AND  "STUNTS”  LIKE  THESE  ARE  EASY  FOR 
HIM. 
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THE  TUG  OF  WAR  IS  AN  OLD  FORM  OF  SPORT  THAT  STILL  LIVES  ABOARD  SHIP.  TEAMS 
OF  ALMOST  ANY  NUMBER  MAY  INDULGE  IN  IT, 


Many  of  the  officers  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  star  athletes 
at  Annapolis  and  in  them  the  fleet  has 
a corps  of  coaches.  In  competitions 
one  officer  is  allowed  to  play  on  each 
team  with  the  exception  of  the  track 
team.  Others  help  in  training  the 
teams  and  on  the  athletic  field  the 
bulkhead  of  rank  between  officer  and 
man  is  forgotten  and  no  service  in  the 
world  is  so  democratic.  1 he  crews, 
too,  are  in  training  all  the  year  round 
with  their  daily  routine  of  drills  and 
physical  exercises,  regular  hours,  whole- 
some food,  clean  habits  and  life  in  the 
open. 

The  recruit,  before  he  is  judged  fit 
to  wear  the  ship  ribbon  of  a man-of- 
war,  has  to  pass  through  a stiff  course 
of  physical  exercises  at  the  training- 
station  to  which  he  is  first  ordered. 
Here  he  has  his  teams  and  outside 
matches  and  the  stations  are  to  the 
fleet  as  the  preparatory  schools  are  to 
the  colleges  in  supplying  finematerial. 
When  he  comes  up  the  gangway  of  his 
first  ship  with  sea  bag  and  hammock 
he  finds  chance  for  distinction  in  a 
greater  field.  Every  battleship  or 
cruiser,  and  every  destroyer  squadron, 
has  its  complete  organization.  The 
captain  appoints  an  Athletic  Officer 
who  has  general  charge  of  all  teams. 
He  also  selects  other  officers  who  have 
direct  control  of  either  football,  base- 
ball, boat-racing,  track  sports  and 
swimming,  basketball,  boxing  and 
wrestling  or  gymnastics. 

The  athletic  season  opens  with  the 
summer  drill  period  when  the  fleet 
unites  at  a northern  port.  Baseball 


holds  the  center  of  the  stage  but  the 
games  are  mere  practice  matches  for 
the  fleet  championship  that  is  decided 
on  the  southern  cruise  in  the  winter. 
Of  this  period,  in  which  the  fleet  fights 
an  imaginary  invader  and  carries  out 
drills  day  and  night,  one  week  is 
known  as  Athletic  Week.  W ar  is  for- 
gotten and  all  drills  and  work  are 
practically  suspended.  Athletics 
“have  the  gangway”  as  the  sailor- 
men  put  it. 

The  sailing  and  rowing  regattas  fill 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  Athletic 
Week.  Of  all  the  sports  that  fire  the 
fleet  with  enthusiasm  none  outranks 
that  of  the  pulling  races.  Races 
rowed  two  or  three  score  years  ago, 
when  American  cutters  and  whale- 


boats showed  their  heels  to  the  pick 
of  foreign  navies,  still  live  in  the 
traditions  of  the  navy  and  are  told  on 
the  forecastles  and  in  the  wardrooms. 

It  is  the  favorite  test  in  which  Yankee 
tars  meet  their  international  rivals. 

At  times,  such  as  the  Brazilian 
Rebellion  of  1893  and  in  1914,  during 
the  Mexican  Insurrection,  men-of- 
war  of  all  nationalities  were  assembled 
in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  roadstead  of  Vera  Cruz. 

On  such  occasions  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  country  frequently 
prevent  the  usual  granting  of  shore 
leave. 

Ships  of  all  the  nations  then  resort 
to  international  contests  in  rowing, 
sailing,  boxing,  etc.,  the  competition 
in  the  various  regattas  and  contests 
being  most  spirited. 

Indulging  in  such  athletic  contests 
not  only  inspire  patriotism  and  pride 
in  our  own  country’s  flag,  but  pro- 
motes good  international  feeling 
among  the  representatives  of  the  rival 
countries  participating. 

Rowing  is  the  natural  sport  of 
sailormen  in  all  the  Seven  Seas. 
Baseball  may  number  more  followers, 
and  football  is  tenderly  regarded  by 
the  fleet,  but  when  the  crack  crews 
line  up  for  the  starting  gun  baseball 
and  football  are  forgotten  idols.  The 
decks  are  white  with  the  massed  ship 
companies  and  when  the  winning 
crew  sweeps  across  the  finishing  line 
its  ship  cuts  loose  with  wild  cheers, 
with  booming  whistles,  and  up  to 
masthead  swings  a broom,  the  emblem 
of  sweeping  the  seas  of  all  rivals. 

The  navy  racing  cutter  is  a far 
different  craft  from  the  slender  racing 
shell  of  the  colleges.  It  is  used  only 


THE  MARINES.  TOO.  HAVE  TUG  OF  WAR  TEAMS  AND  TRY  TO  OUTPUI.L  THE  SAILORS 
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THE  POTATO  RACE  LENDS  A LIGHTER  TOUCH,  THOUGH  IT  CALLS  FOR  CONSIDERABLE 

AGILITY 


for  races,  scorning  the  heavy  work  of 
the  regular  cutters,  and  is  built  to 
give  its  picked  crew  a boat  both  light 
and  fast  and  yet  staunch  enough 
for  rough  and  choppy  seas.  It  is 
manned  by  twelve  men  and  a cox- 
swain instead  of  the  eight  of  the 
’varsity  crew,  and  the  coxswain  urges 
on  his  huskies,  standing  in  the  stern 
sheets  and  steering  with  a tiller  where 
his  college  rival  sits  and  steers  with 
yoke  lines.  Officers  who  have  pulled 
an  oar  in  an  Annapolis  shell  against 
leading  college  crews  work  wonders 
with  the  racing  cutter  and  its  twelve 
giants.  In  the  old  days  rival  crews 
lashed  the  heavy  slice  bars  of  the 
stokers  under  a rival's  keel,  but  in 
racing  to-day,  as  in  all  other  sports, 
the  American  tar  follows  the  latest 
rules  and  the  Navy’s  motto  is:  “May 
the  best  man  win ! ” 

The  summer  regatta  whets  the 
fleet’s  appetite  for  the  greatest  race 
of  all,  which  is  pulled  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  in  the  winter.  It  has  one  race 
for  each  of  the  five  standard  types  of 
small  boats  carried  by  a modern  sea 
fighter.  To  the  winner  of  this  series 
of  five  races  goes  the  Pensacola  Cup 
which  citizens  of  that  Florida  gulf 
port  presented  to  the  fleet  in  1909. 
Besides  this  series  the  sea  soldiers  of 
the  fleet  pull  for  the  Marine  Challenge 
Cup,  the  donor  of  which  was  Mrs. 
Dunlap,  wife  of  Lieut.  Col.  R.  H. 
Dunlap  of  the  Marines.  Then  there 
is  the  Free  For  All  for  the  Coffin  Cup, 
awarded  to  the  fleet  by  Mr.  Daniel  M. 
Coffin  of  New  York  in  1911,  with  its 
crews  made  up  from  the  deck,  fireroom 
and  marine  detachments  of  each  ship. 

In  all  the  sailing  races  only  the  boats 
built  for  service  at  the  various  navy 
yards  are  entered  to  sail  over  the  tri- 
angular course  of  five  miles.  Each 
ship  enters  any  two  of  her  boats, 


whaleboat,  cutter  or  other  craft, 
rigged  as  she  pleases,  for  the  interest- 
ing Free  For  All.  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Thompson  of  New  York,  an  Annapolis 
graduate  of  1868  despite  his  military 
title,  gives  the  Thompson  Trophy  for 
this  race.  The  sailing  launches,  larg- 
est of  all  boats  carried  by  a man-of- 
war  that  are  not  driven  by  motor 
power,  and  rigged  like  a sloop,  fight 
it  out  over  the  three-legged  course  for 
the  Colonial  Dames  Trophy,  pre- 
sented by  that  Society  in  1907.  The 
staunch  cutters,  two  masted,  race  for 
the  Havana  Cup,  awarded  by  the 
United  States  Club  of  Havana  in 
1899,  and  the  trim  whaleboats,  sharp- 
bowed  and  sharp-sterned,  put  their 
lee  rails  under  to  win  the  Neeser 
Trophy,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Neeser,  a distinguished  civilian  naval 
expert,  in  1914.  The  humble  little 
dinghies  have  their  day  in  the  struggle 


for  the  San  Pedro  Cup  which  the 
citizens  of  the  California  port  added 
to  the  fleet  trophies  when  the  gray 
ships  anchored  there  in  the  famous 
world  cruise  in  1908.  Each  race  has 
its  points  to  be  won  as  well  as  its 
handsome  silver  trophy  and  the  ship 
whose  boats  carry  off  the  highest 
points  wins  the  Navy  Department 
Trophy. 

The  week  ends  with  the  Field  and 
Track  meet,  usually  held  on  the 
modernly  equipped  field  at  the  New- 
port Training  Station.  Crack  athletes 
meet  in  the  sprints,  middle  and  long 
distance  runs,  in  the  pole  vault, 
weight  events  and  in  a relay  race. 

The  docking  and  overhaul  period  is 
the  truly  nautical  name  for  the  mid- 
stretch of  the  year’s  athletics,  coming 
in  the  fall  when  the  ships  scatter  to 
their  home  ports  and  navy  yards. 
Football  and  basketball  now  claim 
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THE  BASEBALL  GAMES  FOR  THE  FLEET  CHAMPIONSHIP,  USUALLY  HELD  WHEN  THE  FLEET  IS  IN  SOUTHERN  WATERS,  ARE  AS 

KEENLY  FOUGHT  AS  A WORLD'S  SERIES 
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THE  RAC'EBOATS,  THEIR  CREWS  TRAINED  TO  THE  MINUTE.  LINE  UP  EOR  THE  START.  AT  THE  CRACK  OF  THE  GUN  THEY  ARE 
OFF  FOR  THE  LONG,  GRUELLING  PULL  TO  THE  FINISH  LINE  FOUR  MILES  AWAY. 


t heir  share  of  the  glory.  At  each 
yard  the  elevens  meet  in  an  elimina- 
tion series  and  the  winners  later  decide 
the  football  championship.  Under  the 
captaincy  or  coaching  of  an  officer  who 
has  won  the  yellow  N in  the  famous 
West  Point-Annapolis  games  the 
teams  play  a game  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  minor  college  elevens. 
Gridirons  hard  as  the  decks  of  their 
battleships  have  no  terror  tor  the 


sinew  and  bone  bred  in  the  navy. 
Tackles  that  would  disable  an  ordi- 
nary football  star  leave  no  wrecks  in 
their  wake  when  the  final  elevens  meet. 

With  the  bands  playing,  the  rival 
yells  crashing  out  at  every  good  play, 
and  the  goat,  bear  or  mule  mascots 
straining  at  their  leashes  bn  the  side- 
lines, no  game  could  be  more  colorful. 
The  winning  eleven  leaves  the  field 
the  heroes  of  the  great  fleet  and  its 
ship  carries  the  Navy  Department’s 
trophy  for  a year.  Then  the  basket- 
ball teams  have  their  innings  and  each 
man  on  the  championship  five  wears 
a gold  basketball  as  a souvenir. 

When  the  fleet  steams  south  out  of 
the  sleet  and  drizzle  of  the  navy  yards 
for  the  blue  waters  and  flying  fishes 
of  the  Caribbean  it  has  the  racing 
cutter,  baseball,  swimming,  boxing 
and  wrestling  and  rifle  championships 
to  look  forward  to.  This  cruise, 
known  as  the  winter  drill  period,  lasts 


three  months  and  is  usually  based  on 
the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo. 
The  baseball  teams  play  out  their 
schedule  for  the  Department  Pen- 
nant and  the  Hearst  Cup;  the 
crack  swimmers  cleave  the  blue  of 
the  bay  for  their  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals;  and  then  to  the  ship 
that  has  won  the  most  places  in 
the  swimming  races  and  that  has  also 
qualified  the  most  of  her  crew  in  the 


18  foot  dive  and  150-foot  swimming 
tests  goes  the  Swimming  Cup.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
chosen  swimming  as  his  favorite 
sport  and  the  cup  bears  his  name. 
The  battleship  scoring  most  points  in 
the  sailing  regatta  takes  the  Depart- 


ment Sailing  Trophy,  and  to  the 
winner  of  the  series  of  pulling  races  is 
awarded  the  Chapin  Cup,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Chapin  in  memory  of  the  late 
Captain  Frederick  L.  Chapin,  U.  S. 
Navy.  On  the  forecastles  the  boxers 
and  wrestlers  battle  for  the  Gold 
challenge  belts  in  bouts  that  fan  the 
rivalry  to  white  heat. 

The  week  ends  with  the  racing 
cutter  crews  pulling  out  every  ounce 
of  strength  for  the  famous  Battenberg 
Cup.  The  British  tars  of  the  cruiser 
squadron  commanded  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral H.  R.  H.  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  presented  this  cup  to  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  U.  S.  Atlantic 
fleet  in  1906. 

One  condition  of  the  gift  is  that  a 
British  ship  present  at  the  time  the 
cup  is  raced  for  shall  be  allowed  to 
compete.  Only  once  has  a British 
crew  won  this  blue  ribbon  match. 

To  win  the  star  events  of  the  year’s 
matches  is  not  the  prime  idea  of  the 
fleet.  Greatest  of  all  the  trophies, 
overshadowing  the  baseball  or  foot- 
ball championships  and  the  Batten- 
berg race,  is  the  trophy  for  General 
Excellence  in  Athletics.  Only  the 
big  red  pennant  with  the  black  ball 
in  the  center  that  the  crack  gunnery 
ship  flies  at  masthead  “rates”  this 
hard-won  honor. 
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77.  Tntderlund 

HERE  ONE  BOAT  HAS  OPENED  OUT  A COMMANDING  LEAD,  LEAVING  HER  RIVALS  TO 
STRUGGLE  FOR  SECOND  PLACE— BUT  THE  FINISH  LINE  IS  A MILE  OR  TWO  AWAY. 


R IF.  Ncc.scr 

WHEN  TWO  EVENLY  MATCHED  CREWS  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  LEAD  THE  WATCHFUL  COX- 
SWAINS URGE  ON  THEIR  MEN  AND  THE  STOUT  ASH  OARS  BEND  LIKE  WHIFS. 


It  seems  absurd  to  compare  a great  fighting  ship  like  the  U.S.S.  Pennsylvania  to  a yacht,  yet  foreign  observers  have  commented 
on  her  handsome  model  and  have  likened  her  to  a great  torpedo  boat  destroyer.  This  photograph  shows  the 
clean  lines  of  the  bow.  With  all  her  grace  she  has  an  air  of  majesty. 


© E.  Muller,  Jr. 

The  crew  of  a 4-inch  gun  on  the  destroyer  O'Brien.  These  guns  use  “fixed  ammunition,"  the  powder  charge  being  enclosed  in  a brass  cartridge  case  with  the  33-pound 
projectile  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  it.  The  gun  is  about  17  feet  long  and  is  an  accurate  and  fast-shooting  weapon. 


U.S.S.  Arkansas,  a ship  of  the  first  fighting  line.  She  is  a 26,000-ton  vessel,  562  feet  long.  Her  four  main  turbines  develop  28,500  horse-power  and  drive  her  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  21  knots.  She  mounts  twelve  12-inch  and  twenty-one  5-inch  guns,  besides  two  3-inch  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  has  two  submerged  tubes 

for  2 1 -inch  torpedoes.  Her  complement  includes  over  a thousand  officers  and  men. 
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the  other  side  of  the  Western  Ocean. 


Breezy  weather,  when  the  sea  wind  crests  the  blue  water  with  white  caps  and  brings  to  the  heated  land  the  cool  salty  tang  of  ocean  s broad  highways. 


© Burnell  Poole 

Cleared  for  action,  with  guns  trained  on  the  target  and  every  man  at  his  battle  station,  the  battleship  Arkansas  steams  ahead,  her  gun  pointers  waiting  the  word  to  open  fire. 

Astern  of  her,  dimly  seen  through  the  smoke,  comes  the  Utah,  another  first-line  ship. 


A few  of  the  older  battleships,  the  Missouri  leading.  She  was  authorized  in  1898  and  first  hoisted  the  flag  in  1903.  She  is  a 
pre-dreadnought  and  has  a variety  of  calibers  in  her  battery,  mounting  four  12-inch,  sixteen  6-inch  and  six 
3-inch.  The  U.S.S.  Ohio,  a sister  vessel,  was  built  at  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  last 
battleship  constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  U.S.N. 

1820-1857 

By  Gershom  Bradford,  2d 

He  served  his  country  in  many  climes  from  the 
tropics  to  the  “Farthest  North”  of  the  Arctic 


DOCTOR  KANE,  the  dauntless 
American  explorer  of  the  tor- 
rid and  frigid  zones,  was  a 
Philadelphian,  born  in  1820,  died  at 
Habana  at  the  early  age  of  37  years. 

His  life  was  short;  but  few  men  have 
compressed  so  much  ill  health  and 
adventure  in  so  few  years  as  did  this 
romantic  world  end  trav- 
eler. He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  judge,  and  his 
youth  was  not  unlike  that 
of  the  average  boy.  At 
first  he  did  not  evince  a 
particular  desire  for  learn- 
ing, but  marked  studious 
qualities  developed  later. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  studied  to  fit 
himself  as  a civil  engineer. 

This  course  was  unfortu- 
nately interrupted  during 
the  second  year  by  an  ex- 
tremely severe  attack  of 
rheumatism,  which  kept 
him  on  a bed  of  pain  for 
many  months  and  brought 
upon  him  a serious  heart 
trouble.  In  this  condition, 
despaired  of  by  physicians 
and  family  alike,  his  father 
ventured  to  suggest  that  if 
he  must  die,  die  in  the  har- 
ness. The  suggestion  took 
easy  root  in  the  youth’s 
mind,  and  he  adopted  this 
resolution  as  his  rule  of  life. 

The  result  was  a little  short 
of  miraculous,  although  the 
cardiac  disease  was  with 
him  to  his  death. 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  study 
medicine  and  he  worked  along  this 
line  assiduously.  Though  handi- 
: capped  he  gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion by  the  time  he  received  his  degree. 
A thesis  which  he  prepared  on  an  im- 
portant medical  subject  gave  him  the 
distinction  of  being  recognized  as  an 
authority  while  yet  a student. 

After  graduation  he  received  an 
appointment  as  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  and  in  May  1843,  joined 
the  frigate  Brandywine  which  was  to 
convey  a diplomatic  party  to  China. 


Port  was  made  en  route  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  where  Dr.  Kane  made  a long 
excursion  to  the  interior  of  Brazil. 
The  passion  for  exploration  then  mani- 
festing itself  developed  rapidly  and 
remained  the  ruling  desire  of  his  life. 

The  frigate  proceeded  to  Bombay 
where  she  lay  for  some  months.  A 


letter  written  at  the  time  by  Fletcher 
Webster,  will  serve  to  bring  out  the 
conditions  of  the  doctor’s  early 
travels: 

“ I first  met  Dr.  Kane,  as  physician 
to  our  mission  to  China,  on  board  the 
Brandywine , at  Bombay,  in  Nov- 
ember, 1843.  I was  secretary  to  the 
mission,  and  an  intercourse  sprang  up 
between  us  which  rapidly  grewT  into  a 
warm  friendship. 

“Dr.  Kane  had,  I think,  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  into  the  interior  of 
India  as  far  as  Poonah  and  the  cave- 
[41] 


temples  at  Karli,  which  he*  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  while  the  frigate 
lay  in  port  waiting  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
( ushing.  I was  at  once  struck  bv 
the  activity  and  energy  of  the  doctor, 
who  was  never  for  a moment  idle,  or 
seemed  enervated  by  the  climate;  and 
the  officers  of  the  ship  remarked  that 

he  could  never  keepcjuiet 

Highly  accomplished  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  he 
seemed  to  think  verylightlv 
of  his  acquirements  in  his 
profession,  and  to  be  con- 
tinually looking  forward  to 
something  beyond.  . . 

“Dr.  Kane  was  a person 
of  very  nice  modesty — not 
given  to  much  talking,  and 
not  eminently  social — that 
is,  as  I found  him.  In 
social  intercourse,  although 
agreeable  and  very  bright 
when  called  out,  he  still 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
something  above  and  be- 
yond what  was  present. 

“To  his  great  scientific 
taste  and  knowledge,  and 
his  energy  and  resolution, 
he  added  a courage  of  the 
most  dauntless  kind.  The 
idea  ot  personal  apprehen- 
sion never  seemed  to  cross 
his  mind.  He  was  ambi- 
tious, not  of  mere  personal 
distinction,  but  of  achieve- 
ments useful  to  mankind 
and  promotive  of  science.” 

A remarkable  bit  of  ex- 
ploration was  done  on  a trip 
across  the  island  of  Luzon, 
while  on  leave  from  the  mis- 
sion. The  volcano  of  Tael 
was  visited  and  the  super- 
ficial inspection  usually  sufficing  the 
ordinary  explorer  was  made,  but 
Dr.  Kane  lingered,  and  declared  to 
his  astonished  companion,  Baron 
Loe,  that  he  wanted  a vial  of  liquid 
from  the  lake  below.  The  expos- 
tulating natives  reluctantly  prepared 
a bamboo  rope  and  lowered  the 
doctor  two  hundred  feet  into  the 
crater,  where  he  gained  a footing  and, 
descending  still  further,  succeeded  in 
filling  his  bottles  with  the  much  de- 
sired sulphur  water.  The  return 
journey  was  perilous;  the  ashes  were 


ELISHA  KENT  KANE,  THE  AMERICAN  SURGEON  WHOSE  LOVE  OF 
EXPLORATION  TOOK  HIM  FROM  THE  TROPICS  TO  THE  "FARTHEST 

NORTH." 
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WHEN  ARCTIC 


FLOES  SHIFT 


AND  GRIND  IT  FARES  ILL  WITH  THE  LUCKLESS  SHIP  THAT  IS  CAUGHT 
FLINTY  ICE  AND  THE  STOUTEST  TIMBERS  ARE  CRUSHED  LIKE  STRAWS. 


BETWEEN  THEIR  WALLS  OF 


hot,  and  one  shoe  was  burned  from 
his  foot.  A shift  of  wind  brought 
sulphurous  fumes  that  all  but  over- 
came him  and  he  fell  repeatedly.  I he 
rope  was  reached  at  last,  however, 
and  he  succeeded  in  tying  himself  to 
it.  He  was  hauled  to  the  surface  and 
fell  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  his 
assistant. 

Dr.  Kane,  being  attached  to  the 
mission  and  not  to  the  Brandywine , 
was  relieved  from  duty  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  officials.  He  established  a 
successful  private  practice  in  Macao, 
but  in  six  months  was  stricken  with 
rice-fever  and  lay  desperately  ill  for 
many  weeks.  Upon  gaining  sufficient 
strength  to  travel  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn home,  and  in  company  with  the 
son  of  a British  official,  also  in  deli- 
cate health,  set  out  for  England. 
Digressions  were  made  to  visit  Borneo 
and  Sumatra  on  the  way  to  Ceylon. 
At  Bombay  the  doctor  was  invited  to 
join  the  luxurious  train  of  the  Prince 
of  Tagore  traveling  to  England  to 
visit  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  splendid  facilities  thus  gener- 
ously provided  made  the  journey 
across  Persia  and  Syria  one  of  great 


pleasure  and  keen  interest  for  Dr. 
Kane.  At  Alexandria  he  reluctantly 
parted  from  his  gracious  host  that 
he  might  study  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt. 

After  spending  several  months 
along  the  Nile  and  examining  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  country,  he  again 
arrived  at  Alexandria  where  he  fell  ill 
with  the  bubonic  plague  and  was  for 
some  weeks  in  a critical  condition. 
His  resolution  to  do  or  die  apparently 
carried  him  through  the  crisis,  for  he 
gathered  sufficient  strength  to  proceed 
in  company  with  a British  armyofficer. 
They  visited  all  the  interesting  places 
of  Greece,  went  onward  through  the 
Alps  and  eventually  the  doctor 
reached  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Kane’s  next  service  was  truly 
a misfortune.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
frigate  United  States  bound  to  the 
Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  While  on 
this  station  he  journeyed  inland  along 
the  slave  routes  of  Dahomey  and 
visited  the  sable  king  of  that  country. 
The  notoriously  bad  climate  of  this 
coast  at  length  brought  him  down  with 
an  attack  of  the  dreaded  coast  fever 
and  his  commander,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity of  a transport  sailing  tor 


the  United  States,  invalided  him  home 
in  1847. 

The  war  in  Mexico  was  then  in 
progress  and,  the  navy  having  already 
performed  its  rvork,  Dr.  Kane  re- 
quested a temporary  transfer  to  the 
army,  and  service  in  the  field.  His 
application  was  favorably  acted  upon 
and  he  was  given  special  dispatches 
for  General  Scott  in  Mexico  City. 
In  obedience  to  these  orders  he  trav- 
eled (on  a beautiful  Kentucky  thor- 
oughbred) to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
took  passage  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
U.S.S.  Fashion.  It  proved  a perilous 
voyage.  A severe  norther  swept  the 
Gulf  and  the  Fashion  escaped  founder- 
ing by  the  merest  good  fortune.  1 he 
ship — leaking,  disabled  and  almost 
water-logged — -was  none  too  soon 
worked  in  behind  the  reefs  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

On  his  trip  to  Mexico  City  Dr. 
Kane  attached  himself  to  a so-called 
spy  company  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  a rene- 
gade lot,  commanded  by  the  notorious 
Colonel  Dominqiies.  Upon  passing 
a point  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Puebla,  a band  of  Mexicans  escorting 
a number  of  army  officers  was  en 
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WITH  BOATS  AND  SLEDGES  THE  EXHAUSTED  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  TRUDGED  WEARILY  SOUTH  OVER  ROUGH  ICE  FLOES 
HUMMOCKS  AND  PRESSURE  RIDGES  AND  ACROSS  LEADS  OF  OPEN  WATER,  CHEERED  BY  THE  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OF  THEIR  LEADER 


countered,  and  a short  but  sharp 
engagement  ensued.  Forty-four 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  Gen- 
eral Gaona,  the  governor  of  Puebla, 
and  his  son,  a major,  who  surrendered 
to  Dr.  Kane.  Dominques  attempted 
to  handle  the  prisoners  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  and  but  for 
the  prompt  action  of  the  doctor  the 
Mexican  officers  would  have  been 
massacred.  He  defended  them  at 
great  personal  risk,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority  over  the 
prisoners  only  by  use  of  his  six- 
shooter,  after  suffering  a lance  wound 
in  his  abdomen  and  having  his  horse 
killed.  After  performing  the  nec- 
essary surgical  work  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Puebla. 

General  Gaona,  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Kane,  was  allowed 
by  the  American  army  officer  in  com- 
mand to  take  the  wounded  doctor  to 
his  home  for  treatment  and  care.  In 
the  hospitable  home  of  Gaona  the 
patient’s  weakened  condition  led  to 
an  attack  of  typhus  in  its  worst  form, 
but  he  was  most  carefully  attended 
by  the  general’s  daughters  and  ser- 
vants. Although  he  lay  twelve  days 
insensible  and  was  despaired  of  by 
his  medical  assistants,  his  wonderful 
constitution  withstood  the  attack  and 
he  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  invalided 
home. 


After  a long  convalesence  we  find 
the  doctor,  in  January  1840,  attached 
to  the  United  States  store-ship  Supply. 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean  where, 
it  would  seem,  the  climate  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  patient  weakened  by 
his  experiences  in  Africa  and  Mexico. 
But  such  hopes  proved  vain  for  he 
contracted  tetanus.  Again  he  sur- 
vived an  imminent  death  and,  after 
visiting  Rio  Janeiro,  arrived  in  Nor- 
folk in  1849. 

In  the  early  part  of  1850,  Dr.  Kane 
was  basking  in  the  pleasant  sunshine 
and  bathing  in  the  warm  waters  of 
Mobile  Bay  as  an  attache  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  when  orders  issued  at  his 
own  request,  were  received  assigning 
him  to  the  United  States-Grinnell 
Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  The  doctor  became  a 
naturalist  and  historian,  as  well  as 
senior  medical  officer  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  brigs  Advance  and  Rescue, 
comprising  the  squadron,  were  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  Henry  Grinnell  of 
New  York.  The  navy  cooperated  by 
furnishing  the  officers  and  men, 
Lieutenant  De  Haven  being  in  com- 
mand. 

The  struggles  with  the  elements  in 
the  Far  North  were  very  severe  and 
occupied  sixteen  months.  Though 
the  Doctor’s  service  on  this  voyage 


was  in  a subordinate  capacity  it  was 
due  to  his  advice  and  care  that  no 
lives  were  lost  on  the  expedi- 
tion. 

Fired  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  the 
survivors  of  the  Sir  John  Franklin 
Expedition,  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  worked  with  all  his 
characteristic  energy  to  organize 
another  relief  expedition.  Mr.  Grin- 
ned again  gave  the  services  of  the 
brig  Advance  and  other  help,  the  Doc- 
tor donated  his  salary  and  took  the 
lecture  platform,  and  finally  the  Navy 
came  forward  with  further  aid. 

At  length,  after  many  discourage- 
ments, the  Advance  sailed  from  New 
York  on  May  30,  1853  with  seventeen 
men  ad  told.  Her  course  was  laid  up 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland  and 
she  encountered  ad  the  usual  and 
many  unusual  obstacles  and  perils 
of  Arctic  navigation. 

The  Advance  was  a small  vessel, 
merely  a regular  West  India  trader 
strengthened  in  the  bows  for  the 
heavy  work  of  the  Polar  Seas. 

The  Expedition  faced  many  dangers 
and  at  times  escaped  disaster  only  by 
good  fortune  and  the  skillful  seaman- 
shipandresourcefulnessof  its  members. 
On  one  occasion  an  ice  anchor  was 
planted  in  a berg  traveling  to  wind- 
ward under  the  influence  of  a lower 
current  and  the  Advance  was  then 
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towed  clear  of  a heavy  ice  tloe  that 
threatened  to  crush  her. 

On  August  20th  they  were  in  Smith 
Sound,  and  on  the  28th  the  brig  was 
frozen  in  at  a point  not  far  from 
Rensselaer  Bay.  The  vessel  was  now 
used  as  a base  from  which  sledging 
parties  were  sent  out  to  get  fresh 
food,  establish  caches,  and  make  ex- 
plorations. These  expeditions  were 
remarkable  for  the  endurance  dis- 
played, the  hardships  and  dangers 
faced  and  the  great  distances  traveled 
and  the  amount  of  exploration  ac- 
complished. On  one  occasion,  while 
on  a relief  trip  to  a party  freezing  and 
dying  of  starvation  many  miles  from 
the  ship,  the  cold  was  so  intense  that 
the  doctor  repeatedly  fainted,  but 
he  went  forward  and  the  party  was 
saved.  Another  time,  when  hunting 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  vessel,  the 
ice  gave  way  beneath  his  sledge  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  water  with  all 
his  dogs  and  gear.  He  regained  the 
firm  ice  only  after  extraordinary 
efforts. 

The  second  summer  did  not  bring 
the  release  of  the  brig,  and  explora- 
tions were  carried  on  by  sledging 
parties  as  before  though  much  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  dogs  during  the 
winter — forty-four  out  of  fifty  having 
died.  A party  led  by  Mr.  William 
Morton  reached  the  “farthest  north” 
up  to  that  time — 81°  22'—  by  travel- 
ing over  six  hundred  miles.  Scurvy, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  North  in  those 
days,  was  added  to  the  long  list  of 
difficulties  confronting  the  expedition, 
and  Dr.  Kane  was  down  with  it  while 
Morton  was  pushing  his  way  north- 
ward. 

The  second  winter  was  a bitter  ex- 
perience, and  spring  found  the  expedi- 
tion in  a critical  situation,  confronted 
by  appalling  difficulties.  I)r.  Kane 
was  a man  to  admit  no  impossibilities 
and  he  boldly  decided  to  make  a drive- 
southward  with  three  boats,  sledges, 
four  sick  men  and  what  provisions 
remained.  It  w-as  thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  fearful  traveling  to  the  nearest 
1 )anish  settlement.  The  men  w ere 
divided  into  parties  for  each  boat,  and 
with  their  staggering  burdens  com- 
menced on  May  7th  their  fight  south- 
ward. 

The  first  stop  w-as  made  at  a point 
called  Anoatok,  where  a rough  stone 
hut  was  constructed  to  serve  both  as  a 
temporary  shelter  for  the  sick  and  a 
base  to  work  from.  The  boat  parties 
proceeded  southward  wffiile  the  doctor 
continued  to  make  trips  back  to  the 


vessel  bringing  up  the  remaining  food 
supply,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
boat  parties  ahead  and  tending  the 
sick.  In  the  two  weeks  employed  in 
these  relay  excursions  he  covered  with 
four  dogs  a distance  of  eight  hundred 
miles,  an  average  of  fifty-six  miles  a 
day. 

The  men  with  the  boats  had  heavy 
going,  and  the  Doctor  found  them 
painfully  pushing  on,  making  but  a 
mile  in  a day  of  fourteen  hours,  over 
hummocky  ice  or  land  covered  deep 
with  snow.  The  thermometer  was 
below  zero  most  of  the  time.  Though 
discouraged,  exhausted  and  many 
were  snow-blind,  they  kept  on. 

Dr.  Kane  w-ent  forward  to  an  ad- 
vance base  at  Etah  Bay,  where  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  cries  of  human 
voices.  These  proved  to  be  a small 
band  of  Eskimos  led  to  this  unin- 
habitable place  in  pursuit  of  sea 
birds,  that  gathered  in  great  numbers 
to  breed.  This  new-  food  supply 
made  a change  of  diet  that  was  both 
welcome  and  beneficial  to  the  expedi- 
tion so  greatly  in  need  of  nourishment. 

It  w-as  not  until  the  16th  of  June 
that  they  sighted  open  w-ater  and  saw- 
relief  from  the  heavy  labor  of  hauling 
the  boats.  Several  days  were  re- 
quired to  make  them  sufficiently  sea- 
worthy to  proceed,  as  they  were 
cracked  by  frost,  w-arped  by  the  sun 
and  generally  strained  by  their  un- 
usual service.  On  the  19th  they  were 
floated,  and  in  latitude  78°  22'  north 
began  the  second  stage  of  the  long 
and  hazardous  journey. 

New  dangers  now  arose  and  new 
forms  of  exertion  exhausted  their 
strength,  but  the  progress  southward 
was  more  rapid.  They  w-ere  obliged 
to  keep  a vigilant  lookout  against 
being  crushed  by  the  ice  floes,  caught 
offshore  in  gales  of  wind,  or  cast 
ashore  by  heavy  seas. 

On  the  21st  of  June  they  were  at 
Cape  York  with  only  thirty-six  pounds 
of  provisions  per  man,  and  the  leads 
in  the  ice  were  not  good.  Dr.  Kane 
climbed  a three  hundred  foot  berg 
and  decided  on  a course  offshore. 
The  progress  was  satisfactory  for  a 
time,  but  the  ice  closed  in  upon  them. 
The  Doctor  again  climbed  a berg  w ith 
others  of  the  party  and  from  this 
eminence  their  situation  was  so  dismal 
that  the  sturdiest  men  broke  into 
tears.  The  one  and  only  escape  was 
to  again  resort  to  the  sledges,  and 
after  three  days  of  heavy  hauling  they 
reached  a free  lead.  The  situation, 
however,  continued  to  become  more 


and  more  critical  for  the  men  w-ere 
losing  their  strength,  they  could  not 
sleep  and  were  carrying  a low  fever. 
The  boats  w-ere  leaking  badly  through 
frequent  collisions  w-ith  the  ice  and 
bailing  w-as  constantly  required.  The 
heavy  labors  at  the  oars  and  often 
hauling  the  boats  upon  the  ice  or  shore 
for  safety,  weakened  the  men  to  a 
point  of  collapse.  Dr.  Kane  sometimes 
remained  at  the  helm  for  sixteen  suc- 
cessive hours.  The  short  rations  of 
stale  bread  dust  and  tallow-  were 
almost  exhausted. 

In  this  extremity  a seal  was  seen 
providentially  lying  on  a piece  of  ice. 
The  best  marksman  with  the  best 
rifle  took  careful  aim  as  all  hands 
watched  in  eager  anxiety.  The  seal 
raised  his  head  in  alarm  but  the  shot 
was  true,  and  he  died  on  the  edge  of 
the  ice.  Every  particle  of  this  animal 
w-as  devoured,  and  the  resulting 
strength  encouraged  the  voyagers 
with  new-  hope  as  they  proceeded 
down  the  coast  of  Greenland  w-ith 
better  prospects. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  world  out- 
side w-as  a Greenlander  in  his  kayak 
hunting  for  eider  down  among  the 
islands.  Soon  after  an  oil  vessel 
from  Upernavik  was  sighted.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  eighty-four  w-eary  and 
painful  days  that  the  indomitable 
leader  brought  his  party  into  Uper- 
navik after  one  of  the  most  memorable 
trips  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  travel. 

Dr.  Kane  w-as  on  the  point  of  taking- 
passage  on  a trading  vessel  for  Europe 
when  a relief  expedition  sent  out  to 
search  for  him  by  the  United  States 
government,  arrived  from  a search  to 
the  north,  and  conveyed  the  survivors 
of  the  United  States-Grinnell  Expe- 
dition to  New  York  in  October, 
1855. 

For  many  months  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nervous  energy  that  comes  to  a 
celebrity  and  the  fatigue  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  the  narrative  of 
his  Arctic  voyage  undermined  the 
doctor’s  health  completely.  He 
sought  relief  in  England  but  failing 
to  find  it  sailed  tor  the  milder  climate 
of  Htibana.  The  weary  constitution 
that  had  withstood  cardiac  disease  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  had  repelled  the 
endemic  diseases  of  many  countries — 
not  to  mention  extreme  privations  and 
the  most  unusual  physical  exertions — 
gave  way  to  a stroke  of  paralysis  on 
February  16,  1857.  On  that  day 
there  w-as  struck  from  the  navy  list  of 
surgeons  a unique  and  most  romantic 
figure — the  prince  of  explorers. 


WHEN  THE  GUERRIERE'S  MIZZEN  MAST  WAS  SHOT  AWAY  A SAILOR  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  CRIED  "WE'VE  MADE  A BRIG 
OF  HER!"  TWENTY  MINUTES  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  FRIGATE'S  FIRST  BROADSIDE  HER  OPPONENT  WAS  DISMANTLED 

AND  HER  DECKS  A SHAMBLES 


Let  Us  Now  Remember  Famous  Ships 


By  William  Steeple  Davis 

Illustration i by  the  Author 

The  glorious  records  of  the  old  ships  will 
inspire  the  men  who  serve  on  the  new 


E CUSTOM  of  naming 
lr  battleships  after  the 
ates  is  a most  excellent 
Mice,  but  unfortunately 
this  has  prevented  the  first  line  ships 
from  bearing  names  which  would  do 
much  to  keep  fresh  in  the  people’s 
minds  the  noble  ships  of  the  old  days 
and  their  gallant  commanders— whose 
deeds  shed  everlasting  glory  over 
many  a page  of  American  naval 
annals.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to 
all  interested  in  the  records  of  these 
ships  to  know  that  some  of  the  famous 
names  of  the  past  are  now  to  be  given 
the  new  battle  cruisers  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  names  selected  are 
Constitution,  Constellation,  Saratoga, 
Lexington  and  Ranger,  certainly  a 
good  beginning  which,  let  us  hope,  will 


be  followed  up  by  more  in  the  luture. 

In  recalling  incidents  associated 
with  some  of  the  more  famous  old  ships 
one  is  safe  in  saying  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  without  doubt  the  frigate  best 
remembered  by  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, mainly  because  of  the  appeal 
made  to  the  popular  imagination  by 
her  decisive  victory  over  the  Guerriere 
when  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Hull — this  being  the  first  important 
engagement  of  the  war  of  1812.  Un- 
like some  other  ships  which  also  scored 
notable  single  successes,  the  Constitu- 
tion justified  the  peoples’  belief  that 
she  was  a “lucky  ship’’  by  never 
suffering  defeat,  capture  (notwith- 
standing several  very  narrow  escapes), 
or  serious  mishap  during  many  years 
of  active  service. 


Thanks  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’ 
stirring  appeal  “Old  Ironsides”  was 
saved  from  meeting  the  fate  of  many 
contemporaries,  consigned  to  the 
scrap  heap  when  their  useful  days 
were  over,  and  she  is  still  afloat  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years! 

Other  important  actions  equally 
worthy  of  remembrance  in  which  the 
old  frigate  bore  a valiant  part  were 
the  capture  of  the  Java  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil  during  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge’s  cruise  in  the  latter  part  of 
1812,  and  the  defeat  in  a single  engage- 
ment of  the  Cyane  and  Levant  Febru- 
ary 20,  1915,  while  commanded  by 
Stewart,  which  occurred  some  two 
months  after  peace  had  been  declared 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  but  before  the 
news  could  be  conveyed  to  ships  at 
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IN  A NIGHT  ACTION  “OLD  IRONSIDES”  CAPTURED  BOTH 
THE  CYANE  AND  LEVANT.  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  STEWART’S 
HANDLING  OF  THE  SHIP  WAS  SUPERB. 


sea.  The  Constitution  thus  repre- 
sented the  navy  in  the  first  and  last 
actions  of  importance  during  this  war, 
besides  figuring  in  many  lesser  inci- 
dents, such  as  the  burning  of  two  brigs 
in  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
recapture  of  an  American  brig — both 
before  the  action  with  the  Guerriere — 
and  the  destruction  of  the  14-gun 
schooner  Pictou  off  Barbadoes  in  1814; 
also  making  prizes  of  many  merchant- 
men, such  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
cruising  frigate  of  that  period.  An- 
other incident,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  view  of  the  notice  attracted 
by  the  recent  enlistment  of  women  for 
certain  clerical  duties  aboard  ship,  is 
that  a young  woman  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1812  under  the  name 
of  “Baker”,  and  served  aboard  “Old 
Ironsides”  for  six  years,  receiving  at 
the  end  of  this  period  an  honorable 
discharge  without  her  identity  being 
revealed.  During  the  war  she  took 
an  active  part  in  the  engagements  with 
the  Guerriere,  Java,  and  Cyane  and 
Levant,  in  some  instances  using  a 
musket  from  one  of  the  tops. 

The  United  States'  principal  exploit 
occurred  under  Commodore  Decatur’s 
command,  when  the  Macedonian  was 
captured  after  a hot  fight  at  sea, 
October  25,  1812.  Though  badly  cut 


up  the  latter  was  taken 
into  the  port  of  New 
London  and  afterward 
added  to  the  American 
fleet. 

Of  the  two  sloops- 
of-war  named  Wasp 
the  first  had  to  her 
credit  the  victory  over 
the  Frolic,  but  was 
shortly  after  captured 
by  a superior  force. 
The  second,  named  in 
honor  of  this  one,  de- 
feated the  Reindeer, 
Avon  and  A talanta,  es- 
tablished besides  a 
reputation  as  a daring 
raider,  (being  credited 
with  making  fifteen 
prizes)  and  all  this  in 
the  short  period  be- 
tween the  first  of  May 
and  autumn  of  1814. 
On  October  9 she 
spoke  and  boarded 
the  Swedish  brig 
Adonis — then  passed 
to  the  “port  of  miss- 
ing ships”,  for  noth- 
ing was  ever  again 
heard  of  the  ship  or 

any  one  aboard. 

Perry’s  flag  flew  from  the  masthead 
of  both  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara  at 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  the  former 
named  in  honor  of  the  gallant  captian 
whose  last  command  “Don’t  give  up 
the  ship” — given  aboard  the  Chesa- 
peake during  her  battle  with  the 
Shannon  has  become  a w'atchword. 
Though  Commodore  Perry  was  forced 
to  transfer  his  flag  from  the  shattered 
Lawrence  to  the  Niagara  at  the  height 
of  the  engagement,  he  insisted  upon 
going  back  to  the  Lawrence  after  the 
fight  ended  to  receive  the  formal  sur- 
render of  Captain  Barclay. 

At  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where  the  honor  of  an  important  vic- 
tory is  associated  with  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Macdonough,  the 
Saratoga  and  Ticonderoga  had  a promi- 
nent part  in  contributing  to  the  out- 
come, while  upon  the  sea  the  little 
Hornet,  Enterprise  and  many  others 
added  luster  to  the  records. 

Going  back  a bit  further  we  find 
John  Paul  Jones  given  command  of 
the  Ranger  of  18  guns  upon  June  14, 
1777,  the  day  the  Continental  C on- 
gress  adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
In  anticipation  of  such  action  Jones 
had  a flag  in  readiness,  which  was 
promptly  run  up  and  duly  saluted 


when  Jones  reached  his  ship  on  July 
12.  To  the  Ranger,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  ship  of  the 
navy  to  fly  the  United  States  flag, 
now,  by  the  way,  the  oldest  man-o’- 
war  flag  of  any  nation.  Every  student 
knows  something  of  Paul  Jones’  ex- 
ploits, his  first  cruise  with  the  Ranger 
spreading  terror  among  merchantmen 
and  culminating  in  the  defeat  ol  the 
20-gun  ship  Drake  at  the  mouth  of 
Carrickfergus  harbor,  Ireland,  April 
24,  1778.  In  1779  came  his  hard  won 
victory  over  the  50-gun  frigate  Serapis 
while  commanding  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  42.  The  naming  of  the  latter 
ship  is  of  some  interest.  Jones,  after 
many  months  waiting  in  France  for  a 
more  adequate  force,  happened  one 
day  to  be  reading  a copy  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard' s Almanac  and  came  upon  the  oft- 
quoted  advice  “ I f you  wish  to  have  any 
business  done  faithfully  and  expedi- 
tiously, go  and  do  it  yourself.  Other- 
wise, send  some  one.”  Acting  upon 
this  he  started  forthwith  for  Versailles, 
with  the  result  that  in  less  than  a week 
he  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
Duras,  and  in  remembrance  of  Dr. 
Franklin  asked,  and  readily  received, 
permission  to  alter  the  name  to 
Bonhomme  Richard. 

During  wrhat  might  be  called  our 
“unofficial”  -war  with  France  between 
the  years  1798  and  1800,  due  to  un- 
settled political  conditions  there  and 
the  impressment  of  some  American 
seamen  from  merchant  ships,  the  fri- 
gate Constellation  38,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Truxtun, 
achieved  a signal  victory  over  I'ln- 
surgente,  making  of  the  latter  a prize 
which  W'as  successfully  taken  into  St. 
Kitts.  Early  in  February,  1800,  the 
Constellation  fell  in  with  the  52-gun 
frigate  la  Vengeance,  and  though  fail- 
ing to  capture  or  sink  her  superior 
antagonist,  the  glory  fairly  belonged 
to  the  American  ship  as  the  com- 
mander of  la  Vengeance  finally  made 
his  escape  under  cover  of  darkness. 

The  first  “three-decker,”  or  line- 
of-battle  ship,  was  the  America  of  74 
guns,  launched  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1782.  But  she  never  went  to  sea 
under  American  colors  as  she  was 
given  to  Louis  XVI  to  replace  the 
French  ship  Magnifique  accidently  lost 
in  one  of  our  ports. 

Among  the  frigates  built  during  the 
Revolution  were  the  Randol ph,  Han- 
cock, Washington,  and  Alliance,  all 
rated  as  32s,  but  the  latter  commonly 
considered  the  finest  ship  in  the  C on- 
tinental  navy.  Under  the  command 
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DECATUR  HANDLED  THE  UNITED  STATES  SO  AS  TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  HER  SUPERIOR 
BATTERY  AND  CAPTURED  THE  MACEDONIAN  WITH  ONLY  TRIFLING  LOSS 


of  Captain  Barry  the  Alliance  cap- 
tured the  Alalanta,  16,  and  theTrepassy, 
14,  in  a single  action  on  May  29,  1781 . 

No  new  line-of-battle  ships  were 
commenced  until  1815,  when  three  74s 
were  built — the  Franklin,  Washington 
and  Independence.  The  last  named 
went  to  sea  in  1815  as  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  being  the 
first  “three  decker”  to  sail  under 
United  States  colors.  Both  the  others 
went  into  commission  a year  or  two 
later.  Among  other  ships  of  a similar 
class  were  the  Columbus,  launched  at 
the  Washington  navy  yard  in  1819, 
the  Ohio  at  New  York  in  1820,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia  in  1837, 
none  of  which  had  the  opportunity  to 
render  as  distinguished  services  as 
some  of  the  smaller  ships  which  pre- 
ceded them. 

A comparison  of  size  and  armament 
between  these  ships,  which  might  be 
called  the  dreadnought  type  of  their 
time,  with  first-line  battleships  of  the 
present  day  is  rather  interesting.  The 
dimensions  of  the  old  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, were  length,  198  feet,  beam, 
54.6  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  22.5  feet. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  largest,  was  3,241  tons,  and  she 
was  pierced  for  120  guns  (many  of 
the  others  had  only  74),  but  the  heav- 
iest batteries  were  composed  of  six- 
teen 8-inch,  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  four  being  32-pounders.  She 
cost  $694,500,  and  the  complement  of 
officers  and  men  numbered  1,100. 
The  Pennsylvania  of  the  present  day 
has  a length  of  608  feet,  a breadth  of 
97,  and  a displacement  of  32,567  tons, 
while  the  armament  consists  of  twelve 
14-inch,  twenty-two  5-inch  rapid  fire, 
and  four  3-inch  anti-aircraft  guns,  to 
say  nothing  of  torpedo  tubes.  In  the 
matter  of  expense,  the  hull  and  ma- 
chinery alone  without  armor,  guns  or 
equipment  cost  $7,260,000,  but  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  needed  to 


man  her  remains  about  the  same  as 
for  the  old  ships  of  the  line. 

In  making  such  a comparison,  how- 
ever, one  must  not  forget  that  the  old 
craft  were  as  formidable  in  proportion 
to  the  force  which  could  then  be 
mustered  against  them  as  the  fighting 
giants  of  the  present  time,  and  being 
absolutely  dependent  upon  wind  and 
weather  in  executing  their  maneuvers 
during  a battle  the  commanders  and 
crews  were  called  upon  to  think 
quickly  and  display  the  highest  skill 
in  seamanship  as  well  as  personal 
bravery,  and  right  worthily  did  they 
establish  the  reputation  for  both  which 
has  been  handed  on  to  their  successors. 

The  roster  of  honored  ships  here 
mentioned  is  very  far  from  complete — 
in  fact  merely  suggestive  of  the  names 
which  might  be  most  fittingly  used, 
in  addition  to  those  already  selected, 
for  the  ideals  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  names  Independ- 


ence, United  States,  Columbus  and 
America.  Then  too,  such  great  leaders 
as  George  Washington,  Lafayette, 
Rochambeau,  Lincoln,  and  others, 
might  be  most  fittingly  remembered  in 
this  manner. 

To  recall  notable  events  in  a na- 
tiorf’s  history  by  keeping  in  mind 
names  associated  with  such  events 
does  not  in  the  least  imply  any  con- 
tinuance of  such  ill  feeling  as  might 
have  been  felt  by  those  who  lived 
through  these  periods  of  national  de- 
velopment, but  on  the  contrary  offers 
an  instructive  comparison  with  the 
subsequent  growth  of  good  feeling. 
In  the  matter  of  keeping  in  mind 
glorious  records  of  the  past  Great 
Britain  sets  a most  worthy  example 
in  her  navy  list,  not  only  by  always 
retaining  the  names  of  famous  old 
vessels  and  heroes,  but  likewise  in 
using  the  names  of  captured  ships  and 
most  important  engagements  as  well. 


rrThou  Wilt  Cjrant  Teace  in  Thy  Time.” 


God  the  All-terrible;  King  who  ordainest 
Great  winds  Thy  clarion,  the  lightnings  Thy  sword; 
Show  forth  Thy  pity  on  high  where  Thou  reignest; 
Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  0 Lord. 

God  the  All-merciful;  earth  hath  forsaken 
Thy  ways  of  blessedness,  slighted  Thy  word; 

Bid  not  Thy  wrath  in  its  terrors  awaken; 

Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  0 Lord. 


God  the  All-righteous  one;  man  hath  defied  thee; 

Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word; 

Falsehood  and  wrong  shall  not  tarry  beside  thee; 

Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  0 Lord. 

God  the  All-wise  one,  by  the  fire  of  Thy  chastening, 

Earth  shall  to  freedom  and  truth  be  restored; 

Through  the  thick  darkness  Thy  kingdom  is  hastening; 
Thou  wilt  give  peace  in  Thy  time,  0 Lord. 


r S.s.  K-5  is  A SUBMARINE  OF  THE  HOLLAND  TYPE.  HERE  SHE  IS  SEEN  RVNmNGOX  JH®  SURFACE  IN  ] LIGHT  CO  ^ E 

1 1 1’PEK  PART  OF  THE  CIGAR  SHAPED  HULL  SHOWS  ABOVE  WATER,  SURMOUNTED  BY  THE  SUP^^TRUCTURE  OF  UGHT  I LAT  • 

MmsniPS  RISES  THE  CONNING  TOWER  WITH  ITS  TWO  PERISCOPES;  FORWARD  THE  DIVING  RUDDERS  ARE  FOLDED  CLOSE  TO  THE 

SIDES  OF  THE  SUPERSTRUCTURE 


M.  liosenf eld,  N . Y . 

THE  1' AST  60- FOOT  MOTOR  BOAT  PERFECTO  IS  A DUPLICATE  OF  THE  PATROL  BOATS  BUILT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  RUSSIA.  SHE  IS 
OF  THE  V BOTTOM  TYPE  AND  TWO  .100  H.  P.  DUESENBERG  MOTORS  DRIVE  HER  10  MILES  AN  HOUR. 


( nurirsv  / '(’ttl/ixly  Museum,  Salem. 

BUILDING  WOODEN  VESSELS  IS  BY  NO  MEANS  A LOST  ART,  FOR  THE  MEN  WHO  BUILD  THESE  FISHING  SCHOONERS  AT  ESSEX  COULD 
1 URN  THEIR  HANDS  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MUCH  NEEDED  WOODEN  CA  RGO  CARRI E RS. 
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The  Way  of  the  Sperm  Whaler 

By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy, 

Curator  of  National  Science , Brooklyn  Museum 

A first-hand  view  of  an  American  industry  that  was  once  of  immence  importance 

PART  1 1 1 — “Cutting  In”  and  “Trying  Out” 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


N the  first  place, 
if  the  ship  lies  to 
leeward  the  whale 
must  be  towed.  A 
bowline  from  the 
flukes  is  looped 
round  the  logger- 
head*and  all  boats 
not  otherwise  oc- 
cupied hitch  up  in  the  team.  I hen 
comes  the  fun  of  pulling  fifty  and 
more  tons  of  dead  weight  to  the  ship. 
Your  oars  bend  like  fishing  rods,  yet 
each  time  they  seem  to  drop  into  the 
same  hole  in  the  water.  Presently, 
like  hyenas  round  a dead  lion,  the 
sharks  begin  to  congregate,  assembling 
so  rapidly  that  the  sea  may  be  alive 
with  them  by  the  time  the  ship  is 
reached. 

The  operations  of  bringing  a whale 
alongside  the  ship,  and  of  attaching  it, 
are  called  respectively  “sweeping” 
and  “fluking”.  After  the  line  has 
been  passed  on  board,  a heavy  chain, 
caught  round  an  iron  bitt  on  the  for- 


ward deck,  is  paid  out  through  a 
starboard  hawse-pipe.  A light  rope 
is  then  dipped  under  the  whale  s 
“small”  (the  tail  end  of  the  body  in 
front  of  the  flukes)  and  the  line  is  used 
in  turn  to  haul  the  chain  around. 
When  the  slack  chain  is  drawn  in  the 
whale  floats  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  vessel  with  his  flukes  toward  the 
bow  and  his  head  stretching  along 
past  the  waist.  This  seemingly  simple 
process  is  usually  not  accomplished 
without  a good  deal  of  hard  labor  and 
hard  language.  With  the  prize  safe 
alongside,  the  falls  are  dropped  to  the 
waiting  boats  and  all  hands  lay  hold 
and  sway  back  until  the  little  craft 
are  triced  up  into  position,  the  salt 
water  streaming  from  the  plug  holes 
in  their  bottoms.  Then  the  order  is 
“Dinner,  the  watch”  or  “Supper,  the 
watch”,  and  none  need  be  urged  to  a 
meal  which  is  hours  overdue. 

While  the  crew  are  gulping  down 
their  dinner  the  whale  lies  on  his  side, 
limberly  yielding  to  every  swell,  with 
great  blunt  head  stretching  to  the 
quarter,  his  closed  eye 
and  infinitesimal  ear- 
opening breaking 
above  the  surface. 
The  troop  of  hungry 
sharks  files  silently 
along  his  length,  fond- 
ly rubbing  tail  fins  on 
his  black  hulk,  and 
anticipating  the  “cut- 
ting in  ”. 

The  sharks  have  not 
long  to  wait.  As  soon 
as  the  officers  appear 
on  deck,  two  main 
pieces  of  apparatus 
immediately  come  in- 
to use — one  the  cut- 
ting tackle,  the  other 
the  cutting  stage. 
The  latter  is  a sort 
of  scaffold.  When 
lowered  from  the 
ship’s  waist,  it  is  sus- 
pended directly  over 
the  whale,  and  from 
this  platform  the  cut- 
ting of  the  blubber  is 

[50] 


A BLUE  SHARK  WHICH  HAS  THRASHED 
RIGHT  OUT  OF  WATER  ON  TOP  OF  THE 
SUBMERGED  WHALE  THE  DESCENDING 
BLUBBER  SPADE  SPELLS  FINIS  FOR  THE 
SHARK. 

done.  The  cutting  tackle  is  a cluster 
of  gigantic  blocks,  hung,  by  hawsers  as 
thick  as  a man’s  leg,  from  the  head  of 
the  main  mast,  the  strongest  place  on 
a ship  above  the  deck.  Through 
these  blocks  are  rove  the  ropes  which 
raise  the  tons  of  blubber  from  the 
water  to  the  main  hatch. 

From  a seat  in  the  aft  starboard 
whaleboat,  as  it  hangs  on  its  davits, 
one  can  get  the  best  view  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cutting  in.  A great 
iron  hook,  weighing  perhaps  a hundred 
pounds,  has  been  lowered  from  the 
cutting  tackle  and  inserted  in  the 
blubber  just  behind  the  whale’s  eye. 
This  step  is  very  difficult  during  rough 
weather,  but  is  easily  accomplished 
when  the  sea  is  calm.  The  officers, 
leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  stage,  next 
begin  to  cut  a gash  around  the  inser- 
tion of  the  hook,  using  for  this  purpose 
razor-edged  tools  called  blubber 
spades,  which  have  handles  twenty 
feet  long.  These  instruments  are  not 
unlike  the  small  spades  designed  for 
chipping  ice  off  a frozen  sidewalk. 
The  officers  jab,  jab,  jab  from  their 


*Some  whalemen  prefer  to  tow  the  carcass  head  first. 


THE  FIRST  CUT,  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  STARBOARD  WHALEBOAT. 
THE  GREAT  IRON  BLUBBER-HOOK  IS  TEARING  UP  THE  FLAP  OF 
BLUBBER  WHILE  THE  MATES  WITH  THEIR  SPADES  ARE  HACK- 
ING THE  IRREGULAR  LINE  OF  THE  "SCARF”. 
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Come  all  ye  brave  sailors 
who  're  cruising  for 
sperm, 

Come  all  ye  bold  seamen 
who  sail  round  the 
Horn— 

Our  Captain  has  told  us 
and  I hope  it  proves 
true, 

There’s  plenty  more  whales 
’long  the  coast  of 
Peru. 


platform,  sometimes  seeing  where  they 
strike,  and  sometimes,  when  thewhale 
is  engulfed  in  boiling  foam,  only 
guessing.  The  spades  dull  rapidly, 
and  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  the 
laziest  man  on  the  ship  to  turn  the 
grindstone,  the  cooper  is  kept  busy 
sharpening  until  the  last  cut  has  been 
concluded.  “Sharp  spade,  cooper!’’ 
the  officers  are  continually  bawling  out 
from  the  stage,  while  the  cooper  swears 
under  his  breath  at  their  reckless- 
ness in  chipping  the  spades  on  bones,  or 
on  harpoons  imbedded  in  the  blubber. 

Now  on  deck,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cutting  tackle,  there  is  no  less 
heavy  work  going  on.  The  double 
hawsers  from  the  grea^blocks  run  to 
the  windlass  on  the  topgallant  fo’c’sle, 
and  there,  under  the  eye  of  the  “Old 
Man”  himself,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  crew  rock  the  windlass,  and  haul 
in  the  strips  of  blub- 
ber as  they  are 
loosened  from  the 
whale.  This  is  the 
cheery  part  of  the 
business.  This  is 
work  which  cannot 
be  done  without 
song,  and  often  the 
sole  duty  of  the  cook 
at  such  a time  is  to 

sit  bv  and  “wake  the  "SCARF"  AND  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  HEAD  IN  A SPERM  WHALE.  THE  BLUBBER- 
, y’,,  HOOK  IS  FIRST  INSERTED  BETWEEN  THE  EYE  AND  THE  FIN.  THE  BLUBBER  IS  THEN 

em  up  with  a rol-  torn  away  as  the  winding  "scarf"  is  cut,  the  whale  rolling  over  and  over 
licking  refrain : in  the  water  while  it  is  literally  peeled. 


Another  favorite  on 
the  Daisy  was  the 
jolly  sea  chanty, 
“Blow,  blow,  blow  a 
man  down!”,  the 
whole  yelled  out  to  a 
sonorous  tune  while 
the  huskies  seesawed 
the  old  windlass  at 
a fine  pace. 

Back  at  the  waist, 
the  stress  of  the  wind- 


THE  CUTTING  STAGE,  AND  THE  DAISY'S  OFFICERS  HARD  AT 
WORK  WITH  THEIR  BLUBBER-SPADES. 


CHOPPING  UP  BLUBBER  ON  THE  "BLACKSKIN”  MATS.  AT  THE  RIGHT  ARE  THE  DAISY'S 
TRYWORKS.  COVERED  WITH  A TARPAULIN. 


lass  soon  begins  to 
rip  the  first  strip 
of  blubber  from 
the  whale’s  carcass. 
Scrambling  sharks 
make  the  water  a 
living  mass,  as  each 
fish  tries  to  bury  its 
teeth  in  the  exposed 
surface  of  dark  red 
muscle.  Now  and 
then  a shark  will 
flounder  right  out  on 
top  of  the  whale, 
and  cling  until  a descending  blubber 
spade  puts  an  end  to  all  its  ambitions. 
In  the  Tropics,  sharks,  with  their 
pilot  fish  and  remoras,  are  the  only 
creatures  which  gather  at  the  butcher- 
ing of  a whale.  Farther  south,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  many  species  of  sea- 
birds, such  as  the  little  “Cape  Horn 
pigeons,”  congregate  for  their  mite 
of  blubber,  and  such  a glutton  is  the 
giant  petrel  or  “nelly”  that  it  may 
easily  be  caught  on  a blubber-baited 
fishhook  and  hauled  on  deck. 

Turning  once  again  to  the  cutting 
tackle,  we  find  that  the  windlass- 
grinders  have  pulled  up  the  strip  of 
blubber  until  the  blocks  of  the  tackle 
are  almost  in  contact,  high  above  the 
main  deck,  the  long  “blanket-piece” 
of  rich  fat  tissue  hanging  from  there 
to  its  attachment  on  the  whale,  which 
has  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  water 
as  its  blubber  has  been  peeled  off 
along  the  “scarf.”  The  punching 
and  jabbing  of  the  spades  go  on 
incessantly,  and  the  water  for  an  acre 
around  the  ship  is  stained  reddish  or 
yellowish  by  outpouring  blood.  The 
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strip  is  hoisted  higher  and  higher  until 
it  can  rise  no  further,  and  now  we  come 
to  another  stage  in  the  process  of 
cutting  in.  The  third  mate,  armed 
with  a long-handled,  double-edged 
sword  called  the  boarding  knife,  cuts 
a couple  of  holes  through  the  strip 
down  near  the  level  of  the  deck.  A 
chain  passed  through  these  is  con- 
nected with  a second  rope  running 
through  the  cutting  tackle.  When 
this  fresh  attachment  has  been  drawn 
taut  on  the  windlass,  the  wielder  of 
the  boarding  knife  slashes  through  the 
blubber  strip  just  above  the  new 
fastening.  The  upper  piece  swings 
across  the  deck,  hindered  only  by  a 
small  jigger-tackle,  and  woe  to  anyone 
who  should  chance  to  be  in  its  path! 
As  soon  as  the  piece  can  be  controlled, 
it  is  swung  across  the  main  hatch  and 
dropped  into  the  “blubber  parlor” 
where  men  with  short-handled  spades 
reduce  it  to  small  blocks. 

Now  the  new  blubber  strip  hangs  in 
the  bloody  sea,  the  chain  which  holds  it 
grinding  on  the  plank-sheer  of  the 
waist,  and  the  identical  proceedings 
are  repeated  until  this  piece  too,  rises 
dripping  over  the  deck,  ready  to  be 
severed ; and  so  on  down  to  the 
“small”  of  the  whale,  which  is  cut 
through  and  hauled  aboard,  flukes 


and  all.  Before  the 
naked  carcass  is 
finally  set  adrift,  its 
entrails  are  perfunc- 
torily searched  for 
ambergris. 

Early  during  the 
course  of  the  cutting 
in,  the  captain  him- 
self comes  out  on  the 
stage,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  one  offi- 
cer proceeds  to  cut 
transversely  w here 
the  whale’s  neck  ought 
to  be,  thus  performing 
the  difficult  feat  of 
decapitating  the  car- 
cass. The  free  head, 
which  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the 
catch,  is  then  usually 
floated  astern  until 
the  body  has  been 
completely  flensed. 

A sperm  whale’s 
head  makes  up  a third  of  its 
length,  and  more  than  a third  of  its 
weight.  If  the  animal  be  a very  small 
one,  the  head  may  be  raised  on  deck 
entire.  Much  more  often,  however, 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  separated 
from  the  skull,  which  is  allowed  to 


RAILING  THE  CASK.  THE  LONG  NARROW  BUCKET,  PUSHED  DOWNWARD  BY  A POLE  SOUNDS 
THE  PRECIOUS  WELL  OF  THE  SPERM  WHALE’S  HEAD  UNTIL  IT  HAS  BEEN  EMPTIED  OF 

SPERMACETI, 


THE  BOARDING- KNIFE  COMES  INTO  PLAY. 


sink.  In  such  an  instance  the  “case” 
(the  top  section  of  the  head  which 
contains  the  spermaceti)  is  severed 
from  the  solid  fat  of  the  “junk”, 
after  the  whole  head  has  been  lashed 
to  the  rail  near  the  quarterdeck.  The 
case  is  then  opened  by  splitting  it 
cautiously  above,  and  the  limpid 
spermaceti,  together  with  the  viscous, 
stringy  masses  of  snowwhite,  semi- 
liquid fat,  is  bailed  out  with  copper 
pails,  and  poured  into  tubs.  When- 
ever a drop  of  this  precious  oil  oozes 
onto  the  deck,  the  “slick-skimmers” 
carefully  scoop  it  up.  The  fibrous, 
gristly  blubber  of  the  upper  head  is 
cut  off  in  squarish  blankets,  an  opera- 
tion known  as  “peeling  the  black- 
skin.  ” These  chunks  of  blackskin  are 
as  elastic  and  resistant  as  so  much 
rubber,  and  they  make  excellent 
chopping  blocks  or  mats  on  which  the 
solid,  oleaginous  blubber  of  the  junk 
may  be  cut  up  without  danger  of 
chipning  the  edges  of  the  spades. 

When  the  whale  is  a large  one  its 
head  weighs  many  tons  and  the  strain 
of  the  entire  mass  hanging  from  the 
blocks  of  the  cutting  tackle  would  be 
liable  to  break  the  strong  hawsers, 
or  to  tear  out.  or  even  to  force  the  foot 
of  the  mast  through  the  keel  and  so 
scuttle  the  ship.  So  with  a big  head 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  cut  the 
junk  from  the  base  of  the  head,  but 
also  to  divide  the  case  from  the  junk 
while  the  head  is  partly  supported  by 
the  tackles  and  partly  buoyed  up  by 
the  water.  The  junk  is  then  hoisted 
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nights,  when  an  ominous  wind 
sighed  in  the  rigging — the  deck  strewn 
with  blubber,  two  or  three  junks 
lashed  near  the  waist,  the  last  whale 
half  cut  alongside,  pounding  the  old 
brig  as  she  rolled  in  the  blackness. 
On  the  cutting  platform  a signal  torch 
and  a flaring,  oil-soaked  rope-end,  held 


“BLOW.  BLOW,  BLOW  A MAN  DOWN!” 

THE  WINDLASS-GRINDERS.  UNDER  THE  EYE  OF  THE  CAPTAIN,  HAULING  IN  THE  BLUBBER. 

THE  THICK  HAWSERS  WHICH  RAISE  THE  BLANKET-PIECE  CAN  BE  SEEN,  ON  EITHER 
SIDE  OF  THE  FOREMAST,  RUNNING  TOWARD  THE  CUTTING  TACKLE. 


on  deck.  The  huge  cistern  of  the 
case,  with  its  hundreds  of  gallons  of 
rich  fragrant  spermaceti,  drops  into 
the  sea,  and  a boatsteerer,  girdled  with 
a “monkey  belt”  from  which  a rope 
runs  up  to  competent  hands  on  deck, 
is  lowered  into  the  seething  water  to 
make  the  fastenings.  By  timely 
yanks  on  the  rope  he  is  kept  from 
being  crushed  between  the  case  and 
the  ship  as  both  pound  together  in 
the  swell.  On  the  cutting  stage  the 
officers  stand  in  defense  with  their 
long  spades,  and  one  shark  after 
another  is  sent  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker 
while  the  poor  boatsteerer,  now 
thrown  high  on  the  crest  of  a wave, 
now  half  drowned  in  foam  and  froth, 
completes  his  precarious  job.  Then 
up  he  scrambles,  the  case  is  hauled 
level  with  the  deck,  with  the  blowhole 
hanging  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  chief  officer  now  taps  the 
store  of  spermaceti  from  above  (i.  e., 
the  back  of  the  head),  exercising  great 
care  not  to  spill  any  of  it.  Then 
through  a light  tackle  hung  from 
aloft,  generally  from  a yard  arm,  a 
long  narrow  bucket,  suspended  on  a 
thin  pole,  is  lowered  into  the  opening 
in  the  case.  The  pole  is  used  to  push 
the  bucket  down,  and  the  latter  is 
hauled  out  as  from  a well,  filled  to  the 
brim  and  dripping  with  liquid  sperma- 
ceti. The  operation  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  until  the  long  pole  pushes 
the  bucket  down  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  drains  the  last  few  gallons. 
Then  the  great  bag,  emptied  of  its 


treasure,  is  cut  away  and  it  plunges 
into  the  deep.  The  last  piece  of 
blubber  is  now  aboard,  the  drainage 
oil  is  scooped  up  from  the  slippery 
deck,  the  stage  is  raised  to  its  old 
position,  and  the  cutting  in  is  ended. 

The  main  deck  then  presents  a 
discouraging  appear- 
ance, heaped  up  with 
great  blankets  of  blub- 
ber— the  overflow  of 
the  blubber  room. 

Everyone  is  hustling, 
hauling,  chopping 
lashing,  stowing,  and 
slipping  galley-west 
on  the  greasy  planks. 

Night  does  not  put 
an  end  to  the  work 
on  board.  At  sea  one 
can  be  sure  only  of 
the  present,  and  it  is 
to  everybody’s  inter- 
est to  complete  the 
cutting  in,  and  the 
boiling  of  the  blubber, 
before  signs  of  a 
storm  appear.  An 
iron  cresset  called  the 
“bug  light”  hangs 
over  the  tryworks, 
and,  filled  with  blocks 
of  boiled-out  blubber, 
it  throws  a glare  over 
the  deck  when  it  is  set 
burning  in  the  dark- 
ness. I have  seen 
weird  sights  on  the 
Daisy  during  drizzly 


WITH  A VERY  SMALL  SPERM  WHALE  THE 
BLUBBER-HOOK  IS  NOT  NEEDED,  A CHAIN 
IS  LOOPED  ROUND  THE  LOWER  JAW,  AND 
THE  ENTIRE  JAW  IS  BROUGHT  ABOARD 
WITH  THE  FIRST  STRIP  OF  "BLANKET- 
PIECE." 
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MINCING.  THE  SAILOR  WITH  THE  MEAT-HOOK  FEEDS  THE  “HORSE-PIECE”  TO  THE 
MINCER,  WHO  TRANSFORMS  IT  INTO  A “BIBLE”. 


over  the  mangled  whale,  lit  up  the 
crimsoned  water,  and  amidships  greasy 
figures  scurried  about  to  the  shouts  of 
orders,  the  creaking  of  tackles  and 
the  clank  of  chains. 

Now  come  the  last  steps  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  whale.  The  blanket 
pieces,  above  and  below  board,  are 
cut  into  “horse  pieces,”  strips  about 
two  feet  long  and  a little  wider  than 
the  thickness  of  the  blubber.  These 
are  handled  with  blubber  forks  and 
heaped  along  the  port  rail,  ready  for 
“mincing.”  The  strips  are  minced 
before  boiling  so  that  the  heat  may 
penetrate  every  portion  of  the  fat  and 
extract  all  the  oil.  Mincing  is  done 
with  a large  double-handled  draw- 
knife.  Each  strip  is  cut  transversely 
into  thin  slices,  but  these  are  not  cut 
completely  through;  enough  of  the 
tough  outer  layer  is  left  unsevered  so 
that  the  slices  cling  together,  like 
bacon  on  the  rind,  and  the  whole  strip, 
or  “bible,”  can  be  manipulated  on  a 
blubber  fork. 

The  blubber  is  boiled  in  the  try- 
works  situated  on  the  forward  deck 
and  consisting  of  two  large  iron  pots 
in  a brick  support.  On  the  Daisy  the 
brick  was  covered  with  galvanized 
iron,  but  on  many  whaleships  of  old 
the  structure  was  less  substantial, 
and  was  pitched  overboard  when  the 
vessel  headed  on  the  homeward  voy- 
age, filled  with  oil.  Beside  the  try- 
works  stands  the  metal  cooler,  into 


which  the  oil  is  ladled  from  the  pots. 
The  blubber  is  boiled  until  the  minced 
strips,  crisp,  shriveled,  and  of  a 
golden  brown  color,  rise  to  the  surface 
and  float  like  clinkers.  They  then 
constitute  the  “scrap,”  which  is  the 
fuel  of  this  self-supporting  process. 
The  bits  of  scrap  are  pitched  off  after 
a momentary  drainage,  and  are  sub- 
sequently fed  to  the  fire,  burning  with 
a roaring  flame. 


At  night  the  try-works  cast  a red 
glow  upward  on  the  sails  and  sea- 
birds, dazzled  by  the  strange  phenom- 
enon, often  fly  on  board  bewildered. 

After  the  boiled  oil,  now  of  a beau- 
tiful amber  hue,  has  been  passed 
through  the  cooler  to  the  storage  tank 
between  decks,  the  ship  gets  once 
more  under  way,  the  lookouts  mount 
aloft,  the  decks  are  scoured,  the 
rigging  cleaned  of  its  accumulation 
of  grease  and  soot,  and  the  watch,  with 
the  cooper  in  charge,  runs  the  oil 
through  a canvas  hose  into  the  bung 
holes  of  the  great  casks  below.  The 
spermaceti  and  body  oil  are  kept  sepa- 
rate and  are  marked  with  a different 
sign.  The  casks  are  “chocked”  with 
cordwood  to  keep  them  from  chafing 
together. 

From  the^quarterdeck  the  captain 
casts  his  weather  eye  aloft  and  orders 
the  mastheads  to  look  sharp  and  raise 
a whale;  and  all  hands  long  for  a repe- 
tition of  the  hard  labor,  for  every 
barrel  of  oil  is  a barrel  nearer  “a  full 
ship  and  homeward  bound.” 

Note:  Here  ends  the  story  of  the 
sperm  whaler,  whose  methods  have 
changed  little  since  the  days  of 
“Moby  Dick” — when  Nantucket  and 
New  Bedford  sent  their  “blubber 
hunters”  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In 
the  next  issue  of  Sea  Power  Mr. 
Murphy  will  describe  modern  steam 
whaling,  as  practiced  in  the  far  off 
waters  of  South  Georgia,  leagues  be- 
bw  Cape  Horn. — Editor. 


THROWING  OUT  "SCRAP”  FROM  THE  BOILING  OIL.  UNTIL  NEEDED  FOR  FUEL  THE  SCRAP  IS 
STORED  IN  THE  SPARE  TRY-POT  IN  THE  FOREGROUND.  THE  OIL  "COOLER,”  WITH  THE 
BAILING-LADLE,  STANDS  AT  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  TRYWORKS.  BETWEEN  THE  CHIMNEYS 
IN  THE  REAR  THE  "BUG  LIGHT”  CAN  BE  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  STEAM. 


Notes  and  Comment 


Praise  From  Our  Cousins 

In  its  June  issue,  which  has  just 
reached  us,  The  Navy,  the  magazine 
of  the  British  Navy  League,  says 
editorially  under  the  caption  “Ameri- 
can Naval  Support”:  “If  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  hesitated  long  before  they 
plunged  into  the  greatest  of  all  wars, 
now  that  the  plunge  has  been  made 
they  are  exhibiting  all  their  proverbial 
energy  and  ‘hustle’.  With  a shock- 
ing disregard  for  Germany’s  con- 
venience, they  have  upset  all  the  pre- 
cise calculations  made  in  Berlin  as  to 
the  date  when  American  aid  to  the 
Allies  would  become  effective.  Ger- 
many put  this  date  about  six  months 
ahead.  Actually  it  has  proved  to  be 
something  about  six  weeks,  for  just 
that  brief  period  elapsed  between  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  American  Naval 
contingent  in  British  waters.  Ameri- 
can destroyers  are  already  hunting 
the  U-boats,  not  only  in  the  Western 
Atlantic  but  here  in  the  English 
Channel.  That  is  a momentous  fact 
which  the  reptile  Press  of  Germany 
cannot  belittle  or  explain  away.” 

In  another  editorial  in  the  same 
issue  The  Navy  says:  “The  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  has  done 
wonderful  work  in  interesting  the 
American  public  in  naval  matters,  and 
it  is  largely  owing  to  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  the  League’s  officers  and 
members  that  the  American  Navy  to- 
day occupies  its  front-rank  position. 
The  League  has  had  tocontend  against 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  for  a long  time  it  was 
up-hill  work,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  its  propaganda  made  such 
excellent  headway  that  last  August 
Congress  passed  without  serious  oppo- 
sition the  largest  naval  program  in  the 
country’s  history.  To-day  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  can  con- 
gratulate itself  on  having  helped  so 
vigorously  to  forge  the  weapon  which 
is  even  now  dealing  telling  blows  at 
the  enemy  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion.” 

A Successful  Encampment 

The  Fifth  National  Service  School 
has  been  conducting  a very  successful 
encampment  at  Loretto  Heights  near 
Denver,  Colorado.  The  class  rooms 
are  well  equipped  and  the  students 


are  enthusiastic  over  the  work.  The 
class  in  radio  has  made  great  progress 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Russell,  Naval  Militia,  New  York. 
Sergeant  Murphy,  LI.S.A.,  from  Fort 
Logan,  assists  with  this  work  and  also 
teaches  signalling.  Other  studies  are 
telegraphy,  stenography  and  type- 
writing— twenty-five  machines,  all 
going — and  knitting.  Instruction  in 
surgical  dressings  is  given  by  experts 
from  the  American  Red  Cross.  Two 
drill  sergeants  assist  with  the  outdoor 
training  and  a retired  army  sergeant 
acts  as  bugler.  Colonel  Gettys,  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Logan,  has 
been  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  and  has  been  most  helpful. 
Altogether  the  work  of  the  camp  has 
been  going  forward  smoothly  and  has 
been  arousing  great  interest  in  the 
Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League. 

Join  a Self-Supporting  Section 

Mrs.  George  J.  Denis,  a director 
of  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  and  one  of  the  Los  Angeles 
women  who  has  renounced  society  to 
work  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
present  crisis,  has  written  a poetic 
appeal  entitled  “The  Self-Supporting 
Section.  ” 


Don’t  parcel  out  your  patriot’s  work 
For  other  folks  to  do. 

Just  do  your  little  bit  yourself; 

Begin — and  “put  it  through.” 

By  choice,  or  by  election, 

Join  a “Self-supporting  Section,” 

And  sing  a “Hallelujah!” 

With  the  U.  S.  Navy  League. 

With  your  pocketbook  o’erflowing, 
And  your  larder  good  and  full, 

Just  do  without  a dainty, 

And,  buy  a hank  of  wool. 

After  careful  introspection 
Join  a “Self-Supporting  Section,” 
And  sing  a “Hallelujah!” 

With  the  U.  S.  Navy  League. 

Suppose  you  can’t  give  quite  so  much, 
Or  something  big  and  grand. 

Just  weave  a little  of  yourself 
With  every  stitch  and  strand : 

Things  none  can  see,  perhaps  a sigh, 
A loving  thought — a prayer, 

And  send  it  to  some  sailor  lad — 

■ — It’s  more  than  jewel  rare — 

By  choice  or  by  election, 

Join  a “Self-Supporting  Section,” 
And  sing  a “Hallelujah!” 

With  the  U.  S.  Navy  League. 


THE  ENTENTE  CORDIALE,  JOHN  BULL  AND  UNCLE  SAM  UNITED  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 
DEMOCRACY.  FROM  A HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  DRAWING  BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS 
NAST.  THOUGH  DRAWN  IN  1898  IT  IS  TIMELY  TO  DAY 
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Names  for  New  Destroyers 

Twenty-four  of  the  destroyers  build- 
ing have  been  named.  I hey  are  the 
Evans,  Philip,  Gridley,  Taylor,  Dyer, 
Bell,  Colhoun,  Ringgold,  Gregory, 
Stevens,  Kimberly,  Stribling,  Fairfax, 
McKean,  Stringham,  McKee,  Murray, 
Harding,  Woolsey,  Wickes,  Rohmson, 
Sigourney,  Israel,  and  Little. 

Of  these  the  first  five  are  named  for 
officers  who  served  in  our  war  with 


Underwood  & Underwood 

B \CKOF  THE  FIRING  LINE  THE  ENTIRE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NATION  MUST  BE  MOBILIZED 
TO  WAGE  A SUCCESSFUL  WAR.  TONS  OF  AMMUNITION.  MOUNTAINS  OF  PROVISIONS, 
Cl  OTHING  AND  SHOES  IN  VAST  QUANTITIES,  ALL  MUST  BE  PROVIDED  AND  TRANSPORTED 
THAT  THE  GRIM  BUSINESS  OF  FIGHTING  MAY  GO  FORWARD. 


The  Launch  of  the  Idaho 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in 
times  of  peace,  the  latest  United  States 
battleship  to  leave  the  builders’  ways 
was  launched  in  the  presence  of  only 
a comparatively  few  spectators,  al- 
though the  appropriate  ceremonies 
were  observed.  This  latest  addition 
to  the  nation’s  first  line  of  defense  is 
the  superdreadnought  Idaho,  building 
at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation, Camden,  N.  J. 

The  vessel  was  launched  on  June 
30th,  and  christened  by  Miss  Henrietta 
A.  Simons,  the  14-year  old  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  M.  Alexander 
of  Idaho. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
Idaho  are  as  follows:  Length,  624  feet; 
breadth,  extreme  to  outside  of  frame, 
07  feet  4>^  inches;  displacement, 
32,000  tons;  mean  draft,  30  feet. 
Her  armament  consists  of  twelve  14- 
inch  guns,  twenty-two  5 -inch,  four 
3-pounders,  four  3-inch  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  two  torpedo  tubes.  She  will 
be  manned  by  fifty-six  officers  and 
1,141  men. 

The  Idaho  is  a sister  ship  of  the 
Mississippi,  recently  launched  at  the 
yards  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building & Dry  Dock  Company  and 
of  the  New  Mexico  recently  launched 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  keel  of  the  Idaho  was 
laid  on  January  19,  1915,  and  when 
launched,  she  was  about  70  per  cent 
completed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
vessel  will  be  finished  within  tliethirty- 
six  months  specified  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  let. 


Spain.  The  namesakes  of  the  next 
ten  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Civil  War  and  the  others  date  back  to 
earlier  times. 

Lieutenant  McKee  was  killed  lead- 
ing an  attack  on  the  Corean  forts  in 
1871.  Captain  Alexander  Murray 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  Navy. 
Seth  Harding  also  saw  hard  fighting- 
in  the  Revolution.  Captain  Me- 
lancthon  Taylor  Woolsey  served  on 
Lake  Ontario  under  Chauncey. 
Lambert  Wickes  commanded  the 
Reprisal  in  the  Revolution,  cruised 
with  success  against  the  enemy,  but 
was  lost  with  his  ship  off  Newfound- 
land. Isaiah  Robinson  was  Captain 
of  the  Andrea  Doria  and  received  the 
first  salute  given  to  the  American  flag 
by  a foreign  power.  This  took  place 
off  the  island  of  Saint  Eustatius,  but 
on  the  complaint  of  the  British  the 
Dutch  governor  lost  his  political  head. 
The  flag  saluted  was  not  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  but  was  probably  the  Grand 
Union  flag,  a combination  of  the 
British  Jack  with  our  own  red  and 
white  stripes. 

Midshipman  Sigourney  was  cap- 
tured on  the  Nautilus  in  1812,  the 
first  American  vessel  captured  in  that 
war.  After  being  exchanged  he  com- 
manded the  gunboat  Asp.  On  July 
14,  1813,  she  was  attacked  and  cap- 
tured by  five  armed  boats.  Sigourney 


N.  V.  Shipbuilding  Co. 
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N.  Y.  Shipbuilding  Co. 

NEITHER  A PREHISTORIC  MONSTER  NOR 
AN  INDIAN  TOTEM  BUT  THE  BOW  OF  THE 
IDAHO. 

died  sword  in  hand  and  of  the  21  in 
the  crew  nine  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Joseph  Israel  served  with  Preble’s 
squadron  against  the  Barbary  Pirates, 
and  when  the  Intrepid , loaded  with 
powder,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  Israel  was  sent  to  her  with  a 
message  to  her  commander,  Somers. 
He  begged  to  be  taken  along,  and 
Somers  allowed  him  to  join  the  party. 
The  Intrepid  was  destroyed  by  a pre- 
mature explosion  and  all  on  board 
were  lost. 

George  Little  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary Navy  and  hadadistinguished 
record.  In  1800,  while  commanding 
the  U.S.S.  Boston,  he  captured  the 
French  ship  le  Berceau  after  a spirited 
action  of  two  hours. 

Clippings  for  Our  Sea  Fighters 

“Clip  as  well  as  knit  for  the  sailor 
and  marine!”  is  now  the  slogan  of 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States. 

The  League  is  going  to  keep  the 
sailor  and  marine,  sent  over  the  seas 
to  battle  for  civilization,  in  touch  with 
his  “own  home  town,”  or  at  least  as 
far  as  possible  in  touch  with  events  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  by  sending  him  regularly 
clippings  of  every  sort  and  description 
from  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Everything  from  Mutt  and  Jeff  to  Sun 


editorials  will  be  included  in  the 
literary  menu. 

This  work  was  initiated  by  and  is 
now  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Captain  C.  H.  Harlow,  U.S.N.,  who 
has  his  office  at  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee headquarters  in  Washington. 
His  idea  is  to  supplement  the  comfort 
outfits  with  interesting  clippings  from 
newspapers  and  magazines,  arranged 
in  booklet  form. 

To  reduce  postage  costs  and  because 
space  in  shipment  is  at  a premium, 
it  has  been  recommended  that  the 
stories  be  cut  out  separately  from  the 
book,  stitched  together  with  heavy 
thread,  and,  if  possible,  bound  with 
brown  paper.  The  idea  is  to  divide  a 
single  magazine,  which  may  contain 
several  stories,  so  that  while  one  man 
is  reading  one  story  several  of  his 
shipmates  may  be  doing  the  same. 
In  this  way  a man  can  easily  thrust 
such  a booklet  into  his  pocket  when 
suddenly  called  to  duty  where  a more 
bulky  magazine  would  have  to  be 
thrown  aside. 

A glimpse  into  the  shop  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  headquarters  finds 
several  girls  hard  at  work  clipping 
articles  on  current  topics,  religious, 
scientific  and  sporting  subjects,  as  well 
as  pictures  from  comic 
sheets.  These  they 
paste  to  a sheet  of 
heavy  paper  and  place 
in  an  envelope  in  a 
file  arranged  accord- 
ingtosubjects.  Others 
are  busy  separating 
magazines  and  stitch- 
ing the  stories  to- 
gether for  the  folders. 

Attractive  pictures 
are  cut  out  and  pasted 
on  these  folders. 

These  little  booklets 
are  then  placed  care- 
fully in  envelopes 
which  are  sent  to  the 
various  destroyers, 
torpedo  boats  and 
cruisers  of  the  United 
States  to  be  distrib- 
uted amongst  their 
respective  crews. 

As  a naval  officer 
Captain  Harlow  thor- 
oughly understands 
the  need  for  this  form 
of  entertainment  for 
the  men.  “ It  is  sur- 
prising, ” says  he 
“how  the  people  of 
the  country  are  tak- 


ing hold  of  this  work  and  the  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  manifested. 
It  is  so  encouraging,  in  fact,  that  the 
Navy  League  hopes  that  enough  ma- 
terial may  be  prepared  to  furnish  not 
only  the  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers 
of  the  navy,  but  also  the  battleships 
with  their  crews  of  1,000  men.” 

Clubs  for  this  kind  of  work  are 
being  formed  throughout  the  country 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Comfort  Committees 
in  Washington,  the  work  being  sent 
there  for  distribution  when  completed. 

The  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  cooperating  in  this  work  and  cir- 
culars have  been  sent  to  97,000  women 
by  the  society  urging  them  to  join 
with  the  Navy  League  “in  this 
worthy  effort  to  show  our  sailors  our 
appreciation  of  their  loyalty  and  their 
bravery.  ” 

The  Prize  Essay 

The  decision  of  the  judges  regarding 
the  prize  essay  announced  in  March 
Sea  Power  will  be  published  in  our 
next  issue.  A number  of  meritorious 
essays  have  been  received  and  the 
winning  one  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 


THE  LAST  HANDSHAKE.  GENERAL  BARNETT  AND  COLONEL 
DOYEN,  THE  LATTER  OFF  FOR  FRANCE  WITH  HIS  2,700  MARINES 
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DESPITE  THE  DEADLY  TORPEDO  OF  THE  SUBMARINE  OR  DESTROYER  AND  THE  BOMB  OP  THE  AEROPLANE,  THE  GUN  STILL  REMAINS  THE  SUPREME  FIGHTING  WEAPON.  IT  CAN 
PLANT  ITS  PROJECTILE  ON  THE  TARGET  AT  LONG  RANGE;  NEITHER  BOMB  NOR  TORPEDO  HAVE  ACCURACY  AT  ANY  GREAT  DISTANCE. 


Practical  Patriotism 

Activities  of  the  Navy  League 


THE  PAST  month  witnessed  the 
entrance  of  the  Navy  League  into 
new  fields  of  work  in  support  of  the 
government’s  war  policies  as  well  as  the 
widening  and  strengthening  of  its  endeavors 
in  direct  support  of  the  Navy. 

Recognition  was  received  from  high 
official  sources  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  League  and  by  its  members 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Liberty  Loan 

When  the  government  made  its  call  upon 
the  American  people  to  support  the  Liberty 
Loan  as  the  first  step  necessary  to  give  us 
victory  in  the  war,  the  Navy  League 
offered  its  services.  An  acknowledgment 
of  the  “splendid  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Liberty  Loan”  done  by  the  Navy  League 
has  been  received  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  story  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  one  chapter  of  the  Navy  League 
in  particular  is  told  in  an  article  in  this 
issue. 

Comforts  Committee 

Four  months  after  its  initiation,  the  work 
of  the  Comforts  Committee  has  attained 
the  proportions  of  a national  industry  with 
100,000  women  engaged  in  the  work  and 
more  than  70,000  sets  of  woolen  comforts 
outfits  for  sailors  and  marines  made  or  in 
the  making. 

A new  undertaking  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  organized  by  Captain  C.  H. 
Harlow,  U.S.N.,  retired,  is  the  sending  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  to  the 
men  of  the  American  destroyers  in  the  war 
zone.  Captain  Harlow  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  it  was  difficult  for  all  the  men 
of  a ship  in  foreign  waters  to  get  such 
reading  material  in  a convenient  form. 
The  result  was  they  lost  touch  with  news 
at  home.  How  Captain  Harlow  proposes 
to  supply  this  need  and  “keep  up  the  home 
ties”  for  the  men  of  the  destroyers  is  told 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Sea  Power. 

Mr.  Pollen  s Lecture 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pollen,  regarded  as  the 
foremost  British  naval  expert  of  to-day, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  to  address 
American  naval  officers  on  the  naval 
operations  and  problems  of  the  war, 
lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy 
League  to-  a distinguished  audience  ol 
Senators,  Representatives,  other  govern- 
ment officials  and  persons  prominent  in 
affairs  in  Washington.  His  address  is 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Sea 
Power. 

Our  Recruiting  Task 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  is 
now  nearing  the  maximum  strength  author- 
ized by  Congress.  In  consequence  the  Navy 
Department  has  informed  the  Navy  League 


that  henceforth  recruiting  work  for  the 
Navy  should  be  directed  less  towards  get- 
ting in  large  numbers  of  men  and  more 
toward  supplying  specialists,  or  men  who 
can  be  trained  in  special  lines  of  work, 
and  ex-service  men. 

The  record  of  recruiting  for  the  Navy  for 
the  past  six  months  has  been  without 
parallel.  No  other  branch  of  the  service 
has  come  anywhere  near  the  pace  set  by 
the  Navy  in  recruiting.  To  what  extent 
the  work  of  Navy  League  members  was 
responsible  for  this  unprecedented  success, 
the  League  will  leave  to  naval  officers  to 
say.  The  following  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Commander  L.  B.  Porterfield  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  under  whose  direc- 
tion all  recruiting  work  is  done  may  be 
accepted  by  Navy  League  members  as  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  labors  in 
support  of  the  first  line  of  the  nation’s 
defense. 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  30,  1917. 
Executive  Secretary,  Navy  League  of  the  U.S. 

You  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  recruit- 
ing for  the  Navy  has  progressed  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner.  As  a result  of  the  nation- 
wide campaign  in  the  early  Spring,  the  Navy 
has  obtained  and  is  obtaining  recruits  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  meet  its  requirements.  In 
fact,  it  has  become  necessary  to  restrict  en- 
listments somewhat,  and  to  suspend  enlist- 
ments in  certain  ratings  which  are  in  excess. 
There  is  still  a demand  for  machinists,  musi- 
cians, cooks,  radio  electricians,  mess  attend- 
ants and  men  of  the  seaman  branch. 

The  success  of  the  Navy  recruiting  cam- 
paign is  largely  due  to  the  many  friends  of 
the  Navy  in  civil  life  throughout  the  country. 
The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Navy  League 
has  been  particularly  valuable,  and  the  Bu- 
reau desires  to  express  its  appreciation  through 
the  medium  of  Sea  Power  for  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  Navy  League  and  its 
individual  members.  The  Bureau  also  de- 
sires to  express  its  obligation  for  the  page 
space  of  advertising  which  you  courteously 
offered  in  the  Sea  Power  magazine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  B.  Porterfield, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  U.S.N. 

Certain  Navy  Leaguers  seem  to  fear  that 
as  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  navy  ap- 
proaches the  maximum  strength  authorized 
by  Congress,  the  need  of  the  services  of  the 
Navy  League  will  not  be  so  urgent  in  the 
future.  That  is  far  from  the  truth,  as 
Lt.  Comdr.  Porterfield's  letter  clearly 
shows.  Indeed  an  efficient,  nationwide 
Navy  League  organization  will  be  in  many 
respects  more  necessary  for  the  Navy  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  For  one 
thing,  the  demands  of  war  will  require  the 
Navy  to  withdraw  a great  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  heretofore  employed  in 
recruiting  service,  and  as  the  Navy’s  re- 
cruiting service  is  reduced  the  Navy 
League  organization  will  have  to  step  in 
and  take  its  place. 


But  the  need  of  the  Navy  for  support  by 
the  Navy  League  extends  beyond  the  field 
of  recruiting.  The  League  represents 
organized  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country  upon  which  the  Navy  and  naval 
experts  can  rely  for  support  in  every  under- 
taking to  increase  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  nation’s  chief  bulwark  of 
defense.  The  League’s  activities  keep  the 
Navy  and  its  needs  ever  to  the  fore  and 
arouse  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
Navy  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  account  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  patriotic  celebration  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy- 
League  is  reprinted  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  It  is  published  here  with  the 
idea  that  Navy  League  members  will  read 
this  report  as  an  indication  of  the  support 
which  such  an  organization  as  the  Navy- 
League  can  give  “back  home”  to  the  first 
line  of  the  nation’s  defense. 

Big  Day  for  Navy  League 

The  Navy  League  gave  patriotic 
demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  county,  and  gathered  in  many 
recruits  for  the  Navy.  It  was  the  big 
day  in  the  Navy  League’s  drive  for  600 
St.  Louis  men  for  the  navy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  400  recruits  were  signed  up. 

The  chief  patriotic  demonstration 
was  staged  in  Forest  Park.  Ten 
thousand  witnessed  the  drills,  parad- 
ing and  the  firing  of  an  eight-gun 
salute  by  two  sections  of  Battery  A, 
Missouri  Field  Artillery. 

The  celebrations  opened  at  2.00 
P.  M.  with  a parade  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  parade  formed  on  Lindell 
boulevard  and  Kingshighway,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  drill  grounds  near  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  in  Forest  Park. 

The  parade  was  led  by  Col.  Don- 
nelly of  the  First  Regiment.  Next 
came  a detachment  of  United  States 
sailors,  followed  by  the  Navy  League 
Drum  Corps,  the  First  Regiment 
Band,  two  battalions  of  the  First 
Regiment,  mounted  scouts  of  the 
First  Regiment,  Troop  B Cavalry  and 
two  companies  of  the  new  Fifth  Regi- 
ment. 

At  the  drill  grounds  Battery  A fired 
the  eight-gun  salute.  Next  came  the 
“call  to  colors”  and  the  raising  of  the 
American  flag  over  the  field.  After 
marching  over  the  drill  ground  several 
times  the  guardsmen  were  dismissed 
for  some  time. 

Thousands  attended  the  patriotic 
pageants.  _ 

A municipal  athletic  meet  at  Caron- 
delet  Park  attracted  2,000  spectators 
and  took  the  place  of  the  usual  Fourth 
of  July'  picnic  and  fireworks  display. 

The  Navy  League’s  program  at 
Carondelet  Park  in  the  morning  con- 
consisted  of  patriotic  speaking  and 
demonstrations.  Homer  Hall  was  the 
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principal  speaker.  Many  Germans 
were  among  those  present  and  in  his 
talk,  Hall  said: 

“You  Germans  came  to  America 
to  escape  the  things  that  we  now  are 
lighting  to  put  down.  You  should  be 
as  heartily  in  favor  of  it  as  we  are.” 

The  afternoon  program  in  Fair- 
ground was  witnessed  by  an  exceed- 
ingly large  crowd.  The  speakers  were : 
Forest  Ferris,  Charles  M.  Hay  and 
Mrs.  G.  V.  R.  Mechin.  Mme.  Pernet 
McCarty  sang  the  Marseillaise  in 
French,  accompanied  by  a 50-piece 
band. 

Mrs.  Mechin,  whose  son  was  with  the 
detachment  of  United  States  sailors 
present  at  the  ceremonies,  appealed  to 
all  the  mothers  to  urge  their  sons  to 
join  the  Navy. 

It  is  such  work  as  this  done  by  the  St. 
Louis  Section  of  the  Navy  League  that 
strengthens  the  Navy. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Navy  whose  work  in  re- 
cruiting has  recently  gained  him  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Navy  Department  and 
selection  for  even  more  important  duties  in 
the  service.  The  officer  is  a lieutenant 
commander  in  the  United  States  Navy,  but 
his  name  is  necessarily  withheld.  However, 
his  commendation  of  the  League’s  work  in 
the  past,  and  especially  his  message  as  to 
the  necessity  which  will  exist  for  the 
League’s  activities  in  the  future,  speak  for 
themselves: 

“Without  going  too  far  back:  A few 
months  ago  the  Navy  needed  about  60,000 
men,  and  needed  them  immediately.  The 
Navy  Department  assigned  about  11,000 
of  them  to  be  raised  from  the  Central 
Division  (13  middle  western  states),  and 
I know  that  they  asked  for  this  number 
without  any  very  great  hopes  of  getting 
them,  as  so  little  was  known  of  the  Navy 
in  this  section.  I almost  despaired  ot  rais- 
ing them  myself,  but  in  my  helplessness  I 
appealed  to  the  Navy  League  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  help  in  putting  on 
a big  publicity  campaign;  this  appeal  was 
met  most  enthusiastically,  and  with  the  re- 
: suit  that  this,  the  Central  Division,  was  the 
first  Division  to  furnish  its  quota,  although 
it  is  the  only  Division  without  a seacoast. 

“In  the  future  there  are  bound  to  be 
repeated  calls  for  men,  and  with  the  re- 
cruiting service  recalled  to  sea  duty,  as  it 
is  bound  to  be,  we  will  have  to  depend  upon 
the  Navy  League  to  find  us  these  men. 
Plans  are  already  on  foot  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Also,  history  has  taught  11s  that 
immediately  following  any  great  war  there 
has  always  been  a most  disastrous  slump  in 
1 military  preparations,  and  at  the  close  ot 
this  war  there  will  be  most  urgently 
needed  a tremendous  organization  ot 
civilians,  who  will  know  the  Navy  and  the 
1 Navy’s  needs,  and  to  use  its  influence  to 
force  the  government  to  keep  up  an  ade- 
quate defense  upon  the  water.  To  this 
end  1 know  that  there  is  a most  pressing 
need  for  numerous  branches  of  the  Navv 


League  all  over  the  country  in  the  little 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  big  cities.  ” 

Chicago,  III. — The  exhibition  at  River- 
view,  Chicago’s  out-of-doors  playground, 
of  the  official  government  film  “Navy 
First,  ” under  the  auspices  and  management 
of  the  United  States  Navy  League,  met  with 
great  success.  These  pictures,  never  be- 
fore exhibited,  are  the  most  instructive  ever 
shown  of  the  inside  work  of  the  country’s 
Navy  and  its  preparatory  institutions. 

Many  of  the  scenes  were  secured  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station  under  the 
supervision  of  Captain  William  A.  Moffett, 
U.S.N.  They  serve  to  give  citizens  an 
intelligent  idea  of  what  the  Navy  really  is, 
and  how  the  men,  some  of  them  your  own, 
live  and  work  at  sea. 

The  film  will  prove  of  value  to  parents 
who  are  sending  their  sons  to  the  colors  or 
to  the  young  fellows  who  wish  to  learn  what 
a wonderful  institution  the  United  States 
Navy  really  is. 

The  pictures  were  shown  in  a splendidly 
designed  pavilion  erected  on  the  river 
promenade  by  the  managers  of  Riverview 
and  donated  by  them  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Immediately  opposite  the  pavilion 
a recruiting  station  for  the  navy  is  located. 
Occasional  concerts  by  sections  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station  Band  enliven  the 
entertainment.  A special  guard  of  naval 
reserves  is  constantly  maintained. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Band  numbering  two 
hundred  musicians,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  well  known 
composer  who  has  now  returned  to  the 
service,  gave  a benefit  concert  at  the 
Riverview  Concert  Garden  in  Chicago,  on 
Tuesday,  July  17th.  The  proceeds  were 
divided  between  the  Chicago  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  and  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 
The  portion  of  the  money  given  the  Navy 
League  will  be  used  for  providing  material 
for  the  women  of  the  Comforts  Committee 
in  sending  comfort  outfits  to  the  sailors. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Fully  ten  thousand 
persons  were  gathered  on  the  baseball 
grounds  at  Lawrence  Park,  Lawrenceville, 
at  a navy  demonstration  staged  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Navy  League. 
This  park  is  the  largest  playground  in 
Pittsburgh  and  at  the  League  demonstra- 
tion it  was  packed  and  jammed.  It  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  “stunts”  yet 
undertaken  in  the  Middle  West  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  navy. 

Utica,  N.  Y. — Organization  of  the  Utica 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  was  effected 
at  a meeting  of  Navy  League  members  at 
the  Oneida  County  Home  Defense  Head- 
quarters, June  29th.  C.  H.  Oakes,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting.  Professor  H.  C. 
Washburn  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
addressed  the  League  members.  Professor 
Washburn  was  also  the  principal  speaker 
upon  several  other  occasions  in  this  city 
urging  generous  support  of  the  Navy 
League  and  its  endeavors. 

Riverside,  Cal. — The  Press  of  this  city 


publishes  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Navy  League  Section  here: 

“The  result  of  the  entrance  of  America 
into  this  war  rests  entirely  on  the  efficiency 
of  our  Navy.  In  the  Navy  lies  our  one 
hope  of  keeping  open  the  seas  for  trans- 
portation. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
government  has  asked  the  city  and  the 
Navy  League  to  celebrate  Marine  Week  by 
making  known  the  importance  and  needs 
of  the  Navy,  and  thus  encourage  our  young 
men  to  enlist  in  this  branch  of  the  service. 

“The  local  Navy  League  is  assisting  the 
Navy  Department  by  securing  the  names 
of  former  naval  men.  The  Navy  League  is 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  every  Riverside 
man  who  has  entered  either  the  Army  or 
Navy  and  has  been  ass:gned  by  the  Navy 
Department  the  supplying  of  knitted  gar- 
ments for  the  crew  of  the  gunboat  Samar.” 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Woman’s 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  have  under- 
taken to  send  experts  on  a tour  of  small 
Southern  cities  to  teach  the  making  of 
surgical  dressings,  hospital  methods  and 
the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Two  hundred  sailors 
from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  were  given 
a Fourth  of  July  treat  by  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Navy  League  here.  A 
vaudeville  entertainment,  banquet  and 
dance  were  arranged  ior  the  men. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Lieut.  E.  F.  Cle- 
ment, of  the  local  navy  recruiting  station, 
has  written  letters  to  postmasters  in  various 
parts  of  Indianapolis  urging  them  to  or- 
ganize branches  of  the  Navy  League  to 
help  in  recruiting  and  other  work  in  support 
of  the  navy. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Omaha  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  are  to  be  asked  to-day  to 
band  themselves  together  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  will,  in  a short  time,  take  over 
the  work  of  recruiting  for  the  United  States 
Navy. 

f.  W.  Stayton,  general  field  representa- 
tive of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  and  L.  J.  Smyth,  western  repre- 
sentative, are  here  to  help  perfect  plans  for 
this  work. 

Omaha  will  be  asked  to  become  a parent 
organization  for  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Branches  of  the  League  will  be  formed  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
state,  and  these  branches  will  assist  the 
Omaha  League  in  getting  young  men  into 
the  Navy. 

Des*  Moines,  Iowa,  will  begin  a cam- 
paign July  9th  to  form  a parent  organiza- 
tion of  at  least  1 ,000  members,  and  will  aid 
in  forming  branches  throughout  Iowa. 

Kansas  City,  which  broke  recruiting 
records  through  its  Navy  League  cam- 
paign, will  begin  its  drive  next  week,  and 
will  act  as  the  parent  organization  in  its 
recruiting  district,  Kansas. 


Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 


THE  SAILORS  of  the  Allied  navies 
are  to  share  with  American  jackies 
the  comforts  supplied  by  the  labor 
of  patriotic  American  women.  The  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
announces  that  the  first  shipment  of 
woolen  comfort  garments  has  already  been 
made  to  French  sailors  on  patrol  duty  in 
northern  waters.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  ship  further  supplies  to  certain  of 
the  Russian  warships  whose  crews  are 
badly  in  need  of  extra  clothing  and  assist- 
ance will  also  be  extended  by  the  American 
women  enlisted  with  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee to  the  British  women  engaged  in 
supplying  comforts  to  British  sailors. 

This  contribution  by  American  women  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  sailors  of  the 
Allied  navies  will  be  deeply  appreciated,  the 
Comforts  Committee  has  been  informed, 
and  the  increasing  enthusiasm  of  American 
women  for  this  work  makes  it  certain  that 
this  service  to  the  Allied  sailors  can  be 
rendered  without  interference  in  the  task 
of  supplying  American  war  -. 

A review,  at  this  juncture,  ol  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Gnu.irt1  Committee 
in  the  past  four  months,  shows  that  the 
Navy  League  has  developed  what  might 
fairly  be  termed  a national  industry,  for 
more  than  100,000  women  throughout  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  making  these 
garments  for  sailors.  On  August  1st,  more 
than  70,000  sets  of  comfort  garments  were 
either  made  or  were  in  the  making  with  new 
orders  being  placed  at  a rate  that  will  in- 
crease this  output  several  thousand  sets  a 
month. 

The  story  of  the  organization  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  has  never  been  told 
in  print.  At  the  outset  of  the  European 
war,  the  sudden  and  tremendous  expansion 
made  in  the  naval  torces  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  the  patrol  forces,  created  a 
demand  for  warm  woolen  garments  suit- 
able for  use  on  patrol  duty  in  the  foggy, 
chilly  climate  of  the  North  Sea  and  about 
the  British  isles  that  the  government  had 
difficulty  in  meeting.  Britain  was  putting 
huge  armies  into  the  field  at  the  time  and 
her  industries  of  every  sort  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost  in  transferring  the  Empire  from 
a peace  to  a war  basis.  The  women  of 
England  banded  together  to  assist  the 
government,  and  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  British  sailors  by  knitting 
woolen  garments  and  supplying  other  com- 
fort articles  to  the  men. 

Just  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  Navy  League,  forseeing  what 
would  be  the  need  in  this  country,  took 
steps  to  organize  a similar  work  amongst 
the  women  of  the  United  States.  The 
patriotic  ardor  of  American  women  de- 
veloped the  work  with  a rapidity  and  to 
an  extent  never  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
initiated  the  project.  From  coast  to  coast, 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio 


Grande,  local  organizations  of  women 
sprang  into  existence  to  enroll  with  the 
Comtorts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
in  this  good  work. 

Every  American  warship  now  in  the 
European  war  zone  and  on  active  patrol 
duty  is  to-day  supplied  with  these  woolen 
garments  for  every  man  on  board.  The 
marines  now  in  France  have  them.  The 
appreciation  of  this  service  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  has 
been  too  often  reported  to  require  repeti- 
tion here.  The  work  will  be  carried  for- 
ward until  every  sailor  in  the  American 
Navy  and  every  United  States  marine  is 
supplied  and  made  ready  for  war  service. 
Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  re- 
newal outfits  are  ready  for  the  men  when 
they  are  needed.  1 1 is  a thing  not  generally 
understood  by  the  American  public  that 
Congress  does  not  provide  for  any  renewal 
of  a sailor’s  outfit  during  his  term  of  en- 
listment. He  is  given  a first  outfit  of 
clothes  free  of  charge  but  when,  in  his  four 
years  of  service,  these  wear  out  or  are  lost 
or  must  be  replaced  for  any  reason,  he  has 
to  buy  new  with  his  own  money.  To  buy 
warm  woolen  garments  of  the  best  materials 
would  be  too  costly  for  most  of  the  men. 
So  the  Navy  League  wants  to  supply  re- 
newal outfits. 

But  now  it  is  made  certain  that  the  vol- 
unteer spirit  of  American  women  is  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  this  work  for  the 
American  sailors  and  to  render  much  need- 
ed service  to  the  sailors  of  our  Allies’  navies 
as  well.  Thus  the  women  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  are  to  share  in  the  work  which 
their  government  is  doing  in  helping  the 
Allies  who  are  joined  with  us  in  this  great 
struggle  for  civilization. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotes- 
bury  of  Philadelphia  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  fourth  naval  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  Navy  League,  with  head- 
quarters in  this  city.  This  district  will 
take  charge  of  all  work  done  for  the  Com- 
forts Committee. 

Mrs.  Moncure  Robinson  of  this  city  has 
been  appointed  State  Chairman  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  various  knitted  garments 
made  by  the  women  throughout  the  state 
will  be  sent  to  her  for  inspection  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  their  intended  destinations. 
Sections  will  also  be  formed  throughout  the 
state  under  Mrs.  Robinson’s  direction. 
Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  at  the  Navy  League  headquarters, 
chairmen  of  the  various  states  have  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
their  own  individual  states  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. The  work  of  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  past  month.  Within  a few  weeks 
the  men  on  30  vessels,  ranging  from  cruisers, 
armed  merchant  vessels,  and  torpedoboat 
destroyers  now  in  foreign  service,  down  to 
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the  smallest  submarine  chaser,  have  been 
completely  equipped  with  woolen  comforts 
and  the  little  personal  necessities  that  a man 
needs  aboard  ship.  The  comfort  kits  have 
been  given  to  over  1,100  men,  among  this 
number  being  several  hundred  marines  who 
will  soon  be  on  French  soil. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul  Comforts 
Committee,  having  outfitted  the  destroyer 
W hip  pie  with  comfort  sets,  is  sending,  on 
August  1st,  sets  to  equip  the  U.S.S. 
Minnesota,  a total  of  2,622  garments  up  to 
date,  and  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
work  they  hope  to  turn  out.  Mrs.  Victor 
Robertson  is  chairman  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  this  city. 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Admiral  Bunce  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  of  this  city  has  recently 
shipped  to  the  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  164  sweaters  and  have  in  prep- 
aration, to  be  shipped  in  the  very  near 
future,  66  complete  sets  of  garments.  The 
committee  is  doing  excellent  work,  and 
more  than  300  knitters  are  now  enrolled. 
The  schoolgirls  of  Weathersfield  have 
formed  a branch  unit  of  the  League  and 
are  also  knitting  for  the  sailors  of  the  Navy. 

A class  of  135  girls  has  been  formed  to  meet 
every  Saturday  afternoon  for  this  work, 
the  garments  when  finished  being  turned 
over  to  the  Admiral  Bunce  Section  of  the 
Navy  League. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Classes  in  knitting 
have  been  formed  here  under  the  direction 
of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League.  In  addition  to  the  knitted  gar- 
ments, such  as  helmets,  sweaters,  mufflers, 
etc.,  the  Committee  is  making  comfort 
bags  of  cretonne.  These  bags  contain 
various  articles  of  comfort  as  well  as  play- 
ing cards,  post  cards,  pencils,  pads  and 
other  incidentals  for  the  amusement  of  the 
men.  The  Committee  here  is  doing 
splendid  work  and  the  women  are  accom- 
plishing much  in  their  efforts  to  supply  the 
men  of  the  Navy  with  comfort  garments. 

Pasedena,  Cal. — The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  held  a meeting 
at  the  headquarters  in  this  city  recent ly 
when  a Canadian  woman,  the  head  of  the 
Patriotic  League  in  Canada,  spoke  to  the 
women  who  are  knitting  for  the  sailors. 
She  demonstrated  an  improved  sock  which 
has  been  generally  accepted  all  over  the 
world  as  the  best  wearing  sock  made,  and 
gave  instructions  how  to  knit  it.  Evening 
classes  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Maryland. 

The  Comforts  Committee  of  this  city 
has  completed  up  to  July  1,  1917,  556 
sweaters,  372  mufflers,  680  wristlets  (pairs), 
245  helmets,  439  pairs  of  socks,  374  sponges. 
27  eye  bandages,  82  wash  cloths  and  7 
miscellaneous  articles,  amounting  to  2,782 
articles  altogether.  Most  of  these  articles 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Navy  League  at 
Washington  direct.  The  Committee  has 
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also  equipped  Ambulance  Corps  No.  i, 
of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  with  119  sweaters  and 
177  pairs  of  socks,  three  pairs  of  wristlets 
and  four  muffleng.  Up  to  the  above  men- 
tioned date  donations  for  wool  amounted  to 
$2,121.51,  all  of  which  was  spent  to  provide 
free  wool  for  knitters  who  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  for  their  share.  Since 
that  time  $736.55  has  come  in  for  this 
purpose. 

Utica,  N.  V. — In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  this 
city  a muffler,  sleeveless  sweater  and  sleeve- 
less jacket  have  been  turned  in  by  a lady 
ninety-seven  years  old,  Miss  Julia  Pierson 
Kirkland,  who  has  completed  this  work  in 
two  months  and  is  anxious  and  ready  to  do 
more.  The  women  here  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  knitting  garments  for  the 
sailors  and  have  completed  man)'  sets  of 
garments  to  be  shipped  to  the  battleships. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  women  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League  of 
St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  their  knitting  for 
the  men  of  the  Navy,  have  busied  them- 
selves in  getting  together  clippings  from 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  illustrated 
periodicals  that  would  prove  of  interest  to 
the  officers,  sailors  and  marines  on  board 
ship.  These  articles  consist  mostly  of 
current  topics — political,  religious  and 
scientific — as  well  as  illustrated  stories 
trom  magazines. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee in  Kansas  City  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  A.  W.  C.  A.  building.  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Brumback  is  first  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  and  Mrs.  Ford  Harvey 
second  chairman.  This  committee  has 
recently  been  organized  and  directions  for 
the  knitting  of  comfort  garments  have  just 
arrived  from  Washington.  There  is  always 
a member  of  the  Navy  League  in  attendance 
at  the  headquarters  and  instructions  in 
knitting  as  well  as  the  necessary  wool  will 
be  supplied  for  this  purpose.  These 
women  have  also  volunteered  to  contribute 
their  share  toward  providing  necessary 
funds  for  clothing  for  the  wounded  soldiers 
in  France. 

Troy,  N.  Y. — The  work  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  ot  the  I'roy  branch  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  having  already  twelve  units 
and  an  attractive  shop  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  sections  of  the  city.  The 
knitting,  it  is  reported,  is  coming  in 
rapidly  and  large  shipments  are  constantly 
being  sent  to  Washington  for  distribution. 
The  chairman  of  this  branch  committee 
states  that  the  ladies  are  trying  for  one  of 
the  honor  posters  which  are  given  for  fur- 
nishing a man  for  the  Navy. 

Lebanon,  Pa. — The  work  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  this  city  is  remarkable. 
The  women  are  taking  special  interest 
in  the  knitting  of  comfort  garments  for 
the  Navy  League.  Meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee are  held  in  the  home  of  Col.  J.  M. 
Shenk  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Comforts  Shop  of  the 
League,  has  a window  display  in  the  H.  J. 


Shenk  Department  Store  of  this  city. 
Mrs.  Shenk  is  one  of  the  active  members 
and  takes  charge  of  all  distribution  of  the 
wool  in  Lebanon  for  the  League.  The 
League  is  also  organizing  units  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  Mrs.  John  Penn  Brock 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Miss 
Katherine  Killinger,  Secretary,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Grittinger,  Treasurer. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Three  of  the 
stores  of  San  Francisco  are  furnishing 
meeting  places  for  the  Comforts  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League.  Classes  are  held  here 
in  knitting  and  many  garments  for  the 
sailors  are  being  completed.  The  ladies  of 
this  city  are  taking  their  turn  sitting  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  where  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  League  keeps  a repre- 
sentative to  solicit  women  knitters  for  this 
work.  Here  the  women  knit  and  also  get 
as  many  memberships  for  the  committee  as 
possible.  Many  women  do  their  knitting 
at  home  and  are  giving  up  their  entire  time 
to  the  completion  of  these  necessary  com- 
fort garments  for  the  jackies. 

Riverside,  Cal. — The  chapter  of  the 
Comforts  Committee,  known  as  the  Pre- 
paredness Chapter  of  the  Navy  League, 
forwarded  to  the  war  relief  clearing  house 
in  New  York  City  between  800  and  900 
comfort  garments.  These  garments  con- 
sisted of  knitted  mufflers,  sweaters,  helmets 
and  wristlets  for  the  boys  of  the  Navy. 
Instructions  in  knitting  are  given  twice  a 
week  at  the  Navy  League  home  in  this  city. 

Clay  Center,  Kansas. — The  young 
women  of  Clay  Center  meet  every  week 
to  make  comfort  bags  for  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League.  Mrs. 
Will  Vincent  is  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  junior  class  of  the  high  school 
in  this  town  have  given  $25  to  the  Navy 
League,  the  proceeds  from  a play  given  by 
this  class.  Instead  of  giving  an  elaborate 
reception  at  the  school  a very  inexpensive 
one  was  planned  in  order  to  give  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  Navy  League.  This 
money  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
for  the  knitting  of  comfort  garments. 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana. — The  women  of 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  this  city  have 
notified  the  State  Chairman,  Mr.  Eugene 
Carroll,  that  they  have  sent  a big  con- 
signment of  knitted  garments  for  sailors  on 
board  the  U.S.S.  Montana.  These  women 
have  been  working  industriously  for  some 
time  and  have  completed  one  ton  of  socks, 
mittens  and  other  knitted  garments  for 
these  men. 

Columbia,  Pa. — The  work  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  has  been  greatly  assisted 
at  Columbia  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coltman 
North,  great  granddaughter  of  Commodore 
Warrington,  who  is  working  along  with  her 
aunt,  two  brothers,  and  a cousin  to  supply 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  wool  for  the  ladies 
of  that  city  to  knit  comfort  garments  for 
the  sailors  on  board  the  Warrington , named 
for  her  ancestor.  She  and  her  aunt  are 
helping  with  the  knitting  as  well  as  as- 


suming the  responsibility  for  the  entire 
supply  for  the  above  mentioned  destroyer. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Miss  Helen  Culver 
Kerr,  Secretary  of  a Unit  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  New  York,  chose  as  a birth- 
day present  from  her  parents  an  automobile 
ambulance,  which  she  has  donated  to 
Ambulance  Unit  17,  Harper  Hospital. 
Detroit.  It  has  been  accepted  by  Gen. 
Gorgas  and  sent  to  France. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— The  mill  girls  of 
Paterson  have  joined  together  as  a unit  to 
help  purchase  wool  for  the  knitting  of 
comfort  garments  for  the  men  of  the  Navy, 
paying  for  it  out  of  their  own  scant  earnings. 
Seven  boxes,  containing  each  six  complete 
sets  of  knitted  garments,  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Washington  headquarters 
from  the  women  of  this  city  who  have  given 
their  time  and  energy  to  knit  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Newton  is  chairman 
of  this  branch  organization  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League. 
Mrs.  Newton  is  a daughter  of  William 
Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — A contribution  of 
unusual  interest  in  the  work  of  the  patriotic 
women  enlisted  with  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  in  making  gar- 
ments for  the  men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  re- 
ported from  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  old 
Confederate  soldiers  of  this  city  have  made 
100  pairs  of  cedar  knitting  needles  which 
they  have  sent  to  the  Navy  Comforts 
Centennial  Club  of  Nashville  to  be  used 
by  old  ladies  who  are  not  able  to  bu\ 
knitting  needles  in  making  comfort  gar- 
ments for  the  young  Americans  now  going 
forth  to  fight  the  battle  for  civilization. 

Newark,  Ohio. — A unit  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has  been 
formed  here  by  the  women  of  the  town  to- 
knit  warm  garments  for  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Ohio.  So  far  there  are  about  fort) 
women  on  this  committee  giving  their 
time  to  this  important  work. 

Cairo,  III. — The  women  of  this  citv 
have  organized  a Comforts  Committee  of 
the  Navy  League  to  do  what  all  other 
Comforts  Committees  throughout  the 
country  are  doing — knit  for  the  sailors  of 
the  Navy  who  are  soon  to  engage  in  active- 
service.  This  committee  is  devoting  its 
efforts  to  knitting  garments  for  the  Ll.S.S. 
Illinois.  So  anxious  are  the  women  of 
Cairo  to  “do  their  bit”  in  this  line  that  they 
have  talked  of  foregoing  the  pleasures  of 
a summer  vacation  in  order  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  making  of  these  necessary 
garments  for  the  men  of  the  fighting  forces. 

The  young  girls  of  Cairo  have  been 
selling  flowers,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  League  for  the 
purchase  of  yarn. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  work  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League  is 
progressing  far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  women  in  charge.  Mrs.  William  R. 
Rush,  wife  of  the  commandant  of  the 
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Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  is  issuing  from  50 
to  200  complete  sets  of  knitted  garments 
each  day  to  navy  men  now  quartered  in  this 
section.  Eight  new  Navy  League  units 
have  been  organized  in  this  vicinity  with 
many  volunteer  knitters  in  each.  Mrs. 
Gardner  H.  Hall,  C hairman  of  the  Boston 
branch,  has  just  returned  from  a successful 
speaking  tour  through  Maine  and  has  re- 
ported that  the  women  of  the  little  town 
of  Hollowed  have  guaranteed  to  supply 
garments  for  the  men  of  two  boats.  A 
speech  was  also  delivered  by  Mrs.  Hall  in 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  Agusta,  giving 
much  useful  information  in  regard  to  the 
knitting  of  articles  for  the  Navy  League. 
In  Augusta  there  is  a corps  of  nearly 
seventy  women  and  girls  engaged  in 
knitting  for  the  League. 

Baltimore,  Md.— With  headquarters 
at  516  North  Charles  Street,  this  city,  the 
ladies  of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  are  accomplishing  much  for 
the  men  of  the  navy.  These  women  are 
particularly  active  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  wool  for  this 
work,  and  one  week,  devoted  especially  to 
this  purpose,  was  known  as  “Free  Wool” 
benefit  week  at  Ford's  where  the  photo- 
play “Beware  of  Strangers”  was  shown, 
the  funds  going  to  the  Navy  League  for 
the  purchase  of  wool  for  the  knitting  of 
garments.  During  the  week  of  July  2d 
a moving  picture  was  given  at  the  Parkway 
Theatre,  the  tickets  being  purchased 
through  the  Navy  League,  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  need  for  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  necessary  wool  for  these  gar- 
ments is  very  urgent,  and  donations  are 
frequently  received  through  the  League 
headquarters.  A card  party  was  also 
given  by  Mrs.  James  YV.  Boyle  at  her 
apartment  at  the  St.  Paul  to  raise  funds  to 
be  donated  to  the  League.  Mrs.  Boyle 
was  the  organizer  of  the  knitting  unit  of  the 
League  in  Baltimore  and  has  accomplished 
much  along  this  line.  “Knit  for  the 
Navy”  seems  to  be  the  slogan  in  Balti- 
more at  this  time,  and  the  women  are  not 


wasting  their  time  shouting  their  inten- 
ions  but  are  devoting  every  spare  moment 
to  the  knitting  of  warm  garments  for  our 
sailors  who  will  fight  this  winter  in  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  North  Sea. 

Augusta,  Gav. — The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  will  knit  as  a unit 
through  the  Navy  League  of  the  Lbiited 
States  for  the  men  of  the  Navy  who  are 
going  into  active  service.  The  Colonial 
Dames  of  this  city  are  doing  the  same  and 
the  Navy  League  is  encouraged  and  grati- 
fied at  the  daily  increasing  number  of 
knitters  for  this  work. 

The  Augusta  Branch  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  was  permanently 
organized  on  May  2d  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  W.  E.  Mikell,  Presi- 
dent; Frank  H.  Barrett,  Vice  President;  S. 
Murray  Wilson,  Treasurer;  Wilfred  C. 
Lyeth,  Secretary;  Mrs.  John  F.  Bransford, 
Chairman  of  the  Ladies’  Committee;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Benet,  Secretary;  Mrs.  H.  Steiner 
Dunbar,  Treasurer. 

The  membership  is  384  and  this  branch 
of  the  League  sent  its  June  box  of  knitted 
garments  to  headquarters  on  July  2d. 
The  July  box  will  be  twice  the  size.  The 
local  League  boasts  of  having  knitters  in 
four  states  and,  before  long,  hopes  to  have 
its  membership  up  to  500  and  knitters  in 
eight  states.  1 he  local  Navy  League 
headquarters  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Suffrage  League  Rooms,  217  Seventh 
Street.  Here  wool  may  be  secured  for  the 
knitting  and  memberships  for  the  League 
received.  Miss  Elizabeth  Green,  who  has 
been  acting  as  secretary  pro  tern,  has  been 
called  to  Washington  by  the  Navy  League 
to  engage  in  relief  work  there. 

Ithaca  High  School,  May  3d,  1917- 
Col.  R.  M.  Thompson, 

Dear  Sir:  The  Ithaca  High  School  Con- 
gress, a debating  society,  voted  the  money 
in  the  treasury  to  the  Navy  League  Mar 
Relief  Committee,  for  use  in  purchasing 
necessary  wearing  apparel  for  the  sailors 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  money  was  to  be 
used  to  defray  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 


Annual  Banquet,  which  is  greatly  looked 
forward  to  by  the  boys,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  national  crisis  now  facing  the  country  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  appropriate  the 
money  in  the  treasury  to  the  use  of  the 
War  Relief  Committee.  We  are  enclosing 
a check  for  sixteen  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  ($16.75),  which  is  the  sum  in  the 
treasury. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  having  a 
letter  from  the  commander  of  the  ship  to 
which  this  money  goes  to  place  in  the 
Congress  records.  Hoping  that  this  small 
amount  will  be  of  some  use,  we  are, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

[Signed]  Mac  Matson,  President, 

Walter  C.  Holt,  Clerk, 

Henry  Finkelstein, 

Sergeant-at-A  rms. 

Committee. 

U.S.S.  Drayton,  21  May,  I9U- 
The  Committee, 

Ithaca  High  School  Congress, 

Dear  Sirs:  I have  been  informed  through 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  theNavy  League 
of  the  United  States  that  your  Society  voted 
the  money  in  your  treasury  to  purchase 
wearing  apparel  for  the  men  of  the  navy. 

The  Executive  Secretary  informs  me  that 
this  money  was  used  to  purchase  arctics  for 
the  men  of  the  Drayton. 

As  Commanding  Officer,  I wish  to  ex- 
press, through  your  Committee,  for  myself 
and  the  men,  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Society  for  the  generous  gift;  and  say  that 
we  doubly  appreciate  the  gift;  first,  be- 
cause it  came  from  young  Americans  who 
gave  up  their  personal  pleasure  to  help  the 
nation,  and  second,  because  the  arctics 
are  most  useful  and  very  much  needed  for 
the  coming  service. 

I hope  and  believe  the  Drayton  will  do 
her  part  for  the  country. 

With  sincere  regards  to  your  Society, 

I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

[Signed]  D.  L.  Howard, 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy,  Commanding. 


New  Books  of  the  Month 


England  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Julian  S.  Corbett;  Longmans,  Green 
& Co.,  London  and  New  York;  2 vols. 
$3.00  net. 

It  is  an  opportune  time  to  present  a 
second  edition  of  such  a book  as  Julian  S. 
Corbett’s  England  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Students  of  history  are  familiar  with  this 
comprehensive  work  and  the  newer  school, 
those  who  are  studying  the  causes,  the 
events  and  the  powers  of  the  world  war 
from  the  standpoint  of  historical  precedents, 
will  be  glad  to  have  these  volumes  called 
to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Corbett’s  former  histories,  Drake  and 
the  Tudor  Navy  and  The  Successors  of  Drake, 


traced  the  development  of  the  fleet  and  the 
naval  art  and  the  history  of  naval  opera- 
tions under  the  Tudors.  In  the  volumes 
under  review  he  covers  the  period  from  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  to  the  Peace  of 
LItrecht  in  1713. 

The  establishment  of  English  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  one  of  the  great  facts 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  so  it 
would  seem  that  there  has  never  been  a 
period  in  English  naval  history  so  barren 
of  interest  or  significance  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  As  Mr.  Corbett  explains,  there 
is  a natural  disposition  to  measure  the  im- 
portance of  a phase  of  naval  history  in  terms 
of  the  actions  that  were  fought,  and  to 
forget  that,  besides  being  a fighting  ma- 


e, a powerful  navy  is  also  a powerful 
omatic  agent. 

et  there  are  names  of  sea  fighters  to 
ure  with  in  the  seventeenth  century;  in 
, Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Mr.  Corbett 
Is  it  Ralegh  throughout)  had  been  re- 
ed from  the  1 ower  and  at  once  got 
y preparing  an  expedition,  Blake,  Sir 
udesley  Shovel,  Monk,  Sir  Richard 
vkins — to  say  nothing  of  the  Dutchmen 
mp.  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt  and  many 
it  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards, 
lr.  Corbett,  however,  places  before  us 
les  of  men  practically  unknown  to  the 
rage  American  reader,  men  who,  while 
ir  motives  were  sordid  and  their  methods 
itical,  did  much  to  establish  Britain’s 
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The  long-continued  patronage  tendered  us  by  Officers’of  the 
Navy  has  given  us  a broad  knowledge  of  the  details 
necessary  to  their  equipment  for  all  latitudes 
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Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical 
Schools  and  all  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

This  school  offers  all  that  experience,  obser- 
vation and  money  can  give  in  location,  building 
construction  and  methods  of  life  and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses,  including 
pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accommoda- 
tions for  20  additional  students  in  January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


supremacy  on  the  sea.  How  many  Ameri- 
cans know  about  Ward,  the  drunken 
Faversham  fisherman  who  early  in  the 
century  planted  among  the  Barbary  pirates 
the  germ  that  worked  with  ever  widening 
effect  till  it  had  changed  the  whole 
conditions  and  meaning  of  Mediterran- 
ean power?  How  about  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  Sir  Thomas  Button,  Captain 
Henry  Mainwaring  the  gentleman  pirate, 
Admiral  John  Leake,  Admiral  Sir  George 
Rooke  who  took  Gibraltar  in  ijod?  Mr. 
Corbett  brings  before  us  a long  line  of  sea 
fighters,  some  almost  if  not  quite  pirates, 
but  “gallant  gentlemen”  all. 

Of  interest  to  naval  tacticians  is  the 
space  devoted,  in  an  appendix,  to  the  origin 
of  the  line  of  battle.  While  the  earliest 
instructions  known  which  indicate  the  close 
hauled  line  ahead  as  a tactical  formation 
are  those  issued  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1617  for  the  fleet  he  took  to  Guinea,  Mr. 
Corbett  asserts  that  Raleigh  was  not  sea- 
man enough  to  have  invented  an  entirely 
new  scheme;  he  had  never  even  been  present 
at  a fleet  action  in  the  open.  Mr.  Corbett's 
conclusions  are  that  the  orders  were  the 
common  form  current  at  the  time  and 
that  the  close  hauled  line  ahead  appears  to 
have  been  a gradual  and  normal  develop- 
ment starting  in  Elizabethan  times,  halting 
during  the  period  of  peace  between  C harles 
I's  war  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  re- 
vived and  solidified  when  the  soldier- 
admirals  brought  their  instincts  for  a 
tactical  system  to  bear  upon  naval  warfare. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Corbett 
gives  this  significant  thought:  “ In  our  day 
when  the  European  system  has  grown  so 
solid  that  it  seems  as  though  nothing  could 
seriously  disturb  it,  the  new  meaning  has 
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almost  buried  the  old.  The  world  wide 
empires  dominate  our  imagination.  Yet 
their  roots  still  lie  in  the  European  system. 
If  that  is  shaken,  all  will  shake.  The  main 
guarantee  of  its  stability  is  the  British 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  gen- 
eral and  lasting  acquiescence  of  Europe  in 
the  situation  which  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
founded  within  the  Straits  is  a recognition 
of  that  vital  truth.  The  Midland  Sea 
remains  still,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  the 
Keyboard  of  Europe.”  But  Mr.  Corbett 
wrote  before  August  1914. 

No  one  who  is  keeping  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  events  nowadays  can  ignore  this 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  history. 

The  Design  of  Marine  Engines  and 
Auxiliaries,  by  E.  M.  Bragg,  179  pp. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  $3.00  net. 

Professor  Bragg’s  book  is  written  for  the 
designer  and  engineer  and  not  for  the 
amateur.  It  treats  only  of  reciprocating 
engines  and  the  immediate  auxiliaries  such 
as  turning  engines  and  air  pumps.  Con- 
densers receive  their  share  of  attention  and 
in  this  connection  an  original  method  of 
design  is  introduced  by  the  author. 

The  book  is  rounded  out  by  a chapter  on 
engine  balancing  which,  though  not  original, 
is  a very  complete  compilation  of  the  re- 
searches of  numerous  investigators. 

There  are  many  illustrations  and  curves 
which  serve  to  complete  and  elucidate  a 
text  already  clear  and  concise.  W hen  we 
consider  the  complicated  and  vague  illus- 
trations that  are  often  used  in  technical 
works  it  is  a pleasure  to  find  a volume  which 
is  so  notable  an  exception. 

Besides  the  original  method  of  condenser 
design  there  are  also  new  methods  of  deter- 
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mining  mean  bearing  loads,  for  the  design 
of  turning  engines  and  for  the  solution  of 
valve  diagrams. 

As  a book  on  the  design  of  reciprocating 
engines  this  one  should  recommend  itself 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of 
engineering. 

Flying  for  France.  With  the  American 
Escadrille  at  Verdun,  by  James  R. 
McConnell,  Sergeant-Pilot  in  the  French 
Flying  Corps.  Doubleday,  Page  &f  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Sergeant  McConnell  was  the  fourth 
member  of  the  original  American  Es- 
cadrille to  be  killed  in  action  while  living 
up  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  country. 
His  book  is  a series  of  description  of  the 
everyday  life  of  a fighting  aviator  and,  full 
of  optimism,  cheery,  buoyant,  it  clothes  the 
knowledge  of  his  death  almost  with  the 
fabric  of  a dream.  He  tells  how  Norman 
Prince,  Victor  Chapman  and  Kilifin  Rock- 
well died  and  how  they  were  mourned  by 
French  and  Americans  alike,  but  there  is 
no  word  to  indicate  a thought  that  he 
might  be  the  next  to  go.  He  has  little  to 
say  of  his  own  feats,  but  those  who  have 
read  of  the  work  of  the  American  Esca- 
drille— and  who  has  not? — -know  some  of 
the  things  he  did.  The  French  gave  him 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  which  means  much. 
In  a matter  of  fact  way  McConnell  has 
written  about  trips  with  his  companions 
in  the  clouds  and  above;  up  14,000  feet  to 
swoop  down  in  their  Nieuports  on  a 
German  Fokker  with  the  machine  guns 
crackling.  There  are  thrills  enough  in 
this  book,  which  may  serve  as  a note  of 
introduction  to  the  work  in  the  air  waiting 
for  thousands  more  of  our  American  lads. 

George  H.  Peet 
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Embodiments  of 
Efficiency , Luxury  and  Speed — 

Elco  Standardized  Boats 


'I  lie  highest  developments  in  boat  building — Elco  Cruisers 
the  Elco  Cruisette  and  swift  Elco  Expresses. 

Established  models  which,  year  by  year,  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  and  improved  until  ELCO  represents  the 
final  word  in  beauty,  reliability  and  seaworthiness. 
Standardization  of  such  a high  degree  of  effectiveness  that 


550  Elco  Submarine  Chasers  were  built  and  turned  over 
for  service  in  488  working  days. 

- — a tribute  to  the  remarkable  development  of  Elco  efficiency. 
I he  name  Elco  on  a boat  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
hall  mark  on  silver.  Note  the  high  prices 
that  Elco  boats  bring  on  resale. 
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27  minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  St.  Ferries,  New  York.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J . to  West  8th  St. , Bayonne.  Telephone  470  Bayonne 
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Destroyer  starting  to  make  a smoke  screen — From  a photograph  taken  abroad 
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MARJO— The  Season's  Fastest  Cruiser 


MARJO”  a 40'  Express  Cruiser  owned  by 
Mr.  Joseph  McAleenan,  New  York  City, 
made  the  trip  from  Albany  to  New  York  in  4 
hrs.  32  mins.,  a distance  of  142  miles.  Her  power 
plant  is  an  eight  cylinder  patrol  Model  Duesen- 
berg  engine.  The  Albany  Boat  Corporation  de- 
signed and  built  her. 

In  other  trials  “Marjo”  has  averaged  over  36 
miles  an  hour,  she  is  without  a doubt,  the  fastest 
boat  of  her  type  ever  developed,  furthermore  she 
is  a mighty  comfortable  boat,  seaworthy  and  safe. 


The  big  eight  cylinder  Duesenberg  motor  was 

selected  as  “Marjo's”  power  plant  because  big 
power,  at  high  speed,  with  absolute  dependability, 
was  required.  The  power  plant  in  “Marjo”  has 
more  than  exceeded  the  expectations  of  all  parties 
concerned,  most  of  all  those  of  Mr.  McAleenan 
who  is  delighted  with  his  marine  express  train. 

You  should  have  Duesenberg  engines  in  your  new  boat, 
you  will  then  have  the  most  dependable  power  plant 
obtainable,  also  the  most  efficient  from  a comparative 
cylinder  capacity  standpoint.  The  Duesenberg  literature 
is  interesting,  concise  and  clear — write  for  additional 
data  to-day. 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SILENT  VALVE-DRIGGS 

MARINE  ENGINE 


This  engine  incorporates  a silent  and  thoroughly  efficient  , 
rotary  valve  that  is  always  gas-tight  and  can  never  stick. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  It  fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  valve  and  engine. 
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THE  REAL  LIFE  PRESERVER 

The  Ever-Warm  S afety-Suit 

YOU  CAN’T  DROWN!  YOU  CAN’T  CHILL! 


AFTER  HOURS  IN  COLD  WATER  OFF  SANDY  HOOK 

An  Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit  for  each  passenger  should  be  carried  on 
every  boat  and  vessel  navigating  deep  water  anywhere.  Just  the 
thing  for  patrol  squadron  boats,  and  indispensable  to  craft  of  any 
size  or  description.  Of  great  value  in  making  repairs  or  building 
boats,  etc.,  for  it  keeps  the  wearer  upright,  head,  shoulders,  arms  and 
hands  free  and  well  above  the  water.  It  will  keep  you  afloat  for 
hours  or  days,  dry,  warm  and  comfortable,  even  in  icy  cold  water. 
It  is  a one-piece  garment;  it  is  put  on  in  less  than  a minute.  Espe- 
cially necessary  for  submarine  service  and  general  Navy  use.  It  has 
been  tested  for  the  Navy  and  Commerce  Departments  and  has  suc- 
cessfully undergone  the  most  rigid  inspection  and  tests  in  the 
Atlantic,  Potomac  Basin,  New  York  Harbor,  etc. 

Write  today  for  complete  booklet,  prices  and  order  guide 

LIFE  PRESERVER  SUIT  CO.,  INC. 
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)uyers  of  WHITLOCK 
MANILA  Rope  invariably 
get  what  they  have  a right  to 
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EDITORIAL 


A Statement  by  the  Navy  League 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Board  which  investigated  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder  magazine  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  has  been  received.  It  confirms  the  charge  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  due  to  criminal  conspiracy. 

We  have  seen  only  the  summary  of  the  Board’s  report  as  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  but  whatever  the  full  report  may  be 
and  whatever  the  naval  officers  at  the  Department  or  the  Mare 
Island  Yard  may  say  on  the  matter  we  accept  without  question 
and  are  convinced  “of  the  absence  of  any  hampering  or  restric- 
tive directions  as  to  the  method  of  investigation.”  We  there- 
fore desire  to  express  our  regret  that  we  gave  currency  to  any 
statements  of  opinion  to  the  contrary  made  by  our  informant 
and  we  regret  still  more  that  it  was  not  made  clear  that  our  cor- 
respondent referred  specifically  to  the  I.  W.  W.  who  are,  it  is 
charged,  tools  in  the  hands  of  Germanic  conspirators  and  are 
deservedly  being  treated  as  public  enemies  and  their  leaders 
arrested  by  the  military  authorities.  Unfortunately  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bulletin  might  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  old 
labor  unions  who,  led  by  Samuel  Gompers,  are  doing  their  bit 
and  making  a splendid  fight  to  maintain  American  ideals. 

Gerard’s  Disclosures 

1 1 H anti-draft  riots  here  and  there,  with  more  or  less 
slacking  by  false  claims  to  exemption  and  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  still  dilly-dallying  on  important  war  meas- 
ures, the  disclosures  of  German  purpose  and  strength  by  James 
W.  Gerard,  former  ambassador  to  Germany,  remind  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  have  much  to  do  at  home  as  well  as  on 
the  fighting  front.  With  9,000,000  trained  soldiers  and  400,- 
000  coming  to  military  age  each  year,  a supply  of  food  and 
other  resources  sufficient  for  maximum  efficiency,  and  a mass 
of  70,000,000  industrious  people  committed  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  German  cause,  the  Kaiser  is  neither  the  fool  nor 
the  weakling  that  some  Americans  seem  to  think.  He  will  not 
yield  until  a staggering  blow  is  struck. 

Such  a blow  may  not  be  expected  from  the  Allies  now  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  the  day.  The  man  power  of  England  and 
France  can  no  longer  be  replenished,  Italy  can  do  no  more 
than  hold  some  part  of  Austria’s  legions,  Russia  may  not 
be  expected  to  rally  in  full  force  during  any  calculable  period. 


Without  men  from  the  United  States  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands the  contest  will  be  lost.  Air.  Gerard  says — speaking 
from  an  intimate  diplomatic  contact  of  four  years — “that  the 
German  people  are  ready  to  risk  all  in  a final  attempt  to  win 
the  war  and  impose  indemnities  upon  not  only  the  nations  of 
Europe  but  upon  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Other  wise  men  have  been  saying  as  much  from  the  outset 
but  they  have  been  derided  as  alarmists.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
frank  declaration  from  the  former  ambassador  will  have  a 
more  sobering  effect  upon  those  who  still  look  for  a German 
collapse  or  a miracle  of  performance  by  Pershing’s  pitiful 
thirty  diousand. 

The  great  task  before  us  is  not  to  finance  the  war,  not  to 
build  ships,  not  to  raise  armies;  the  great  task  is  to  convince 
the  average  happy-go-lucky  American  that  this  is  his  war,  that 
he  must  sacrifice,  that  he  must  rally  to  the  flag.  We  will  get 
money,  men  and  ships,  but  money  can  be  wasted,  ships  can 
be  sunk  and  men  can  be  killed,  and  all  this  will  happen  if 
the  American  body  politic — every  man  and  woman  of  us — 
does  not  sustain  the  enterprise  with  a whole  heart  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  are  doing — as  the  Germans  are  doing. 

We  are  apt  to  have  political  blow-ups.  A party  government 
elected  on  a peace  program — both  legislative  and  executive — 
cannot  be  converted  into  a great  war  machine  without  more  or 
less  friction.  A people  habituated  to  peace  cannot  instantly 
adjust  themselves  to  war.  A state  of  mind  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  mere  putting  on  of  a uniform.  But  war  needs  cannot 
wait  upon  congressmen  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  and  slack- 
ers who  cannot  or  will  not  understand  that  a citizen’s  first 
duty  is  to  defend  his  country  with  his  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty. Therefore,  the  hesitating  or  obstructing  public  servant 
must  be  disciplined  and  the  indifferent  or  rebellious  citizen 
must  be  shamed  or  coerced  as  circumstances  may  permit  or 
require. 

The  main  task  falls  upon  leaders  of  men  in  every  com- 
munity and  leaders  of  women  in  every  group  and  class,  to 
bring  war  problems  home  to  their  people.  Those  who  read, 
study  and  understand  must  help  their  neighbors  to  realize 
what  the  war  means;  must  combat  false  teaching,  must  over- 
come lethargy,  must  dare  to  criticize  and  to  endure  criticism. 
The  selfish  man  of  affairs  who  insists  upon  “business  as  usual” 
without  regard  to  unusual  obligations,  the  hysterical  mother 
who  does  not  want  her  boy  to  go  to  war,  the  strike  conspirator 
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who  would  paralyze  industry  to  gain  an  undue  class  advan- 
tage and  the  political  marplot  who  would  halt  a march  to 
win  an  office  must  be  rebuked  as  unwitting  if  not  wilful  com- 
forters of  the  enemy. 

This  work  cannot  be  done  by  those  in  authority;  it  must 
be  done  by  those  at  home.  Germany’s  war  machine  is  a won- 
derful contrivance,  but  its  chief  element  of  strength  is  the 
German  people  behind  it.  We  may  contrive  a machine  greater, 
but  it  will  be  only  an  inanimate  string  of  money  and  steel  with- 
out motive  power  or  endurance  unless  the  people  quicken  it 
with  their  zeal  and  endow  it  with  their  strength. 

Clarence  Ousley. 

The  Transmission  of  Fighting  Force 

OUR  MILITARY  power  in  this  war  must  be  reckoned, 
not  by  the  possession  of  vast  potential  resources  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  by  our  ability  to  transmit  fighting 
power  to  the  battlefront  in  France.  There  is  always  a loss  of 
power  in  the  transmission  of  military  force  over  long  distances, 
just  as  there  is  a loss  in  the  transmission  of  electrical  power, 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  is  dependent  upon  two  elements: 
the  distance  and  the  efficiency  of  the  medium  of  transmission. 
Mahan  wrote,  “Force,  power,  depends  not  upon  fleets  and 
armies  only,  but  upon  positions  also — war  being,  as  Napoleon 
used  to  say,  la  business  of  positions.  It  is  a fact  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  that  the  Pershing  Expedition  into 
Mexico  suffered  so  much  from  bad  position  and  from  the 
necessity  of  transmitting  its  power  from  a base  in  the  United 
States  over  three  hundred  miles  of  Mexican  desert  to  the  cav- 
alry command  in  southern  Chihuahua,  that  a total  force  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  armed  forces  of  Mexico 
could  hardly  employ  enough  strength  to  secure  its  safety. 
Because  of  geographical  conditions  and  lack  of  railways  the 
medium  of  transmission  was  so  inefficient  and  such  a number 
of  men — so  much  force — was  required  to  maintain  the  line 
of  communications  that  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  force 
expended  in  the  expedition  was  transmitted  to  the  fighting 
front;  probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fighting  power  was 
dissipated  in  transmission. 

So  also  Great  Britain,  in  the  Boer  War,  suffered  from  the 
fact  that  she  had  an  unusually  long  line  of  communications, 
a long  sea  voyage  as  well  as  “seven  degrees  of  a bare  brown 
continent.” 

The  Central  Powers  of  the  Teutonic  Alliance  possess  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  their  position  because  the  distance 
which  their  fighting  power  has  to  be  transmitted  to  reach  the 
battle  front  is  much  shorter  than  with  the  Allies,  and  they 
have  perfect  command  over  the  line  of  communications.  I heir 
medium  of  transmission,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  efficient. 
The  Russians  have  command  over  their  line  of  communica- 
tions but  with  them  distances  are  greater  and  the  medium  of 
transmission,  i.  e.,  their  strategic  railways  for  the  transport  of 
troops  and  munitions,  is  in  miserable  condition.  France  has 
the  Lest  position  of  any  of  the  Allies  and  no  doubt  places  a 
higher  percentage  of  her  total  force  at  the  front  than  any  other 
0f°the  Entente  nations.  Great  Britain  possesses  an  efficient 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  her  military  power  from  Eng- 
land over  the  Channel  to  France  but  her  dependence  upon 
overseas  transport  for  supplies — that  line  of  communications 
being  constantly  harassed  bv  the  enemy  s submarines  is  the 
weakest  element  in  England  s power  today.  The  result  is  that 
the  Allies  will  have  to  produce  a much  superior  force  to  defeat 
Germany.  They  will  have  to  use  more  men  and  expend  more 
lives.  This  expenditure  is  due  to  bad  transmission  of  fighting 
power. 


For  Us  the  Battle  is  Upon  the  Seas 

IT  SHOULD  be  evident  that  the  problem  of  transmission  of 
fighting  power  to  the  battle  front  is  a more  difficult  and 
more  important  problem  for  the  United  States  than  for  any  of 
the  other  Allied  powers.  The  great  distance — three  thousand 
miles — that  separates  the  United  States  from  the  battle  front 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  medium  of  transmission  be  as 
efficient  as  human  power  and  ingenuity  can  render  it.  We 
can  never  employ  our  maximum  fighting  power  at  the  French 
front;  position  is  against  us.  There  will  always  be  a loss 
sustained  in  covering  that  three  thousand  miles.  How  far 
that  loss  can  be  reduced  depends  upon  the  Navy,  or  at  least 
upon  the  naval  power  and  efficiency  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
medium  of  transmission  over  the  Atlantic  is  inefficient.  A 
press  dispatch  noted  at  random  tells  of  the  sinking  by  a sub- 
marine of  the  Norwegian  steamer  Ellen,  carrying  to  the  bottom 
eleven  of  the  latest  type  and  largest  size  American  locomotives 
for  the  strategic  railways  back  of  the  fighting  line  in  France. 
Those  eleven  locomotives  could  have  won  a trench;  could  have 
saved  precious  lives  by  transmitting  fighting  power  to  some 
strategic  point  at  the  needed  time.  How  frequent  such  losses 
are,  we  can  only  guess.  The  censor  usually  deletes  information 
regarding  the  cargoes  lost  by  submarine  attacks.  But  the 
official  bulletins  show  that  the  losses  are  still  extremely  heavy. 

To  give  our  first  troop  contingent  a safe  voyage  overseas, 
the  Navy  Department  sent  the  transports  over  an  out-of-the-way 
course,  with  a consequent  loss  of  many  days  in  making  the 
sea  voyage,  a loss  in  the  time  of  those  fighting  men  and  a loss 
in  the  employment  of  the  tonnage  devoted  to  their  transport. 
Such  losses  mean  a decrease  in  the  fighting  power  which  the 
United  States  can  employ  at  the  battle  front  in  France.  In 
the  aggregate  those  losses  will  be  of  extreme  importance. 
Great  Britain  has  already  discovered  that  they  may  spell  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat  in  a land  offensive.  A 
German  torpedo,  reports  Rear  Admiral  Gleaves,  missed  the 
bow  of  an  American  troop  transport  by  a few  feet.  Had  those 
few  feet  not  so  providentially  intervened,  we  would  to-day  be 
more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  security  to  the  overseas 
line  of  communications.  But  we  should,  without  awaiting  the 
spur  of  disaster,  come  immediately  to  a realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  our  armies  in  France  will  always  be 
regulated  by  our  naval  efficiency  in  reducing  to  a minimum 
the  loss  of  power  during  its  transmission  three  thousand  miles 
overseas. 

This  fact  means  that,  for  us,  the  battle  to-day  is  upon  the 
seas.  Let  us  avoid  the  mistake  of  building  great  armies,  of 
providing  huge  artillery  forces  and  giant  fleets  of  aeroplanes, 
without  taking  care  that  our  naval  operations  first  render  pos- 
sible the  transmission  of  this  force  to  the  battle  front  without 
any  preventable  loss  in  fighting  power. 

A Three  Per  Cent  Effort 

THE  AREA  of  menace,  the  zone  in  which  occur  all  of  the 
losses  of  fighting  power  which  Great  Britain  and  now 
the  United  States  will  sustain  in  getting  their  forces  to  the 
battle  front,  is  comparatively  restricted.  It  is  a demonstrable 
fact  that  our  Navy  is  employing  but  three  per  cent  of  its  total 
strength  in  the  present  effort  to  accomplish  the  vital  task  that 
unquestionably  confronts  it,  namely,  to  transmit  our  fighting 
forces  and  their  supplies,  without  loss  of  life,  material  or  time, 
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to  the  battle  front.  That  this  three  per  cent  force  has  not  suc- 
ceeded we  believe  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  the  reports  of 
losses  of  merchant  ships,  by  the  report  of  Rear  Admiral  Cleaves 
and  by  the  fact  that  we  are  adding  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 
to  the  length  of  the  sea  voyage  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  sub- 
marine attacks.  For  our  part  the  Navy’s  task  will  not  be 
accomplished  until  every  German  vessel,  surface  craft  and 
submarine  is  swept  from  the  seas. 

Doubtless  not  more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  Navy’s  total 
strength  can  be  employed  effectively  because  the  character  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  warships  is  not  suited  to  the  present 
plan  of  operations  against  submarines.  But  does  not  such  a 
belief  force  consideration  of  other  plans  of  naval  operations 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  a far  greater  percentage  of  our 
naval  strength  in  the  war  zone  and  in  offensive  operations 
against  the  enemy’s  sea  power?  If  a method  of  warfare  is 
being  employed  which  permits  the  use  of  only  three  per  cent 
of  naval  strength  in  active  operations  and  that  three  per  cent 
is  insufficient  to  obtain  the  necessary  results — to  secure  victory 
— what  is  more  certain  than  that  that  method  of  warfare  is 
inherently  wrong? 

The  Head,  the  Heart,  and  the  Brawn 

AN  ARTICLE  in  this  issue  of  Sea  Power  reminds  us 
that,  “Like  a giant  pugilist,  the  Navy  depends,  for  fight- 
ing power,  upon  a stout  heart  and  a keen  brain  as  well  as 
upon  brawn.  The  ships  and  guns  are  but  brawn.  The  men 
who  fight  the  ships — the  personnel  of  the  Navy — are  its  heart 
that  give  it  courage  and  valor,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department — the  Higher  Command — is  the  brain  that 
directs  and  that  renders  effective  or  ineffective  the  valor  and 
the  brawn — the  punch — of  the  Fleet.” 

With  a reserve  of  ninety-seven  per  cent,  in  ships,  guns  and 
men  to  be  called  upon,  we  cannot  consider  that  our  naval  prob- 
lem to-day  is  a lack  of  brawn.  The  superiority  in  brawn  of 
the  British  and  American  navies  over  the  German  Navy  is 
staggering.  Capacity  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  wage  a 
relentless  offensive  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  has  been 
the  traditional  pride  of  the  American  Navy.  Unless  the  char- 
acter of  our  naval  officers  has  changed  altogether,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  stout  heart  of  our  Navy.  The  men  of  the  ships  of 
steel  are  of  the  same  fighting  breed  as  those  who  served  with 
Paul  Jones,  Hull,  Decatur,  Perry  and  Farragut.  What,  then, 
about  the  brain — the  direction  from  the  Higher  Command? 

The  German  submarine  power  is  peculiarly  a product  of 
ingenuity  supported  by  extraordinary  initiative  and  efficiency 
in  the  concentration  of  means  upon  an  objective  determined 
upon  years  ago.  It  is  not  a thing  of  brawn  but  of  brain.  To 
counter  it  successfully  will  require  an  equal  exercise  of  in- 
genuity and  the  same  capacity  for  concentration  of  means 
upon  a definite  objective.  It  will  require  brain  power  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  formulate  the  counter-stroke  to  down  the  sub- 
marine, and  initiative  and  extraordinary  executive  capacity 
to  drive  through  the  engineering  preparations  that  must  sup- 
port the  blow  struck  at  under-water  power.  In  other  words, 
the  problem  of  a successful  offensive  against  submarine  power 
is  chiefly  a problem  of  the  Higher  Command. 

Yankee  ingenuity  is  a phrase  of  which  we  are  very  fond  and 
probably  not  without  reason.  But  ingenuity  thrives  only  in 
that  rare  atmosphere  where  breadth  of  vision,  imaginative 
force  and  true  ability  calls  to  individual  initiative;  its  fruits 
can  be  gathered  only  when  there  is  real  executive  ability  to 
secure  the  efficient  execution  of  every  detail  of  the  plan  of 
action. 


The  First  Problem 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  problem  of  destroying  Germany’s 
sea  power  and  the  whole  power  of  the  submarine  is  the 
first  problem  before  the  United  States  Government.  We  con- 
sider it  a demonstrable  fact,  in  the  light  of  three  years’  ex- 
perience, that  the  present  method  of  naval  operations  against 
German  sea  power  is  inherently  wrong.  We  urge  and  have 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  another  method. 
Success  in  this  effort  we  believe  to  depend  first  of  all  upon  the 
forcefulness,  breadth  of  vision,  courage  for  decision  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  a task  worthy  of  any  great  Captain  of  War.  It  will 
require  the  concentration  upon  essentials  that  men  sometimes 
call  genius.  The  task  demands  action.  The  Higher  Com- 
mand of  the  Navy  Department  must  think  fearlessly  and  in 
terms  of  battle. 

If  there  is  now  waste  of  energy  upon  non-essentials  in  the 
administration  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  must  be  stopped. 
There  is  a hard  race  to  be  won.  We  must  win  the  race  and 
achieve  the  victory  necessary  for  civilization. 

The  Congressional  Viewpoint 

SEVERAL  Senators  have  been  making  speeches  against 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  viewpoint  of  the  Congress  seems 
to  be  that  if  a man  has  an  opportunity  to  be  dishonest,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  he  will  be  dishonest.  So  convinced 
are  they  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  that  they  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  departments  to  insert  in  all  their  contracts 
the  statement  that  no  member  of  Congress  has,  or  will  have, 
any  interest  in  the  contract.  Of  course,  if  Congress  does 
not  believe  in  the  honesty  of  its  own  members,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  anyone  else. 

A System  of  Taxation 

READERS  of  the  Congressional  Record  nowadays  will  find 
much  to  interest  and  amuse  and  something  to  sadden 

them. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  method  of  financing  the 
war  it  has  become  clear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
make  the  corporations  tax-collectors  for  the  government — and 
this  is  wise,  for  it  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient  method 
that  could  be  employed. 

Manifestly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  government  that  the 
corporations  collect  the  largest  amount  possible.  But,  under 
another  bill,  a different  department  of  the  government  has 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  collectible  amounts  by  forcing  the 
collectors  to  reduce  their  prices.  The  trouble  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  corporations  be  allowed  to  make  extra  large 
earnings,  the  stockholders — even  after  payment  of  the  heavy 
war-tax — will  make  more  than  normal  profits,  which  will  cause 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large,  who,  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not,  will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  consumption 
and  make  sacrifices. 

Why  not  recognize  at  once  the  principle  that  the  corpora- 
tions are  to  be  the  collectors  for  the  government,  and  allow 
them,  as  compensation,  to  retain  enough  to  keep  their  capital 
intact,  to  provide  for  absolutely  necessary  expansion  and  repairs 
and  pay  cash  dividends  of  six  per  cent  and,  if  earned,  a fur- 
ther dividend  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent  payable  in  government 
bonds?  Then,  require  that  all  the  balance  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury. 

Stop  trying  to  reduce  prices,  because  if  consumption  is  to  be 
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reduced  prices  must  be  advanced.  And,  if  the  consumer  knows 
that  the  extra  money  he  is  paying  out  goes  to  the  government 
and  not  to  the  stockholders  of  corporations  he  will  not  be  dis- 
contented, and  the  government  will  get  more  money  than  it 
can  raise  by  any  method  of  taxation  heretofore  proposed. 

One  Solution 

IT  IS  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  when 
prices  are  cheap,  consumption  will  be  great,  and  when 
prices  are  high,  consumption  will  be  small. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  given  tire  task  of  maintaining  low 
prices  and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  consumption. 
Economically  this  is  impossible. 

We  must  decrease  consumption. 

We  must  therefore  raise  the  prices. 

To  prevent  speculators  from  getting  the  advantage  of  this 
raise  in  price,  let  the  government  take  over  all  the  crops;  after 
deducting  the  amount  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  government 
and  its  allies,  we  will  know  what  balance  is  left.  There  is  a 
price  which  will  diminish  the  consumption  so  that  that  bal- 
ance will  surely  last  through  the  year.  If  the  citizen  be  called 
upon  to  pay  tliat  higher  price  to  a speculator  he  will  be  dis- 
contented, "but  if  it  be  paid  to  the  government  the  resulting 
profit  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  and  the  citizen  will 
know  that  his  sacrifice  is  made  for  the  nation  and  so  will  be 
content.  The  plan  that  is  now  being  proposed  for  wheat  can 
just  as  well  be  applied  to  all  the  crops.  A profit  of  25  to  50 
cents  per  bushel  would  put  from  one  to  two  billions  of  dollars 
in  cash  into  the  treasury  of  the  country.  And  why  not  use 
Liberty  Bonds  as  part  payment  for  the  crops?  Profits  and 
bonds  together  may  easily  supply  four  billions. 

Common  Scolds 

I"' HE  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  the  Navy  League  is 
a common  scold.  The  Evening  Post  ought  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  common  scolds, — it  lias  been  one  for  so  long  a time. 


An  Excellent  Measure 

MEMBERS  of  the  Navy  League  may  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  prospect  of  speedy  passage  of  the  bill 
for  insuring  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  as  heretofore 
proposed  and  urged  by  the  League.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  offered  to  carry  $50,000,000  of  war-insurance  on  the  lives 
of  our  sailors  and  marines  without  expense  to  them  or  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  Secretary 
McAdoo,  who  believes  that  the  government  itself  should  carry 
the  insurance,  has  caused  the  introduction  in  Congress  of  a 
comprehensive  bill.  The  principles  involved  are  those  which 
have  found  place  in  much  of  the  recent  legislation,  State  and 
Federal,  requiring  employers  to  carry  life  and  accident  in- 
surance for  their  employees. 

It  is  understood  that  this  measure  will  be  in  lieu  of  the  pen- 
sion provisions  of  other  wars.  Surely  this  modern  way  is 
fairer  and  more  economical. 

The  details  must  be  worked  out  in  Congress.  League  mem- 
bers are  earnestly  asked  to  study  the  proposed  legislation,  to 
compare  it  with  the  plans  heretofore  discussed  in  Sea  Power, 
and  to  give  to  Secretary  McAdoo  all  possible  assistance  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  this  wise  and  statesmanlike  proposal. 

Members  of  Congress  will  be  glad  to  know  that  their  con- 
stituents are  watching  this  matter  and  they  have  had  public 
documents  prepared  which  they  furnish  on  request. 

Why  Not  Be  Thorough? 

MR.  HOOVER,  under  the  provision  of  the  food  act,  is 
undertaking  to  take  over  the  entire  supply  of  wheat. 
Why  stop  with  wheat,  why  not  take  over  all  of  the  crops  at  a 
fair  price,  pav  for  them,  say,  one-half  cash  and  one-half  with 
Liberty  Bonds,  deduct  what  the  government  needs  for  itself 
and  its  allies,  and  re-sell  the  balance  to  the  public  at  a price 
which  will  restrict  the  consumption  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
balance  will  last  the  people  throughout  the  year? 


Getting  America’s  Message  to  the  Russian  Masses 

How  the  Moving  Picture  Drama  is  to  be  an  Instru- 
ment of  Diplomacy  to  Introduce  Uncle  Sam  to  Ivan 


PROBABLY  the  most  important 
single  task  before  the  American 
Government  today  is  to  give  moral 
encouragement  to  the  masses  of  Russia  in 
their  struggle  against  autocracy  and  mil- 
itarism. 

If  we  take  our  view  of  the  world  war 
from  an  idealistic  political  standpoint, 
Russia’s  new  won  freedom  from  the 
bonds  of  autocracy  within  the  Empire 
shines  before  us  on  the  world  horizon  as 
the  brightest  of  beacon  lights  in  answer 
to  America’s  call  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth — the  call  to  liberty  and  democracy. 
Surely  no  American  would  see  the  splen- 
dor of  that  light  hidden  from  the  strug- 
gling masses  of  eastern  Europe  by  the 
ruthless  militarism  of  Germany.  Every 
American  would  strive  to  save  it. 

Or  if  we  view  the  matter  from  the 


standpoint  of  our  interest  and  welfare  in 
the  war,  from  the  military  viewpoint 
alone,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  us 
to  have  Russia's  support  in  the  war  just, 
as  we  believe,  it  is  of  importance  to  Rus- 
sia to  have  our  support  in  the  war.  It 
is  with  the  democracies  of  the  world  as 
it  was  with  tire  American  Colonies  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom,  '‘United  We 
Stand,  Divided  We  Fall. 

This  fact  of  the  vital  importance  of 
giving  moral  encouragement  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  of  binding  Russia  to  us  in  our 
cause  in  this  war  has  long  been  realized 
in  Washington.  That  was  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Root  and  his  colleagues. 

The  opportunity  has  been  given  the 
Navy  League  to  aid  in  this  work  of  get- 
ting America’s  message  before  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Although  this  undertaking 


is  perhaps  somewhat  far  afield  from  the 
service  usually  considered  within  the 
province  of  the  Navy  League,  service  to 
country  is  after  all  the  one  limitation 
placed  upon  the  League’s  activities  and 
it  is  felt  that  in  this  present  project  the 
League  has  been  given  a chance  for  ser- 
vice to  country  of  incomparable  value. 
The  League  would  be  glad  to  receive 
from  readers  of  Sea  Power  their  views 
as  to  this  undertaking.  The  project  is, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Navy 
League,  the  motion  picture  drama  is  to 
be  employed  as  an  aid  to  American  diplo- 
macy in  driving  home  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple the  facts  as  to  what  American  support 
in  the  war  means  to  Russia.  An  elabo- 
rate film  depicting  the  industrial,  finan- 
cial, military  and  naval  resources  of  the 
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United  States,  which  are  at  the  back  of 
Russia  to  aid  her  in  the  struggle  against 
Germany,  has  been  prepared  for  the 
League  by  America’s  foremost  moving 
picture  producer,  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith,  and 
this  film  is  now  en  route  to  Russia  where 
it  is  to  be  shown  under  official  Russian 
auspices. 

This  novel  project  represents  an  effort 
through  unofficial  initiative  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Root 
Commission  by  conveying  in 
the  most  popular  and  most 
appealing  form  direct  to  the 
home  of  every  Russian  peas- 
ant and  workingman  and  to 
every  Russian  soldier  and 
sailor,  the  message  of  Amer- 
ica to  her  friend  and  ally — 
the  new  Democracy  of  Rus- 
sia. The  motion  picture  is 
said  to  be  the  best  medium 
that  exists  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  and  ideas 
to  the  Russian  masses.  A 
Russian  village  will  often 
sport  a movie  theatre  before 
it  can  boast  of  many  other 
institutions  and  improve- 
ments that  might  perhaps  be 
considered  as,  more  strictly 
speaking,  municipal  necessi- 
ties. Just  as  in  the  United 
States,  millions  of  Russians 
of  all  classes  every  day  swell 
the  audiences  of  motion  pic- 
ture houses.  Before  these 
audiences  the  Navy  League’s 
film  will  present  the  story  of 
what  America  can  do  for 
Russia  if  the  Russians  re- 
solve to  continue  the  war 
against  German  militarism. 

The  film  was  prepared 
with  great  effort  and  expense, 
not,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy  League,  because 
the  League  found  such  splen- 
did spirit  for  volunteer  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  those  who 
wanted  to  help  in  what  they  thought 
would  be  of  aid  to  our  national  war 
policies.  The  services  of  the  best  men  in 
the  Griffith  organization  were  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  this  film  without 
charge.  The  picture  was  personally  di- 
rected by  Mr.  J.  A.  Barry,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Griffith  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  great  American  moving  pic- 
ture drama,  “The  Birth  of  a Nation.” 
Mr.  Barry  worked  oftentimes  eighteen 
hours  a day  without  thought  of  recom- 
pense to  make  this  undertaking  a suc- 
cess. 

A private  exhibition  of  the  picture  was 


given  in  Washington  before  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, M.  Bakmetief.  Fifty  copies  of 
the  film  were  made  so  that  it  could  be 
given  the  widest  possible  distribution 
throughout  Russia.  Within  three  months’ 
time  it  will  have  been  shown  in  every 
motion  picture  theatre  in  that  country. 
It  will  also  have  been  shown  to  all  of  the 
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THIS  POSTER,  SHOWING  IVAN  AND  UNCLE  SAM, 
THE  FILM  THAT  WILL  CARRY  OUR  MESSAGE  TO 


Russian  sailors  and  soldiers  with  the 
fleet  and  in  the  field. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Navy  League 
to  have  Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Ward,  U. 
S.  N.  retired,  go  to  Russia  to  direct  the 
showing  of  the  picture  to  the  Russian 
fighting  forces.  Rear  Admiral  Ward 
speaks  Russian  with  the  fluency  of  a na- 
tive and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Russian  character,  so  that  he  is  ideally 
fitted  for  the  mission  for  which  he  has 
been  selected. 

The  scenes  of  this  picture  are  laid  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  the 


Canadian  Border  to  the  Rio  Grande,  so 
that  it  gives  a view  of  all  the  war  re- 
sources of  this  country,  from  the  mar- 
velous agricultural  progress  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  which  the  Russian  peasant  can 
so  intimately  understand,  to  the  indus- 
trial achievements  of  our  steel  and  muni- 
tions plants,  our  great  financial  re- 
sources, our  naval  power  and  the  armies 
which  are  being  raised  and  equipped  for 
the  European  battlefield. 

Mr.  Barry  chooses  as  the 
theme  for  the  picture  an  in- 
vitation issued  by  Uncle 
Sam,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  Ivan,  as  typi- 
fying the  Russian  people,  to 
visit  the  United  States  and 
see  the  resources  of  this 
country  which  we  are  anxious 
to  place  in  support  of  Rus- 
sia’s noble  cause  in  this  war. 

Ivan  sees  with  his  own 
eyes  the  vast  steel  mills  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district ; he  travels 
through  miles  of  muni- 
tions factories  and  witnesses 
the  marvelous  achievements 
of  the  factories  that  turn  out 
railroad  cars  as  a bakery 
would  loaves  of  bread.  He 
sees  the  great  automobile  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States 
preparing  to  manufacture 
aeroplanes  on  a scale  never 
before  dreamed  of  in  order 
that  Russia  and  the  Allies 
may  gain  command  of  the  air 
over  their  enemies.  A vivid 
picture  is  given  Ivan  of  all 
that  the  American  people  ac- 
complish in  the  first  months 
of  preparation  for  war.  The 
financial  resources  of  this 
country  are  impressed  upon 
him  through  a visit  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  where 
he  sees  Mr.  McAdoo  sign  the 
warrant  for  a loan  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  Russia,  and  to  the 
sub-treasury  in  New  York,  where  he 
gazes  upon  $7,000,000,000  in  gold  bul- 
lion on  deposit  awaiting  the  call  of  war. 

But  Mr.  Barry  has  achieved  more,  say 
Russians  who  have  viewed  the  picture, 
than  the  mere  picturization  of  Ameri- 
ca’s material  resources.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  in  entering  this  war. 
One  feature  is  the  presentation  of  the 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who,  though 
our  foremost  man  of  peace,  could  endure 
four  years  of  strife  that  this  country 
might  attain  a peace  based  upon  free- 
dom and  justice. 
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^c^geFot5Tmokeless  powder  for  our  naval  14-INCH  guns  is  in  four  sections,  each  in  a silk  bag.  two 

SECTIONS  ARE  PACKED  TOGETHER  IN  AN  AIR-TIGHT  COPPER  TANK  SUCH  AS  THOSE  SHOWN  HERE.  POWDER  IS  STOWED  IN 
MAGAZINES  FAR  BELOW  THE  WATERLINE,  WELL  VENTILATED  AND  COOLED 


International  Film  Service 

GUNS  ON  SHIPBOARD  ARE  CAREFULLY  CLEANED  AFTER  FIRING,  AND  THE  BORE  SHOULD  BE  SPONGED  AND  OILED  ONCE 
A WEEK.  THE  14  INCH  GUN  IS  MORE  THAN  50  FEET  LONG  AND  EVERY  INCH  OF  THE  BORE  MUST  BE  KEPT  IN  PERFECT 
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International  Film  Service 

FORECASTLE  OF  THE  U.S.S.  OKLAHOMA  WHEN  HAMMOCKS  ARE  BEING  SCRUBBED.  SHE  MOUNTS  TEN  14-INCH  GUNS  IN  FOUR 
TURRETS,  TWO  TURRETS  HAVING  EACH  THREE  GUNS.  ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEARER  TURRET  IS  SEEN  THE  BRISTLE  BRUSH 
WITH  ITS  SECTIONAL  HANDLE  USED  FOR  CLEANING  OUT  THE  BORE  OF  THE  BIG  GUNS 
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PART  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE  U.S.S.  OKLAHOMA,  A FIRST  LINE  BATTLESHIP,  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  DEVICES  INSTALLED 
THERE.  THESE  INCLUDE  COMPASS,  ENGINE  ROOM,  TELEGRAPHS,  REVOLUTION  AND  DIRECTION  INDICATORS,  HELM  INDI- 
CATORS AND  OTHER  “GADGETS” 
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Submarine  Warfare 

By  Vice-Admiral  Lucien  Berrver 


Vice-Admiral  Lucien  Berryer  was  born  at  Paris  in  1850.  Graduating  from  the  “Ecole  Navale”  in  1868,  his  first 
cruises  were  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  waters  of  Cochin-China  and  Madagascar.  After  a varied  career  as  lieutenant  and 
commander,  he  was  chosen  in  1883  as  professor  in  one  of  the  naval  schools,  and  after  further  commands  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  was  called  to  the  Naval  General  Staff  in  1890. 

As  Commander  of  the  Hirondelle  he  rendered  important  service  in  Tunis  in  1895,  and  in  1896,  as  member  of  the 
Naval  General  Staff,  he  assisted  Admiral  Fournier  in  founding  the  Ecole  Superieur  de  la  Marine. 

Promoted  Rear-Admiral  in  1907,  he  commanded  a division  in  the  first  expedition  to  Morocco.  He  became  Vice- 
Admiral  and  Prefet  Maritime  at  Lorient  and  later  at  Brest,  where  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  him.  He  issued  the 
following  order  de  jour  which  was  made  popular  by  being  used  in  the  films  of  the  Ligue  Maritime  Frangaise. 

“War  has  broken  out  between  France  and  Germany.  Strong  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  confident  in  the  bravery  of 
her  armies,  France  stands  as  one  man  to  repel  the  aggressor  Let  us  be  united  in  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  devotion. 
Let  every  man  do  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  at  the  post  assigned  him  in  the  national  defense.  Vive  la  France  immortelle! 

Vive  la  Republique!"  . ......  , . , 

Besides  the  practical  knowledge  which  a career  of  thirty  years  in  active  command  at  sea  has  given  him,  Vice-Admiral 
Berryer  has  continued  the  studies  of  the  naval  expert  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Ecole  Superieur  de  la  Marine  and  in 
other  responsible  posts.  He  has  also  performed  extensive  diplomatic  missions.  In  the  most  delicate  negotiations,  as  in 
the  practical  tasks — such  as  guarding  the  debarkation  of  troops  at  Morocco  and  the  organization  of  the  coast  defenses  anil 
arsenals  during  the  present  war — Vice-Admiral  Berryer  has  won  distinction,  as  is  shown  in  his  successive  promotions 
and  in  the  high  honor  of  being  named  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1914. 

No  one  could  speak  with  more  authority  and  information  about  the  equipment  and  achievements  of  the  French  Navy. 

It  may  be  added  that  Admiral  Berryer  comes  from  very  distinguished  stock.  He  is  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  great- 
est French  orators  of  the  19 th  century  and  grandnephew  of  two  of  the  great  statesmen  of  earlier  regimes,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  under  Louis  XV  and  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  under  Louis  XIV,  all  of  whom  made  the  name  of  Berryer  famous.— 
Editor. 


BEFORE  taking  up  the 
subject,  I wish  first  to 
say  how  much  I appre- 
ciate the  special  good  fortune 
which  allows  me  to  present 
myself  to  the  readers  of  Sea 
Power  at  the  moment  when, 
by  a splendid  effort,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  come 
with  all  the  weight  of  its  arms, 
all  the  force  of  its  disinterest- 
edness, all  the  warmth  of  its 
faithful  and  generous  heart,  to 
fight  with  us  on  our  invaded 
soil  the  savage  tyranny  that  a 
piratical  nation  strives  to  im- 
pose on  the  world. 

While  the  first  American 
soldiers  were  disembarking  in 
our  ports,  the  echo,  more  than 
a century  old,  of  the  voices  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette  re- 
peats to  us  the  words,  Justice, 

Liberty,  Fidelity,  which  these 
peoples  devoted  to  the  ideal 
and  generosity  have  inscribed 
on  the  banner  which  they  op- 
pose to  the  bloody  standard  of 
the  nations  of  prey,  and  their 
hearts  are  united  to  obtain 
reparation  and  punishment. 

No  crime  has  deserved  pun- 
ishment more  than  the  subma- 
rine war  waged  by  Germany 
with  utter  scorn  of  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  It 
is  of  this  war  that  I wish  to  speak  to-day 
to  the  readers  of  Sea  Power,  recalling  in 
a few  words  how  the  question  was  re- 
garded in  1914,  what  have  been  the  de- 
velopments in  the  course  of  our  three 
years  of  war,  what  its  future  may  seem. 


nical  aspect.  In  the  beginning 
England,  trusting  in  her  im- 
mense naval  power,  seemed  to 
care  little  for  what  appeared 
to  her  the  weapon  of  the 
weaker  side.  America,  like  the 
other  maritime  nations,  inves- 
tigated without  great  haste  to 
finish;  Germany,  faithful  to 
her  method,  listened  at  doors, 
peeked  through  key-holes, 
bought  consciences  and  draw- 
ings, avoiding  committing  her- 
self to  costly  and  difficult  ex- 
periments, but  decided  to  profit 
by  those  which  her  neighbors 
had  made. 

Success  has  fully  justified 
this  method.  Beginning  on 
even  terms,  one  must  admit 
that  Germany,  thanks  to  the 
perfection  of  the  motor  she  has 
created,  has  to-day  surpassed 
us  in  this  field. 

The  hydrostatic  problem 
once  solved  by  F ranee,  the  next 
problem  was  the  motor,  on 
which  depends  all  the  military 
power  of  the  entire  machine; 
on  its  solution  depended  en- 
durance, which  permits  long 
cruises;  rapidity  of  diving,  in- 
dispensable to  escape  a surface 
enemy;  habitability,  without 
which  there  can  be  neither  long 
submergence  nor  much  dis- 
tance under  water;  tokens  of  an  effective 
offensive  and  almost  absolute  invulnera- 
bility. This  problem,  we  must  recognize, 
has  been  solved  in  what  appears  now  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  manner  from  all 
points  of  view  by  the  Diesel  motor. 


vice  admiral  lucien  berryer,  one  of  the  ablest  and 

MOST  PROMINENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

A Sketch  of  the  Submarine  and  of 
Submarine  War : Its  History,  and 
Scientific  Researches  in  France 

In  France  the  problem  of  submarine 
navigation  was  first  studied  in  its  iech- 
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The  German  Solution  of  the  Problem 

Once  having  mastered  the  different 
elements  of  the  problem,  the  German 
Navy  no  longer  hesitated.  While  else- 
where, but  particularly  in  F ranee,  the  ex- 
perts continued  to  search  for  perfection 
and  modifications,  opposing  school  to 
school,  submersible  to  submarine,  small 
to  large  tonnage,  until  discussions  of  sub- 
marines became  a political  question,  Ger- 
many had  finished  her  type,  building  by 
classes  commenced  and  was  being  pushed 
with  the  orderly  spirit  and  the  tenacity 
of  this  people  which  made  up  by  these 
qualities  what  it  lacked  in  inventive 
genius. 

From  class  to  class  the  type  improved, 
in  tonnage,  in  cruising  radius,  in  speed, 
in  equipment.  Its  military  functions  en- 
larged and  we  saw  the  birth  of  the  sub- 
marine mine-layer  and  of  the  submarine 
vessel  armed  with  cannon.  At  the  time 
when  French  opinion  believed  us  the 
leaders  in  submarine  navigation,  Ger- 
many had  considerably  distanced  us. 

A few  experts  had  already  sounded  the 
warning,  but  so  many  incompetents  had 
taken  the  side  of  the  submarine  that 
public  opinion  no  longer  listened  to  the 
experts  and  remained  trustful  of  the  mar- 
velous results  reported  in  peace  maneu- 
vers. 

The  German  Government,  more  pru- 
dent and  less  solicitous  of  placating  pub- 
lic opinion,  published  no  reports  of  its 
maneuvers.  Besides,  perhaps  its  course 
was  already  set  (the  vigor  with  which  the 
arming  with  guns  has  been  pushed  would 
tend  to  prove  this)  toward  the  methods 
of  war  of  which  it  would  rather  not  speak 
while  it  distracted  attention  by  going  to 
the  Hague  to  sign  all  the  treaties  which, 
it  promised  itself,  it  would  violate. 

What  Would  Be  the  Submarine’ s Place 
in  War? 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  new  weapon 
it  tended  to  increase  wherever  people 
studied  the  role  of  the  submarine  in 


f 


future  warfare.  After  having  assigned 
it  to  the  immediate  defenses  of  harbors 
and  anchorages,  thanks  to  an  increased 
radius  of  action  and  a better  habitability 
of  the  submarine  (which  had  already  be- 
come a “submersible”)  it  was  attached  to 
the  fleet — passing  from  the  defensive  at- 
titude to  the  offensive.  It  was  no  longer 
merely  an  auxiliary  to  coast  defense  bat- 
teries and  torpedo  boat  squadrons.  Its 
place  in  naval  warfare  was  to  be  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  submarine  with  suitable  qualities 
had  been  called  “self-contained”  but  no 
one,  except  possibly  the  German  Ad- 
miralty, had  foreseen  that  this  “self-con- 
tained” craft  could  become  a cruiser 
travelling  independently  on  the  high  seas 
to  wage  a parody  of  the  guerre  de  course* 
for  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the 
flag  and  commerce  of  the  enemy  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  for  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  neutral  flags  and  commerce. 

International  Treaties  Did  Not  Permit 
Us  to  Foresee  the  Employment 
of  the  Submarine  in  the 
Guerre  de  Course 

The  old  time  guerre  de  course,  like 

•This  phrase,  which  has  no  exact  English  equiva- 
lent, refers  to  a commerce  destroying  war  ir.  which 
cruisers,  scattered  over  the  globe,  prey  upon  the 
enemy’s  trade  without  seeking  engagements  with 
his  fighting  ships. — Editor. 


war  itself  through  the  history  of  the 
world,  conformed  to  certain  humane  and 
decent  rules  whose  observation  is  indis- 
pensable lest  it  become  piracy  or  brigand- 
age. It  is  to  the  honor  of  Christian  peo- 
ple that  they  tried  with  patient  perse- 
verance to  develop  and  respect  these 
protecting  rules.  Since  French  guns 
freed  the  seas  from  barbarian  tyranny, 
solemn  treaties  had  bound  nearly  the 
whole  world  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
maritime  military  code  of  civilized  na- 
tions without  any  thought  that  this  code 
could  be  infringed  or  violated  with  delib- 
erate purpose.  These  nations  may  make 
their  “Mea  Culpa”;  they  did  not  know 
Germany. 

To  the  probable  performances  of  the 
submarine  was  opposed  the  seagoing  de- 
stroyer, a mechanism  both  of  defense  and 
attack.  Seaworthy  enough  to  accompany 
vessels  of  high  freeboard  on  blue  water, 
handy  enough,  it  was  hoped,  to  guard 
them,  swift  enough  to  chase  and  scatter 
hostile  destroyers  and  submarines.  But 
against  the  action  of  seagoing  pillagers, 
against  the  submarine  ambushed  to  sink 
everything  that  floats,  was  provided  nei- 
ther courage  nor  material.  It  was  not 
the  weak  squadrons  of  little  torpedo  boats 
without  radius  of  action,  without  endur- 
ance, without  speed,  possessing  no  real 
weapons  except  their  torpedoes,  which 
could  maintain  the  policeman’s  work  of 
the  seas. 

Germany  Declares  Herself  Free  from 
All  International  Law 

Such  was  the  situation  when  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1915,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  em- 
boldened by  the  first  success  of  his  sub- 
marine pirates,  declared  officially  that 
he  would  sink  the  enemy’s  merchant 
ships  without  believing  himself  bound  by 
any  obligation  of  visit  and  search,  with- 
out caring  in  any  fashion  to  assure  the 
safety  of  inoffensive  crews  and  passen- 
gers who  were  travelling,  without  any 
means  of  attack  or  defense,  trusting  to 
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the  treaties  to  which  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many had  solemnly  attached  their  signa- 
tures. In  truth  the  declaration  of  von 
Tirpitz  did  not  begin  a new  German 
method;  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  had  given  orders  to  sink  merchant 
ships  without  mercy.  Thus  Germany 
made  experiments  with  her  submarines. 
Their  endurance  had  turned  out  even 
beyond  her  hopes;  she  had  proved  that 
the  “self-contained”  submarine  could  live 
long  days  at  sea  and  maintain  there, 
almost  without  danger,  its  sentry  go. 
They  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  raise 
the  mask  officially  and  show  themselves 
faithful  to  the  method  of  “frightfulness” 
thanks  to  which  they  hoped  to  startle 
and  dominate  the  world.  It  must  be 
added  that  during  this  period  the  hopes 
which  Germany  had  raised  about  the  of- 
fensive power  of  its  fleet  had,  little  by 
little,  vanished;  the  big  ships  acquired 
by  such  a colossal  effort  remained  block- 
aded in  port.  Only  a few  light  vessels 
risked  themselves  in  raids  more  spec- 
tacular than  fruitful.  In  enlarging  the 
offensive  realm  of  the  submarine  they 
wished  to  show  German  public  opinion 
that  the  immense  sacrifices  demanded  of 
the  country  to  create  its  navy  were  not 
unproductive.  If  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  challenge  British  control  and 
open  the  way  to  revictualling  the  coun- 
try, at  least  it  seriously  annoyed  the 
enemy’s  navy.  It  was  a way  to  make 
the  German  people  endure  its  own  suf- 
fering to  tell  of  that  of  England.  It  was 
the  hope  of  starving  England,  and  we 
have  seen  with  what  passion  these  people 
grasped  it,  a passion  greater  perhaps 
than  its  government  had  anticipated. 


A war  of  merciless  destruction  was 
then  declared  under  the  name  of  guerre 
de  course.  One  can  scarcely  recognize 
that  the  criminal  acts  performed  by  Ger- 
mans realized  in  any  way  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  guerre  de  course.  Now 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  later 
conventions  of  the  Hague,  prescribed  that 
such  a war  could  be  carried  on  only 
under  the  express  condition  that  visit 
and  search  were  regularly  and  carefully 
practiced  to  establish  the  right  of  capture. 
Above  all,  the  obligation  to  safeguard 
human  life  is  without  reserve  of  any  sort. 
Finally,  the  destruction  of  a prize  is 
allowed  only  in  clearly  exceptional  cases 
which  must  be  reported.  Inoffensive 
merchant  ships  and  liners  were  sunk 
without  warning,  without  any  care  to 
insure  the  safety  of  crews  and  passen- 
gers. Even  more,  at  times  these  were  shot 
down  when  they  had  succeeded  in  em- 
barking in  frail  life  boats,  often  in  a 
heavy  sea,  or  grasping  some  wreckage 
while  their  vessel,  shattered  by  bomb  or 
torpedo,  engulfed  with  her  the  wounded 
or  delayed. 

History  will  not  hesitate  to  record  such 
crimes  maturely  planned  and  coldly  exe- 
cuted, and  she  will  consent  to  soil  the 
annals  of  humanity  with  the  recital  of 
such  crimes.  She  must  do  so,  indeed, 
were  it  only  to  pillory  the  nation  of  rapine 
and  murder  that  has  dishonored  war. 
While  the  clamor  of  humanity  arose, 
shocked  by  such  a display  of  barbarism, 
the  German  people  applauded  and  de- 
manded in  its  delirium  that  the  field  of 
destruction  be  widened  without  regard 
to  the  nationality  of  the  victims,  without 
respect  to  the  flag  which  covered  them. 


Submarine  Blockades  and  the  War  on 
Neutral  Flags 

Since  the  war  called  guerre  de  course 
can  affect  only  hostile  flags,  the  German 
government  decided  to  add  the  war  “of 
blockade”  which  affects  the  flags  of  the 
entire  world. 

Once  more  it  disguised  under  a word 
used  in  the  provisions  of  the  code  of 
war  an  operation  clearly  criminal,  the 
systematic  destruction  of  all  floating 
property  to  whatever  nation  it  belongs,  to 
whatever  nation  it  is  going,  no  matter 
what  the  loss  of  life  such  action  involves. 
We  are  not  wrong,  besides,  in  thinking 
that  behind  the  frightfulness  Germany 
thought  advantageous  for  war,  is  hidden 
the  thought  of  finding  herself  after  the 
war  in  a most  advantageous  position  re- 
garding commercial  tonnage  as  compared 
with  the  nations  whose  ships  she  has 
sunk. 

Clearly  a Criminal  Process 

Blockade  is  the  one  operation  of  war 
whose  methods  have  been  most  closely 
studied  and  most  expressly  laid  down 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris  as  well  as  at 
the  conferences  at  the  Hague.  To  philan- 
thropists who  search  for  means  of  coer- 
cion without  bloodshed,  blockade  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  weapons  by  which  a 
strong  people  can  obtain  from  weak  na- 
tions whom  national  dignity  commands 
shall  be  treated  gently,  the  righting  of 
wrongs  or  of  injuries  that  they  are  never- 
theless obliged  to  exact. 

One  can  see  that  in  this  operation  the 
blockading  ships  run  the  greatest  risks; 
even  when  they  operate  against  a coun- 
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try  of  weak  military  power  they  have 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a fixed  and  vis- 
ible station  and  are  opposed  to  torpedo 
boats,  submarines  and  mines  by  which 
the  blockaded  can  defend  themselves  at 
little  expense. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  block- 
ade as  defined  by  international  law,  is 
that  it  shall  be  “effective”;  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  needs  not  only  a real  bar- 
rier, apparent  and  continuous,  raised  be- 
fore the  port  of  the  blockaded,  but  that 
a nation  cannot  claim  the  privileges  and 
the  name  of  blockade  by  simply  an- 
nouncing a written  or  verbal  warning 
away  from  such  and  such  a coast  with 
the  penalty  that  a vessel  transgressing 
will  be  exposed  to  being  sunk  by  a look- 
out that  does  not  make  its  presence 
known,  without  warning,  without  notice, 
without  any  precaution  for  saving  human 
lives,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral. 

The  only  penalty  which  should  be  en- 
forced against  a violator  of  blockade  is 
capture,  and  the  validity  of  capture  must 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a Prize 
Court  with  all  proper  formality.  It  is 
plain  that  the  systematic  destruction 
practiced  by  German  submarines  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  common  with  the 
method  of  warfare  which  has  just  been 
described.  Threatening  and  striking  in 
the  same  circumstances  either  belligerents 
or  neutrals,  warships  or  passive  mer- 
chantmen, the  blockade  that  Germany  de- 
clares is  merely  an  attempt  against  the 


most  inviolable  rights  and  even  against 
the  most  sacred  honor  of  all  nations. 

Protests  of  Neutrals  and  Worldwide 
Indignation 

Protests  were  raised  on  all  sides.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  recall  them,  still 
less  to  discuss  them.  In  such  conflicts 
each  government  is  the  judge  of  what  its 
national  honor  requires  and  what  the 
world  situation  permits.  The  longer 
that  righteous  anger  has  been  rising,  the 
better  thought  out  and  more  energetic 
will  be  the  resolutions,  the  firmer  and 
more  thorough  will  be  the  action.  . . . 
Civilization  and  humanity  are  not  dis- 
posed to  abdicate  before  crime,  however 
monstrous  and  unthought  of  it  reveals 
itself.  They  need  only  time  to  prepare 
their  amis  to  pursue  and  smite. 

The  Growing  Means  of  Resistance 
Among  the  Allies 

In  showing  how  and  why  the  guerre 
de  course  and  blockade  seem  to  be  for- 
bidden to  submarines,  I will  at  the  same 
time  make  you  understand  how  and  why 
our  arms  were  not  ready.  I will  say 
now,  without  entering  into  details  that 
time  does  not  permit,  what  has  been  done 
to  counteract  the  action  of  the  sub- 
marine, we  and  our  allies  are  continuing 
to  use  every  means  to  combat  this  piracy. 


Submarine  War  in  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Channel 

Naturally  the  theater  of  the  first  phase 
of  submarine  warfare  was  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Channel  and  so  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  The  keenness  that  we  have 
since  known  is  doubtless  because  it  was 
greatly  hindered  by  the  work  of  the 
French  and  British  cruisers  which  took 
station  in  these  waters  on  the  day  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  searched  and 
stopped  German  merchantmen  and  cap- 
tured numerous  reservists  trying  to  re- 
gain their  country  from  beyond  the  seas. 

But  at  this  time,  whether  by  inex- 
perience or  lack  of  boldness,  German 
submarines  did  not  yet  know  their 
strength  and  endurance.  Perhaps  also 
the  Admiralty  thought  it  prudent  to  keep 
them  in  hand  to  save  them  in  case  of  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  German  coast  until  it 
had  time  to  form  the  passive  defense  by 
mines,  whose  formidable  development  no 
longer  leaves  a chance  of  success  except 
through  operations  thoroughly  prepared 
in  advance  and  methodically  executed. 

Nevertheless,  a success  more  brilliant 
than  difficult  had  marked  one  of  the 
first  cruises  of  the  submarine.  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  1914,  three  British  armored 
cruisers,  forming  part  of  a light  squadron 
of  scouts,  were  sunk  in  less  than  an 
hour  by  the  same  submarine — the  U-9. 
The  Aboukir  having  been  torpedoed  first, 
the  two  other  cruisers  came  to  her  rescue 
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9-POUNDERS. 


and  stopped  near  her  to  save  the  ship 
wrecked.  The  Hogue  being  hit  imme- 
diately sank  in  a few  minutes.  The 
Cressy  had  a slightly  longer  life.  Struck 
by  one  torpedo  she  did  not  sink  quickly 
enough  to  suit  the  submarine,  which  fired 
a second  torpedo  that  finished  her.  Three 
sister  cruisers  displacing  a total  of  36,000 
tons  had  disappeared  practically  in  the 
same  spot,  engulfing  two-thirds  of  their 
crews.  The  British  Admiralty  thought  it 
necessary  to  announce  on  this  occasion 
that  in  this  new  warfare  we  are  waging, 
the  spirit  which  carries  vessels  to  rescue 
others  ought  to  be  repressed  by  the 
thought  of  their  own  safety.  1 he  terms 
of  this  order  deserve  quoting: 

“The  sinking  of  the  Aboukir  was,  of 
course,  an  ordinary  hazard  of  patrolling 
duty.  The  Hogue  and  Cressy,  however, 
were  sunk  because  they  proceeded  to  the 
assistance  of  their  consort,  and  remained 
with  engines  stopped  endeavoring  to  save 
life,  thus  presenting  an  easy  and  certain 
target  to  further  submarine  attacks. 

“The  natural  promptings  of  humanity 
have  in  this  case  led  to  heavy  losses 
which  would  have  been  avoided  by  a strict 
adherence  to  military  considerations. 
Modern  naval  war  is  presenting  us  with 
so  many  new  and  strange  situations  that 
an  error  of  judgment  of  this  character  is 
pardonable.  But  it  has  been  necessary 
to  point  out  for  the  future  guidance  of 
his  Majesty’s  ships  that  the  conditions 
which  prevail  when  one  vessel  of  a 


squadron  is  injured  in  a mine  field,  or  is 
exposed  to  submarine  attack,  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  occur  in  an  action, 
and  that  the  rule  of  leaving  disabled 
ships  to  their  own  resources  is  applicable 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  large  vessels  are  con- 
cerned. No  act  of  humanity,  whether  to 
friend  or  foe,  should  lead  to  a neglect  of 
the  proper  precautions  and  dispositions 
of  war,  and  no  measures  can  be  taken  to 
save  life  which  prejudice  the  military  sit- 
uation.” 

Nevertheless  this  event  which  I have 
just  cited,  as  it  illustrates  excellently  the 
process  of  submarine  war,  did  not  lead 
to  the  retreat  of  the  allied  cruisers  from 
the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  There 
still  remained  somewhere  upon  the  sea 
German  vessels  that  must  be  captured  or 
locked  up  completely  before  our  cruisers 
could  abandon  their  lookout  posts,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  spring  of  1915. 
Little  by  little  they  gave  place  to  boats 
of  much  weaker  scantling  which  pre- 
viously had  been  policing  the  coastal  wa- 
ters. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  substitution 
took  place  German  submarines  enlarged 
the  field  of  their  operations  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  objectives.  The  attack  on 
vessels  of  war,  however  tempting  and  ad- 
vantageous it  might  be,  carried  certain 
risks:  the  attack  on  ships  of  commerce, 
at  that  time  without  any  means  of  de- 
fense, yielded  more  substantial  results 
and  was  less  risky.  The  volume  of  traffic 


between  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  the  transport  and  supply  of 
the  British  Army  and  for  the  quantities 
of  goods  that  France  was  obliged  to  ask 
from  England,  furnished  targets  much 
easier  to  hit  as,  curiously,  suspicion — so 
repugnant  to  their  professional  honesty — 
had  scarcely  entered  the  minds  of  mer- 
chant ship  captains  concerning  a system 
of  warfare  preferring  defenseless  victims. 

Besides,  there  was  no  need  for  the  sub- 
marines to  expend  in  these  attacks  their 
precious  torpedoes  which  they  could  re- 
serve to  use  against  armed  ships.  A 
simple  summons  by  gun  fire  was  enough 
to  halt  inoffensive  cargo  ships  to  be  sunk, 
if  the  pirate  did  not  prefer,  after  a sham 
visit,  to  blow  them  up  with  bombs  placed 
by  hand. 

The  Field  of  Submarine  Ravages  Grows. 

The  first  care  of  the  Allies  was  nat- 
urally the  Straits  of  Dover,  whose  free- 
dom was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  Army. 
Barriers  of  nets  or  mines  had  been  placed 
as  well  as  possible  to  give  a relative  tran- 
quillity in  these  quarters.  At  the  same 
time  submarine  activity  spread  out  upon 
more  distant  fields.  Our  operations  in 
the  East  brought  to  the  Mediterranean  in- 
creased traffic  in  a sea  easy  for  subma- 
rines to  navigate.  They  could  find  some- 
where in  the  entrances  to  various  narrows 
lookout  stations  particularly  fruitful;  at 
Cattaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  an  absolutely 
sure  base  of  supplies  on  friendly  terri- 
tory; in  the  East  or  among  the  Islands 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  a coast  friendly  or, 
at  least,  not  indifferent  to  gain  and  offer- 
ing facilities  unsurpassed  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean;  finally  from  plots 
long  prepared  the  organization  of  a com- 
plete system  of  supplies. 

Appearance  of  Submarines  in  America. 

Very  soon  after  a submarine  called 
“commercial”  appeared  in  America.  The 
Kaiser  tried  to  show  that  the  blockade 
with  which  he  was  shut  in  could  not 
hinder  him  from  communicating  with  the 
chiefs  of  neutral  nations,  that  he  might 
testify  to  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He 
wished  also  to  show  that  the  distance 
which  this  commercial  submarine  traveled 
could  be  passed  easily  later  on  by  a fight- 
ing submarine,  if  circumstances. 

At  once  a caress,  a bluff  and  a threat. 
That  is  his  method. 

Necessity  for  the  Allies  to  Face  in  All 
Directions  at  the  Same  Time. 

However,  all  maritime  activity,  both 
military  and  commercial,  of  the  Allies  is 
attacked  wherever  it  is.  We  must  face 
this  attack  everywhere  and  use  all  means. 
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© Underwood  & Underwood. 

A FRENCH  TORPEDO  BOAT  DESTROYER,  FROM  A RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN 


ABROAD,  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE. 


Without  neglecting  the  researches  of 
inventors  we  must  not  hypnotize  our- 
selves with  dreams,  we  must  continue  to 
do  what  can  perhaps  be  done  imme- 
diately. 

We  must  provide  merchant  ships  with 
weapons  of  defense  and  protect  them  by 
convoy.  We  must  try  to  render  the  sea 
untenable  for  submarines  by  organizing 
patrols  so  closely  ranged  that  each  time  a 
U-boat  appears  on  the  surface  it  will  be 
seen,  fired  on,  and,  if  possible,  rammed. 
We  must  help  to  guide  patrols  by  aerial 
lookouts  who  can  discover  the  submarine 
when  submerged.  We  must  try  to  bar 
the  roads  back  to  their  supply  bases. 
Finally,  we  must  pursue  their  supply  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  and  try  to  discover 
and  destroy  all  secondary  supply  bases 
which  may  be  accessible  to  our  attack. 

Armament  of  Merchant  Ships. 

The  idea  of  arming  merchant  ships 
with  guns  was  considered  early.  Not  to 
give  the  submerged  submarine  a worthy 
adversary,  but  that  merchantmen  might 
have  at  least  the  means  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  U-boats  which, 
wishing  to  save  torpedoes,  would  be 
tempted  to  attack  them  by  gun  fire. 

The  realization  of  this  idea,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  come  without  difficulty. 
Not  only  because  the  necessary  quantities 
of  light  artillery  were  lacking  but  also 
gunners  sufficiently  trained.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Navy,  which  could 
strip  neither  its  light  vessels  nor  cruising 
ships,  was  anxious  to  arm  with  guns  the 
patrol  boats,  yachts,  trawlers  or  tugs 
which  it  got  together  for  the  patrol  of  the 
sea.  Factories  worked  overtime,  but  al- 
most the  whole  product  of  the  metal 
trades  was  absorbed  by  the  army  whose 
enormous  requirements  I need  not  detail 
here. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  armament  of 
merchant  ships  is  completed  it  can  be 
perfected,  its  power  can  be  increased  as 
we  obtain  new  resources.  Already  these 
vessels  and  their  brave  crews  are  no 
longer  easy  prey  that  a mere  threat  can 
reduce.  A number  of  engagements 
crowned  with  success,  reported  during  the 
last  few  months,  bear  witness  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  situation. 

Patrols  and  Convoys. 

To  this  self-protection  is  joined,  as 
far  as  possible,  outside  protection  of  pa- 
trol boats  escorting  single  vessels  or  con- 
voys exercising  a preventive  watchfulness 
in  regions  which  they  must  traverse.  To 
reduce  the  necessarily  great  number  of 
patrol  boats  we  have  not  hesitated  to  es- 
tablish, on  the  most  frequented  routes, 
convoys  whose  course  and  destination, 
variable  and  unforeseen,  are  communi- 


cated to  the  commander  of  the  group 
only  after  his  convoy  is  already  at  sea. 
In  the  same  way  we  endeavor  to  join  to 
the  patrol  boats  an  escort  of  seaplanes 
or,  better,  of  dirigibles  which,  hovering 
around  the  convoy,  can  discover  the  sub- 
marine, sometimes  even  attack  it  by 
bombs  set  to  burst  at  certain  depth  below 
the  surface. 

For  these  last  weapons,  indeed,  all  the 
material  had  to  be  created  and  tested  and 
the  personnel  trained.  Who  will  not  see 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  face  when 
the  cream  of  our  personnel,  either  aero- 
nauts, mechanics  or  artillerists,  had  all 
been  taken  for  so  many  different  services 
on  land  as  well  as  at  sea? 

Patrols. 

For  patrol  service  the  number  of  de- 
stroyers and  torpedo  boats  that  we  could 
spare  from  squadrons  and  local  defense 
are  clearly  insufficient.  We  may  even 
add  that  our  coast  torpedo  boats  were 
much  too  lightly  armed,  as  far  as  guns 
go,  for  any  useful  effect.  Besides,  they 
had  too  little  endurance  to  make  a cruise 
of  any  length  and  in  bad  weather. 

Special  Anti-Submarine  Vessels. 

In  reality  we  lacked  vessels  exactly 
fitted  for  this  work,  as  did  all  naval 
powers.  Under  the  names  of  sloops-of- 
war,  gunboats,  dispatch  vessels,  we  un 
dertook  to  build  quickly  ships  of  from 
350  to  1,250  tons  with  steam  engines  or 
internal  combustion  motors,  armed  with 
guns  from  6-inch  to  one-pounders  and 
with  speed  enough  and  good  enough  nau- 
tical qualities.  But  the  shipyards,  both 
of  our  Allies  and  at  home,  were  crowded 
with  work.  Indeed,  several  of  them  had 
partly  been  devoted  to  the  needs  of  land 
warfare.  Furthermore,  material  was 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  In  reality  a com- 


paratively small  number  of  these  subma- 
rine chasers  could  be  built  and  armed, 
and  we  had  to  inspect  many  vessels  al- 
ready built  to  find  those  that  could  be 
converted  to  this  necessary  service. 

Trawlers  and  Yachts. 

Attention  was  fixed  on  steam  trawlers, 
built  in  great  number  for  our  sea  fish- 
eries for  several  years  past,  some  of 
which  were  already  employed,  at  least 
were  used  in  the  service  of  stopping  and 
examining  vessels  and  for  mine  sweeping 
on  our  coasts.  Dumpy  little  craft  of 
rugged  construction,  excellent  sea  boats 
of  tried  endurance  whose  arrangements 
lent  themselves  to  the  easy  installation  of 
light  artillery,  handy  vessels  whose  only 
failing  was  their  lack  of  speed.  Never- 
theless we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
what  we  could  get.  It  was  a good  thing, 
also,  to  find  on  many  of  the  boats  skip- 
pers used  to  handling  them,  who  could 
pick  up  the  more  special  military  quali- 
ties. 

We  commandeered  and  bought  every- 
thing which  seemed  to  have  the  necessary 
qualities  for  use  in  such  service.  At  the 
same  time  larger  yachts  were  sought,  but 
with  these,  while  the  speed  was  generally 
satisfactory,  the  construction  was  often 
too  light,  and  their  steadiness  and  en- 
durance at  sea  left  much  to  desire.  Nev- 
ertheless we  arranged  it  by  assigning  each 
one  to  the  function  she  could  fill  in  the 
different  services.  A total  of  more  than 
500  was  thus  added  to  the  war  fleet. 

Insufficient  Number. 

The  effort  was  made  and  though  this 
total  I have  mentioned  may  seem  large, 
it  is  clearly  insufficient.  Who  does  not 
see  the  vast  number  of  lookouts  we  must 
have  to  make  good  the  condition  that 
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every  time  a submarine  comes  to  the  sur- 
face it  may  be  within  range  of  a gun? 

American  Help. 

American  cooperation  raises  new  and 
great  hopes  on  this  point.  America,  with 
its  enormous  stretch  of  coast  line,  is  rich 
in  small  vessels  of  all  sorts — trawlers, 
yachts  and  tugs.  Its  shipyards,  splen- 
didly organized  and  abundantly  provided 
with  materials,  are  capable  of  building 
with  all  the  fabled  speed  of  American 
work. 

Anti-Mine  Layers. 

Not  only  must  we  think  of  the  patrol 
of  the  sea,  but  the  constant,  minute  and 
close  watch  of  the  entrances  to  our  ports 
is  more  necessary  than  ever.  Germany 
has  developed — and  will  develop  to  still 
larger  proportions — the  work  of  her  sub- 
marine mine  layers.  This  work,  almost 
without  danger  for  the  operator,  neces- 
sitates on  the  side  of  the  defense  active 
and  methodical  vigilance,  almost  con- 
tinual sweeping  by  vessels  strong  enough 
and  handy  enough,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  seaworthy  that  the  work  may 
go  on  in  almost  any  weather  and  with 
sufficient  speed.  Harbor  tugs — even  bet- 
ter, seagoing  tugs — are  well  adapted  to 
take  up  this  duty.  Our  mine  sweepers 
have  had  their  trials.  They  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  We  must 
sweep  and  clear  our  channels  even  more 
frequently  than  ever.  It  is  one  task 
which  is  imposed  with  a most  pressing 
necessity  that  supplies  from  overseas  may 
increase.  To  combat  submarine  warfare 
not  one  of  the  resources  of  the  belligerent 
countries  can  be  neglected,  but  each  one 


must  be  turned  to  its  maximum  output 
and  used  to  the  best  advantage  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  war. 

Nets  and  Lookouts. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  our  defen- 
sive means  there  remains  only  to  speak 
of  nets  and  of  lookouts  and  listening 
posts.  Understand  that  on  these  subjects 
I must  observe  a close  discretion,  particu- 
larly concerning  nets.  I can  here  speak 
neither  of  their  disposition  nor  of  the 
narrow  channels  or  harbors  that  they  are 
destined  to  close  or  to  protect;  still  less 
of  the  means  employed  to  signal  to  the 
allied  vessels  to  kep  them  from  the  hos- 
tile submarines.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  with  the  improvements  of  detail 
which  each  day’s  experience  shows,  the 
results  obtained  demonstrate  that  these 
installations  should  be  continued  with 
obstinate  perseverance  whatever  efforts 
they  require.  I can  compare  the  lookouts 
and  listening  posts  established  in  the 
trenches  to  the  service  rendered  by  aerial 
lookouts,  whether  seaplanes  or  dirigibles. 

Resume  and  Conclusion. 

The  sketch  which  I have  just  given,  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  doctrine  and  methods 
of  war  of  our  enemies,  on  the  other  of 
the  means  employed  by  the  Allies  to  tri- 
umph, permit  me  now  to  conclude. 

Though  a Serious  Situation,  Perseverance 
and  Firmness  Make  Results  Certain. 

The  situation  is  serious,  but  it  is  far 
from  realizing  the  mad  hopes  of  the  en- 
emy. The  Allies,  whom  he  counted  on 
strangling,  breathe  freely.  Surprised  by 


a manner  of  war,  the  thought  of  which 
international  conventions  had  forbidden, 
without  material  means  appropriate  for 
such  a strife  as  was  imposed,  they  have 
taken  up  the  work,  found  the  method, 
created  the  weapons,  brought  together  the 
material.  Each  day,  thanks  to  the  dif- 
ferent means  employed,  the  power  of  the 
offensive  grows,  while  faithful  unto  death 
to  their  professional  duty,  the  vessels  of 
commerce  continue  to  transport  across  the 
oceans  troops,  provisions  and  supplies  of 
every  kind.  The  end  of  the  submarine 
war  is  certain.  Already  a few  German 
papers  sound  its  knell,  and  it  is  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  situation  is  seen 
in  this  cheering  light  that  a new  adver- 
sary, armed  for  the  right,  raises  itself  be- 
fore this  sea  brigandage,  bringing  to  the 
struggle  all  the  moral  force  of  its  mag- 
nificent disinterestedness,  all  the  power 
of  its  arms,  all  the  weight  of  its  immense 
industrial  resources,  all  the  ingenuity 
and  boldness  of  its  spirit  of  invention. 
What  more  do  we  need  to  conquer? 

Confidence  and  perseverance  to  im- 
prove and  increase  material  of  every  kind 
whose  necessity  our  experience  has 
shown.  To  stretch  again  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  meshes  of  nets  in  which  we  will 
finally  strangle  our  enemy.  Certainly 
the  invisibility  has  created  between  the 
defense  and  attack  a disproportion  of  ef- 
fort which  it  may  appear  a priori  impos- 
sible to  face.  Impossible  is  not  French 
— still  less  is  it  American.  We  must  ac- 
cept the  situation  as  it  is  known,  face 
it  with  all  the  energy  of  firm  and  proud 
people  and  all  the  material  resources  of 
great  nations.  To  know  how  to  look  at 
danger  is  already  to  have  half  conquered. 
Perseverance  and  firmness  will  achieve 
the  victory  of  justice  and  right. 


War-Bred  Socialism 

Whether  it  Will  Be  Checked  in  America  Depends  on  Attitude  of  Big  Industry 

By  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands 


OUR  war  conditions  now  require 
<uprenie  collective  effort,  and  that, 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent, 
means  socialism.  We  have  found  that  in 
war  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
breaks  down  because  extraordinary  de- 
mands are  precipitated  upon  moderate 
supply.  Prices  soar,  and  that  means  dis- 
turbances and  readjustments  for  every 
kind  of  labor  and  industry  and  for  com- 
merce. 

We  could  not  wait  long  enough,  upon 
entering  the  war,  for  the  usual  effect  of 
increased  demand,  namely,  increased  pro- 
duction, to  restore  the  price  levels.  There- 


fore, in  the  stress  of  war,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  over  plants  or  control 
prices,  unless  the  desired  results  of  rea- 
sonable prices  can  be  obtained  by  un- 
derstanding with  the  producers.  When  I 
say  reasonable  prices  I mean  reasonable 
prices  not  only  for  the  government  but 
for  the  public.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  a country  can  successfully  prosecute 
a war,  even  though  it  obtains  its  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices,  if  its  industrial 
forces  at  home  are  upset  by  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Increasing  prices  invariably 
mean  a ferment  of  labor  troubles  which, 
in  turn,  materially  impair  the  military 


strength  of  a nation  at  the  front.  The 
laborer  is  bound  to  compare  the  amount 
which  a dollar  of  his  wages  will  buy  to- 
day with  what  it  would  buy  a month  and 
a year  ago.  He  has  to  do  this;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  contend  all  the  time  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  power  of  his  wages. 
If  things  go  up  in  price  his  wages  must 
go  up,  too. 

We  must  avoid  such  a race  between 
prices  and  wages  by  keeping  prices  down, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  conserving  all 
our  present  industrial  strength  for  war 
purposes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  States  after  the 
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war  in  its  international  trade  relations. 
If  we  do  not  avoid  such  a race  between 
prices  and  wages  bodi  will  increase 
steadily  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  our 
wage  level  will  be  above  that  of  the  other 
belligerent  countries  in  which  there  has 
been  better  control.  And  the  country 
with  the  highest  wage  level  will  then  be 
at  a disadvantage.  Its  cost  of  production 
of  all  commodities  will  be  above  that  of 
the  other  countries,  which  will  put  it  out 
of  the  running  in  any  competition  in  its 
own  markets  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  And  the  high  wage  level  will  also 
bring  an  influx  of  labor  which  the  coun- 
try will  not  be  able  to  handle. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  de- 
mands that  a proper  price  level  shall  be 
maintained  by  government  regulation, 
and  this,  of  course,  involves  a form  of 
state  socialism. 

Thus  far  the  administration  has 
sought  by  mobilizing  its  industries  and 
by  inviting  their  chiefs  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  great  coordinating  commit- 
tees in  connection  with  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  conscript  by  a friendly 
process  these  interests  in  the  service  of 
the  Republic.  This  method  has  succeeded 
so  far  as  some  of  the  products  are  con- 
cerned. For  example,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  principles  of  competitive 
bidding  would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  the  sixteen  great 
army  cantonments,  each  of  them  intended 
to  be  a city  of  40,000  soldiers.  The  risk 
in  a market  of  rising  prices  for  construc- 
tion material  would  have  been  too  great 
for  the  contracting  builders  to  name  rea- 
sonable terms  for  their  work.  But  the 
mobilized  lumber  interests  rose  to  the 
emergency  patriotically,  took  a survey  of 
the  whole  lumber  situation  of  the  country, 
and  then  voluntarily  named  the  reason- 
able price  of  from  $20  to  $23  a thousand 
feet,  a figure  very  slightly  above  normal. 
The  result  is  that  the  work  on  the  can- 
tonments has  gone  on  with  marvelous 
rapidity  and  certainty. 

The  coal  and  iron  interests  have  not 
responded  so  patriotically.  The  pre-war 
price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  from 
$1.10  to  $1.40  a ton.  Since  then  miners’ 
wages  have  been  somewhat  increased, 
enough  perhaps  to  add  25  cents  to  the 
cost  of  production.  The  cost  of  materials 
used  in  the  mines  has  increased  some- 
what and  higher  coal  prices  were  to  be 
expected,  naturally.  But  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  on  normal  supply,  accompa- 
nied by  car  shortage  which  imoeded  dis- 
tribution and  deliveries,  forced  the  price 
of  a part  of  the  coal  supply,  uncontracted 
for,  up  to  $5  and  $6  a ton  at  the  mines. 


The  factories  became  alarmed  and  bid 
acutely  against  each  other.  Then  the 
coal  operators  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  National  Council  of  Defense  and  they 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  doing  a 
patriotic  thing  in  naming  $3  as  a fair 
price  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

If  they  had  been  wise,  if  their  notion 
of  patriotism  had  coincided  more  closely 
with  public  opinion,  they  would  have 
named  a price  nearer  $2  than  $3.  Such 
a price  would  have  made  ample  allow- 
ance for  increased  cost  and  extraordi- 
nary conditions  and  afforded  a liberal 
profit.  The  price  is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to 
the  public  and  it  probably  will  be  neces- 
sary to  commandeer  the  mines  or  their 
output,  or,  through  both  national  and 
state  agencies,  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  in 
both  interstate  and  state  commerce,  thus 
placing  the  mines  in  the  group  of  public- 
ly regulated  industries  along  with  the 
railroads,  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
and  the  gas  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies.  In  any  event  the  country  has 
been  forced  a step  nearer  to  socialism  by 
the  action  of  the  coal  men  and  we  are 
bound  to  come  out  of  the  war  with  a 
great  many  more  industries  publicly  reg- 
ulated than  we  had  in  the  beginning. 

The  matter  of  commandeering  opens 
up  a new  question.  Before  the  war,  if 
you  had  asked  me  whether  the  govern- 
ment had  power  to  commandeer  prop- 
erties and  plants  for  public  as  well  as 
for  government  use,  I should  have  said 
no.  But  now,  in  wartime,  the  strength 
of  the  nation’s  military  forces  at  the 
front  depends  so  much  on  the  virility 
and  welfare  of  all  the  people  at  home 
that  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
courts  would  uphold  the  government  in 
commandeering  a public  necessity  as  a 
legitimate  war  measure  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  care  of  the  people. 

But  that  is  a digression.  Now  as  to 
steel — but  first  let  me  say  that  apparent- 
ly the  copper  and  aluminum  interests 
have  dealt  fairly  with  the  government 
by  giving  it  prices  much  below  the  mar- 
ket of  the  day.  But  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  have  not,  thus  far,  shown  any 
such  disposition  of  helpfulness.  On  the 
contrary,  the  indications  are  that  they 
are  demanding,  or  will  demand,  more 
than  double  the  pre-war  prices.  If  so, 
the  government  will  have  to  deal  sum- 
marily with  them,  not  only  in  its  own 
interest  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

It  depends  upon  the  leaders  of  these 
industries  as  well  as  upon  the  coal  men 
and  all  other  big  producers  of  necessities 
whether  this  country  will  be  permanently 
socialized  after  the  war.  It  remains  for 


them  to  fix,  as  they  may  and  can,  reason- 
able and  just  prices  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  applying  collective 
force.  If  there  is  any  statesmanship  in 
these  industries  able  to  control  the  pro- 
ducers they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  main- 
taining a fair  and  stable  price  level,  not- 
withstanding the  temptation  of  the  hour 
and  the  times  offered  by  the  present 
plight  of  humanity.  If  they  yield  to  this 
temptation,  if  they  attempt  to  charge  “all 
the  traffic  will  bear,”  either  the  govern- 
ment will  take  them  all  over  or  they  will 
have  labor  rushing  in  to  share  with  them 
the  spoils  and  they  will  have  a lofty  wage 
level  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce 
when  the  price  level  falls  as  a matter  of 
course  at  the  end  of  the  war.  No  industry 
taken  over  by  the  government  will  ever 
go  back  to  private  ownership. 

An  interesting  question  more  or  less 
relevant  to  all  this  is  what  is  to  become 
of  the  Sherman  law.  That  law  is  based 
on  competition  and  on  the  theory  that  in- 
creased prices  resulting  from  increased 
demands  will  be  followed  by  increased 
production,  which  in  turn  lowers  the 
prices,  and  that  thus  in  the  long  run  an 
equilibrium  is  maintained.  This  law  is 
enforced  largely  by  provisions  which 
penalize  agreements  between  producers 
tending  to  stabilize  or  increase  prices. 
When  extraordinary  demands  are  im- 
posed on  existing  supplies,  as  at  present, 
the  government,  with  a view  to  mobiliz- 
ing its  transportation  facilities  and  its 
commodities,  thus  increasing  both  effi- 
ciency and  volume,  has  been  compelled 
to  deal  with  each  industry  collectively 
and  to  urge  it  to  combine  for  such  higher 
efficiency  and  greater  output.  This 
necessarily  involves  understandings  and 
agreements  between  railroads  and  pro- 
ducers regarded  as  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man law  in  normal  times. 

For  example,  the  coal  operators  met 
at  the  invitation  of  the  government  and 
discussed  prices,  a thing  they  hardly 
would  have  dared  to  do  before  the  war. 
And  as  to  the  railroads,  the  government, 
by  law,  has  authorized  the  appointment 
of  an  executive  committee  by  all  the  roads 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  their 
energies.  This  thing  would  have  been 
open  to  suspicion,  to  say  the  least,  before 
the  war.  So,  you  see,  the  tendency  of 
war  conditions  is  to  substitute  for  penali- 
zation of  combinations  a control  and 
regulation  of  combination.  If  this  proves 
successful  and  results  to  public  advan- 
tage it  will  be  continued  after  the  war. 
And  collectivism  in  government  will  en- 
courage a regulated  collectivism  in  in- 
dustry. Reprinted,  by  Permission,  from 
the  New  York  Times. 
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A RECENT  MODEL  OF  THE  CURTISS  BIPLANE  BUILT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  IT  IS  A DOUBLE-SEATED  MACHINE 
AND  A TYPE  THAT  WILL  BE  WELL  REPRESENTED  IN  OUR  NEW  AIR  FLEET. 
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READY  FOR  A FLIGHT  IN  AN  ARMY  AEROPLANE.  IT  IS  A TWO-SEATED  MACHINE  VERY  SIMILAR  TO  THE  ONE  SHOWN  ABOVE. 

WE  NEED  SWARMS  OF  THEM  FOR  SERVICE  ABROAD. 


Commodore Thos.  Macdonough,  U.S.N. 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

“The  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  More  Nearly  Than  Any  Other  Incident  of  the 
War  of  1812,  Merits  the  Epithet  “Decisive.”— Mahan 


Thomas  macdonough  was 

the  victor  in  the  long  and  bloody 
battle  between  the  American  and 
British  fleets  on  Lake  Champlain,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1814. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  says  of  Commodore 
Macdonough:  “Down  to  the  time  of 

the  Civil  War  he  was  the  greatest  figure 
in  our  naval  history.” 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Darling, 
in  a carefully  prepared  address 
delivered  in  1904  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Vermont,  declared:  — “In 
fact,  Macdonough  alone, 
among  all  the  American  com- 
manders, is  distinguished  in 
having  commanded  the  only 
smaller  fleet  that  ever  defeated 
a larger  one.” 

Macdonough  was  descended 
from  Donoch,  brother  of  Cor- 
mac,  Lord  of  Moylburg,  and 
his  great  - grandfather  was 
Thomas  Macdonough  of  Kil- 
dare, whose  three  sons  came  to 
America  about  1730.  James, 
the  younger  son,  settled  at 
“The  Trap”  in  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware.  His  son, 

Thomas,  born  1747,  was  an 
eminent  patriot,  a major  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Continental 
Army,  a judge,  and  the  fortu- 
nate suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Vance,  of  St.  George’s  Hun- 
dred, who  became  his  wife  in 
1770,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Commodore,  born  at  “The 
Trap”  (now  Macdonough)  December  31, 
1783. 

Entering  the  Navy  as  a midship- 
man February  5,  1800,  Macdonough 
served  with  Decatur  in  the  war  with 
Tripoli.  At  the  burning  of  the  Phila- 
delphia in  Tripoli  Harbor,  February  17, 
1 804,  Macdonough  set  fire  to  her  berth 
deck  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  blazing 
ship,  jumping  with  Decatur  to  the  In- 
trepid just  as  she  was  drifting  away. 
Macdonough  was  Decatur’s  favorite 
midshipman  and  was  selected  for  firing 
the  lower  deck  because  he  had  cruised 
in  the  Philadelphia  just  prior  to  her  cap- 
ture in  1803  and,  therefore,  was  familiar 


with  the  arrangement  of  her  interior. 
Macdonough  was  a lieutenant,  1807- 

1813,  master  commandant  at  the  time 
of  his  victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
was  commissioned  as  captain  from  the 
date  of  his  achievement  September  11, 

1814.  There  was  no  commissioned 
grade  of  commodore  in  our  Navy  until 


1862,  but  the  title  was  earlier  used  to 
designate  the  commander  of  a squadron. 

Macdonough  commanded  several  of 
the  finest  ships  of  our  navy  including  the 
Guerriere,  1818-9,  and  Constitution, 
1824-5,  and  various  shore  stations.  He 
was  always  efficient,  courageous,  zealous, 
cheerful  and  popular.  In  1810-11  he 
commanded  the  merchant  brig  Gulliver 
on  a successful  voyage  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  and  Calcutta. 

While  on  the  Constitution  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  Commodore’s  health 
declined  and  he  sailed  for  home  on  the 
brig  Edwin  and  died  at  sea  November 
10,  1825. 


After  elaborate  and  fitting  funeral 
ceremonies  at  New  York  and  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
hero  of  Lake  Champlain  were  returned 
to  mother  earth,  and  rest  beside  the 
gentle  wife  beneath  a marble  shaft  in 
Riverside  cemetery,  Middletown. 

The  story  of  this  good  and  gallant 
man  is  a clear  showing  that 
most  of  the  life  of  the  naval 
officer  is  generally  a period  of 
training  for  the  supreme  event 
— which  may  never  come  and 
yet  may  come  without  warning. 
Such  was  the  preparation  and 
training  of  our  hero  and  the 
supreme  event  and  opportunity 
found  him  ready  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  readiness. 

The  study  of  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Champlain,  1814,  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  a year 
before,  1813,  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended to  every  American. 
In  the  preparation  of  this 
brief  paper  the  writer  has  ex- 
amined logs  and  manuscripts; 
many  biographies,  histories 
and  writings  of  British  and 
American  authors.  As  one 
studies  the  picture  of  this  bit- 
ter struggle  and  its  cause  and 
consequences,  the  beauty  of  it 
grows  upon  him  and  the  char- 
acters of  the  actors  stand  out 
clear  and  strong. 

Lake  Champlain  is  a part  of 
the  “Great  Pass”  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
and  Canada.  Its  waters  flow  north  from 
Fort  Ticonderoga  and  empty  into  the 
Richelieu  River  which  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Sorel.  Together  with  Lake 
George  and  the  Hudson  River  this  an- 
cient and  natural  inland  passageway 
from  New  Netherlands  to  New  France 
was  traversed  by  Indians,  Frenchmen  and 
Hollanders  and  was  a famous  battle 
ground  long  before  Britain  took  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain  for 
her  very  own.  On  Lake  Champlain  in 
October,  1776,  Benedict  Arnold  in  com- 
mand of  Continental  gallies  was  defeated 
and  Burgoyne’s  British  army  admitted 
to  the  soil  of  New  York,  only  to  be 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  FROM  AN  OLD  ENGRAVING.  THE  LARGE  VESSEL  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS  THE  BRITISH 
FLAGSHIP  CONFIANCE,  THE  MOST  FORMIDABLE  SHIP  ON  THE  LAKE 


captured  at  Saratoga  a year  later  in  one 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

In  1814  the  British  again  invaded 
New  York  State  via  Lake  Champlain 
with  a hastily  constructed  fleet  under 
Captain  Downie,  Royal  Navy,  and 
nearly  15,000  soldiers  under  General 
George  Prevost. 

The  Americans  under  Macdonough 
worked  like  madmen  in  getting  ready. 
The  genius  of  the  shipbuilder,  Henry 
Eckford,  supplied  many  of  our  ships 
on  the  Lakes,  but  the  fitments,  rigging, 
etc.,  were  placed  by  the  nimble  fingers 
of  American  sailors.  Macdonough  ar- 
rived at  Burlington  in  October,  1812, 
and  took  off  his  coat  (literally)  and  went 
to  work  to  get  the  fighting  vessels  in  con- 
dition. There  were  several  important 
engagements  on  the  lake  in  1813,  but 
they  were  mere  preludes  to  the  greater 
contest  in  September,  1814. 

Macdonough  was  made  a master  com- 
mandant, a rank  about  the  equivalent  of 
commander  in  the  Navy  of  the  present 
day.  By  this  time  he  had  gained  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  persons  for 
his  energy,  ability,  judgment  and  kind- 


liness. His  supreme  hour  was  to  come. 

In  February,  1814,  Noah  Brown  of 
New  York  engaged  to  launch  a ship  of 
24  guns  on  Lake  Champlain  in  60  days. 
He  did  better;  on  March  2 the  Saratoga’s 
timbers  were  standing  trees;  on  April  11 
she  slid  into  the  water,  less  than  one  thou- 
sand hours  from  the  first  stroke  of  the 
woodman’s  axe.  On  May  29  the  Sara- 
toga anchored  off  Plattsburg,  a fine  ship. 
Brown  did  even  better  again.  In  his 
own  words  he  tells  that  when  ordered, 
in  1814,  to  build  at  Vergennes  a brig 
to  carry  20  guns  as  soon  as  possible: 
“My  brother  Adam  Brown  started  the 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  with 
two  hundred  mechanics  and  proceeded 
on  to  Vergennes.  I forwarded  all  the 
materials  as  fast  as  possible,  and  they 
all  arrived  on  time.  The  brig  Eagle 
was  put  up  and  launched  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  after  my  brother’s  arrival 
there,  and  it  was  just  fifty-five  days 
after  the  letter  was  written  at  Washing- 
ton that  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain 
was  fought  at  Plattsburg.  My  brother 
delivered  the  brig  Eagle  to  the  fleet  five 
days  before  the  battle  was  fought.  The 


brig  Eagle  led  the  fleet  when  going  into 
action  and  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  en- 
gagement.” 

These  details  are  mentioned  as  proof 
of  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  builders 
of  wooden  ships  in  1814  when  machinery 
was  scarce  and  transportation  as  slow 
as  an  ox-cart.  Brown  also  states  that 
prior  to  building  the  Eagle  he  had  done, 
at  Vergennes,  the  following:  “Set  up  a 
ship  of  180  feet  keel,  36  foot  beam, 
which  was  finished;  nine  gun-boats  and 
a schooner,  that  was  set  up  for  a steam- 
boat; and  repaired  all  the  old  fleet.” 

Macdonough  had  fought  and  labored 
summer  and  winter.  At  last,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  September  11,  1814,  just 
a year  and  a day  after  the  victory  of 
Lake  Erie,  he  lay  in  his  flagship  Sara- 
toga with  his  little  fleet  near  the  mouth  of 
Plattsburg  Bay  awaiting  the  attack  from 
the  British  fleet.  The  bay  is  formed  by 
Cumberland  Head  jutting  out  southwest- 
erly from  the  New  York  side,  and  Crab 
Island,  some  three  miles  south  of  Platts- 
burg and  one  mile  from  shore.  The 
ships  were  anchored  with  springs  (lines 
from  the  anchor  led  to  each  quarter)  to 
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enable  the  crew  to  wind  the  ship  by  haul- 
ing in  one  of  the  lines  and  thus  avoid 
a raking  fire.  In  the  case  of  the  Sara- 
toga a kedge  was  placed  off  each  bow 
and  a line  from  each  led  to  the  stern 
of  the  ship. 

The  American  fleet:  Eagle  20,  Sara- 
toga 26,  Ticonderoga  17  and  Preble  7, 
and  ten  gallies  or  gunboats,  was  in- 
ferior in  tonnage,  men  and  metal  to  the 
British  fleet  Chub  11,  Linnet  16,  Con- 
fiance  37,  Finch  11,  and  13  gunboats..  . 

Macdonough  had  14  vessels  of  2,244 
tons,  882  men,  86  guns. 

Downie  had  16  vessels  of  2,400  tons, 
937  men,  92  guns. 

On  shore,  at  Plattsburg,  the  British 
army  of  Prevost  was  waiting  for  the 
American  fleet  to  be  smashed  before 
crushing  the  little  American  army  under 
Macomb. 

A light  breeze  blew  from  the  north 
and  the  American  vessels  swung  to  their 
anchors,  heading  to  the  north.  The 
British  vessels  were  seen  about  8 A.  M., 
through  the  trees  on  Cumberland  Head, 
to  be  approaching. 


Macdonough  knelt  on  the  deck  with 
his  officers  and  men  around  him  and 
repeated  the  prayer  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  said  before  a battle  at  sea. 

The  engagement  began  shortly  before 
9 A.  M.  The  smash  and  crash  was  ter- 
rific. The  Confiance  anchored  some  350 
yards  from  the  Saratoga.  A rooster,  un- 
afraid of  the  din,  flew  up  into  the  Amer- 
ican flagship’s  rigging,  flapped  his  wings 
and  crowed  loudly  and  defiantly.  The 
men  answered  with  cheers  and  laughter, 
thinking  it  a good  omen. 

One  heavy  broadside  from  the  Con- 
fiance  killed  or  wounded  nearly  40  men 
on  the  Saratoga.  Downie  was  killed  by 
a gun  of  his  own  dismounted  by  a shot 
from  the  Saratoga. 

The  Chub  surrendered,  then  the 
Finch.  The  Eagle  shifted  position,  leav- 
ing the  flagship  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Confiance  and  Linnet.  Macdonough 
had  been  working  at  the  guns  like  a 
bluejacket.  Twice  his  ship  was  set  on 
fire  by  hot  shot  from  the  Confiance. 
The  starboard  side  and  battery  of  the 
Saratoga  was  smashed  and  useless,  and 


when  the  last  gun  broke  its  bolt  and 
in  the  recoil  flew  down  the  hatchway, 
Macdonough  seemed  helpless;  but  he 
dropped  his  stern  anchor,  cut  his  cable, 
swung  to  his  hedges,  and  brought  his 
uninjured  port  battery  closer  to  the 
weakened  British  flagship  and  forced 
her  surrender  in  a few  minutes — at  about 
11.00  A.  M.,  thus  snatching  victory  from 
what  seemed  certain  defeat.  The  brig 
Linnet  surrendered  at  11.20  A.  M.,  the 
action  having  lasted  nearly  two  hours 
and  a half.  The  British  gunboats  es- 
caped, as  the  Americans  were  needed  to 
keep  the  wounded  ships  from  sinking. 

When  the  four  British  officers,  Pring, 
McGhie,  Hicks  and  Robertson,  tendered 
their  swords  to  Macdonough,  the  com- 
modore bowed  and  said:  “Gentlemen, 
return  your  swords  into  your  scabbards 
and  wear  them.  You  are  worthy  of 
them.” 

The  victory  was  won  with  52  killed 
and  58  wounded  of  the  Americans;  84 
killed  and  110  wounded  on  the  British 
side.  These  were  the  official  records. 
The  actual  losses  were  probably  not  less 


A SWORD  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  NOW  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT^  . ^ 

This  weapon  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  swordmaker’s  art.  It  is  a little  claymore,  beautifully  etched  with  the  four  standards L®* ac^wa's 
and  the  bagpipe  and  has  a copper  scabbard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  a subaltern  of  a Highland  Regiment,  who  was  wounded  on  the  Confiance,  was 

carried  ashore  and  died  in  the  home  of  a hospitable  clergyman  at  Plattsburg 
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than  twice  these  conservative  figures. 

The  Saratoga  had  28  killed  and  29 
wounded — -the  Confiance  50  killed  and 
60  wounded.  The  rigging  was  so  cut 
up  that  not  a mast  was  able  to  bear  a 
sail.  The  Confiance  fired  too  high.  She 
had  over  105  round  shot  in  her  hull, 
while  the  Saratoga  had  55. 

Congress  gave  Macdonough  a vote 
of  thanks  by  name,  and  gold  medals 
to  Macdonough,  Master  Commandant 
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Harley  of  the  Eagle,  and  Lieutenant 
Cassin  of  the  Ticonderoga;  three  month’s 
pay  was  voted  to  the  enlisted  men. 

Vermont  presented  a tract  of  land  on 
Cumberland  Head  overlooking  Platts- 
burg  Bay.  New  York  granted  him  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Cayuga 
County.  Delaware  gave  an  elegant 
sword.  Gifts  and  honors  were  showered 
upon  Macdonough. 

In  the  Navy  the  Battle  of  Lake  Cham- 


plain is  placed  among  its  highest  claims 
to  glory. 

The  consequences  were  tremendous. 
General  Prevost  made  a precipitate  re- 
treat, abandoning  artillery,  stores,  sup- 
plies and  wounded.  From  that  moment 
the  northern  frontier  was  safe  from  in- 
vasion until  the  enemy  built  another 
fleet. 

Though  on  a small  scale,  compared 
with  other  fleet  actions,  it  was  decisive. 


Flags  of  Lake  Champlain 

By  H.  C.  Washburn, 


Instructor,  United  States  Naval  Academy 


THE  RED  ENSIGN  OF  THE  CHUB,  CAPTURED  AT  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 
NOW  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  BATTLE  FLAGS  AT  THE  U.  S.  NAVAL 

ACADEMY 


IF  TRADITION  ever  lived  “in  the 
flesh,”  it  lives  in  the  trophy  flags  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  at  Annapo- 
lis, where  the  old  bunting  captured  in 
many  a sea  fight  is  a constant  inspira- 
tion to  the  young  midshipmen  whose 
duty  it  is  to  absorb  and  carry  on  the 
American  naval  tradition.  To  midship- 
men and  officers  alike  the  flag  relics  form 
a priceless  link  with  the  past,  keeping 
alive  what  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has 
called  the  memory  of  a Great  Age. 
“Treasure  it  in  your  minds,”  said  Sir 
Arthur,  “and  pass  it  on  to  your  children, 
for  the  memory  of  a Great  Age  is  the 
most  precious  treasure  that  a nation  can 
possess.  As  the  tree  is  nurtured  by  its 
own  cast  leaves,  so  it  is  with  these  dead 
men  and  vanished  days  which  may  bring 
out  another  blossoming  of  heroes,  of 
rulers  and  of  sages.” 

A century  and  more  ago,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Thomas  Macdonough  saved 
the  northern  campaign  of  1814,  defended 
the  United  States  from  invasion  by  the 
army  of  Sir  George  Prevost  and  decided 
the  question  whether  the  Great  Lakes 
and  a strip  of  territory  south  of  them 
should  belong  thenceforth  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Canada.  The  “Plattsburg 


Crisis”  of  1814  proved  that  our  mili- 
tary policy  was  wholly  futile.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  War  of  1812, 
while  Napoleon  kept  the  British  army 
campaigning  across  the  seas,  the  United 
States  had  a splendid  opportunity  to  in- 
vade Canada  or  to  prepare  its  forces  to 
resist  invasion  from  the  north.  For 


when  war  was  declared  the  British  regu- 
lars in  Canada  numbered  less  than  4,500 
effectives  and  this  number  was  not  in- 
creased until  the  summer  of  1814. 

In  August,  1814,  with  Napoleon 
“banished”  to  the  island  of  Elba,  Well- 
ington’s veterans  were  taken  to  Canada 
and  in  September,  under  General  Pre- 


THE  WHITE  ENSIGN  OF  THE  CONFIANCE,  DOWNIE’S  FLAGSHIP,  AND  THE  BLUE  ENSIGN  OF  THE  GALLANT  LINNET,  BOTH  TAKEN 

IN  MACDONOUGH’S  VICTORY 
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vost,  marched  over  our  border,  14,000 
strong.  The  entire  force  of  American 
troops  ready  to  resist  them  was  an  ill- 
assorted  brigade  of  2,500  men.  Of 
these  men,  1,500  were  regulars;  the  rest 
were  untrained  militia  and  volunteers 
who  had  joined  at  the  last  moment — be- 
tween September  4 and  September  11, 
the  day  of  the  battle.  Had  Macdonough 
not  won  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain 
(and  his  force  was  inferior  to  the  Brit- 
ish) the  army  of  Prevost  would  have 
penetrated  to  Crown  Point,  if  not  to 
Albany. 

This  is  conceded  by  Admiral  Mahan; 
it  was  conceded  by  the  American  general 
at  Plattsburg,  Macomb.  Yet  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  Macomb’s  force 
actually  stopped  the  14,000  veterans  of 
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Torres  Vedras  and  Vittoria  on  the  line 
of  the  Saranac — 1,500  regulars  and 
1,000  raw  militia  stopping  14,000  of 
Wellington’s  regulars! 

How  did  Macdonough’s  victory — won 
“by  a hair” — save  the  situation?  Sim- 
ply for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  Mac- 
donough thereby  gained  control  of  the 
long,  narrow  lake  of  Champlain,  the 
British  army’s  line  of  communications — 
the  road  running  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  flanked  by  dense  forests — was 
cut,  and  the  only  thing  Prevost  could  do 
was  to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Canada. 

The  Macdonough  tradition  is  a tra- 
dition of  forethought  in  preparation  for 
battle.  This  is  shown  in  his  “winding” 
of  the  Saratoga  (turning  her  end  for 


end)  to  present  her  fresh  broadside  at 
the  crisis  of  the  battle;  it  is  a tradition 
of  “never  say  die” — however  superior  in 
force  the  enemy  may  be;  it  is  a tradi- 
tion of  coolness  and  quickness,  of  sound 
decision  in  the  heat  of  battle;  a tradition 
of  insistence  upon  victory  when  every- 
thing seems  to  be  going  wrong. 

This  tradition  of  Macdonough  is  kept 
alive,  in  tangible  form,  by  the  British 
ensigns  captured  from  three  of  the  four 
ships  that  Downie  led  into  battle.  There 
is  no  flag  of  the  Finch  in  the  Navy’s 
collection  but  the  ensigns  of  the  flag- 
ship Confiance  (white),  of  the  gallant 
Linnet  (blue),  and  of  the  unfortunate 
Chub  (red)  speak  eloquently  of  Thomas 
Macdonough  and  his  gallant  fight.  The 
same  spirit  lives  in  the  Navy  to-day. 


Rear  Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  1827-1917 

An  Appreciation 

By  Rober  i M.  Thompson 


Rear  admiral  Ste- 
phen BLEECKER 
- L U C E is  dead,  and  so 
the  last  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  navy  is  broken.  He  died 
at  Newport  on  July  28,  full  of 
years  and  honors.  Of  all  the 
great  names  borne  upon  the  rolls 
of  our  naval  history,  none  de- 
serves a higher  place  than  that  of 
Stephen  B.  Luce. 

As  boy  and  man  he  was  hand- 
some of  feature,  finely  formed,  of 
graceful  carriage,  with  a mind 
singularly  alert  and  penetrating, 
a gift  of  humor  which  always 
found  something  to  make  bearable 
the  worst  situation,  a habit  of 
command  that  insured  prompt 
and  willing  obedience;  at  a time 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  all  naval 
officers  to  be  seamen  there  was 
no  finer  seaman  than  he. 

To  his  devoted  wife,  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  his  myriad  friends,  espe- 
cially to  the  Naval  Academy 
classes  from  ’66  to  ’69,  his  loss  is 
irreparable. 

His  life  was  one  of  accom- 
plishment. He  served  honorably 
during  the  Civil  War,  so  that  at 
its  close,  when  Admiral  David 
D ixon  Porter  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, he  selected  Luce  from  the 

..  . l-rom  a dayuerrotype 

many  distinguished  young  ofh-  midshipman  luce  in  1842,  when  nineteen  years 
cers  who  had  been  associated  old— young,  ardent  and  charming 


with  him,  to  be  Commandant  of 
Midshipmen. 

At  a time  when  seamanship 
was  the  leading  study  for  young 
naval  officers,  Luce’s  Seamanship 
was  the  universal  textbook.  It  is 
no  slur  on  the  long  line  of  able 
commandants  who  succeeded  him 
to  say  that  no  one  surpassed  him, 
for  perfection  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Every  midshipman  knew 
that  the  commandant  was  his 
friend,  but  a friend  who  somehow 
made  you  obey  the  law  and  obey 
it  willingly;  if  you  were  doing 
wrong  you  shrank  from  meeting 
him;  if  you  were  doing  right  you 
were  sure  of  his  approval.  As- 
sociated with  him  was  a group 
of  young  officers  fresh  from  the 
war,  full  of  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty to  the  service,  old  in  expe- 
rience but  young  in  years,  a con- 
stellation of  stars  which  included 
John  G.  Walker,  Sampson,  Dew- 
ey, Meade,  Selfridge,  Phythian, 
Barnes  and  Robert  F.  Bradford, 
but  leading  them  all  “first  in  the 
hearts  of  the  midshipmen”  was 
Stephen  B.  Luce. 

He  was  father  of  the  Naval 
War  College  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other,  more  than  even 
to  Admiral  Harry  Taylor,  is  due 
the  development  of  that  institu- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  to 
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prepare  our  naval  officers  for  the  higher  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. He  originated  the  naval  apprentice  system  and  hun- 
dreds of  old  apprentices  are  mourning  him  today.  But,  great 
as  were  his  accomplishments  he  will  best  be  remembered  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  others. 

Luce’s  greatest  work  was  done  in  the  weary  years  of  stagna- 
tion after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  promotion  was 
stopped,  when  the  old  ships  wore  out,  without  new  ones  being 
provided  to  replace  them,  when  our  officers  saw  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  extending  their  navies,  creating  new 
types  of  ships,  new  weapons,  and  benefitting  in  every  way  by 
the  experience  of  our  war,  while  we  had  no  new  ships,  no  new 
guns,  no  new  material  of  any  kind.  Without  specializing  in 
any  branch,  he  inspired  the  workers  in  every  branch.  By  per- 
sonal example,  by  precept,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  own  lofty 
character  he  kept  alive  in  the  young  men,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader,  their  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  navy.  Their  ships  were  old  fashioned  and  obsolete,  but 
they  were  kept  in  such  faultless  condition  as  made  them  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  the  older  officers  of  other  services 
that  came  in  contact  with  them.  Without  ships,  without  guns, 
without  opportunity  for  service,  they  yet  managed  to  acquire 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  other 
navies,  so  that  when  Congress  at  last  decided  to  begin  the 
building  of  the  new  navy,  naval  officers  were  prepared  to  fur- 
nish expert  assistance  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  required. 
When  the  steel  companies  protested  that  the  navy  was  speci- 
fying steel  of  qualities  it  was  impossible  to  produce,  naval 


/'.  H.  Childs 

THE  FACE  OF  A MAN  WHO  HAS  LED  ALONG  GOOD  ROADS  TO 
GREAT  DEEDS  AND  GREAT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


E.  C.  Coveil 


LOOK  AT  HIS  PICTURE  AND  SEE  HOW  CLEAN  LIVING  AND 
HIGH  ENDEAVOR  HAVE  CARRIED  ON  THE  LINES  OF  THE 
YOUNGER  FACE. 

officers  went  into  their  works  and  showed  them  how  to  produce 
it;  when  engines  and  boilers  were  demanded  of  higher  effi- 
ciency than  had  yet  been  produced,  naval  officers  helped  solve 
the  problem;  when  electrical  equipment  was  called  for,  grad- 
uates of  the  Naval  Academy  were  found  amongst  the  leaders 
in  every  electrical  company.  All  of  these  men  looked  up  to 
Stephen  B.  Luce  as  the  father  of  the  Navy  and  as  their  leader 
and  inspirer. 

He  has  gone,  but  his  works  remain.  “Shall  we  ever  look 
upon  his  like  again?” 

Study  the  pictures  that  Sea  Power  prints  to-day.  Look  at 
the  young,  ardent,  charming  boy  of  nineteen,  see  how  nature 
shaped  him  to  be  a leader.  Study  the  other  pictures  and  see 
how  good  living  and  high  endeavor,  “plain  living  and  high 
thinking,”  have  carried  on  the  lines  of  the  younger  face.  The 
one  is  the  face  of  a man  born  to  lead,  the  other  is  the  face 
of  a man  who  has  led,  along  good  roads  to  great  deeds  and 
great  accomplishments. 

In  the  Chapel  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  a window  to  the 
great  Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter,  who  was  Superintendent 
when  Luce  was  Commandant  of  Midshipmen.  There  is  a 
window  to  Sampson,  that  knightly  leader  “sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,”  there  will  be  a window  to  Dewey,  who  for  so  long 
has  been  “the  Admiral  of  the  Navy.”  Brothers  of  Annapolis, 
let  us  at  once  organize  and  see  to  it  that  the  memory  of  Stephen 
B.  Luce  is  preserved  by  a proper  memorial  in  the  great  school 
for  which  he  did  so  much,  as  it  will  always  be  preserved  in 
the  memories  of  the  men  who  loved  and  respected  him. 


The  Hydrographic  Office 

Importance  of  Modern  Charts  and  Sailing 
Directions  to  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine 


By  Wendell  M.  Whiting 


them 


TALES  have  been  told  of  famous 
sea  captains  of  the  old  days,  who 
could  not  read  or  write,  hav- 
ing sailed  their  ships  through  fog  and 
storm  for  many  years  without  a serious 
mishap.  All  that  they  relied  upon  was 
a natural,  inborn  instinct  to  carry 
to  safety  over  the  seven  seas. 

Christopher  Columbus  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
landed  at  the  island  of  San  Sal- 
vador on  October  14,  1492.  He 
had  no  pilot  to  guide  him,  and 
no  charts,  maps  or  nautical 
books  to  rely  upon. 

To-day  Uncle  Sam  cannot 
well  afford  to  take  such  chances 
and  there  is  no  need  of  doing 
so.  Modem  methods  of  navi- 
gation include  and  demand  not 
only  the  best  trained  and  edu- 
cated officers  and  seamen  but 
the  most  accurate  nautical  in- 
struments, charts,  sailing  direc- 
tions and  books  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  would  be  poor  policy 
to  risk  a fifteen-million  dollar 
battleship  with  a navigator  who 
could  not  read  or  write  and 
without  a chart  showing  all  of 
the  dangers  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Exact  nautical  informa- 
tion is,  from  a military  point  of 
view,  a necessity  in  naval  war- 
fare whose  imperfection  or  in- 
sufficiency may  compromise  the 
value  of  a fleet  or  squadron. 

It  is  the  duty  and  business  of 
the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  furnish 
every  ship  of  the  United  States 
Navy  with  a complete  outfit  of 
the  latest  editions  of  charts, 
nautical  books  and  sailing  di- 
rections covering  the  cruise  that 
each  particular  ship  may  take. 

To  overcome  the  dangers  to 
which  our  ships  had  been  ex- 
posed from  lack  of  sufficient  information 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  waters 
where  their  services  might  be  required, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Navv  Department 
in  December,  1830,  that  a depot  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
charts  and  instruments  to  be  furnished 
to  government  vessels.  The  establishment 


became  known  as  the  Depot  of  Charts 
and  Instruments.  It  was  a small  office, 
employing  only  half  a dozen  people,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  was  Lieutenant  L. 
M.  Goldsborough. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Charles 
Wilkes  accomplished  the  first  work  of 


Harris  & Ewing. 

REAR  ADMIRAL  THOMAS  SNOWDEN,  CHIEF  OF  THE  HYDRO- 
GRAPHIC  OFFICE  OF  THE  NAVY,  AN  ABLE  AND  ENERGETIC 
OFFICER  WHO  HAS  JUST  BEEN  SELECTED 
FOR  PROMOTION 


any  importance  compiled  by  the  office  in 
the  survey  of  George’s  Shoals,  situated 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eastward  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  subsequent  surveys  exe- 
cuted by  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, of  which  he  was  in  charge,  which 
principally  related  to  the  island  groups 
of  the  Tacific  Ocean.  These  survevs 


were  completed  in  1842  and  as  a result 
the  office  was  able  to  issue  eighty-seven 
engraved  charts  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  continued  to  serve  to  the 
present  time  as  the  basis  of  charts  issued 
by  all  of  the  great  maritime  nations. 

In  1849  the  office  published  a series 
of  tracks  charts  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  thereby 
materially  reduced  the  time  re- 
quired for  a ship  to  carry  a 
cargo  from  the  United  States 
to  the  equator.  Early  in  the 
year  1851  charts  covering  the 
whale  feeding-grounds  were  is- 
sued which  were  of  great  value 
to  our  numerous  whalers. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Depot 
in  1841,  prepared  and  issued 
Wind  and  Current  Charts 
which  covered  every  sea  fre- 
quented by  our  ships,  and  ac- 
companying volumes  of  Sailing 
Directions  were  published  to 
embrace  a vast  number  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  navigation 
and  meteorology.  The  demand 
for  these  charts  and  books  was 
so  great  that  over  200,000  sheets 
of  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts 
and  approximately  20,000  copies 
of  the  Sailing  Directions  were 
distributed. 

The  office  continued  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  in  importance 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  Navy.  In 
the  year  1866  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress the  Depot  of  Charts  and 
Instruments  was  discontinued 
and  “A  Hydrographic  Office  for 
the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  safe  navigation”  was  estab- 
lished. The  first  officer  to  take 
charge  of  this  new  office  was 
Commander  T homas  Scott 
Fillebrown. 

The  work  upon  which  this 
office  is  constantly  engaged  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  and  most  accurate 
charts  and  nautical  books  that  can  be 
prepared.  Charts  are  constructed  from 
original  surveys  sent  in  by  our  own  sur- 
veying expeditions  and  by  the  republica- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  foreign  sur- 
vevs. Sailing  Directions  and  all  other 
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nautical  books  are  prepared  from  data 
obtained  in  various  ways  from  all  sources 
of  maritime  information.  The  office 
publishes  many  books  of  great  value  to 
navigators. 

An  adequate  supply  of  charts  must 
be  constantly  kept  on  hand  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  copies  already 
printed  absolutely  up  to  date.  Marine 
data  reports,  supplied  for  this  purpose, 
are  sent  in  from  all  vessels  and  these 
reports  contain  information  regarding 
new  dangers  discovered,  changes  in  lights 
and  buoys  and  all  other  news  that  might 
be  of  importance  to  a navigator.  For- 
eign governments  furnish  the  office  with 
information  of  all  changes  made  by  them 
and  our  consuls  are  directed  to  assist  in 
every  way  by  furnishing  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  all  reports  of  value. 

These  changes  in  aids  to  navigation 
are  published  in  a weekly  pamphlet, 
known  as  the  Notice  to  Mariners,  which 
is  sent  broadcast  to  all  shipping  interests 
as  well  as  to  our  own  war  vessels.  In 
this  manner  all  charts  on  hand  may  be 
kept  up  to  date  by  making  corrections  by 
hand.  When  a new  edition  of  any  par- 
ticular chart  is  published  all  corrections 
are  incorporated. 

A supply  of  from  fifty  to  a thousand 
copies  of  each  chart  is  kept  on  hand  to 
furnish  agents  or  private  individuals. 
There  is  no  profit  made  from  the  sale 
of  charts  or  books;  they  are  sold  for  the 
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actual  cost  of  the  paper  and  the  printing. 

Besides  this  large  supply  of  charts 
kept  on  hand  for  sale,  the  office  keeps 
many  sets  of  charts  for  fitting  out  our 
naval  vessels. 

The  main  office  is  in  charge  of  a naval 
officer  and  each  important  division  is 
also  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer, 
so  that  the  interests  of  mariners  are  at 
all  times  in  the  hands  of  most  experi- 
enced and  capable  men.  Each  branch 
office  is  supervised  either  by  an  officer 
of  the  navy  or  a nautical  expert.  Con- 
sequently the  best  service  possible  is  be- 
ing rendered  at  all  times. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  has  in  its 
employ  topographic  draftsmen,  nautical 
experts,  computers,  engravers,  lithogra- 
phers and  plate  printers;  a complete  and 
skilled  force  capable  of  turning  out  the 
most  accurate  and  satisfactory  charts  and 
books  that  can  be  obtained. 

There  are  several  hundred  books  pub- 
lished which  contain  information  of  ines- 
timable value  to  all  mariners. 

Sailing  directions  can  properly  be 
designated  as  nautical  guide  books.  The 
coasts  of  the  world  are  divided  up  into 
numerous  sections,  for  each  one  of  which 
a book  of  sailing  directions  is  prepared. 
These  are  intended  to  give  mariners  all 
the  information  that  is  required  for  navi- 
gating safely  that  part  of  the  world  and 
for  entering  and  leaving  each  harbor  and 
anchorage  therein.  When  corrected  to 


date  they  give  him,  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible,  a knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
winds  and  weather  for  each  season;  of 
the  tides,  currents,  buoys,  lights  and  day 
marks,  and  of  proper  anchorages.  Prom- 
inent landmarks  and  other  topographical 
features  are  noted  in  detail  and  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  an  aid  to  navigation 
is  embodied  in  the  book. 

Hydrographic  charts  are  constructed 
from  original  naval  surveys,  from  geo- 
graphical data  reported  by  the  command- 
ing officers  of  vessels  in  the  naval  service, 
from  information  collected  by  the  Branch 
Hydrographic  Offices,  from  mariners  of 
all  nationalities,  and  also  from  informa- 
tion that  comes  to  the  Navy  Department 
from  foreign  governments. 

The  ships  and  officers  of  our  navy  de- 
pend upon  this  office  to  as  great  a degree 
as  they  depend  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  service  that  furnish  food  for  the 
mess  and  coal  for  the  bunkers. 

So  far  as  possible  there  is  nothing 
overlooked  that  might  be  of  assistance 
to  our  ships  of  war  and  to  the  great  mer- 
chant marine  and  all  private  shipping 
interests.  There  is  a constant  demand 
upon  the  Hydrographic  Office  for  charts 
and  books  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  masters  of  ships  in  the 
old  days,  when  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a reliable  and  accurate  chart  or  book 
of  sailing  directions,  ever  got  along  so 
well  without  them. 


The  Christmas  Good  Cheer  Fund 


THE  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  announces  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christmas  Good  Cheer 
Fund,  to  provide  Christmas  gifts  for  the 
men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  on 
active  service  in  Europe. 

Gifts  are  to  be  packed  in  bags  similar 
to  the  United  Service  Comfort  Bags  (size 
10  by  13  inches),  made  of  some  durable 
material.  Bags  must  be  made,  filled  and 
turned  over  before  October  5 to  reach  the 
men  by  Christmas. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, it  is  imperative  therefore  to  begin 
work  at  once.  Organize  the  workers — 
whether  they  are  members  of  the 
Woman’s  Section  or  not  many  will  be 
eager  to  help — form  units  to  collect  funds 
and  make  Good  Cheer  Bags.  As  soon 
as  the  bags  are  ready  send  them  to  the 
National  Headquarters.  Funds  for  buy- 
ing the  articles  for  the  Good  Cheer  Bags 
may  be  sent  to  Miss  Natalie  Sumner 
Lincoln,  Treasurer,  as  the  Woman’s  Sec- 


tion has  facilities  for  purchasing  goods 
cheaply.  In  case,  however,  donors  pre- 
fer to  buy  gifts  and  bags  themselves,  the 
following  list  of  articles  will  be  found 
suggestive : 

Tobacco,  pipe,  cigarettes,  cigarette 
paper,  stationery,  stamped  envelopes,  post 
cards,  pencils  (indelible),  fountain  pen, 
pen  holder  and  pen  points,  pocket  knife, 
tooth  brush  and  paste,  chewing  gum, 
safety  razor,  shaving  soap,  metal  mirror, 
coin  belt,  coin  purse,  military  brushes, 
pocket  comb,  wrist  watch,  handkerchiefs 
(khaki  colored  for  marines),  adhesive 
plaster,  beef  bouillon  cubes,  malted  milk 
tablets,  playing  cards,  dominoes,  checkers 
and  other  games,  pocket  editions  of  good 
books,  New  Testament,  folding  drinking 
cup  (nickel  or  aluminum). 

By  special  arrangement,  candy  will  be 
sent  packed  in  cartons  and  then  placed 
in  airtight  boxes  by  our  shipping  de- 
partment. The  men  need  sweets.  The 
old-fashioned  candy  pull  and  the  candy- 


making parties  might  well  be  revived. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  selecting 
gifts  that  they  must  be  of  a character  to 
withstand  ocean  travel,  should  be  useful 
and  yet  qualified  to  give  comfort  and 
pleasure  and  they  must  not  be  bulky. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a 
Christmas  card  with  a personal  message 
of  good  cheer  and  Christmas  greeting 
with  the  name  of  the  giver  be  enclosed. 

See  the  merchants  in  your  town.  Get 
them  to  permit  boxes  marked  “Christmas 
Good  Cheer  Fund  for  gifts  to  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  men  serving  at  the  front” 
to  be  placed  in  their  stores.  Get  the 
merchants  to  give  you  wholesale  rates  on 
the  articles  you  buy  for  the  bags.  Ap- 
peal to  the  children  and  young  people. 
Hold  donation  days  for  the  Good  Cheer 
Bags. 

Address  all  inquiries  and  all  packages 
as  follows:  Christmas  Good  Cheer 

Fund,  Woman’s  Section  Navy  League, 
1606  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Higher  Command 


What  the  Administration  of  the  Navy  Department  Means  to  the 
Fighting  Power 


EVERY  American  citizen  knows, 
just  as  he  knows  the  first  three  or 
four  lines  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  that  the  Navy  Department  runs 
the  Navy.  But  it  is  the  exceptional  case 
where  he  possesses  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  Navy  Department.  He  thinks 
that  a dry  subject.  He  will  show  a keen 
interest  in  any  fact,  or  speculation  of 
the  wildest  sort,  about  the  power  of  the 
Navy  to  strike  a blow  at  Germany.  He 
will  read  with  avidity  a report  of  the 
development  of  an  18-inch  gun  which  is 
to  throw  a projectile  weighing  a ton  and 
a half  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles. 
He  will  strain  his  credulity  to  anchor 
faith  in  any  story  of  an  invention  that 
is  to  wipe  submarines  from  the  seas. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  administration 
of  the  Navy  Department  controls  the 
power  of  the  fleet  to  strike  at  Germany; 
it  would  control  the  use  of  that  eighteen- 
inch  gun  or  of  the  anti-submarine  inven- 
tion; and  does,  in  short,  render  effective 
or  ineffective  those  and  all  other  weapons 
of  warfare.  Like  a giant  pugilist,  the 
Navy  depends,  for  fighting  power,  upon 
a stout  heart  and  a keen  brain  as  well 
as  upon  brawn.  The  ships  and  guns 
are  but  brawn.  The  men  who  fight  the 
ships,  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  are  its 
heart  that  give  it  courage  and  valor,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Higher  Command,  is  the  brain 
that  directs  and  that  renders  effective  or 
ineffective  the  valor  and  the  brawn, 
the  punch — of  the  fleet. 

The  American  who  considers  only  the 
facts  about  new  guns,  anti-submarine  in- 
ventions and  superdreadnoughts  — who 
feels  only  the  muscles  of  the  Navy — does 
not  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  its 
power  for  victory  in  this  war.  Such 
power  must  flow  first  from  an  efficient 
and  capable  Navy  Department.  The 
Navy  needs,  in  the  conduct  of  this  war, 
the  support  of  an  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion. If  this  is  to  be  obtained  the  pres- 
ent habit  of  Americans  of  taking  only 
a “news”  interest  in  isolated  items  about 
naval  inventions  and  out-of-the-ordinary 
achievements  must  cease  and  solid,  seri- 
ous thought  must  be  given  to  the  vital 
question  of  how  the  Navy  is  being  run  in 
this  war. 

In  England,  the  public  has  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  for  this  and, 


of  the  Fleet.  1.  The  Lesson 

indeed,  the  British  public  and  press  have 
found  that  the  game  of  concentrating  at- 
tention upon  the  pulse  of  the  naval  prob- 
lem — the  matter  of  naval  administration 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mand— is  capable  not  only  of  producing 
results,  but  develops  a keen  news  in- 
terest for  the  public  in  naval  affairs 
from  an  entirely  new  angle.  There  is 
much  that  Americans  can  learn  from  a 
review  of  the  situation  in  England,  not 
as  to  details,  but  as  to  the  importance 
of  fixing  attention  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  England,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. 

Offensive  vs.  Defensive  Strategy. 

For  three  years  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  pondered  the  problem  of 
the  destruction  of  German  sea  power. 
They  have  seen  an  inferior  naval  force 
which,  by  every  theoretical  calculation, 
should  have  been  completely  destroyed 
or  rendered  innocuous  and  immobile 
within  fortified  harbors,  assume  the 
initiative  to  spread  over  the  high  seas 
an  offensive  guerilla  warfare  that  clouds 
the  prospect  of  victory  for  our  Allies. 
As  this  guerilla  warfare  gained  in 
strength  and  ferocity  the  British  public, 
its  representatives  in  Parliament  and  the 
press,  were  stirred  to  a discussion  that 
at  times  approached  bitter  controversy. 
So  powerful  was  the  public  opinion  en- 
gaged that  no  less  than  four  times  the 
organization  of  the  British  Admiralty 
was  changed  in  deference  to  criticism. 
It  was  upon  the  broad  issue  of  offensive 
versus  defensive  naval  strategy  that  this 
public  controversy  was  waged;  upon  the 
question  of  whether  the  “bottling  up  or 
“containment,”  as  it  is  technically  called, 
of  the  German  High  Seas  I leet  within 
the  confines  of  Helgoland  Bight  by  the 
existence  of  the  superior  force  of  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  is  enough  to  expect 
of  the  British  battleship  force,  while  to 
combat  the  submarine  menace  the  Ad- 
miralty falls  back  upon  defensive  or  at 
least  upon  defensive-offensive  tactics. 

But  the  crux  of  the  issue  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  importance  of  the 
higher  command,  the  part  played  by 
those  in  supreme  authority  in  the  naval 
establishment  in  first  determining  the 
policy  and  then  in  rendering  effective 
the  action  of  the  fleet  in  carrying  that 


from  England 

policy  through.  It  is  the  concensus  of 
naval  experts  that  is  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  an  American  naval 
officer,  Commander  Yates  Stirling,  “The 
surest  test  of  naval  defeat  lies  in  faulty 
administration  of  naval  affairs.  This 
fact  is  written  on  every  page  of  history. 
Let  us  therefore  look  to  our  naval  or- 
ganization, for  upon  that  rests,  more  than 
upon  any  other  factor,  the  safety  of  our 
country  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens.” 
The  fountain  head  of  naval  adminis- 
tration in  this  country  is  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  Washington,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  a small  group  of  high 
officers  whom  he  gathers  about  him  for 
administrative  purposes.  In  England  it 
is  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  issue 
developed  in  England  by  the  growth  of 
the  submarine  campaign  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  British  Navy  to  strike  an  ef- 
fective offensive  blow  at  German  sea 
power,  centered  first  upon  the  contention 
that  the  heads  of  the  Admiralty  were 
guided  by  fundamentally  wrong  concep- 
tions of  naval  strategy  in  holding  that 
possession  of  a superior  naval  force  was 
tantamount  to  victory  without  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  power,  and  sec- 
ondly that  the  organization  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  such  that  the  fighting  func- 
tions of  the  British  Navy  were  dwarfed, 
the  naval  establishment  becoming  there- 
by more  of  a huge  industrial  concern  for 
the  building  and  outfitting  of  ships  than 
a fighting  organization  whose  first  object 
was  the  winning  of  battles. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
naval  administration  is  to  obtain  proper 
balance  and  coordination  between  the 
fighting  functions  of  the  Navy  and  its 
business  as  an  industrial  establishment. 
The  difficulty  of  this  is  accentuated  in 
a democracy  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
belief  with  laymen — entirely  erroneous — 
that  the  strength  or  fighting  power  of  a 
Navy  can  be  measured  merely  by  count- 
ing its  ships,  guns  and  men.  In  time 
of  peace  it  is  naturally  the  matter  of 
increase  in  ships,  guns  and  men  which 
chiefly  engages  the  efforts  of  those  at  the 
head  of  a naval  establishment,  for  they 
are  striving  then  to  obtain  appropria- 
tions and  their  talk  is  consequently  of 
the  necessity  for  more  ships.  Moreover 
it  is  obviously  easier  for  the  civilian 
heads  of  a naval  establishment  in  a 
democracy  to  impress  the  public  with 
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their  achievements  by  the  advertisement 
of  increase  in  ships — in  the  size  of  the 
navy.  That  is  something  which  the  lay- 
man can  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
therefore  of  which  he  feels  he  has  a clear 
understanding.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
is  a rare  case  where  he  has  any  real 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the 
size  to  the  strength  of  a Navy.  He  re- 
ceives an  impression  of  strength  which 
he  mistakes  for  an  understanding  of 
strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  fighting 
functions  of  the  Navy  is  for  the  lay  mind 
a thing  difficult  of  comprehension.  With- 
out the  devotion  of  thought  and  study 
to  the  problem  the  layman  cannot  grasp 
the  necessity  of  a properly  organized  and 
administered  naval  establishment  to  the 
battle  strength  of  the  Fleet.  In  time  of 
peace  the  subject  of  naval  affairs  does 
not  intrude  itself  upon  his  thought  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  him  to  bestow  the  nec- 
essary study.  He  is  lazily,  apathetically 
content  to  receive  an  undigested  impres- 
sion regarding  the  size  of  the  navy  and 
to  ignore  wholly  the  abstract  question 
of  its  proper  organization  as  a fighting 
machine.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  the  naval  establishment  of  such 
a democracy  as  our  own,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  the  supreme  head  is  himself  a 
civilian  and  a layman  and  is,  therefore, 
more  apt  to  grasp  the  supply  problems 
of  the  fleet  than  he  is  to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  naval  strategy. 

Navies  Are  Built  to  Fight. 

Yet  the  main  business  of  the  Navy  is 
obviously  to  fight — to  destroy  an  enemy. 
Consequently  every  decision  in  naval 
policy  should  be  founded  first  upon 
strategic  considerations.  The  naval 
establishment  should  be  dominated  by 
those  trained  in  the  use  of  the  fleet,  not 
by  those  concerned  only  with  the  devel- 
opment of  its  material. 

In  England  it  was  contended  by  the 
critics  of  the  Admiralty  that  in  the  years 
of  peace  preceding  this  war,  when  the 
British  naval  authorities  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  persuading  the  British  public 
to  accept  the  “two  keels  to  one”  policy 
as  against  Germany,  the  Admiralty  ad- 
ministration became  unbalanced  through 
an  undue  development  of  the  industrial 
or  supply  functions  of  the  naval  estab- 
lishment. The  real  fighting  viewpoint, 
they  contended,  was  lacking  with  the 
Admiralty.  This  fact,  said  the  critics, 
led  to  the  false  conception  of  strategy 
that  considered  the  possession  of  supe- 
rior force  as  tantamount  to  victory,  and 
that  left  out  of  their  calculations  the 


necessity  for  battle  and  decisive  action 
with  the  enemy’s  organized  naval  forces. 

Accustomed  to  estimate  sea  power  in 
units  of  ships,  guns  and  men  alone,  such 
a school  of  naval  statesmen  would  pro- 
ceed to  war,  if  they  were  possessed  of  a 
vastly  superior  naval  strength,  with  the 
assumption  that  victory  was  already 
theirs,  and  it  was  argued  they  would  be 
insensible  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Navy  constantly  on  the  offensive  until 
the  enemy  was  decisively  defeated  in 
battle. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  superior 
British  Grand  Fleet  assumed  a position 
from  which  it  could  strike  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  if  the  Germans  at- 
tempted to  leave  their  fortified  places  in 
Helgoland  Bight.  Thus  “containing” 
or  “bottling  up”  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet,  the  British  diverted  a small  por- 
tion of  their  naval  strength  to  the  task 
of  driving  from  the  seas  all  German  com- 
merce raiders,  which  at  that  time  were 
surface  vessels.  The  British  Navy  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  this  undertaking 
and  presumably  the  Admiralty  consid- 
ered that  the  naval  accomplishment  of 
Great  Britain  was  complete.  The  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet  was  rendered  in- 
nocuous and  immobile  within  fortified 
harbors,  and  British  command  of  the 
seas  was  undisputed.  The  British 
seemed  free  to  send  their  transports  and 
merchant  ships  wherever  they  pleased 
without  fear  of  attack.  Had  this  situa- 
tion continued  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  British  public  would  have  re- 
mained absolutely  contented  with  the 
policies  of  the  Admiralty  and  no  change 
would  have  been  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  Germans,  acting  upon 
sound  strategic  principles,  persistently 
hunted  for  a means  to  assume  the  initia- 
tive and  to  develop  an  offensive  against 
British  sea  power.  The  von  Tirpitz  sub- 
marine campaign  gave  the  Germans  their 
opportunity. 

Denied  an  exit  from  Helgoland  Bight 
for  their  surface  vessels,  the  Germans 
sent  out  under-water  craft  which  could 
elude  the  British  blockading  force  and 
undertake  offensive  operations  against 
British  commerce  far  out  at  sea,  where 
their  ability  to  submerge  and  disappear 
rapidly  made  it  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  for  the  British  to  hunt  them  down. 
German  sea  power  was  then  no  longer 
contained.  The  submarine  had  broken 
through. 

For  the  British  Admiralty  the  whole 
situation  was  changed.  But  the  change 
in  Admiralty  policy,  demanded  in  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  change  in  the  situation  forced 


by  German  initiative.  At  the  outset  von 
Tirpitz  made  the  blunder  of  beginning 
his  submarine  offensive  before  his  en- 
gineering or  supply  preparation  was  ad- 
equate to  support  the  U-boats  until  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 
The  submarine  power,  especially  its 
power  of  defense,  was  feeble.  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  British  critics,  the  Ad- 
miralty failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
weakness  to  develop  and  drive  home  a 
counter  offensive.  Instead  the  Admiralty 
continued  its  containment  policy  against 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  and  was 
content  with  dispersed  defensive-offen- 
sive operations  against  the  submarines. 
Faced  only  with  such  a campaign  by  the 
enemy,  although  despite  heavy  losses  in 
the  first  months,  the  Germans  continued 
to  develop  the  offensive  strength  of  the 
submarines,  carrying  their  raids  further 
and  further  out  to  sea  where  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  dispersed, 
defensive-offensive  tactics  of  the  English 
to  score  against  them. 

The  Jutland  Fight. 

It  was  entirely  a question  of  policy 
that  governed  the  development  of  the 
submarine  campaign  and  the  British 
counter  operations  at  this  stage.  The 
individual  or  collective  ability  or  bravery 
of  the  British  naval  personnel  was  not 
in  question.  It  was  the  method  dictated 
to  the  Navy  and  not  the  execution  of 
that  method  by  the  Navy  which  was  the 
important  factor.  The  crux  of  the  whole 
business  was  the  character  of  the  naval 
administration. 

In  May,  1916,  there  occurred  the  prin- 
cipal naval  engagement  between  capital 
ship  forces  of  the  British  and  German 
navies — the  battle  of  Jutland.  Admiral 
Sir  David  Beatty,  in  command  of  the 
British  battle  cruiser  division,  encoun- 
tering the  advance  forces  of  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  off  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
fought  a delaying  action,  finally  oppos- 
ing his  lightly  armored  battle  cruisers  to 
the  heavily  armored  battleships  of  the 
Germans,  sustaining  the  heaviest  losses 
that  the  British  have  suffered  during  this 
war.  The  British  Grand  Fleet  did  not, 
however,  come  to  the  support  of  Admiral 
Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  in  time  to  force 
a decisive  action.  The  Germans  retired 
after  inflicting  this  punishment  upon  the 
British  battle  cruiser  force  and  pro- 
ceeded widely  to  advertise  a victory. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that 
these  tactics  helped  the  German  Govern- 
ment materially  in  strengthening  itself 
with  the  German  people,  especially  the 
advertisement  of  a naval  victory  against 
the  superior  British  Fleet.  It  was  not 
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a victory  at  all,  as  we  now  understand. 

The  controversy  that  was  developed  at 
this  stage  brought  forth  many  defenders 
of  defensive  naval  strategy.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hurd,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  thus  states  the  argument  in 
favor  of  defensive  strategy,  “In  these 
days  and  under  the  present  conditions 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  stronger  power 
does  gain  much  from  victoriously  en- 
gaging the  enemy’s  weaker  force  of  bat- 
tleships and  cruisers.  We  have  little  to 
gain  from  a victory  at  sea  but  everything 
to  lose  by  a reverse.” 

This  argument  in  favor  of  purely  de- 
fensive naval  strategy  raised  a storm  of 
criticism  in  England.  The  principles  of 
strategy  stated  by  the  foremost  naval 
experts  have  always  supported  offensive 
operations.  The  American  Admiral 
Mahan,  the  first  authority  of  all  time  on 
naval  strategy  said,  “The  war,  once  de- 
clared, must  be  waged  offensively,  ag- 
gressively. The  enemy  must  not  be 
fended  off  but  smitten  down.  You  might 
then  spare  him  every  exaction,  relinquish 
every  gain,  but  till  down  he  must  be 
struck  incessantly  and  remorselessly.” 

The  British  critics  of  the  Admiralty 
contended  that  there  was  a twofold  rea- 
son why  a decisive  engagement  should 
have  been  forced  in  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land; first,  they  said,  because  the  Ger- 
mans had  risked  so  much  to  gain  the 
semblance  of  a victory  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  German  Government  with 
its  people  and  to  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  nation — an  advantage  which  it 
was  correspondingly  worth  while  to  deny 
the  German  Government;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  existence  of  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  Germans  are  able  to  main- 
tain an  exit  for  their  submarines  from 
the  North  Sea  naval  bases. 

The  Weak  Spot. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  weak 
spot  in  the  Allied  anti-submarine  opera- 
tions is  that  the  U-boats  are  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  ocean  before  the  effort 
to  hunt  them  down  can  be  begun.  To 
strike  at  the  whole  power  of  the  sub- 
marines, it  would  clearly  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  an  offensive  operation  at  the 
spot  where  the  courses  of  the  submarines 
in  their  voyages  to  the  open  sea  first 
diverge — in  Helgoland  Bight.  The  Brit- 
ish have  repeatedly  attempted  to  main- 
tain mine  fields  and  nets  near  the  en- 
trance to  Helgoland  Bight,  but  they  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  far  enough 
in  to  make  this  operation  effective  in 
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blocking  the  exit  of  the  submarines.  Nets 
and  adequate  mine  barriers  cannot  be 
maintained  in  those  waters  and  German 
mine  fields  control  the  shoal  and  narrow 
passages  of  Helgoland  Bight  where  such 
barriers  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  Pollen’s  Views. 

Yet  mine  fields  can  be  swept.  It  is 
therefore  frequently  asked  why  the  Brit- 
ish have  not  swept  the  German  mine 
fields  in  Helgoland  Bight  and  made  the 
way  clear  for  them  to  operate  in  this 
comparatively  narrow  passage  to  block 
the  exit  of  the  submarines  with  mines, 
nets  or  other  barriers.  The  answer  given 
by  one  British  naval  critic,  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Pollen,  is  that  British  mine  sweepers 
would  be  attacked  by  German  warships 
while  engaged  in  clearing  the  German 
mine  fields.  The  British  would  then 

have  to  bring  warships  to  the  support  of 
their  mine  sweepers  of  equal  or  greater 
strength  than  the  German  vessels  attack- 
ing them.  That  would  mean  ultimately 
that  the  British  Grand  Fleet  would  have 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  mine  sweep- 
ers under  attack  by  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet.  The  British  battleships 

would  have  to  remain  in  shoal  water, 
without  being  able  to  maneuver  at  high 
speeds,  for  the  comparatively  long  time 
that  it  would  take  the  mine  sweepers  to 
clear  the  channel.  While  thus  on  guard 
the  British  battleships  would  be  vulner- 
able to  torpedo  attack.  Thus,  argues 
Mr.  Pollen,  the  British  cannot  sweep  the 
mines  in  Helgoland  or  undertake  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  narrow  channels  by  which 
the  submarines  leave  their  bases  until  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet  is  destroyed. 
Were  the  High  Seas  Fleet  out  of  the  way, 
he  contends,  the  British  could  send  in 
mine  sweepers,  could  clear  the  channel 
and  could  then  mine  and  net  the  chan- 
nel themselves  against  the  exit  of  the 
submarines. 

The  controversy  over  defensive  versus 
offensive  naval  strategy,  following  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  was  carried  to  Parlia- 
ment with  the  result  that  the  defensive 
theory  was  formally  repudiated  on  be- 
half of  the  British  naval  authorities  in 
command  of  the  fleet  and  the  members  of 
the  War  Staff  at  the  British  Admiralty. 
Reorganizations  in  the  Admiralty  were 
effected  by  the  government  both  to  make 
certain  that  the  defensive  heresy,  as  it 
was  branded,  should  be  disavowed  and 
that,  in  practice,  the  naval  administra- 
tion and  control  should  direct  naval 
operations  along  aggressive  offensive 
lines.  The  industrial  functions  of  the 
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Admiralty  Board  were  separated  from 
the  fighting  functions  and  an  attempt 
made  to  give  the  fighting  viewpoint  sway 
in  the  formulation  of  policy.  Not  one 
change  but  many  were  made  in  this 
attempt  to  provide  the  British  Navy  with 
a proper  administration  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Weaknesses  were  found  both  in  sys- 
tem and  personnel.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  system  that  negatived  the  abilities 
of  a strong  and  capable  man  and  at  other 
times  a badly  selected  man  robbed  a 
good  system  of  results,  for  no  system  is 
fool-proof.  The  British  did  not  find, 
any  more  than  Americans  can  expect  to 
find,  that  a single  change  in  system  or 
in  the  selection  of  the  heads  of  their 
naval  establishment  could  set  everything 
straight.  But  with  their  feet  set  upon 
the  right  road,  our  British  allies  never 
give  up  pursuit  of  success.  They  will 
try,  try  again,  until  they  get  there.  Their 
last  change  in  the  Admiralty  organiza- 
tion was  made  on  July  29th,  when  Sir 
Edward  Carson  was  succeeded  as  First 
Ford  of  the  Admiralty  by  Sir  Eric 
Campbell  Geddes,  one  of  the  ablest  ad- 
ministrators developed  in  England  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  Broad  Lesson 

The  details  of  these  reorganizations  of 
the  British  naval  administration  have  no 
interest  for  the  American  public,  for  they 
are  difficult  to  compare  with  our  own 
system  of  naval  administration.  Only 
the  broad  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  the 
British  experience,  the  importance  of 
proper  organization  and  administration 
in  the  Admiralty  or  Navy  Department 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Fleet  in  war. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  in  the  United 
States  that  the  general  public  considers 
the  civilian  secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a 
figure  apart  from  the  fighting  work  of 
the  Navy  in  war.  The  layman  thinks 
it  is  done  by  naval  officers.  He  has  no 
comprehension  of  the  importance  to 
naval  operations  of  the  higher  command 
which  means,  and  must  mean,  the  civil- 
ian Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a very 
few  naval  officers  selected  by  him  to 
work  intimately  with  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  naval  affairs.  It  is  the  personal 
abilities  of  these  few  men  and  the  organ- 
ization of  this  one  part  of  the  Navy — the 
higher  command — that  controls  naval 
policy  and  that,  if  it  could  not  obtain 
achievement  without  valor  in  the  rank 
and  file,  at  least  could  prevent  proper 
achievement  with  all  the  valor  of  the  best 
fighting  men  at  their  command. 

see  that  they  get  them  ! 


THE  FORECASTLE  OF  ONE  OF  OUR  OLDER  BATTLESHIPS,  BUILT  BEFORE  THE  ALLBIG-GUN  SHIP  CAME  INTO 
BEING  HER  FORWARD  TURRET  WITH  ITS  TWO  12-INCH  GUNS  SHOWS  PLAINLY.  THESE  SHIPS  WOULD  BE  LITTLE 
MORE  THAN  TARGETS  IN  A FIGHT  WITH  MODERN  SUPERDREADNOUGHTS 


PART  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET  LYING  QUIETLY  AT  ANCHOR  IN  AN  AMERICAN  PORT.  EACH  OF  THESE  GREAT  FIGHTING  SHIPS  HOUSES  ABOUT  A THOUSAND 
OFFICERS  AND  MEN,  EVERY  ONE  OF  WHOM  HAS  HIS  SPECIFIED  BATTLE  STATION  AND  HIS  PARTICULAR  DUTIES  IN  ACTION.  CONSTANT  TRAINING  IS 

REQUIRED  TO  WELD  THEM  INTO  ONE  PERFECT  FIGHTING  MACHINE 


William  S.  Davis 

LOOKING  UP  THE  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK’S  WATERWAY  CONNECTING  THE  BAY  WITH  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  IN  THE  EARLY  MORNING.  IN  THE  DISTANCE 
ARE  SEEN  TWO  OF  THE  BRIDGES  THAT  SPAN  THE  RIVER,  WHILE  TO  THE  LEFT  APPEARS  THE  STERN  OF  A PEACEFUL  MERCHANTMAN.  THROUGH  THE  EAST 

RIVER  PASSES  MOST  OF  NEW  YORK’S  WATERBORNE  TRAFFIC  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 


© O.  W.  Waterman 


UNITED  STATES  TORPEDO  BOAT  DESTROYERS  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  WAR  7.0 
FOR  DUTY  AS  SOON  AS  THEIR  SUPPLY  OF  FUEL  WAS  RENEWED.  THIS 
SHE  CARRIES  THREE  TWIN  TUBES  FOR  18-INCH  TORPEDOES  AND 
TRIPPE,  WHO  DISTINGUISHED  HIMSELF  IN 


L J 


FOR  SOME  TIME.  AFTER  THE  VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  THEY  WERE  READY 
THE  U.S.S.  TRIPPE,  IS  A 742  TON  VESSEL  THAT  CAN  STEAM  NEARLY  31  KNOTS. 

JNTS  FIVE  3-INCH  GUNS.  SHE  WAS  NAMED  FOR  LIEUTENANT  JOHN 

DURING  OUR  WAR  WITH  THE  BARBARY  PIRATES 
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Kariel  fir  Herbert 

SKA  (in.I.S  OFTEN  FOLLOW  A SHIP  AND  SEARCH  THE  WATER  IN  HER  WAKE  FOR  SCRAPS  OF  FOOD,  WHEELIN'!. 
AND  CIRCLING,  UTTERING  THEIR  DISCORDANT  NOTES,  EVERY  FEW  MOMENTS  POl  NCING  ON  SOME  MORSEL 


The  Fate  of  the  Hornet 

By  Mary  Earle  Hardy 

A long  forgotten  mystery  of  the  sea  and 
a possible  solution 


“"■"T  is  a land  where  fiction  lags  after 
truth.” 

JL  These  words  of  the  Irish  orator 
kept  running  through  my  mind  as  I read 
again  and  again  the  letter  from  the  Navy 
Department  giving  in  dry,  official  form 
the  last  record  of  the  U.S.S.  Hornet. 

Upon  a sudden  impulse,  remembering 
the  tale  of  the  old  yam  spinner  in  the 
Florida  Everglades,  I had  written  to  the 
Navy  Department  for  information  re- 
garding the  U.S.  brig  Hornet.  I had  not 
even  known  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
ship  of  that  name  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  really  I had  little  thought  that 
I would  receive  any  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry. This  letter,  giving  such  striking 
confirmation  to  the  story  of  the  weird  old 
man  who  was  our  host  for  one  night  in 
that  far  off  spot  in  Florida,  gave  me  a 
distinct  thrill.  I had  stumbled  upon  the 
story  of  a treasure  ship  that  was  a true 
story;  a story  of  mutiny  and  murder  and 
the  search  for  hidden  gold  in  which  men 
sacrificed  their  lives. 

I will  give  it  to  you  as  I heard  it ; first 
the  story  told  us  by  our  host  in  Florida 
and  then  the  letter  written  me  by  the 
Honorable  W.  H.  Moody,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  You  may  make  your  own 
comparison  of  facts,  names  and  dates, 
and  weigh  in  your  own  mind  the  probable 
truth  of  the  old  man’s  story.  I confess 
that  for  a good  many  months  it  put  the 
idea  in  my  head  to  go  off  hunting  for  the 
treasure  ship. 

We  were  in  southwestern  Florida,  well 
in  toward  the  Everglades,  and  we  had 
come  across  the  cabin  of  an  old  hermit 
who  had  lived  so  long  in  the  company  of 
the  unrealities  of  the  Florida  Everglades 
that  there  was  something  preternatural 
in  his  fixed  gaze  and  lapses  into  an  ab- 
stracted silence.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
come  into  Florida  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  had  gone  into  that  conflict  as 
a boy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  he  had  come  out  of  it  a broken  down 
old  man.  Wounds  had  sapped  his  vital- 
ity, but  fever  and  filth  had  done  worse 
with  him,  and  he  had  not  had  the  stamina 
and  ambition  to  bear  up  under  the  com- 
petition of  civilization.  So  he  had  wan- 
dered down  to  Florida  until  he  had  final- 
ly found  his  home  in  the  thick  woods  and 
swamp  lands  of  that  remote  region. 


“I  sort  of  wanted  to  climb  a tree  and 
leave  the  world  behind  me,  I reckon,” 
he  drawled.  “I  reckon  for  nigh  on  to 
fifteen  years  I lived  without  seeing  no 
humans  and  then  I come  out  on  the 
Miakka  River.” 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  the  old  man’s  narrative  in  his  strange 
dialect.  As  he  told  his  story  there  were 
some  phrases  which  we  could  not  under- 
stand. But  the  drift  of  it  I will  give  you. 

On  the  Miakka  River  he  had  found  a 
clearing  and  a settlement,  and  there  he 
had  made  his  dwelling  place.  There 
were  two  men  of  the  settlement  with 
whom  he  became  intimate.  Their  names 
were  Loper  and  Harris.  Apparently  they 
were  outcasts  who  had  known  better 
times,  for  one  of  them,  he  said,  spoke  of 
himself  as  Judge  W.  E.  Loper  and  the 
other  called  himself  Captain  Joe  Harris. 
Another  man  in  the  settlement  he  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  “old  man  Cooper” 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  legiti- 
mate native  of  the  place  and  apparently 
the  possessor  of  a wife  and  family. 

Into  this  wilderness  region  there  came 
one  day  a young  man  who  said  he  had 
wandered  down  from  a government  sta- 
tion in  the  North.  He  said  that  his  name 
was  Brown  and  that  he  hailed  from  New 
York.  He  was  without  food  or  money 
and  he  asked  for  a chance  to  work  and  a 
place  to  stay.  According  to  the  old  man, 
the  settlement  adopted  the  young  stranger 
and  Ma  Cooper  could  not  have  treated 
him  better  had  he  been  their  own  son. 
“We  were  mighty  glad  he  come,”  said 
the  old  man.  “He  brought  us  news  and 
we  hadn’t  heerd  nothin’  about  the  cities 
and  things  for  a good  many  years.  I 
reckon  you  ain’t  never  wanted  to  hear 
news  that  bad.”  And  actually  the  old 
man  remembered  and  proceeded  to  re- 
peat to  us  some  of  the  news  that  the 
young  man  Brown  had  told  them  years 
and  years  before. 

For  six  months  or  so  young  Brown 
lived  in  the  settlement.  There  were  no 
trails  blazed  out  of  it  and  it  would  have 
been  pretty  difficult  for  him  to  get  safely 
to  civilization  had  he  wanted  to  go.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a government  sur- 
veying party  came  to  the  settlement  and 
lived  at  the  cabins  of  these  pioneers 
while  they  were  working  in  the  vicinity. 


After  the  surveyors  had  pushed  on  to- 
ward the  coast,  young  Brown  suddenly 
said,  “This  looks  like  a good  chance  for 
me  to  see  more  of  the  country.  I can 
follow  their  trail  by  the  trees  they  have 
blazed.”  So  out  of  the  settlement  he 
went.  But  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
he  was  back  again.  Then  he  went  to  old 
man  Cooper  and  told  a story  such  as  the 
settlement  had  not  heard  in  all  its  history. 
In  the  first  place  he  opened  a bundle  he 
had  brought  back  with  him  and  poured 
out  a quantity  of  gold  coin.  “We  was 
clean  scart,”  said  the  old  man,  “when  we 
seen  what  he  had.  But  he  says  that  gold 
belongt  to  no  man  livin’  mor’n  it  belongt 
to  him,  and  that  if  we’d  rig  up  a boat  and 
cruise  down  the  river  and  along  the  coast 
with  him  he’d  find  mor’n  as  much  for 
every  one  of  us.” 

And  this  is  the  story  of  young  Brown’s 
discovery  as  the  old  man  told  it. 

“ ‘My  name  is  Brown  as  I told  you. 
About  the  year  1828  my  father  hired 
with  the  crew  of  a United  States  warship 
named  Hornet.  Affairs  about  that  time 
were  none  too  steady  in  the  country.  Over 
in  Mexico  a company  of  Spanish  miners 
and  bankers  had  been  at  work  for  some 
time,  mining  and  coining  gold,  and  when 
disturbances  threatened  they  asked  for  a 
vessel  to  take  them  across  to  Havana. 
The  Hornet,  which  was  lying  in  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  undertook 
the  little  job. 

“ ‘The  officers  and  crew  suspected 
what  was  being  brought  into  the  vessel  in 
heavy  iron-bound  chests,  and  somehow 
they  learned  that  14,000,000  of  dollars 
in  Mexican  gold  was  being  started  for 
Cuba. 

“ ‘To  make  a long  story  short,  a part 
of  the  crew  conspired  to  dispose  of  the 
bankers  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  should  be  well  out  to  sea, 
to  bury  the  treasure,  scuttle  the  ship,  and 
report  her  wrecked  in  a storm. 

“ ‘The  conspiracy  succeeded.  The 
bankers  and  such  of  the  crew  as  were 
likely  to  stand  by  the  ship  and  their  duty 
were  killed;  after  which  the  mutineers 
looked  for  a safe  place  to  land  and  bury 
the  gold. 

“ ‘The  coast  line  was  none  too  well 
known  in  those  early  days,  but  sighting 
a point  that  suited  their  purpose,  the  ves- 
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sel  was  run  ashore  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  gold  was  buried.  The  point 
was  studied  and  bearings  taken  in  order 
to  find  the  spot  when  the  time  should 
come  for  the  conspirators  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  gold. 

“ ‘But  when  again  out  to  sea,  the  storm 
they  had  planned  to  report  came  in  good 
earnest,  and  the  Hornet  needed  no  scut- 
tling. When  the  tempest  was  over,  two 
broken  spars  with  a man  lashed  to  each 
was  all  that  floated  of  the  warship  Hor- 
net. 

“ ‘One  man,  cut  and  bruised  and  not 
much  more  than  half  alive,  managed  to 
loosen  himself  from  the  spar,  and  finally 
got  his  comrade  to  the  shore.  The  second 
man  died  in  a few  minutes.  He  was 
buried  by  his  comrade,  and  the  spot 
marked  by  a broken  spar. 

“ ‘The  single  surviving  man  who,  as 
time  showed,  had  received  fatal  injuries, 
made  his  way  by  slow  degrees  to  what  is 
now  Tampa,  where  at  that  time  there  was 
a government  station.  From  there  he 
managed  to  get  transportation  to  New 
York. 

“ ‘Now,  father  Cooper,’  said  the  young 
man  Brown,  ‘that  injured  man  was  my 
father.  He  lived  but  two  weeks  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York.  As  death  drew 
near  he  called  my  mother  and  myself  to 
his  side  and  told  us  this  which  I have 
just  told  you.  He  enjoined  on  me  that 
when  I should  be  old  enough,  to  go  to 
the  spot  he  described  and  get  the  gold 
whose  hiding  place  no  man  knew  but 
himself.  After  giving  me  data  and  land- 
marks by  which  I should  be  able  to  find 
the  spot,  he  died. 

“ ‘That  was  in  the  year  1829. 

“ ‘After  his  death  my  good  mother  said 
if  my  father’s  confession  were  known  he 
would  be  branded  a murderer,  a robber, 
and  a pirate.  She  begged  me  to  tell  no 
one  of  his  confession,  and  never  to  seek 
the  ill-gotten  gold.  But  I could  not  for- 
get it.  You  know  the  rest.  Now,  father 
Cooper,  will  you  go  with  me?’  ” 

The  Mexican  gold  made  its  own  ap- 
peal, and  the  two  men  started  together 
down  the  coast. 

Scarcely  a day’s  journey  had  they 
gone,  when  a courier  overtook  them,  sent 
to  warn  them  of  an  Indian  uprising. 
They  well  knew  the  only  safety  for  the 
families  was  to  return  and  get  them  into 
“tabby  house”  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
“tabby  house”  was  the  name  that  had 
been  given  to  a kind  of  old  fort  built  of 
logs  and  concrete.  It  was  all  the  place 
of  safety  there  was,  and  none  too  safe  at 
that. 

Life  is  more  than  money,  and  the  two 
men,  Brown  and  Cooper,  turned  back 


none  too  soon,  for  before  another  day 
every  cabin  in  that  little  settlement  on 
the  Miakka  was  in  ashes. 

Not  long  after  this  the  young  man 
Brown  died  among  the  Indians.  “But 
my  story  does  not  end  yet,”  said  the  old 
man,  “and  let  me  tell  ye,  it  grows  more 
and  more  interesting.” 

Such  is  the  power  in  gold  that  the  man 
Cooper  wasn’t  likely  to  forget  what  he 
knew;  and  when  the  Indian  war  was 
disposed  of,  another  boat  was  rigged  up, 
and  taking  a helper  he  started  again 
down  the  coast.  They  found  the  pass  of 
which  Brown  had  told  them,  and  the 
point  he  had  described.  Scrub  and  saw- 
grass  and  mangroves  grew  thick  together, 
and  higher  than  their  heads.  Fresh  deer 
tracks  marked  the  sand  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Bounding  out  of  the  boat  and  re- 
solving on  venison  for  their  supper,  the 
two  men,  for  the  moment,  forgot  the  gold 
in  the  desire  that  hunger  brings. 

Soon  Cooper,  thinking  he  saw  a deer 
through  the  branches  fired,  finding  too 
late  that  he  had  shot  his  comrade.  So 
ended  attempt  number  two  to  get  that 
14,000,000  of  Mexican  gold.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  nothing  but  disaster  follows 
every  attempt  to  get  that  gold. 

Cooper  put  his  friend  into  the  boat 
and  went  home,  and  nothing  could  ever 
induce  him  to  go  to  that  spot  again.  But 
one  day  some  years  later,  Cooper  lost  his 
anchor  in  the  river.  He  needed  iron, 
too.  to  make  his  boat  stauncher;  and  iron, 
you  must  know  was  none  too  plenty  in 
that  wilderness  region  in  those  early 
days.  Then  Captain  Harris,  the  old 
coaster,  said  to  his  friend  Cooper,  “I 
came  once  upon  a piece  of  an  old  wreck 
down  the  coast.  I wouldn’t  wonder  if  I 
might  get  you  the  iron  you  need.”  So 
down  the  coast  he  went  and  brought  back 
pieces  of  iron  long  and  strong,  and  told 
of  the  masthead  he  had  seen  still  bright 
with  its  trimmings. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Cooper  told 
Captain  Harris  what  he  knew  about  the 
wrecking  of  the  Hornet  and  of  the  buried 
treasure. 

Not  many  months  after  this,  grim 
death  came  and  claimed  the  good  old 
man  Cooper.  But  before  he  passed  away 
he  raised  his  right  hand  and  solemnly 
repeated  to  his  friend,  Captain  Harris, 
what  he  knew  about  the  buried  treasure 
and  its  location,  and  told  again  of  the 
gold  his  eyes  had  seen  when  the  young 
man  Brown  came  back  from  the  coast. 

Captain  Harris  and  Judge  Toper  tried 
more  than  once  to  go  to  the  spot  where  he 
told  them  the  gold  was  hidden.  “But 
I tell  ye,”  and  the  old  man  shook  his  long 
forefinger  warningly  at  us,  “I  tell  ye  its 


bad  luck  to  the  man  that  does  it!  More 
than  one  man  roves  this  coast  to-day  gone 
stark  mad  in  its  search.” 

The  old  man’s  story  was  done.  He 
had  given  us  all  he  knew,  or  any  one 
else  knew  of  the  fate  of  the  warship 
Hornet. 

Nevertheless  there  is  more  to  be  told. 

And  the  reader  must  remember  that 
those  men  in  that  Florida  wilderness  had 
never  heard  of  a warship  Hornet  until 
the  young  man  named  Brown  came  among 
them  and  told  his  story  and  showed  them 
his  bundle  of  Mexican  gold  pieces. 

Now  comes  my  sequel  to  the  old  man’s 
story,  and  you  may  judge  how  well  one 
tallies  with  the  other.  Soon  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine  in  the  Harbor  of 
Havana,  an  official  list  was  published 
giving  the  names  of  United  States  war 
vessels  which  had  been  lost,  and  in  that 
list  appeared  the  following:  “U.S.S. 

Hornet,  supposed  to  have  been  wrecked 
in  a storm  off  the  coast  of  Florida  in 
1829.” 

This  agrees  exactly,  it  will  be  seen, 
with  the  date  given  by  the  young  man 
Brown  of  the  wrecking  of  the  Hornet  and 
the  death  of  his  father.  I had  become 
greatly  interested  in  the  story,  and  soon 
after  this  I wrote  to  W.  H.  Moody,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  making  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  Hornet.  I asked  also  if 
there  remained  any  record  of  a man 
named  Brown  as  having  been  in  her 
crew.  The  following  reply  was  received 
from  the  Navy  Department: 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  22 
ultimo  requesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  U.S.S.  Hornet,  and  asking  whether 
the  name  Brown  was  among  the  officers 
or  the  crew:  you  are  informed  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Library  and  Naval 
War  Records  Office,  to  whom  your  letter 
was  referred,  reports  as  follows:  ‘ Hornet 
(3rd)  brig,  18  guns,  Master  Commandant 
Otho  Norris,  U.  S.  Navy.  Ordered  to 
join  the  West  India  squadron  and  sailed 
from  New  York  February  5,  1829.  Ar- 
rived at  Pensacola,  Florida,  March  4, 
1829,  and  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  coast 
of  Mexico. 

“ ‘Reported  November  5,  1829  by 
Commodore  Elliot  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  have  been  dismantled  in  a gale 
of  wind  off  Tampico,  and  the  U.S.S. 
Peacock  sent  to  her  relief.  December  28, 
1829,  Master  Commandant  McCall,  of 
the  Peacock,  reports  having  raised  off 
Tampico  an  anchor  with  forty  fathoms 
chain  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Hornet,  considered  lost  September  10, 
1829,  off  Tampico.’ 

“The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion to  whom  your  letter  was  also  re- 
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ferred,  reports  as  follows:  ‘The  records 
of  this  Bureau  and  of  the  Auditor  for  the 
Navy  Department,  show  a James  Brown 
to  have  enlisted  April  5,  1828,  and  to 
have  served  as  Boy  on  board  the  Fulton 
to  April  30,  1828,  and  on  board  the 
Hornet  to  September  10,  1829. 

“ ‘No  further  record  found  of  James 
Brown,  and  no  other  person  bearing  the 
name  of  Brown  found  to  have  served  on 
board  the  Hornet  in  the  year  1829.’  ” 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Moody. 


SEA  POWER 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  reports 
agree  with  the  old  man’s  story. 

In  regard  to  the  James  Brown  who  is 
reported  in  the  above  to  have  served  as 
“Boy”  on  board  the  Hornet,  I quote  from 
a letter  received  from  Captain  William 
P.  Pearde,  formerly  of  the  English 
Navy:  “In  the  old  days  of  the  navy  the 
term  ‘Boy’  was  applied  to  a class  of  boys 
or  men  who  were  not  able  seamen.  They 
were  ordinary  seamen  or  apprentices, 
who  were  supposed  to  do  all  the  menial 
work  of  the  ship,  such  as  attending  offi- 


cers, etc.”  Many  were  full  grown  men. 

Ex- Governor  Hendry,  who  knew  well 
our  old  man  of  the  wild  and  his  story  of 
the  Hornet  said  to  me,  “There  is  doubt- 
less much  of  truth  in  the  old  man’s  story.” 
I learned  later  that  scrub  and  sawgrass 
still  grow  along  the  stretch  of  coast  in  as 
wild  a tangle  as  when  the  gold  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  there,  and  also,  that  as 
the  old  man  told  us,  “ ’Tis  bad  luck  for 
him  that  seeks  it,  and  more  than  one  man 
has  gone  stark  mad  in  his  fruitless  search 
for  the  buried  treasure.” 


Rear  Admiral  Albert  Cleaves,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Officer  Who  Transported  the  Soldiers  and 
Marines  to  Europe  in  Safety 


REAR  ADMIRAL  ALBERT  GLEAVES,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  WHO 
COMMANDED  THE  FLEET  THAT  TOOK  PERSHING’S  FIRST  TROOPS 
TO  EUROPE  WITHOUT  THE  LOSS  OF  A MAN. 


BORN  in  Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1858, 

Albert  Gleaves  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis on  the  12th  of  June, 

1873.  He  was  graduated 
in  regular  course  and 
passed  successively  through 
the  various  commissioned 
grades,  reaching  flag  rank 
on  July  29,  1915.  He  has 
seen  the  navy  pass  from 
wood  to  steel,  and  from 
smooth  bores  to  rifled  guns. 

In  his  early  days  an  officer 
had  to  be  able  to  handle  a 
vessel  under  sail,  to-day  he 
must  be  a skilled  engineer. 

He  served  on  many  vessels, 
new  and  old,  among  them 
the  old  Hartford,  Plymouth, 

Nip  sic,  and  Monocacy  (how 
those  old  names  bring  back 
the  picture  of  our  wooden 
fleet!)  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,  in  European 
waters  and  on  the  Asiatic 
station. 

In  1898,  as  a lieutenant 
he  commanded  the  U.S.S. 

Cushing,  the  first  steel  tor- 
pedo boat  built  for  the  new 
navy.  He  has  commanded  two  of  our 
modem  super-dreadnoughts  and  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
where  he  made  an  excellent  record  as  a 
shipbuilder  and  business  manager. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  service  to  the  navy 
was  in  urging  the  establishment  of  the 
torpedo  factory  at  Newport.  When  this 
plan  was  broached  it  was  too  radical  for 
the  Department,  which  opposed  it  for  a 
year,  but  finally  yielded.  President 


Roosevelt  thereupon  sent  Gleaves  abroad 
to  visit  European  factories  and  study 
their  methods.  The  following  spring  saw 
the  beginnings  of  the  government  factory, 
a plant  that  has  been  enlarged  several 
times  since  its  erection. 

On  November  22,  1915,  Rear  Admiral 
Gleaves  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
destroyer  squadron  of  the  Atlantic  fleet. 
Little  over  a fortnight  after  that  the  Ger- 
man submarine  17-53  appeared  off  the 


New  England  coast,  sank 
British  and  neutral  ships, 
and  our  destroyers  had  to 
assist  in  the  rescue  of  the 
passengers  and  crews.  By 
his  prompt  action  and  skill- 
ful handling  of  the  fleet,  all 
of  the  survivors’  boats  were 
picked  up. 

Rear  Admiral  Gleaves 
has  come  into  the  public  eye 
lately  as  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  squadron 
which  transported  General 
Pershing’s  first  division  to 
France  without  the  loss  of 
a man.  His  modest  report 
of  this  achievement  has  re- 
cently been  published  and 
is  familiar  to  all  of  our 
readers. 

In  person  he  is  far  from 
the  conventional  bluff  sailor, 
and  rather  suggests  the  stu- 
dent, although  he  has  spent 
over  twenty-three  years  at 
sea.  Since  1900  he  has  been 
in  command,  either  afloat 
or  ashore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven  months  spent 
as  aide  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  as 
a member  of  the  General 
Board,  the  high  advisory  council  of  the 
Navy  of  which  the  late  Admiral  Dewey 
was  so  long  the  head. 

Though  we  have  often  sent  small 
bodies  of  troops  to  the  Philippines  and 
elsewhere  we  have  never  had  to  trans- 
port such  a number  of  men  over  waters 
infested  with  hostile  submarines.  The 
success  of  the  expedition  testifies  to  the 
forethought  and  excellent  arrangements 
of  Rear  Admiral  Gleaves. 


Subantarctic  Whaling 

How  the  Modern  Vikings  Have  Built  Up  in  the  Far  South 
the  Greatest  Whale  Fishery  of  All  Time 


By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy 

Curator  of  Mammals,  Brooklyn  Museum. 


THE  industry  of  pelagic  whaling, 
as  carried  on  by  fleets  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  sailing  ves- 
sels, enjoyed  a prosperous  existence  of 
more  than  a century  and  a half.  When 
it  began  to  decline  it  seemed  as  though 
whale-hunting  had  irretrievably  passed 
the  climax  and  that  the  whaleman  and 
all  his  devices  would  soon  be  swept  for- 
ever from  the  sea.  The  entrance  of 
modern  steam-whaling  was  greeted  with 
scorn  by  the  incredulous,  deep-water 
skippers  of  New  England,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  new  type  of  “tug-boat  whaler” 
hugged  the  shore  and  pursued  the  lean 
and  disreputable  fin-whales  instead  of 
the  royal  bowhead  or  the  sperm  whale. 
Little  did  they  suspect  that  this  despised 
shore-whaling  was  destined  to  assume 
such  proportions  that  the  value  of  the 
total  annual  catch  in  the  year  1912 
would  almost  equal  the  sum  paid  for  all 
the  oil  and  bone  brought  home  by  New 
Bedford  ships  during  the  fifty  most  lu- 
crative years  of  the  old  port’s  history. 

The  brief  story  of  the  rise  of  Nor- 
wegian whaling  is  indeed  a tale  of  enter- 
prise and  hardihood.  Not  until  pelagic 


sperm  and  right  whalemen  of  Holland, 
America  and  Britain  had  followed  their 
calling  for  two  hundred  years,  did  the 
Norsemen  awaken  to  their  opportunities. 
But  when  they  had  once  entered  the  field 
they  surpassed  all  others  in  the  magni- 
tude of  their  operations,  and  by  de- 
vising means  of  hunting  the  neglected 
fin-whales,  they  found 
a harvest  still  un- 
spoiled by  their  prede- 
cessors. When  Bayard 
Taylor  visited  Norway 
in  1857  he  wrote  that 
along  the  dismally 
bleak  and  barren  coast 
between  Alten  and 
Hammerfest  “whales 
were  very  abundant ; 
we  sometimes  saw  a 
dozen  spouting  at  one 
time.  They  were  of 
the  humpbacked  species, 
and  of  only  moderate 
size;  yet  the  fishery 
would  doubtless  pay 
very  well  if  the  natives 
had  enterprise  enough 


to  undertake  it.  I believe,  however,  there 
is  no  whale  fishery  on  the  whole  Nor- 
wegian coast.” 

In  1865,  only  a few  years  after  the 
publication  of  Taylor’s  uncomplimentary 
remarks,  Captain  Svend  Foyn  of  Nor- 
way, by  dint  of  much  experimenting, 
had  perfected  an  explosive  harpoon  de- 


GOING  ALOFT  TO  THE  CROW’S  NEST.  THE  HARPOONER 
STANDS  AT  THE  BOW  BEHIND  HIS  TWO  GUNS 


GRYTVIKEN,  CUMBERLAND  BAY,  SOUTH  GEORGIA,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  SUBANT 
ARCTIC  STEAM  WHALING  STATIONS.  TN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  COVE  CAN  BE  SEEN 
A RAFT  COMPOSED  OF  THE  FLENSED  CARCASSES  OF  WHALES 
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signed  to  be  shot  from  a swivel-cannon, 
as  well  as  other  apparatus  which  has 
been  adopted  in  modern  steam-whaling. 
Within  a year  a humpback  whale  fish- 
ery was  inaugurated,  and  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  Captain  Foyn  made 
his  fortune.  By  1885  the  Norwegians 
had  over  thirty  steamers  engaged  in  the 
business  off  the  coast  of  Finmark,  and 
were  capturing  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred whales  per  annum.  Subsequently 
the  fishery  was  extended  to  the  Hebrides, 
Shetlands,  Faroes,  and  Iceland,  and 
then,  by  the  Norwegians  or  their  imita- 
tors, overseas  to  Newfoundland,  the  west 
coast  of  America,  South  Africa,  Japan 
and  Manchuria.  In  a commercial  sense 
the  growth  of  shore  whaling  has  been 
marvelous,  but,  while  it  has  made  a few 
men  rich,  it  has  always  resulted  in  ruth- 
less extermination  of  the  whales.  Along 
most  of  the  world’s  inhabited  coasts  the 
whalers  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  and  only  international 
conservation  can  limit  and  regulate  the 
industry  so  that  it  may  some  day  yield 
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THE  HUNDRED-POUND,  BOMB-POINTED  HARPOON,  WITH 
ITS  GREAT  BARBS  WHICH  OPEN  LIKE  THE  RIBS  OF  AN 
UMBRELLA 


a sure  and  reasonable  perpetual  return. 

Subantarctic  whaling  represents  the 
latest  chapter  of  this  history  of  commer- 
cial destruction.  The  islands  of  the 
American  Quadrant  of  Subantarctica, 
comprising  the  South  Shetlands,  South 
Orkneys,  South  Georgia  and  the  Falk- 
lands,  are  now  the  seats  of  the  greatest 
fisheries  on  earth.  Long  ago  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross  reported  an  abundance  of 
right  whales  in  the  waters  of  the  Far 
South,  and  although  right  whales  have 
not  been  subsequently  found  in  numbers 
the  plentiful  humpbacks  (Megaptera) , 
finbacks  and  blue  whales  have  become 
the  prey  of  keen  whalers  who  carry  on 
their  trade  in  the  most  deadly  manner. 

In  1892  Captain  C.  A.  Larsen,  in 
command  of  the  Norwegian  sealer  Ja- 
son, observed  the  abundance  of  fin- 
whales in  the  ocean  around  the  island 
of  South  Georgia.  After  a second  visit 
to  these  regions,  ten  years  later,  as  mas- 
ter of  Nordenskj old’s  Antarctic,  Cap- 
tain Larsen  organized  in  Buenos  Aires 
the  Compania  Argentina  de  Pesca  and, 
in  December,  1904,  he  established  at 
Cumberland  Bay,  South  Georgia,  the 
first  of  the  southern  stations.  Thus  be- 
gan the  greatest  whaling  era  of  all  time, 
for  since  that  date  six  other  steam- 
whaling companies,  with  headquarters 
in  Norway,  England,  Scotland  and  Ar- 
gentina, have  secured  rights  at  South 
Georgia  and  have  established  shore  sta- 
tions or  “floating  factories,”  or  both. 
Here  the  fishery  is  carried  on  through- 


out the  year  with  twenty- 
one  steamers  in  operation. 
Three  steamers  belong- 
ing to  other  companies 
hunt  from  the  Falk- 
lands,  six  from  the 
South  Orkneys,  thirty- 
two  from  the  South 
Shetlands  and  the  coast 
of  Palmer  Land.  On 
the  more  southerly 
grounds,  especially 
around  the  South  Ork- 
neys, the  season  is  nec- 
essarily limited  to  the 
summer  months.  The 
number  of  whales  cap- 
tured each  season  at  the 
Subantarctic  islands  in- 
creased from  183  in 
1906  to  12,635  in  1911. 
The  total  annual  pro- 
duction is  about  430,- 
000  barrels  of  oil — more 
than  half  the  world’s 
output — and  8,375  tons 
of  guano,  the  gross  money 
value  of  which  is  well 
over  six  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
The  industry  gives  employment  to  about 
3,500  men,  comprising  the  crews  of  the 
whaling  and  transport  vessels  and  the 
workers  at  the  factories.  The  business 


is,  of  course,  conducted  according  to  the 
most  approved  modem  methods.  The 
whales  are  shot  with  bomb-harpoons 
from  the  steamers,  and  are  then  inflated 
with  air  and  towed  to  the  stations. 
They  are  next  drawn  tail  foremost  on  to 
a “slip”  by  steam  winches,  and  by  the 
same  means  are  stripped  of  blubber  after 
longitudinal  incisions  have  been  made 
with  hand  knives.  The  blubber  is  finally 
cut  into  blocks  of  convenient  size  and 
tried  out  in  boilers  of  live  steam.  The 
workmen  are  mainly  Scandinavians, 
who  labor  during  regular  hours,  have 
five  meals  a day  (according  to  the  Con- 
tinental custom)  and  rest  on  Sundays. 
The  last  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the 
crews  of  the  whaling  steamers,  whose 
only  respite  from  one  year’s  end  to  an- 
other comes  when  they  are  in  harbor, 
storm  bound.  The  men  receive  wages 
and  also  a share  of  the  value  of  the 
catch;  hence  the  success  of  every  one 
depends  upon  the  skill  and  fortune  of 
the  gunners. 

On  the  Subantarctic  feeding  banks 
the  abundance  of  whales,  even  after 
twelve  years  of  persecution,  is  nothing 
short  of  astounding,  but  as  I myself 
have  seen  eleven  steamers  working  al- 
most within  hail  of  each  other,  and  since 
twice  that  number  often  come  into  the 
ports  with  from  two  to  ten  whales  apiece, 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  STEAM-WHALER  EDDA  IN  ACTION.  ONE  WHALE  IS  STRUGGLING 
ON  THE  HARPOON  LINE,  AND  THE  FLUKES  OF  AN  EARLIER  VICTIM  CAN  BE  SEEN 
AMIDSHIPS,  CHAINED  THROUGH  THE  AFTER  HAWSE-PIPE 
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waste  of  a material  which  when  manu- 
factured into  fertilizer  is  worth  many 
dollars  a ton,  was  due  to  the  exceeding 
abundance  of  whales  in  South  Georgia 
waters  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  all 
products  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
blubber  oil.  But  now  the  companies  are 
required  by  law  to  utilize  the  entire  car- 
cass of  the  whale  and  they  have  either 
installed  bone-boiling  and  guano  plants 
at  their  stations  or  have  sublet  this 
branch  of  the  industries  to  floating  tac- 


tile various  species  can  hardly  hold  their 
own  many  seasons  longer.  The  newest 
vessels  are  equipped  with  the  eminently 
unsportsmanlike  device  of  two  harpoon 
guns,  one  on  either  side  of  the  prow,  so 
that  the  gunners  may  take  advantage  of 
a humpback  whale’s  tendency  to  linger 
near  a stricken  mate. 

In  November,  1912,  I visited  Captain 
Larsen’s  pioneer  whaling  station  in 
Grytviken  (“Pot  Harbor'’),  South 
Georgia.  The  tiny,  land-locked  haven 
nowadays  greets  the  newcomer  through 
his  sense  of  smell  long  before  he  rounds 
the  point  which  shuts  its  entrance  from 
view.  The  “whaley”  odor  increases 
amain  as  one  enters  the  cove,  which 
might  be  likened  to  a great  caldron  so 
filled  with  the  macerated  bones  of  whales 
that  they  not  only  bestrew  its  bottom  but 
also  thickly  incrust  its  rim  to  the  farthest 
high  water  mark.  Within  a few  days  I 
discovered  that  not  Grytviken  alone,  but 
indeed  the  whole  beach  of  the  outer  bay, 
a shore  line  of  more  than  twenty-five 
miles,  is  lined  with  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable number  of  bones,  mostly  of  the 
humpback  whale.  Spinal  columns, 
loose  vertebrae,  flipper  bones,  ribs  and 
jaws  are  piled  in  heaps  and  bulwarks, 
and  I could  count  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  huge  skulls  without  moving 
from  one  spot.  The  region  is  an  enor- 
mous sepulcher,  yet  no  one  can  guess 
how  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
flensed  carcasses  have  been  carried  out 
to  sea  by  the  tide,  and  so  have  sunk  their 
skeletons  in  the  deep.  Such  reckless 


BODIES  OF  HUMPBACK  WHALES  AT  THE  SLIP,  WAITING  THEIR  TURN  TO  BE 

FLENSED 


HEAD  OF  A RIGHT  WHALE,  GRYTVIKEN.  THE  ANIMAL  IS  LYING  ON  ITS  BACK, 
AND  THE  GREAT  PLATES  OF  BALEEN  OR  WHALE-BONE  CAN  BE  SEEN  PROJECTING 
OUTSIDE  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW 


tories,  which  are  vessels  especially  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose.  One  of  this  type,  a 
2,000-ton  full-rigged  ship,  was  so  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  staunch  little  hunting  steamers 
used  in  modern  shore-whaling  might  be 
considered  the  original  “submarine 
chasers.”  They  are  flush-decked  craft 
of  a length  of  a hundred  feet  or  slightly 
over,  and  are  cut  away  at  both  bow  and 
stern  so  that  they  answer  the  helm  with 
remarkable  facility.  Incidentally,  they 
roll  and  pitch  fearfully  in  the  slightest 
seaway.  The  harpoon  cannon  is  mount- 
ed on  the  prow,  and  the  whale-line 
passes  through  a snatch-block  on  the 
foremast,  the  block  being  in  turn  con- 
nected with  a row  of  powerful  steel 
springs  arranged  along  the  keelson.  The 
springs  compensate  for  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  vessel  on  the  waves  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  line  from  being  snapped  by  the 
weight  of  a stricken  whale. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Lar- 
sen I spent  twenty-four  hours  on  board 
the  Fortuna,  the  first  whale  steamer  that 
ever  hunted  in  Subantarctic  waters. 
When  we  arrived  about  the  middle  of  a 
bright  December  forenoon  at  the  bank 
where  the  whales  feed,  some  thirty-five 
miles  off  the  coast  of  South  Georgia,  we 
saw  an  astonishing  number  of  spouts  in 
all  directions,  the  thin,  high  spouts  of 
finback  whales  being  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  bushy  spouts  of  the  fatter, 
more  desirable  humpbacks.  A dozen 
other  steamers  were  within  sight  of  us 
when  we  began  hunting,  and  often  two 
or  three  would  start  in  pursuit  of  the 
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THREE  HUMPBACK  WHALES  AT  THE  SURFACE,  SOUTH  GEORGIA.  THE  VAPOR 
OF  THE  SPOUTS  OF  THE  TWO  END  WHALES  CAN  BE  DISTINCTLY  SEEN 


same  spout.  After  much  maneuvering 
Captain  Lars  Anderson  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Fortuna’s  prow  over  a pair 
of  rising  humpbacks  and,  tipping  up  the 
breech  of  the  swivel-gun,  he  sent  the 
hundred  pound  bomb-pointed  harpoon 
crashing  into  the  lungs  of  the  larger 
animal.  The  hemp  harpoon  line,  coiled 
on  a platform  in  front  of  the  cannon, 
unwound  more  quickly  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  the  whale  lay 
dead  upon  the  surface.  The  second 
whale,  which  had  dived  at  the  discharge, 
rose  near  by  and  tarried  for  a few  mo- 
ments, but  made  off  before  the  gun  could 
be  reloaded.  During  the  whole  morn- 
ing of  this  day  on  the  Georgia  banks  the 
distant  “bang!  bang!”  of  the  harpoon- 
guns  was  unceasing  and  we  were  con- 
tinually crossing  the  bows  of  steamers 
lying  to,  winching  in  struggling  whales, 
or  making  their  catches  fast  alongside 
with  fluke  chains.  We  passed  others  of 
the  bloodthirsty  little  vessels  with  two 
or  three  huge  carcasses  trailing  on  either 
side  and  the  point  of  a harpoon  project- 
ing ominously  from  the  gun,  ready  for 
more.  By  midday  the  Fortuna  herself 
was  towing  three  air-distended  hump- 
backs, one  of  which  had  cost  us  two 
harpoons.  Sometimes  even  three  or  more 
shots  are  required  to  kill  one  whale,  and 
the  gunner  always  notches  the  dead 
whale’s  fluke  stump  once,  twice  or  thrice, 
to  indicate  the  number  of  irons,  in  order 
that  the  flensers  may  subsequently  re- 
cover them. 

The  whale  taken  in  greatest  numbers 
at  South  Georgia  is  the  southern  hump- 
back or  knoll,  which  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  industry.  The  slenderer  and  less 


profitable  finback  is  also  common,  and 
is  shot  whenever  the  former  species  is 
scarce  or  shy.  The  giant  blue  whale  or 
sulphur-bottom  is  third  in  importance, 
while  sperm  and  right  whales  are  taken 
more  rarely,  perhaps  only  once  or  twice 
a year.  Of  5,000  carcasses  towed  to  the 
South  Georgia  stations  during  the  season 
of  six  months  ending  April,  1913,  52  per 
cent,  were  humpback,  42  per  cent,  fin- 
backs, and  6 per  cent,  blues.  Further 
south,  in  the  waters  of  the  South  Ork- 
neys and  South  Shetlands,  finbacks 
make  up  close  to  a half  of  the  catch, 
blue  whales  taking  second  place,  and 
humpbacks  constituting  only  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total.  At  all  of 
these  localities  the  height  of  the  whaling 


season  comes  soon  after  Christmas  in 
the  Antarctic  mid-summer. 

The  whaling  companies  manufacture 
four  or  five  grades  of  oil,  of  which  the 
first  is  worth  in  normal  times  about 
$120  per  ton,  barrels  included.  The 
market  price  has  doubtless  increased 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  because 
of  the  greater  value  of  the  glycerin  con- 
tent in  the  oil.  The  Subantarctic  indus- 
try has,  however,  begun  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  long  period  of  uninterrupted  kill- 
ing of  whales,  for  the  season  of  1914 
yielded  a poor  return  to  the  South  Geor- 
gia and  South  Orkney  companies,  al- 
though the  fishery  continued  to  be  prof- 
itable at  the  Falklands  and  South  Shet- 
lands. More  than  five  years  ago  the 
British  Government  put  into  force  the 
following  conserving  regulations,  several 
of  which,  unfortunately,  apply  only  to 
companies  that  have  recently  obtained 
their  leases:  1,  limitation  of  the  number 
of  steamers  to  two  per  company;  2,  an 
export  duty  upon  oil;  3,  protection  of 
cow  whales  when  accompanied  by  calves ; 
4,  compulsory  use  of  the  entire  carcass, 
i.  e.,  the  manufacture  of  “whale  meal” 
and  guano  as  well  as  of  oil,  etc.  It  is 
obvious,  nevertheless,  that  the  limit  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  most  valuable  ani- 
mals in  the  world  will  be  reached  only 
when  the  number  of  whales  has  dwindled 
below  the  point  of  minimum  profit. 
Steam-whaling  has  already  reached  or 
passed  its  pinnacle  of  prosperity.  Bar- 
ring the  possibility  of  international  co- 
operation on  a scale  as  yet  hardly  imag- 
ined, the  history  of  the  industry  bids 
fair  to  end  abruptly.  Man  exterminated 
the  buffalo.  Will  the  whale  go  too? 


WHALE  DEBRIS  ON  THE  BEACH  OF  CUMBERLAND  BAY,  SOUTH  GEORGIA.  THIS 
SCENE  REPRESENTS  A WASTE  OF  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS’  WORTH 
OF  THE  RAW  PRODUCT  OF  HIGH-GRADE  FERTILIZER 
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Running  the  British  Blockade 

By  Lieutenant  Fitzhugh  Green,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


MANY  have  dared  the  U-boats 
and  escaped.  Some  have 
played  the  game  through  a 
whole  ocean  and  reached  Holland  or 
Spain  or  even  the  foe-infested  Mediter- 
ranean. But  few  besides  the  Godthaab 
have  slipped  by  the  great  English  fleet 
and  its  swarm  of  armed  guards. 

The  Godthaab  is  a small  Danish 
cargo  steamer  plying  ordinarily  between 
Copenhagen  and  South  Greenland, 
though  the  last  war  zone  edict  forbids 
this  summer’s  trip.  Among  the  southern 
Eskimo  tribes  are  small  trading  posts 
operated  for  the  train  oil  and  skins  col- 
lected from  the  natives.  The  oil  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a railway  train.  Its 
name  is  a doubtful  corruption  of  tern 
by  illiterate  British  whalers  of  the  for- 
ties— great-grandfathers  of  the  man-o’- 
war’s  men  who  did  not  catch  us  last  year. 

I reached  Disco  Island  late  in  July. 
As  a landmark  on  its  desolate  ice-scarred 
foreshore  stands  a queer  little  red  shanty. 
The  form  of  this  curiosity  is  that  of  a 
truncated  pyramid  some  fifteen  feet  high 
and  half  that  in  diameter.  The  walls 
are  of  rough  hewn  wreckage  lashed  and 
nailed  about  four  mammoth  jaw-bones 
of  northern  whales.  Upon  these  time- 
whitened  relics  are  carved  names  and 
dates  of  old  whaling  captains,  who  from 
this  vantage  measured  the  season’s  pack 
ice  and  scanned  the  blue  berg-dotted  sea 
for  spouts.  One  graved  his  full  signa- 
ture: “David  Beatty — June  1818.” 


i 


ARCHWAY  AT  DISCO,  GREENLAND, 
MADE  FROM  WHALE  RIBS. 


I had  just  heard  of  the  battle  of  Jutland 
and  my  imagination  was  strung  to  snap 
at  the  barest  hint. 

I stepped  outside  and  climbed  up  on 
the  old  rust-gnawed  signal  gun,  once  a 
30-pounder  smooth  bore,  and  mused 
aloud.  “Beatty,  June  1818,  sailor  man 
. . . 30-pounder  . . . pirates  . . . man-o’- 
war  . . . Beatty,  June  1916  . . . 1400- 
pounder  . . . German  pirates  . . . Admiral 
of  a fleet  ...” 

And  while  I pondered  the  same  mid- 
night sun  again  kissed  the  glistening 
bergs  and  tinted  them  softly  pink.  The 
same  rugged  boulders  shrugged  under 
the  same  easy  surf.  And  over  the  same 
blue  sea  screamed  the  gulls,  while  now 
and  then  lazy  steaming  jets  marked  to 
me,  as  they  had  to  David  Beatty,  where 
the  whales  played.  Another  hundred 
years  will  pass.  Another  Beatty  will 
come — with  a 70,000-pounder  perhaps, 
if  he  keeps  up  the  good  work.  But  still 
the  Disco  cliffs  will  stand  inscrutable, 
towering  over  the  bergs  and  the  sea  and 
the  whales. 

I was  struck  with  the  futility  of  Man. 
But  we  are  men.  To  be  content  we  must 
give  man  his  due  of  sympathetic  and  in- 
telligent interest  . . . which  is  the  reason 
I wish  I could  remember  just  how  many 
tons  of  oil  and  skins  we  took  aboard  that 
memorable  day.  The  Godthaab’s  hold 
was  full;  her  decks  were  piled.  Hun- 
dreds of  casks  there  were  of  beautifully 
clear  whale  and  walrus  drippings  which 
had  been  boiled  down  and  filtered  and 
barreled  by  the  lonely  trader  and  his 
crew  of  fat  brown  Eskimos. 

This  oil  was  once  very  valuable  and 
no  one  of  the  seven  seas  did  not  have  its 
fleet  of  whaling  barks  and  brigantines. 
Captains  made  their  fortunes  on  single 
vovages  and  companies  needed  but  a 
single  vessel  under  the  law  to  pay.  Then 
men  bored  into  the  earth  and  tapped  res- 
ervoirs which  put  little  whalers  to  shame. 
Fine  modem  boilers  and  engines  de- 
manded purest  mineral  oil.  Whaling 
grounds  became  no  longer  lanes  between 
the  parallels.  The  great  fish  had  been 
frightened  and  had  learned  to  range  new 
waters  and  to  negotiate  heavier  ice  jams 
...  or  so  it  seemed.  By  1875  a vast  in- 
dustry had  received  its  death  blow.  A 
few  whaling  craft  remain  but  they  are 
objects  of  curiosity. 

Then  the  Great  War  came.  German 


CAPTAIN  SCHOUBYE  OF  THE  LITTLE 
DANISH  STEAMER  GODTHAAB  AND  HIS 
AMERICANIZED  MATE. 


commerce  was  swept  from  the  seas.  She 
had  her  petrol  derivation  clinched,  for 
her  oil  wells  were  domestic.  But  men 
went  away  to  fight  and  poorly  kept  cows 
spelled  less  butter.  The  men  who  fought 
must  have  an  ever  increasing  supply  of 
munitions.  Explosives  have  a chemical 
appetite  for  glycerin.  In  the  saponifica- 
tion of  fats  glycerin  is  one  of  the  by- 
products. Casting  about  for  a new 
source  of  fats  the  cunning  Teuton  turned 
first  to  the  Dutch  fishermen  through 
whom  came  much  fish  food:  millions  of 
tons  came,  though  too  rapidly  and  too  in- 
discriminately for  a particular  fish  oil  to 
be  extracted.  Besides,  the  fish  were  sel- 
dom just  the  right  kind. 

All  this  time  the  casualty  lists  were 
growing,  growing,  growing  until  in  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  great 
German  medical  corps  broke  down  en- 
tirely. To  be  sure,  their  system  may 
have  been  faulty  and  the  personnel  too 
inelastic;  but  chiefly,  so  the  medical  men 
themselves  wrote,  was  to  blame  the  cruel 
want  of  surgical  dressings.  “We  can 
ligate,  cut,  and  sew,”  they  said,  “but  we 
cannot  dress  and  heal.  . . . Give  us 
anything — oil  will  do.” 

Now  the  doctors  have  oil,  salve  de- 
rived from  the  fat  baby  seals  born  on 
the  ice  in  Disco  Bay  under  the  midnight 
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A BIT  OF  THE  DANISH  COLONY  AT  LINGTROD,  SOUTH  GREENLAND,  WITH  A 
STEAMER  LIKE  THAT  ON  WHICH  LIEUT.  GREEN  MADE  HIS  VOYAGE  TO  COPENHAGEN. 


sun.  Butter  is  more  plentiful,  though 
few  realize  that  it  is  synthetized  from 
walrus  blubber.  Finely  balanced 
watches  by  which  intrepid  trenchmen 
time  their  up-and-over,  in  which  a sec- 
ond’s incorrectness  may  give  Death  its 
ravenous  chance,  move  easily  and  surely 
when  bearings  are  filmed  with  oil  from 
the  narwhal’s  head — narwhal  for  which 
Innuit  fought  and  suffered  and  some- 
times died  in  order  that  his  wife  and 
children  might  eat  and  grow  strong 
against  the  pitiless  cold. 

So  far  nothing  hurts.  Butter  and 
watch  oil  and  salve  are  human  sorts  of 
issues.  Creatures  slain  for  them  die  for 
a cause.  But  there  is  one  thing  more: 
A Berlin  savant  filled  his  retort  with 
halibut  oil  from  the  Greenland  casks, 
and  by  a brief  chemical  prestidigitation 
distilled  therefrom  a test  tube  of  glycerin. 
He  nitrated  it.  Another  steel-cold  sci- 
entist pulped  some  common  rooty  soil 
and  infused  the  nitro-glycerin.  A third 
German  swung  at  the  end  of  a cord  a 
cylinder  filled  with  the  pulp  and  let  it 
fly  in  an  easy  curve.  It  dropped  with  a 
soft  thud  between  two  boys  who  looked 
and  acted  like  men.  After  the  explosion 
two  more  boys  who  looked  and  acted  like 
men  came  up  gingerly  and  gathered  to- 
gether what  was  left  of  the  other  three 
and  covered  it  with  earth.  And  they 
wiped  the  blood  off  their  hands  with  a 
little  earth,  the  same  sort  of  rooty  soil 
into  which  had  been  infused  the  nitrated 
glycerin — derived  as  it  was  from  the 
bulging  head  of  a great  gray  narwhal — 
killed  for  no  more  revolting  purpose 
than  to  provide  mataq  and  a little  trade 
coffee  for  four  peace-loving  Eskimos. 
Perhaps  a higher  philosophy  than  mine 
can  justify  murdering  God’s  creatures  in 


order  the  more  efficiently  to  murder  other 
men.  But  I 

“Sooner  or  later  we  all  go  like  the 
Beattys,”  said  I to  myself,  put  up  my 
pipe,  and  slid  off  the  old  gun.  The 
Godthaab  had  just  blown  her  whistle 
and  the  bergs  threw  back  quick  echoes. 
I walked  rapidly  down  through  the 
clean,  crisp  evening  still  full  of  Arctic 
sunshine;  very  happy  to  be  going  home, 
and  as  yet  not  apprehensive  about  the 
war. 

Captain  Schoubye  met  me  at  the 
gangway.  “A  fine  night,  sir,”  said  he; 
“but  too  much,  I think,  of  the  light.’ 
He  winked. 

I smiled,  though  not  quite  under- 

standingly.  “You’re  the  first  navigator 

I ever  heard  who  complained  he  had  too 
much  daylight.” 

“Ah,  you  do  not  find  me  out.” 

“Not  exactly,”  I replied  politely;  per- 
haps I was  missing  a little  joke  of  his. 

He  pointed  down  the  deck.  “You 
have  seen  the  oil,  have 
you  not  ? And  below 

again  are  many  more 

casks;  and  aft  again  are 
many  more  still.  A great 
load  I have,  six  hundred 
thousand  kroner  worth, 

if ” He  put  his  face 

close  under  mine  and 
lowered  his  voice,  “If 
they  shall  not  catch  us.” 

“You  mean  the  oil  is 
contraband?”  As  a na- 
val man  I knew  some  of 
the  penalties  of  blockade 
running. 

“Not  exactly  that.  We 
carry  to  and  from  the 
Royal  Danish  Colonies. 


The  King  is  very  difficult  in  his  position. 
They  have  said  he  is  as  a louse  between 
two  nails.  When  he  shall  offend  Ger- 
many, Denmark  will  become  another 
Belgium.  Again  while  he  is  so  polite  to 
Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Sir  John’s  sailors  are 
not  so  polite  to  him.  They  say,  ‘you 
help  our  enemies.’  Our  King  say  ‘no, 
the  Germans  take  Danish  ships  from 
Copenhagen’s  gates  and  down  to  Lu- 
beck.  They  steal  Danish  oil  and  skins.’ 
But  the  King  did  not  say  also  the  Kaiser 
send  a bag  of  gold  to  Copenhagen  to  pay 
for  oil  and  skins,  to  pay  five  times  as 
much  as  Danish  merchant  pay  and  twice 
as  much  as  British  King  George  will 
pay.” 

“You  mean  then  the  English  will  con- 
fiscate your  cargo  if  they  catch  us? 
While  if  you  escape  you  can  sell  out  to 
the  Germans  at  tremendous  profit?” 

“Again  you  have  it  not  so  exactly. 
We  are  two  ships,  Hans  Egede  and  God- 
thaab, who  have  the  Greenland  colonies. 
Last  year  I have  no  oil.  Captain  Thor- 
sen  of  Hans  Egede  go  home  and  patrols 
catch  him.  He  stay  two  month  in  Kirk- 
wall. They  take  skins,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  turn  oil  to  butter  and  glycerin. 
They  are  not  so  clever,  Sir  John  and  his 
men,  though  very  good  sailors.  The  oil 
they  at  last  send  to  Copenhagen;  but 
first  must  come  a promise  from  our  Dan- 
ish King  that  he  will  see  none  go  to  Ger- 
many and  that  he  will  send  bills  of  sale 
to  show  only  Danes  have  bought  it. 
The  King  lose  much  gold  and  Thorsen 
cannot  now  retire  on  fifty  thousand 
kroner — as  shall  I do  when  we  are  not 
caught  next  week.  I know  very  well  the 
game.” 

The  voyage  began  to  look  more  in- 
teresting. The  Hans  Egede,  I knew, 
had  left  Godhavn  some  two  weeks  ahead 
of  us  with  full  tanks  and  loaded  hold. 
Captain  Thorsen’s  reputation  as  a clever 
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and  resourceful  man,  coupled  with  his 
last  year’s  experience  among  the  Eng- 
lish “pirates,”  argued  for  his  successful 
escape  this  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Godthaab  not  yet  having  been  in- 
carcerated was  less  familiar  to  the  scouts, 
while  her  captain  had  made  a study  of 
patrol  lines  and  movements  which  cov- 
ered the  danger  area  he  must  traverse 
between  Cape  Farewell  and  the  Faroes 
and  again  to  the  northeast  of  the  Shet- 
lands.  His  greatest  anxiety  lay  in  the 
fact  that  if  Captain  Thorsen  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Hans 
Egede’s  cargo  and  papers  must  betray 
the  Godthaab’ s presence.  It  looked  like 
an  even  go  with  odds  on  Sir  John’s  mos- 
quitoes. 

We  got  under  way  at  midnight.  The 
low  red  sun  burst  through  a narrow 
gorge  in  the  towering  black  cliffs  of 
Disco’s  mainland.  A myriad  kittiwakes 
and  mollemokes  screamed  overhead  or 
skimmed  the  glassy  sea  and  congregated 
in  chattering  audiences  upon  the  crystal 
trickling  icebergs.  A narwhal  rose  like 
a submarine  and  snorted  angrily  when 
he  saw  us  coming  to  spoil  his  sport 
among  the  ovaqker.  War  seemed  very 
far  away. 

We  set  our  course  due  south.  Way 
into  the  west  telltale  ice-blink  marked 
the  outer  limits  of  the  Baffin  Pack.  On 
our  left  lay  Greenland,  bold,  bald,  and 
cruelly  beautiful;  a land  in  the  making. 
Huge  brown  masses  bulged  from  the 
clean  blue  waters  and  leaned  back  into 
the  sky  as  though  bracing  the  Inland  Ice 
which  rested  its  white  burden  upon  the 
whole,  except  where  through  cleft  fiords 
it  oozed  down  and  calved  thunderously 
into  the  sea.  The  Godthaab’ s lazy  swish 
and  chug  was  lost  in  the  booming  crash 
which  followed  the  birth  of  each  ice 
mountain.  ...  I thought  of  another 
bombardment  and  wondered  were  its  end- 
less detonations  thrown  into  a single 
cataclysmic  upheaval  could  it  register 
the  birth  of  some  principle  of  govern- 
ment or  democratic  marvel  so  beautiful 
and  bright. 

The  sun  sank  lower  in  the  evenings. 
It  dipped  one  night,  and  disappeared 
the  next.  Twilight  deepened.  Growl- 
ers, as  the  whaling  men  call  small  bergs, 
loomed  through  the  dusk.  There  were 
no  longer  any  night  birds:  the  hush  was 
noticeable.  Decks  became  unfamiliar 
in  the  darkness.  Men  hung  in  little 
groups  about  the  rail  and  in  low  tones 
guessed  what  had  happened  to  their  di- 
minutive nation. 

We  had  now  rounded  the  southern- 
most tip  of  Greenland  and  were  headed 
east.  Off  Cape  Farewell  we  lit  our 
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lamps  at  supper.  With  the  gloom  came 
a vague,  imperceptible  change  of 
weather.  An  intangible  mistiness  hung 
over  the  sea  hiding  dripping  wraiths  of 
the  victims  of  the  gluttonous  U-boats. 
We  doubled  our  lookouts  and  were  more 
careful  of  our  lights.  The  barometer 
was  falling  rapidly  and  a long  swell 
from  the  southwest  warned  us.  But  to 
run  out  of  the  storm  necessitated  leaving 
the  Iceland  fog  belt  which  we  were  about 
to  enter.  Once  safely  inside  that  barrier 
of  vapor  we  might  hope  to  break  through 
undiscovered. 

Captain  Schoubye  seemed  a bit  anx- 
ious about  the  weather.  “It  is  to  come 
soon  to  blow,”  he  said  sniffing  into  the 
south.  “It  is  not  so  safe  with  our  deck 
weights.” 

“Couldn’t  we  run  down  our  latitude 
until  it’s  over  and  then  back?”  I sug- 
gested. 

“Perhaps  and  perhaps.  ...  I do  not 
know  to  say.  But  I do  know  they  cover 
East  Iceland  waters  well  out  and  it  is  not 
so  much  of  fog  there.”  He  spun  around 
and  shouted  in  Danish,  “Forward  there, 
you  fool!  Do  you  think  I put  out  my 
lanterns  because  your  matches  are  so 
bright?  Light  pipes  below  or  there’ll  be 
no  pipes!”  He  stamped  angrily  to  the 
rail. 

“Light-ho!”  came  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ship. 

“Where  away?”  from  the  bridge. 

“Two  points  on  the  port  bow,  sir.” 

I jumped  to  the  upper  bridge  and 
could  make  out  two  bright  lights.  We 
stopped.  A green  light  showed  between 
the  white  ones — she  couldn’t  be  a man- 
of-war.  Even  a decoy  would  not  carry 
so  much.  We  drifted  easily  toward  her 
course,  and  soon  saw  that  the  bright 
lights  illuminated  a broad  Norwegian 
flag  painted  on  the  ship’s  side.  Close 
aboard  our  captain  hailed  her.  She 
stopped  sharply  and  hove  to,  thinking  of 
course  we  were  one  of  the  patrol.  I could 
not  understand  much  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued  but  gathered  that  the  main 
lines  off  Ireland  had  been  withdrawn 
temporarily  in  order  to  effect  concentra- 
tion north  and  south.  The  tramp  was 
in  ballast  bound  for  Norfork  to  coal  and 
was  taking  the  northern  route  as  a safe- 
guard against  submarines. 

Armed  with  this  information  Captain 
Schoubye  altered  his  course  and  clapped 
on  an  extra  boiler  to  clear  the  blow.  For 
two  wild  days  we  ran  on  a quartering 
sea.  Twice  the  heavy  casks  went  adrift. 
One  man’s  hand  was  crushed  in  a sick- 
ening way  ...  no  doctor;  only  a little 
medicine  chest  under  the  Captain’s  bunk 
and  a book  of  directions  for  treating 


hemorrhages  of  the  bowels,  aneurisms, 
and  other  undiagnosable  distempers.  For 
twelve  hours  we  spread  oil  through  the 
scuppers  while  hove  to  in  the  furious 
tempest.  Then  it  moderated. 

Almost  the  first  thing  we  sighted 
through  the  flying  scud  was  a puff  of 
black  smoke.  Welsh  coal,  said  I to  my- 
self; then  wondered  why  we  went  about 
and  steamed  heavily  westward,  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  the  direction  of  our 
destination.  Four  smoke-pipes  became 
visible  above  the  spray-shot  waves.  The 
destroyer  drew  up  to  windward  and 
hailed  us.  Captain  Schoubye  answered 
in  Danish.  The  hail  was  repeated. 

“He  wants  to  know  where  you  are 
bound,”  I said,  thinking  perhaps  the 
captain  was  a little  rattled  and  did  not 
understand. 

He  turned  on  me  almost  savagely. 
“Of  course,  of  course,”  he  said  through 
his  teeth,  “but  to-day  it  is  I have  for- 
gotten all  my  English.  And  you  have 
also  ...  do  you  understand?”  The 
hail  came  again  decorated  profanely; 
and  I could  see  the  sub-lieutenant’s  face 
redden  with  exasperation. 

“I  get  you,  Steve,”  I told  the  captain 
and  felt  the  joy  of  being  a successful 
crook. 

The  red- faced  Sub  finally  gave  us  up. 
We  were  headed  for  America ; we  couldn’t 
talk  English,  so  what  was  the  use.  He 
disappeared  to  the  southward  and  once 
more  we  shaped  our  course  toward  War, 
but  with  enough  northing  to  put  us  in 
the  fog  again  before  nightfall. 

Not  for  a minute  did  we  forget  the 
Hans  Egede.  How  did  she  fare?  “Ah, 
Thorsen,  he  it  is  must  they  catch,”  re- 
iterated our  captain  as  if  he  might  alter 
fact  by  incantation.  This  sort  of  uncon- 
scious egoism  is  characteristic  of  most 
merchant  captains,  even  those  entirely 
loyal  to  their  companies.  Captain 
Schoubye  frequently  described  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  employers:  his  narration 
of  personal  indisposition,  which  should 
have  ruined  him  for  further  command, 
yet  met  always  by  whole-souled  forbear- 
ance, testified  to  the  fair  treatment  he  re- 
ceived; and  the  time  he  was  sick  and  his 
ten-year  old  boy  just  up  from  typhoid, 
and  his  wife’s  little  income  lost  (met  by 
extension  on  full  pay) : this  was  the  cli- 
max of  all  our  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject. Then  in  a flash  “Thorsen,  damn 
him!”  he  would  say,  “is  it  that  he  can 
keep  out  of  trouble?  When  they  have 
him  they  have  me!  . . . my  fifty  thou- 
sand kroner.”  And  so  on.  Not  a word 
about  the  loss  of  cargo,  expensive  delay 
or  embarrassment  to  the  King  himself. 
Only  a petulant  anxiety  lest  another  cap- 
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tain,  to  whom  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
he  was  bound  by  long  affiliations  of  time 
and  trade,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
shrewd  scoundrels  and  thereby  compass 
the  Godthaab’s  capture,  Captain  Schou- 
bye’s  detention  and  loss  of  bonus,  and 
death  to  his  ambition  to  retire  and  have 
schnapps  for  breakfast  the  rest  of  his 
life.  I thought  of  him  the  other  day 
when  a merchant  captain  objected  to 
darkening  his  ship  through  the  war 
zone.  “No  sir,  I will  not  do  it,  he  de- 
clared. “When  I strike  a reef  I lose 
my  job.  Let  a torpedo  blow  me  up  and 
I may  get  a medal!” 

We  entered  the  fog  stern  first,  an  ex- 
ceedingly undignified  proceeding.  While 
daybreak  showed  the  gray  wall  still  two 
miles  away,  to  the  south  of  us  were  to 
be  made  out  the  smoky  silhouettes  of 
three  small  cruisers.  The  captain  had 
anticipated  this  contingency  and  just  be- 
fore dawn  had  come  around  as  usual  to 
a westerly  heading  in  order  to  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  regular  flow  of 
tramp  steamers  to  the  States.  At  first 
we  went  ahead  slowly,  hoping  that  the 
warships  might  pass  but  they  seemed 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  maneuvers, 
turning  and  countermarching  with  a 
deliberation  that  seemed  insufferable  to 
our  impatience.  I am  not  sure  they  had 
not  sighted  a submarine  and  were  search- 
ing for  it.  We  were  so  low  in  the  water 
that  our  speed  was  nothing  spectacular. 
As  the  War  Dogs  seemed  not  to  notice 
us,  or  at  least  to  consider  that  we  were 
bound  safely  west,  the  captain  deter- 
mined to  try  a back  crawl  into  the  fog. 
We  went  astern  about  three  knots,  our 
bow  pointing  westward  all  the  time,  and 
had  almost  reached  the  foggy  haven 
when  one  of  the  cruisers  detached  her- 
self from  the  main  body  and  made  for 
us. 

Captain  Schoubye  did  not  hesitate. 


He  had  ordered  extra  steam  for  such  an 
emergency.  Hard  over  the  helm,  a 
jangle  of  telegraphs  in  the  engine  room, 
and  we  fled  for  our  lives.  Black  smoke 
poured  out  of  the  cruiser’s  pipes.  She 
gained  rapidly.  But  our  backing  saved 
us.  We  heat  her  to  it:  with  a silent 
thoroughness  the  fog  blotted  out  the 
world.  We  were  alone.  A single  petrel 
swung  across  our  stern  and  disappeared. 
Even  the  pound  and  the  swish  of  our 
screw  seemed  muffled.  We  turned  sharp- 
ly left  to  leeward.  Our  smoke  fell  heav- 
ily and  smeared  our  wake  a sooty  gray. 

I came  on  deck  after  lunch  to  find  we 
had  once  more  steadied  on  east.  The 
second  mate  greeted  me  with  an  exuber- 
ant smile.  “Well,  sir,  we  hung  it  on  ’em 
that  time!”  Three  cruises  out  of  New 
York  had  given  him  his  Americanisms. 
He  turned  to  the  bos’n.  “Buckets  on  the 
rail,”  he  commanded  in  Danish;  “swabs 


and  scrub  brushes  in  the  shrouds;  and 
one  of  the  old  stuns’ls  over  the  side.” 

“What’s  the  big  idea,”  I inquired  in 
the  lingo  he  had  got. 

“It’s  our  flag  painted  on  the  side. 
Had  to,  you  know;  otherwise  they’d 
board  us  even  steaming  west.  Now  that 
we’re  running  for  it  we  might  want  to 
cover  up  the  give-away.  We  scrub  can- 
vas, an  old  sail  for  instance.  The  seams 
happen  to  strike  just  right  and  our  red 
Danish  border  suggests  a smudged  Union 
Jack.  Just  give  a Limey  a chance,  you 
know,  just  half  a chance  to  guess  it’s 
his  flag  and  the  patriotic  boob’ll  fall 
every  time.” 

“But  the  name?”  I continued,  ignor- 
ing his  Danish  contempt  for  what  in 
Copenhagen  they  call  the  British  Blind 
Emotion.  “Suppose  your  rags  do  look 
like  another  man’s  colors,  they’re  bound 
to  see  the  name.” 

His  answer  set  me  to  thinking. 

“You  see,”  lie  explained  as  to  a stupid 
child,  “it  isn’t  that  they  will  think  it  is 
actually  a British  flag  we’ve  painted. 
That’s  impossible;  England  is  at  war 
and  paints  no  flags.  But  let  there  be 
just  a resemblance  and  they  are  so  tickled 
that  our  real  identity  is  overlooked. 
Sounds  crazy  but  it’s  so.  After  all,  to 
them  as  to  you  Americans,  it’s  just  a bit 
of  a land  our  Denmark  is,  and  one  of  a 
dozen  other  small  states  at  that.  . . . 
Deep  water  men  won’t  make  the  mistake 
perhaps.  It’s  their  Reserve,  the  coasters 
and  stepped-up  fishermen.” 

For  three  days  and  nights  we  plowed 
our  sluggish  way  through  fog  and  tide- 
snarled  sea  weed.  Heavy  ground  swell, 
left  over  from  the  blow,  made  steering 
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ONE  OF  THE  GODTHAAB'S  SEAMEN  ON 
THE  LOOKOUT,  NOT  FOR  SUBMARINES, 
BUT  PATROL  SHIPS. 


difficult.  Dead  reckoning  depreciated 
from  calculation  to  guess-work.  Finally 
the  captain  gave  up  altogether.  Several 
changes  of  course  to  avoid  suspicious 
craft  had  given  him  a zigzag  track 
which  indicated  we  had  reached  a fifty- 
fathom  spot,  but  soundings  showed  more 
than  seventy-five.  Samples  of  the  bot- 
tom suggested  Little  Dimon  shoal.  Evi- 
dently our  compass  was  no  longer  to  be 
trusted. 

With  his  usual  resourcefulness  Cap- 
tain Schoubye  sent  the  steward  for  a 
chest  of  old  newspapers.  A curious 
scene  followed.  Captain  and  cabin  boy 
folded,  pressed  and  pasted.  I could  see 
they  had  done  it  before.  In  about  ten 
minutes  the  industrious  pair  had  made 
a score  of  beacons  similar  in  design  to  a 
boy’s  soldier  hat.  Depending  from  each 
was  a shallow  keel,  which,  I was  in- 
formed, quickly  soaked  and  acted  as  a 
drag. 

“Steady  on  nor’east!”  Over  went  a 
beacon. 

“Stop  her!”  The  improvised  nautilus 
showed  faint  but  treble  its  size  through 
the  fog.  It  was  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  astern.  Another  was  dropped  and 
a sounding  taken.  “Now  circle,”  ordered 
the  captain,  “and  keep  the  first  one  in 
sight.” 

At  the  opposite  side  we  sounded,  and 
again  when  we  had  reached  our  starting 
point  on  the  circumference  we  described. 
The  little  paper  floater  was  still  bravely 
erect  and  apparently  at  the  same  point 
on  the  sea’s  oily  surface.  We  ran  north- 
east again  a distance  equal  to  the  radius 
of  visibility  and  dropped  another  mark. 


On  its  circumference  we  explored  an- 
other fog-fouled  area,  sounding  as  be- 
fore. 

In  this  curious  manner,  without  com- 
pass, without  sun,  and  by  only  blindly 
feeling  for  the  bottom  we  advanced 
rapidly  towards  an  assumed  position  of 
the  land.  Tracking  from  the  beacons 
gave  us  a graphic  account  of  our  way 
while  small  variations  in  depth  and 
character  of  specimens  brought  from  the 
bottom  by  the  lead  soon  afforded  the 
captain  a clue.  Once  reassured  he 
changed  our  general  heading  two  points 
and  steadied,  dropping  paper  boats  reg- 
ularly as  ranges  for  checking  his  course. 

Suddenly  we  stopped.  Somewhere 
through  the  murkiness  a bell  rang  inter- 
mittently. Dimly  on  our  port  hand 
sounded  a lonely  foghorn.  “It’s  the 
Dimon!”  exclaimed  the  captain.  “Hard 
up  and  let  her  go  at  it!  I theenk  it  is 
the  Pirates’  say,”  he  added,  chuckling. 

I did  not  appreciate  his  humor  at 
first.  But  when  the  foghorn’s  raucous 
protests  grew  nearer  and  nearer  and  then 
attached  to  a brown  splotch  I realized 
we  were  in  for  news.  The  splotch  shrank, 
stood  out  black  and  white,  and  became 
a boat.  Directly  we  stopped  our  en- 
gines and  hove  to,  the  fisherman  came 
alongside.  A jacob’s  ladder  ran  down 
to  meet  him  and  he  clambered  up. 

The  stranger  must  have  expected  us, 
or  so  I gathered  from  the  cordial  greet- 
ings which  passed  between  him  and  the 
captain.  They  disappeared  below  but 
reappeared  after  a few  minutes.  Their 
faces  were  all  smiles  and  every  feature 
a paragon  of  satisfaction.  Apparently 
the  game  went  well. 

Light  airs  sprang  up  and  cut  a rift 
through  the  fog  smoke.  Looming  green- 
ish brown  almost  ahead  lay  the  bare, 
desolate  cliffs  of  the  outermost  Faroes. 
Piloted  by  the  trap-boat  we  entered  a 
tortuous  and  narrow  channel  between  a 
great  gaping  pair  of  talus-weighted 
gates,  Cape  Sudost  and  Vroom  Point. 
As  the  little  landlocked  harbor  closed 
about  us  I made  out  docks  and  ware- 
houses knee  deep  in  spongy  water,  and 
cringing  against  the  drab  skirts  of  a typi- 
cal north  island  fishing  village. 

Our  arrival  awakened  no  interest. 
The  colony  was  mostly  Scotch-English, 
and  after  two  years  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  constant  stream  of  merchant 
vessels  which  called  for  cable  reports  on 
the  war,  begging  news  of  country  and 
company,  news  easily  able  to  make  or 
ruin  every  rusty  hulk  of  them  were  it 
but  a hint  of  a turn  of  the  Hindenburg 
line.  Slow,  imperturbable  creatures,  I 
found  the  natives,  depending  entirely 


upon  the  patrols  outside  for  information 
and  protection.  That  we  had  come  in 
by  the  back  gate  and  piloted  by  a Danish 
agent  they  never  even  suspicioned.  When 
I suggested  to  the  captain  I might  dis- 
close his  conspiracy  he  only  laughed  and 
said  very  truly  that  I would  not  be  be- 
lieved. 

We  devoured  week  old  papers.  Cable 
bulletins  we  read  and  reread.  “Another 
brush  off  Heligoland.  . . . Submarine 
activities  redoubled.  . . . Cruiser  squad- 
ron Shetlands  to  Hammerfest”  (squarely 
across  our  path).  “ Hans  Egede  reported 
lost.”  (“Better  than  caught,”  growled 
Captain  Schoubye.)  And  “They’re  out- 
side now,”  added  the  operator,  much  to 
our  discomfiture. 

So  we  tried  the  old  backing  game 
again.  Behind  the  panting  trap-boat 
we  squirmed  our  way  down  the  passage. 
“Steering  with”  is  a messy  business. 
The  old  ship  seemed  to  resent  the  in- 
dignity we  forced  upon  her.  A clearing 
near  sunset  gave  us  a look  around.  Only 
two  armed  trawlers  were  in  sight  and 
they  were  circling  the  southern  cape  just 
as  we  emerged  and  clapped  on  “full 
ahead”  for  safety.  Danger  past,  we 
rounded  to  in  the  widening  channel,  bade 
our  pilot  farewell  and  set  forth  on  the 
home  stretch. 

Forty  hours  of  steady  steaming  lay  be- 
tween us  and  neutral  waters  off  the  Skaw. 
Three  hundred  miles  we  faced  of  sub- 
marines and  mines,  patrols,  pirates  and 
patriots.  The  patriots  saved  us.  I write 
with  no  animosity;  the  same  might  be 
said  of  our  own  national  attitude.  Pa- 
triotism is  fundamentally  emotion  and 
instinctive  warmth  of  social  affection 
and  loyalty.  Through  war  it  finds  an 
outlet  in  a hot  ardor  of  defense.  In  the 
Briton — and  the  American  too,  I may 
say — this  ardor  plays  very  fairly.  He 
looks  many  times  before  he  sees  his 
foes’  underhandedness;  and,  when  he 
does  perceive  it,  the  find-and-fight-the- 
enemy  feeling  blinds  him  to  just  who  is 
the  enemy. 

So  it  was  that  while  we  dodged  and 
doubled  to  escape,  four  times  at  least  we 
steamed  casually  away  unmolested  sim- 
ply because  we  were  not  suspected.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  bold  cruelty  of  German 
stratagems  can  succeed  ten  times  to  one 
failure;  signals  of  distress  can  be 
abused;  submarines  are  disguised  with 
success  as  fishing  craft;  alien  colors — 
neutral — are  flown,  and  the  clean-heart- 
ed Englishman  leaps  to  succor  the  needy 
or  stands  aside  with  all  the  gallantry  of 
true  sea  courtesy  to  permit  just  freedom 
of  his  waters  to  those  who  seem  to  deserve 
it — only  to  find  he  is  the  victim  of  a kind 
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of  despised  artfulness  too  low  for  his 
imagination.  Even  his  friends  ap- 
preciate his  love  of  principle  and  too 
often  take  mean  advantage  of  that 
love.  No  more  indeed  was  the 
Godthaab’s  passage,  for  the  Scandina- 
vians boast  English  friendship  as  a na- 
tional asset.  When  we  feared  the  Hans 
Egede’s  capture  it  was  with  full  assur- 
ance her  men  would  suffer  no  bodily 
harm,  only  a temporary  inconvenience 
and  money  loss  which  might  later  be  re- 
deemed by  more  successful  imposition 
upon  these  buccaneers  who  were  too 
sturdily  honest  to  be  really  piratical. 

Just  west  of  the  Orkney-Shetland  line 
we  had  a scare.  We  had  stood  over  to 
avoid  the  main  base  guards  which  cov- 
ered the  radial  area  off  Kirkwall  where 
lay  the  Grand  Fleet  proper.  In  true 
North  Sea  style  the  fog  lifted  suddenly 
off  the  starboard  quarter.  To  our  dis- 
may a great  column  of  black  smoke 
arose  not  five  miles  away.  A layer  of 
mist  still  clung  to  the  surface  of  the 
water;  but  from  the  rigging  we  saw  al- 
most immediately  a second  shaft,  then  a 
third;  and,  fearful  to  behold,  three  more 
in  quick  succession — a column  of  first 
line  ships  and  piling  on  steam  for  a dash 
which  would  in  a very  few  minutes  bring 
them  alongside  us.  Even  had  they  other 
business  one  must  be  singled  out  to  in- 
vestigate our  presence.  The  Hans 
Egede’s  loss  reported  at  Thorshavn — we 
realized  the  import  of  it  now.  She  must 
have  reached  Copenhagen  and  the  own- 
ers were  giving  us  a chance  by  spreading 
false  reports,  and  here  we  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

We  had  no  time  to  head  about.  For 
a minute  Providence  seemed  on  our  side. 
The  fog  closed  in  thicker  than  ever. 
Then  a gust  of  wind  shook  out  the  limp 
pennant.  Like  a curtain  the  clouds 
lifted.  The  horizon  was  sharply  visible 
and  bounded  a gray  stage  of  scummy 
water  on  which  were  set  five  vessels. 
Across  the  Godthaab’s  beam  crashed  a 
British  destroyer.  So  near  was  she  that 
we  could  make  out  the  British  officers 


glaring  at  us  through  glasses  and  gestic- 
ulating, seemingly  in  regard  to  our 
presence.  She  kept  on.  The  battle 
column  we  had  imagined  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  But  every  ten  seconds  dense 
masses  of  coal  gas  poured  from  the  de- 
stroyer’s funnels  and  rose  perpendicular- 
ly in  the  still  air.  These  periodic  out- 
bursts of  smoke  had  deceived  us  into 
thinking  there  were  a number  of  ships. 

As  the  lean  boat  raced  by  we  could 
hear  the  blowers  hum.  Ahead  lay  a 
small  schooner  with  wrecked  masts  and 
bowsprit  pointing  crazily.  A submarine 
floated  high  far  to  the  left — stopped, 
waiting.  And  just  as  we  looked,  in 
front  of  the  wounded  schooner,  a thin, 
tentacle-like  periscope  slid  into  the  black 
water.  . . . Again  the  smoky  pall 
closed  down.  An  aeroplane  hummed 
overhead.  We  slipped  away  from  the 
scene  of  murder  unmolested.  Our  hearts 
were  heavy  with  the  tragedy  of  war. 

So  it  went  hour  after  hour.  The  strain 
told  on  Captain  Sc'houbye;  he  looked 
haggard.  Fortune  gave  us  calm  weather 
but  occasional  languid  air  movements 
carried  the  fog  to  and  fro.  Great  vig- 
ilance was  necessary  to  foresee  openings. 
Instantly  a thinning  showed  we  swung 
toward  the  thicker  side.  A trawler  hailed 
us.  Twice  huge  gray  shadows  grew  out 


of  nothing  and  fled  bellowing;  merchant- 
men we  judged  by  their  fog  signals.  But 
we  crept  silently  on,  turning  this  way 
and  that  and  praying  for  luck  to  elude 
the  patrols  who  by  this  time  must  have 
learned  of  our  visit  to  the  Faroes. 

Five  hours  more  and  we  should  reach 
neutral  waters.  An  east  breeze  sprang 
up.  “Land  ho!”  from  the  top:  green 
pine-scented  Norway.  The  clearing 
went  on.  We  could  make  out  the 
wrinkles  on  The  Naze. 

“Sail  ho!  . . . Broad  on  port  quar- 
ter.” 

A large  steamer  emerged.  Her  war 
paint  and  guns  looked  menacingly  grim. 
She  stopped,  signalling  at  the  same  time 
“heave  to.”  We  kept  on  our  course, 
“full  speed  and  a kick.”  She  was  low- 
ering a fast  launch.  Captain  Schoubye 
wavered;  he  knew  he  wasn’t  making 
more  than  six  knots. 

“They’re  manning  the  forward  gun!” 
someone  exclaimed. 

“Call  his  bluff,”  protested  the  Ameri- 
canized mate.  “You’re  inside  now  if 
you’d  hold  him  to  it.” 

The  Yankee  dare  worked.  The  cap- 
tain held  his  course  and  speed.  The 
pinnace  didn’t  catch  us.  The  Limeys 
didn’t  fire.  And  that  night  we  entered 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


A GLIMPSE  OF  THE  RUGGED  COAST  OF  ICELAND.  THAT  CURIOUS  VOLCANIC  ISLAND  WHERE  FREEDOM  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE FLOURISHED  WHEN  EUROPE  LAY  IN  DARKNESS  AND  FEUDAL  SLAVERY. 


Notes  and  Comment 

Odds  and  Ends  from  Here  and  There 


NAVY  LEAGUE  HEADQUARTERS  AT  PITTSBURGH  HAS  ATTRACTED  ATTENTION 
AND  CAUSED  MUCH  FAVORABLE  COMMENT. 


THE  following  letter,  from  a young 
Wall  Street  man  now  serving  in 
France  with  the  American  Am- 
bulance, gives  an  interesting  side  light 
on  the  war: 

“We  are  having  a most  interesting  time, 
quartered  at  an  old  farm  house  on  one  of 
the  big  estates.  There  are  twelve  of  us 
in  a loft  over  a cow-barn  and  we  are  as 
comfortable  as  can  be.  The  days  are 
very  hot,  and  the  nights  cool.  Aero- 
planes are  passing  over  us  all  the  time 
and  the  sound  of  big  guns  never  ceases. 

“Two  more  weeks  here  should  get  us 
in  shape,  and  then  we  will  be  assigned  to 
sections  at  the  front.  At  present  we  are 
busy  hardening,  doing  farm  work,  dig- 
ging trenches,  putting  in  a water  system 
and  generally  making  ourselves  useful. 

“The  only  news  we  get  about  the  war 
is  from  the  London  papers  three  or  four 
days  old,  as  no  one  we  see  here  knows 
anything. 

“The  German  prisoners  one  sees  are  a 
mild,  well  fed  looking  lot,  evidently  well 
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satisfied  to  be  out  of  the  game  at  last. 

“One  sees  no  young  men  on  the  farms; 
they  are  all  at  the  front. 

“The  human  mind  is  a wonderful  ma- 
chine. Here  we  are,  three  weeks  after  we 
left  New  York,  doing  our  own  washing, 
eating  soup  meat,  potatoes,  salad  and  ap- 
ple sauce  (our  usual  menu  for  dinner) 
out  of  the  same  tin  plate,  with  one  knife, 
fork  and  spoon;  pitching  hay,  digging 
ditches,  building  walls  and  sleeping  on 
camp  cots  without  a mattress,  sheets  or 
pillow  (except  some  underclothes 
wrapped  in  a towel)  ten  or  twelve  in  a 
room,  getting  up  at  5.30  and  turning  in 
at  9.30,  and  one  hardly  realizes  that  one 
has  ever  led  any  other  life!” 

Sacrifice  or  Privilege? 

Almost  every  day  the  expression  is 
heard:  “We  must  make  sacrifices  right 
along  during  this  war.” 

When  a man  buys  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
or  gives  to  the  American  Red  Cross  or 
becomes  a member  of  the  Navy  League 
he  is  told  he  is  making  a “necessary  sac- 
rifice.” When  young  men  go  into  the 
navy  or  army  service  they  are  spoken  of 
as  having  made  the  “greatest  sacrifice.” 

But 

Why  always  call  your  service  to  your 
country  a “sacrifice”?  Isn’t  is  rather  a 
“privilege”? 

Lieut.  Com.  E.  S.  Root,  U.  S.  Navy, 
inspector  of  recruiting  for  the  Central 
Division,  just  about  hit  the  nail  on  the 
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head  when  he  declared:  “Were  not 

making  a sacrifice.  We’re  just  paying 
a long  overdue  debt.” 

That’s  the  way  it  stands,  too.  We’ve 
been  going  along  living  under  the  best 
kind  of  living  conditions  made  possible 
by  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
We  have  become  indebted  more  and  more 
to  our  country  every  year,  and  we  have 
failed  to  pay  any  of  that  debt — failed  be- 
cause we  have  taken  little  or  no  active  in- 
terest in  our  national  affairs. 

Now  it  is  time  to  pay.  Why  call  it  a 
sacrifice? — Kansas  City  Star. 

A Vigorous  Reply 

A committee  that  included  several  well 
known  pacifists  recently  sent  to  a num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  a letter  asking 
for  a “full  and  frank  opinion”  on  what 
it  called  the  “problem  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector.”  To  this  letter  the  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  formerly  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing vigorous  fashion: 

“The  Federal  Constitution  defines 
treason  against  the  United  States  to  be 
adhering  to  the  enemies  of  our  country 
or  giving  the  said  enemies  aid  and  com- 
fort: obviously  it  makes  no  difference, 
either  legally  or  morally,  whether  such 
adherence  be  shown  or  such  aid  and  com- 
fort be  given  actively  or  passively.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  refuses  or  fails  to  fulfil  a 
duty  imposed  by  law  (such  as  rendering 
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military  service  when  legally  required)  with  the  possible  re 
suit  of  aiding  in  the  success  or  preventing  or  delaying  the  de- 
feat of  his  and  our  country’s  enemies,  meaning  by  ‘enemies 
that  nation  or  those  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
is  at  war,  is  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  crime  known  to  the 
Law.  The  appropriate  punishment  for  treason,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  death;  and  I think  the  public  good  demands  that,  in 
such  cases,  this  punishment  should  be  inflicted  with  rigid  and 
unflinching  impartiality.  Moreover,  since  all  persons  liable 
by  law  to  military  service  become,  or  may  be  made,  immediately 
subject  to  martial  law,  I think  those  accused  of  this  crime 
should  be  tried  by  court  martial. 

“Whenever  a person  accused  of  any  crime  or  of  disobedience 
to  the  law  in  any  form  alleges  that  his  criminal  action  or  in- 
action was  caused  by  scruples  of  conscience  or  by  the  com- 
mand or  prohibition  of  his  religion,  he  presents  to  the  com- 
munity the  same  ‘problem’  which  was  offered  for  solution  to 
our  government  by  the  Mormons  and  to  the  English  in  India 
by  the  Thugs  and  in  numerous  more  or  less  analogous  in- 
stances. The  law  can  take  no  account  of  conscientious  scruples, 
whether  real  or  pretended,  when  asserted  as  excuses  for  dis- 
obedience; and  it  is,  to  my  mind,  no  less  clear  that  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a bargain  or  compromise  with  disobedient  and 
disloyal  citizens  can  be  tolerated.  The  law,  as  I see  things, 
must  always  speak  in  the  imperative  mood.  I think  therefore 
that  no  right  to  exemption  from  military  duty  or  to  a qualified 
form  of  military  service  should  be  granted  to  anybody  because 
of  his  professed  religious  belief  or  alleged  scruples  of  con- 
science; to  this  extent  and  to  this  end  only,  I should  be  glad 
to  see  the  present  law  modified. 
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MARKING  AN  AEROPLANE  WING  WITH  THE  STAR.  MAY  IT 
SOON  GLEAM  OVER  THE  BATTLE  FRONT 

“As  a matter  of  military  expediency,  however,  I think  the 
President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  has 
the  right  and  would  do  well  to  assign  those  persons  whom  he 
may  really  and  reasonably  believe  to  be  honestly  and  sincerely 
scrupulous  as  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood  to  non-com- 
batant duties.  I think  the  number  of  such  persons  would  turn 
out  to  be  very  small.  As  to  those  who  may  pretend  to  enter- 
tain such  scruples  because  they  are,  at  heart,  friends  of  their 
country’s  enemies,  or  enemies  to  social  order,  or  anxious,  above 
all  else,  to  keep  their  own  precious  skins  whole,  they  certainly 
do  not  furnish  promising  material  for  soldiers  or  sailors,  or 
any  other  honorable  calling,  and  in  some  cases,  it  may  be 
wise  to  refrain  from  arming  them,  but  I believe  their  scruples 
would  be  promptly  and  permanently  removed  by  the  punish- 
ment of  a very  few  of  their  number  according  to  military  law.” 

We  Have  Changed  Printers 

THE  AUGUST  issue  of  Sea  Power  was  delayed  in  pub- 
lication, the  printer  having  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  while  the  magazine  was  in  process  of  manufacture. 

With  our  other  difficulties  we  have  had  to  create  a com- 
plete new  mailing  list  and,  while  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  avoid  mistakes,  some  have  no  doubt  occurred.  If  you  do 
not  get  Sea  Power  regularly  and  promptly,  if  we  have  your 
address  wrong  or  your  name  misspelled,  please  write  at  once 
to  Circulation  Department,  Sea  Power,  1201  Sixteenth  Street. 
Changes  of  address  will  be  cheerfully  made  as  often  as 
desired,  but  please  send  both  old  and  new  addresses.  Changes 
should  reach  us  before  the  10th  of  the  month  for  proper  de- 
livery of  the  next  number. 


g)  Underwood  Sr  Underwood. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CHARTRES,  AS  SEEN  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE.  IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  EXAMPLES  OF 


MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  EUROPE.  LET  US  BE  THANKFUL  THAT  IT  HAS  NOT  SHARED  THE  FATE  OF  RHEIMS. 
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CAMOUFLAGE  AS  APPLIED  TO  A BRITISH  TANK.  THIS  CURIOUS  RING-STREAKED  AND  MOTTLED  COLORATION  CONCEALS 
ALMOST  ALL  BUT  THE  OUTLINE  OF  THIS  LAND  BATTLESHIP.  INDEED,  THE  AFTER  GUN  IS  NEARLY  INVISIBLE  IN  THIS 

PICTURE. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  DESTROYERS  NOW  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE,  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  ABROAD.  BURNING  OIL  UNDER  HER 
BOILERS,  SHE  CAN  RUN  WITHOUT  SMOKE  OR,  AT  WILL,  MAKE  A DENSE  SMOKE  SCREEN  TO  HIDE  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF 
OTHER  SHIPS.  HER  GUNS  AND  SPEED  MAKE  HER  DEADLY  TO  SUBMARINES. 


Press  Illustrating  Service.  Inc. 


TORPEDOES  USED  IN  TARGET  PRACTICE  ARE  SET  TO  COME  TO  THE  SURFACE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  RUN.  THEY  ARE  THEN 
PICKED  UP  BY  THE  SHIP’S  BOATS,  HOISTED  ON  BOARD,  CLEANED,  ADJUSTED  AND  PREPARED  FOR  THE  NEXT  RUN. 
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The  Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 


'T 

I of  Marine  for  the  offer  of  American 
women  enlisted  with  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  to  supply  French 
sailors  with  woolen  garments  to  protect  them 
against  the  cold  and  damp  of  anti-submarine 
patrol  duty  in  the  war  zone  is  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  the  French  Naval  Attache,  Com- 
mander de  Blanpre,  to  Mrs.  James  Carroll 
Frazer,  chairman  of  the  Comforts  Committee, 
made  public  recently. 

The  letter  also  conveys  to  the  women  of 
the  Navy  League  the  thanks  of  a thousand 
French  sailors  who  have  been  outfited  with 
these  garments  which  “will  be  so  much  ap- 
preciated during  the  hard  service  they  are 
going  to  perform  this  winter  in  the  Ocean 
and  the  Channel  in 
hunting  down  the 
submarine.” 

Organization  of 
the  work  of  making 
these  woolen  gar- 
ments for  French, 

British  and  Russian 
sailors  is  now  pro- 
c e e d i n g rapidly. 

The  clothing  sup- 
plied the  Allied 
sailors  will  be  the 
same  as  that  made 
for  American  sail- 
ors under  official 
regulations  of  the 
Navy  Department; 
consisting  of  wool- 
en sweaters,  h e 1 - 
mets  that  can  be 
drawn  down  to  the 
shoulders,  mufflers  and  wristlets.  All  articles 
intended  for  shipment  to  France  or  other  Allied 
countries,  the  Navy  League  announces,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Comforts  Committee  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  marked  for  the  forces  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

Here  is  tire  letter  of  the  French  Naval  At- 
tache conveying  the  thanks  of  the  French 
Government  for  this  aid  from  American 
women ; 

AMBASSADE  DE  FRANCE 
Attache  Naval. 

Washington,  21st  July,  1917. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

In  behalf  of  the  men  of  the  French  De- 
tachment, I want  to  thank  you  for  the  thou- 
sand outfits  you  have  sent  and  which  will 
be  so  much  appreciated  during  the  hard 
service  they  are  going  to  perform  this  winter 
in  the  Ocean  and  Channel  in  hunting  the 
submarines. 

I am  also  directed  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer 
to  send  some  other  warm  garments  to  France 
to  be  used  by  our  sailors,  and  it  is  a pleasure 
for  me  to  inform  you  that  he  accepts  it  with 
gratitude.  These  garments  ought  to  be  sent 
to  France,  in  care  of  the  Vice-Admiral,  Prefet 
Maritime,  Brest,  France. 

I ask  you  to  transmit  my  thanks  and  those 
of  the  French  sailors  to  the  Comfort  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Frazer, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  de  Blanpre. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Mrs.  James  B.  Oliver, 
president  of  the  Sewickley  Valley  branch  of 
the  Navy  League,  lias  accomplished  splendid 


results  in  promoting  the  comforts  work  of  that 
unit.  She  has  given  moving  picture  parties 
and  card  parties  in  her  ballroom  to  raise 
money  for  the  wool  fund  of  the  Navy  League 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  raised  $2,400 
for  this  purpose.  This  branch  has  been  do- 
ing wonderful  work  in  the  comforts  line. 

Ottawa,  Kansas. — The  General  Edward 
Hand  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  cooperating  with 
the  Navy  League  branch  in  this  city  and  so 
far  ten  dollars’  worth  of  yam  has  been  given 
out  to  women  who  are  willing  to  knit  comfort 
garments  for  the  men  of  the  Navy.  The  work 
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of  this  unit  of  the  League  is  growing  steadily 
and  the  garments,  when  completed,  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  to  the  men  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Kansas. 

Faireield,  Conn. — Mrs.  H.  S.  Gloyer, 
chairman  of  the  Fairfield  County  branch  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  has 
sent  in  a report  to  the  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  work  which  this  unit  of  the 
League  has  been  doing  for  the  men  of  the 
Navy.  The  following  women  have  assisted 
Mrs.  Glover  in  this  splendid  work  and  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  tireless  efforts  and  the 
large  amount  of  work  accomplished:  Mrs. 

Thos.  Lasher,  Bridgeport;  Miss  Charlotte 
Riker,  Fairfield;  Mrs.  McKenzie,  Bridgeport; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Twitchell,  Danbury;  Mrs.  Noxen, 
Darien;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Boraem,  Greenwich;  Mrs. 
F.  T.  Bedford,  Greens  Farms;  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  New  Canaan;  Mrs.  Franklin  Jones, 
Noroton;  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  Ridgefield; 
Mrs.  Isaac  Jennings,  South  Norwalk;  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Coe,  Stamford;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Gun- 
ther, Stratford;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lewis,  2nd,  West- 
port.  The  report  submitted  reads  as  follows: 
525  sets  to  battleship  Connecticut ; 32  sets  to 
Lieut.  Dyer;  57  sets  to  destroyer  Terry,  and 
67  sets  to  destroyer  Chauncey.  Over  $2,500 
worth  of  wool  has  been  given  out  since  the 
unit  was  organized. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  women  of  this  city 
have  been  most  active  in  knitting  garments  for 
the  men  of  the  Navy.  A unit  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has  been 
formed,  with  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Stickney  as  chair- 
man. Within  one  month  this  branch  organ- 


ization has  shipped  to  the  headquarters  at 
Washington  1,050  knitted  garments  and  com- 
fort kits.  The  women  of  this  organization 
have  made  a rule  to  furnish  wool  free  of 
charge  to  anyone  who  will  volunteer  to  knit 
for  them  who  is  unable  to  pay  for  the  yarn, 
as  they  often  find  that  tire  best  workers  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  the  yarn.  The  wool  is  paid 
for  by  donations  from  those  who  cannot  knit, 
but  want  to  help.  One  thousand  pounds  of 
wool  have  been  given  out  so  far  to  women  who 
are  willing  to  knit  for  the  men  of  the  Navy 
scheduled  for  active  duty  in  the  war  zone. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — A unit  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has  been 
formed  recently  in  Cincinnati  to  supply  com- 
fort garments  for  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Schmidlapp,  head- 
quarters for  this 
committee  have  been 
opened  at  118  East 
Fourth  street, 
where  one  or  more 
members  are  in  con- 
s t a n t attendance 
throughout  the  day. 
The  committee  has 
forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington up  to  the 
present  time  920 
sets  of  knitted  out- 
fits to  be  supplied 
to  the  Ohio,  the 
Cincinnati,  the  Ta- 
coma, the  Rowan 
and  the  Wilming- 
ton. The  wool  for 
these  articles,  together  with  the  needles,  cost 
over  $2,000,  all  of  which  has  been  contributed 
by  the  people  of  Cincinnati. 

Orlando,  Fla. — -A  local  section  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has  re- 
cently been  organized  here  with  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Edwards  as  chairman,  Mrs.  E.  W.  D.  Dunn, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
O’Neal,  custodian  of  yarn.  The  section  was 
named  for  Commodore  George  L.  Dyer.  The 
members  are  not  confined  to  Orlando,  but  in- 
clude Winter  Park,  Chuluota  and  other  parts 
of  Orange  County. 

Easton,  Pa. — “The  Comforts  Committee  of 
the  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  Branch  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  has  arranged  with 
a wholesaler  to  manufacture  Navy  League 
knitting  bags.  The  bags  are  made  of  dark  blue 
art  denim,  stitched  with  yellow  thread.  On  one 
side  is  stamped  the  Navy  League  insignia  in 
bright  yellow,  an  exact  copy  of  the  pin.  On  the 
other  side,  also  stamped  in  yellow,  a verse. 
These  bags  will  wholesale,  express  prepaid,  to 
all  Navy  League  Branches  for  50c  each  and 
will  retail  to  individuals  for  75c.  A sample 
bag,  parcels  post  prepaid,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Branch  upon  receipt  of  50c.  Women,  remem- 
ber that  every  bag  carried  advertises  your  work 
to  other  women.” 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League,  with  headquarters 
at  210  Wilcox  Building,  is  calling  for  women 
to  knit  for  the  thousands  of  United  States 
sailors  who  will  need  knitted  wearing  apparel 
this  winter.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
donations  from  Los  Angeles  women  of  com- 
fort outfits  have  not  been  exceedingly  gen- 
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erous,  as  quantities  are  being  received  each 
day,  but  the  demand  is  still  very  great.  A 
huge  case  of  knitted  articles  is  daily  sent  out 
to  the  distributing  committee  from  this  city, 
as  well  as  magazines,  newspapers  and  books 
of  various  descriptions.  Mrs.  George  L.  Den- 
nis is  in  charge  of  forwarding  these  periodicals 
and  is  also  endeavoring  to  secure  a good  pho- 
nograph and  a piano  player  for  the  training 
station  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Garden  City,  L.  I. — The  Nassau  County 
Comforts  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Garden  City  Hotel,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  was 
an  immediate  result,  writes  Mrs.  William  Wal- 
lace, of  the  meeting  held  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  in  New  York  on  March  27  th, 
where  an  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  James 
Carroll  Frazer  of  Washington,  explaining  the 
urgent  need  of  knitted  garments  for  the  Navy. 
After  this  meeting  Mrs.  G.  Elder  Adams, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  organized  the 
Nassau  County  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League.  Miss  Mary  Martin,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  motors  from  village  to 
village  explaining  the  need  of  these  garments 
to  the  women  and,  when  necessary,  giving  in- 
structions in  knitting.  When  units  have  been 
formed  in  these  villages  and  chairmen  ap- 
pointed, they  are  invited  by  Miss  Martin  one 
day  a week  for  tea  to  report  on  their  work. 
Units  have  been  established  in  sixteen  towns 
so  far,  the  latest  being  the  Port  Washington 
unit,  with  Mrs.  Theo.  Roosevelt  Pell  as  chair- 
man. Various  ways  of  raising  money  for  the 
free  wool  fund  are  in  progress,  such  as  cake 
sales,  card  parties,  etc.  As  a result  of  this 
efficient  organization  and  propaganda  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  Nassau  County  has  sent 
two  boxes  to  the  headquarters  in  Washington 
since  April,  and  the  second  shipment,  larger 
than  the  first,  was  practical  proof  of  the 
growing  interest  in  our  sailor  boys.  The  work 
the  women  have  been  doing  since  the  organ- 
ization of  this  committee  deserves  emphatic 
praise  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  work 
growing  daily.  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
Congressman  from  Nassau  County,  telegraphed 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  his  hearty  ap- 
proval of  their  splendid  purpose  and  wishing 
them  every  success.  The  following  letter  was 
also  received  by  the  chairman  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Adams: 

I wish  you  and  your  associates  all  success 
in  your  efforts  for  the  Navy  League.  You 
are  doing  just  what  I stand  for  when  I ad- 
vocate universal  military  service.  I wish 
universal  military  training  for  all  young  men 
in  time  of  peace,  and  then  let  every  man  and 
every  woman  serve  the  country  where  it  is 
most  necessary  in  time  of  war. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Chicago,  III. — The  women  of  Chicago  have 
been  particularly  active  lately  in  their  efforts 
to  raise  money  for  the  Comforts  Fund  for  the 
Navy  League.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  successful  entertainments  given  so  far  for 
this  purpose  is  a moving  picture  performance, 
instigated  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Black,  which  shows 
scenes  from  the  golf  match  played  at  the  On- 
wentsia  Club  for  the  League.  The  proceeds 
of  the  day,  including  sale  of  score  cards, 
flowers  and  bags,  amounted  to  about  $2,000. 
Mrs.  Black  is  one  of  the  busy  and  conscien- 
tious workers  of  the  Navy  League  in  this  city, 
and  through  her  untiring  efforts  much  is  being 
accomplished  in  a financial  way  for  the  Com- 
forts Fund.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Peabody  is  also 
an  active  worker  here.  She  not  only  has  been 


doing  more  than 
her  fair  share  of 
knitting  for  the 
League  and  tend- 
ing the  Comforts 
Committee  Shop, 
but  has  raised  a 
very  consider- 
able  amount  of 
money  for  the 
purchase  of  wool 
for  the  League 
from  an  exhibi- 
tion, at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Ho- 
tel, of  her  rare 
collection  of  dogs. 

Allentown,Pa. 

— Mrs.  Matilda 
Martin,  Allen- 
t o w n’s  oldest 
woman  resident, 
presented  to  the 
Navy  League 
branch  at  Phila- 
delphia on  her 
95th  birthday,  July 
14th,  a large  box 
of  knitted  articles 
made  by  herself 
for  distribution 
among  the  sailors 
of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

— The  Albany  sec- 
tion of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of 
the  Navy  League, 
like  many  through- 
out the  country,  is 
distributing  large 
quantities  of  wool 
to  be  knitted  into 
sweaters,  mufflers,  etc.,  foi  men  of  the  Navy. 
Miss  Alida  Davis  has  charge  of  this  work  at 
the  headquarters,  and  scores  of  women  stop 
daily  for  wool  for  this  purpose.  This  unit  was 
organized  with  a gift  of  100  pounds  of  wool  by 
Nathan  Hatch.  The  city  has  donated  the  use 
of  the  room  in  the  City  Hall,  where  classes  are 
held  in  knitting  daily.  The  knitting  is  not  only 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  Navy  League 
in  this  city,  but  also  many  business  women 
apply  constantly  for  supplies  of  wool  to  be 
used  during  the  spare  moments  of  their  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — All  knitting  in  Pasadena 
is  centralized  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League.  With 
the  consignment  of  2,000  garments  for  the 
Kearsarge  practically  completed,  the  Navy 
League  has  undertaken  the  equipment  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Manning  of  180  men  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
Cleveland  of  250  men,  providing  each  man 
with  an  outfit  of  four  garments.  The  League 
has  1,800  knitters  registered,  one  woman  for 
every  twenty  in  Pasadena,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated. With  this  cooperation  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  complete  4,000  knitted  gar- 
ments since  its  organization  some  three  months 
ago.  The  free  wool  fund  is  supported  entirely 
through  voluntary  contributions  here,  and 
while  all  women  who  can  are  encouraged  to 
purchase  their  wool,  it  is  given  out  free  to 
those  who  are  financially  unable  to  do  so.  A 
large  room  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Ho- 
tel Maryland  accommodates  the  knitting  squad 
and  knitting  classes  are  held  daily  in  an  ad- 
joining room. 


Akron,  Ohio. — Two  hundred  and  fifty 
Akron  women  have  been  enrolled  with  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  to 
knit  for  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  States.  The  Akron 
branch  has  sent  more  than  175  sets  of  com- 
fort garments  to  Washington.  Fifty  helmets 
have  been  furnished,  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  more  outfits  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — The  Columbus  unit  of 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  League,  with 
Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Dreshler  as  chairman,  has  been 
doing  very  good  work  since  its  organization 
early  in  May.  The  committee  has  sent  to  the 
headquarters  at  Washington  altogether  913 
pieces  of  work,  namely,  224  knitted  sweaters, 
276  mufflers,  400  wristlets  and  13  helmets. 
Most  of  this  work  has  been  done  for  the  bat- 
tleship Illinois,  but  100  articles  have  recently 
been  received  for  the  battleship  Ohio  also. 
These  women  have  accomplished  much  since 
the  organization  of  the  committee  and  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  large  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  completed. 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  Detroit  branch  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has 
opened  an  office  at  24  Witherall  street.  Miss 
Cora  F.  Sarver  is  in  charge  of  the  office  and 
receives  garments  completed  for  the  Navy  and 
distributes  wool  for  knitting  them.  This  or- 
ganization has  packed,  up  to  the  present  time, 
290  sweaters,  300  mufflers  and  400  wristlets. 
In  Menominee  School  the  children  are  under- 
taking to  supply  150  knitted  sets  for  the 
League.  The  men  of  Detroit  have  contributed 
altogether  about  $125  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
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to  furnish  any  woman  who  is  willing  to  give 
her  time  to  knitting  the  comfort  garments. 
Most  of  the  garments  which  have  been  sent  in 
are  for  the  battleship  Michigan. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — A large  outdoor  knit- 
ting bee  was  held  at  the  Chamberlain  home 
under  the  auspices  of  the  women  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League.  The 
proceeds  of  the  affair  were  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wool  for  the  knitting  of  comfort  gar- 
ments for  the  men  of  the  Navy.  Mrs.  George 
Pearsall  has  been  giving  knitting  instructions 
to  women  who  are  willing  to  give  their  time 
for  this  purpose. 

Dalton,  Ga. — The  membership  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  unit  at  Dalton  is  increasing 
and  about  seventy  women  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  knitting  of  comfort  garments 
for  the  men  on  board  ship  in  the  Navy.  So 
far  about  $25  has  been  contributed  for  the 
purchase  of  yarn.  The  object  of  the  Dalton 
unit  is  to  assist  in  supplying  the  garments  to 
the  men  on  board  the  U.  S.  battleship  Georgia 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Roby  Robinson  of  At- 
lanta, chairman  of  the  Georgia  State  Section. 

Dallas,  Texas. — A unit  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has  been 
formed  here  with  about  thirty  women  as  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  A.  V.  Lane  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  meetings  are  held  in 
the  Red  Cross  rooms,  St.  Paul  and  Main 
streets.  Competent  instructors  are  on  hand 
to  teach  the  women  and  girls  who  desire  to 
knit  comfort  garments  for  the  United  States 
seamen. 

San  Pedro,  Cal. — A junior  Navy  League 
for  the  high  school  girls  has  been  organized  in 
Pasadena  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cleveland  as  leader. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  her  home  and 
some  expert  knitters  were  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  girls  to  knit  comfort  out- 
fits for  the  men  of  the  Nayy.  The  girls  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  work  and  good 
results  are  promised.  Meetings  will  be  held 
every  Friday  afternoon  and  besides  knitting 
garments  a few  entertainments  are  given  to 
raise  money  with  which  to  purchase  wool. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Reed  is  chairman  of  the  Knitting 
Committee. 

Jacksonville,  Fi.a.— “We  want  to  show 
the  boys  of  the  Navy  that  we  are  behind  them 
and  appreciate  what  they  are  doing  for  their 
country,’’  said  Miss  Margaret  Weed,  Secre- 
tary, announcing  the  membership  and  fund 
campaign  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Jacksonville  Section  of  the  Navy  League. 
Jacksonville  is  striving  to  increase  the  enroll- 


ment of  its  Navy  League  Section,  and  men 
and  women  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  exten- 
sive program  that  has  been  mapped  out.  “The 
interest  of  the  Jacksonville  men  and  women, 
their  active  support,  are  more  important  than 
mere  money,”  said  Miss  Weed. 

Great  aid  is  being  given  recruiting  in  this 
city  by  the  Navy  League.  Automobiles  fur- 
nished by  the  League  are  used  to  bring  young 
men  interested  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
to  the  recruiting  stations.  Honor  cards  are 
rapidly  being  supplied  to  every  home  that 
furnished  a member  of  the  home  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Clipping  for  the  Navy 
gives  the  boys  aboard  ship  a pleasure  which 
they  deeply  appreciate.  Letters  received  at 
Navy  League  headquarters  from  the  ships  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  officers  and  men  for 
the  kindly  offices  of  those  who  are  clipping 
the  “news  from  home.”  The  following  is  a 
letter  from  the  commander  of  a ship  in  the 
Atlantic  fleet : 

“This  vessel  is  to-day  in  receipt  of  the 
third  weekly  installment  of  reading  matter 
comprising  newspaper  clippings  for  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  U.S.S.  , sent  by 

your  Comforts  Committee.  This  reading  mat- 
ter is  being  distributed  among  the  crew,  and 
loose  clippings  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards 
as  requested.  After  the  clippings  and  maga- 
zine articles  have  been  perused  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  they  are  to  be 

forwarded  to  the  U.S.S  , sister  ship 

of  the  U.S.S.  . 

“In  this  connection  I wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  is  taking  towards  insuring 
the  comfort  of  the  men  of  the  Navy,  particu- 
larly during  the  present  wartime  period,  when 
such  considerate  acts  of  kindness  as  the  pro- 
vision of  reading  matter  and  the  supply  of 
warm  garments  are  appreciated  by  all  naval 
men.” 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Temporary  organi- 
zation of  a Navy  League  Section  in  Chatta- 
nooga has  been  completed.  A meeting  to  ef- 
fect a permanent  organization  is  soon  to  be 
held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tem- 
porary officers  of  the  new  section  are : Gen- 
eral Lewis  M.  Coleman,  president ; W.  C. 
Stacy,  vice-president ; H.  C.  Sherer,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  and  E.  C.  Hartung,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. — The  spectacu- 
lar event  of  the  season  was  the  “Broadway 
Ball”  held  at  the  Casino  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Navy  League.  Society  was  kept  busy  arrang- 


ing costumes  typical  of  the  Great  White  Way. 
Over  each  of  the  eighteen  boxes  of  the  Casino 
was  hung  an  electric  light  flashing  the  name 
of  a metropolitan  theater,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  hall  was  through  a subway  kiosk.  Salva- 
tion Army  scenes  and  the  New  York  “cop,” 
standing  by  his  swinging  sign  of  red  and 
green  with  its  inscriptions  stop  and  go,  formed 
part  of  this  fantastic  event.  All  tables  were 
taken  and  a large  sum  of  money  was  secured, 
which  will  be  used  by  the  Navy  League  to 
purchase  wool  and  promote  the  many  grow- 
ing activities  of  the  League. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. — Fifty  enthusiastic  ladies 
of  Fort  Smith  have  formed  a Navy  League 
Section.  They  have  promised  to  furnish  150 
complete  comfort  sets  for  the  sailors  and 
marines.  Meetings  are  being  held  three  times 
a week  in  the  Carnegie  Library,  where  the 
members  are  learning  to  knit  and  clip.  Officers 
elected  are:  Mrs.  Ben  Cravens,  president; 

Mrs.  John  Fink,  vice-president;  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Rutledge,  secretary. 

Seattle,  Wash. — “May  your  daddy  be 
glad,  that  he  has  such  a lad;  and  your  sweet- 
heart feel  fine,  that  you  fell  into  line.” 

These  lines,  penned  in  a girlish  hand,  occupy 
one  of  the  pages  of  the  red-bound  autograph 
album  which  will  be  sent  to  the  sailors  of 
the  Seattle-built  submarine  U.S.S.  N-3.  The 
members  of  the  Junior  Navy  League  have 
been  knitting  for  their  sailor  boys,  and  now 
they  have  purchased  a handsome  silk  flag, 
3 feet  6 inches  by  6 feet,  for  these  men  of 
the  N-3.  The  album  will  be  sent  with  the 
flag. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ruhm  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Seattle  Navy  League,  and 
will  immediately  begin  the  organization  of  an 
energetic  Section  in  this  city.  A membership 
campaign  will  be  started  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

McAlester,  Okla. — Following  a big  patri- 
otic mass  meeting  the  citizens  of  McAlester 
organized  a Section  of  the  Navy  League.  J.  H. 
Fordon  was  elected  president;  W.  H.  Clayton, 
vice-president;  Allen  Wright,  secretary,  and 
R.  B.  Hotchkess,  treasurer. 

Butler,  Pa. — As  a forerunner  to  an  or- 
ganization meeting  Navy  League  speakers  ad- 
dressed a large  gathering  of  Butler  citizens. 
Commander  Newton  Mansfield,  in  charge  of 
the  naval  recruiting  station  at  Pittsburgh ; 
A.  M.  Jenkins,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg 
Section  of  the  Navy  League,  and  H.  M.  Laugh- 
lin,  chairman  of  the  Recruiting  Committee  in 
Pittsburg,  delivered  the  principal  speech'es. 
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Practical  Patriotism 

Activities  of  the  Navy  League 


IF  you  can’t  join  the  navy,  help  the  man 
who  can — join  the  Navy  League  to- 
day ! 

With  this  as  their  slogan  the  men  and 
women  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  rallied  at 
the  call  of  the  Navy  League  in  one  of  the 
most  successful  membership  campaigns  in  the 
history  of  the  League.  Seventeen  hundred 
new  members  were  enrolled  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign  on  August  4.  When  completed 
reports  are  available,  and  the  stragglers  are 
all  in,  the  membership  of  the  Kansas  City 
Section  should  total  almost  2,500. 

Kansas  City  has  shown  that  it  knows  what 
practical  patriotism  means.  By  putting  aside 
personal  interests  and  giving  time  and  money 
to  conducting  an  intensive  membership  cam- 
paign, the  men  and  women  of  this  Missouri 
city  have  set  an  example  for  other  cities  and 
sections  to  strive  to  imitate.  Beginning  the 
campaign  soon  after  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the 
Red  Cross  drive,  these  Kansans  have  shown 
that  they  have  the  spirit  and  determination 
to  aid  the  “Big  Brother”  of  the  Navy  by  the 
splendid  results  which  they  have  achieved. 

When  plans  for  the  campaign  were  being 
made  during  the  early  part  of  July,  a goal  of 
1,000  members  was  set.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Middle  Western  city  would  not 
be  content  to  do  just  this  alloted  “bit.”  Ap- 
plication cards  were  filed  in  larger  numbers 
each  day.  Old  members  found  it  only  neces- 
sary to  hand  the  cards  to  friends  and  explain 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  to  add  an- 
other name  to  the  growing  list.  One  hundred 
new  members  were  added  each  day  and  the 
goal  of  1,000  was  quickly  passed.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeen-day  campaign  a total 
of  1,700  new  members  had  been  enrolled. 

Plans  for  the  drive  for  members  were  com- 
pleted at  a luncheon  on  July  13.  At  this 
meeting  the  chairman,  Henry  D.  Faxon,  and 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Section  mapped 
out  the  campaign. 

A membership  campaign  committee  of  52 
team  leaders  was  appointed  and  the  local 
membership  of  260  was  divided  among  these 
leaders.  Men  were  chosen  on  each  team  from 
the  various  industries  of  Kansas  City,  and 
these  men  were  to  solicit  their  own  trades. 
Each  member  was  requested  to  enroll  at  least 
five  new  members.  The  individual  who  added 
the  greatest  number  of  new  members  was  to 
be  awarded  a Navy  League  flag,  4 by  6 feet. 
Another  flag  was  to  be  given  to  the  team 
bringing  in  the  largest  number  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

Chairman  Faxon  appointed  a “Woman’s 
Committee”  to  aid  in  the  drive  for  new  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Nellie  McGee  Nelson,  who  in  the 
campaign  for  women  members  secured  135, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  new  committee. 
This  committee,  with  headquarters  in  a big 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  worked 
the  day  long  on  membership  extension,  and 
also  conducted  the  regular  Comforts  Com- 
mittee work  of  knitting  sweaters,  mufflers, 
and  wristlets  for  the  sailors  and  marines. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  team  cap- 
tains to  meet  each  day  at  noon  luncheon 
and  make  reports.  The  men  were  to  pay  for 
their  own  lunches  so  that  the  local  Section 


would  incur  a minimum  amount  of  expense. 

It  was  decided  to  send  5,000  circular  letters 
to  precede  the  intensive  campaign.  These 
letters  were  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Navy 
League,  its  organization,  work  in  the  past, 
and  its  aims  for  the  future.  They  told  that 
it  was  not  money  but  men  that  the  League 
needed.  Enclosed  in  each  letter  was  informa- 
tion about  the  navy  and  its  administration 
which  would  give  a more  thorough  under- 
standing to  the  people  of  the  Middle  West. 

“Every  man  in  Kansas  City  who  is  not 
entering  the  government  military  service  should 
become  a member  of  the  Navy  League,”  said 
the  chairman,  speaking  before  a large  meet- 
ing of  citizens  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign. “In  the  past  we  have  not  paid  enough 
attention  to  our  national  affairs.  We  have 
been  too  busy  taking  care  of  our  own  busi- 
ness. Now  is  the  time  that  we  at  least  lend 
our  influence  in  helping  the  government  main- 
tain protection  for  our  navy  and  our  marine 
corps.  The  Navy  League  believes  no  man 
will  refuse  an  opportunity  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed on  so  important  a matter.  We  be- 
lieve every  man  will  become  a member  of  the 
League  when  he  understands  just  what  it 
means  to  him  and  how  little  it  requires  of 
him.” 

The  results  of  the  campaign  show  that  the 
chairman  was  right.  It  took  but  a thorough 
understanding  of  what  the  League  was  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish  to  wake  the  Middle 
West  to  action.  Once  aroused,  this  section 
pushed  a big  campaign  to  a successful  con- 
clusion. Far  from  the  scene  of  naval  activi- 
ties, and,  according  to  the  theories  of  many 
Easteners,  out  of  touch  with  what  the  navy 
and  marine  corps  are  doing,  the  Middle  West 
nobly  responded  to  the  call  for  a larger,  bet- 
ter and  more  efficient  Navy  League  to  aid 
those  organizations. 

In  recruiting,  the  Middle  West  demonstrated 
that  it  could  willingly  do  its  part.  While 
New  York  was  enrolling  8 per  cent  of  its 
quota  for  the  navy,  Kansas,  over  a thousand 
miles  inland,  was  pushing  forward  with  rapid 
strides  to  a completed  quota.  This  splendid 
showing  was  accomplished  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Kansas  City  Section  of  the 
Navy  League,  and  elicited  a letter  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Naval  Recruiting  Officer 
in  Kansas  City.  This  officer  wrote : 

“I  wish  to  thank  the  Navy  League  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  each  of  its  members  for  the 
splendid,  patriotic  work  that  has  been  done 
in  this  city  in  obtaining  such  an  abundance 
of  recruits  for  the  navy  in  time  of  vital  need. 
I think  that  the  thanks  of  the  entire  navy,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  of  myself  are  due 
to  you  to  the  fullest  and  heartiest  extent,  and 
that  you  have  rendered  your  country  a most 
valuable  service  in  time  of  war.” 

The  results  of  the  membership  campaign  in 
Kansas  City  emphasize  the  fact  that  Missouri 
and  the  Middle  West  have  not  yet  stopped 
working.  They  realize  that  the  getting  of 
men  for  the  service  is  not  enough.  Members 
must  be  secured  for  the  Navy  League  who 
will  strengthen  the  League  and  do  the  work 
that  lies  before  it  to  be  done. 

Money  was  not  the  aim  of  the  Kansas 


City  Section.  A bigger  task  confronted  the 
little  corps  of  260  League  members  who  in- 
itiated the  campaign  than  the  securing  of 
dollars.  They  wanted  and  needed  men ; men 
who  were  ready  to  accept  their  privilege  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  the  Nation’s  fight- 
ing sea  forces.  And  they  got  them ! The 
Middle  West  is  doing  its  “bit.” 

Now  that  the  first  campaign  is  ended  in 
Kansas  City,  the  League  officers  are  not  satis- 
field.  They  want  at  least  5,000  men  members 
and  as  many  more  women  members  as  pos- 
sible. They  want  to  help  the  smaller  towns 
around  Kansas  City  to  form  leagues. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  been  a powerful 
influence  in  the  League  campaign  there.  It 
has  been  wonderfully  generous  with  its  news 
and  editorial  columns,  even  printing  a repro- 
duction of  the  application  blank  for  member- 
ship. Through  an  editorial  urging  people  to 
join  the  Navy  League  the  Star  got  many  new 
members  for  the  League. 

Old  Confederate  Soldiers  “Do  Their  Bit” 
Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Boys  of  ’61  are 
behind  the  Navy  League,  and  its  work  to  aid 
the  sailors  and  marines  of  ’17.  A short  while 
ago  the  Comforts  Committee  was  unable  to 
secure  a supply  of  knitting  needles.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  request  from  the  Nash- 
ville Section  of  the  Navy  League,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  needles  could  be  made  from  wood 
until  a supply  of  celluloid  needles  could  be 
obtained. 

The  Confederate  Veterans  in  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Nashville  immediately  volunteered  to 
do  the  work.  In  a recent  letter  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nashville  Section  says,  “The  old 
Confederate  soldiers  are  doing  their  ‘bit.’  They 
sent  us  100  pairs  of  beautifully  made  cedar 
knitting  needles  to  be  used  by  the  ladies  who 
are  not  able  to  buy  them.” 

Sample  needles  were  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. They  are  cleverly  carved  and  have 
the  real  cedar  perfume.  The  Navy  League 
appreciates  this  physical  token  of  their  patri- 
otism, but  most  of  all  is  thankful  for  the 
beautiful  sentiment  that  prompted  the  makers, 
old  men  in  the  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home, 
to  do  their  “bit”  for  the  cause. 

The  Coin  Bank  Campaign 
Washington,  D.  C. — Deposits  are  growing 
daily  in  the  Navy  League  Pocket  Coin  Bank 
Campaign.  The  first  bank  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington contained  a deposit  from  the  American 
Molasses  Company,  132  Front  Street,  New 
York  City.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
first  deposit,  and  a number  of  guesses  were 
ventured  as  to  its  contents.  It  was  $4.21. 

The  Coin  Bank  Campaign  is  being  pushed 
all  over  the  country.  A neat  leather-covered 
pocket  coin  bank,  upon  which  is  stamped  in 
gold  the  name  of  the  Navy  League  and  a 
picture  of  a warship,  is  sent  to  Navy  League 
workers.  The  box  is  made  of  brass,  and  when 
filled  will  hold  five  dollars.  Requests  from 
many  of  the  eager  workers  of  the  League  arc 
coming  in  daily  for  these  banks,  and  reports 
indicate  that  a large  sum  will  be  raised  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

The  money  raised  will  be  used  to  establish 
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Eister  Studio. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND 


TWENTY-ONE  BOYS  OF  SAG  HARBOR,  L.  I.,  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ORGANIZED  AND  INSTRUCTED  BY  GUNNER 
D.  F.  MULVIHILL,  ASSISTED  BY  SEVEN  CHIEF  GUNNERS’  MATES. 


a “free  wool”  fund,  and  to  promote  the  many 
other  activities  of  the  Navy  League. 

Savannah,  Ga. — Prompt  action  by  local 
sections  of  the  Navy  League  prevented  the 
anti-draft  riots  in  southern  Georgia  from 
growing  into  serious  uprisings.  On  August 
1st  a hurried  and  urgent  call  was  sent  to  Navy 
League  headquarters  for  advice  and  assistance 
to  cope  with  this  vicious  situation.  Especially 
needed  were  forceful  and  eloquent  speakers 
who  would  go  into  the  rural  districts  and 
quiet  the  threatening  spirit  of  the  ignorant. 

The  Navy  League  immediately  took  action 
through  its  local  organizations.  The  Savan- 
nah Section  began  a campaign  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Attorney  General,  was  able  to 
smooth  the  ruffled  feelings  of  the  rioters. 

It  is  believed  that  a meeting  was  called 
through  the  agency  of  a well  known  Georgia 
politician  to  arouse  the  people  against  the 
draft  act.  At  this  meeting,  not  only  the  draft 
act,  but  the  whole  administration  was  attacked. 
The  published  accounts  of  this  seditious  assem- 
bly aroused  the  good  people  of  Georgia  to 
action.  The  Navy  League  and  the  Attorney 
General  arranged  that  at  the  next  meeting 
enough  good  loyal  red-blooded  Americans 
would  be  present  to  vote  down  the  traitorous 
proposals  of  the  incendiarists  and  pass  a reso- 
lution approving  the  administration  and  the 
selective  draft.  Other  attempts  to  hold  meet- 
ings antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  met  with  the  same  results. 

Navy  League  members  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
organization  and  the  splendid  way  in  which 
it  eliminated  a dastardly  propaganda.  Great 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  energy  and  patri- 
otic zeal  with  which  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 
of  Savannah,  worked  in  behalf  of  law  and 
order. 

Chicago,  III. — Nearly  100  automobile  own- 
ers of  Chicago,  members  of  the  Navy  League, 
have  placed  their  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  aid  in  the  search  for 
slackers.  The  Chicago  Section  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  its  support  of  the  selective 
draft  law.  With  patriotic  unselfishness  men 
and  women  have  not  only  turned  their  ma- 
chines over  to  government  agents,  but  are  driv- 
ing them  to  help  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. — One  hundred  and 
twenty-one  boys  from  this  town  recently  spent 
a day  on  board  the  houseboat  Everglades  as 
guests  of  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson. 
These  boys  have  been  organized  as  a part  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  by  Gunner  D.  F.  Mulvi- 


hill,  assisted  by  Chief  Gunners  Mates  J.  J. 
Coffey,  J.  Donnelly,  C.  E.  Heineman,  J.  F. 
Cline,  J.  L.  Burnes,  J.  Svesson  and  P.  H. 
Foley. 

The  boys  are  uniformed  in  neat  white  jump- 
ers, white  leggins,  trousers  and  caps  and  each 
boy  carries  two  small  signal  flags  tucked  in 
his  leggin.  They  have  been  thoroughly  taught 
in  the  school  of  the  soldier.  They  are  alert 
and  active,  they  have  profited  by  the  setting- 
up exercises,  in  which  they  have  been  drilled. 
They  have  a band,  consisting  of  drums,  fifes 
and  bugles.  They  are  a splendid  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  by  training  the  youth  of 
the  country.  They  run  in  ages  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  years  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  thousands  of  boys  between  these  ages  en- 
listed in  the  Northern  army  during  the  Civil 
War) . 

The  boys  were  given  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  torpedoes  under  way  and  later  saw  one 
discharged  from  the  tube  and  entering  the 
water.  The  naval  representatives  made  a num- 
ber of  flag  signals  which  were  promptly  read 
by  die  boys. 

In  the  signal  drill  and  in  the  setting-up  drill 
on  board  ship  great  proficiency  was  shown, 
but  the  best  argument  of  all  was  the  boys 
themselves.  They  were  a democratic  gather- 
ing representing  different  races  and  every  sta- 
tion of  life,  a composite  picture  of  the  town. 
Their  quickness,  their  alertness  and  their 
brightness  placed  them  far  above  the  average 
gathering  of  the  youth  of  the  ordinary  town, 
and  one  cannot  but  believe  that  this  was  due 
to  the  lessons  of  obedience  and  the  training 
given  them  by  the  representatives  of  the  Navy. 

The  work  of  Gunner  Mulvihill  and  his  as- 
sociates has  been  voluntarily  carried  on  as  a 
labor  of  love,  and  they  are  entitled  to  great 
praise  for  the  work  done  and  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  1,700  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  City  Section  have  already 
begun  work  for  the  Navy  League.  A call  has 
been  issued  for  all  fifers,  drummers,  and 
buglers  to  form  a drum  corps.  A prominent 
bandmaster  has  been  engaged  to  direct  the 
corps  which  will  be  composed  of  a hundred 
members. 

The  drum  corps  will  aid  in  patriotic  demon- 
strations throughout  the  Middle  West  for  the 
Navy  League.  During  “Old  Glory  Week,” 
September  22  to  29,  the  corps  will  assist  in 
the  big  patriotic  celebration  and  new  drive  for 
members  for  the  Navy  League 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. — The  Spring  Lake  Sec- 


tion of  the  Navy  League  was  organized  on 
July  27  with  Mrs.  Clarence  Whitehill,  wife 
of  the  American  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  as  Chairman. 

The  members  of  the  new  section  have  en- 
thusiastically engaged  in  knitting  and  clipping 
for  the  sailors  and  marines. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — A big  patriotic  meeting 
in  this  city  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
St.  Paul  Section  of  the  Navy  League.  Forty 
members  of  the  Comforts  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  two  independent  societies  who  have 
been  doing  notable  work  for  the  Navy  consoli- 
dated to  form  a section  of  the  Navy  League. 

George  T.  Slade  will  head  the  new  section. 
The  other  officers  elected  are : C.  A.  Sever- 
ance, vice-president;  J.  P.  Elmer,  secretary; 
D.  S.  Culver,  treasurer. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  enlarge  the 
organization  activities.  The  Comforts  Com- 
mittee will  continue  its  splendid  work  and  a 
new  committee  on  membership  will  immedi- 
ately begin  preparations  for  a big  membership 
drive  in  St.  Paul. 

Baltimore,  Md. — No  place  is  too  small  for 
the  Navy  League  to  make  its  appeal.  Texas. 
Padonia,  Cockeysville  and  Timonium  have 
combined  to  form  a Navy  League  Section,  and 
work  for  the  Comforts  Committee. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Fowble,  of  Padonia,  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  section.  Plans  have  been 
completed  for  a lawn  festival  by  the  section 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  League  and  increase 
its  membership. 

San  Pedro,  Cal. — With  the  Cheyenne  band 
playing  patriotic  airs,  and  the  stands  full  of 
army  and  navy  men,  the  Army  team  defeated 
the  Navy  nine  in  a baseball  battle  in  San 
Pedro  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy 
League  Section.  It  was  field  day  for  the  boys 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  several  hundred 
turned  out  to  enjoy  the  recreation.  Although 
the  Army  was  victorious  on  the  diamond,  the 
Navy  claimed  its  share  of  the  glory  by  cap- 
turing all  the  racing  events. 

Many  dollars  were  realized  by  the  benefit 
which  will  be  used  to  purchase  yarn  and  com- 
forts for  the  sailors  and  marines  by  the  Navy 
League. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Over  600  “honor  cards” 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Norfolk  Section 
of  the  Navy  League  to  be  hung  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  Norfolk  homes  which  have  fur- 
nished a member  of  the  family  to  fight  for 
their  country.  Calls  for  the  cards  come  in 
each  day  from  both  whites  and  blacks. 

( Continued  on  page  661 


JOHN  BOYLE  & CO.  (foe.) 

Established  I860 

NEW  YORK 

112-114  DUANE  ST.  70-72  READE  ST. 

Branch  House  : ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

COTTON  DUCK 

ALL  WIDTHS  ALL  WEIGHTS 

Largest  Stock  and  Assortment 
in  America 

Awning  Stripe  Waterproofed 

More  Than  150  Patterns  Cotton  Duck  for  Tents 

All  Fast  Colors  and  Covers 


Also  Makers  oj 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
MAIL  BAGS 

FOR  V.  S.  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  SINCE  1863 


ESTABLISHED  ISIS 

^I'litlptiifn#  ^Tintiiiljimi  Ootids, 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY. FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

The  making  to  measure  of  Uniforms  for  Officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  has  been  an  important 
feature  of  our  business  since  its  foundation 

We  have  always  taken  pains  to  keep  abreast  of 
new  requirements  and  conditions 

Our  materials  are  of  the  best  grade 
and  our  prices  are  moderate 

Civilian  Clothing  Ready-made  or  to  Measure  for 
Dress  or  Sporting  Wear 

Furnishings,  Hats,  Shoes,  Leather  Goods 
and  Liveries 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  or  for  Check  List  of 
Useful  Articles  for  Officers  in  the  Service 
of  the  United  States 

BOSTON  SALES  - OFFICES  NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 

Tremont  cor.  Boylston  Street  220  Bellevue  Avenue 


RADIUM  LUMINOUS 
MATERIAL 


SHINES  IN  THE  DARK 


SELF-LUMINOUS 
REQUIRES  NO 
MAINTENANCE  OVER 
A PERIOD  OF 
YEARS 


INNUMERABLE  USES 
IN  ITS  ORIGINAL 
POWDERED  FORM 
OR  APPLIED  WITH 
ADHESIVE 


A SAFETY  DEVICE  FOR  WAR 

ON 

MACHINE  GUN,  PISTOL  AND  RIFLE  SIGHTS; 
RANGE  SCALES;  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES; 
WIRELESS  APPARATUS;  NAVIGATING  IN- 
STRUMENTS OF  ALL  FLYING  AND  SAILING 
CRAFT;  DECK  CLOCKS;  WRIST,  STOP  AND 
POCKET  WATCHES;  SIGNALS;  PLOTTING 
BOARDS;  ETC. 


Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 


FIFTY 

FIVE 

LIBERTY 

STREET 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


REILLY  SPECIALTIES 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Evaporators 
Distillers 
Oil  Coolers 
Fuel  Oil  Heaters 
Grease  Extractors 
Filters,  etc. 

Built  in  accordance  with  U.  S.  Steamboat 
Inspection  and  Lloyd  s Rules. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 


THE  GRISC0M  - RUSSELL  CO. 

2127  WEST  ST.  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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SEA  POWER 


September,  1917 


MADE  IN  AMERICA  FROM 
AMERICAN  MATERIALS 

SHAPLEY’S 

Black  Marine  Glue 

Used  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  other  yards 

S1EM0N  & ELTING,  Sole  Makers 
93  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  4840  Broad 

‘Ihe  J.  H.  CURTISS 
Company' 

(Incorporated) 

Marine 

Plumbing  south  street 

Supplies  £ new  York 


Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Tech- 
nical Schools  and  all  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

This  school  offers  all  that  experience,  ob- 
servation and  money  can  give  in  location, 
building  construction  and  methods  of  life 
and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tui- 
tion, uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses, 
including  pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accom- 
modations for  20  additional  students  in 
January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


WORK  FOR  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE 

TO  carry  out  its  patriotic  purposes,  the  League  needs  the  active  co-operation 
of  every  member,  and  needs  also  as  many  new  members  as  possible.  We 
ask  each  one  of  you  to  get  us  at  least  two  members. 

Every  subscription  to  Sea  Power  helps,  because  every  dollar  received  for  Sea 
Power  over  the  expense  of  publication  goes  to  the  Navy  League  to  be  used 
for  this  patriotic  undertaking.  If  you  are  a member  of  the  League,  obtain  more 
members.  If  you  are  not  a member,  join  the  Navy  League  and  work  for  it. 

Dues  : 

Contributing  member  5.00  annually  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 

Life  member  50.00  one  payment 

Founder  100.00  one  payment  1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C 


Running  The  British  Blockade 

( Continued  from  page  55) 
the  Cattegat  with  schnapps  forward,  and 
schnapps  aft,  and  cigars  twice  around  from 
captain  to  cabin  boy. 

Off  Copenhagen  our  agent  boarded  with 
the  pilot.  “How  much  altogether?”  I heard 
him  ask  the  captain. 

“Six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  with 
fifty  thousand  for  me !”  cried  the  old  fellow 
banging  the  pale  civilian’s  back.  “But  Thor- 
sen,  is  he  in?” 

“In  Kirkwall,  yes.  They  got  him  last  Fri- 
day ...  all  lost,  even  his  wage  bonus.  The 
King  will  pin  a medal  upon  you,  Schoubye. 
And  your  wife,  fifty  thousand  kroner ! 
Ah !”  They  embraced. 


Practical  Patriotism 

( Continued  from  page  64) 

One  Southern  negro  woman  applied  to  Sec- 
retary George  R.  Wilson  of  the  section  for  a 
card  somewhat  in  this  manner: 

“I’se  got  a husband  what  is  a cook  on  one 
o’  dem  big  battleships.  I hyeam  tell  dat  yaw’ll 
was  giving  badges  to  folks  who  had  a man  in 
de  war,  an’  I wants  one.  De  white  lady  dat 
I works  fur,  dough,  said  dey  wuz  only  fur  de 
white  folks.  Now,  look  hyar,  white  gent’man, 
I knows  better’n  dat.  Enybodys  what’s  got 
a man  who  can  stand  on  two  legs  servin’  in 
de  army  or  navy  is  ’titled  to  one  ob  dem  cards. 
I’se  done  seed  dem  a-hanging  in  de  white 
folks’  windows  and  I s-h-o  does  want  one.” 
She  got  it. 


Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 

( Continued  from  page  62) 

A Navy  League  Band  and  Drum  Corps  will 
accompany  a recruiting  exhibit  to  Butler  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Laughlin  the  latter  part 
of  August.  The  men  will  camp  at  the  Butler 
Fair  Grounds  and  will  stimulate  interest  in 
Navy  recruiting  and  the  Navy  League  dur- 
ing the  County  Fair. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Women  of  Indianapolis 
and  of  the  state  of  Indiana  are  busily  at  work 
finishing  comfort  garments  for  the  609  men  of 
the  battleship  Indiana,  which  has  just  been  put 
in  full  commission.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Beck,  State 
Chairman  of  the  Navy  League,  has  sent  an 
urgent  call  to  all  women  of  the  state  to  expedite 
their  labors. 


Do  You  Know  the  Greatest  Collection  of 
Naval  Trophies  in  the  World 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  flags  captured  by  the  United  States  Navy  throughout  its  history,  from 
the  men-of-war  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  from  the  Barbary  Pirates,  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Koreans? 

Ibis  great  collection  was  restored  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1912-13,  at  a cost  of  $30,000,  and  is  on  exhibition  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

Every  patriotic  American  should  have  the  splendidly  illustrated  official  catalogue  of  these  172  trophies,  in  which  each  flag  is  pictured 
and  its  history  recounted,  from  the  tricolors  of  France  captured  in  1799-1800,  down  to  the  red  and  gold  stripes  and  armorials  of 
Spain,  taken  in  1898,  together  with  a history  of  the  collection  as  a whole.  This,  the  only  official  and  authentic  catalogue  in  existence, 
is  compiled  by  Instructor  H.  C.  Washburn  of  the  Naval  Academy.  It  is  on  sale  by  the  Navy  League  at  the  National  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  the  publishers,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  blue  cloth-bound  copies  are  $1.00, 
postage  10  cents,  and  the  board-bound  copies  75  cents,  postage  8 cents. 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  review  of  the  official  catalogue,  said  : “One  look  at  these  flags,  and  one  glance  at  their  history,  is  enough 
to  make  the  blood  tingle.”  The  Literary  Digest  spoke  of  the  catalogue  as  “an  excellent  piece  of  work,”  and  said  “the  public  owes 
Mr.  Washburn  a real  debt  for  his  services.” 
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Medal  and 
Diploma  received 
at  World’s 
Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago, 
1893 


“U.  S.  S.  NEVADA” — ‘‘Electrose  equipped” 


Mi  .ILS.PAT.  OF  f . & f OBI  ISM  eOUHlWES. 

INSULATION 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

Louis  Steinberger's  Patents 


“ELECTROSE”  Insulators  are  standard  with 


Medal  and 
Diploma  received 
at  World’s  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  and  ARMY 
and  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  and  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 
“ELECTROSE”  is  made  up  in  a number  of  grades  for  various  requirements,  each 
grade  possessing  special  characteristics. 

“ELECTROSE”  INSULATORS— BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  HIGH  FREQUENCY 
CURRENTS,  POWER  AND  TRANSMISSION  CIRCUITS. 


60-82  Washington  Street 
66-76  Front  Street 
27-37  York  Street 
1-23  Flint  Street 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  AMERICA 


.si 


Embodiments  of 
Efficiency,  Luxury  and  Speed — 

Elco  Standardized  Boats 


The  highest  developments  in  boat  building — Elco  Cruisers 
the  Elco  Cruisette  and  swift  Elco  Expresses. 

Established  models  which,  year  by  year,  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  and  improved  until  ELCO  represents  the 
final  word  in  beauty,  reliability  and  seaworthiness. 
Standardization  of  such  a high  degree  of  effectiveness  that 


550  Elco  Submarine  Chasers  were  built  and  turned  over 
for  service  in  488  working  days. 

— a tribute  to  the  remarkable  development  of  Elco  efficiency. 
The  name  Elco  on  a boat  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
hall  mark  on  silver.  Note  the  high  prices 
that  Elco  boats  bring  on  resale. 


Main  Office  and  Works 

The  ELCO  COMPANY,  183  Avenue  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J* 

27  minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  St.  Ferries,  New  York.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  to  West  8th  St.,  Bayonne.  Telephone  470  Bayonne 


New  York  Office 
13  Pine  Street 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 


Neutral  grain  carriers  anchored  in  the  Hudson  River  not  daring  to  face  the  U-boats. 
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Power  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Entered  as  sec- 
ond-class matter,  September  13,  1917,  at  the 
Postoffice  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1879.  Our  readers  will  recog- 
nize, we  feel  sure,  that  the  Editors  of  this 
publication  cannot  hold  themselves  respon- 

Title  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

sible  for  the  views  of  the  individual  whose 
name  is  attached  to  any  paper  published. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  present  any  sub- 
ject properly  and  adequately  by  the  best 
available  authority,  but  the  only  expression 
of  Sea  Power  is  its  editorials. 


THE  LAUNCHING  OF  “DAUNTLESS” 


( i r'X  AUNTLESS’ ’ is  a highly  successful  Day  Cruiser.  Owned  by  Mr.  Roy  H.  T.  Barnes  of  Hart- 
\_J  ford,  Conn.  Designed  by  E.  N.  Way.  Built  by  Dauntless  Shipyard,  Essex,  Conn.  Powered 
with  an  eight  cylinder  280-360  H.P.  Patrol  Model  Duesenberg  engine  operating  a 24  x 36  Ailsa 
Craig  Wheel  at  1305  R.P.M.,  and  giving  a speed  of  35.02  M.P.H.  at  these  revolutions.  At  1000 
R.P.M.  a speed  of  2 7.27  M.P.H.  is  obtained.  “Dauntless”  is  45  x 810  x 3 and  is  a typical 
example  of  the  type  of  boats  in  which  Duesenberg  engines  are  being  installed.  Owners,  with  a dis- 
criminating taste,  are  specifying  Duesenberg  engines  in  increasingly  larger  numbers. 

DUESENBERG  MOTORS  CORPORATION  Vkw'I^Irk  ai'v 


SILENT  VALVE-DRIGGS 


MARINE  ENGINE 

This  engine  incorporates  a silent  and  thoroughly  efficient 
rotary  valve  that  is  always  gas-tight  and  can  never  stick. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  It  fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  valve  and  engine. 

Department  H 

DRIGGS  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Old  Naval  Prints! 

A Scarce  and  Unusual  Collection  of 

24  Prints  in  Colors 


Reproduced 
from 

Paintings 
by 

Fred  S. 
Cozzens 

Size 

ioMxi4 

On  Heavy 
White 
Plate  Paper 

We  have  secured  the  remainder  of  these  beautiful  prints,  a 
limited  number.  Printed  in  1893  and  then  sold  for  $15.00 
per  set,  these  pictures  were  stored  away  in  a New  England 
loft  for  twenty-three  years,  until  we  unearthed  them.  They 
are  faithful  reproductions  of  the  original  water-color  paint- 
ings by  Fred  S.  Cozzens.  When  framed  under  glass,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  genuine  water  colors. 

They  are  worthy  of  a place  on  the  walls  of  any  library,  home,  club  or 
private  office.  The  development  of  our  navy  is  depicted  in  the  various 
types  of  ships  from  Revolutionary  days  to  the  creation  of  the  new  navy, 
the  famous  White  Squadron,  the  best  in  the  world  in  its  day. 

Among  a few  of  the  prints  may  be  mentioned  the  historic  Constitution, 
the  famous  Kearsarge,  the  Hartford,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Enterprise,  Hornet,  Constellation,  Portsmouth,  Vesuvius, 
Miantonomoh,  Maine,  Puritan,  Oregon,  and  the  ram  Katahdin. 

Until  our  stock  is  exhausted  we  will  mail 
to  any  address,  securely  boxed,  and  so 
protected  in  flat  form  as  to  insure  against 
any  possible  damage  in  transit,  a complete 
set  of  twenty-four  subjects  on  receipt  of 
the  wonderfully  low  price  of 

National  Military  Publishing  Co.,  1919  Broadway,  New  York 


Only 

$1.50  Prepaid 


WE  value  the  reputation  of  making 
as  good  rope  as  can  be  produced. 
High  Grade  Manila  Hemp  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  WHIT- 
LOCK MANILA,  and  great  care  and 
attention  is  extended  to  every  detail  in 
the  various  processes  of  its  manufacture. 
Not  only  will  WHITLOCK  Rope  give 
good  service  when  it  is  put  into  use, 
but  this  will  continue  over  an  unusually 
long  period. 

We  believe  WHITLOCK  MANILA  will 
out-lift,  out-pull,  and  out-last  any  similar 
product  on  the  market. 

An  exceptionally  satisfactory  rope  for 
Marine  purposes. 

W rite  for  printed  matter. 
Department  G 

Whitlock  Cordage  Gpmpany 

46  South  Street 
New  York 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


BOSTON 
47  Oliver  St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
30  Church  St. 


BALTIMORE 
101  Light  St. 


MARINE  OIL  ENGINES 

30  to  200  H.  P. 

operate  economically  on 

LOW  PRICED  CRUDE  OILS 

Med  ium  compression — Simplicity  of  mechan- 
ism— Highest  standard  of  construction — 
Positive  variable  speed  control Specially  de- 
signed reverse  gears Low  fuel  cost — Low 

maintenance  cost. 

Strength,  durability,  workmanship  and  ser- 
vice all  guaranteed  by 

Fairbanks-Morse  Quality 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  & CO. 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y . . 

Sunset,  as  seen  from  a “blimp"  or  dirigible  balloon.  These  self-propelled  gas  bags  do  not  attain  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane,  but 
they  can  hover  over  any  spot  at  will  or  can  stop  their  motors  and  drift  with  the  wind  when  des.red.  Repairs  and  adjustments 

may  even  be  made  when  aloft. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Great  State  Paper 

HERE  IS  the  greatest  state  paper  that  has  been  written 
in  this  country  'for  more  than  half  a century.  We  print 
it  here  that  readers  of  Sea  Power  may  preserve  it  for  their 

children  to  study: 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPLY  TO  THE  POPE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  27,  1917. 

To  His  Holiness  Benedictus  XV,  Pope: 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  of  your  Holiness 
to  the  belligerent  peoples,  dated  August  1,  1917,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  requests  me  to  transmit  the  following 
reply : 

Every  heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and  hardened  by  this 
terrible  war  must  be  touched  by  this  moving  appeal  of  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  must  feel  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  humane 
and  generous  motives  which  prompted  it,  and  must  fervently 
wish  that  we  might  take  the  path  of  peace  he  so  persuasively 
points  out.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  take  it  ii  it  does  not  in  fact 
lead  to  the  goal  he  proposes.  Our  response  must  be  based  upon 
the  stem  facts,  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a mere  cessa- 
tion of  arms  he  desires;  it  is  a stable  and  enduring  peace.  This 
agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with  again,  and  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  very  sober  judgment  what  will  insure  us  against  it. 

His  Holiness  in  substance  proposes  that  we  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum  and  that  then  there  be  a general  con- 
donation, disarmament,  and  a concert  of  nations  based  upon  an 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  arbitration;  that  by  a similar  con- 
cert freedom  of  the  seas  be  established;  and  that  the  territorial 
claims  of  France  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems  of  the 
Balkan  States,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland  be  left  to  such 
conciliatory  adjustments  as  may  be  possible  in  the  new  temper 
of  such  a peace,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  whose  political  fortunes  and  affiliations  will  be  in- 
volved. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  programme  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  the  status  que  ante 
furnishes  a firm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it.  The  object  of 
this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from  the 
menace  and  the  actual  power  of  a vast  military  establishment 
controlled  by  an  irresponsible  government,  which,  having  se- 
cretly planned  to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry  the 


plan  out  without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of 
treaty  or  the  long-established  practices  and  long-cherished  prin- 
ciples of  international  action  and  honor;  which  chose  its  own 
time  for  the  war;  delivered  its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly; 
stopped  at  no  barrier,  either  of  law  or  of  mercy;  swept  a whole 
continent  within  the  tide  of  blood — not  the  blood  of  soldiers 
only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children  also  and 
the  helpless  poor;  and  now  stands  balked,  but  not  defeated, 
the  enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the  world. 

This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless 
master  of  the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  how 
that  great  people  came  under  its  control  or  submitted  with  tem- 
porary zest  to  the  domination  of  its  purpose;  but  it  is  our 
business  to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  no  longer  left  to  its  handling. 

To  deal  with  such  a power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the  plan 
proposed  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
involve  a recuperation  of  its  strength  and  a renewal  of  its 
policy;  would  make  it  necessary  to  create  a permanent  hostile 
combination  of  nations  against  the  German  people,  who  are  its 
instruments;  and  would  result  in  abandoning  the  new-born 
Russia  to  the  intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  interference,  and  the 
certain  counter-revolution  which  would  be  attempted  by  all  the 
malign  influences  to  which  the  German  Government  has  of  late 
accustomed  the  world. 

Can  peace  be  based  upon  a restitution  of  its  power  or  upon 
any  word  of  honor  it  could  pledge  in  a treaty  of  settlement  and 
accommodation  ? 

Responsible  statesmen  must  now  everywhere  see,  if  they 
never  saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest  securely  upon  political 
or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit  some  nations  and  crip- 
ple or  embarrass  others,  upon  vindictive  action  of  any  sort,  or 
any  kind  of  revenge  or  deliberate  injury.  The  American  people 
have  suffered  intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  but  they  desire  no  reprisal  upon  the 
German  people,  who  have  themselves  suffered  all  things  in  this 
war,  which  they  did  not  choose.  They  believe  that  peace  should 
rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  the  rights  of  governments — 
the  rights  of  peoples,  great  or  small,  weak  or  powerful — their 
equal  right  to  freedom  and  security  and  self-government,  and 
to  a participation  upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  world,  the  German  people,  of  course,  included,  if  they 
will  accept  equality  and  not  seek  domination. 
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The  test,  therefore,  of  every  plan  of  peace  is  this:  Is  it 

based  upon  the  faith  of  all  the  peoples  involved,  or  merely  upon 
the  word  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  Government,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a group  of  free  peoples,  on  the  other?  This 
is  a test  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  the 
test  which  must  be  applied. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  are  known  to 
the  whole  world — to  every  people  to  whom  the  truth  has  been 
permitted  to  come.  They  do  not  need  to  be  stated  again.  We 
seek  no  material  advantage  of  any  kind.  We  believe  that  the 
intolerable  wrongs  done  in  this  war  by  the  furious  and  brutal 
power  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  ought  to  be  re- 
paired, but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  people 
— rather  a vindication  of  the  sovereignty  both  of  those  that  are 
weak  and  of  those  that  are  strong.  Punitive  damages,  the  dis- 
memberment of  empires,  the  establishment  of  selfish  and  exclu- 
sive economic  leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient,  and  in  the  end 
worse  than  futile,  no  proper  basis  for  a peace  of  any  kind,  least 
of  all  for  an  enduring  peace.  That  must  be  based  upon  justice 
and  fairness  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany 
as  a guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure  unless  explicitly 
supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  German  people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  would  be  justified  in  accepting.  Without  such  guaran- 
tees treaties  of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmament,  cove- 
nants to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  territorial 
adjustments,  reconstitutions  of  small  nations,  if  made  with  the 
German  Government,  no  man,  no  nation,  could  now  depend  on. 

We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  purposes  of  the 
great  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers,  God  grant  it  may  be  given 
soon  and  in  a way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  all  peoples  every- 
where in  the  faith  of  nations  and  the  possibility  of  a covenanted 
peace. 

Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  German  State  of  Mind 

AN  UNSIGNED  story  entitled  “The  Submarine  Con- 
• science,”  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Fost  of  September 
15,  reveals  the  German  state  of  mind  which  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  sustaining  factor  in  this  dreadful  war.  Some 
hint  of  it  is  conveyed  in  this  quotation  from  a young  Ger- 
man submarine  engineer,  who  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story: 
“While  in  military  training  I had  hoped  to  see  actual 
service  for  my  country.  Every  one  felt  at  that  time  that 
war  was  not  far  off,  for  Germany  was  advancing  too  rapidly 
to  suit  our  competitors  in  progress;  and  that  sooner  or  later 
our  Fatherland  would  have  to  defend  herself  against  those 
envious  countries  that  would  hope  to  destroy  us  and  our  pros- 
perity by  declaring  war  upon  us  on  some  pretext  or  other.  Our 
prophecy  came  true — our  enemies  wished  to  crush  us,  to  stop 
our  efficiency,  to  change  us  so  that  we  could  no  longer  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  world’s  progress;  yet  I felt  sure  that 
in  the  end  our  Fatherland  would  emerge  bigger,  greater  and 
mightier  than  ever. 

“I  told  myself:  The  Teuton  and  his  Kultur  shall  rule 

the  world.  Let  our  enemies  beware — our  strength  is  known 
only  to  us  and  we  can  not  fail,  for  our  government  is  in- 
vincible, and  God  is  with  us  in  this  unjust  war,  as  our  be- 
loved Kaiser  has  truly  said.” 

Here  is  the  whole  conceit — invincibility  through  superior 
talent  and  art,  morbid  apprehension  of  attack  inspired  by  envy, 
and  ambition  to  dominate  the  world.  It  pervades  all  classes, 


from  the  Junker  to  the  artisan,  from  the  intellectual  to  the 
peasant.  We  wonder  how  it  can  prevail  among  a whole  people, 
especially  among  a people  heretofore  so  intelligent  and  catholic 
as  the  Germans  appeared  to  be  during  the  long  period  of  their 
achievements  in  science,  art,  philosophy  and  commerce  before 
the  war,  and  how  it  still  can  blind  them  to  the  loss  they  are 
suffering  and  are  to  suffer  hereafter  in  all  the  possessions  of  a 
civilized  condition — loss  of  life,  loss  of  territory,  loss  of 
wealth,  loss  of  trade  and  loss  of  world  esteem. 

Yet  it  is  altogether  exceptional  only  in  its  extent  and  in- 
tensity. Other  peoples  have  been  obsessed.  We  Americans 
have  been  obsessed.  Perhaps  our  own  experiences  will  help 
us  to  understand. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  two  sections  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  North  and  the  South — had  come  strangely 
into  a state  of  antipathy  over  two  distinctly  contrary  and  two 
distinctly  erroneous  conceits  which  presently  brought  them  to 
grips  in  a bloody  and  bitter  war — almost  as  bloody  and  bitter, 
comparatively,  as  this  war. 

The  South  believed  firmly  that  human  slavery  was  morally 
justifiable  and  economically  sound;  the  North  believed  that 
negroes,  then  wholly  untutored  in  sociology  and  civics,  were 
qualified  for  citizenship  and  were  entitled  by  their  numbers 
to  govern  the  Southern  commonwealths.  No  considerable  num- 
ber of  Southern  people  now  would  defend  slavery  as  morally 
right  or  economically  sound;  no  considerable  number  of  North- 
ern people  now  would  contend  that  a mass  of  ignorant  men 
should  be  instantly  enfranchised.  We  all  now  wonder  that 
the  South  did  not  realize  that  slavery  was  doomed  and  that 
the  North  committed  the  monstrous  blunder  of  reconstruction. 
But  the  change  was  not  accomplished  without  a war  of  four 
years  and  a generation  of  bitter  controversy  and  punitive  policy. 

There  is  no  argument  against  an  obsession,  whether  it  be 
religious,  social,  political  or  racial.  It  is  not  a conclusion  of 
reason;  hence  it  is  not  amenable  to  reason.  It  must  be 
beaten  down  or  it  must  wear  itself  out.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  Germans  cannot  be  convinced  of  their  errors.  Protest 
only  inflames  them — just  as  the  Southerners  were  inflamed  by 
President  Lincoln’s  philosophies  about  slavery,  and  just  as 
the  Northern  people  were  inflamed  by  the  Southerners’  insist- 
ence upon  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  rule  of  the  State. 
The  South  is  now  kindly  tolerant  of  negro  citizenship  and  is 
trying  to  make  it  fit  by  education  for  its  responsibilities;  the 
North  is  now  generously  inclined  to  let  the  South  solve  its 
own  political,  social  and  racial  problems.  But  the  rule  of 
reason  was  established  only  by  the  sword  and  the  suffering 
which  brought  reflection,  introspection  and  philosophy. 

Germany  will  be  cured  of  her  obsession  only  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  pitiful,  but  there  is  no  alternative.  Germany  is 
a megalomaniac;  it  is  folly  to  debate  with  a madman;  you 
must  restrain  him  or  kill  him.  The  German  race  is  not  to 
be  slain,  but  the  German  conceit  of  superiority  and  the  right 
to  rule  the  world  must  be  beaten  down. 

The  Germans  don’t  understand  the  President’s  greatest  of 
state  papers,  his  lofty  note  to  the  Pope;  in  their  state  of  mind 
they  can’t  understand.  They  will  not  understand  until  long 
years  after  the  defeat  which  their  obstinacy  requires.  Unless 
they  strangely  recover  soon  from  their  obsession,  contrary  to 
the  experiences  of  human  kind  in  the  past,  they  will  not  forego 
the  contest  until  that  defeat  is  decisive  and  irremediable — and 
they  are  still  a long  way  from  such  a defeat.  Therefore,  I 
think  we  need  not  hope  for  early  peace.  All  the  more  it  be- 
comes our  duty  and  our  necessity  to  set  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  crushing — not  a virile  people,  for  that  cannot  be  done,  as 
witness  the  survival  of  the  Jews — but  a maniac  government 
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sustained  by  a state  of  mind  which  cannot  now  conceive  the 
truth  because  it  is  saturated  with  a conceit  of  error. 

Clarence  Ousley. 

Substance  and  Shadow 

THE  POINT  need  not  be  argued  that  it  is  an  imperative 
necessity  for  us  to-day  to  attain  the  most  effective  and 
scientific  direction  of  our  military  and  naval  operations  pos- 
sible. Seeking  such  direction  for  their  armies  and  navies,  other 
countries  have,  with  striking  uniformity,  adopted  the  plan  of 
the  General  Staff.  Yet  this  idea  has  been  strongly  opposed 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  Army 
possesses  a General  Staff  which  it  obtained  while  Elihu  Root 
was  Secretary  of  War  and  when  the  situation  in  Congress  was 
particularly  favorable  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this 
character.  But  the  Navy  has  never  been  able  to  get  a General 
Staff.  Time  and  again,  sometimes  with  an  unfortunate  de- 
gree of  success,  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Army.  And,  with  this  situation,  it  has  been  possible 
to  frustrate  every  effort  to  obtain  General  Staff  direction  of 
naval  operations. 

The  objection  to  the  General  Staff  idea  has  been  that  it  was 
an  un-American  institution,  unsafe  for  a democracy.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  the  source  of  this  opinion.  The  General 
Staff  plan  has  reached  its  highest  state  of  development  in 
Germany.  The  men  who  have  dominated  the  General  Staffs 
of  the  German  army  and  navy  are  the  same  men  whom  we 
believe  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  German  militarism.  Con- 
sequently, the  opinion  has  been  strongly  held  in  the  United 
States  that  the  General  Staff  plan  was  in  some  way  respon- 
sible for  German  militarism,  and  that  if  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  were  given  General  Staffs  we  ourselves  would 
be  menaced  by  militarism.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Army  was  given  a General  Staff  nearly  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  that  since  then  there  has  been  no  thought  of  militarism 
clutching  at  us  from  our  Army,  has  not  been  sufficient,  ap- 
parently, to  end  the  fears  of  those  who  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  General  Staff  plan  means  a surrender  to  militarism. 

In  an  article  in  this  issue  of  Sea  Power,  a discussion  is 
given  of  the  evils  of  the  German  military  system  in  which  it 
is  attempted  to  show  that  the  General  Staff  idea,  merely  as  a 
system  for  the  direction  of  military  operation,  is  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  militarism  of  Germany.  The  point  is  made 
that  the  evil  of  the  German  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
military  authorities  have  been  allowed  to  dominate  matters  of 
state  policy,  forcing  decisions  between  war  and  peace  and 
affecting  the  relationship  of  the  German  Empire  with  friendly 
foreign  nations,  which  are  not  in  any  sense  matters  that  should 
come  within  the  control  of  the  military  authorities. 

If  we  view  Germany’s  submarine  campaign  with  entire 
frankness  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  of  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  it  was  effectively  conducted,  but  that  it 
was  undertaken  in  violation  of  law.  Obviously  there  was  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities  to  conduct 
submarine  warfare  against  neutral  American  shipping.  That 
was  tantamount  to  a decision  to  wage  war  against  the  United 
States.  If  a nation  is  to  be  free  from  militarism,  the  decision 
in  such  a matter  as  this  must  be  left  to  civilian  authorities 
who  are  the  representatives  or  rulers  of  the  people.  Wherever 
a decision  to  wage  war  can  be  made  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, or  where  such  a decision  can  be  forced  by  their  influence, 
a state  of  militarism  exists. 

But  if  that  possibility  is  guarded  against,  what  menace  to 
the  state  can  there  be  in  the  adoption  of  any  system  that  makes 


for  efficiency  and  strength  in  the  direction  of  military  opera- 
tions? The  German  military  leaders  were  able  to  force  those 
decisions,  not  because  they  were  members  of  the  General  Staff 
nor  because  Germany  had  a General  Staff,  but  because  the 
ruling  element  in  Germany  is  militaristic  and  accepts  the  advice 
and  decisions  of  military  men  and  makes  military  objectives 
the  highest  aim  of  the  State. 

It  was  explained,  when  the  last  effort  was  made  to  secure 
General  Staff  direction  of  naval  operations  in  this  country,  that 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  any  matter  of  policy.  In  other  words,  they  would 
never  have  the  slightest  voice  in  saying  whom  the  United 
States  should  fight  or  when  the  United  States  should  fight,  but 
only  how  it  should  fight.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  now  declared  that  we  shall  fight  the  armed  forces  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  one  problem  before  us  to-day  is  how 
we  shall  fight  these  forces.  This  is  a technical  problem  for 
the  technically  trained  experts  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  If 
direction  in  these  operations  can  best  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a General  Staff  for  our  Navy,  let  us  at  once  create 
a General  Staff.  Let  us  consider  the  substance  and  not  become 
stampeded  by  the  shadow  of  the  General  Staff  plan. 

The  Comforts  Committee 
and  the  Red  Cross 

UNFORTUNATELY,  local  sections  and  Comforts  Com- 
mittee units  of  the  Naq  League  have,  during  the  past 
month,  been  kept  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  their  work. 
The  press  has  confused  the  actual  orders  issued  by  the  Navy 
Department  with  some  unofficial  utterances  of  the  Secretary’s. 

The  exact  official  position  at  present  is  that  the  organizations 
are  continuing  and  should  continue  to  make  the  knitted  gar- 
ments exactly  as  before,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  specific 
instructions  from  headquarters  they  should  send  the  garments 
to  the  Comforts  Committee  at  Washington,  as  heretofore.  All 
of  the  work  up  to  the  point  of  actual  delivery  of  the  garments 
will  follow  the  old  routine,  but  the  packages  will  go  forward 
accompanied  by  letters  signed,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Navy 
League,  but  by  Mrs.  Dewey  or  Mrs.  Frazer,  as  individuals. 

Where  local  units  desire  to  forward  their  garments  direct  to 
special  ships  they  may  do  so,  using  the  name  of  some  in- 
dividual and  not  the  name  of  the  League. 

Under  these  conditions  garments  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  accepted  by  the  Navy,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  any  change  in  this  respect. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  head  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  have  issued  a statement  inviting  Navy  League 
members  to  desert  their  organization  and  join  the  Red  Cross, 
and  in  some  cases  we  know  that  newspapers  have  reported  that 
they  are  requested  by  Red  Cross  officials  to  say  that  entire 
local  organizations  of  the  Navy  League  have  left  in  a body 
and  joined  the  Red  Cross. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  such  reports  are  unfounded.  The 
officers  of  three  local  organizations  of  the  Navy  League  have 
notified  us  that  their  organizations  would  leave  the  League. 
Clearly  these  officers  have  an  entire  misconception  as  to  what 
they  or  their  units  can  do.  The  Navy  League  has  a certain 
number  of  units.  It  is  going  to  continue  absolutely  every  one 
of  them  in  existence.  If  any  part  of  the  membership  resigns, 
as  it  has  a right  to  do,  other  persons  will  go  in  and  fill  up  the 
branch.  If  all  of  the  officers  resign,  others  will  be  elected  in 
their  stead.  If  absolutely  all  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
any  branch  choose  to  resign,  that  does  not  destroy  the  unit 
and  does  not  transfer  it  to  the  Red  Cross,  for  other  members 
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will  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work.  Units  of  the  Navy 
League,  as  such,  do  not  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
pass  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they  can  take  the  organi- 
zation over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Individual  members  of  the 
League  have  that  right,  of  course,  and  probably  some  mem- 
bers have  transferred,  or  will  transfer,  to  the  Red  Cross. 
When  asked  to  state  our  wishes  on  this  subject,  we  have  steadily 
replied  that  each  individual  ought  to  decide  according  to  his 
own  conscience. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  one  ought  not  be  guided  by  affec- 
tion for  the  Navy  League  or  for  Colonel  Thompson,  or  by  dis- 
like of  any  other  organization  or  any  official,  but  that  there 
was  one  thing,  and  only  one  thing,  which  ought  to  determine 
the  action  of  the  individual  member,  and  that  is,  what  will  be 
best  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Service  who  need  these  gar- 
ments? 

If  any  member  believes  that  by  remaining  with  the  Navy 
League  and  working  under  the  organization  already  formed 
the  garments  will  reach  the  men  more  promptly,  then  such 
member  should  stay  with  the  League;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
any  believe  that  by  joining  the  organization  which  the  Red 
Cross  contemplates  forming  their  garments  will  reach  the  blue- 
jacket sooner,  then  by  all  means  such  members  should  join  the 
Red  Cross,  for  the  winter  is  coming  on  and  it  is  important 
that  the  garments  reach  the  men  and  reach  them  soon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  is  a well  organized  force  which  has  delivered  many 
thousands  of  these  garments  to  the  men  of  the  fleet,  and  is  still 
doing  so,  we  believe  that  its  members  will  better  serve  the 
sailor  and  marine  by  continuing  to  work  under  its  auspices 
than  by  severing  their  connection  to  join  some  inchoate  body. 

The  Facts  in  the  Case 

WHEN  THE  controversy  between  the  Navy  League  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  taken  up  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  the  New  \ ork 
World  saw  fit  to  direct  an  attack  against  the  work  of  the  League 
in  providing  articles  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men 
of  the  Navy,  belittling  these  efforts.  This  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  any  newspaper  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any 
individual  indulged  in  criticism  of  this  part  of  the  League’s 
work.  Had  the  World  considered  its  action  a little  before 
rushing  into  this  attack,  it  would  have  realized  that  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  cause  the  World  evidently  sought 
to  champion  by  giving  currency  to  these  criticisms,  had  himself 
acknowledged  the  value  of  the  League’s  work  in  this  respect 
to  the  men  of  the  Navy. 

The  World  sustained  its  criticism  by  the  obviously  simple 
ruse  of  taking  a financial  statement  of  the  League  for  the  year 
1916,  when  there  was  no  Comforts  Committee  and  no  com- 
forts work  or  recruiting  work,  and  using  the  figures  contained 
in  that  statement  to  show  that  the  Navy  League  was  spending 
but  a few  hundred  dollars  a year  in  all  its  much  advertised 
efforts  to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men  of  the 
Navy.  The  attack  was,  of  course,  easily  and  effectively  an- 
swered by  a mere  presentation  of  expenditures  for  the  current 
year  when  work  of  this  character  was  in  progress. 

The  entire  story  is  told  in  the  World’s  editorial  and  Colonel 
Thompson’s  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  World  which  are  as 
follows: 

100  PER  CENT.  POLITICS. 

President  Thompson  of  the  Navy  League  announces  that 
members  may  send  gifts  for  navy  men  to  a woman  in  Wash- 


ington, “acting  as  an  individual,”  for  distribution.  Secretary 
Daniels  refuses  to  permit  the  league,  as  now  officered,  to  have 
any  relations  with  the  department. 

Practically,  the  change  means  little.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31  the  league  expended  $130,391.69,  including  among 
the  larger  items  $18,328  for  the  Sea  Power  magazine;  State 
Committee  work,  speaking  campaign  and  extension  work,  $41,- 
975.91;  salaries,  $10,776.62;  printing  and  stationery,  $23,- 
946.20,  and  $9,956  for  postage.  The  only  items  that  suggest 
possible  gifts  to  seamen  are:  Comforts  Committee,  $286.25; 

war  relief,  $500,  and  Naval  Reserves,  $125.  And  these  are 
unexplained. 

Gifts,  comforts  and  conveniences  for  sailors  always  have 
been  contributed  by  outsiders,  not  the  league,  and  the  work 
may  well  continue  through  an  individual  as  agent.  As  long 
as  the  league  is  concerned  only  with  attacking  the  Navy  De- 
partment, charging  it  with  treason,  and  inciting  insubordina- 
tion, it  might  as  well  be  100  per  cent.,  instead  of  merely  99j4 
per  cent.,  politics. 

NAVY  LEAGUE— LAST  YEAR  AND  THIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  editorial  reference  to 
the  Navy  League  in  your  issue  of  September  12,  in  which  you 
say,  “The  Navy  League  spent  last  year  for  printing,  postage 
and  stationery  $34,000;  for  its  Comforts  Committee  and  War 
Relief,  $786.25.” 

Last  year  the  Navy  League  had  no  Comforts  Committee  and 
was  not  engaged  in  relief  work.  Last  year  it  was  fighting  for 
preparedness  and  efficiency.  This  year,  in  addition  to  its 
other  activities,  it  has  organized  work  for  the  comfort  of  our 
sailors  and  acted  semi-officially  in  assisting  the  Navy  in  re- 
cruiting. It  has  spent  from  its  own  treasury  the  following 
sums  of  money  for  the  purposes  stated: 


Fleet  recreation  and  navy  comforts,  etc $15,315.87 

Russian  pictures  (for  State  Department) 5,000.00 

Navy  League  posters  (recruiting),  including  trav- 
eling expenses,  postage  and  expense 29,635.05 

Navy  League  pamphlets  (recruiting) 11,220.00 

Delivery  of  Comforts  Committee  garments,  includ- 
ing $290  for  trunks,  travelling  expenses, 

taxis,  etc 2,290.00 

Comforts  Committee,  including  salaries  and  inci- 
dentals   7,716.43 

Clipping  bureau,  including  magazines  for  sailors, 

postage,  etc.  (approximately) 3,500.00 


$74,6  / / .3 5 

Cost  of  printing  knitting  directions.  .$8,400.00 

Free  wool,  10,033  pounds  at  $2 20,066.00  28,466.00 


Total  $103,143.35 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Navy  League,  through  its 
local  chapters,  has  spent  for  wool  and  for  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  recruiting  about  $300,000. 

An  expenditure  of  $400,000  in  cash,  the  delivery  of  200,000 
garments  to  the  Navy  and  40,000  to  the  Allies,  with  100,000 
more  garments  on  hand  in  our  headquarters  and  in  our  local 
sections,  is  work  of  which  the  Navy  League  and  its  members 
may  well  be  proud. 

Robt.  M.  Thompson. 

New  York,  Sept.  13. 


British  Official  Photograph 

Sentries  must  patrol  their  heats  no  matter  what  wind  and  weather  may  be 

id  her  lookouts  are  watching  for  Fritz. 


This  British  destroyer  is  "diving  into  it,”  but  she 


keeps 


on  going,  anc 
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Friends  and  Enemies  of  the  Navy 


JUST  at  this  moment  our  Navy  has 
few  avowed  enemies,  and  those  it 
has  are  not  very  formidable.  Any- 
body who  should  now  say  that  we  ought 
to  have  few  or  no  ships,  few  or  no  guns 
and  other  appropriate  weapons  for  the 
ships  we  have,  few  or  no  sailors  to  man 
our  ships  and  few  or  no  officers  fit  to 
handle  our  ships  and  command  our  sail- 
ors, would  be  classed,  and  with  reason, 
either  with  Imperial  Wilhelm’s  Workers 
or  with  those  pacifists  who  will  not  let 
their  children  play  with  tin  soldiers; 
that  is  to  say,  as  either  a traitor  at  heart 
or  a more  or  less  harmful  lunatic. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  author  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  when  President  of  the 
Unit.d  Stages  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine, 
who  had  s o'-sted  an  improved  type  of 
gunboat : 

“Believing,  myseif,  that  gunboats  are 
the  only  water  defence  which  can  be 
useful  to  us,  and  protect  us  from  the 
ruinous  folly  of  a navy,  I am  pleased 
with  everything  which  promises  to  im- 
prove them.” 

Gunboats,  the  “only  water  defence” 
which,  as  this  letter  shows,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  willing  to  let  the  country  have, 
were  in  his  day  minute  vessels,  each 
armed  with  a single  gun,  useless  for  all 
purposes  except  harbor  defense  and  of 
little  value  for  even  that.  They  were 
altogether  unseaworthy,  able  to  use  their 
guns  only  in  smooth  water  and,  in  popu- 
lar parlance,  derisively  termed  “Jeffs.” 
It  may  and  indeed  has  been  said  that 
President  Jefferson  had  a peculiar  or  at 
all  events  an  extreme  horror  for  war  and 
a dislike  for  sailors  and  soldiers  which 
rendered  him  exceptionally  unfriendly  to 
both  branches  of  the  service. 

Speaking  of  the  very  poor  military  ap- 
pointments made  by  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples, General  Winfield  Scott  says,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Admiral  Mahan: 
“Such  were  the  results  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s low  estimate  of,  or  rather  contempt 
for,  the  military  character,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  old  hostility  between  him 
and  the  principal  officers  who  achieved 
our  independence.” 

But  he  was  then  by  no  means  alone  in 
thinking  a navy  a “ruinous  folly”  or,  at 
all  events,  useless,  expensive  and  danger- 
ous. In  December,  1811,  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  recom- 


By  Charles  J.  Bonaparte 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 

mended  a very  moderate  increase  in  our 
then  microscopic  Navy.  Congress  moved 
as  deliberately  in  matters  relating  to  the 
national  defense  a hundred  years  ago  as 
it  has  sometimes  moved  more  recently; 
and  it  was  only  after  a prolonged  de- 
bate, lasting  some  six  weeks,  that  the 
House  finally  rejected  its  committee’s 
proposal  by  a majority  of  three  votes. 
This  action  left  the  Navy  substantially 
of  the  same  strength  as  when  the  party 
then  dominant  had  succeeded  to  power 
eleven  years  before.  It  was  taken  not- 
withstanding earnest  appeals  from  the 
ablest  public  men  of  the  day,  among 
whom  Henry  Clay  was  honorably  con- 
spicuous, and  it  was  justified  by  argu- 
ments of  just  about  the  same  force  as 
those  urged  against  preparedness  during 
the  past  three  years,  indeed,  in  no  small 
measure,  by  the  very  same  makeshifts 
for  arguments.  Within  five  months  after 
this  adverse  vote,  the  country  was  at  war. 
It  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  incredu- 
lous that  history  sometimes  does  repeat 
itself;  or  comes  very  near  to  such  repeti- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly  this  open  hostility  to  the 
Navy  was,  in  part,  the  outcome  of  the 
violent  political  partisanship  of  those 
days.  The  Pickwick  Papers  inform  us 
that : 

“Everything  in  Eatonswill  was  made 
a party  question.  If  the  Buffs  proposed 
to  new-skylight  the  market  place,  the 
Blues  got  up  public  meetings  and  de- 
nounced the  proceedings;  if  the  Blues 
proposed  the  erection  of  an  additional 
pump  in  the  High  Street,  the  Buffs  rose 
as  one  man  and  stood  aghast  at  the 
enormity.” 

Remote  and  obscure  backwoods  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  men 
put  in  power  by  the  vote  of  such  com- 
munities have  more  than  once  shown 
themselves  no  less  blind  to  anything  but 
real  or  imaginary  political  consequences 
in  suggestions  of  the  greatest  promise 
for  the  national  safety  and  honor  than 
were  the  good  people  of  Eatonswill,  as 
depicted  by  Dickens.  Our  Navy  was 
founded  and  favored  by  John  Adams 
and  the  Federalists;  this  was  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  Presidents  Jefferson  and 
Madison  and  their  followers  and  party 
to  detest  and  neglect  it  and  to  persist  in 
believing,  against  all  the  expert  opinion 
of  the  day  and  even  against  the  very  evi- 


dence of  their  own  senses,  that  “Jeffs” 
could  take  its  place. 

To-day  the  Navy’s  enemies  are  less  out- 
spoken, but  it  would  be  a great  mistake 
to  think  they  do  not  exist;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  fact  that  they  do  not  de- 
clare themselves  its  enemies  makes  them 
far  more  insidious  and  therefore  more 
dangerous,  for  they  may  do  it  almost  ir- 
reparable harm  while  posing  as  the 
leaders  and  spokesmen  of  its  friends.  A 
word,  then,  may  be  timely  as  to  who  are 
and  who  are  not  its  friends,  whether 
calling  themselves  its  friends  or  not. 

No  man  is  a friend  to  the  Navy  who 
does  not  understand  and  believe  and 
show  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  by  his 
words,  his  understanding  and  belief  that 
the  Navy  belongs,  not  to  the  President 
nor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  nor  to 
any  officer  or  group  of  officers  of  what- 
ever class,  rank  or  duty,  nor  even  to 
all  of  its  officers  and  enlisted  men,  taken 
together,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  exists  to  do  the  people’s  work; 
it  was  created  by  the  people’s  laws;  it 
is  paid  for  by  the  people’s  money.  Few 
or  none  will  question  these  obvious 
truths,  yet  they  are  too  often  overlooked 
in  discussion  of  the  public  acts  of  public 
men  affecting  the  Navy.  For  example, 
in  criticism  of  a promotion,  charged  to 
be  unmerited  and  due  to  partiality  or 
favoritism,  we  usually  hear  much  of  the 
injustice  to  other  officers  whose  claims 
to  recognition  for  meritorious  service  may 
be  slighted  or  whose  reasonable  hopes  of 
professional  advancement  may  be  dis- 
appointed; but  this  is,  after  all,  a matter 
of  altogether  minor  moment.  What  is 
really  deplorable  and  perilous  in  such  an 
abuse  of  power  is  the  breach  of  trust 
towards  the  nation:  a public  servant 
guilty  of  it — that  is  to  say,  one  who  uses 
the  patronage  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
people,  not  to  promote  the  welfare  or 
fulfil  the  will  of  the  people  but  to  give 
his  personal  friend  an  easy  berth  or  un- 
deserved preferment  or  to  repay  indi- 
vidual obligations  of  his  own — is  no  less 
blameworthy  than  a trusted  manager  or 
foreman  would  be  who  should  deal  out 
to  his  “pals”  his  employer’s  money. 

No  man  is  a friend  of  the  Navy  or, 
at  all  events,  a safe,  wise  or  useful  friend, 
who  forgets  or  tries  to  make  it  forget 
that  it  is,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  a 
fighting  machine;  that  its  true  business 
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is  not  to  spread  enlightenment  or  to  pro- 
mote international  amity  or  to  edify  by 
the  virtues  and  decorous  demeanor  of  its 
personnel,  but  to  crush  and  destroy  its 
country’s  enemies;  if  it  does  that,  and 
does  it  thoroughly,  its  shortcomings  in 
other  respects  may  be  dealt  with  lenient- 
ly; if  it  cannot  or  will  not  do  that,  then 
all  the  treasure  lavished  upon  it  is  far 
worse  than  wasted.  What  has 
just  been  said  must  not  be, 
indeed,  misconstrued:  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  our 
sailors — officers  no  less  than 
men  — should  be  happy  and 
healthy,  sober  and  of  good 
morals;  experience  has  shown 
beyond  doubt  or  dispute  that 
if  they  are  they  will  be  all 
the  more  willing  and  all  the 
better  able  to  do  their  proper 
work  and  do  it  well.  But, 
after  all,  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, the  one  thing  for  which 
all  other  creditable  charac- 
teristics in  them  are,  in  the 
last  resort,  but  as  means  to 
the  great  end,  is  that  each 
and  every  one  of  them  should 
be,  like  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  “a 
first  class  fightin’  man.” 

Tradition  has  it  that  General 
Picton,  while  leading  the 
charge  in  which  he  was  killed 
at  Waterloo,  called  out  to  his 
command:  “Come  on!  You 

d d drunken,  plundering 

scoundrels !”  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  a good  many 
of  the  men  thus  addressed 
fully  deserved  the  complimen- 
tary epithets  bestowed  on  them 
by  their  commander;  they 
would  hardly  have  met  the 
critical  approval  of  the  W.  C. 

T.  U.,  or  even  of  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  but — they  came  on! 

Just  here  we  may  pause  to  weigh  a 
lesson  taught  us  by  the  “Jeffs”  of  1812: 
certain  people  have  always  a great  long- 
ing to  develop  purely  defensive  methods 
of  warfare;  formerly  they  pinned  their 
faith  to  torpedo  boats,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
pinned  his  to  gunboats;  now  they  would 
have  us  think  only  of  mines  and  sub- 
marines and  aeroplanes.  Now  all  of 
these  auxiliaries  are  extremely  useful 
and  in  the  past  we  have  had  scandalous- 


ly few  of  them;  but  they  are,  and  always 
must  be,  auxiliaries  only;  real  and  as- 
sured protection  can  be  afforded  to  our 
harbors  only  by  closing  the  high  seas  to 
the  enemies’  fleets,  and  this  must  be  the 
work  of  fighting  ships,  manned  by  fight- 
ing men.  To  be  surely  safe  at  home  we 
must  make  the  enemy’s  coasts  our  fron- 
tiers: then,  indeed,  we  shall  fear  no  in- 


vader from  whatever  quarter  he  comes. 

Finally,  no  man  is  a real  and  whole- 
hearted friend  to  the  Navy  who  has  not 
the  moral  courage  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  there- 
fore to  own  to  himself  and  declare  to 
his  countrymen  that,  not  only  at  this 
moment  but  for  a wholly  indefinite  time 
in  the  future  (indeed  so  far  as  the  known 
facts  show,  forever),  the  probabilities  of 
war  must  occupy  the  thoughts  of  all 


true  statesmen  and  only  adequate  prep- 
aration for  war  can  assure  a nation’s 
safety,  honor  and  even  existence. 

Speaking  of  his  country’s  vacillating 
policy  prior  to  the  Crimean  War,  Mr. 
Kinglake  says: 

“Almost  to  the  last,  Lord  Aberdeen 
misguided  himself.  His  loathing  for  war 
took  such  a shape  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  believe  in  it;  and 
when,  at  last,  the  spectre  was 
close  upon  him,  he  covered 
his  eyes  and  refused  to  see.” 
Speaking  of  the  irresolu- 
tion and  fatal  delays  which 
made  the  expedition  for  Gor- 
don’s relief  too  late  and  led 
to  the  tragedy  of  Khartoum, 
Lord  Cromer  says: 

“Mr.  Gladstone  was  well- 
nigh  determined  not  to  be- 
lieve a fact  which  was  . . . 
distasteful  to  him.” 

“Mr.  Gladstone  was  slow 
to  recognize  facts  when  they 
ran  counter  to  his  wishes. 
The  natural  result  ensued. 
Facts  asserted  themselves.” 
Day-dreams  are  always 
a perilous  pastime.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  girl  who  was 
on  the  way  to  market  with 
her  eggs  on  her  head.  In  a 
pleasing  brown  study  she 
mused  on  how  she  would  sell 
them  for  a large  price ; would 
use  the  proceeds  to  buy  be- 
coming finery;  bedecked  with 
this,  would  surely  captivate 
the  great  “catch”  of  the  vil- 
lage; would  look  charming 
on  her  wedding  morning, 
and  would  toss  her  head  in 
triumph  as  she  met  an  en- 
vious and  despairing  rival. 
Unluckily,  she  suited  her  ac- 
tion to  the  thought:  “the  facts 
asserted  themselves”  and  visions  and 
eggs  went  down  to  ruin  in  the  same  crash. 
Those,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  they 
are  still  many,  who  even  now  dream  about 
Leagues  of  Peace  and  Arbitral  Justice 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  World  and 
the  United  States  of  the  Earth,  with  per- 
haps, Mars  and  Venus  thrown  in,  may 
do  well  if  they  ponder  her  fate.  Mean- 
time, we  shall  do  well  to  keep  them  at  a 
safe  distance  from  our  Navy. 


Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 


On  page  17  of  this  issue  is  an  appeal  to  which  every  member  of  the  Navy  League 

should  give  heed. 


Fighting  Powers  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Constitution 

Extracts  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  delivered  before  the  American  Bar  Association  on  September  5,  1917 


IN  THE  UNUSUAL  circumstances 
of  war  it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  confusion  with  respect  to 
the  constitutional  warrant  for  extra- 
ordinary action  taken  or  contemplated. 
Some  altogether  misconceive  the  Consti- 
tution. Others  vaguely  fear  tlr\t  we  are 
serving  temporary  exigency  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  fundamental  law,  and  that 
we  are  thus  breeding  a lawless  Constitu- 
tion-ignoring spirit  which  is  a serious 
menace  to  our  future.  Others  seek  to 
raise  doubts  of  power  in  order  to  em- 
barrass the  prosecution  of  the  war.  And 
there  seem  to  be  still  others  who  in  their 
zeal  impatiently  and  without  thought  put 
the  Constitution  aside  as  having  no  rela- 
tion to  these  times. 

Constitutional  Government  In  War. 

While  we  are  at  war  we  are  not  in 
revolution.  We  are  making  war  as  a na- 
tion organized  under  the  Constitution, 
from  which  the  established  national 
authorities  derive  all  their  powers  either 
in  war  or  in  peace.  The  Constitution  is 
as  effective  today  as  it  ever  was  and  the 
oath  to  support  it  is  just  as  binding.  But 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
contrive  an  imposing  spectacle  of  im- 
potency.  One  of  the  objects  of  ‘ a more 
perfect  Union”  was  “to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.”  A nation  which  could 
not  fight  would  be  powerless  to  secure  the 
“blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.”  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  national  life,  and  the  Constitution 
itself  provides  the  necessary  powers  in 
order  to  defend  and  preserve  the  United 
States.  Otherwise,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said,  “the  country  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  both  its  liberty  and  its  sovereignty 
from  its  dread  of  investing  the  public 
councils  with  the  power  of  defending  it. 
It  would  be  more  willing  to  submit  to 
foreign  conquest  than  to  domestic  rule. 

Distribution  of  Powers. 

The  war  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  carefully  distributed.  To  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  "to  declare  war. 
The  proposal  to  add  “to  make  peace 
found  no  favor,  as  this  was  deemed  to 
belong  to  the  treaty-making  power  vested 
in  the  President  and  the  Senate.  To  the 


President  was  given  the  direction  of  war 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  was  not  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  the  command 
of  forces  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns 
should  be  in  charge  of  a council  or  that 
as  to  this  there  should  be  a division  of 
authority  or  responsibility.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  war  demands  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  promptness,  directness,  and 
unity  of  action  in  military  operations 
which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  Execu- 
tive. This  exclusive  power  to  command 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  thus  to  direct 
and  control  campaigns,  exhibits  not 
autocracy  but  democracy  fighting  effec- 
tively through  its  chosen  instruments  and 
in  accordance  with  the  established  or- 
ganic law. 

Plenary  Power  to  Wage  War. 

While  the  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief,  in  the  Congress  resides  the  au- 
thority “to  raise  and  support  armies”  and 
“to  provide  and  maintain  a navy”  and 
“to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,” 
and  as  a safeguard  against  military 
domination  the  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  is  qualified  by  the  provision 
that  “no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a longer  term  than  two 
years.”  Otherwise,  this  power  is  unlim- 
ited. The  Congress  is  to  prescribe  the 
military  organization  and  provide  the 
military  establishment,  fix  numbers,  reg- 
ulate equipment,  afford  maintenance,  and 
for  these  purposes  appropriate  such 
amounts  of  money  as  it  thinks  necessary. 

Power  to  Pass  Conscription  Laws. 

Upon  every  citizen  lies  the  duty  of  aid- 
ing in  the  common  defense.  In  exercis- 
ing its  constitutional  power  to  raise 
armies  the  Congress  may  enforce  this 
duty.  The  Congress  may  call  any  one 
to  service  who  is  able  to  serve.  The  ques- 
tion who  may  be  called,  or  in  what  order, 
is  simply  one  for  the  judgment  of  the 
National  Legislature.  The  power  vested 
in  Congress  is  not  to  raise  armies  simply 
by  calling  for  volunteers,  but  to  raise 
armies  by  whatever  method  Congress 
deems  best,  and  hence  must  be  deemed 
to  embrace  conscription.  To  the  framers 
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of  the  Constitution  the  draft  was  a fa- 
miliar mode  of  raising  armies,  as  it  had 
been  resorted  to  by  the  colonies  to  fill  up 
their  quotas  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  is  true  that  the  proposal  in  1814,  of 
Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  War,  to  resort 
to  conscription  was  vigorously  opposed 
as  unconstitutional.  But  the  draft  was 
put  in  force  both  by  the  Union  and  by 
the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War 
and  its  validity  was  sustained  by  the 
courts  in  both  North  and  South.  “The 
power  of  coercing  the  citizen,”  said  Judge 
Robertson,  of  Virginia,  “to  render  mili- 
tary service  is  indeed  a transcendent 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  government; 
but,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  it  is  essential  to  its  preservation.” 

Lincoln’s  Opinion. 

Permit  me  to  quote  upon  this  question 
the  opinion  prepared  (although  not  pub- 
lished) by  President  Lincoln,  which  sets 
forth  admirably  the  grounds  for  sustain- 
ing the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a con- 
scription act: 

“In  this  case,  those  who  desire  the 
rebellion  to  succeed,  and  others  who  seek 
reward  in  a different  way,  are  very  ac- 
tive in  accommodating  us  with  this  class 
of  arguments.  They  tell  us  the  law  is 
unconstitutional.  It  is  the  first  instance, 
I believe,  in  which  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  do  a thing  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned in  a case  when  the  power  is  given 
by  the  Constitution  in  express  terms. 
Whether  a power  can  be  implied  when  it 
is  not  expressed  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  but  this  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  degree  of  effrontery  has 
been  ventured  upon  of  denying  a power 
which  is  plainly  and  distinctly  written 
down  in  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  ‘the  Congress  shall  have 
power  * * * to  raise  and  support 

armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a longer  term 
than  two  years.  The  whole  scope  of 
the  conscription  act  is  ‘to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies.’  There  is  nothing  else  in 
it . * * * Do  you  admit  that  the 

power  is  given  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  and  yet  insist  that  by  this  act 
Congress  has  not  exercised  the  power  in 
a constitutional  mode,  has  not  done  the 
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thing  in  the  right  way?  Who  is  to  judge 
of  this?  The  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  power,  but  it  does  not  prescribe 
the  mode  or  expressly  declare  who  shall 
prescribe  it.  In  such  case  Congress  must 
prescribe  the  mode  or  relinquish  the 
power.  There  is  no  alternative  * * * 

The  power  is  given  fully,  completely,  un- 
conditionally. It  is  not  a power  to  raise 
armies  if  State  authorities  consent;  nor 
if  the  men  to  compose  the  armies  are  en- 
tirely willing,  but  it  is  a power  to  raise 
and  support  armies  given  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  without  an  ‘if. 

* * * The  principle  of  the  draft, 

which  simply  is  involuntary  or  enforced 
service,  is  not  new.  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  one  of  the  modes  of  raising 
armies,  at  the  time  they  placed  in  that 
instrument  the  provision  that  ‘the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies.’  * * * Wherein  is  the 

peculiar  hardship  now?  Shall  we  shrink 
from  the  necessary  means  to  maintain  our 
free  Government  which  our  grandfathers 
employed  to  establish  it  and  our  own 
fathers  have  already  employed  once  to 
maintain  it?  Are  we  degenerate?  Has 
the  manhood  of  the  race  run  out?” 

These  are  the  words  of  Lincoln,  pen- 
ned in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  conscription  was  enforced,  and  his 
reasoning  is  conclusive.  And  while  the 
question  was  not  presented  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress was  explicitly  recognized  in  Tar- 
ble’s  case  and  in  later  opinions. 

Conscientious  Objectors. 

The  constitutional  authority  thus  vest- 
ed in  Congress  is  not  limited  by  any  qual- 
ification arising  from  religious  beliefs  or 
conscientious  objections.  These  are  mat- 
ters not  affecting  power,  but  policy.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said,  one  “may  be 
compelled,  by  force,  if  need  be,  against 
his  will  and  without  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal wishes  or  his  pecuniary  interests, 
or  even  his  religious  or  political  convic- 
tions, to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  his  country,  and  risk  the  chance 
of  being  shot  down  in  its  defense.”  It 
is,  however,  in  my  judgment,  a sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  discharge  from  the  draft  of  con- 
scientious objectors.  Nothing,  I believe, 
is  gained  for  the  country  by  overriding 
the  claim  of  conscience  in  such  cases; 
but  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  there 
should  be  such  definitions  and  restric- 
tions as  will  prevent  imposture  and  eva- 
sion by  those  who  have  as  little  con- 
science as  they  have  stomach  for  war. 


Thirteenth  Amendment. 

It  is  now  contended  in  some  quarters 
that  this  power,  which  undoubtedly  Con- 
gress had,  has  been  restricted  or  abol- 
ished by  the  thirteenth  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  amendment  provides  that 
“Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction.” ***** 

In  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Baldwin  it 
was  argued  that  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment invalidated  certain  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  authorizing  justices 
of  the  peace  to  issue  warrants  for  desert- 
ing seamen.  In  denying  the  claim  the 
court  said:  “It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  amendment  was  not  intended  to  in- 
troduce any  novel  doctrine  with  respect 
to  certain  descriptions  of  service  which 
have  always  been  treated  as  exceptions, 
such  as  military  and  naval  enlistments.” 
The  soldier  drafted  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress is  performing  the  duty  which  he 
owes  of  aiding  in  the  common  defense, 
and  the  constitutional  amendment  con- 
templates no  escape  from  the  duty  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  the  United  States. 

Power  Over  the  Militia. 

The  power  to  “raise  and  support 
armies”  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
power  given  to  Congress  “to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions”;  and  “to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.”  * * 
The  President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
not  only  of  “the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,”  but  also  “of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  States,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.” 
***** 

May  Send  Army  Abroad. 

This,  however,  is  apart  from  the  power 
of  Congress  to  raise  and  support  a Fed- 
eral Army.  Congress  may  be  content 
with  a small  standing  army  in  ordinary 
times,  but  Congress  may  create  and  equip 
such  army  as  it  pleases,  subject  to  the 
qualification  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions. It  can  equip  an  army  in  prepara- 
tion for  war  and,  of  course,  it  may  fur- 
nish whatever  army  is  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  war.  The  organization 
and  service  of  an  army  raised  by  Con- 
gress are  not  subject  to  the  limitations 


governing  its  control  of  the  militia.  The 
power  to  use  an  army  is  coextensive 
with  the  power  to  make  war;  and 
the  army  may  be  used  wherever  the 
war  is  carried  on,  here  or  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  create  an  army,  and  it 
is  for  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  direct  the  campaigns  of  that 
army  wherever  he  may  think  they  should 
be  carried  on.  As  Chief  Justice  Taney 
said : 

“As  Commander  in  Chief  he  is  author- 
ized to  direct  the  movements  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  placed  by  law  at  his 
command,  and  to  employ  them  in  the 
manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to 
harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the  ene- 
my. He  may  invade  the  hostile  country 
and  subject  it  to  the  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.” 

We  employed  our  arms  in  Canada  in 
the  War  of  1812;  our  troops  were  again 
sent  to  foreign  soil  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  in  the  War  with  Spain,  and  more  re- 
cently have  been  employed  in  China  and 
Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  employ  our  forces 
on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  in  the  war 
that  we  are  now  waging  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  and  to  conquer  an  en- 
during peace  that  the  liberties  of  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world  may  for- 
ever be  secure  from  the  aggressions  of  un- 
scrupulous military  power. 

Power  to  Wage  War  Successfully. 

The  power  to  wage  war  is  the  power 
to  wage  war  successfully.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  under  no  illu- 
sions as  to  war.  They  had  emerged  from 
a long  struggle  which  had  taught  them 
the  weakness  of  a mere  confederation, 
and  they  had  no  hope  that  they  could 
hold  what  they  had  won  save  as  they 
established  a Union  which  could  fight 
with  the  strength  of  one  people  under  one 
government  intrusted  with  the  common 
defense.  In  equipping  the  National  Gov- 
ernment with  the  needed  authority  in  war 
they  tolerated  no  limitations  inconsistent 
with  that  object,  as  they  realized  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  Nation  might  be  at 
stake  and  that  every  resource  of  the 
people  must  be  at  command.  Said  Mad- 
ison in  the  Federalist:  “Security  against 

foreign  danger  is  one  of  the  primitive 
objects  of  civil  society.  It  is  an  avowed 
and  essential  object  of  the  American 
Union.  The  powers  requisite  for  attain- 
ing it  must  be  effectually  confined  to  the 
Federal  councils.”  And  Hamilton  said: 
“The  idea  of  restraining  the  legislative 
authority,  in  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  national  defense,  is  one  of  those  re- 
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finements  which  owe  their  origin  to  a zeal 
for  liberty  more  ardent  than  enlightened.” 
He  again  emphasizes  the  same  idea  in 
these  words:  “The  circumstances  that  en- 
danger the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite, 
and  for  this  reason  no  constitutional 
shackles  can  wisely  be  imposed  on  the 
power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  com- 
mitted. This  power  ought  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  such  circumstances,  and  ought 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
councils  which  are  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  common  defense.” 

Jji 

It  was  in  this  view  that  plenary  power 
was  given  to  Congress  to  wage  war  and 
raise  armies.  * * * It  must  also  be 

remembered  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
national  power  that  where  it  exists  it 
dominates.  There  is  no  room  in  our 
scheme  of  government  for  the  assertion 
of  State  power  in  hostility  to  the  author- 
ized exercise  of  Federal  power.  The 
power  of  the  National  Government  to 
carry  on  war  is  explicit  and  supreme, 
and  the  authority  thus  resides  in  Con- 
gress to  make  all  laws  which  are  needed 
for  that  purpose;  that  is,  to  Congress  in 
the  event  of  war  is  confided  the  power 
to  enact  whatever  legislation  is  necessary 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess, and  this  power  is  to  be  exercised 
without  impairment  of  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  direct  military  operations. 

Power  of  the  President. 

Each  of  these  powers,  that  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  President,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a distinct  grant;  each  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other,  and  together  they 
furnish  the  adequate  equipment  of  au- 
thority for  war.  There  is  no  more  im- 
pressive spectacle  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  in  time  of  war  when, 
in  addition  to  the  other  great  powers  of 
his  office,  he  acts  in  supreme  command 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  and 
conducts  its  military  campaigns.  It  was 
under  this  power  that  President  Lincoln 
defended  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion. It  related  to  those  held  as  slaves  in 
the  States  in  rebellion,  and  he  regarded 
it,  as  it  recited,  as  a necessary  act  of  war 
within  his  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  power 
exercised  by  the  President  in  time  of 
war  is  greatly  augmented  outside  of  his 
functions  as  Commander  in  Chief 
through  legislation  of  Congress  increas- 
ing his  administrative  authority.  War 
demands  the  highest  degree  of  efficient 
organization,  and  Congress,  in  the  na- 
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ture  of  things,  cannot  prescribe  many 
important  details  as  it  legislates  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  war. 
Never  is  adaptation  of  legislation  to 
practical  ends  so  urgently  required,  and 
hence  Congress  naturally  in  very  large 
measure  confers  upon  the  President  the 
authority  to  ascertain  and  determine  var- 
ious states  of  fact  to  which  legislative 
measures  are  addressed.  Further,  a wide 
range  of  provisions  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization and  government  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  which  Congress  might  enact 
if  it  saw  fit,  it  authorizes  the  President 
to  prescribe.  The  principles  governing 
the  delegation  of  legislative  power  are 
clear,  and,  while  they  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  when  properly  applied,  they 
are  not  such  as  to  make  the  appropriate 
exercise  of  legislative  power  impractic- 
able. Congress  can  not  be  permitted  to 
abandon  to  others  its  proper  legislative 
functions;  but  in  time  of  war,  when  legis- 
lation must  be  adapted  to  many  situations 
of  the  utmost  complexity,  which  must  be 
dealt  with  effectively  and  promptly,  there 
is  special  need  for  flexibility  and  for 
every  resource  of  practicality,  and  of 
course  whether  the  limits  of  permissible 
delegation  are  in  any  case  overstepped 
always  remains  a judicial  question.  We 
thus  not  only  find  these  great  war  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  respectively,  but  also  a vast 
increase  of  administrative  authority 
through  legislative  action  springing  from 
the  necessities  of  war. 

Other  Provisions  of  the  Constitution — 
Taxing  Power. 

The  question  remains:  What  may  be 
deemed  to  be  the  force  and  effect  in  time 
of  war  of  the  restrictive  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  Federal  authority?  It 
is  manifest  at  once  that  the  great  organs 
of  the  National  Government  retain  and 
perform  their  functions  as  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes.  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives are  qualified  and  chosen  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  vested  in  the  Congress  must 
be  exercised  in  the  required  manner.  The 
President  is  still  the  constitutional  Exec- 
utive, elected  in  the  manner  provided  and 
subject  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  his 
office.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  vested  in  one  Su- 
preme Court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  has  ordained.  Again, 
apart  from  the  provisions  fixing  the 
framework  of  the  Government,  there 
are  limitations  which,  by  reason  of  their 
express  terms  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, must  be  regarded  as  applicable  as 


well  in  war  as  in  peace.  Thus  one  of 
the  expressed  objects  of  the  power  grant- 
ed to  Congress  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises”  is  to  “pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,”  and  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  taxes  laid  for  this 
purpose — that  is  to  support  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  to  provide  the  means  for  mili- 
tary operations — must  be  laid  subject  to 
the  constitutional  restrictions. 

Treason. 

The  provisions  as  to  treason  are  also 
clearly  applicable  in  war: 

“Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort — 

And: 

“the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attained.” 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  efficacy 
in  time  of  war  of  the  great  guaranties  of 
personal  and  property  rights?  It  would 
be  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  discuss 
comprehensively  this  important  subject, 
or  even  to  refer  to  all  these  guaranties, 
but  we  may  briefly  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  its  relation  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
amendment. 

Clearly  these  amendments,  normally 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  conditions  of 
peace,  do  not  have  the  same  complete 
and  universal  application  in  time  of  war. 
Thus  the  fifth  amendment  normally  gives 
its  protection  to  “any  person.”  But  in 
war  this  must  yield  to  the  undoubted 
national  power  to  capture  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  enemies. 

Reasonable  Regulations  To  Insure 
Success  In  War. 

Distinct  from  such  requisitions  from 
individuals  is  the  necessary  regulation 
of  the  use  of  property  to  secure  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  We  are 
witnessing  a new  phase  of  the  exercise  of 
war  powers.  But  the  applicable  prin- 
ciple to  determine  the  validity  of  such 
action  is  not  new.  Even  in  times  of  peace 
we  are  familiar  with  the  principle  of  reg- 
ulation which  extends  to  callings  “affect- 
ted  with  a public  interest.” 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
war  may  bring  particular  business  and 
enterprises  clearly  into  the  category  of 
those  which  are  affected  with  a public 
interest  and  which  demand  immediate 
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and  thoroughgoing  public  regulation. 
The  production  and  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs, articles  of  prime  necessity,  those 
which  have  direct  relation  to  military  ef- 
ficiency, those  which  are  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  people  dur- 
ing the  stress  of  conflict,  are  plainly  of 
this  sort.  Reasonable  regulations  to  safe- 
guard the  resources  upon  which  we  de- 
pend for  military  success  must  be  regard- 
ed as  being  within  the  powers  confided 
to  Congress  to  enable  it  to  prosecute  a 
successful  war.  In  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court: 

“It  is  well  settled  that  the  Constitution 
is  not  self-destructive.  In  other  words, 


that  the  power  which  it  confers  on  the 
one  hand  it  does  not  immediately  take 
away  on  the  other.” 

This  was  said  in  relation  to  the  taxing 
powers.  Having  been  granted  in  express 
terms,  the  court  held  it  had  not  been 
taken  away  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  put  it  in  another  case: 

“The  Constitution  does  not  conflict 
with  itself  by  conferring  upon  the  one 
hand  a taxing  power  and  taking  the 
same  power  away  on  the  other  by  the 
limitations  of  the  due  process  clause.” 
Similarly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
power  has  been  expressly  given  to  Con- 


gress to  prosecute  war  and  to  pass  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  that  power  into  execution. 
That  power  explicitly  conferred  and  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  is  not  destroyed  or  impaired  by 
any  later  provision  of  the  Constitution 
or  by  any  one  of  the  amendments.  These 
may  all  be  construed  so  as  to  avoid  mak- 
ing the  Constitution  self-destructive,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
from  unwarrantable  attack,  while  assur- 
ing beyond  all  hazard  the  common  de- 
fense and  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties. 
These  rest  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation. 


International  Law  and  the  Hun 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Protests  Against  Germany’s 

Disregard  of  Human  Obligations 


THE  REPORT  to  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  its  Standing  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Law  sums  up  in  crisp  form  the 
case  against  the  enemy. 

Last  year  the  committee  said  that  “the 
duty  of  maintaining  neutral  rights  falls 
of  necessity  primarily  on  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  of  the  neutral  pow- 
ers,” and  added  “That  its  efforts  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  humanizing  re- 
straints imposed  upon  all  belligerents  by 
international  law  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned or  in  any  way  remitted.” 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
not  faltered  or  turned  aside  from  the 
performance  of  these  high  and  control- 
ling obligations. 

The  committee  quotes  the  President’s 
address  to  Congress  on  April  2nd  and 
expresses  “its  hearty  and  unanimous  con- 
currence in  the  views  of  international 
right,  of  human  obligation  and  national 
duty  so  powerfully  presented  by  the 
President,  and  so  justly  supported  by  the 
Congress.” 

They  then  sum  up  our  case  and  protest 
as  a gross  violation  of  the  settled  rules 
of  international  law  and  of  the  usages 
of  war  between  civilized  nations: 

First:  The  sinking  of  merchant  ships 
without  summons,  and  without  placing 
non-combatants  on  board  in  safety. 

Second:  The  assuming  to  exclude  by 

proclamation  our  ships  and  cargoes  from 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  the  high  seas 


where  our  ships  and  cargoes  have  passed 
and  re-passed  and  have  had  the  right 
to  pass  and  re-pass  ever  since  this  nation 
had  birth. 

Third:  Grave  and  homicidal  con- 

spiracies against  the  domestic  peace, 
trade  and  manufactures  of  this  country, 
and  against  peace  upon  its  borders,  con- 
ducted by  agents  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment while  still  assuming  the  guise  of 
and  received  as  friends. 

Fourth:  They  denounce  the  wanton 

and  illegal  murder  of  great  numbers  of 
civilians  and  non-combatants,  including 
women,  children  and  aged  persons,  and 
the  unrestrained  assaults  to  which  women 
have  been  subjected,  even  those  shielded 
by  the  garb  and  vows  of  religion. 

Fifth:  They  denounce  the  wanton 

devastation  of  occupied  regions  when 
abandoned,  by  the  destruction  of  houses, 
churches,  schools,  fields,  roads  and  or- 
chards, where  no  military  necessity  war- 
ranted the  same,  and  where  it  subjected 
to  great  suffering  and  to  death  a great 
part  of  the  population. 

Sixth:  They  denounce  the  looting  of 

occupied  territory,  the  levy  of  contribu- 
tions and  requisitions  beyond  the  means 
of  occupied  territory  and  for  unlawful 
purposes  and  the  general  appropriation 
of  private  property  to  satisfy  the  same, 
or  as  the  plunder  of  officers  and  men 
encouraged  unlawfully,  to  appropriate 
the  same  by  the  German  Government. 

Seventh:  They  denounce  the  claim  of 


right  to  put  to  death  any  mariner  wher- 
ever and  whenever  captured  who  has 
dared  to  defend  his  vessel  and  cargo 
against  the  wholly  unwarranted  and  law- 
less attacks  of  German  submarines  and 
they  denounce  especially  the  wholly  un- 
warranted claim  that  the  law  as  to  franc- 
tireurs  on  land  applies  to  mariners  at 
sea,  and  the  illegal  and  inhuman  execu- 
tion, pursuant  to  such  claim,  of  Cap- 
tain Fryatt,  a merchant  captain,  “whose 
rights  at  the  worst,  were  those  of  a 
prisoner  of  war.” 

Eighth:  They  denounce  the  deporta- 

tion of  the  civil  population  from  occu- 
pied territory  by  thousands,  including 
women  and  young  girls,  to  be  employed 
in  forced  labor  against  their  country. 

Ninth:  They  denounce  the  sinking  of 
hospital  ships  and  supply  ships  sailing 
under  safe  conducts  from  the  German 
authorities  themselves. 

Tenth:  They  welcome  the  entry  of 

the  United  States  into  the  war  in  con- 
junction with  the  Entente  Allies  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  such  lawless  ex- 
cesses and  overthrowing  those  forms  of 
autocracy  which  menace  the  peace,  secur- 
ity and  civilization  of  the  whole  world. 
They  recognize  with  the  President  that 
our  country  “is  privileged  to  spend  her 
blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles 
that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and 
the  peace  which  she  has  treasured”  and 
they  say  with  him  “God  helping  her,  she 
can  do  no  other  ” 


Are  you  too  old  to  fire  a bullet  at  the  foe? 
Buy  a bond  and  make  your  money  fight  for  you. 


© Underwood  & Underwood 


Secondary  battery  drill  aboard  an  Italian  battleship  anchored  in  a Mediterranean  port.  The  three  guns  shown  here  may  be 
given  considerable  elevation.  Italian  naval  architects  have  produced  a number  of  remarkable  fighting  ships  and  some  of  their 

designs  have  caused  considerable  discussion  among  technical  men. 


© Underwood  Sc  Underwood 

Every  man  on  a man-of-war  or  transport  is  assigned  to  a boat  and  given  certain  duties  in  equipping  her  when  the  Abandon 
Ship”  call  is  sounded.  Nowadays  boat  drill  is  held  at  least  once  every  day  when  crossing  the  ocean  and  approaching  the 

submarine  danger  zone. 
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APPEAL 

TO 

Members  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  is  about  to 
offer  to  the  country  billions  of  bonds.  The  successful 
placing  of  these  bonds  is  equal  to  the  winning  of  a 
great  battle.  Those  of  us  who  are  too  old  to  fire  a bullet  at 
the  foe  can  buy  or  sell  bonds.  We  urge  you  as  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  you  can  do  for  the  present  to  turn  out  and 
help  place  these  bonds  as  quickly  as  possible.  Get  companies 
in  which  you  are  interested  to  subscribe  for  them  and  pay 
part  of  their  dividends  in  bonds;  to  pay  their  employees 
where  possible  in  bonds,  and  to  help  their  employees  carry 
the  bonds  if  they  buy  them  on  credit  and  need  time  to  pay 
for  them.  Do  not  hesitate  to  use  your  own  credit.  United 
States  bonds  are  good  beyond  question. 

Buy  a bond : begin  at  once  to  save  to  pay  for  it.  Every 
loaf  of  bread  that  you  save,  every  yard  of  cloth  that  you  save, 
every  ton  of  coal  that  you  save,  is  a direct  blow  at  the  enemy. 
In  order  that  we  may  keep  a record  of  our  activities,  let  the 
headquarters  office  of  the  Navy  League  know  what  you 
have  done. 

NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Robert  M.  Thompson, 

President. 
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A glimpse  at  some  of  the  fighting  ships  of  our  Allies.  A French  battleship  squadron  maneuvering  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  appear  to  be 

steaming  in  divisions  of  three  ships  each. 
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The  Contribution  of  Aviation  to 
Submarine  Warfare 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  of  Avia- 
tion to  Submarine  Warfare  has 
not  been  one  of  the  least  sur- 
prises of  actual  war,  so  fertile  in  unex- 
pected tactical  blows. 

Timid  at  first,  because  not  assured  as 
to  results,  but  encouraged  by  what  it  had 
accomplished,  aviation  has  become  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  contest 
against  the  submarine.  Great  efforts  re- 
main to  be  made,  but  the  way  has  been 
opened  and  they  can  very  rapidly  become 
productive. 

The  Glance  of  the  Aeronaut  Fathoms 
the  Sea. 

It  is  banal  to  say  that  the  strength  of 
the  submarine  as  well  as  its  invulnera- 
bility, are  the  result  of  its  invisibilty. 
To  endeavor  to  perceive  and  follow  it 
under  water,  at  least  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  can  be  instantly  dangerous,  was 
the  first  consideration  of  the  defensive. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  ascertain  that  the 
detection  of  a submarine,  infinitely  dif- 
ficult for  the  lookout  on  the  surface  even 
when  the  periscope  is  out  of  the  water, 
becomes  much  easier  for  an  observer 
above  it.  It  is  not  a question  in  this 
particular  case,  as  I have  said  above,  of 
perceiving  a submerged  submarine— it  is 
always  possible  for  it  to  bury  itself  in 
depths  that  defy  the  eye — but  to  discover 
it  at  the  moment  when,  with  the  periscope 
above  the  water,  it  has  taken  aim  to  at- 
tack. 

Evidently  the  state  of  the  sea  and  the 


By  Vice  Admiral  Lucien  Berryer. 

clearness  of  the  water  play  an  important 
part : in  submarine  warfare  it  is  useless 
to  believe  and  unreasonable  to  endeavor 
to  discover  a radical  panacea;  it  is  the 
multiplicity  of  means,  however  modest 
their  efficiency,  that  will  bring  success. 

The  exploration  of  the  sea  by  ob- 
servers flying  above  it  in  hydroplanes, 
airplanes  and  dirigibles,  is  therefore  a 
tactical  necessity.  These  observers,  how- 
ever, cannot  content  themselves  with  the 
purely  passive  role  of  gatherers  of  in- 
formation but  must  become  offensive 
agents,  attacking  the  submarine  by  bombs 
set  to  explode  at  a given  depth  or  with 
machine  guns,  so  far  as  their  apparatus 
is  capable  of  carrying  these  weights. 

Tactics  of  Employment. 

Once  this  idea  is  admitted,  the  conse- 
quences follow  naturally:  the  hydroplane 
or  dirigible  must  constantly  watch  over 
the  seas  in  regions  where  submarines  are 
likely  to  lie  in  wait,  must  precede  or  ac- 
company convoys  after  the  manner  of 
watchful  sheep-dogs,  forewarn  the  threat- 
ened vessel  by  the  barking  of  its  wire- 
less, call  the  surface  patrols  to  their  help, 
and  finally  attack  the  enemy  themselves 
in  order  to  destroy  them  or  force  them 
to  retreat. 

The  greatest  difficulty  aviators  have 
to  conquer  in  their  offensive  is  the  result 
of  their  practically  irreducible  speed, 
which  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  submarine.  From  whatever  direc- 
tion they  attack,  the  efficiency  of  their 


fire  remains  by  this  fact  sufficiently  un- 
certain. 

From  this  consideration,  as  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  weight  dis- 
posable for  armament,  the  dirigible  is 
far  superior  to  the  hydroplane;  it  pre- 
sents, on  the  contrary,  drawbacks  of 
another  order,  a much  greater  vulnera- 
bility, the  impossibility  of  being  out  in 
bad  weather,  and  the  important  disad- 
vantage of  needing  more  highly  de- 
veloped methods  of  housing,  called  for 
by  its  expensive  equipment  and  its  slow 
and  laborious  production.  On  this  sub- 
ject I would  repeat  what  I said  above: 
it  is  not  by  giving  preference  to  one  or 
the  other  device  that  one  can  decide  the 
question  but  by  a wisely  balanced  co- 
operation of  both  apparatus,  just  as,  in- 
deed, is  generally  proper  in  all  opera- 
tions of  warfare  on  land  or  sea. 

Grouping  and  Apportionment. 

The  geographical  position  of  bases  for 
repairs  and  relays  of  apparatus,  the  or- 
ganization of  each  one  in  material  and 
personnel,  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  sectors  to  be  protected, 
taking  into  account  the  local  topographi- 
cal conditions  and  the  facilities,  more  or 
less  great,  that  these  offer  for  the  neces- 
sary installations. 

At  the  beginning,  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  combat  the  submarine  by  the 
airplane,  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
necessary  material  in  our  possession  to 
provide  our  coasts  with  a continuous  de- 
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remained  but  few 
available.  Schools 
were  opened,  there- 
fore, for  profes- 
sional training, 
where,  on  the  one 
hand,  pilots, 
chosen  from  the 
various  special 
branches  of  the 
crews,  and  even 
from  the  officers, 
come  after  having 
been  broken  in  by 
the  war,  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  spe- 
cial handling  of 
the  hydroplane; 
and  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the 
mechanics  of  the 
Navy  learn  the 
operation  and  re- 
pairing of  motors 
at  the  same  time 
that  they  are 
trained  to  observe 
and  to  manipulate 
the  offensive  ma- 
chine guns  or  hand 
grenades.  The 
crew  consists  of 
two  men:  pilot  and 
observer,  instructed 


French  Official  Photo 

On  the  watch  for  Fritz, 
the  patrol  vessel  must  open  fire  before 


fense,  taking  into  account  our  African 
domain  and  part  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Being  hard  pressed,  we  concerned  our- 
selves with  the  sectors  most  directly 
menaced  by  submarine  activities,  or  with 
those  more  particularly  concerned  either 
by  their  military  importance  or  by  the 
part  they  play  in  the  furnishing  of  gen- 
eral supplies.  Material  needs  having  be- 
come more  completely  filled  since  then, 
the  sectors  have  been  enlarged  or  have 
become  more  numerous  and  are  welded 
one  to  the  other  so  as  to  constitute  an  un- 
broken network. 

Creative  Needs. 

As  regards  material,  everything  was 
yet  to  be  made;  hydroplanes,  airplanes, 
dirigibles,  motors,  special  artillery  .... 
armament  of  the  bases.  The  personnel 
had  to  be  recruited,  instructed  and 
trained. 

For  the  material  we  had  recourse  to 
the  department  of  war,  mistress  of  pro- 
duction of  all  French  factories  or  of 
those  working  for  France. 

For  the  personnel  it  was  necessary  to 
train,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  pilots, 
special  mechanics,  observers  and  bomb 
throwers.  The  Navy  had  some  precious 
elements  in  its  engineers  in  the  fleet,  but 
the  corps  had  been  drawn  on  so  exten- 
sively by  the  War  Department,  the  fac- 
tories or  the  merchant  marine,  that  there 


co-equally,  equip- 
ped almost  according  to  choice,  under- 
standing each  other  without  speaking 
when  the  hydroplane  is  in  action.  The 
observer  being  a mechanician  can  inter- 
vene, in  case  of  accident  or  wreck  when 
far  from  the  base. 

Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  armament  of  bases, 
with  their  hangars,  their  work  shops, 


their  hauling-out  slips,  their  pigeon- 
houses,  their  wireless  stations,  their  bar- 
racks, etc.  This  was  not  accomplished 
without  entailing  an  enormous  lot  of 
work  at  a moment  when  labor  was  scarce 
in  all  trades. 

The  Future  and  Its  Exigencies. 

Today,  however,  we  can  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  The  frame-work 
is  solidly  constructed,  the  net-work  is 
continuous;  it  cannot  but  be  advantage- 
ous. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw 
in  the  meshes.  This  will  be  the  work  of 
the  days  to  come.  We  need  for  this  the 
most  active  cooperation  of  all  industry, 
principally  for  motors  and  artillery.  Un- 
fortunately, on  these  two  points,  the 
Navy  Department  has  remained  de- 
pendent on  the  Department  of  War, 
which  is  more  disposed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration its  own  needs  than  those  of 
the  Navy,  so  that  we  ask  ourselves  if, 
at  the  present  time,  it  were  not  simpler 
and  more  to  the  interest  of  both  Depart- 
ments if  the  Navy  should  not  supply  it- 
self by  orders  in  France  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  manufacturing 
directly  in  its  own  establishments. 

One  might  note  here  the  need  of  fore- 
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Previous  wars  have  been  fought  on  the  surface.  In  this  war  men  fight  under  water  and  in  the  air.  The  seaplane  fights  in  three 

dimensions  of  space  instead  of  only  two. 


seeing,  and  to  a certainty  providing  for, 
a steady  increase  in  the  horse  power  of 
motors,  a process  directly  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  offensive  methods 
of  bomb  and  artillery  warfare.  While  it 
is  requisite  to  establish  certain  provision 
for  the  future  general  structure  of  the 
organization,  it  is  indispensable  to  per- 
mit a great  deal  of  elasticity. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  the 
details  of  our  organization,  nor  to  ex- 
plain how  the  different  bases  are  organ- 
ized or  commanded.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  assure  free  scope  to  local  initia- 
tive, while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
a condition  of  subordination  essential  to 
good  order  and  good  work. 

Experience  appears  to  warrant  de- 
termining our  desiderata  as  to  numbers, 
for  the  apparent  need  of  the  hour;  but 
let  us  hasten  to  say,  without  prejudice  to 
the  future,  that  this  war  teaches  us  every 
moment  how  vastly  incomplete  were  the 
apparent  sufficiencies  of  To-day,  when 
overborne  by  the  untold  exigencies  of 
To-morrow. 

To  the  Aviation  service  is  added  aero- 
station, properly  so  called,  dirigibles  and 
captive  balloons,  whose  surveillance 
would  be  more  particularly  exercised  in 
the  safe  progress  of  convoys,  on  the 
coasts,  or  at  other  points  directly  per- 
taining to  our  military  and  commercial 
operations,  also  in  the  sectors  of  the  coast 
fisheries. 

Finally,  we  should  here  mention  the 
large  cruisers  and  balloon-bearing 
trawlers  whose  organization,  at  present 
rather  rudimentary,  is  certain  of  continu- 
ous improvement. 


When  this  magnificent  plan  shall  have 
been  perfected,  a mighty  army  will  be 
engaged  in  the  diverse  branches  of  naval 
aeronautics,  without  counting  the  thou- 
sands of  artisans  that  will  be  summoned 
from  civil  life  for  the  creation  of  new 
material  and  the  construction  of  estab- 
lishments on  land.  For  these  latter,  for- 
tunately, an  effective  cooperation  may  be 
extended  to  us  from  abroad.  One  must 
work  quickly,  one  must  work  well — this 
should  be  the  keynote  of  our  acts. 

The  Results. 

In  order  to  justify  the  plan  visualized, 
I would  like  to  say  a word  here  regard- 


ing achieved  results.  One  readily  com- 
prehends that,  under  existing  conditions, 
nothing  definite  can  be  published  on  the 
subject.  In  eighteen  engagements  re- 
ported by  the  press  between  June  4th 
and  July  25th,  not  one  but  terminated 
in  the  diving  of  the  submarine.  Was  it 
wounded  ? Should  such  be  the  case,  how 
serious  was  its  wounds?  Did  it  dive 
simply  to  escape  further  damage?  These 
are  mysteries  which  the  assailant  cannot 
unravel.  The  sole  thing  certain  is  that 
the  submarine  did  not  reappear  and  that, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  its  power  to 
injure  was  destroyed.  This  is  a strong 
point  gained  when  it  is  a question  of  the 
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Nets  of  steel  have  long  been  used  to  keep  torpedoes  away  from  a ship’s  side.  When 


not  in  use  they  are  rolled  us  as  seen  here. 
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French  naval  architects  have  given  much  thought  to  the  development  of  the  submarine  and  have  brought  out  a number  of 

successful  craft. 


■safe  passage  of  a convoy  or  of  clearing 
the  entrance  to  a harbor. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  is  sighted  the 
aerial  patrols,  who  often  fly  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  shore,  call  for  assistance  from 
the  surface  patrols,  whose  search,  thus 
guided,  insures  a rigid  surveillance  of 
infested  localities.  Should  the  submarine 
attempt  reappearance,  it  is  immediately 
cannonaded. 

Let  us  not,  however,  lend  ourselves  to 
illusions.  The  percentage  of  lucky  hits 
from  bomb  or  shell  is  comparatively 
small;  but  small  as  it  is,  it  will  suffice, 


when  computed  as  a world  total,  pro- 
vided the  number  of  aerial  patrols  is  in- 
creased and  their  armament  perfected. 
Regarding  that  armament,  appreciable 
improvement  has  been  made,  thanks  to 
the  genius  of  our  inventors;  others  are 
experimenting  with,  others  on  the  eve 
of  achievement,  regarding  increasing  the 
deadliness  and  precision  of  these  hits. 

Tactics  are  self-created  through  use. 
For  those  units,  lost  in  the  first  days  of 
the  war,  through  lack  of  correlation  be- 
tween each  other,  or  cooperation  with  the 
other  branches  of  defense,  are  to-day  sub- 


stituted groups  and  divisions  working 
together  systematically. 

I cannot  affirm  that  the  era  of  study 
is  passed — I can  say  that  the  era  of  re- 
sults is  dawning.  All  things  bid  us 
persevere  and  hope.  Perseverance,  Hope 
— are  they  not  the  words  which  these 
three  years  of  warfare  have  graven  on 
the  hearts  of  all  our  heroes  of  the  air, 
the  land  and  the  sea?  Naval  aeronau- 
tics could,  and  might  well,  inscribe  them 
on  its  banner.  At  any  rate,  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  air  are  doing  their  part  to 
defeat  the  submarine. 


The  Tramp 

BY  JAMES  BARDIN 

Her  keel  was  laid  in  a Scottish  town  by  thieves  and  canny  cheats, 

Her  hull  was  built  of  iron  scrap  picked  up  in  Glasgow  streets. 

Her  boilers  are  condemned  for  age,  her  engines  are  a curse, 

Her  upper  works  are — God  knows  what! — her  brass  and  paint  are  worse. 

And  when  they  finished  her,  they  manned  her  decks  with  scum  o’  hell, 

And  sent  her  forth  to  carry  goods  that  nations  buy  and  sell. 

She’s  felt  the  grip  of  the  arctic  drift,  she’s  heard  the  thunder  sound 
Of  wind  swept  tropic  seas  that  on  grey  coral  beaches  pound; 

She’s  breathed  the  loathsome  funeral  smoke  of  Hindoo  burning-ghats, 

And  raced  with  Malay  pirate  junks  by  Chinese  river-flats; 

She’s  been  to  every  charted  port  (and  some  that  aren’t,  as  well) 

Since  she  went  forth  to  carry  goods  that  nations  buy  and  sell. 

Her  bulging  hull  has  been  warped  and  sprung  by  winds  and  rains  and  snows — 
The  sun  has  blistered  off  her  paint,  the  naked  iron  shows. 

The  storms  of  known  and  unknown  seas  have  swept  her  dirty  decks, 

And  on  her  bows  are  scars  that  tell  of  chance-averted  wrecks — 

But  still  she  dares  the  hostile  seas  to  go  where  traders  dwell — 

To  fetch  and  carry  everything  that  nations  buy  and  sell. 


We  urge  every  reader  to  help  place  the  new  issue  of  government  bonds.  Buy  them  and  help  others  to  buy. 


Commander  William  B.  Cushing,  U.S.N. 

By  Charles  W.  Stewart 

“Farragut  * * * said  to  me  that  while  no  navy  had  braver  or  better  officers 
than  ours,  young  Cushing  was  the  hero  of  the  war.” — Gideon  Welles 


ILL  I AM  BARKER  CUSH- 
ING was  the  young  naval  hero 
who  sunk  the  trebly-guarded 
Confederate  ironclad  Albemarle  at 
Plymouth,  N.  C.,  in  1863,  and  achieved, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a name  and  a 
fame  unique  in  our  Navy. 

Cushing  was  a shining  example  of 
courage.  During  the  Civil  War  this 
brave  boy  rose  from  midshipman  to  com- 
mand rank,  unwounded  in  his  many 
hazardous  and  victorious  encounters  such 
as  no  other  man  met  and  survived.  He 
was  preserved  as  if  by  a succession  of 
miracles  and  was  sustained  through  all 
his  trials  by  a firm  faith  in  the  eternal 
goodness  and  justice  of  God.  * 

Cushing  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  New 
England  stock.  The  father,  Dr.  Milton 
Cushing,  was  descended  from  sailors, 
fighters  and  shipbuilders.  The  mother, 
Mary  Barker  Smith,  of  Boston,  was  born 
of  preaching  and  fighting  ancestors.  She 
bore  four  sons;  Milton,  a paymaster  in 
the  Navy,  died  1886;  Howard,  3rd  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  a gallant  fighter  slain  in  battle 
with  Apaches  in  the  Whetstone  Moun- 
tains, Arizona,  1871;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Alonzo  H.  Cushing,  Fourth  U.  S.  Artil- 
lery, hero  of  Gettysburg,  killed  July  3, 
1863;  William  Barker  Cushing,  our  na- 


val hero,  died  1874,  and  a daughter, 
Isabel,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bouton,  of  Chicago. 

William,  born  at  Delfield,  Wisconsin, 
November  4,  1842,  received  careful  train- 
ing from  his  mother,  a widow  from  1874 
and  a resident  of  Fredonia,  New  York. 
The  boys  aided  in  the  support  of  the 
family,  and  were  always  ready  for  a fight 
in  defense  of  their  own  rights  or  of  any 
small  or  feeble  child  that  might  be  im- 
posed upon  by  stouter  children.  The 
fine  mother  wrote  “My  boys  were  all  fear- 
less, but  Will  was  particularly  daring; 
impatient  of  restraint,  but  easily  gov- 
erned through  his  affections;  very  truth- 
ful, loving  and  sympathetic;  quick  to  feel 
and  prompt  to  act.” 

Cushing  became  a page  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  in 

1856,  was  appointed  midshipman  in 

1857,  resigned  March,  1861 — unsatisfac- 
tory in  Spanish  and  general  conduct. 

The  story  is  told  that  the  head  of  the 
department  of  modern  languages  at  the 
Naval  Academy — called  “The  Don” — 
was  bitten  by  a cart  horse  at  Annapolis 
in  January,  1861.  A few  days  later,  on 
entering  the  recitation  room,  he  found 
the  youngsters  laughing  over  a sketch  on 
a fly-leaf  of  Cushing’s  book.  He  de- 
manded the  book  and  found  a clever 


drawing  of  himself  biting  the  neck  of  a 
horse  and  the  inscription,  “The  poor  old 
Don,  he  bit  the  hoss.”  The  professor 
excitedly  shouted,  “I  deed  not  bite  the 
hoss!  The  hoss  he  bite  me!”  and  the 
class  roared  with  laughter.  Cushing  was 
found  deficient  in  Spanish  at  the  exam- 
inations in  February  following. 

In  his  studies  and  relative  standing 
Cushing  continually  improved.  In  his 
second  class  year  he  stood  Number  9,  and 
in  his  first-class  year  Number  6,  in  gen- 
eral order  of  merit,  but — last  in  conduct. 
His  misconduct  was  mainly  visiting,  sky- 
larking and  disregard  of  regulations. 

Appointed  acting  master’s  mate  in 
April,  1861,  Cushing  rendered  good  serv- 
ice on  the  U.S.S.  Minnesota  and  as  prize- 
master,  was  restored  to  his  class  from 
June  1,  1861,  and  gained  reputation  for 
gallantry  serving  with  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Gwin  on  the  Cambridge. 

Promoted  to  lieutenant  from  July  16, 
1862,  Cushing  soon  found  himself  with 
his  friend  Lieutenant  Commander 
Charles  W.  Flusser  on  the  Commodore 
Perry  and  on  October  3,  1862,  made  so 
gallant  a defense  of  his  vessel  in  the 
Blackwater  River  that  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  U.S.S.  Ellis,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  inflicted  serious  damage 


The  Confederate  ironclad  Albemarle 
fought  a gallant  battle  with 


had  driven  off  the  union  gunboats  in  April, 
a heavy  squadron  of  gunboats  in  Albemarle 


I 864,  killing  the  brave  Flusser,  and  on  May  5 she 
Sound.  Cushing  resolved  to  destroy  her. 
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on  the  enemy  and  lost  his  little  vessel 
under  the  Confederate  batteries  with  such 
gallantry  that  he  won  the  approval  of 
his  superiors  and  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of  the  U.S.S.  Commodore  Bar- 
ney. 

In  the  Barney  and  as  senior  officer  in 
command  of  twelve  vessels 
and  aided  by  Lieutenant 
Roswell  H.  Lamson,  Cush- 
ing made  such  a brave  de- 
fense of  Suffolk  in  April, 

1863,  that  this  important 
post  was  saved  from  cap- 
ture. 

Cushing  commanded  the 
Shokokon  in  August,  1863, 
and,  except  for  a brief  in- 
terval, the  U.S.S.  Monti- 
cello  from  September,  1863, 
to  February,  1865,  off  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  where  he 
executed  several  enterprises 
that  gave  him  wide  fame 
among  Union  and  Con- 
federate forces  and  before 
the  people  of  his  country. 

Capture  of  Senior  Officer  at 
Smithville,  N.  C. 

On  February  29,  1864, 
at  8.40  P.  M.,  Cushing  left 
the  Monticello  in  his  gig, 
accompanied  by  the  first 
cutter  and  her  crew,  and 
landed  at  Smithville,  an 
armed  camp  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  intention  of  cap- 
turing the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Cushing  landed,  en- 
tered headquarters,  just 
across  a street  from  a regi- 
ment of  soldiers,  captured 
the  senior  officer  present 
(the  general  being  absent) 
and  got  safely  away,  arriv- 
ing at  the  Monticello  at 
3.25  A.  M.  The  next  day 
Cushing  sent  in  a letter 
under  flag  of  truce: — 

“My  Dear  General  — I 
deeply  regret  that  you  were 
not  at  home  when  I called. 

I enclose  my  card. 

“Very  respectfully, 

“W.  B.  Cushing. 


ton),  alarmed  a whole  army  and  many 
forts  and  vessels,  captured  prisoners  and 
important  mail  and  acquired  informa- 
tion, and  then  returned  to  his  ship  in 
safety,  June  26,  having  been  in  the  en- 
emy’s country  two  days  and  three  nights. 

The  story  of  this  conspicuously  gallant 


supposed  to  be  one  large  boat  just  off  the 
battery,  but  as  we  prepared  to  sail  into 
her,  and  while  about  20  yards  distant, 
three  more  boats  suddenly  shot  out  from 
that  side  and  five  more  from  the  other, 
completely  blocking  up  the  sole  avenue 


of  escape. 


Three  Day 


Boat  Expedition 
Fear  River. 


On  June  23,  1864,  at  8.40  P.  M., 
Cushing  left  the  Monticello  in  the  first 
cutter  with  two  officers  and  fifteen  men, 
passed  into  Cape  Fear  River,  swarming 
with  enemy  forces,  passed  up  stream 
twenty-three  miles  (nearly  to  Wilming- 


WILLIAM  BARKER  CUSHING,  U.  S.  NAVY 
Of  all  the  men  who  have  worn  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Navy, 
and  borne  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  Nation,  Cushing  is 
"The  Happy  Warrior” 


affair  stirs  the  blood.  Cushing  did  not 
fail  to  commend  his  brave  companions. 
His  official  report,  some  1,700  words, 
is  of  comedy,  adventure,  romance,  cool 
courage,  strategy  and  success  unequalled. 
An  extract  from  this  report  describes  his 
passage  through  the  swarm  of  boats  sent 
out  to  capture  him  and  his  escape  to  sea 
at  New  Inlet,  just  before  daylight  of 
June  26: 

“The  moon  was  now  bright,  and  as  we 
came  near  the  entrance  I saw  what  we 


Cape 


I immediately  put  the  helm 
down  but  found  a large  sail- 
boat filled  with  soldiers  to 
windward,  and  keeping  us 
right  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
moon’s  rays. 

“In  this  trying  position 
both  officers  and  men  acted 
with  true  coolness  and 
bravery.  Not  the  stroke  of 
an  oar  was  out  of  time; 
there  was  no  thought  of  sur- 
render, but  we  determined 
to  outwit  the  enemy  or  fight 
it  out.  Suddenly  turning 
the  boat’s  head,  we  dashed 
off  as  if  for  the  Western  Bar 
(the  southern  mouth  of  the 
river),  and  by  throwing  the 
dark  side  of  the  boat  to- 
ward them  were  soon  lost  to 
view. 

“The  bait  was  eagerly 
seized,  and  their  whole  line 
dashed  off  at  once  to  inter- 
cept us. 

“Then  again  turning,  by 
the  extraordinary  pulling  of 
my  sailors,  I gained  the  pas- 
sage of  the  island  and,  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  pre- 
vent, put  the  boat  into  the 
breakers  on  Caroline  Shoals. 

“The  rebels  dared  not 
follow,  and  we  were  lost  to 
view  before  the  guns  of  the 
forts  trained  on  the  chan- 
nel could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  our  unexpected  position. 
Deeply  loaded  as  we  were, 
the  boat  carried  us  through 
in  fine  style,  and  we  reached 
the  Cherokee  just  as  day 
was  breaking,  after  an  ab- 
sence from  the  squadron  of 
two  days  and  three  nights. 
I am  now  posted  in  regard 
to  the  city’s  land  and  water  defenses,  and 
everything  that  it  will  interest  the  De- 
partment to  know.” 

The  Confederates  were  astounded. 
Colonel  Lamb,  commanding  Fort  Fisher, 
was  furious.  Guards  and  guard  boats 
were  trebled.  The  commanding  general, 
Whiting,  reported  that  Cushing  had 
passed  his  forts,  captured  and  carried  off 
his  soldiers,  eluded  picket  boats  sent  to 
capture  him  and  aroused  the  wildest  ap- 
prehensions. The  Confederates  searched 
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United  States  torpedo  craft  are  named  for  distinguished  officers  of  the  Navy.  The  U.  S.  S.  Cushing  is  a destroyer  of  1,050  tons  that 

can  steam  more  than  29  knots.  She  was  first  commissioned  in  1915. 


for  him  for  days  after  his  escape. 
Colonel  Lamb  tells  that  his  soldiers 
would,  at  night,  jokingly  pretend  that 
they  were  Cushing  and  party,  thereby 
causing  great  alarm  in  the  fort. 

Destruction  of  the  Iron-Clad  Albemarle. 
“A  work  which  this  young  officer  alone 
devised  and  accomplished.” — Welles. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Cushing  pro- 

r 


posed  an  attack  by  torpedo  boats  on  the 
formidable  Confederate  iron-clad  Albe- 
marle, at  Plymouth  in  the  Roanoke 
River,  and  was  ordered  to  New  York  to 
fit  out  two  picket  boats  for  the  purpose. 

The  Albemarle  had  driven  off  the  Fed- 
eral gunboats  in  April,  1864,  killing 
Flusser,  and  causing  the  surrender  of 
Plymouth  and  garrison  to  the  Confed- 
erates. On  May  5,  the  Albemarle,  after 


gallant  battle  with  the  heavy  squadron 
of  gunboats  in  Albemarle  Sound,  had 
retired  in  safety  to  Plymouth,  eight  miles 
up  the  Roanoke  River  and  on  the  right 
bank,  where  she  lay,  moored  to  the  dock 
with  bow  down  stream,  a part  of  the 
defenses.  She  was  protected  by  shore 
batteries  and  surrounded  by  a heavy 
boom  of  cypress  logs  to  prevent  torpedo 
attack.  A sentry  post  was  maintained 
on  the  wreck  of  the  Southfield,  below  the 
town.  The  bar  at  the  river  mouth  pre- 
vented, at  low  water  season,  her  passage 
into  the  Sound,  but  it  was  apprehended 
that  in  the  spring  floods  she  would 
emerge  and  again  attack  the  Union  ves- 
sels. That  was  what  she  was  built  for. 
Her  destruction  was  the  most  important 
object  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Sounds, 
and  Cushing  was  the  destroyer. 

Cushing  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Roanoke  with  Picket  Boat  No.  1,  No.  2 
having  been  captured  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
After  starting  and  grounding  and  aban- 
doning the  attack  on  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 26,  Cushing  started  the  second  time, 
October  27,  at  11.28  P.  M.  with  fifteen 
souls  in  his  launch,  Picket  Boat  No.  1, 
and  towing  a cutter  with  twelve  men. 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy  with 
light  breezes.  The  wreck  of  the  South- 
field,  just  below  Plymouth,  was  passed 
without  alarming  the  Confederate  sen- 
tries thereon. 

Cushing  sped  on  in  the  dark  until 
hailed  from  the  ironclad.  The  cutter 
then  cast  off,  drifted  down  stream,  cap- 


When  we  built  our  first  steel  torpedo  boat  thirty  years  ago  we  named  her  Cushing 
and  established  a precedent.  Foreign  nations  name  battleships  and  cruisers  for  their 
naval  heroes  and  often  designate  their  torpedo  craft  by  numbers. 
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tured  the  four  sentries  on  the  Southfield 
and  returned  to  the  Sound. 

A fire  blazed  up  on  the  bank,  showing 
the  boom  of  logs,  and  a heavy  fusillade 
was  opened  from  the  vessel  and  from 
the  shore.  Cushing  swung  out  into  the 
river,  turned  in  a complete  circle  and 
came  bows  on  toward  the  black  iron  mon- 
ster, firing  his  howitzer,  and  shouting: 
“Leave  the  ram,  we’re  going  to  blow  you 
up!” 

The  launch  struck  the  logs,  breasting 
them  in.  The  torpedo  boom  was  low- 
ered and  extended  under  the  ram’s  over- 
hang. A pull  of  the  detaching  line  al- 
lowed the  torpedo  to  rise,  a pull  of  the 
firing  line  exploded  the  torpedo  against 
the  port  quarter  of  the  ironclad,  tearing 
a great  hole  and  causing  her  to  sink 
almost  instantly  leaving  only  her  smoke- 
stack and  a part  of  her  upper  works  out 
of  the  water. 

Cushing  called  to  his  men  to  save 
themselves  and,  considering  death  pre- 
ferable to  capture,  plunged  overboard, 
swam  down  the  river  and  after  hair- 
breadth escapes,  intense  suffering  and 
heroic  exertions,  was  picked  up  at  11  P. 
M.,  October  28,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
by  a boat  from  the  U.S.S.  Valley  City 
and  taken  on  board,  where  the  officers 
at  first  refused  to  believe  that  Cushing 
had  not  died  two  nights  before.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  ironclad  was 
on  the  bottom,  rockets  were  fired  and  all 
hands  “cheered  ship.” 

Of  Cushing’s  party,  he  and  one  sea- 
man escaped,  two  were  drowned,  eleven 
were  captured. 

Plymouth,  thanks  to  Cushing,  soon  fell 
into  Union  hands. 

President  Lincoln  recommended,  by 
name,  a vote  of  thanks  of  the  Congress 
to  Cushing.  Lieutenant  Cushing  was 
promoted  one  grade  to  lieutenant-com- 
mander, from  October  27,  1864,  an  ad- 
vancement of  about  fifteen  months  in 
time. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  Cush- 


ing’s marvelous  exploit  was  the  fall  of 
Plymouth,  but  the  total  result  cannot  be 
measured.  It  is  immeasurable.  For  in- 
trepid courage  it  is  unequaled.  As  an 
example  and  as  an  inspiration  it  is  im- 
mortal. 

Cushing  at  Fort  Fisher. 

Cushing  was  placed  in  command  of 
Admiral  Porter’s  flagship  Malvern  and 
at  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  De- 
cember 24-25,  rendered  gallant  service 
under  fire.  On  December  27  he  was 
again  put  in  command  of  his  old  ship 
Monticello  to  go  in  the  way  of  danger. 

In  the  second  attack  on  and  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher,  Cushing  led  the  naval 
assault,  January  15,  1865,  in  company 
with  Lieutenants  Benjamin  H.  Porter 
and  Samuel  W.  Preston  who  both  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Gathering  the  sailors 
together  after  their  repulse,  Cushing  or- 
ganized a field  hospital  and  relieved  the 
army  forces  in  the  trenches,  thereby  re- 
leasing these  troops  to  join  in  the  army 
attack  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  great  fort  after  desperate  hand  to 
hand  fighting. 

Cushing  occupied  Smithville,  where  he 
had  captured  the  senior  officer  in  1864; 
set  the  range  lights  and  decoyed  in  and 
captured  the  blockade-runners  Stag  and 
Charlotte,  five  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
fort;  constructed  a “mock  monitor”  of 
wood  and  canvas  that  belched  forth 
clouds  of  smoke,  looked  like  the  real 
thing  and  caused  the  evacuation  of  at 
least  one  Confederate  fort. 

Cushing  served  on  the  Lancaster, 
1865-7;  commanded  the  Maumee, 
1867-9,  and  the  Wyoming,  1873-4.  His 
shore  duty,  less  than  three  years,  was  at 
the  Boston  and  Washington  Navy 
Yards. 

Cushing  and  the  Prisoners  of  the  Vir- 
ginius  at  Santiago. 

Cushing,  commanding  the  Wyoming, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 


without  orders,  November  16,  1873,  and 
demanded  that  the  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners of  the  Virginius  be  stopped.  It 
was  stopped. 

Cushing  visited  the  general  in  com- 
mand and  warned  him  that  “if  he  in- 
tended to  shoot  another  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginius prisoners  he  would  better  first 
have  the  women  and  children  removed 
from  Santiago.”  The  general  promised 
to  stop  his  butchery  and,  it  is  said,  left 
his  post  the  same  day. 

Cushing  planned  a night  expedition  to 
release  the  surviving  prisoners  and  would 
doubtless  have  put  it  into  successful  exe- 
cution but  for  the  arrival  of  a senior 
naval  officer  with  definite  instructions. 
The  surviving  prisoners  were  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Virginius 
was  released  without  war. 

Cushing  died  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  17,  1874,  and  at  the  Naval 
Academy  Burial  Ground  on  Bluff  Point 
a handsome  monument  marks  his  last 
resting  place,  while  near  him  sleep  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Flusser  and  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  W.  Preston,  U.  S.  Navy, 
former  comrades  in  arms. 

Cushing  was  vigorous  and  alert,  at- 
tractive and  striking  in  appearance,  six 
feet  tall  and  perfectly  erect.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  fine;  his  eyes 
bright,  keen,  and  light  blue-grey  in 
color.  His  hair  was  brown  and  straight 
and  was  usually  worn  long.  He  was  a 
kindly,  considerate  man,  a loving  son, 
husband  and  father.  His  widow,  for- 
merly Miss  Forbes,  and  two  daughters 
reside  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Cushing  wisely  planned  and  boldly 
executed  many  perilous  projects.  The 
greatest  of  them  was  the  destruction  of 
the  Albemarle,  without  adventitious  aid 
or  previous  training.  Others  had  tried 
and  failed — Cushing  succeeded. 

Worthy  son  of  the  finest  of  women, 
Cushing  when  but  18  wrote  to  his 
mother:  “Your  boy  is  ready,  and  I trust 
no  son  of  yours  is  a coward.” 


gEA  POWER  begs  to  call  to  the  attention  of  every  reader  the  appeal  from  the  President  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  which  appears  on  page  17  of  this  issue. 

Buy  a bond.  Buy  all  the  bonds  you  can.  Help  others  to  buy.  Help  your  employees  to 
carry  their  bonds.  Every  dollar  saved  and  invested  will  help  in  the  fight  for  our  ideals. 


The  Higher  Command 

What  the  Administration  of  the  Navy  Department  Means 
to  the  Fighting  Power  of  the  Fleet.  2.  The  Issue  at  Home. 


IN  AN  ARTICLE  in  the  September 
issue  of  Sea  Power  it  was  shown 
that  in  Great  Britain  the  heads  of 
the  Admiralty,  corresponding  to  our  own 
Navy  Department,  have  been  changed  no 
less  than  four  times  during  the  war  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  British  forces  afloat  and  to  carry 
forward,  more  aggressively  and  effec- 
tively, the  war  against  German  sea 
power.  This  process  of  reorganization 
in  the  British  Admiralty  is,  in  fact,  still 
going  on.  That  the  British  public  is 
confident  of  better  results  from  its  Navy 
as  a result  of  these  changes  is  shown  by 
the  comment  of  British  naval  writers. 
Under  the  caption  of  “Admiralty  Recon- 
struction,” a British  publication,  The 
Navy  says: 

“The  changes  in  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty announced  last  month  have  been 
greeted  with  a chorus  of  approval  . . . 
We  do  not  expect  miracles,  but  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  our  sailors  at  sea 
will  henceforth  pursue  their  work  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  less  handi- 
capped by  want  of  ‘munitions,’  and 
knowing  that  everything  they  are  asked 
to  do  has  been  planned  by  a staff  of  ex- 
perienced seamen  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Service,  its  strength 
and  its  limitations.” 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pollen,  the  foremost 
British  naval  critic,  has  said : 

“If  ever  there  was  a time  when  the 
nation  that  had  most  to  win  or  lose  by 
a sea  war  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means  of  anticipating  war  condi- 
tions and  studying  how  they  should  be 
met,  it  surely  must  have  been  in  the  few 
years  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  hostilities.  But  the  astonishing 
statement  is  true  that  throughout  those 
years  Great  Britain  had  no  naval  gen- 
eral staff.  In  other  words,  we  began  this 
war  without  a Higher  Command  of 
requisite  mental  equipment  ...  I am, 
of  course,  very  far  from  saying  that 
Whitehall  [the  British  Navy  Depart- 
ment] has  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing.  It  is,  indeed,  pleasantly  ob- 
vious that  whatever  it  has  forgotten,  it 
has  learned  a great  deal.  And  now  it 
has  a civilian  head  [Sir  Eric  Geddes] 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  insure  that 
the  enormous  accomplishment  of  the  men 
afloat  shall  be  reflected  in  the  Higher 


Command  over  which  he  presides.  Since 
May,  in  short,  the  British  Admiralty  has 
been  going  through  the  throes  of  a revo- 
lution which  is  as  yet  very  far  from  com- 
plete.” 

Mr.  Pollen  concludes  with  a prophecy 
that  these  changes  will  have  vast  effects 
upon  the  progress  of  the  war  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  Quotations  almost 
without  number  could  be  clipped  from 
British  periodicals  similarly  commend- 
ing these  changes  and  predicting  that 
the  British  Navy,  with  a new  head,  will 
now  make  a far  better  showing  in  press- 
ing the  war  against  Germany  on  the 
seas.  Our  British  allies,  it  is  clear,  are 
supremely  confident  that  they  will  profit 
by  these  changes  in  the  control  of  their 
navy  department.  They  attach  such  im- 
portance to  the  higher  command  of  their 
navy,  to  the  civilian  official  who  heads 
their  navy  department,  that  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  risk  a change  in  the  midst  of 
war. 

The  British  were,  however,  slow  to 
come  to  their  decision  in  favor  of  this 
change  and  those  who  first  advocated  it 
were  forced  to  endure  bitter  criticism. 
For  there  is  always  a period  that  follows 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  when  the 
people  of  a country  are,  very  rightly, 
bending  their  utmost  efforts  toward  at- 
taining a complete  accord  in  public 
opinion  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
During  this  time  it  needs  to  be  a brave 
soul  who  will  stand  out  above  the  cry  of 
“support  the  government”  and  dare  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a weak  spot  in  the 
government  that  must  not  be  blindly  sup- 
ported but,  instead,  exposed  and  made 
good.  These  critics  of  the  Admiralty  in 
England  did  not  win  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  fact,  until  after  the 
British  had  tasted  disaster  at  Gallipoli. 
Loss  of  life  and  loss  of  ships  was  ulti- 
mately the  price  which  Great  Britain 
paid  for  the  reorganization  of  her  navy 
department  that  the  British  public  now 
receives  “with  a chorus  of  approval.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  ex- 
plain the  issue  that  has  proceeded  in  our 
own  Navy  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion and  organization  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment— the  Higher  Command.  That 
issue  was  forced  nearly  three  years  ago 
by  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske  who, 
as  Aid  for  Operations,  sacrificed  the 
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chance  of  becoming  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  order  to  force  re- 
form in  Navy  Department  organization. 
Rear  Admiral  Fiske  paid  this  price  for 
a partial  victory.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  all  of 
the  changes  in  Navy  Department  admin- 
istration which  the  situation  required. 
As  a matter  of  fact  he  did  not  accom- 
plish even  all  that  was  possible.  That 
was  the  opinion  which  he  himself  ex- 
pressed, at  the  time  that  he  retired  from 
the  post  of  Aid  for  Operations.  Never- 
theless he  did  force  important  reforms. 
The  organization  and  even  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Navy  Department  to-day  is 
better  than  it  would  have  been  had  not 
Rear  Admiral  Fiske  made  his  sacrifice. 
Public  opinion  was  attracted  to  the  fight 
for  sheer  principle  which  this  naval  of- 
ficer made,  while  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Europe  brought  all  Americans  to  an 
eleventh  hour  consideration  of  the  need 
for  an  adequate  Navy  that  quite  upset 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Daniels  and  swept  him 
on  to  recommendations  for  an  increase 
in  the  fighting  fleet  that  could  have  sur- 
prised no  one  more  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  himself.  It  is  true  that  the 
increase  in  ships  which  he  recommended 
under  the  spur  of  a public  opinion 
fevered  by  contemplation  of  European 
hostilities  was  not  so  large  as  that  urged 
by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  nor 
as  the  increase  actually  authorized  by 
Congress,  but  in  contrast  to  his  own  rec- 
ommendations during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  incumbency,  it  was  indeed  stag- 
gering. 

Yet  public  opinion,  even  where  it  most 
strongly  supported  Rear  Admiral  Fiske, 
centered  attention  upon  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  Navy  and,  for  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  matter,  probably 
failed  to  drive  through  the  requisite 
measure  of  reform  in  naval  administra- 
tion and  organization.  Hence  the 
changes  in  the  Higher  Command  were 
slight;  the  preparation  of  the  Navy  for 
war  was  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  material. 
A determined  effort  was  made  by  certain 
naval  officers,  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellows,  to 
reorganize  the  Navy  Department  and  by 
that  change  in  organization  they  hoped 
to  force  a change  in  administrative 
methods.  In  brief,  they  proposed  a plan 
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for  the  creation  of  a General  Staff  to 
control  the  preparation  of  the  fleet  for 
war  and  the  operations  of  the  fleet  in 
time  of  war.  The  Secretary  had  declared 
against  the  creation  of  a General  Staff, 
saying  that  such  an  institution  was  op- 
posed to  principles  of  Americanism  and 
democracy. 

It  was  believed  by  those  naval  officers 
engaged  in  formulating  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  Mr.  Daniels’  opposition 
to  the  General  Staff  idea  was  more  to  the 
name  of  it — to  the  monarchical  smell  of 
the  name  of  it — that  it  was  to  the  in- 
stitution itself.  A decision  was  reached, 
therefore,  to  substitute  the  term  “Office 
of  Naval  Operations”  for  that  of  “Gen- 
eral Staff”  and  to  recommend  the  same 
plan  under  this  different  name.  The 
ruse  proved  successful.  When  Mr. 
Daniels  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a well  considered  plan  of 
reorganization  for  his  Department  that 
had  been  drafted  by  naval  officers  and 
communicated  to  members  of  the  House 
Committee  without  his  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  The  plan  was  included 
in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon offered  certain  amendments  to  the 
plan  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
Committee  and,  in  that  amended  form, 
it  was  adopted  as  law.  In  his  annual 
report  of  the  following  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  assumes  the  authorship 
of  this  organization  plan,  for  he  says: 
“Upon  my  recommendation  the  naval 
appropriation  act  of  1914  provided  that 
there  shall  be  a Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions . . . who  shall,  under  the  direc- 

tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be 
charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet 
and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness 
of  plans  for  use  in  war.” 

But  the  question  of  authorship  is  of 
no  substantial  importance.  The  one  fact 
of  importance  is  that  the  plan  was 
adopted  and  that  the  Navy  Department 
was  given  a form  of  organization  modeled 
after  the  General  Staff  plan  which  has 
proved  so  successful  with  foreign  navies 
that  to-day  only  one  Navy,  of  any  na- 
tion of  consequence,  is  without  a General 
Staff  control.  Necessarily  this  re- 
organization plan  attenuated  in  certain 
respects  the  functional  activities  of  the 
civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  did 
not,  in  the  least,  restrict  or  lessen  his 
absolute  control  over  policy;  only  over 
details  of  naval  preparation  and  naval 
operation  which  are  technical  military 
matters.  But  the  amendments  to  the 
plan  added  in  the  Senate  reduced  the 
control  and  the  capacity  for  control  to 


be  exercised  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. So  that,  in  the  end,  it  was  but 
a part  of  the  reorganization  plan  that 
was  given  the  Navy  Department  by  Con- 
gress. 

Clearly  results  from  any  such  plan 
would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  put  into  operation; 
upon  the  development  of  its  possibilities 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  men  placed  in  charge 
of  the  new  system.  Secretary  Daniels 
selected  as  chief  of  tire  new  Office  of 
Naval  Operations  Captain  William  S. 
Benson  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  se- 
lection, in  command  of  the  navy  yard 
at  Philadelphia.  The  staff  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  which  was  really 
to  have  constituted  a General  Staff,  was 
never  fully  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  those  who  originated  this 
scheme.  A General  Staff  is  properly 
composed  of  trained  experts  selected  for 
exceptional  ability  in  all  the  various 
special  lines  of  work  required  in  the 
modem  complex  military  establishment. 
Through  these  carefully  chosen  spe- 
cialists all  the  work  of  the  bureaus,  which 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  fleet, 
is  coordinated  and  fleet  development  and 
operation  are  carried  out  through  a single 
control — the  control  of  the  General  Staff 
— which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
thing,  is  headed  by  the  ablest  strategist 
in  the  service  supported  by  specialists 
from  every  branch  of  the  Navy.  In  brief, 
the  General  Staff  idea  is  simply  the  con- 
centration of  control  of  military  matters 
in  the  hands  of  a staff  of  men  who,  as 
far  as  possible,  represent  a concentration 
of  the  highest  ability  or  intelligence  of 
every  branch  of  the  Navy. 

The  General  Staff  idea  has  unques- 
tionably reached  its  highest  development 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  probably  because 
of  that  fact  that  Secretary  Daniels  was 
so  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Daniels 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  General  Staff  plan 
for  the  United  States  Navy.  Unques- 
tionably a large  part  of  the  American 
public  held  that  view.  But  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  evils  in  the  German  po- 
litical system  which  we  abhor  and  against 
which  we  are  to-day  struggling  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world,  do  not  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  German  army  and  navy 
are  directed  through  General  Staff  con- 
trol, but  from  the  altogether  different  cir- 
cumstance that  military  authorities  in 
Germany  have  been  permitted  not  only 
to  mix  improperly  in  affairs  of  state 
clearly  outside  of  the  field  of  military 
operations,  but  have  indeed  controlled 
decisions  of  state  policy.  During  the 


past  three  years  we  have  all  of  us  had 
occasion  to  ponder  upon  instances  in 
which  the  German  military  authorities 
have  rudely  overridden  the  German  For- 
eign Office,  so  that  even  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor  seemed  in  some 
cases  to  have  been  made  a man  of  straw 
with  no  power  to  withstand  the  mandates 
of  the  military  leaders  but  forced, 
through  trickery  and  falsehood,  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  actions  of  the 
Foreign  Office  with  the  actions  of  the 
military  authorities  as  best  he  could. 

Undoubtedly,  had  the  General  Staff 
idea  found  its  best  development  in  the 
Republic  of  France  or  the  democracy  of 
Great  Britain  instead  of  in  the  autocracy 
of  Germany  and  had  it  come  to  us,  in 
consequence,  as  an  institution  of  democ- 
racy and  not  as  one  of  autocracy,  the 
view  of  those  Americans  who  so  strongly 
opposed  the  idea  would  have  been  alto- 
gether different.  There  seems  to  be  no 
sound  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  plan  cannot  be  properly  de- 
veloped within  a democracy  and  without 
injury  to  democratic  principles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  under  force  of  circum- 
stance the  plan  has  found  such  develop- 
ment in  the  Entente  countries  of  Europe 
even  while  they  are  in  the  throes  of  a 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy. In  other  words,  the  General  Staff 
idea  is  simply  a scheme  for  the  scien- 
tific control  of  military  matters  by  mili- 
tary authorities;  of  technical  questions  by 
technically  trained  men.  There  is  no 
necessity  whatever,  even  with  the  fullest 
development  of  the  General  Staff  plan, 
to  have  anything  like  military  domina- 
tion of  those  matters  of  state  policy  which 
we  believe  should  be  left  to  the  civilian 
authorities.  And,  if  it  is  possible  to 
guard  against  this  danger,  surely  there 
seems  no  reason  for  opposing  the  adop- 
tion of  a scheme  that  could  increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  direc- 
tion of  our  military  operations. 

Let  us  consider  the  German  situation 
with  regard  to  submarine  warfare.  The 
question  whether  submarine  warfare 
should  have  been  undertaken  at  all, 
whether  submarines  should  have  been 
used  in  a war  against  commerce  and  par- 
ticularly against  neutral  ships,  should 
unquestionably  have  been  considered  by 
Germany  solely  as  a matter  for  the 
decision  of  the  civilian  authorities.  In 
a democracy  it  would  have  been  a matter 
for  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the 
nation.  We  know  that  Germany  made  a 
great  mistake  when  she  allowed  von  Tir- 
pitz  to  dictate  such  a policy  to  her.  But, 
can  we  say  that  Germany’s  mistake  lay 
in  the  fact  that,  this  decision  of  policy 
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having  been  made,  the  execution  of  it 
was  left  to  the  hands  of  a General  Staff 
which  could  secure  the  most  effective  re- 
sults? I think  not. 

Now,  the  General  Staff  plan  urged  for 
the  United  States  Navy  sharply  drew 
the  line  between  matters  of  policy  and 
matters  of  naval  operation.  It  would 
have  given  the  naval  authorities  absolute 
control  over  naval  operations  but  it  would 
have  denied  them  any  voice  whatever  in 
decisions  as  to  state  policy.  And  it 
should  be  obvious  to  us  now  that  danger 
from  militarism  lies  not  in  having  either 
a big  or  an  efficient  army  or  navy,  but 
in  allowing  army  officers  or  navy  officers 
to  interfere  or  control  any  matters  of 
national  policy.  France  possesses  a very 
efficient  staff  control  of  her  military  op- 
erations, but  the  French  General  Staff 
has  never  appeared  to  dominate  French 
national  policy.  It  has  never  menaced 
France  with  militarism  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  has  confined  itself  to 
the  direction  of  military  operations  and 
has  not  been  allowed,  as  it  has  been  in 
Germany,  to  override  the  civilian  or  rep- 
resentative agencies  of  the  government 
in  formulating  national  policy. 

If  the  United  States  could  gain  in  mili- 
tary efficiency  by  adopting  such  a plan 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  mili- 
tary authorities  interfere  in  those  mat- 
ters of  policy  which  we  leave  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  no  one  should 
oppose  the  adoption  of  such  a plan.  Our 
opposition  to  the  German  idea  is  not  that 
their  military  operations  are  effectively 
conducted  but  that  those  military  opera- 
tions are  made  the  first  aim  and  object 
of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  not  the 
effectiveness  of  the  submarine  campaign 
to  which  we  are  opposed  but  the  immoral 
policy  on  which  it  is  based.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  immoral  in  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  have  under  adverse 
conditions  retained  the  initiative  in  naval 
operations  during  this  war  and  have 
waged  an  offensive  campaign,  where  by 
every  rule  of  reason  that  should  have 
been  done  by  the  Entente  navies  pos- 
sessing superior  sea  power.  Without  the 
German  General  Staff  to  direct  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  engineering  preparation, 
the  training  of  personnel  and  of  develop- 
ing both  types  of  submarines  and 
strategic  plans,  the  German  U-boat  cam- 
paign could  never  have  been  driven 
through.  That  campaign  is,  so  far  as  its 
military  aspects  are  concerned,  a triumph 
of  scientific  operations  from  the  Higher 
Command.  The  Entente  Powers  are  now 
coming  into  their  triumphs,  of  efficiency 
and  directions  of  their  land  forces,  for 
their  Higher  Command  in  that  respect 
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is  improving  every  day  of  the  war.  The 
development  of  British  artillery  policy  is 
said  by  American  military  experts  who 
have  just  returned  from  France  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
war.  And  that  is  a fruit  of  an  efficient 
Higher  Command.  Now  we  see  Great 
Britain  struggling  with  the  problem  of 
improving  the  Higher  Command  of  her 
navy  along  the  lines  of  the  General  Staff 
scheme,  and  she  is  doing  this,  we  may  be 
sure,  without  any  risk  of  putting  herself 
in  the  clutches  of  militarism.  Properly 
restricted  to  the  field  of  military  opera- 
tions there  is  no  question  but  that  an  ef- 
ficient General  Staff  increases  the  force 
and  effectiveness  of  military  or  naval  op- 
erations without  in  any  way  jeopardizing 
national  policy. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  as 
originally  contemplated,  was  to  have  been 
just  such  a General  Staff.  It  was  to 
have  controlled  not  only  the  development 
of  the  fleet  but  its  employment.  This 
General  Staff  was  to  have  had  authority 
in  all  military  matters  but  no  control  over 
policy.  It  would  have  amounted  to  this; 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would 
have  advised  Congress  how  many  dollars 
the  Navy  required  and  the  military 
authorities  would  have  allotted  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  dollars  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  military  value.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  military  authorities  would 
have  awarded  contracts  or  would  have 
controlled  the  vast  commercial  operations 
of  the  Department,  but  that  they  would 
have  said  “Such  and  such  a production 
of  battleships,  submarines,  destroyers  or 
seaplanes,  of  such  and  such  types,  shall 
be  provided”  and  they  would  have  dic- 
tated the  use  to  be  made  of  those  weapons, 
within  the  confines  of  general  policy  dic- 
tated by  the  civilian  authorities. 

But  the  office  of  Naval  Operations  as 
it  was  developed  under  the  act  as  passed, 
neither  possessed  the  concentration  of 
knowledge  nor  the  independence  of  action 
necessary  to  fulfill  its  functions  in  direct- 
ing the  development  of  the  fleet  and  its 
operations  in  war  as  originally  contem- 
plated. The  number  of  officers  attached 
to  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  was  so 
greatly  reduced  that  nothing  approach- 
ing a General  Staff  was  ever  obtained. 
Naval  Operations  became  a bureau  for 
linking  together  the  many  bureaus  and 
divisions  of  the  Navy  Department,  serv- 
ing as  a military  secretariat  or  a chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  naval  establishment 
and  the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  remained,  as  before,  the  Higher 
Command  even  in  military  and  technical 
matters. 


There  is  no  question  but  that,  as  a 
military  secretariat — a post  office — the 
Office  of  Naval  Operations  has  proved 
valuable  for  there  is  to-day  a far  better 
medium  than  in  1913  or  1914  through 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  com- 
municate his  directions  to  and,  in  turn, 
receive  communications  from  the  many 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Navy, 
ashore  and  afloat.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  not  to-day  any  naval  staff, 
as  Mr.  Pollen  would  phrase  it,  “of 
requisite  mental  equipment”  and  com- 
posed of  enough  selected  experts,  with 
authority  and  the  determination  to  direct 
the  fighting  operations  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  great  task  that  lies 
before  it— to  crush  the  sea  power  of  our 
foes.  Of  course,  there  is  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  including  in  its  per- 
sonnel some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  ser- 
vice. But  the  functions  of  this  board  are 
only  advisory  and  the  need  of  the  Navy 
Department  to-day  is  not  advice  but  di- 
rection, the  sort  of  direction  and  admin- 
istration that  will  command  the  best 
advice  and  that  will  execute  and  drive 
through  to  victory  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  advisors. 

Returning  again  to  the  lesson  from 
Great  Britain,  it  is  made  clear  in  the 
comment  of  The  Navy  that  one  basis  of 
the  present  hope  of  the  British  for  better 
results  from  naval  operations  is  that  “we 
confidently  believe  that  our  sailors  at  sea 
will  henceforth  pursue  their  work  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  and  knowing 
that  everything  they  are  asked  to  do  has 
been  planned  by  a staff  of  experienced 
seamen.”  Elsewhere,  The  Navy  speaks 
of  the  head  of  this  “staff  of  experienced 
seamen”  as  “now  the  acknowledged  di- 
rector of  the  war  operations  of  the  British 
Navy.”  This  statement  makes  it  clear 
that  in  “planning”  the  British  periodical 
includes  the  direction  of  the  war  opera- 
tions. The  British  have,  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  forced  a change  in  their  naval 
establishment  toward  the  direction  of  na- 
val operations  by  “experienced  seamen” 
organized  as  a naval  General  Staff  and 
to  this  they  have  added  a change  which 
they  evidently  believe  has  given  them 
greater  administrative  ability  in  the 
civilian  head  of  their  Navy  Department. 
Obviously  the  British  have  reorganized 
their  naval  establishment  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  principles  underlying  the 
reorganization  scheme  advocated  for  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  in  1914, 
which  scheme,  however,  was  never  really 
accepted  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  British  had  the  acumen  to  dis- 
cern the  necessary  changes  and  the 
courage  to  make  them,  even  in  war  time. 


0 Underwood  & Underwood 


Every  torpedo  built  for  the  government  must  undergo  rigid  tests  before  acceptance.  Each  one  must  show  the 
required  speed  and  accuracy.  It  is  picked  up  at  the  end  of  the  run  by  a fast  motor  boat  and  brought  back  to  the 

starting  point.  The  boat  is  returning  with  a torpedo. 
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(g*\  O W.  Waterman 

O.  D.  /Arkansas,  a battleship  of  the  first  fighting  line.  She  is  a 26,000  ton  ship  mounting  twelve  1 2-inch  guns  in  her  six  turrets  and  twen 

pointed  at  some  distant  object.  Gun  drill  is  held  twice  daily,  the 


. The  crews  of  her  turret  guns  are  at  drill  and  the  guns  are  trained  abeam. 


e 5-inch  rapid  fire  guns  in  her  torpedo  defense  battery. 
/ working  to  save  every  possible  fifth  of  a second. 
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^ Edwin  Leviek,  N.  Y. 

Pier  space  is  at  a premium  now  in  our  Atlantic  ports  and  many  a ship  lies  at  anchor  for  days,  waiting  for  a berth 

to  load  a cargo  for  across  the  water. 


The  Liberty  Motor 

By  Joseph  Allen. 

The  story  of  an  aeroplane  engine  that  was  running  within 
less  than  one  month  after  the  design  was  begun 


ON  SEPTEMBER  12,  exactly  five 
months  after  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  creating  an  “aircraft  pro- 
duction board,”  the  Secretary  of  War 
gave  to  the  press  a statement  announcing 
the  successful  creation  of  a new  stand- 
ard government  aviation  engine  known  as 
the  “United  States  Aviation  Engine” 
which  had  shown  itself  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  best  European  motors. 

It  would  henceforth  be  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  United  States  as  motive  power  for 
its  prospective  fleet  of  war  planes. 

The  new  engine  had  actually  been  de- 
signed and  built,  the  announcement  said, 
within  a period  of  twenty-eight  days — a 
sufficiently  astounding  statement  in  itself, 
even  had  the  motor  failed  of  success  after 
its  construction  in  so  incredibly  short  a 
time.  Yet  while  the  War  Department 
withheld  specific  details  it  did  state  that 
the  U.  S.  Engine  or  the  “Liberty  Motor” 
(as  the  Signal  Corps  preferred  to  call  it) 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  “power, 
speed,  serviceability  and  minimum 
weight”  and  added  that  it  had  already 
broken  the  American  altitude  record  in  a 
flying  test.  One  of  the  main  advantages 
of  the  engine  was  that  its  standardized 
parts  could  be  turned  out  by  machinery 
in  many  different  factories  and  assembled 
according  to  American  shop  practice  with 
less  delicate  mechanisms. 

In  so  far  as  individual  mental  process- 
es can  be  grouped  in  a general  statement, 
the  story  probably  produced  two  reactions 
among  two  sets  of  people.  To  one  section 
of  the  public,  composed  of  the  unthinking 
or  at  least  the  untechnical,  already  un- 
consciously educated  by  much  reading  of 
headlines  predicting  a wonderful  future 
for  the  United  States  in  the  air  to  believe 
that  at  least  a hundred  thousand  air- 
planes were  already  on  their  way  to  Ger- 
many, the  statement  perhaps  appeared  a 
little  superfluous.  “Why  certainly,”  this 
group  might  be  imagined  as  saying,  with 
a slight  trace  of  irritation,  “naturally  we 
would  make  the  best  motor  ever  designed. 
Surprising  it  has  taken  so  long  for  them 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  kind 
they’d  use.  Does  this  announcement 
mean  they’ve  actually  not  begun  before 
this  to  turn  out  thousands  of  battle- 
planes?” 


Entirely  different  was  the  reaction  of 
the  other  group,  the  sophisticated  tech- 
nical aviation  experts,  whether  amateur 
or  professional.  Of  the  two  the  former 
would  probably  be  more  skeptical.  “An 
American  motor  in  any  way  approaching 
in  effectiveness  the  engine  made  abroad  ? 
they  asked.  “Preposterous!” 

“Haven’t  we  known  for  years  that  the 
United  States,  although  it  invented  the 
airplane,  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
European  skill  in  the  development  of 
high-powered,  feather-weight  aviation 
motors?  The  War  Department  is  letting 
its  optimism  over  a fairly  successful  new 
design  run  away  with  its  accuracy.  The 
aircraft  industry  in  this  country,  in  com- 
parison with  Europe,  is  a joke,  and  will 
continue  so.  If  we  succeed  in  building 
enough  training  planes  to  be  of  some 
service  we’ll  have  done  our  share.” 

Both  reactions  are  typical  and  both 
are  easily  explained.  One  is  the  result  of 
a form  of  superficiality  common  enough 
in  all  parts  of  the  country;  the  other  of 
a tradition  which  has  unquestionably  had 
a deterrent  effect  on  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  American  ingenuity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  aviation,  binding  it  to  the  imita- 
tion of  European  methods — the  tradition 
that  aviation  engines  of  the  highest  class 
can  be  made  only  by  skilled  artisans  lab- 
oriously tooling  out  each  part  by  hand, 
filing  and  fitting  them  together  in  a well- 
ordered  whole  after  weeks  or  even  months 
of  the  most  painstaking  effort.  No  na- 
tion which  leaves  its  own  characteristic 
methods  of  creation,  to  follow  blindly  a 
different  procedure  to  which  it  is  not  ac- 
customed and  for  which  it  is  not  natural- 
ly fitted,  can  expect  to  excel  in  the  new 
field  of  endeavor.  No  slavish  imitator 
can  ever  become  really  great,  no  matter 
how  useful  and  how  legitimate  it  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  of  an- 
other people.  The  field  of  aviation  is 
no  exception. 

The  success  of  the  Liberty  Motor  means 
that  all  the  world’s  records  for  speed 
were  broken  in  the  development  of  a new 
high-powered  aviation  engine.  Twenty- 
eight  days  after  the  drawings  were  begun 
the  new  engine  was  set  up  and  actually 
running  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Washington.  The  accomplishment  is  a 
triumph  of  cooperative  achievement  and 


a tribute  to  the  will  to  achieve  and  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice  of  a group  of 
Americans  who  gave  energy  and  trade 
secrets  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
cause,  knowing  well  that  their  part  in  the 
task  would  probably  never  be  appreciated 
by  any  but  the  very  few  who  knew  the 
full  story.  Beyond  all  this,  and  probably 
far  more  important,  the  achievement  sig- 
nified that  at  last  America  had  once  more 
taken  the  initiative  and  set  out  along  new 
lines  to  prove  that  her  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  her  engineering  skill 
can  be  translated  into  the  building  of 
aviation  engines — not  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  world,  utilizing  the  skillful  but 
laborious  methods  of  the  hand  artisan, 
but  according  to  her  own  spirit,  the  en- 
gineering power  which  forces  the  machine 
to  assume  the  skill  of  the  artisan  and 
multiply  infinitely  his  producing  power. 

Both  groups  of  critics  were  wrong. 
There  were  and  still  are  a great  many 
very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
United  States  before  it  can  become  a 
great  power  in  the  air.  An  entire  new 
industry  has  to  be  created.  Yet  it  is  on 
the  way,  and  the  tradition  that  America 
can  never  hope  to  equal  Europe  because 
her  mechanics  cannot  do  hand-work — a 
tradition  born  of  lack  of  imagination  and 
initiative  in  the  United  States  and  fos- 
tered assiduously  from  the  other  side — 
seems  broken  for  good.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  new  engine  is  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  fastest  speed  planes  built 
abroad;  its  essential  value  would  not  be 
altered  if  a highly  specialized  French 
or  British  machine  showed  itself  slightly 
better  in  some  respects.  The  U.  S.  En- 
gine in  general  has  shown  itself  thorough- 
ly effective,  it  is  excellently  adapted  to 
its  purpose  and  it  has  possibilities  of 
production  of  which  Europe  never 
dreamed. 

The  U.  S.  Engine  is  not  an  invention. 
There  is  not  a single  hobby,  not  a single 
new  or  untried  feature  in  it.  In  its  es- 
sential characteristics,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  cylinders,  it  follows  closely  the  ap- 
proved European  practice.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  American  designers  have  assent- 
ed to  the  conceded  superiority  of  existing 
European  design.  Time  was  too  short 
for  experiments;  attempts  at  improve- 
ment can  come  at  a more  leisurely  hour. 
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The  radical  part  of  the  design,  the  com- 
plete adequacy  of  which  compared  with 
the  best  Europe  has  produced  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  exacting 
tests,  is  that  certain  modifications  and 
adaptations  permit  the  parts  of  the  new 
motor  to  be  standardized  and  turned  out 
rapidly  and  in  as  large  quantities  as  de- 
sired by  machinery.  The  parts  of  the 
first  U.  S.  Engine  were  made  in  twelve 
factories,  all  the  way  from  Connecticut 
to  California,  and  when  assembled  they 
ran  smoothly  and  well. 

The  new  engine  is  not  a feat  of  inven- 
tion, it  is  a feat  of  engineering.  The 
European  tradition  that  airplane  engines 
are  so  delicate  that  they  have  to  be  made 
by  hand  like  a Swiss  watch  has  been 
broken  once  for  all.  Whether  this  means 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  which 
will  make  airplanes  as  common  as  the 
Ford  car — the  machine  which  first  ap- 
plied the  standard  idea  in  automobile 
manufacture — is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  article. 

Speculation  is  easy.  Let  it  suffice  here 
to  relate  briefly  just  how  the  new  motor 
came  into  existence. 

It  is  no  tale  of  heroics.  It  would  un- 
questionably disgust  the  men  responsible 
for  the  achievement  to  ascribe  to  them 
any  unusual  amount  of  self-sacrifice  or 
of  dramatic  power.  They  are  simply  suc- 
cessful Americans  who  came  down  to 
Washington  when  they  were  called  for, 
buckled  down  to  work  with  a grin,  and 
stuck  to  it  because  there  was  a job  to 
be  done — a typically  American  situation. 

On  April  12,  1917,  at  the  specific  in- 
stance of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics — a statutory  body 
created  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
and  the  development  of  the  science  of 
aviation — and  under  the  encouragement 
of  Howard  Coffin,  a member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  Council  created  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  new  body  was  to  investigate 
the  existing  situation  and  advise  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  problems  relating  to 
the  quantity  production  of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  on  the  board  were  named  General 
George  O.  Squire,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
representing  the  Army;  Chief  Construc- 
tor David  W.  Taylor,  representing  the 
Navy;  S.  D.  Waldon,  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Packard  Company;  E.  A. 
Deeds,  long  associated  with  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  and  later  with 
the  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories 
Company,  an  engineer  and  business  or- 
ganizer of  wide  experience;  and  R.  L. 
Montgomery,  of  the  Philadelphia  and 


New  York  banking  firm  of  Montgomery, 
Clothier  and  Tyler.  Mr.  A.  G.  Cable 
was  appointed  executive  secretary.  The 
board  consisted,  therefore,  of  two  auto- 
mobile men,  an  army  officer,  a navy  of- 
ficer, a business  organizer  and  a banker, 
not  a man  on  it  who  had  been  connected 
actively  with  the  production  of  airplanes, 
but  all  of  them  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  securing  results. 

The  new  board  surveyed  the  field; 
there  was  little  enough  of  it  to  look  at, 
so  far  as  the  airplane  industry  was  con- 
cerned. A handful  of  aircraft  manufac- 
turers who  had  been  struggling  for  years 
against  bankruptcy  in  the  hope  that 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  continued  experi- 
menting, they  would  strike  something 
which  would  stand  up  under  the  modern 
demand  and  in  the  meantime  literally 
starving  for  want  of  orders.  Two  or 
three  of  them  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
develop  types  which  the  Allies  could  use 
as  training  planes  and  were  therefore 
somewhat  better  off  than  the  rest.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  outlook  for  getting 
airplanes  built  in  any  useful  quantities, 
certainly  airplanes  powerful  enough  for 
battle  purposes,  was  far  from  encour- 
aging. Two  or  three  firms  had  been 
equipping  themselves  to  turn  out  certain 
European  engines  and  after  long  effort 
had  succeeded  in  mastering  the  art.  These 
could  be  used,  but  the  output  at  best 
would  be  limited. 

To  a group  of  men  like  that  composing 
the  Board,  accustomed  as  most  of  them 
were  to  methods  of  quantity  production 
in  highly  organized  plants,  the  situation 
might  well  have  been  discouraging.  Their 
first  efforts  were  directed  towards  over- 
hauling the  feeble  airplane  industry  in 
an  attempt  to  rebuild  it  from  the  bottom. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  word  had  gone 
abroad  that  America  was  beginning  to 
think  about  aviation  and  cablegrams  be- 
gan to  pour  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, appealing  for  engines,  planes, 
mechanics,  materials — anything  to  help 
pull  the  Allies  out  ahead  in  the  nip 
and  tuck  battle  for  air  supremacy. 

The  Board  made  up  its  mind  that  if 
it  actually  was  to  accomplish  anything 
worth  while  it  would  have  to  begin  en- 
tirely anew.  No  matter  how  hard  it 
worked  it  could  not  do  enough  with  the 
existing  airplane  plants.  The  only  pos- 
sible source  for  large  quantities  of  mo- 
tors was  the  automobile  industry — prob- 
ably the  best  organized  industry  in  the 
world.  Howard  Coffin,  himself  a pioneer 
in  the  standardization  of  automobile 
parts,  knew  what  would  be  done  if  the 
industry  could  only  be  adapted  to  build 
airplane  motors.  Deeds  and  Waldon 


also  knew.  To  teach  the  industry  to 
build  a European  motor,  according  to 
European  shop  practice,  would  be  a two 
years’  job — and  even  then  it  would  not 
produce  the  required  quantity.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  British  factories,  turning 
out  an  engine  which  is  a marvel  of  me- 
chanical skill,  is  able  after  years  of  prac- 
tice to  make  only  125  a month.  How 
much  longer  would  it  take  American 
shops,  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  to  make 
even  one?  To  be  of  any  real  assistance 
the  United  States  must  have  thousands. 

The  only  alternative  was  to  design  a 
standard  motor  which  would  have  the 
necessary  power  and  light  weight,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  could  be  built 
according  to  American  shop  practice.  It 
must  be  both  effective  and  simple.  The 
Navy,  the  Army,  the  foreign  missions 
and  the  airplane  manufacturers  alike 
were  skeptical  of  the  project — and  nat- 
urally, for  it  seemed  a vain  hope  and  the 
European  tradition  was  against  it. 

Yet  with  the  cooperation  of  General 
Squire  the  necessary  money  was  appro- 
priated and  on  June  3,  J.  G.  Vincent,  of 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  and 
E.  J.  Hall,  of  the  Hall-Scott  Airplane 
Company,  were  called  to  Washington 
and  told  what  they  were  expected  to  do. 
Vincent  had  already  had  experience  in 
the  building  of  an  airplane  motor  with 
which  his  company  had  experimented 
the  previous  year  and  Hall  was  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  both  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican airplane  developments.  Both  were 
also  entirely  familiar  with  American 
shop  methods  and  the  “standard”  idea. 

With  members  of  the  Board,  the  two 
men  sat  up  until  2.30  in  the  morning  of 
June  4,  discussing  the  project.  During 
this  first  conference  the  size  of  the  cyl- 
inders was  decided  upon.  The  two  men 
then  proceeded  to  lock  themselves  in  to 
carry  out  the  task.  For  five  days  and 
nights  neither  left  the  suite  of  rooms  at 
a local  hotel  where  they  were  working. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  blue  prints 
and  models  of  the  best  from  both  Europe 
and  America.  American  airplane  and 
automobile  manufacturers  turned  over  to 
them  secret  trade  processes,  some  of 
which  had  taken  years  to  perfect,  with 
the  full  realization  that  henceforth  they 
would  be  the  common  property  of  their 
rivals.  Draughtsmen  from  many  plants 
were  contributed  by  their  firms  to  make 
the  drawings,  and  many  additional  en- 
gineers, specialists  in  one  field  or  another, 
were  called  in  consultation. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  prac- 
tically every  man  concerned  in  the  work 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  which  has  more  than  one 
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war  accomplishment  to  its  credit.  Ihe 
entire  organization  of  this  society,  em- 
bracing engineers  in  all  branches  of  me- 
chanics in  which  the  internal  combustion 
engine  is  used,  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  men  doing  the  work. 

Their  constant  idea  was  to  get  the 
advantage  of  European  experience  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  complexities 
which  would  interfere  with  machine  pro- 
duction. Hobbies  were  strictly  barred. 

A man  who  attempted  to  put  anything 
in  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  tried 
out  either  abroad  or  here  was  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  work.  No 
chances  could  be  taken  on  having  the 
entire  work  marred  by  some  ill-con- 
sidered contrivance  not  fully  tested.  The 
result  was  an  international  model. 

The  War  Department  had  been  prom- 
ised that  if  the  necessary  appropriation 
was  granted,  an  engine  would  be  ready 
before  a suitable  model  for  American 
imitation  could  be  procured  from  Europe. 
Three  weeks  before  such  an  engine  could 
have  been  brought  from  Europe,  and 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  drawings 
were  begun,  the  U.  S.  Engine  was  set  up 
and  running  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington.  The  first  model  was  put 
together  at  Detroit,  where  many  of  the 
parts  had  been  turned  out,  and  to  avoid 
delay  four  assistants  rushed  it  through 
to  Washington  in  an  express  car  in 
twenty-one  hours,  lugging  it  themselves 
from  one  train  to  another  at  exchange 
points.  The  group  which  was  doing  the 
work  planned  to  have  it  done  by  the 
Fourth  of  July.  They  attained  their 
wish. 

One  month  after  the  designing  began 
the  engine  was  running:  in  another 

month  it  had  been  put  through  all  kinds 
of  severe  tests,  including  the  endurance 
run  and  an  altitude  test  on  Pike  s Peak, 
where  a laboratory  had  been  set  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  taken  its  place  as 
the  official  government  aviation  engine. 
It  has  less  weight  per  horsepower  than 


any  engine  built,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  shown  itself 
able  to  stand  up  under  racking  strain. 

Of  the  details  of  construction  little  can 
be  published.  It  is  designed  to  be  built 
in  a series  of  four,  made  in  four,  six, 
eight  and  twelve  cylinder  models.  F rom 
the  production  standpoint  it  is  ideally 
made.  The  cylinders  are  designed  sep- 
arately, making  it  possible  to  turn  them 
out  in  large  quantities  at  separate  plants, 
if  necessary,  to  be  assembled  at  other 
points.  Other  parts  are  standardized  in 
the  same  way.  Once  the  gauges  and  tools 
are  provided,  the  capacity  of  our  large 
automobile  plants  can  be  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  engine  to  an 
extent  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  available. 

The  eight  and  twelve  cylinder  sizes 
will  be  those  used  in  battle  and  bombing 
planes.  For  the  purpose  of  repairs  at 
the  front,  a constant  source  of  confusion 
to  the  Allies  with  their  many  types  of 
machines,  the  same  parts  to  a large  ex- 
tent can  be  used  for  both  engines,  sim- 
plifying tremendously  the  problem  of 
the  repair  stations.  Smashed  eight  and 
twelve  cylinder  engines  alike  can  be 
taken  apart  and  new  machines  built  out 
of  the  uninjured  parts. 

Most  encouraging  progress  has  already 
been  made  toward  the  manufacture  of 
the  new  engine  and  deliveries  will  begin 
before  many  more  weeks  have  elapsed. 
As  its  production  will  be  carried  out  in 
an  entirely  new  field,  chiefly  in  the  best 
organized  and  highest  grade  automobile 
factories,  it  will  interfere  in  no  way  with 
the  utilization  at  the  same  time  of  all 
the  motors  and  planes  which  existing  air- 
craft factories  are  able  to  produce.  The 
authorities  are  not  putting  their  eggs 
all  in  one  basket— the  need  for  every- 
thing available  is  too  pressing.  Satis- 
factory progress  is  also  being  made  to- 
ward obtaining  planes  in  which  to  in- 
stall the  new  motors.  Although  the  War 
Department  is  making  public  no  figures 


it  can  safely  be  said  that  after  a year 
America’s  monthly  output  can,  if  neces- 
sary, exceed  that  of  all  the  other  Allies 
combined.  Whether  it  does  in  fact  reach 
these  figures  depends  on  military  policy 
and  the  amount  of  money  available. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the 
Board  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mo- 
tor in  its  present  form,  successful  as  it 
is.  Experiments  will  continue  and  every 
thoroughly  tested  new  idea,  which  prom- 
ises additional  efficiency,  whether 
brought  from  the  front  or  developed  here, 
will  be  utilized  in  the  future.  Care 
will  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  the  exist- 
ing standard  in  production  until  it  can 
be  changed  without  interfering  with  con- 
tinuous manufacture.  There  must  be  a 
constant  stream  of  aircraft  flowing  to 
Europe,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  mass 
of  machines  necessary  to  overwhelm  Ger- 
many in  the  air  there  must  be  a proper 
distinction  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential  in  making  changes  in  the 
standard  model. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  credit  for 
the  achievement,  so  many  men  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  work.  The  names  of 
Vincent  and  Hall,  the  main  designers, 
can  safely  be  mentioned.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  mention  Howard  Coffin,  E. 
A.  Deeds  and  S.  D.  Waldon  of  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  who  furnished 
the  vision  and  the  organizing  force  in 
the  work  and  without  whose  initiative  the 
task  would  never  have  been  undertaken. 
To  General  Squire  and  the  Signal  Corps 
also  credit  must  be  given  for  their  read- 
iness to  co-operate  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  accomplishment,  however,  is  big- 
ger than  any  one  man  or  any  group  of 
men.  It  is  the  adaptation  of  an  idea, 
a typically  American  idea,  to  a new  task. 
In  a very  real  sense  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  contribution  of  the  American  or- 
ganizing spirit,  typified  most  effectively 
in  the  automobile  industry,  to  America’s 
part  in  the  war.  It  is  a real  achievement 
and  one  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 


Following  an  Ancient  Precedent 


Early  in  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
patriots  of  New  York  City  tore  down  the 
leaden  statue  of  King  George  the  Third 
and  melted  it  into  bullets  that  were  fired 
from  American  muskets  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  A correspondent  suggests  a 
similar  treatment  for  another  statue  of 
a foreign  potentate.  Here  is  his  letter: 
Editor  Sea  Power: 

Sir— About  thirteen  years  ago  the 
German  Kaiser  presented  this  republic 


with  a thoroughly  Prussian  and  clumsy 
gift  in  the  shape  of  a bronze  statue  of  his 
grandfather,  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was 
not  the  gift  of  one  friend  to  another,  for 
there  can  be  no  sincere  friendship  be- 
tween the  highest  exponent  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  a republic.  It  was  not 
intended  as  an  expression  of  friendship, 
but  as  a threatening  reminder  of  the 
military  power  behind  the  donor. 

It  now  stands  upon  a pedestal  before 


the  War  College  in  Washington.  The 
Kaiser  needs  bronze  just  now.  It  should 
be  returned  to  him  in  his  great  need. 

I’ll  subscribe  a dime  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  melting  it  down,  running  it  into 
bullets  and  sending  it  back,  one  bullet  at 
a time.  We  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out it  as  long  as  we  have  the  French  gift 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Yours  trulv, 

R.  Ii.  C. 


What  the  Fleet  is  Doing 

A brief  review  of  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  Navy  during  the  past  month 


WHILE  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Navy  Department  that  details 
as  to  the  movements  and  em- 
ployment of  ships  shall  be  withheld  from 
publication,  there  is  no  official  objection 
to  allowing  the  people  to  know  such  gen- 
eral naval  facts  as  would  be  valueless  to 
the  enemy  even  if  given  to  him.  Indeed, 
the  Department  itself  from  time  to  time 
gives  out  statements  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  acquainting  it  with  the  gen- 
eral course  of  naval  affairs. 

These  statements,  which  may  convey 
much  information  to  one  who  knows  the 
service,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  noth- 
ing to  a layman. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  been  told 
about  the  most  important  class  of  our 
fighting  craft,  about  the  battleships — 
those  vessels  named,  generally,  for  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  is  announced  that  Admiral  Mayo  is 
still  in  command,  and  is  in  Europe  for 
consultation  with  the  Allies.  It  is  also 
known  that  he  and  some  of  his  officers 
were  recently  members  of  the  “Selection 
Board”  which  met  in  Washington.  So 
we  know  that  the  fleet  is  somewhere  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  so  snugly  secured 
that  the  principal  officers  may  be  spared 
to  perform  shore  duties.  In  other  words, 
the  fleet  is  in  some  large  water,  protected 
by  nets.  We  say  “in  some  large  water” 
because  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
ours  is  not  a “canal”  fleet,  but  that  it 
practices  maneuvers.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  given  out  a letter  from  Admiral 
Mayo  and  the  Department’s  comments 
thereon  from  which  much  interesting  in- 
formation is  available  as  to  the  daily 
work  and  aim  of  the  force. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  war 
became  imminent  we  had  about  25,000 
men  on  our  battleships,  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, about  10,000  were  well  trained 
members  of  the  deck  force  and  guns’ 
crews.  Of  course,  the  flower  of  this  per- 
sonnel— and  especially  the  best  gun- 
pointers — were  taken  for  duty  as  guns’ 
crews  on  the  merchant  fleet  and  on  the 
vessels  which  have  been  sent  to  European 
waters.  This  made  it  necessary  to  utilize 
the  fleet  for  the  training  of  the  new  men 
to  take  the  vacant  places.  About  the 
same  time  the  vessels  in  reserve  went  into 
active  commission  and  had  to  undertake 


the  training  of  about  two-thirds  of  their 
crews — for  they  must  have  joined  the 
fleet  when  about  two-thirds  of  their  men 
were  still  green  hands. 

The  Navy  also  realized  that  just  as  it 
had  had  to  give  up  its  best  men  to  the 
merchant  ships,  so  it  would  again  be 
called  on  to  furnish  men  for  the  new 
vessels — wooden  as  well  as  steel — which 
Admiral  Capps  and  his  efficient  staff  of 
navy  people  will  soon  be  launching.  So 
the  Navy  began  seasonably  to  train  the 
men  for  the  decks,  the  guns  and  the  en- 
gines of  these  promised  ships. 

The  big  fleet  became  a great  training 
school.  Each  vessel  had,  of  course,  to  re- 
ceive more  than  her  regular  crew.  We 
may  imagine,  for  example,  at  least  four- 
teen hundred  men  living,  messing,  train- 
ing, sleeping  on  the  Pennsylvania. 
Drills  have  continued,  we  know,  some- 
times at  anchor,  sometimes  under  way. 
Gun  drill  has  been  incessant,  target  prac- 
tice frequent.  And  while  the  men  have 
been  drilling  in  these  details  the  officers 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  for  ship 
handling  and  squadron  maneuvers.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  war  condi- 
tions have  brought  a great  change  in  our 
ideas  of  the  appropriate  formations, 
movements  and  tactics  of  fleets  under 
way.  In  England,  recently,  a distin- 
guished officer  who  had  served  about  two 
years  in  the  Grand  Fleet  summarized  his 
views  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

“The  war  has  upset  all  our  ideas  of 
moving  fleets.  Whenever  the  safety  of  a 
dreadnought  is  risked  there  is  involved 
two  million  pounds  in  money,  a thou- 
sand trained  and  precious  lives  and,  per- 
haps, national  safety  itself.  Up  to  1914 
we  believed  that  vessels  in  going  in  and 
out  of  harbor,  for  example,  in  fleet  for- 
mation, were  most  endangered  by  possi- 
bilities of  going  ashore  or  of  collisions 
with  each  other.  So  we  formulated  these 
four  rules: 

“1.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor  at 
more  than  half  speed. 

“2.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor 
except  at  double  distance. 

“3.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor  at 
night. 

“4.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor  in 
a fog. 

“But  we  have  learned  that  a lurking 
submarine  is  the  greatest  danger  we  have 


to  meet,  and  now  these  four  rules  are: 

“1.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor 
except  at  full  speed. 

“2.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor  at 
greater  than  half  distance. 

“3.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor  ex- 
cept at  night. 

“4.  Never  go  in  or  out  of  a harbor  ex- 
cept in  a fog,  if  you  can  find  one.” 

So,  our  fleet  has  been  training  our  offi- 
cers to  meet  these  new  conditions.  Un- 
happily such  training  has  had  to  be  in 
restricted  areas  behind  nets,  for  we  had 
not  the  necessary  destroyers  to  act  as  a 
screen,  and  to  have  trained  in  the  open 
sea  under  these  conditions,  unprotected 
by  destroyers  and  scouts,  would  have  been 
madness. 

Let  us  hope  that  by  this  time  the  men 
are  so  far  advanced  in  their  training  as 
to  make  efficient  gun-pointers  and  guns’ 
crews.  Until  that  state  is  reached  we 
shall  be  unready  and  shall  be  busy  pay- 
ing a high  price  for  disregarding  the 
warnings  and  recommendations  of  the 
General  Board  and  other  experts. 

The  training  of  the  personnel  of  the 
fleet  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  drilling 
the  new  recruits  and  perfecting  the  older 
men  in  their  multifarious  duties.  Officers 
must  have  ample  opportunity  for  hand- 
ling battleships  underway  and  in  forma- 
tion. Keeping  station  — that  is,  main- 
taining the  vessel  in  her  exact  position 
in  the  line  or  column  of  ships — simple  as 
it  may  seem  to  the  layman,  necessitates 
constant  practice.  The  officer  of  the  deck 
must  know,  not  only  what  his  own  ship 
can  and  will  do,  but  how  the  vessels 
ahead  and  astern  will  perform.  Constant 
watchfulness  in  the  engine  room  is  needed 
to  maintain  standard  speed  or  to  run 
ahead  or  drop  back  as  the  case  requires. 
The  experiences  when  the  reserve  battle- 
ships were  commissioned  for  the  Civilian 
Training  Cruise  in  1916  furnished  an 
example  of  this.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  ships  themselves  got  out  of  training. 

When  the  fleet’s  training  is  complete 
and  it  is  welded  into  a homogeneous 
whole,  its  work  may  perhaps  approach 
that  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  which, 
constantly  ready  for  battle,  is  continually 
cruising  in  threatened  waters  about  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Before  the  war,  Rear  Admiral  Caper- 
ton  was  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
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Squadron,  having  under  his  charge  sev- 
eral large  cruisers.  Press  dispatches  have 
reported  his  presence  in  South  America 
with  several  ships.  Before  his  arrival  a 
number  of  British  cruisers,  among  them 
the  Glasgow,  had  been  patrolling  the 
South  Atlantic.  As  the  Glasgow  and 
vessels  of  her  type  have  been  recently 
reported  in  European  waters,  it  is  a fair 
assumption  that  Rear  Admiral  Caperton 
has  taken  over  a part  at  least  of  the 
patrol  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
which  German  raiders  have  at  times 
penetrated. 

Rear  Admiral  Gleaves,  in  his  report  of 
his  historic  voyage  to  France  with  the 
transports,  mentions,  though  not  by  name, 
cruisers.  We  may  assume  from  this  that 
convoy  duty  is  also  being  performed  by 
vessels  of  that  class. 


It  is  public  property  that  Vice  Admiral 
Sims  is  in  England  and  has  under  him  a 
number  of  United  States  destroyers. 
They  are  presumably  hunting  the  elusive 
submarine  and  cooperating  with  the 
British  destroyer  squadrons  in  the  work 
of  patrolling  our  Allies’  home  waters  and 
at  times  furnishing  convoy.  The  British 
destroyer  squadrons  have  been  active 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  have  had 
a number  of  brushes  with  the  enemy  and 
have  fought  quite  a few  spirited  actions. 
Possibly  we  may  hear  of  our  own  craft 
doing  likewise. 

Secretary  Daniels  recently  stated  that 
the  Navy  was  now  three  times  the  size 
that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
This  means  that  he  has  added  some  600 
or  more  vessels  to  it.  Many  of  these,  in- 
deed the  majority,  are  doubtless  motor 


boats  and  former  yachts,  and  a few  are 
the  seized  merchantmen  of  the  enemy. 
The  motor  boats,  armed  with  light  guns, 
have  been  active  in  the  patrol  of  our 
coast.  They  are  manned  and  officered 
largely  by  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force.  Some  200  reserve  officers  have 
been  receiving  intensive  training  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  Whether  they  will  re- 
turn to  their  small  craft  or  be  used  on 
larger  ones  is  not  disclosed. 

As  for  building  operations,  nothing  is 
given  out  except  that  the  Secretary  has 
asked  for  a large  appropriation  for  de- 
stroyers. These  craft  have  been  very  use- 
ful on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
our  Navy  has  needed  many  more  of  them 
than  it  has  ever  been  allowed  to  build. 

The  navy  yards  are  humming  with 
activity  and  all  work  is  being  pushed. 


of  the  Comforts  Committee 


Late  News 

The  secretary  of  war, 

Newton  D.  Baker,  has  written  to 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  saying  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  receive  from  the  Com- 
forts Committee  any  knitted  garments 
which  its  members  may  care  to  make  for 
American  soldiers.  Secretary  Baker’s 
letter,  which  speaks  for  itself,  reads  as 
follows : 

War  Department 
Washington,  D.  C. 

September  20,  1917. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

Your  most  generous  and  patriotic  offer, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Comforts  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League,  to  furnish  various 
woolen  articles  for  the  use  of  the  men 
in  the  field,  as  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  September  20th  to  General  Sharpe,  is 
accepted  and  I have  authorized  the  Quar- 
termaster General  to  instruct  the  various 
depot  quartermasters  in  this  country  to 
accept  such  articles  as  may  be  turned  in 
to  them  and  give  a receipt  therefor,  for- 


warding these  articles  later  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  embarkation  for  shipment  to 
France,  there  to  be  distributed  to  the 
troops. 

I wish  to  express  through  you  to  the 
ladies  of  your  Committee  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  public  service  which 
they  have  undertaken  to  perform  in  this 
great  war  and  one  which,  I am  sure,  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer, 

Chairman,  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League,  1316  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  this  gratifying  communication  Mrs. 
Frazer  replied,  saying  “We  thank  you 
for  your  letter  and  wish  to  assure  you 
that  we  will  indeed  do  our  very  best  for 
the  men  in  the  trenches.” 

Members  of  the  League  will  find  much 
to  interest  them  in  the  Congressional 


Record  reporting  the  session  of  Congress 
of  September  25th.  On  that  day  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  providing:  “that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept all  garments  which  may  be  supplied 
or  furnished  without  compensation  by  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
and  other  patriotic  organizations.” 

This  amendment  was  stricken  out  on  a 
point  of  order  and,  therefore,  no  vote  was 
obtained  from  the  whole  Senate  upon  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, devoted  more  than  an  hour  to  a 
debate  concerning  the  work  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League.  The 
full  account  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
member. 

Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer,  Chairman 
of  the  Comforts  Committee,  will  in  the 
near  future  communicate  to  every  local 
unit  of  the  Committee  specific  directions 
for  undertaking  the  above  mentioned 
work  for  the  War  Department. 


Have  you  read  the  appeal  on  page  17? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Buy  bonds,  of  course. 

Begin  now  to  save  for  this  patriotic  purpose. 

Keep  the  Navy  League  Headquarters  posted  as  to  what  you  do. 


R.  Tn 

For  years  the  wooden  three-mast  schooner  has  been  a familiar  sight  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  carry  coal,  lumber,  ice 
and  similar  cargoes  and  ply  up  and  down  the  coast.  They  are  usually  owned  on  shares  by  a number  of  people. 


International  Film  Service 

The  high  war  freights  have  tempted  many  of  our  schooners  into  the  danger  zone,  and  occasionally  one  comes  to  grief.  This 

has  been  overhauled  by  a German  U-boat,  pillaged  and  set  on  fire. 
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“•Look'herr upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,  the  counterfeit  presentment”— not  of  two  sisters,  but  of  one  and  the  same  craft. 
This  photograph  shows  her  in  her  peaceful  days  as  the  steam  yacht  Aphrodite,  with  white  sides,  spotless  decks,  polished  brass 
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and  all  the  luxuries  of 


innairp  q tnv. 


(£)  Underwood  & Underwood  . . , 

Here  she  is  now.  She  has  prefixed  U.  S.  S.  to  her  name,  covered  her  white  sides  and  varnished 

mounted  a few  wicked  rapid-fire  guns  and,  dropping  the  habits  of  her  soft  and  easy  ways, 

looking  for  trouble. 


deckhouses  with 
, is  somewhere 


gray  war  paint, 
‘‘over  there” 
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The  Industrial  Reserve 

By  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  D.Sc. 

Dr.  Wheeler  is  president  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  electrical  machinery  manufacturers  of  Ampere,  N . J ., 
now  engaged  on  important  government  work.  He  is  a past  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a leader  in  the  electrical  industry. — Editor. 


HE  INDUSTRIES  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  welded  together  to  form 
the  irresistible  weapon  needed  by 
the  government  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  only  one  way — by 
enrolling  them  in  an  Industrial  Reserve. 
By  this  I mean  the  enlistment  of  all  men, 
employers  and  employees,  whose  services 
in  industrial  establishments  are  necessary 
to  the  supply  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  into  a third 
army,  receiving  the  recognition  for  na- 
tional service  that  is  their  due  as  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  national  strength, 
and  subject  to  government  control  dic- 
tated by  the  national  necessity  in  the 
struggle  for  victory.  This  tie  alone  can 
create  the  industrial  army  without  whose 
work  the  fighting  army  will  be  powerless. 
Only  through  the  Industrial  Reserve  can 
the  army  of  industry  be  mobilized  for 
victory.  Without  the  unceasing  work  of 
the  “soldiers  of  the  shops”  the  soldiers 
of  the  battlefields  and  trenches  will  be 
helpless. 

Reasons  for  creating  the  Industrial 
Reserve  are  many  and  so  far  I have 
failed  to  hear  one  valid  argument  against 
it.  Probably  the  greatest  reason  for  its 
creation  is  its  relation  to  the  men  in  the 
shops.  Thousands  of  these  would  be 
affected  and  there  are  no  more  loyal 
Americans  than  those  who  will  be  called 
and  are  being  called  upon  to  make  the 
munitions  with  which  the  war  must  be 
won.  As  members  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
serve these  workmen  would  be  officially 
serving  their  country  just  as  much  as  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  wear  the  uni- 
form. The  overalls  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
shops  would  be  just  as  honorable  as  the 
khaki  or  olive  drab  of  the  soldiers  who 
man  the  machine  guns. 

Take  a concrete  case — that  of  any  one 
of  thousands  of  skilled  mechanics.  A 
man  is  in  charge  of  a complex  machine 
which  is  used  for  certain  vitally  impor- 
tant work.  Perhaps  he  has  handled  the 
machine  for  many  months,  a year  or  sev- 
eral years.  He  knows  exactly  its  re- 
quirements— knows  exactly  how  to  make 
it  do  its  best  work.  Even  though  it  may 
be  one  of  a number  of  similar  machines, 
it  has  its  individuality  just  as  each  of 
the  others  have  theirs.  He  has  studied 


it,  worked  with  it  and  knows  its  peculiar- 
ities, for  machines  have  their  differences 
just  as  have  animate  objects  of  the  one 
breed.  Through  his  familiarity  with  the 
machine  he  can  “get  more  out  of  it”  than 
a workman,  however  intelligent,  who 
handles  it  for  the  first  time.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a necessary  part  of  the  ma- 
chine if  it  is  to  do  its  best  work  for  the 
government. 

Without  the  Industrial  Reserve,  this 
necessary  workman  is  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  Army  unless  he  is  exempt.  If 
exempt,  then  he  is  faithfully  “doing  his 
bit”  for  the  government  without  receiv- 
ing credit  for  the  part  he  is  taking  in  the 
great  war.  He  sees  some  of  his  friends 
entering  the  Army;  he  sees  them  in  uni- 
form receiving  the  applause  of  the  pub- 
lic and  honored  for  their  willingness  to 
serve  the  country  he  is  also  serving.  The 
difference  hurts — they  are  honored,  while 
he  serves  unknown  and  un-honored.  The 
bands  play  for  his  friends  in  olive  drab 
while  he  goes  quietly  to  his  unremitting 
and  vitally  important  work,  unnoticed 
and  forgotten.  Naturally  he  feels  that 
it  is  unfair.  Why  does  he  get  no  credit 
for  his  work?  The  knowledge  that  he 
is  doing  his  patriotic  duty  is  small  con- 
solation if  he  feels  that  he  is  the  only 
one  that  knows  it. 

Now  take  his  case  if  he  is  enrolled  in 
the  Industrial  Reserve.  Immediately  he 
becomes  a member  of  the  great  army  that 
is  to  win  the  war — he  is  a soldier  of  the 
shops  enlisted  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
His  section  of  the  battle  front  is  the  shop 
in  which  he  works — he  serves  his  ma- 
chine as  faithfully  and  intelligently  as 
the  gunners  serve  their  pieces  amid  the 
roar  of  battle.  He  is  enrolled  for  the 
period  of  the  war  and  his  self-respect  is 
returned  to  him.  He  can  hold  up  his 
head  even  when  the  flags  fly  and  the 
bands  play  as  the  men  in  uniform  march 
by. 

Now  his  friends  meet  him  and  tell  of 
what  so-and-so  is  doing  in  the  war;  how 
Smith,  Brown  or  Jones  have  enlisted  and 
how  the  sons  of  certain  of  their  friends 
have  been  called  to  the  colors.  Behind 
all  this  information  lurks  the  question 
of  “What  are  you  doing  for  our  coun- 
try?” and  if  it  is  not  asked,  though  it 
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often  is,  he  knows  that  he  is  being 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  patriotism  by 
every  man  and  woman  he  meets.  As  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Reserve,  he 
could  face  the  question  with  eyes  front 
and  head  high. 

“Of  course,”  he  could  say,  “I’m  en- 
rolled in  the  Industrial  Reserve.  I’m 
doing  government  work!” 

If  the  mobilization  of  the  Industrial 
Reserve  were  complete,  he  would  not  have 
to  make  this  answer — his  uniform  would 
speak  for  him.  Every  member  of  the  Re- 
serve would  wear  the  official  Reserve  uni- 
form, which  would  bear  the  proper  in- 
signia of  rank.  As  a man  did  better  and 
higher  grade  work  he  would  be  promoted 
and  his  insignia  would  show  his  new 
grade.  This  would  lead  to  keen  com- 
petition among  the  men,  which  would 
result  in  increased  production.  Foremen, 
superintendents,  managers  and  the  higher 
officers  of  the  various  companies  would 
hold  corresponding  ranks  in  the  Reserve. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Naval  In- 
dustrial Reserve,  the  heads  of  great  in- 
dustries would  rank  with  rear-admirals, 
captains  and  commanders,  while  their 
subordinates,  holding  highly  responsible 
positions,  would  be  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs. And  these  higher  officials  would 
be  proud  to  wear  their  uniforms — would 
be  proud  to  show  that  they  were  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  their  country  and  am- 
bitious to  be  a credit  to  the  sendee. 

Among  the  workmen  the  Industrial 
Reserve  uniform  would  be  the  garb  of 
honor — it  would  entitle  them  to  the  same 
amount  of  respect  and  consideration  as 
if  they  wore  the  olive  drab.  It  would 
show  each  man’s  friends  and  all  who 
might  see  him  that  he  is  one  of  those  men 
on  whom  the  successful  performance  of 
the  army  depends.  It  would  distinguish 
him  as  one  of  those  whose  faithful  work 
is  of  vital  importance  to  his  country — 
without  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to 
win  the  victory  that  Democracy  demands. 

Just  as  the  olive  drab  shows  the  man 
who  is  not  a “slacker”  so  would  the  uni- 
form of  the  Reserve  show  the  workman 
who  is  “doing  his  bit”  for  his  country. 
When  he  puts  on  his  uniform  his  self- 
respect  would  return — he  would  feel  that 
he  is  a man  among  men. 
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Now  take  the  other  side  of  the  Indus- 
trial Reserve  question — the  side  of  the 
employer  who  has  contracted  to  provide 
the  government  with  munitions  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  He  is  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  his  moral  responsibility  to 
his  country  is  much  greater  than  any 
financial  interest  he  may  have  in  his 
contracts.  The  manufacturer  knows  that 
any  delay  he  may  have  in  making  de- 
livery of  the  munitions  he  is  making  may 
mean  the  loss  of  lives,  of  an  engagement 
or  even  a battle. 

He  knows  that  the  Navy  or  War  De- 
partment depends  on  his  delivering  cer- 
tain supplies  at  a specified  date.  The 
plans  of  either  Department  may  include 
using  those  supplies  as  soon  as  received. 
A delay  in  delivery  may  mean  the  disar- 
rangement of  the  war  plans  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  or 
sailors  may  mark  the  cost  of  the  time  lost 
in  manufacturing. 

His  workmen  are  the  most  important 
factors  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  war  materials.  No  matter  how  well 
supplied  his  factory  may  be  with  the  raw 
materials  that  are  needed — no  matter  how 
efficient,  economical  and  modern  his  ma- 
chinery and  methods,  the  output  of  fin- 
ished munitions  ready  for  use  against  the 
enemy  is  measured  by  the  ability  of  his 
workmen. 

The  manufacturer  may  have  spent 
years  in  assembling  and  training  his 
working  force.  His  men  may  have  been 
trained  for  their  work  in  the  various  de- 
partments until  they  have  reached  what 
is  practically  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  efficiency 
and  celerity  of  production  that  his  work- 
ing force  remain  intact.  Take  away  but 
a few  of  these  trained  men  and  the 
whole  force  is  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
confusion  may  result.  At  the  best 
there  will  be  a loss  of  time  while  new 
men  are  being  trained  and  shaped  to 
fit  into  the  human  machine  that  guides 
the  mechanical  machines  that  do  the 
work. 

In  other  words,  the  guaranteed  integ- 
rity of  his  working  force  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  manufacturer.  For 
this  reason  he  ought  to  welcome  the  In- 


dustrial Reserve.  With  his  men  enrolled, 
he  can  rest  assured  that  his  plant  can 
turn  out  the  best  work  possible  and  that 
he  can  give  the  best  in  his  power  to  his 
country.  He  knows  that  his  men  will 
not  be  tempted  to  leave  their  work  and 
enlist — he  knows  that  they  cannot  be 
drafted. 

Without  the  Industrial  Reserve  it 
would  perhaps  be  possible  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  protect  his  working  force  by 
claiming  exemption  on  the  grounds  that 
their  work  was  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment. This,  however,  is  unpleasant  for 
both  manufacturer  and  for  the  men 
drafted.  He  faces  the  question  that  the 
work  may  be  done  by  other  men  and  has 
to  show  that  it  takes  time  and  trouble 
to  train  new  men.  He  would  have  to 
show  that  new  men  doing  high-grade  ma- 
chine work  are  a detriment  to  produc- 
tion and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  argu- 
ments would  be  regarded  as  empirical. 
Then  the  men  who  were  exempted  on  his 
plea  would  feel  that  they  were  slackers 
and  were  hiding  behind  their  work  to 
avoid  serving  on  the  firing  line.  The 
whole  situation  would  be  difficult. 

If  the  men  were  members  of  the  Indus- 
trial Reserve  none  of  these  problems 
could  arise.  Their  exemption  from  fight- 
ing service  would  be  automatic  and  the 
necessity  of  their  remaining  where  they 
were  would  be  recognized  without  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of 
the  Industrial  Reserve.  The  United 
States  will  soon  send  nearly  a million 
men  abroad.  These  will  depend  on  their 
country  for  their  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription, from  airplanes  to  bayonets  and 
from  food  to  footgear.  As  in  England, 
France  and  Italy,  the  armies  abroad  must 
be  supported  by  the  armies  behind  the 
fighting  lines.  Our  armies  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  thousands  of  plants  and 
millions  of  workmen  in  the  United 
States.  A failure  or  laxness  on  the  part 
of  these  industrial  armies  here  will  mean 
the  loss  of  battles  abroad — and  a lost 
battle  means  the  death  of  thousands. 

To  meet  this  crucial  test  the  armies 
here  must  be  mobilized  and  there  is  no 
other  way  that  this  can  be  done  than  by 


enrolling  the  “soldiers  of  the  shops”  in 
the  Industrial  Reserve.  Give  them  a real 
organization  under  able  men  and  they 
will  stand  behind  our  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  with  all  the  might  of  the  great 
industries  of  this  country.  And  this  is 
necessary — we  must  enter  the  war  with 
everything  that  is  in  us  if  we  intend  to 
win.  There  can  be  no  half  measures! 
Everything  from  the  smallest  personal  to 
the  greatest  business  interest  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  work  of  winning  the 
war.  This  must  be  done  now — to-morrow 
will  be  too  late. 

Germany  never  sleeps;  we  must  sur- 
pass her  in  our  war  making.  For  this 
reason,  I advocate  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  Industrial  Reserve  mili- 
tary in  form.  It  will  show  our  Allies, 
our  enemies  and  the  world  that  we  have 
made  it  our  chief  business  to  win  the  war 
and  it  will  have  a tremendous  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  actual  fighting  abroad. 

In  ordinary  times  the  procurement  of 
manufactured  product  even  with  dispatch 
is  merely  a question  of  price.  Not  so  of 
war  times  because  money  then  is  not  a 
sufficient  incentive.  In  war  times  people 
are  stirred  by  patriotic  and  military  fer- 
vor; those  who  are  admitted  to  service  of 
a military  character  make  sacrifices  and 
accomplish  results  far  beyond  the  sacri- 
fices and  results  of  peace.  This  extraor- 
dinary effort  and  accomplishment  cannot 
be  expected  of  industries  regarded  as 
being  merely  on  a commercial  basis.  On 
such  a basis  you  cannot  hope  to  get  more 
than  dollar  for  dollar,  but  for  military 
and  heroic  rewards  men  do  their  utmost. 
Already  a large  number  of  our  best  en- 
gineers have  enlisted  and  are  serving  in 
France.  Nothing  could  have  held  these 
men  to  industrial  service  at  home  except 
a recognition  adequate  to  their  ambitions 
and  heroic  instincts.  If  such  recognition 
is  not  arranged  home  industries  will  be 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  many  others  at- 
tracted by  “the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war.” 

Taking  everything  into  consideration 
— our  national  welfare,  labor  and  em- 
ployers, it  is  my  absolute  conviction  that 
the  Industrial  Reserve  should  be  imme- 
diately established. 


Help  place  the  new  issue  of  United  States  bonds. 
Buy  bonds  yourself. 

Help  your  employees  to  buy  and  carry  them. 
Every  bond  sold  helps  the  government  to  win  the  war. 


Notes  and  Comment 

Odds  and  Ends  from  Here  and  There 


“Hussiffs”  for  the  Marines 

Many  “Housewives”  for  the  marines 
are  being  received  at  Navy  League  head- 
quarters in  response  to  the  appeal  that 
was  sent  out  for  6,500  of  the  useful  little 
sewing  kits.  The  required  number  to 
fill  this  one  request  is  far  from  com- 
pleted. Women  who  do  not  knit  are 
urged  to  make  housewives  for  the  sailors 
and  marines. 

The  kit  desired  by  the  Navy  League 
was  designed  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Raynes  of 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  who  supervised 
the  making  and  filling  of  1,000  kits 
which  have  been  received  as  a patriotic 
response  to  the  call  for  “hussiffs”  from 
the  Militia  of  Mercy  Unit  of  the  Navy 
League  in  New  York  City. 

Directions  for  making  the  sewing  kit, 
a picture  of  which  was  printed  in  the 
September  issue  of  Sea  Power,  may  be 
obtained  from  Navy  League  Head- 
quarters, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  kit  is  thirteen  inches 
long  and  seven  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
and  is  made  of  cotton  khaki,  sewed  with 
red  thread — the  Marine  Corps  uniform 
colors.  It  has  five  pockets,  three  and 


one-half  inches  deep  by  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide.  A top  flap  folds  over 
the  pockets  and  covers  the  contents  of 
the  kit.  A red  tape,  twenty  inches  long, 
sewed  on  the  back  of  the  center  pocket, 
ties  the  kit  when  rolled  up. 

A pair  of  blunt  scissors  four  inches 
long;  number  one  needles,  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper;  a thimble;  an  assortment 
of  safety  pins;  three  cards  holding  heavy 
khaki,  black  and  white  thread;  and  two 
safety  pins  strung  with  khaki  buttons, 
comprise  the  contents  of  the  kit. 

How  to  Tell  Marines 

It  may  be  that  U.  S.  marines  serving 
in  France  will  substitute  for  their  winter 
field  uniforms  of  forestry  green  the  olive 
drab  of  Uncle  Sam’s  army.  Dispatches 
from  France  indicate  that  the  change  is 
a military  necessity.  But  the  “Soldiers 
of  the  Navy”  will  still  retain  their  dis- 
tinctive corps  device — the  globe,  anchor 
and  eagle.  And  so,  when  you  see  a war 
photograph  of  an  American  soldier  with 
the  globe,  anchor  and  eagle  on  his  hat 
or  helmet,  you’ll  know  at  a glance  he’s 
a U.  S.  marine.  It’s  the  only  way  you 


can  distinguish  the  “Soldier  of  the 
Navy”  from  the  soldier  of  the  Army. 
Friends  of  the  Corps  have  commented 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  Marine 
Corps  emblem,  saying  that  “The  world 
is  their  field  of  action  and  is  none  too 
large  for  them.”  Likewise  their  motto, 
Semper  Fidelis,  has  always  been  lived 
up  to  by  the  marines. 


Marine  Corps  Insignia. 


Navy  Sailors  Ask  for  Comfort 
Outfits 

That  the  men  who  have  seen  past  ser- 
vice in  the  Navy  realize  what  it  means 
to  be  provided  with  warm  knitted  woolen 
garments  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  by  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  from  the  crew 
of  a United  States  vessel  which  will  sail 
shortly  for  service  in  the  submarine  zone : 

U.S.S. , Sept.  7,  1917. 

The  Navy  League, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : — 

I take  the  liberty  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  shipmates  in  requesting  that  you  send 
us  your  sailors’  kit,  consisting  of  woolen 
socks,  wristlets,  caps  and  jerseys. 

We  are  all  second  enlistment  men  and 
know  what  it  is  from  past  experience, 
how  cold  it  is  on  the  high  seas  in  the  late 
fall  and  winter. 

We  are  leaving  shortly  for  the  other 
side  and  would  be  thankful  to  receive 
same  as  soon  as  possible. 

Trusting  that  you  will  overlook  our 
forwardness  in  requesting  same,  we  re- 
main, 

Sincerely, 


© International  Film  Service,  Inc. 

Bath  is  one  of  the  old  time  centers  of  wooden  shipbuilding,  and  the  Maine  shipwrights 
have  kept  alive  the  old  American  tradition  of  honest  work.  This  photograph,  showing 
the  stern  framing  of  a wooden  vessel,  gives  an  idea  of  the  heavy  timbers  that  must  be 

hewed  out. 
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Liberty  Bond  Buys  Life  Member- 
ship 

The  first  bond  of  the  Liberty  Loan  of 
1917  to  be  tendered  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  was  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Eimer,  of  205  Third  Avenue,  New  \ork 
City,  in  payment  of  a Life  Membership 
in  the  League. 

Mr.  Eimer's  bond  for  $50.00  is  num- 
ber 213853-B65853,  and  was  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
on  June  15th.  It  was  the  first  Liberty 
Bond  to  be  offered  the  Navy  League 
and  gave  the  League  officials  their  first 
opportunity  to  show  the  nation  that  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  is  be- 
hind the  Administration  and  any  of  its 
securities. 

This  Bond  will  be  the  first  contribu- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  to  a Building  Reserve 
Fund  which  will  enable  the  League  to 
erect  a handsome  building  of  its  own 
in  the  future. 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 


The  sailors  on  the  Dutch  ships  in  New  York  Harbor  held  sailboat  races  not  long  ago. 
There  were  collisions  and  upsets.  Here  we  see  a Holland  vlet,  driven  by  an  American 
detachable  motor,  going  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  the  capsized  racers. 


In  future  Liberty 
bonds  will  be  received  as 
contributions  and  for 
membership  dues  by  the 
Navy  League. 

A Correction 

We  much  regret  that 
we  were  unable  to  attach 
the  author’s  name  to 
an  article  entitled  “The 
Navy  that  Flies,”  which 
appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  Sea  Power. 
It  was  written  by  a pay- 
master in  the  British 
Navy  who  disguises  his 
identity  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  “Barti- 
maeus.” 


French  Official  Photograph 


Lieutenant  William  Thaw,  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  with 
the  first  American  flag  to  be  seen  on  the  French  front. 
This  famous  unit  now  fights  under  its  own  colors. 


Thought  He  Said  “Hussies” 

Through  a slip  of  the  typewriter,  R.  H. 
Burnside  brought  down  on  his  head  the 
wrath  of  the  entire  Hippodrome  female 
chorus  the  other  day,  says  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph.  Mr.  Burnside  had 
received  an  appeal  from  the  Navy  League, 
urging  young  women  who  knit  to  devote 
themselves  to  creating  “hussifs”  for  the 
^marines  training  in  France.  “Hussifs” 
is  a nickname  given  the  sewing  kits. 

Mr.  Burnside  wished  to  make  this 
clear  to  his  chorus,  most  of  whom  are 
endeavoring  to  clothe  the  United  States 
army  with  their  knitting  work,  and  he 
placed  a bulletin  to  that  effect  on  the  call- 
board.  But  when  it  actually  appeared 
in  type,  it  read:  “May  I suggest  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  soldiers 
confine  themselves  to  hussies.” 


— V 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

Forty-two  small  boats  from  the  Dutch  ships  celebrated  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  birthday  by  holding  a regatta  in  the 
Ships'  boats  of  all  types  took  part  and  there  were  many  exciting  incidents. 


Huds 


Rive 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

Whippet  II  is  a fast-stepping  motor  boat  of  the  V-bottom  type. 

resembles  patrol  boats  that  have  been 


In  the  design  of  her  hull 
built  in  this  country  fo 


and  in  her  machinery  installation  she 
one  of  our  Allies. 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

Seldom  has  there  been  so  much  work  for  shipyards  and  repair  shops  as  at  present,  though  tonnage  is 
that  owners  grudge  the  time  for  necessary  repairs.  I his  large  New  York  repair  yard  is  full  of  work. 

merchant  steamer  at  the  right. 


earning  such  high  rates 
Notice  the  gun  on  the 
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Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 

By  Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer 
Chairman  of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 


Fortunately  before  this  issue  of  Sea 
Power  goes  to  press,  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  League  is  able  to  an- 
nounce not  only  that  satisfactory  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  but  also  to  record  the 
fact  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  work 
for  a period  of  more  than  a month  since  the 
day  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  his 
statement  to  the  public  saying  that  henceforth 
he  would  not  permit  the  men  of  the  Navy  to 
receive  anything  whatever  from  the  Navy 
League. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  23,000  garments 
were  distributed  satisfactorily  to  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  within  a thirty  day 
period  following  Mr.  Daniels’  action. 

Beyond  this,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  continue  the  distribution  of  comfort  articles 
and  garments  to  the  sailors  and  marines  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  George  Dew- 
ey, widow  of  the  late  Admiral  of 
the  Navy,  who  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  honorary  chairman- 
ship on  the  Comforts  Commit- 
tee of  the  Navy  League. 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  present  in  review  the 
full  story  of  the  crisis  through 
which  the  Comforts  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League  has  passed 
happily  with  entire  success. 

Mr.  Daniels’  action  in  forbid- 
ding men  of  the  Navy  to  receive 
articles  from  the  Navy  League 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  anything  said  or  done  by 
any  officer  or  member  of  the 
Comforts  Committee.  Indeed, 

Mr.  Daniels  himself  has  admitted  this.  He 
has  made  official  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  the  work  performed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League. 

His  action,  which  we  now  cannot  regard  save 
as  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the  organization  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  was 
called  forth  by  a statement  issued  by  certain 
officers  of  the  Navy  League  which  he  regarded 
as  a reflection  upon  him.  With  the  issuance 
of  that  statement,  the  Comforts  Committee  of 
the  Navy  League  had  absolutely  no  con- 
nection. 

It  is  a function  of  the  Navy  League,  and  has 
been  during  the  more  than  twelve  years  of  its 
existence,  to  engage  in  propaganda  for  the  dis- 
semination of  facts  and  opinions  regarding 
naval  matters.  The  Navy  League  considered 
that  its  activities  in  this  respect  made  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  absolute  independence  in  its 
expressions  of  opinion. 

But  the  function  of  the  Comforts  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League  was  entirely  different.  This 
Committee  was  engaged  in  the  production  of 
certain  articles  of  comfort  for  the  men  of  the 
Navy,  the  need  for  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  himself  had  admitted.  The  Navy  League 
gave  liberally  of  its  money  and  of  the  time 
of  its  officers  for  the  organization  and  the  work 
of  the  Comforts  Committee.  But  the  adminis- 
tration and  organization  of  the  Comforts  Com- 
mittee was  quite  as  distinct  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  organization  of  the  Navy  League 


as  the  function  of  the  one  was  different  from 
the  other.  Secretary  Daniels  sought  to  destroy 
the  work  of  the  Comforts  Committee  apparent- 
ly in  order  to  strike  a blow  at  the  propagandist 
work  of  the  Navy  League. 

We  cannot  emphasize  the  point  too  strongly 
that  with  the  propaganda  of  the  Navy  League 
the  Comforts  Committee  has  no  connection 
whatever.  We  do  not  pass  judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  the  recent  controversy,  for  the  Com- 
forts Committee  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  controversy  and  officially  refuses  to 
recognize  its  existence.  We  ask  nothing  save 
permission  to  continue  this  work  which  every- 
one, including  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  him- 
self, has  recognized  altogether  meritorious. 

In  all  our  handling  of  the  present  difficult 
situation  we  have  adhered  firmly  to  one  policy, 
namely,  that  whatever  we  did  and  that  all  we 
did  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  men  of  the 


Navy  to  whose  service  we  are  pledged.  Conse- 
quently, immediately  after  the  issuance  of  Mr. 
Daniels’  statement  to  the  public,  officers  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  went  to  him  and  made  the 
fairest  offer  they  could  think  of  for  the  contin- 
uance of  their  work  in  harmony  with  the  De- 
partment. 

We  want  every  woman  associated  with  the 
Comforts  Committee  in  this  work  to  read  the 
following  letter  which  represents  our  last  state- 
ment to  Secretary  Daniels  after  this  effort  to 
find  a basis  for  a working  arrangement  with 
him : 

“The  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  which  has  served 
as  a medium  through  which  over  200,000  gar- 
ments have  been  supplied  to  tire  personnel  of 
the  Navy,  is  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  any 
misinterpretation  of  your  attitude  with  refer- 
ence to  the  patriotic  work  in  which  it  is 
engaged. 

“Because  of  the  controversy  in  which  you 
are  engaged  with  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  you  stated  that  no  further  gar- 
ments would  be  received  for  navy  use  from 
the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States. 

“You  rejected  a proposal  that  die  Comforts 
Committee  disassociate  itself  from  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  and  act  as  an  in- 
dependent receiving  and  advisory  committee, 
such  committee  to  receive  the  work  of  patriotic 
women  and  turn  it  in  to  the  Navy. 

“It  follows  that  it  is  your  view  that  the  Com- 
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forts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  organization  of  700 
units,  distributed  throughout  the  United  States, 
disband  and  cease  work. 

“You  suggested  that  in  the  future  only 
through  the  Red  Cross  would  you  be  willing 
to  permit  the  acceptance  of  sweaters  and  other- 
garments  by  the  Navy,  though  you  added  that 
this  would  not  bar  the  acceptance  of  garments, 
from  churches  and  other  charitable  and  pa- 
triotic societies,  save  the  Comforts  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  is  earnest  in  its 
purpose  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  aid  in  alleviating  the  discomforts 
and  hardships  of  the  men  who  are  so  gallantly 
striving  in  defense  of  our  common  country. 
It  asks  you,  therefore,  to  state  to  it,  and  through 
it  to  the  300,000  women  associated  with  it  in 
its  activities,  whether  the  atti- 
tude above  set  forth  is  that 
which  you  have  finally  deter- 
mined to  adopt.” 

Mr.  Daniels  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

“In  the  carrying  out  of  this 
beneficent  work  through  the  only 
organization  that  has  received 
official  recognition  in  the  coun- 
try, a committee  of  the  Navy 
Auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross  will 
be  named,  of  which  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Stotesbury  of  Philadelphia  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship.  The 
other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  named  shortly,  and 
I am  sure  they  will  have  the  ear- 
nest cooperation  of  all  the  good 
women  of  the  country,  whose  devotion  to  the  de- 
fenders of  our  country  at  sea  will  cause  them  to 
wish  to  add  to  their  efforts.  Of  course,  this 
organization  will  not  be  official,  and  the  com- 
mittee, as  soon  as  it  is  organized,  will  make  its 
own  announcements,  and  I am  sure  will  be  very 
glad  to  welcome  the  cooperation  of  all  the  pa- 
triotic women  of  the  country  in  the  great  work 
which  will  be  under  their  direction.” 

* * * * 

Mr.  Daniels’  reply  could  only  mean  one 
thing;  that  the  organization  which  we  had 
built  up  would  have  to  be  disbanded  and  a new 
organization  substituted  therefor.  This  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  without  a serious 
loss  in  the  work  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  women  enlisted  with  the  Com- 
forts Committee  and  that  loss  would  have  been 
the  loss  of  the  men  of  the  Navy.  It  would 
have  been  their  loss  far  more  than  our  own. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  we 
determined  to  continue  our  work.  The  Com- 
forts Committee  has,  therefore,  announced  its 
decision  to  continue  work  in  this  field. 

Relying  upon  public  opinion  to  sustain  us  in 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  our  course  we 
will  continue  to  send  comfort  garments  to  the 
men  of  our  Navy  in  Mrs.  Dewey’s  name.  We 
see  no  reason  whatever  to  expect  Mr.  Daniels 
to  take  action  which  will  interfere  with  this 
arrangement  and  are  confident  that  it  will  con- 
tinue with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  men  of  the 
Navy  and  to  the  women  enlisted  with  the  Com- 
forts Committee  in  this  work. 


EMERGENCY  CALL 

Received  Today,  September  18th,  From  France! 

“Our  Marines  are  shivering  with  cold! 

“Send  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE! 

“5,000  heaviest  possible  WOOLEN  SOCKS,  size  1 2 

or  thereabouts 

also 

“5,000  Comfort  Bags.” 
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We  have  thoroughly  considered  the  situation 
presented  by  Mr.  Daniels’  request  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  after  consultation  with  the  women 
of  our  organization  throughout  tire  country, 
with  many  members  of  Congress,  and  with 
officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  our 
brave  sailors  requires  the  continuation  of  our 
organization  as  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  men  ot  the  Navy. 

Since  the  issuance  of  Secretary  Daniels  order 
in  which  he  attempted  to  outlaw  the  Navy 
League,  the  Comforts  Committee  has  received 
requests  for  more  than  fifty  thousand  garments 
for  sailors,  and  these  requests  have  been  accom- 
panied in  a great  many  cases  with  the  un- 
solicited statement  of  the  men  that  the  Com- 
forts Committee  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  provide  for  their  needs  more  speedily  and  in 
a more  satisfactory  manner  than  other  organiza- 
tions not  devoted  exclusively  to  serve  the  Navy. 

In  the  difficult  situation  presented  for  us  by 
Mr.  Daniels’  action,  only  three  of  our  more 
than  700  local  units  have  withdrawn  from  our 
organization  and  our  correspondence  with  these 
local  units  has  convinced  us  that  the  women  of 
our  organization  are  determined  to  continue 
their  work  with  us.  We  believe  this  fact  proves 
that  the  abandonment  of  our  organization  would 
seriously  and  even  permanently  impair  the  work 
of  patriotic  American  women  in  behalf  of  our 
sailors  and  our  decision  to  maintain  our  or- 
ganization therefore  rests  firmly  upon  a sincere 
desire  to  see  that  the  men  of  the  Navy  are  not 
made  to  suffer  for  something  for  which  they 
are  in  no  way  responsible. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Comforts  Committee 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  it  has 
always  done  in  the  past;  and  this  will  be  done 
in  the  future  except  where  such  instructions 
clearly  jeopardize  the  existence  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  thereby  threaten  to  interfere  with  the 
work  being  done  in  the  interests  of  the  men  of 
the  Navy. 

We  are  pledged  to  the  service  of  these  men. 
We  entered  that  service  at  the  direct  invitation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  we  developed 
our  organization  and  invested  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  this  undertaking  with  his 
sanction  and  under  his  official  direction  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done.  But 
his  official  sanction  cannot  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  mere  gift  of  an  article  of  wearing 
apparel  by  an  American  woman  to  a man  in 
the  Navy.  The  fact  that  the  delivery  of  arti- 
cles under  the  name  of  an  individual  has  been 
permitted  since  the  issuance  of  Mr.  Daniels’ 
ban,  strongly  suggests  that  our  opinion  upon 
this  point  is  not  seriously  disputed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

Consequently,  confident  of  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue this  work  and  of  the  necessity  for  it,  we 
make  this  formal  announcement  of  our  de- 
cision to  remain  at  work  in  this  field. 

What  the  D.  A.  R.  are  doing  for  the 
Navy  League 

THE  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution have  been  giving  their  united 
efforts  in  helping  supply  the  United 
States  Navy  with  knitted  comfort  garments 
through  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League.  The  many  chapters  all  oyer  the  coun- 
try have  associated  themselves  with  the  vari- 
ous units  of  the  Comforts  Committee  and  have 
done  splendid  work  in  contributing  these 
knitted  garments. 


Birmingham,  Ala. — Mrs.  David  Roberts, 
Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Chapter  of  the 
Navy  League,  has  issued  a statement  reciting 
that  the  good  women  of  Birmingham  are  say- 
ing nothing  at  present,  but  quietly  knitting 
for  the  Navy  as  usual.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  splendid  work  of  this  branch 
will  continue  and  that  its  members  will  keep 
on  with  their  knitting  for  the  sailors  and 
marines  who  are  in  such  urgent  need  of  the 
garments  they  have  been  supplying.  These 
women  have  done  much  toward  the  generous 
contribution  of  comfort  garments  presented  to 
these  men  in  the  past  by  the  Navy  League. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. — The  latter  part  of  July 
the  women  of  Palmyra  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  their  first  consignment  of  20  sets 
of  mufflers,  sweaters  and  wristlets  which  have 
been  sent  to  Washington  for  the  crew  of  the 
U.  S.  Submarine  C-4.  The  celebration  con- 
sisted of  the  singing  of  “America”  and  other 
patriotic  songs,  prayer,  and  pledging  the  flag. 
Since  then  another  box  has  been  shipped  to 
Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer  for  another  vessel, 
according  to  the  recent  arrangements  made  by 
the  League.  The  ladies  here  will  continue  the 
work  the  same  as  before,  but  a reorganization 
of  the  committee,  which  will  be  known  as  The 
Sampson  Memorial  Unit,  in  honor  of  Admiral 
W.  T.  Sampson  who  was  born  in  this  village, 
will  be  commenced  shortly. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — In  addition  to  the  vast 
amount  of  knitting  being  done  for  the  Navy 
in  this  city,  a complete  library  of  the  best 
books  has  been  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  Station.  This  has  been  done 
in  response  to  an  appeal  of  the  Womans 
Section  of  the  Navy  League,  and  thousands 
of  books  and  magazines  have  poured  into  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  are  being  for- 


labors,  assuring  them  that 
their  products  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  men  of  the  Navy. 
The  Pasadena  Chapter  has 
attained  a membership  and 
volume  of  output  only 
second  to  the  New  York 
Chapter.  More  than  3,000 
knitters  are  affiliated  with 
the  organization  and  the 
work  will  continue.  She  as- 
sures the  women  that  these 
knitted  articles  will  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  and  directly 
to  the  sailors  who  are  in  such 
need  of  them. 


It  has  been  the  object  of  each  chapter  to 
select  a torpedo  boat  destroyer  bearing  the 
name  of  some  Revolutionary  hero  for  which 
to  supply  comfort  garments  while  the  war 
lasts,  or  else  to  choose  a vessel  named  for  its 
predecessor  in  the  Navy  which  took  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  such  as  the  Han- 
cock, the  Dolphin  or  the  Saratoga.  The  U.  S.  S. 
Preble,  for  instance,  is  a destroyer  named  for 
Commodore  Edward  Preble,  U.S.N.,  who  com- 
manded the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1803-4  when  we  were  fighting  the 
Tripolian  corsairs. 

Enough  knitted  articles  are  made  for  each 
man  of  the  crew  of  a vessel  before  the  supply 
is  sent  in  for  distribution,  and  as  soon  as  one 
allotment  is  completed  another  is  commenced 
in  order  that  the  men  may  be  supplied  im- 
mediately with  these  garments  when  the  old 
ones  have  worn  out.  These  articles  have 
usually  outworn  their  usefulness  in  two 
months’  time  so  it  is  important  to  knit  con- 
stantly to  keep  up  the  supply. 

Up  to  date  a large  number  of  completed  sets 
has  been  forwarded  to  headquarters  by  the 
D.  A.  R.  ladies  and  they  are  still  knitting. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
numerous  chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the 
number  of  women  comprising  each  chapter,  it 
can  be  well  appreciated  what  this  patriotic 
organization  has  done  to  further  the  efforts  of 
the  women  of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  and  what  this  valuable  work  on 
their  part  means  to  the  Navy.  It  is,  therefore, 
especially  gratifying  to  know  that  these  women 
are  remaining  loyal  and  desire  to  continue  their 
services  for  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the 
Navy  League  units. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — Mrs.  Myron  Hunt  has 
issued  a statement  calling  upon  the  hundreds 
of  knitters  under  her  direction  to  continue  their 


Laramie,  Wyoming. — On 
this  page  is  a picture  of  some 
women  of  Laramie  taking 
instruction  in  knitting.  Two 
of  them  are  university  pro- 
fessors who  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  knitting  needles 
may  be  mightier  than  pen  or 
pencil.  So  far,  the  Laramie 
women  have  completed  five 
boxes  (49  sets)  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton for  distribution  by  Navy 
League  headquarters.  Miss 
Grace  Hebard  of  the  Univer- 
sity writes  to  headquarters 
saying,  “Be  assured  of  our 
constant  loyalty  and  desire 
to  do  work  for  your  depart- 
ment.” 


Two  university  professors  in  Laramie,  Wyoming,  taking 
knitting  lessons  and  puzzling  over  some  of  the  fine  points 
of  sweater  making. 
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warded  to  the  training  station  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  packed.  In  addition  to  being  the 
means  of  furnishing  this  splendid  form  of  di- 
version for  the  boys  in  training,  a group  of 
women  of  the  Navy  League  have  sent  a vic- 
trola  and  a large  number  of  records  to  the 
training  station.  A request  has  been  made  for 
the  continuation  of  the  shipment  of  books. 
Quantities  of  knitted  garments  are  being 
shipped  by  the  Navy  League  to  Washington 
for  distribution  to  the  sailors  and  marines. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Point  Breeze  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  its  knit- 
ting for  the  men  of  the  Navy.  In  continuing 
its  plans  a bazaar  and  musicale  were  held,  the 
proceeds  of  which 
were  used  for  the 
purchase  of  yarn  for 
the  contributions  to- 
wards the  knitting 
for  the  Navy. 

Des  Moines,  Ia. 

— The  women  of  the 
Des  Moines  section 
of  the  Navy  League 
have  been  directed 
by  the  Governor  of 
the  state  to  continue 
their  knitting,  as- 
suring them  that 
their  work  will  be 
delivered.  The  Gov- 
ernor realizes  the 
great  value  of  the 
work  these  patriotic 
women  have  been 
doing  for  the  Navy, 
and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for 
the  shipment  of  the 
knitted  garments  to 
Mrs.  James  Carroll 
Frazer,  formerly 
chairman  of  the 
Comforts  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League, 
to  be  sent  by  her  as 
an  individual  to  the 
vessels.  The  women 
here  who  are  desir- 
ous of  working  for 
the  sailors  of  the 
Allied  forces  are 
continuing  their 
shipments  to  the  Navy  League  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Miss  Nanette  Auer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Albany  branch  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  has  re- 
quested her  knitters  to  continue  their  work, 
assuring  them  that  it  will  be  forwarded  to  its 
intended  destination.  The  headquarters  here 
will  be  maintained  as  usual  and  the  good  work 
done  by  the  women  here  up  to  date  will  be 
continued. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  patriotic  and  indefa- 
tigable workers  of  the  Boston  Woman’s  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the 
Navy  League  have  completed  in  one  month’s 
time  4,480  comfort  outfits,  including  comfort 
bags,  for  the  Navy.  The  Chelsea  Naval  Hos- 
pital has  also  been  equipped  by  the  efforts  of 
the  branch  with  251  articles,  and  36  articles 


have  been  sent  to  Commonwealth  Pier.  Beside 
this  they  have  raised  sufficient  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a motion-picture  machine  for  the 
boys  on  this  pier.  The  sale  of  wool  is  in- 
creasing constantly  at  the  Auxiliary’s  rooms 
on  Boylston  Street,  which  indicates  the  steady 
growth  of  this  splendid  work.  The  work 
done  by  these  women  in  Boston  deserves  un- 
usually high  praise  as  they  are  among  the 
leaders  of  the  country  in  their  patriotic  under- 
taking. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Men’s  Equal  Suffrage  League 
many  women,  both  suffragists  and  anti-suf- 
fragists, have  volunteered  their  services  to  knit 
for  the  Navy  League.  The  most  interesting 


group  of  knitters  consists  of  a dozen  small 
children  on  Missionary  Ridge  from  7 to  13 
years  of  age.  The  work  is  growing  and  many 
completed  sets  are  being  turned  out. 

Dallas,  Texas. — Mrs.  A.  V.  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  League  branch  in  Dallas,  has  re- 
ceived word  from  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton requesting  her  to  continue  the  knitting 
work  as  usual.  This  will  be  done  and  the 
loyal  women  here  will  knit  as  industriously 
as  before. 

Troy,  N.  Y. — Another  indication  of  the 
loyalty  that  the  women  of  the  country  are 
showing  the  Navy  League  is  demonstrated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Troy  branch.  Since  its 
organization,  July  3rd,  this  unit  has  been 
doing  unusually  good  work  in  supplying  the 
men  of  our  Navy  with  knitted  garments.  A 
statement  issued  by  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Longen- 
dyke,  president  of  the  Troy  branch  of  the 


Navy  League,  indicates  that  the  work  will  con- 
tinue. She  says  that  the  women  who  have 
been  actively  and  patriotically  engaged  in  pro- 
viding comfort  garments  for  the  Navy  are 
asked  to  complete  and  send  in  garments  upon 
which  they  are  working.  These  garments  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Navy  League  and  will 
reach  the  sailors  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
intended.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  splendid  work  of  this  organization,  which 
has  done  so  much  in  contributing  toward  the 
needs  of  America’s  defenders,  will  not  cease, 
and  that  the  patriotic  spirit  of  these  women 
will  continue. 

Chicago,  III. — The  latest  report  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Navy  League 
has  been  sent  in  to 
headquarters  at 
Washington.  This 
report  proves  that 
the  good  work  is 
still  in  progress  for 
the  Navy  League 
here.  The  report 
reads  as  follows: 

11  scarfs 
164  surgical 

sponges 

93  comfort  kits 
2 pairs  of  wrist- 
lets 

1 pair  socks 
4 pairs  pajamas 
Beside  this  100 
extra  comfort  gar- 
ments have  been 
completed  for  the 
ship  assigned.  Up 
to  August  1st,  9,194 
comfort  kits  have 
been  sent  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Train- 
ing Station.  Mrs. 
J.  Ogden  Armour 
has  donated  $100  for 
the  free  wool  fund, 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Kelley 
$50,  and  Mrs.  James 
C.  Hutchins  $100. 
This  certainly 
proves  loyalty  to  the 
Navy  League  and 
insures  a continu- 
ation of  the  knitting 
for  the  Navy  which 
has  been  done  in  such  large  quantities  in  the 
past.  It  also  assures  the  thousands  of  Jackies 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  that  they 
will  be  provided  for. 

Bennington,  Vt. — The  Comforts  Commit- 
tee of  the  Navy  League  was  organized  in  this 
city  on  a small  scale  on  July  1st,  but  has  been 
growing  rapidly  ever  since.  In  these  few 
months  $225  worth  of  wool  has  been  pur- 
chased and  two  complete  lots  of  knitted  gar- 
ments have  been  shipped.  These  boxes  con- 
tained 205  garments  each  and  35  finished 
garments  are  ready  toward  the  next  shipment. 
Knitters  have  offered  their  services  here  al- 
most without  exception,  very  few  waiting  to 
be  urged,  and  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
wool  to  supply  those  unable  to  buy  it  came 
without  solicitation  from  friends  who  were 
interested  enough  to  help.  In  August  a con- 
cert was  given  by  patriotic  artists  and  those 
in  charge  voted  to  give  half  the  profits  to  the 


The  Los  Angeles  women  have  been  busy  with  their  knitting  needles  making  comfort 
garments  for  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Miss  C.  Anna  Robinson  packing  a 
box  to  be  shipped  to  national  headquarters 
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Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  for 
the  purchase  of  wool  for  the  free  wool  fund. 
This  brought  $101  into  the  treasury  for  this 
purpose. 

Muncie,  Indiana. — There  are  about  85 
women  here  knitting  for  the  men  of  the  INavy. 
The  ladies  have  purchased  their  own  yarn, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  $65  worth. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  donated 
$50  for  the  purchase  of  extra  wool  for  their 
use  in  knitting  for  the  Navy.  The  D.  A.  R. 
chapter,  which  has  been  working  with  the 
Navy  League,  appointed  Miss  Harriet  Mc- 
Culloch as  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Miss 
McCulloch  expects  to 
make  a shipment  of  fin- 
ished garments  for  the 
Navy  League  very  soon 
to  Mrs.  James  Carroll 
Frazer,  according  to  re- 
cent arrangements. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

— The  Nassau  County 
branch  of  the  Navy 
League,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Garden  City,  is 
“knitting  faster  than 
ever,”  according  to  a 
report  sent  in  to  na- 
tional headquarters  in 
Washington  by  the 
chairman,  Mrs.  G.  El- 
der Adams.  This  branch 
of  the  League  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
country  in  the  output 
of  knitted  garments  and 
general  propaganda 
work  since  its  organiza- 
tion the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  It  is  in- 
deed gratifying  to  know 
that  this  excellent  work 
will  continue  as  this 
branch  organization  has 
accomplished  so  much 
in  the  establishment  of 
individual  units  and  in  gaining  members  for 
the  Navy  League.  The  following  loyal  and  en- 
couraging letter  was  received  at  headquarters 
from  Mrs.  Adams: 

“Two  boxes  of  knitted  articles  from  Nassau 
County  Branch  are  on  their  way  to  you  to  be 
disposed  of  as  you  see  fit.  All  chairmen  of 
my  sixteen  units  (nearly  300  women  are 
working)  have  expressed  loyalty  to  the  Navy 
League  and  a desire  to  knit  faster  than  ever 
to  help  on  your  splendid  committee.” 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — A letter  from  Charles 
William  Burrows,  president  of  the  One-Cent 
Letter  Postage  Association,  Cleveland,  has 
notified  the  Navy  League  of  the  shipment  of 
70  sets  of  comfort  garments  for  the  U.S.S. 
Vermont,  together  with  another  supply  for  the 
Burrows,  consisting  of  an  outfit  of  heavy  under- 
wear for  the  crew  and  waterproof  arctic  foot 
gear. 

Vermillion,  S.  D— Mrs.  O.  A.  Kirby,  sec- 
retary of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  in  Vermillion,  has  notified  the  head- 
quarters of  the  League  of  the  shipment  of  20 
sets  of  knitted  garments  for  the  Navy.  This 
work  has  been  done  in  two  months  by  35 
women.  Mrs.  Kirby  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Warner,  succeeded  in 


collecting  the  money  for  the  wool  from  the 
residents  of  the  town,  including  the  firemen, 
which  amounted  to  $55  altogether.  Mrs.  Kirby 
says  that  the  knitting  is  more  pleasant  than 
making  hospital  bandages  or  hospital  shirts. 
This  activity  proves  a loyal  and  patriotic 
spirit  and  deserves  commendation. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  women  in  Phila- 
delphia are  determined  to  stick  to  their  ob- 
ject in  supplying  the  men  of  the  Navy  with 
knitted  comfort  garments  and  feel  that  no 
efforts  made  in  this  behalf  will  be  wasted.  The 
Philadelphia  Section  of  the  Navy  League  has 


done  such  good  work  up  to  the  present  time 
that  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  wish 
to  continue  in  helping  to  supply  the  sailors  who 
are  already  feeling  the  need  of  them  in  the 
cold  winds  and  mists  from  the  North  Sea. 
Among  many  other  things  which  this  section 
of  the  Navy  League  has  done  to  promote  in- 
terest in  the  Navy  has  been  the  distribution  in 
free  libraries  and  reading  rooms  of  Sea  Power, 
the  official  organ  of  the  League,  that  the  public 
may  more  fully  appreciate  the  functions  of  the 
Navy  and  its  great  importance  to  the  nation. 
This  committee  has  also  made  a call  for  com- 
fort garments  and  gifts  for  the  Allies  which 
will  be  forwarded  from  national  headquarters, 
while  the  knitted  garments  for  our  sailors  and 
marines  will  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  James 
Carroll  Frazer  who  will  see  that  they  are  de- 
livered as  a personal  gift. 

Richmond,  Va. — A knitting  unit  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  has 
been  organized  here  at  “Shadow  Manor,”  with 
Mrs.  Milton  Hall  Leonard  as  chairman.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  lawn  surround- 
ing the  house  built  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  session  proved  a most  enthusiastic  one. 
Other  officers  elected  at  this  meeting  were  Mrs. 
Hall  of  “Pantops,”  vice-chairman;  Mrs. 
Taylor  of  “Lego-Alto,”  secretary;  and  Mrs. 


Harris  of  Edge  Hill,  treasurer.  The  unit  will 
include  among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
prominent  women  of  that  section  of  the  state. 
Substantial  contributions  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Isaacs  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Leonard  and  other  members  of  this 
unit.  The  women  have  been  working  hard  for 
months  for  the  Navy  and  the  unit  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  state. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  here  gave  a 
food  and  fancy  work  sale  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Chas.  C.  Hill,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy 
League,  about  $60  be- 
ing cleared.  One  of  the 
features  was  a minia- 
ture battleship  through 
the  funnels  of  which 
money  for  the  purchase 
of  wool  for  the  knitting 
of  comfort  garments 
was  dropped.  Food, 
fancy  aprons  and  com- 
fort bags  were  sold,  and 
altogether  the  sale 
proved  a great  success. 

Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I. — The  leading  event 
of  the  season  here  was 
the  Broadway  Ball,  the 
third  of  a series  of  balls 
given  by  Talbot  Hanan 
at  the  Casino.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  given  to  the 
Comforts  Committee  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the 
state.  In  connection 

with  the  ball  a tag  day 
was  held,  the  proceeds 
going  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Recently  Mr. 

Hanan  received  a dona- 
tion of  $500  from  a 
Providence  society  man, 
whose  name  was  with- 
held, to  help  swell  the 
fund  which  was  given 
over  to  the  League. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Comforts  Committee 
here  has  302  paid  subscribers  and  3,000  knit- 
ters. These  women  are  accomplishing  a great 
amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  knit- 
ting for  the  Navy.  As  instructed,  they  are 
sending  their  completed  garments  to  Mrs. 
James  Carroll  Frazer  for  distribution. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A small  unit  has 
recently  been  formed  at  the  Church  of  the  Cov- 
enant for  the  purpose  of  knitting  for  the  men 
of  the  Navy.  Several  ladies  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Old  Ladies’  Home  are  members. 
Twenty-two  ladies  in  all  are  knitting  and 
seventeen  have  given  contributions  for  the 
purchase  of  wool. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. — Mrs.  C.  S.  Finch, 
president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  here  sent  in  a 
report  that  16  completed  sets  of  knitted  com- 
fort garments  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
headquarters  at  Washington.  This  work  is 
progressing  here  and  the  women  taking  an 
active  interest.  They  meet  every  Thursday 
afternoon  at  Weaver’s  shop  and  work  for 
the  sailors. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Loyalty  Unit  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  held  a moving- 
picture  party  at  the  Concord  Theatre,  the  pro- 


The  rising  generation  of  Lookout  Mountain,  of  Tennessee,  busily  at  work  knitting 

for  the  sailors  and  marines 
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ceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  purchasing 
of  wool  for  United  States  sailors.  The  two 
boys  and  girls  who  sold  the  most  tickets  at 
ten  cents  each  were  given  prizes.  This  is  only 
one  demonstration  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
Brooklyn  people  in  their  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sailors  who  are  so  sorely  in  need 
of  the  knitted  articles. 

Stevensville,  Montana. — The  local  organ- 
ization of  the  Comforts  Committee  here  has 
raised  in  various  ways  over  $250  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  yarn 
and  other  necessary  things  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  of  the  organization.  People  here 
say  that  they  expect  to  continue  their  work 
as  long  as  there  is  any  need  for  it  and  as- 
sure the  headquarters  that  they  may  count  on 
their  hearty  cooperation  at  all  times.  There  are 
40  ladies  of  this  town  engaged  in  knitting  for 
the  sailors  and  about  34  members  of  the 
League  in  neighboring  districts. 

Washington,  D.  C. — When  the  clerk  in  the 
Comforts  Committee  store  looked  up  from  her 
desk  on  one  of  the  hot  September  days  she 
saw  a stooped,  gray-haired  woman  who  must 
have  been  eighty-nine  or  ninety  years  of  age 


standing  in  the  doorway.  Quickly  she  invited 
her  in  and  asked  what  service  the  Comforts 
Committee  could  be  to  her. 

“I  want  to  buy  enough  wool  to  make  a 
sweater  and  get  you  to  give  me  the  direc- 
tions,” promptly  answered  the  patriotic  woman. 

After  two  hanks  of  khaki  wool  were  selected 
and  wrapped,  the  clerk  took  the  lady  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  shop  where  hundreds 
of  sets  of  completed  garments  were  piled 
ready  for  distribution. 

“Why  have  you  become  interested  in  work- 
ing for  the  sailors?”  politely  inquired  the  clerk. 

“Because  I know  what  it  means  to  be  cold. 
I know  what  hardships  the  men  must  endure 
and  I,  too,  know  the  suffering  that  poorly  clad 
men  in  the  Navy  can  cause  the  loved  ones  at 
home. 

“It  was  in  ’62  that  John  (he  was  my  hus- 
band) left  for  duty  on  board  ship.  That 
winter  was  a cold,  bleak  one.  John  was  ex- 
posed to  the  icy  spray  off  Hatteras  in  January 
because  he  had  no  warm  garments  to  pro- 
tect him,  so  he  contracted  pneumonia.  When 
I heard  news  of  him  again  it  was  to  learn 
that  he  was  dead.  I do  not  want  to  see  an- 
other wife,  mother,  or  sweetheart  broken- 
hearted as  I was  when  a few  hours  work  and 


a little  money  spent  will  keep  their  sons  from 
the  suffering  of  a bleak  winter.” 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. — The  Navy  League 
Comforts  Committee  in  this  city  is  continuing 
its  good  work.  The  women  here  have  been 
most  faithful  in  their  efforts  to  supply  comfort 
garments  for  the  men  of  the  Navy.  Much 
of  this  splendid  work  has  been  due  to  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Maurice,  who  has  given  both  time  and 
money  in  travelling  through  the  state  to  organ- 
ize and  encourage  the  various  units  of  the 
Comforts  Committee.  Mrs.  Maurice  is  the 
state  organizer  of  the  Navy  League  and  has 
accomplished  surprisingly  good  results  along 
this  line  since  she  has  started  to  give  her  time 
to  this  work.  She  has  been  endeavoring  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  few  weeks  to  hold  the 
women  together  to  continue  the  knitting  for 
the  Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  and  has  car- 
ried with  her  a letter  from  the  captain  of  the 
U.S.S.  Arkansas  advising  the  various  com- 
forts which  are  needed  for  that  ship.  Mrs. 
Ben  Cravens  has  stated  that  the  women  are 
rushing  the  knitting  work  and  that  a full  sup- 
ply will  be  ready  very  shortly  for  shipment  to 
the  Arkansas. 


Practical  Patriotism 


<<  LORY  is  not  what  we  are  work- 

I ing  for,  it  is  Uncle  Sam,  first,  last 

and  always !” 

This  is  the  message  from  the  Chicago  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  to  the  Comforts 
Committee  in  answer  to  the  ban  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  on  shipment  of  comforts 
to  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
from  the  women  working  with  the  Navy 
League. 

“You  may  be  assured  that  we  will  deliver 
all  we  can  to  our  boys  in  whatever  way  you 
think  most  advisable,  even  if  we  have  to 
send  them  in  the  name  of  ‘Mrs.  Smith,’  ” 
wrote  Mrs.  Eleanor  Robinson  Countiss,  Chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Section,  to  Colonel  Rob- 
ert M.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Navy 
League.  “The  Navy  League  of  Chicago  will 
keep  up  their  hard  work  even  harder  than 
before  the  misunderstanding,  for  we  realize 
more  than  ever  that  broad-minded  workers 
are  the  things  that  are  going  to  help  our 
boys.” 

The  work  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  has  been  tremendous.  This  sec- 
tion, organized  in  January  of  this  year,  has 
not  only  knitted  thousands  of  woolen  gar- 
ments for  the  sailors  and  marines,  but  has 
extended  the  scope  of  its  activities  over  a 
wide  range  of  useful  endeavor. 

With  spacious  headquarters  in  the  Stevens 
Building,  made  possible  through  the  donation 
of  eight  rooms  by  Mr.  Stevens,  owner  of  the 
building,  this  section  has  developed  six  dis- 
tinct departments  of  relief  work  for  the  men 
who  are  defending  the  nation. 

The  Garment  Department,  the  Wool  and 
Knitting  Department,  and  the  Comfort  Kit 
Department  are  devoted  exclusively  to  work 
for  the  sailors  and  marines.  In  addition  a 
Surgical  Dressings  Department  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  preparing  supplies  for  the 
injured  in  France.  Classes  in  Home  Care, 


Home  Dietetics,  and  First  Aid  are  being  regu- 
larly conducted,  and  a large  attendance  of 
interested  women  bespeaks  the  success  of  this 
branch  of  the  section’s  activities. 

A school  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  is  produc- 
ing remarkable  results.  Seventy-five  young 
women  are  enrolled  in  the  school  and  are 
being  rapidly  trained  by  a skilled  instructor 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Wireless  Station  to  take 
the  place  of  men  called  to  the  colors. 

Emergency  Drivers  Corps 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  work  undertaken 
by  the  Chicago  women  which  is  producing 
immediate  valuable  results  is  the  organization 
of  Emergency  Drivers  to  serve  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Navy  League,  and  a department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Several  hundred  women 
are  enrolled  in  this  service  and  a corps  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  drivers  are  on  duty 
every  day.  These  volunteers  furnish  and  drive 
their  own  cars.  A motor  truck,  equipped  by 
the  League,  is  run  by  a volunteer  driver. 
Gasoline  accessories  and  repairs  are  furnished 
by  the  Navy  League  Section. 

A clever  scheme  has  been  carried  out  to 
secure  drivers  for  the  corps.  Some  Navy 
League  member  sees  a skilful  woman  driver 
just  brushing  the  white  traffic  mark  splashed 
across  the  pavement  with  the  front  wheels 
of  a car,  then  stopping  dead  with  an  efficient 
back  spin.  The  fair  driver  is  immediately 
reported  to  headquarters,  classified  as  expert ; 
the  number  of  the  car  secured  and  the  name 
of  its  owner  looked  up.  The  next  morning 
at  breakfast  the  car  owner  finds  such  a letter 
as  the  following  in  his  morning  mail : 

“My  dear  Mr.  Barton : A woman  was 

observed  driving  your  car  through  the  city 
streets  yesterday.  That  the  car  was  yours 
was  ascertained  by  looking  up  the  license  num- 
ber attached.  We  are  wondering  if  you  are 
willing  to  donate  the  services  of  this  car  and 


its  driver  to  the  Emergency  Drivers’  Corps 
of  the  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League 
one  day  in  each  week.  Trusting  this  request 
will  meet  with  your  hearty  approval  and  co- 
operation, we  are, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The  Navy  League.” 

A number  of  women  drivers  are  making 
themselves  proficient  in  the  handling  of  the 
pistol  and  the  rifle  in  addition  to  serving  the 
government.  The  police  rifle  range  is  being 
used  three  times  a week  and  experts  teach  the 
women  the  art  of  gunnery. 

Garment  Department 

This  department  has  furnished  5,347  gar- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  injured  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  France  and  for  the  sailors.  Pajamas, 
convalescent  robes,  socks,  slippers,  handker- 
chiefs, sheets,  pillow  cases,  hospital  shirts  and 
the  like  have  been  shipped  direct  to  the  suffer- 
ing soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

For  the  boys  of  the  Lake  Geneva  contin- 
gent, 120  pairs  of  pajamas  have  been  made 
by  women  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chicago  Woman’s  Section. 

Wool  and  Knitting  Department 

Sweaters,  mufflers,  helmets,  socks,  and  wrist- 
lets to  the  number  of  4,208  have  been  for- 
warded to  keep  the  men  on  the  patrol  boats 
warm  during  the  coming  winter. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames,  370  complete  sets  are  about 
to  be  delivered  to  the  men  on  the  cruiser 
Chicago  through  the  Woman’s  Navy  League 
Section. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Essex,  the  U.  S.  S.  Gopher  and 
other  ships.  Grant  Camp  and  other  training 
stations  have  been  supplied  with  woolen  gar- 
ments. 
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Kit  Department 

“Hussiffs”,  the  nifty  little  sewing  kits  so 
much  desired  by  the  boys  who  have  had  to 
leave  the  ministering  angel  behind  at  home, 
have  been  supplied  to  thousands  of  marines. 

The  men  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Essex  and  Gopher 
and  many  naval  training  camps  have  been 
given  “hussiffs”.  Up  to  September  13th, 
10,572  sewing  kits  had  been  made  and  sent 
to  the  sailors  and  marines  by  patriotic  Chicago 
women. 

Surgical  Dressings  Department 

One  complete  Naval  Base  Hos- 
pital has  been  entirely  equipped 
with  dressings,  muslin,  250  beds 
and  all  other  essentials.  Gauze  and 
muslin  material  sufficient  to  equip 
another  hospital  of  250  beds  was 
shipped  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. 

In  answer  to  an  emergency  call 
from  the  Red  Cross,  2,000  yards  of 
gauze  was  quickly  made  up  into 
dressings  and  compresses  and  de- 
livered to  that  organization. 

A free  wool  deposit  is  maintained 
by  the  Chicago  Section  and  yarn 
is  furnished  to  any  woman  who  will 
knit  for  the  sailors.  The  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  wool  is  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  League,  and 
is  raised  by  benefit  entertainments. 

During  the  summer  season  nearly 
$7,000  was  raised  for  the  purchase 
of  wool  by  two  large  benefits.  The 
Ysaye  Concert  given  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theatre  in  May  brought  in 
over  $5,000.  The  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, at  the  Onwentsia  Golf  Club, 
where  Charles  (“Chick”)  Evans 
played  Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  added 
nearly  $2,000  more  to  the  wool 
fund. 

The  loyalty  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  their  labors  for  the  men  of 
the  fleet  and  in  the  trenches  have 
won  for  the  enthusiastic  and  unsel- 
fish women  of  Chicago  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  officers  of  the 
Navy  League  and  the  deep  appre- 
ciation of  every  sailor  and  marine 
who  has  received  a token  of  their 
work  whether  in  the  shape  of  a 
warm  woolen  jersey  or  a useful  lit- 
tle “hussiff”. 

To  the  thousands  of  other  women 
throughout  the  nation  the  burning 
example  of  love  and  practical  patri- 
otism of  the  Chicago  women  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  earnest 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
boys  and  men  who  are  sacrificing 
money,  education,  and  life  itself  to  defend  our 
country  from  the  rapacity  and  avarice  of  a 
vicious  autocracy. 


the  section,  presided  at  a big  patriotic  mass- 
meeting held  in  Whittington  Park.  Before  the 
celebration  the  men  of  Company  C were  given 
a trolley  ride  by  S.  E.  Dillon,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Public  Utilities  Company. 

Long  Beach,  California. — A gorgeous  ex- 
travaganza, “The  Palace  of  the  Queen,”  was 
staged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Long  Beach 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  for  the  men  at 
the  San  Pedro  Naval  Station.  White  uni- 
forms occupied  one  whole  block  of  the  munici- 


© Underwood  & Underwood 

In  the  biting  cold  of  the  North  Sea  warm  helmets  like  these, 
knitted  by  the  patriotic  women  of  the  country  and  supplied 
to  our  sailors  by  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League, 
will  mean  much  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  our  men 


Hot  Springs, 
League  theatrical 


Arkansas.-— The  Navy 

benefit  given  by  members 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Section  drew  a capacity 
audience.  The  local  entertainers  presented  a 
delightful  extravaganza  of  patriotic  features. 
“The  Navy  Girl”  scored  a tremendous  hit 
with  her  inspiring  illustrated  songs.  The 
money  raised  by  the  benefit  will  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  activities  of  the  Navy 
League. 

A big  “send-off”  was  given  the  men  of  the 
local  National  Guard  Company  by  the  Navy 
League  Branch.  W.  G.  Maurice,  president  of 


pal  Auditorium.  Sailors  acted  as  ushers  for 
the  entertainment  and  the  bands  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  Submarine  force  and  Naval  Re- 
serve station  assisted  with  the  program.  The 
cast  of  one  hundred,  headed  by  Mayor  W.  P. 
Lisenby,  rendered  a fascinating  program,  de- 
picting life  in  a Spanish  Court  in  Pleasure- 
land.  Songs,  dances,  martial  and  patriotic 
music  were  interspersed  with  the  development 
of  the  plot. 

San  Jose,  California. — Mrs.  Randolf 

Huntington,  a prominent  Navy  League  speaker 
of  Los  Angeles,  addressed  the  San  Jose  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Hall  on  the  war  work  of  the  Navy 
League.  The  San  Jose  Section  is  keeping 


offices  open  in  the  Tohy  Building,  where  knit- 
ting instructions  and  wool  for  the  making  of 
articles  for  the  sailors  and  the  men  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  are  furnished 
to  interested  workers. 

Los  Angeles,  California. — A complete 
library — not  a collection  of  worthless  odds  and 
ends  of  books,  but  a library  that  will  compare 
with  the  best— is  being  furnished  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  the  sailors  when  off  duty 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Section  of 
the  Navy  League.  Thousands  of 
volumes  of  valuable  books  have 
poured  into  the  Navy  League  head- 
quarters in  the  Wilcox  Building  in 
response  to  an  appeal  sent  out  for 
amusement  for  the  embryo  sailois 
and  marines  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Miss  Harriet  J.  Dodson,  a yeo- 
man of  the  Navy,  is  engaged  with 
a corps  of  assistants  in  listing  and 
cross-indexing  the  books.  The  books 
are  to  be  catalogued  and  circulated 
as  from  a regular  library  by  a yeo- 
man in  the  harbor. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  this 
profitable  diversion  to  the  training 
station  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Navy 
League  has  contributed  a phono- 
graph, a handsome  Victrola,  and 
three  dozen  records. 


Jacksonville,  Florida. — A com- 
bination card  and  knitting  party 
was  given  by  the  Jacksonville  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Delfair  Stockton  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sailors  and 
marines.  Tables  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders,  and  those  who  did 
not  play  cards  were  given  shady 
nooks  in  which  to  knit.  This  was 
the  first  entertainment  given  by  the 
women  of  the  Jacksonville  Navy 
League  Section  and  its  success 
shows  that  the  women  of  the  city 
are  patriotically  interested  in  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  of  the  men 
in  America’s  first  line  of  defense. 

Giving  a smoke  to  the  marines 
in  the  trenches  and  the  sailors  on 
deck  is  the  way  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Navy  League  who 
cannot  knit  are  doing  their  bit. 
That  the  men  of  the  line  appreciate 
this  token  of  appreciation  from  the 
“folks  back  home”  is  shown  by  a 
letter  received  from  a seaman. 

“There  are  times,”  this  young 
fellow  wrote,  “when  a cigarette  or 
a pipe  will  soothe  a man  s nerves 
and  brace  him  up  as  nothing 
else  will,  especially  after  hours 
under  all  conditions  of  weather. 
“We  are  always  indebted  to  the  women  of 
Florida  for  all  they  have  done  for  us  since 
the  declaration  of  war  and  if  they’ll  remember 
us  with  cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco, 
we’ll  fight  the  better  for  a smoke  now  and 
then.” 

A men’s  branch  of  the  Navy  League  ot 
the  United  States  was  formed  in  Jacksonville 
at  a gathering  of  men  at  the  Seamen’s  Insti- 
tute. The  movement  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  seafaring  men,  both  naval  and  merchant, 
who  enter  this  port.  Rev.  J.  T.  Boone  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  League  and  its  desire 
to  cooperate  with  seamen. 

After  a delightful  social  entertainment  a 
business  meeting  was  held  and  the  following 
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Underwood  & Underwood 

The  Comforts  Committee  booth  in  the  corridor  of  the  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  has  attracted  much  attention  and  proved  a valuable  feature  of  the 


committee’s  work. 


temporary  officers  elected : Captain  A.  R.  Mil- 

ler, Chairman ; C.  P.  Dambocher,  Secretary ; 
E.  Vanderpoel,  Treasurer;  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Boone,  Chaplain. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — For  the  hundreds 
of  young  fellows  who  were  recruited  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Navy  League,  the  Brooklyn  Section  of 
the  Navy  League  is  going  to  build  an  attrac- 
tive and  commodious  club  house.  The  raw 
youths  who  come  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  the  wheat  fields  of  Iowa  and  the  Middle 
West  and  all  the  way  to  the  Golden  Gate,  get 
lonesome  far  away  from  home  and  friends. 
To  amuse  these  men  the  Brooklyn  Section  has 
provided  theater  parties,  trolley  rides  and  other 
amusements. 

Plans  for  the  new  club  house  have  not  yet 
been  completely  worked  out,  but  it  is  definitely 
decided  to  establish  a permanent  club  house 
for  the  sailors  in  the  Navy  Yard  district. 

San  Pedro,  California. — The  Junior  Navy 
League  continues  its  splendid  work  for  the 
sailors  by  combining  labor  with  pleasure.  The 
San  Pedro  Juniors  were  entertained  by  Miss 
Florence  Koontz  with  an  enjoyable  knitting 
party.  Dainty  refreshments  were  served  after 
the  afternoon  had  been  spent  knitting.  At  a 
business  session  of  the  Junior  Navy  League 
Miss  Helen  Berrey  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  entertainments  committee,  to  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Thelma  Pettus. 

Denvf.r,  Colorado. — Large  quantities  of 
smokes  for  the  sailors  and  marines  were  se- 
cured by  the  Denver  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  in  its  “Sacrifice  Day”  campaign  held 
on  August  16th.  Chic  young  ladies  waited 
outside  the  doors  of  the  leading  cigar  stores 


to  ask  each  smoker  to  split  fifty-fifty  his  lux- 
uries with  the  brave  lads  who  are  serving  at 
the  front.  The  girls  were  divided  into 
“patrols”  with  a “captain”  or  “commander” 
in  charge  of  each  group.  The  members  of 
“Teddy’s  Band”,  thr  Junior  branch  of  the 
Navy  League,  were  the  “mates”  who  did  most 
of  the  actual  soliciting.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Babbitt 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  “Sacrifice 
Day”  and  through  her  efforts  the  men  of  the 
fleet  will  enjoy  many  a pleasant  pipe  dream. 

Shields,  Pennsylvania.  — The  Sewickley 
Valley  Section  of  the  Navy.  League  has  com- 
pleted and  forwarded  1,051  comfort  garments 
for  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  the  United  States 
Marines.  This  section,  organized  on  May  7th, 
has  enrolled  a membership  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  enthusiastic  women.  Sacrificing  sum- 
mer vacations,  this  little  band  of  patriots  have 
done  splendid  work  for  the  men  at  the  front. 

Officers  of  the  Sewickley  Valley  Section  are : 
Mrs.  James  B.  Oliver,  President;  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Starr,  Vice-president;  Mrs.  Wallis  J.  Tener, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rohrbacher,  Treasurer. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Navy  League  has 
not  confined  its  efforts  strictly  to  patriotic 
work  for  the  sailors.  Comforts  are  being  sent 
to  the  soldiers,  ambulance  drivers,  and  hospit- 
als where  they  will  carry  cheer  to  the  suffering 
as  well.  A consignment  of  St.  Nicholas  maga- 
zines was  recently  sent  to  the  Providence  Hos- 
pital at  Washington  for  the  invalid  children. 

In  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  child- 
ren for  this  timely  gift,  Sister  M.  Birchmans 
of  the  Hospital  wrote  the  Comforts  Commit- 
tee : 

“The  St.  Nicholas  magazines  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Children’s  Ward  and  are 
welcomed  not  only  by  the  ones  able  to  read 


but  also  by  the  little  ones  who  love  to  look 
at  the  pictures.  Please  accept  their  thanks  and 
mine. 

“Very  sincerely, 

“Sister  M.  Birchmans.” 

Detroit,  Michigan. — The  Detroit  Stove 
Works  is  practically  demonstrating  its  patri- 
otism by  exhibiting  recruiting  posters  in  five 
of  its  display  sections.  In  one  of  these  dis- 
play windows  a recruiting  poster  is  set  off 
with  American  colors  in  the  background.  A 
rapid-fire  machine  gun  and  a Whitehead  tor- 
pedo grimly  demand  the  attention  of  young 
America  to  the  great  task  that  lies  before 
them  “over  there”  and  emphasizes  the  impera- 
tive need  for  everyone  to  do  his  part. 

Knitting  with  “Confederate  Needles” 

Stockbridge,  Georgia. — Younger  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  women  throughout 
the  country  should  find  inspiration  in  the 
patrotic  labor  of  Mrs.  H.  V.  S.  Hawkins, 
president  of  the  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter.  She 
was  a real  daughter  of  the  Confederacy  and 
is  now  a daughter  of  Uncle  Sam,  doing  her 
“bit  by  knitting  for  the  sailors  and  marines 
with  a pair  of  knitting  needles  she  used  to 
make  garments  for  the  “Boys  in  Gray”  back 
in  the  Sixties. 

Mrs.  Hawkins’  report  to  headquarters  reads 
as  follows : 

I am  knitting  with  the  same  needles  I used 
in  the  Sixties.  I am  seventy-one  years  old. 

“Our  Chapter  has  gone  to  work  on  an  equip- 
ment for  one  patient  and  will  be  ready  to 
report  in  time  for  the  Convention  in  October 
at  Columbus. 

“Wishing  every  Chapter  would  do  something, 
I am, 

“Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  “Harriet  Hawkins.” 

Bluffton,  Iowa. — “Tag  Day”  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sailors  and  marines  netted  over  $100 
to  the  members  of  the  Navy  League  Section. 
Under  the  direction  of  “Captain”  Irene  Cook, 
twenty-five  patriotic  young  ladies  of  Bluffton 
conducted  an  intensive  tag  sale  at  the  Thurs- 
day evening  band  concert.  The  money  raised 
will  be  used  to  replenish  the  free  wool  fund 
and  supply  other  comforts  to  the  nation’s  de- 
fenders in  France  and  on  the  patrol  boats  in 
the  submarine  zone. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Shipments  of  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  being  regularly 
received  at  Navy  headquarters  from  the  In- 
dianapolis Section.  At  the  local  headquarters 
in  the  Monument  Building,  a Book  and  Maga- 
zine Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Albert  Rabb,  is  collecting  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  reading  matter  for  the  sailors.  Assist- 
ing Mrs.  Rabb  on  this  committee  are  Mrs. 
Joseph  Taggart,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  McWhinney  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Wheeler. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  Des  Moines  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  will  establish  an 
information  booth  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
Grounds.  The  booth  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Clyde  Brenton,  and  will  distribute  information 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  and  will  furnish  directions  for 
knitting  garments.  The  booth  will  also  serve 
as  a first  aid  bureau  to  visitors  at  the  Fair. 
It  will  be  situated  in  the  Women’s  and  Chil- 
dren’s Building  in  the  center  of  activities  of 
the  Fair. 
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Kansas  City,  Missouri. — The  entire  re- 
ceipts of  “Old  Glory  Week”,  the  big  patriotic 
celebration  of  Kansas  City,  will  be  turned  over 
to  charitable  organizations.  The  Navy  League 
will  share  largely  in  the  funds  realized  and  will 
take  a prominent  part  in  the  patriotic  extrava- 
ganza. 

The  Wyandotte  County  Navy  League  Sec- 
tion has  increased  its  enrollment  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  members;  from  two  to  seven 
new  members  are  being  added  each  day. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — The  handker- 
chief and  autograph  presented  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  the  Point  Breeze  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  was  auctioned  for  $24  at  the 
bazaar  and  musicale  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sailors  and  marines.  The  money  raised  by 
this  entertainment  of  the  Point  Breeze  Section 
will  be  used  to  establish  a “free  wool  fund” 
to  supply  yarn  to  those  women  of  the  section 
who  will  begin  knitting  for  the  men  in  the 
navy  and  marine  corps. 

Berea,  Kentucky. — The  girls  of  Berea  have 
organized  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Navy 
League  to  be  a part  of  the  Women’s  Section. 
Separate  officers  for  the  auxiliary  have  been 
elected  and  meetings  are  held  regularly  at 
which  the  girls  knit  and  sew  for  the  sailors. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  with  Miss  Neva 
Chrisman. 

New  York  City. — The  Woman’s  Section  of 
the  Navy  League  is  rapidly  increasing  its  activ- 
ities for  the  men  in  America’s  first  line  of 
defense.  In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  knit- 
ting of  woolen  garments,  the  women  are  pre- 
paring “Good  Cheer”  or  “Christmas  Gift” 
bags  to  send  to  the  marines  in  the  French 
trenches  and  the  sailors  on  duty  in  the  patrol 
zone. 

Gift  bags  contain  from  five  to  ten  articles. 
A long  list  of  acceptable  articles  to  the  men 
gives  the  donor  an  opportunity  to  have  a wide 
range  of  selection.  Stationery,  stamped  envel- 
opes, pens  and  penholders,  fountain  pen,  indeli- 
ble pencil,  pocket  knife,  tooth  brush  and  paste, 
safety  razor,  shaving  soap,  metal  mirror,  coin 
belt,  coin  purse,  military  brushes,  pocket  comb, 
wrist  watch,  handkerchiefs  (khaki  colored  for 
soldiers  and  marines),  beef  boullion  cubes, 
malted  milk  tablets,  dominoes,  checkers  and 
other  games,  pocket  editions  of  books,  New 


Testament,  folding  drinking  cups  (nickel  or 
aluminum),  are  among  the  things  which  are 
needed  in  the  bags. 

The  New  York  Section  has  raised  several 
hundred  dollars  by  subscription  which  will  be 
used  to  erect  and  operate  a club  for  the  sail- 
ors. The  name  will  be  “The  Navy  Club.” 

Of  the  one  hundred  women  who  attended 
the  Woman’s  Camp  and  Barracks  at  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  during  the  summer  term,  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  are  making  practical  use  of 
the  knowledge  they  obtained  by  working  on 
farms  or  operating  small  farms  of  their  own. 
Applications  are  now  being  received  at  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  Navy  League,  6 East 
Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City,  for  enroll- 
ment for  the  fall  course  of  study.  The  camp 
is  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy  League 
and  no  charges  for  tuition  are  made.  Students 
are  required  to  furnish  khaki  uniforms  or 
overalls  and  pay  a minimum  charge  of  $25  a 
month  for  room  and  board  in  the  barracks. 

A school  to  teach  women  to  become  car 
conductors  and  telegraph  operators  is  soon  to 
be  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
York  Section. 

Port  Huron,  Michigan. — The  Duncan  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  gave  a delightful 
military  bridge  party  which  netted  a large 
sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  wool 
to  be  knitted  into  garments  for  the  sailors  on 
the  battleship  Michigan.  A nominal  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  was  assessed  each  player. 

Nearly  all  Port  Huron  grandmothers  at- 
tended the  large,  old-fashioned  “knitting  bee” 
given  by  the  Duncan  Section  of  the  Navy 
League.  This  was  the  time  when  grandmoth- 
ers, no  matter  how  old  they  were,  reigned 
supreme  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  to  the 
younger  ladies  of  Port  Huron.  Donald  B. 
Duncan  of  the  U.S.S.  Oklahoma,  for  whom 
the  Section  was  named,  was  at  the  “bee,” 
and  told  the  ladies  what  was  needed  by  the 
men  aboard  ship.  A number  of  attractive 
knitting  bags  were  sold  at  fifty  cents  apiece 
to  purchase  additional  yarn. 

To  augment  the  free  wool  fund  and  raise 
money  for  the  many  activities  of  the  Navy 
League,  the  young  lady  members  of  the  Junior 
Patriots  have  been  selling  copies  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  in  order  to  do  their 
“bit”  for  the  nation’s  first  defenders  on  the 
seas  and  in  the  trenches. 


Oak  Park,  Illinois. — K-E-S-E  Day  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  proved  a memorable  event 
of  the  motion  picture  exhibitors’  gathering, 
both  for  the  “movie”  stars  and  for  the  Navy 
League  Fund.  More  than  a hundred  pretty 
Essanay  actresses  did  “mermaid”  stunts,  hold- 
ing a review  of  aquatic  sports,  including  tub 
races  and  diving  and  swimming  races.  While 
the  Marine  Band  from  the  naval  station  at 
Lake  Bluff  played  martial  airs,  the  Essanay 
troop  passed  down  the  beach  in  military  pa- 
rade. Bryant  Washburn,  Marguerite  Clayton, 
Virginia  Valli,  and  Taylor  Holmes  led  the 
review,  followed  by  the  Essanay  girls,  march- 
ing two  abreast  in  bathing  costumes.  The 
receipts  of  the  water  fete,  at  the  request  of 
George  K.  Spoor,  president  of  the  Essanay 
Company,  went  to  swell  the  Navy  League  Fund 
to  supply  comforts  to  the  sailors  and  marines. 

Riverside,  California. — The  Riverside  Pre- 
paredness Section’s  headquarters  are  in  the 
beautiful  twelve  room  home  of  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Woodill.  Mrs.  Woodill  presented  her  home 
for  the  use  of  the  Comforts  Committee  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Sweet  is  chairman  of  the  River- 
side Section,  which,  in  response  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Navy  League  for  “housewives”,  sent  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  useful  little 
sewing  kits.  These  kits  represent  an  outlay 
of  nearly  $120. 

Over  two  hundred  women  of  Riverside, 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Section,  are  knitting,  making  sewing  kits 
and  attending  classes  in  First  Aid  and  Home 
Dietetics. 

Elmwood,  Richmond,  Kentucky. — The 
report  from  the  Elmwood  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  has  been  received  at  Navy  League 
headquarters  and  a grade  of  “perfect”  given 
this  unit.  Assigned  to  the  task  of  outfitting 
submarine  chaser  Number  7,  the  Elmwood 
women  industriously  engaged  in  knitting.  To- 
day the  completion  of  the  first  assignment  is 
recorded.  This  Section  has  raised  over  $100 
for  the  purchase  of  wool  and  has  completed 
nineteen  complete  comfort  sets  and  a number 
of  additional  garments.  In  response  to  their 
request  for  more  knitting,  another  small  boat 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Elmwood  Section. 


New  Books  of  Interest 

By  George  H.  Peet 


International  Realities.  By  Philip  Marshall 
Brown,  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Princeton  University.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1.40  net. 

Professor  Brown  like  many  others  realizes 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a thorough  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations  in  accordance  with 
the  big  facts  of  international  life.  He  sees  that 
international  law  has  been  badly  discredited  of 
late  and  contains  much  that  is  spurious.  In 
the  book  under  review  he  sets  himself  the  task 
of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  fundamental 
values  in  international  relations.  Professor 
Brown’s  method  has  been  to  select  certain  of 
the  large  problems  of  international  relations 
and  treat  them  as  separate  topics  illustrating 
and  elucidating  some  of  the  basic  principles  of 
international  law.  However,  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  do  much  more  than  call  attention 


to  and  emphasize  the  nature  of  these  great 
international  realities. 

The  English-Speaking  People:  Their  Fu- 
ture Relations  and  Joint  Interna- 
tional Obligations.  By  George  Louis 
Beer.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

At  this  time  when  the  English-speaking  world 
is  solidly  united  in  the  fight  for  democracy  it  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded  of  the  efforts  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  promote  a 
clearer  understanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  our  own  country.  In  this  new  book  of  Mr. 
Beer’s  he  tells  how,  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  Earl  Grey  said  in  London  to 
John  Hay:  “Why  do  not  the  United  States 

borrow  our  navy  to  make  a quick  job  of  Cuba? 
They  could  return  us  the  favour  another  time.” 
Incidentally  our  own  navy  was  quite  good 


enough  to  undertake  the  quick  job,  but  the  story 
is  just  as  good  nevertheless.  Again,  on  the 
same  day,  Joseph  Chamberlain  told  Hay  that 
he  was  extremely  desirous  of  a close  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  John  Hay  told  Presi- 
dent McKinley  that  Chamberlain  said : “Shoul- 
der to  shoulder  we  could  command  peace  the 
world  over.” 

Mr.  Beer  discusses  the  question  of  closer  re- 
lations between  English-speaking  peoples;  he 
dissects  the  present  international  system  and 
considers  the  problem  of  future  peace.  He  as- 
serts that  our  security  is  contingent,  in  the 
main,  upon  sea  power  and  that  our  dependence 
upon  our  fleet  is  increasing  year  by  year  as 
foreign  commerce  is  playing  a larger  part  in  the 
national  economy.  Admiral  Fiske’s  contention 
that  in  order  to  have  an  effective  naval  defense 
“We  must  have  on  each  ocean  a fleet  as  strong 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA  FROM 
AMERICAN  MATERIALS 

SHAPLEY’S 

Black  Marine  Glue 

Used  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  other  yards 

SIEMON  & ELTING,  Sole  Makers 
93  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


as  that  of  any  nation  on  that  ocean  against 
whose  wishes  we  may  have  to  enforce  a policy 
is  approvingly  quoted. 

The  lesson  drawn  from  an  interesting  and 
careful  study  of  past  and  present  conditions 
is  that  a democratic,  cooperative  alliance  of 
English-speaking  peoples  the  world  over  is  not 
only  essential  to  their  own  security  but  to  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Great  Britain’s  Part  : Observations  of  an 
American  Visitor  to  the  British  Army 
in  France  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Third  Year  of  the  War.  By  Paul  D. 
Cravath.  D.  Appleton  & Company,  $1.00 
net. 

The  observations  of  a man  like  Paul  D. 
Cravath  are  always  welcome.  Originally  pre- 
pared for  the  New  York  Times , in  which  they 
were  first  published,  they  have  been  collected 
and  printed  in  an  attractive  volume.  They 
are  well  worth  preserving,  for  they  are  more 
interesting  to  the  average  reader  than  most  of 
the  matter  sent  from  the  front  by  some  of  the 
so-called  “War  Correspondents.”  What  Mr. 
Cravath  saw  and  wrote  about  will  do  much 
toward  removing  the  misapprehension  that  ex- 
ists among  some  Americans  as  to  England’s 
part  in  the  war.  One  touch  in  the  book  is 
worth  recording  here  to  show  the  spirit  ani- 
mating the  British  soldiers.  Mr.  Cravath  says: 

“Once  in  a British  hospital,  I noticed  a 
young  Tommy  in  tears.  I was  told  that  he  had 
just  arrived  from  the  front  severely  wounded. 
His  face  was  pale  and  drawn.  I said  to  myself 
‘Here  at  last  is  a wounded  man  who  has  broken 
down  under  the  strain.’  But  when  the  nurse 
spoke  to  him  on  the  assumption  that  his  wounds 
were  the  cause  of  his  tears  he  said  showing 
plainly  that  his  feelings  were  hurt:  ‘It  isn’t 
the  wounds  that  trouble  me.  I was  just  think- 
ing of  my  hard  luck.  The  Huns  got  me  the 
first  day  I was  in  the  trenches  before  I had  had 
a chance  to  get  any  of  them.’  ” 


Telephone  4840  Broad 

The  J.  H.  CURTISS 
Company^ 

(Incorporated) 

Marine 

Plumbing  south  street 

Supplies  £ NEW  YORK 


HOPPE’S 

Nitro  Powder  Solvent  No.  9 

Trade  Mark  Registered 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  (Spring- 
field)  Rifles  and  Fire  Arms  of  all 
kinds.  It  will  remove  and  Prevent 
Rust  in  any  Climate.  Universally  en- 
dorsed by  Rifle,  Pistol  and  Shot  Gun 
men  throughout  the  world.  It  will 
neutralize  all  acid  residue  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  prevent  corroding. 
Used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  rifle 
teams  in  the  National  Matches  since 
1904.  Authorized  in  the  Small  Arms 
Firing  Regulations.  No  rifleman  or 
Quartermaster's  Department  should  be 
without  it. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers,  Post  exchanges  and 
ship  stores. 


FRANK  A.  HOPPE 


807  W.  Montgomery  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Tech- 
nical Schools  and  all  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

This  school  offers  all  that  experience,  ob- 
servation and  money  can  give  in  location, 
building  construction  and  methods  of  life 
and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tui- 
tion, uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses, 
including  pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accom- 
modations for  20  additional  students  in 
January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


Join  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States 


DUES: 


Annual  member  S3. 00  annually 

Contributing  member  5.00  annually 

Life  member  50.00  one  payment 

Founder  100.00  one  payment 


Apply  to  National  Headquarters 


Navy  League  of  U.  S. 

1201  Sixteenth  St. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Americanism;  What  It  Is.  By  David  Jayne 

Hill,  LL.D.  D.  Appleton  & Company. 

$1.25  net. 

Dr.  Hill,  the  one-time  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, surely  is  qualified  to  treat  the  subject  ol 
Americanism.  There  is  no  more  sterling  Ameri- 
can than  Dr.  Hill  and  his  experience  as  a 
diplomat  coupled  with  his  learning  and  ability 
as  a writer  makes  such  a volume  noteworthy. 

Dr.  Hill,  by  a method  of  exclusion,  determines 
as  clearly  as  possible  what  is  most  original 
and  distinctive  in  American  political  concep- 
tions and  most  characteristic  of  the  American 
people.  We  will  all  agree  with  him  that 
Americanism,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  a matter 
of  race,  nor  geography.  Yet  not  every  man, 
who  lives  in  the  United  States  or  has  been 
born  here,  can  be  classed  as  an  American  in 
the  sense  which  attaches  to  that  word.  As  Dr. 
Hill  says,  “We  feel  that  we  are  not  misusing 
language  when  we  say  of  a man  who  enter- 
tains certain  ideas  and  sentiments  that  he  is 
un-American.” 

Dr.  Hill  believes  we  have  developed  a new 
estimate  of  human  values,  and  that  this  has 
led  to  a new  understanding  of  life.  It  has  be- 
come difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  the  course 
of  events  in  Europe  and  it  is  impossible  for 
Europe  to  understand  us.  We  have,  especially 
of  late,  imported  many  isolated  European  ideas 
into  our  country,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  fit 
into  our  system  of  things  and  it  is  because  our 
fundamental  principles  are  different.  Our 
Americanism  is  a positive,  constructive  force. 
It  starts  with  the  idea  that  the  human  indi- 
vidual has  an  intrinsic  value.  It  holds  that  he 
has  an  inherent  right  to  bring  to  fruition  all 
his  native  powers,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts.  His  real  value  lies  not  in  what  he  has 
but  in  what  he  is  and  may  become;  and  he 
may  become  anything  his  capacities  and  his 
achievements  may  enable  him  to  be. 

Dr.  Hill  thinks  the  latest,  if  not  the  prevail- 


ing, fashion  of  thought  is,  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  individual — of  his  rights,  of  his  capaci- 
ties and  of  his  responsibilities.  The  contem- 
porary reaction  against  Americanism  erroneous- 
ly assumes  that  individualism  is  egoism.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
our  duty  to  respect  the  other  man’s  rights.  And 
this,  Dr.  Hill  says,  is  the  essence  of  American- 
ism as  revealed  in  the  history  of  its  origin. 

The  primary  obligation  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  wherever  they  may 
be  in  the  innocent  pursuit  of  their  legitimate 
business.  This  duty,  Dr.  Hill  maintains,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  American  Democracy. 

Our  first  line  of  national  defense  Dr.  Hill 
says,  is  not  our  Navy,  but  our  diplomacy,  for 
diplomacy  is  to  a nation  what  the  senses  are 
to  the  human  body.  It  is  its  function  to  warn 
the  government  of  the  impending  dangers,  and 
to  enable  it  to  perceive  how  to  meet  them.  He 
believes  the  American  people  will  demand  a 
body  of  trained  citizen-defenders  of  their  coun- 
try, thoroughly  permeated  with  its  spirit  and 
ideas,  and  devoted  to  carrying  out  its  pacific 
policies.  This  signifies  that,  in  addition  to  a 
national  policy  and  an  organized  force,  prepara- 
tion must  be  made  for  the  education  of  the 
citizen-soldier  in  the  meaning  and  duties  of 
citizenship.  Such  education  must  be  of  the 
mind,  the  body,  the  will  and  the  character.  It 
should  include  the  manual  of  arms  and  the 
discipline  of  the  camp. 

This  is  a very  valuable  work  especially  perti- 
nent to  the  times. 
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“Fleet  of  Destroyers  Showing  Flagship  Flying  Colors — Electrose  Equipped.” 


Medal  and 
Diploma  received 
at  World’s 
Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago, 

1893 

lLECTROSE”  Insulators  are  standard  with 


I.U.5.PAT.0FF.  fliFOBOCM  COUHIRIES. 

INSULATION 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

Louis  Steinberger's  Patents 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  and  ARMY 

and  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  and  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

"‘ELECTROSE’’  is  made  up  in  a number  of  grades  for  various  requirements,  each 
grade  possessing  special  characteristics. 

“ELECTROSE”  INSULATORS— BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  HIGH  FREQUENCY 
CURRENTS,  POWER  AND  TRANSMISSION  CIRCUITS. 


Medal  and 
Diploma  received 
at  World’s  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


60-82  Washington  Street 
66-76  Front  Street 
27-37  York  Street 
1-23  Flint  Street 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  AMERICA 


The  highest  developments  in  boat  building — Elco  Cruisers 
the  Elco  Cruisette  and  swift  Elco  Expresses. 

Established  models  which,  year  by  year,  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  and  improved  until  ELCO  represents  the 
final  word  in  beauty,  reliability  and  seaworthiness. 
Standardization  of  such  a high  degree  of  effectiveness  that 


550  Elco  Submarine  Chasers  were  built  and  turned  over 
for  service  in  488  working  days. 

— a tribute  to  the  remarkable  development  of  Elco  efficiency. 
The  name  Elco  on  a boat  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
hall  mark  on  silver.  Note  the  high  prices 
that  Elco  boats  bring  on  resale. 


New  York  Office 
13  Pine  Street 


Main  Office  and  Works 

The  ELCO  COMPANY,  1 83  Avenue  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

27  minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  St.  Ferries,  New  York.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  to  West  8th  St.,  Dayonne.  T elephone  470  Bayonne 


Burnell  Poole  One  of  the  new  motor  patrol  boats  built  for  the  Navy 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  1918  DUESENBERG  MARINE  ENGINES 

The  Duesenberg  1918  Models  are  an  evolution  of  the  Uuesenberg  Engines  of  previous  years.  The  basic 
design  remains  the  same.  The  dominating  features  that  have  made  Duesenberg  Engines  the  highly  efficient 
big  motors  they  are  today  are  retained  in  their  entirety.  Refinements  have  been  made  here  and  there. 
The  new  engines  are  quieter,  better  looking,  more  dependable,  if  that  be  possible.  Increased  production, 
highly  specialized  manufacturing  methods,  all  tend  to  improve  the  engines.  The  use  of  special  metals 
and  alloys  increases  their  durability. 

A remarkable  book  has  been  prepared  in  which  these  engines  are  illustrated  and  described  in  detail.  In 
this  book  has  been  collected  all  the  necessary  details  pertaining  to  these  motors,  yet  this  data  is  displayed 
in  an  easily  readable  manner.  This  book  is  not  a catalog,  does  not  read  like  one,  look  like  one  or  pretend 
to  be  one.  In  it  you  will  find  page  after  page  of  beautiful  boat  pictures  illustrating  the  spectacular, 
successful  boats  of  the  season.  These  boats  represent  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  beauty,  luxury  and 
efficiency.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  look  at  them. 

The  book  itself  is  a work  of  art,  elaborately  illustrated  and  decorated.  Probably  the  most  beautiful  piece 
of  printed  art  of  the  year.  It  is  an  art  gallery  of  the  best  boats,  the  fastest  boats,  the  most  luxurious 
boats.  You  will  retain  it  for  its  beauty,  for  its  uniqueness,  for  the  valuable  information  it  contains. 

This  book  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  request.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
ducing such  a book  it  is  necessary  that  all  requests  be  accompanied  by  a remittance  of 
One  Dollar  unless  the  request  be  written  on  the  stationery  of  a rated  firm  or  individual. 

DUESENBERG  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  120  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SILENT  VALVE-DRIGG'S 

MARINE  ENGINE 


This  engine  incorporates  a silent  and  thoroughly  efficient 
rotary  valve  that  is  always  gas-tight  and  can  never  stick. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  It  fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  valve  and  engine. 
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Old  Naval  Prints! 

A Scarce  and  Unusual  Collection  of 

24  Prints  in  Colors 

Reproduced 
from 

Paintings 

by 

Fred  S. 
Cozzens 

Size 

1034x1434 

On  Heavy 
White 
Plate  Paper 


We  have  secured  the  remainder  of  these  beautiful  prints,  a 
limited  number.  Printed  in  1893  and  then  sold  for  $15.00 
per  set,  these  pictures  were  stored  away  in  a New  England 
loft  for  twenty-three  years,  until  we  unearthed  them.  They 
are  faithful  reproductions  of  the  original  water-color  paint- 
ings by  Fred  S.  Cozzens.  When  framed  under  glass,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  genuine  water  colors. 

They  are  worthy  of  a place  on  the  walls  of  any  library,  home,  club  or 
private  office.  The  development  of  our  navy  is  depicted  in  the  various 
types  of  ships  from  Revolutionary  days  to  the  creation  of  the  new  navy, 
the  famous  White  Squadron,  the  best  in  the  world  in  its  day. 

Among  a few  of  the  prints  may  be  mentioned  the  historic  Constitution, 
the  famous  Kearsarge,  the  Hartford,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Enterprise,  Hornet,  Constellation,  Portsmouth,  Vesuvius, 
Miantonomoh,  Maine,  Puritan,  Oregon,  and  the  ram  Katahdin. 

Until  our  stock  is  exhausted  we  will  mail 
to  any  address,  securely  boxed,  and  so 
protected  in  flat  form  as  to  insure  against 
any  possible  damage  in  transit,  a complete 
set  of  twenty-four  subjects  on  receipt  of 
the  wonderfully  low  price  of 

National  Military  Publishing  Co,,  1919  Broadway,  New  York 


Only 

$1.50  Prepaid 
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Buyers  of  WHITLOCK 
MANILA  Rope  invariably 
get  what  they  have  a right  to 
expect — rope  of  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  excellence — containing 
only  high  grade  Manila  fibre,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  good  lubricant 
— unexcelled  in  strength,  durability 
and  yardage. 

WHITLOCK  MANILA  is  made 
with  particular  care  for  the  severe 
requirements  of  Marine  use. 

We  invite  your  inquiry  for  printed 
matter  and  further  particulars 

DEPARTMENT  G 

Whitlock  Cordage  (jpmpany 

46  South  Street 
New  York 


RADIUM  LUMINOUS 
MATERIAL 

SHINES  IN  THE  DARK 


SELF-LUMINOUS 
REQUIRES  NO 
MAINTENANCE  OVER 
A PERIOD  OF 
YEARS 


INNUMERABLE  USES 
IN  ITS  ORIGINAL 
POWDERED  FORM 
OR  APPLIED  WITH 
ADHESIVE 


A SAFETY  DEVICE  FOR  WAR 


ON 


MACHINE  GUN,  PISTOL  AND  RIFLE  SIGHTS; 
RANGE  SCALES;  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES; 
WIRELESS  APPARATUS;  NAVIGATING  IN- 
STRUMENTS OF  ALL  FLYING  AND  SAILING 
CRAFT;  DECK  CLOCKS;  WRIST,  STOP  AND 
POCKET  WATCHES;  SIGNALS;  PLOTTING 
BOARDS;  ETC. 


Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 


FIFTY 

FIVE 

LIBERTY 

STREET 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


The  Real  Life  Preserver 

the  Ever -Warm  Safety-Suit 

YOU  CAN’T  DROWN!  YOU  CAN’T  CHILL! 


Simply  Step  Into 
It. 


the  Locking 
Levers. 


It  is  a one-piece 
garment,  complete-  Turn 
ly  enveloping  the 
body;  can  be 
slipped  into  in  less  than  a minute.  It  supports  the  wearer  for 
an  indefinite  period,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  body  warm, 
dry  and  comfortable. 

The  suits  are  being  supplied  to  passengers  on  the  large 
transatlantic  steamships,  private  yachts,  the  War  Relief  Com- 
mission, Patrol  Squadron  boats,  and  Hospital  Units  leaving 
for  the  war  fields. 


Every  one  con- 
templating travel- 
ing on  water, 
whether  ocean, 
river  or  lake, 
should  be  provided 
with  this,  the  real 
life  insurance  pol- 
icy, which  protects 
the  wearer  from 
exposure  and  saves 
from  drowning. 
This  suit  should 
be  considered  the 
most  indispensable 
article  in  your  en- 
tire outfit. 


Send  for  Booklet,  Price  List  and  Order  Guide. 


LIFE  PRESERVER  SUIT  CO.,  Inc. 

( Sole  Agents  for  United  States,  Canada  and  Foreign  Countries.) 

Suite  805-6-7  11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Bowling  Green  8764 


Our  marines  have  been  doing  their  part  to  make  the  Caribbean,  at  least,  safe  for  democracy,  and  our  flag  now  flies 
over  Fortaleza  San  Luis,  the  citadel  of  Santiago,  San  Domingo 
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EDITORIAL 


Free  Speech  and  War 

BETWEEN  FREE  SPEECH  as  exercised  in  criticism  of 
government  during  peace  times  and  free  speech  as 
exercised  in  criticism  of  government  during  war  times,  there 
is  an  important  difference.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
difference  between  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  under  orderly 
government  and  the  license  of  unrestrained  personal  conduct 
in  a state  of  anarchy,  or  more  aptly  to  the  difference  between 
the  exercise  of  personal  rights  under  conditions  of  civil 
quietude  and  the  exercise  of  personal  rights  under  martial 
law  in  times  of  riot. 

Freedom  is  nowhere  absolute  and  unqualified.  Even  in  peace 
it  is  relative  and  limited;  always  it  is  restricted  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  freedom  of  others.  A man  must  drive  to  the 
right  on  the  highway  though  it  might  be  more  convenient 
for  him  to  go  to  the  left.  A man  may  not  speak  loudly  in 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  though  he  be  moved  to  shout 
for  joy;  he  may  not  accost  a woman  on  the  street  though  he 
be  tempted  to  exclaim  upon  her  beauty. 

We  are  at  war — whether  wisely  or  unwisely  is  now  de- 
batable only  within  narrow  limits  and  with  strict  regard 
to  the  military  rule  of  obedience  to  constituted  authority.  A 
soldier  may  not  oppose  the  execution  of  the  command  of  his 
officer  without  being  guilty  of  mutiny;  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances he  may  advise  his  officer  or  register  his  dissent, 
but  when  the  officer  has  given  the  command  the  soldier  must 
obey.  In  a sense  all  citizens  in  a time  of  war  become  subject 
to  the  necessary  rules  of  military  authority.  I his  is  not  to 
say  that  citizens  may  not  criticise  their  civil  officers  or  their 
military  officers;  it  is  not  to  say  that  the  expediency  of  matters 
of  legislation  and  acts  of  administration  may  not  be  debated 
with  "full  freedom.  Indeed,  public  scrutiny  of  war  administra- 
tion should  not  be  relaxed,  for  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  all  that  may  be  known  without  betraying  secrets  ol 
strategy  to  the  enemy,  and  it  is  well  for  public  servants, 
both  civil  and  military,  to  know  always  that  the  people  are 
watching  them  with  a jealous  concern. 

Freedom  of  speech  in  criticism  becomes  unpatriotic  or 
seditious,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  intensity  and  the  scope 
of  its  import,  when  deliberately  or  unwittingly  it  has  the  effect 
of  discrediting  the  nation’s  cause  of  war.  Until  we  entered 
this  contest,  while  we  were  debating  the  question,  it  was  be 


coming  and  wholesome  for  free  speech  to  have  the  utmost 
range  of.  decent  expression.  It  was  proper  for  the  very  heart 
of  the  government  to  be  searched  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
influenced  in  any  selfish  or  prejudiced  or  subtle  manner  by 
ambition  or  bloodthirst  or  subserviency  to  the  interest  of  any 
other  nation.  But  when  the  nation’s  course  was  deliberately 
determined  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  choosing  for  the  nation 
peace  or  war,  then  it  became  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
citizen,  no  less  than  of  the  soldier,  to  give  himself  earnestly 
to  the  support  of  the  cause. 

Henceforth  criticism  which  impeaches  the  purpose  of  the 
government,  which  implies  insincere  or  uncandid  statement 
of  the  provocation  to  war,  which  tends  to  incite  disloyalty 
among  a considerable  class  of  so  called  citizens  whose  loyalty 
is  doubtful,  when  it  gives  encouragement  to  a small  class  of 
incendiaries  and  anarchists,  when  it  creates  the  impression 
upon  the  enemy  that  the  country  is  not  united  in  the  contest 
and  will  not  sustain  it  or  may  be  persuaded  to  withdraw 
support — then  criticism  becomes  an  offense  close  akin  to 
sedition;  when  it  is  indulged  in  high  place  by  men  who  in 
the  nature  of  their  office  are  presumed  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  influential  constituencies,  it  is  the  more  reprehensible. 

It  is  not  possible  to  impose  the  necessary  war  restraint 
upon  free  speech  without  at  least  seeming  now  and  then 
to  deny  the  exercise  of  one  of  our  most  precious  rights.  1 he 
citizen  who  is  both  thoughtful  and  patriotic  will  suffer  the 
denial  without  complaint;  the  citizen  who  is  either  not  thought- 
ful or  not  patriotic  must  be  compelled  to  endure  the  denial. 
If  the  reproach  of  his  neighbors  does  not  suffice,  legal  punish- 
ment must  be  imposed. 

Clarence  Ousley. 

A Touchstone  of  Democracy. 

THE  first  contingent  of  the  National  Army  is  assembled 
in  the  training  camps.  Near  Washington  is  Camp  Meade, 
a city  of  twenty-two  thousand  souls,  gathered  together  from 
comparatively  distant  points  but  from  more  remote  scales  and 
modes  of  life.  The  one-half  of  the  world  which  doesn’t  know 
how  the  other  half  lives  has  moved  into  the  same  house  with 
the  under  half  in  the  training  camps.  Henceforth  both  of 
them  will  live  under  the  same  rules  and  standards,  with  the 
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same  regard  for  personal  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  the  same 
obedience  to  authority,  the  same  performance  of  duty  enjoined 
upon  them.  Men  who  were  started  upon  successful  business 
careers  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  who  have  to  begin 
military  training  with  learning  their  left  hands  from  their  right. 
Never  before  has  the  present  generation  of  Americans  wit- 
nessed a melting  pot  that  is  fusing  humanity  with  such  thor- 
oughness or  on  so  vast  a scale. 

We  have  taken  pride  in  our  public  school  system  since  the 
training  of  future  American  citizens  began  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  man’s  equality  of  rights  was  enforced  with  the  added 
strength  of  childhood’s  unerring  sense  of  justice  and  its  genu- 
ineness in  awarding  the  prizes  of  life  for  merit  alone.  In  the 
judgment  of  his  fellows,  the  boy  who  could  skin  the  cat  and 
stand  on  his  head  did  not  have  to  fear  the  boy  who  brought 
presents  to  the  teacher.  By  their  deeds  alone,  and  not  by  the 
support  of  parental  influence  or  favor,  were  they  rated. 

Yet,  with  the  spinning  of  the  tangled  web  of  civilization 
that  national  prosperity  and  the  development  of  industry  have 
led  us  to,  too  many  of  us  have  been  escaping  from  the  whole- 
some influence  of  the  public  school  or  have  had  that  with- 
drawn from  us  at  too  young  an  age,  to  spend  the  years  most 
important  in  the  formation  of  character  either  ignorant  of 
how  the  other  half  of  the  world  lives  or  else  living  the  life  of 
that  half  and  feeling  the  indifference  of  the  other  part.  Now 
comes  the  call  to  service  in  the  National  Army  to  many  such 
young  Americans  with  the  obligation,  we  should  say  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  return  to  the  touchstone  of  democracy;  to  be  leveled 
as  never  before  with  all  their  fellows  and  put  upon  their  merit 
even  more  in  the  winning  of  esteem  from  their  fellows,  perhaps, 
than  in  gaining  honor  and  advancement. 

These  men  are  to  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. But  before  they  do  that,  their  manner  of  training,  their 
daily  association  and  the  standards  under  which  they  will  live 
and  work  in  the  training  camps  should  do  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  for  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

The  Bridge  Before 

WHEN  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  in  the  course 
of  an  official  bulletin  reviewing  military  operations  on 
the  western  front,  referred  to  the  “attrition  policy”  of  General 
Haig,  certain  London  publications  evinced  a disposition  to 
grumble  a bit  at  what  they  regarded  as  Mr.  Bakers  tendency 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  British  offensive.  We  know 
now  that  such  complaints  were  not  warranted.  Far  from 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  extraordinary  British  suc- 
cesses, Mr.  Baker  was  trying  to  drive  home  to  the  American 
mind  the  precise  significance  of  them.  Haig’s  advances,  Mr. 
Baker  has  made  it  clear,  are  of  an  even  greater  importance 
than  can  be  estimated  from  the  ground  now  being  wrested  from 
the  Germans.  Their  chief  importance,  indeed,  is  the  extreme 
advantage  they  promise  the  Entente  armies  with  the  beginning 
of  the  offensive  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

To-day  the  British  armies,  by  a series  of  sledge  hammer 
blows  delivered  in  astoundingly  quick  succession,  are  gaining 
from  the  Germans  one  strategic  point  after  another.  The  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  General  Haig’s  program,  therefore,  will 
place  the  British  in  firm  possession  of  commanding  positions 
before  winter  weather  ends  active  campaigning.  And  then? 
W hen  the  spring  campaign  opens,  the  British  will  be  in  a 
position  to  drive  immediately  against  the  enemy.  If  the  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerents  comes  up  to  expectations,  this  must 
mean  that  at  the  very  outset,  in  April,  1918,  the  Germans  will 
either  have  to  face  the  British  from  disadvantageous  positions 


and  accept  certain  defeat  in  those  positions,  or  else  they  will 
have  to  execute  another  “strategic  retreat”  and  surrender  an 
important  part  of  Belgian  territory  to  secure  themselves  in 
better  strategic  positions  in  the  rear. 

Quite  obviously  the  significance  of  this  is  that  the  Germans 
are  going  to  begin  their  year  of  open  and  active  fighting  in 
1918  with  either  retreat  or  defeat.  That  is  not  good  for  the 
morale  of  an  army  or  a nation.  If  the  Allies  can  bring  enough 
pressure  to  bear  against  the  Germans  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
next  campaign  they  should  be  able  to  push  through  an  offensive 
more  effective  than  any  yet  scored.  But  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this,  the  first  necessity  is  to  hit  hard  at  the  very  begin- 
ning and  to  have  enough  force  assembled  on  the  western  front 
to  follow  up  that  blow  in  quick  succession  with  further  blows 
quite  as  hard  or  harder.  And  here  it  is  that  America  must 
play  a part.  That  is  what  Mr.  Baker  had  in  mind. 

Our  allies  are  counting  upon  America  to  place  men  and 
material  on  the  front  in  time  for  the  spring  offensive  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  add  substantially  to  the  offensive  power 
already  developed  by  the  British.  That  is  going  to  be  a diffi- 
cult thing  to  do.  Especially  is  there  one  factor  in  the  problem 
that  is  going  to  give  us  trouble.  To  have  such  strength  con- 
centrated on  the  western  front  in  time,  will  necessitate  the  ship- 
ment of  both  men  and  material  to  France  in  vast  number  and 
quantity  from  now  until  the  offensive  begins  in  April. 

It  is  a fact  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  these  shipments 
must  be  made  before  any  material  part  of  the  new  merchant 
tonnage  being  built  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is 
ready  for  the  sea.  The  new  tonnage  will  probably  begin  to 
come  into  our  merchant  marine  about  April  next.  That  will 
be  too  late  to  help  in  the  transmission  of  force  to  France  in 
time  for  the  spring  offensive.  Albeit  the  submarines  do  not 
seem  to  be  keeping  up  to  their  promised  accomplishment,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tonnage  they  are  destroying 
will  not  be  replaced  until  next  April  and  thereafter.  Thus  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  hardest  part 
of  its  task  in  transporting  men  and  materials  to  France  during 
die  months  when  the  merchant  tonnage  available  will  be  lower 
than  at  any  period  of  the  war.  We  do  not  expect  the  sub- 
marines to  revive  their  first  successes.  Defensive  measures 
against  them  are  improving  and  the  submarines,  in  certain 
particulars,  are  losing  somewhat  in  power.  When  new  ton- 
nage begins  to  reach  completion,  after  April,  1918,  our  posi- 
tion should  steadily  improve.  But  until  then?  There’s  the 
rub.  There  is  this  remarkable  opportunity  before  us  in  the 
next  spring  offensive.  Success  in  that  might  mean  the  short- 
ening of  the  war  by  a year  or  more.  But  between  us  and 
success  lies  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  must  be  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  ships.  The  provision  of  that  bridge  before  us  is  the 
most  important  problem  before  America  to-day. 

Censors  and  Censorship 

-a  HE  SECOND  AMENDMENT  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  passed  in  1789,  provides  that  “Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  . . . abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.”  The  sixty-fifth  Congress,  recently  ad- 
journed, likewise  declined  to  authorize  a censorship  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  forma- 
tion of  “The  Committee  on  Public  Information”  whose  func- 
tions are,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  employes,  “not  to  prevent 
news  from  getting  out  but  to  see  that  the  right  kind  of  news 
does  get  out.”  How  well  it  succeeds  in  this  may  be  judged 
from  some  of  its  more  notable  feats,  such  as  the  now  famous 
account  of  the  submarine  attack  on  Gleaves’  transports  or 
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the  more  recent,  though  equally  colorful,  story  of  the  fight 
between  a U-boat  and  a destroyer. 

The  committee  has  issued  requests  from  the  Secretaries  of 
the  War  and  the  Navy  that  certain  information  be  mot 
published.  It  states  that  “These  requests  go  to  the  press 
without  larger  authority  than  the  necessities  of  the  war-making 
branches.  Their  enforcement  is  a matter  for  the  press  itself.’ 
Thus  the  editors  of  the  country  become  its  press  censors. 
To  their  credit  be  it  said,  scarcely  a line  has  been  published 
that  would  aid  the  enemy. 

From  time  to  time  the  Committee  gives  out  neatly  manifolded 
sheets  of  “news”  which,  somehow,  do  not  altogether  satisfy. 
We  hear  that  the  Navy  is  building  an  unnamed  number  of 
destroyers  and  we  applaud,  nay,  we  almost  see  them  afloat  and 
in  active  service — but  some  weeks  later  we  are  told  that  the 
contracts  for  these  vessels  are  about  ready  to  be  let.  We  listen 
reverently  to  similar  outgivings — sometimes  the  unregenerate 
conceal  a smile. 

But  there  is  a serious  side  to  this  affair.  We  realize,  as 
does  every  thinking  American  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  keep  military  information  from  the  enemy.  Naturally  this 
means  that  considerable  news  must  be  suppressed,  but  we 
cheerfully  yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  military  arm. 
Obviously  photographs  and  descriptions  of  new  devices  should 
not  be  published,  but  nevertheless  the  public  might  be  given 
some  real  news  of  what  the  Army  and  Navy  are  doing  instead 
of  the  fanciful  outgivings  that  are  being  printed,  sometimes 
weeks  after  the  events  they  are  supposed  to  describe. 

The  silence  concerning  the  Army  and  Navy  is  maintained 
as  to  their  very  organization,  and  this  is  a serious  matter. 
The  Navy,  for  instance,  is  not  a departmental  possession;  it 
is  the  property  of  the  people,  created  and  maintained  by  them 
for  their  defense,  and  they  have  a right  to  know  something 
of  what  use  is  being  made  of  it  and  what  is  being  done  for 
its  efficiency.  Much  information  officially  supressed  is  con- 
veyed by  word  of  mouth  with  the  inevitable  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration  of  rumor,  and  so  a few  persons  come  to  know 
imperfectly  what  all  should  know  completely.  The  practice 
of  concealment  of  matters  without  strategical  value  engenders 
suspicion  where  the  facts  might  inspire  confidence,  if  con- 
fidence is  deserved,  and  will  provoke  wrathful  resentment 
if  perchance  some  misfortune  should  befall. 

Let  in  the  light!  Let  us  have  a few  facts  from  the  Navy 
instead  of  the  embroideries  of  an  imaginative  “elaborator.” 

The  Navy  League  Athletic  Field 

RECREATION  is  as  necessary  to  the  bluejacket  as  it  is  to 
the  civilian — even  more  so,  for  the  civilian  does  not  go 
through  the  daily  grind  of  drill  nor  is  he  subject  to  call  at 
any  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  civilian  may  leave  his  busi- 
ness cares  behind  him  when  he  closes  his  office  door.  Not  so 
the  sailor,  he  must  obey  orders  and  follow  the  ship’s  routine 
day  and  night.  He  needs  wholesome  amusement  even  more 
than  his  brother  ashore. 

When  the  fleet  was  mobilized  and  the  ships  were  gathered 
at  a base  early  in  the  war,  the  Navy  League  considered  this 
question  of  recreation  for  the  men.  It  leased  farms,  laid  out 
baseball  fields,  built  grandstands,  established  canteens,  rifle 
galleries,  etc.,  and  turned  the  whole  over  to  the  Navy  to  be 
used  for  the  men  of  the  fleet.  This  field  was  used  by  thou- 
sands of  sailors,  and  their  hearty  thanks  were  expressed  to 
representatives  of  fhe  League. 

During  the  past  month  it  has  been  reported  to  League  head- 
quarters that  the  men  of  the  fleet  had  been  forbidden  to  use 
these  recreation  grounds  because  they  were  a patriotic  offering 


coming  from  the  members  of  the  Navy  League.  Fhe  first 
telegraphic  report  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  per- 
sonally had  given  this  order.  A later  report  states  that  the 
order  was  issued  by  the  acting  commander-in-chief  of  the 
fleet,  though  the  Secretary  was  present  at  the  time. 

The  Navy  League  has,  therefore,  turned  over  all  of  its  inter- 
ests in  this  property  to  an  individual  resident  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  that  the  men  of  the  fleet  may  have  the  use  of  the 
grounds.  They  need  no  longer  try  to  play  football  in  the 
public  road  while  patrols  exclude  them  from  the  empty  athletic 
field. 

The  officers  of  the  League  feel  sure  that  this  action  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  members,  whose  money  has  been 
spent  to  benefit  the  men  of  the  Navy.  They  are  confident  that 
the  members  of  the  League  want  to  do  what  they  can  for  the 
Navy  and  its  men,  and  have  no  desire  whatever  to  be  in  the 
limelight  or  to  seek  or  receive  credit  for  the  patriotic  work 
they  do. 

Naval  Cooperation 

FOR  THE  VALUE  he  placed  upon  the  employment  of  the 
forces  of  the  Entente  armies  as  a single  unit,  General 
Petain,  of  the  French  army,  at  one  time  refused  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  because  that  post  did  not  give  him  com- 
mand over  every  army  on  the  western  front,  French,  British, 
Belgian  and  Italian.  The  necessity  for  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation, to  the  point  of  having  all  armies  move  as  one,  has 
now  been  realized,  and  for  the  most  part  achieved  by  the  high 
commands  of  the  Entente  land  forces.  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
land  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  thus  operated  as  one,  under 
command  of  the  German  General  Staff,  that  gave  them  one 
of  their  chief  advantages  in  the  first  years  of  the  war. 

The  visit  to  London  of  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo  and  the 
conference  held  there  between  chiefs  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can navies,  promises  such  close  cooperation  between  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  and  the  United  States  Navy.  If  this  is  in  fact 
achieved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  increased  effectiveness 
in  naval  operations  against  the  Hun  will  result.  Everything 
favors  cooperation  between  the  two  navies.  There  is  perhaps 
but  one  thing  which  the  United  States  Navy  could  add  which 
would  improve  such  cooperation — the  creation,  or  rather  the 
improvement  from  existing  material,  of  a more  responsible  and 
more  concrete  professional  command  of  naval  operations  from 
the  Navy  Department.  In  other  words,  a general  staff.  The 
British  Navy  has  only  lately  obtained  such  a command,  and 
after  years  of  protest  against  political  civilian  control  of  naval 
operation  during  war.  The  British  Navy  now  has  a naval 
staff  responsible  for  and  in  command  of  naval  operations. 
This  staff  of  trained  naval  officers  uses  the  British  Navy  in 
time  of  war.  It  is  a small  staff.  That  is,  there  are  but  three 
responsible  heads,  although  it  has  at  its  command  a complete 
general  staff  of  subordinate  naval  experts  for  administrative 
and  strategic  work.  If  the  United  States  Navy  possessed  such 
a responsible  professional  command,  it  would  seem  that  cooper- 
ation between  the  two  navies  could  be  the  more  easily  and 
effectively  achieved.  Yet  cooperation  will  come  even  without 
that. 

We  do  not  venture  speculation  upon  any  specific  operations 
considered  at  the  London  conference.  1 here  are  certain  con- 
siderations at  this  moment  which  quite  obviously  are  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  determination  of  naval  policy  and 
yet  which  loom  too  dimly  on  the  far  horizon  to  permit  of  any 
lay  judgment  of  their  proper  influence  upon  a future  course 
of  action  on  the  seas.  We  refer,  for  one  thing,  to  the  strain  it 
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has  been  necessary  to  place  upon  the  neutrality  of  Holland. 
It  seems  safe,  however,  to  venture  the  opinion  that  the  delib- 
erations of  the  naval  chiefs  at  London  reflected  the  hope  of 
the  two  services  that  offensive  measures  of  wider  scope  and 
greater  effectiveness,  of  more  concentrated  aim  upon  the  whole 
power  of  the  submarine,  will  be  included  in  future  naval  policy. 

On  Getting  Angry 

IN  the  months  since  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the 
great  war  much  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished. 
United  States  destroyers  are  actively  engaged  in  the  war  zone 
and  the  first  contingents  of  our  army  are  in  France.  Our 
young  men  have  been  enrolled  for  military  service  and  the 
first  quota  of  the  National  Army  is  in  cantonments  under  train- 
ing. Thousands  of  recruits  have  volunteered  for  naval  service 
and  are  rapidly  rounding  into  shape.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  war  purposes,  billions 
in  bonds  have  been  sold  to  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
never  before  bought  bonds.  A large  naval  program  has  been 
authorized  and  hundreds  of  merchant  ships  are  under  con- 
struction. 

With  it  all  we  have  been  remarkably  cheerful.  There  has 
been  little  hysteria,  flag  waving,  little  Fourth  of  July  “letting 
the  Eagle  scream.”  We  have  gone  at  our  task  with  determina- 
tion and  a certain  cold-blooded  grimness  that  promises  to  carry 
us  far.  The  enthusiasm  and  lighthearted  carelessness  that 
marked  our  entry  into  the  Spanish  War  has  been  conspicu- 
ously absent.  But  is  not  something  more  needed? 

It  is  true  that  hate  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  so  far 
removed  from  the  racial  differences  and  the  close  contacts  of 
Europe.  We  are  more  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  an  obnoxious 
neighbor  than  to  hate  him  blindly  in  the  thoroughgoing  Ger- 
man style.  We  are  half  inclined  to  think  well  even  of  the 
enemy,  to  belittle  his  spy  plots,  Ins  underhanded  propaganda. 
We  overlook  his  clumsy  attempts  to  intimidate  us,  his  insidious 
efforts  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  work  on  Congress.  Even 
now  we  find  it  hard  to  think  that  German  agents  are  at  work 
here.  We  listen  half  credulously  to  smoking  car  attacks  on  our 
government,  to  thinly  veiled  sneers  about  our  war  prepara- 
tions. We  have  yet  to  get  thoroughly  angry. 

What  will  rouse  us?  Are  we  waiting  for  the  first  long  lists 
of  our  killed  and  wounded  on  the  battle  front  in  France?  For 
a loaded  transport  torpedoed  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
the  flower  of  our  youth  ? A navy  yard  burned  or  a battleship 
blown  up?  More  German-made  strikes  or  fires  in  munition 
plants  ? 

Whatever  is  needed  will  surely  come  and  the  hot  flame  of 
righteous  anger  will  sweep  the  country  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. In  that  day  we  will  finally  throw  ourselves  into  this 
contest  body  and  soul.  We  will  establish  the  nation  on  a war 
footing,  administering  all  its  affairs  with  the  sole  idea  of 
making  it  an  efficient  fighting  machine,  without  regard  to 
politics  or  local  or  sectional  feeling,  with  no  consideration  for 
the  parochial  minds  of  petty  office  holders. 


This  wave  of  popular  feeling  has  come  in  other  wars;  we 
may  expect  it  in  this.  It  will  be  a tremendous  cleansing,  vivi- 
fying force.  May  it  come  before  some  great  disaster,  caused 
by  lack  of  preparation  or  negligence  or  incompetence  or  civilian 
meddling  with  military  affairs,  shocks  us  into  anger. 

Let  s Make  a Job  of  It 

BY  the  time  these  words  are  in  print  it  is  likely  that  our 
soldiers  will  be  in  the  trenches  in  France.  Our  destroy- 
ers have  already  been  in  action,  though  with  what  results  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  from  the  published  reports.  This  first  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  may  bring  home  to  the  people  of  this 
country  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  at  war.  It  would 
be  well  if  they  could  realize  that  we  are  at  war  with  a military 
power  of  the  first  magnitude  and  that  we  have  a long  and  diffi- 
cult task  before  us. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  calmly.  Germany  has  the  mili- 
tary advantage  of  “interior  lines.”  Her  army  is  stronger  now 
than  it  was  in  1914 — for  the  losses  have  been  made  up  by 
new  levies  and  her  men  are  veterans.  Three  years  ago  her 
navy  was  rated  second,  only  England  surpassing  her  in  the 
number  of  fighting  ships.  True,  she  has  lost  many  vessels, 
but  almost  certainly  these  losses  have  been  replaced  by  new 
construction.  The  Allies,  however,  have  lost  fewer  vessels 
and  have  also  been  building  ships  so  that  today  Germany  is 
relatively  weaker  afloat  than  she  was  three  years  ago.  Yet  the 
Kiel  canal  gives  access  to  North  Sea  and  Baltic  so  that  the 
German  fleet  threatens  both. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  writers  and  speakers  in  the 
Allied  countries  thought  the  conflict  would  be  short  and  an- 
nounced that  three  years  would  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
Entente  nations.  These  three  years  are  up.  Germany  is  at 
last  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  blockade  but  reckons  on  the 
exhaustion  of  our  Allies  and  keeps  holding  on.  Russia  is  of 
little  military  value  at  present,  others  are  feeling  the  need  of 
certain  supplies.  Meanwhile  the  submarine  war  goes  on. 

When  the  LTnited  States  finally  entered  the  war  it  was  a sur- 
prise to  the  Hun,  but  was  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  him. 
He  thought  "Here’s  another  country — and  an  exceedingly  rich 
one — to  loot.  These  dollar  chasing  Yrankee  swine  can  do  no 
more  to  hurt  us  than  they  have  done  already.  Their  tiny 
army  is  a joke,  their  navy  of  no  account.  When  we  beat  these 
verdammte  Englanders  we  will  go  to  America  and  make  them 
pay  us  for  the  war.  Kolossal!” 

So  let  us  not  commit  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  underesti- 
mating our  enemy  and  his  powers  of  resistance.  Let  us  resolve 
to  keep  on  building  ships,  to  keep  on  sending  men,  to  manufac- 
ture munitions,  to  spend,  if  necessary,  every  dollar  we  possess 
and  every  drop  of  blood,  to  write  finis  to  Prussian  absolutism, 
to  make  an  end  of  a power  that  lives  for  war. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task,  no  ninety-day  picnic,  but  it  must  be 
done.  Let  us  make  a thorough  job  of  it  now  that  we  have 
begun. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 

YEAR  ago  Sea  Power  was  a 48-page  maga- 
zine. In  December,  1916,  a new  feature  was 
added  in  the  form  of  art  pictures.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  text  pages  was  increased  and 
has  since  been  still  further  increased.  At  that 
time  the  net  paid  circulation  was  less  than  20,000.  Today  it  is 
well  over  40,000,  and  is  steadily  growing  at  the  rate  of  3,000  a 
month.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  content.  We  still  wish  to 
treble  our  circulation  and  ask  each  one  of  our  readers  to  help. 
There  are  two  ways  open  to  you  to  do  this ; namely,  by  secur- 
ing new  members  for  the  Navy  League,  and  by  presenting  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Sea  Power  as  a Christmas  or  New 
Year’s  gift.  As  the  circulation  increases  we  will  be  able  to 
improve  the  magazine  still  further,  adding  new  features  of 
interest. 

The  United  States  Navy  and  all  that  concerns  it  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  us,  and  we  shall  have  much  to  say  about 
it  in  the  coming  year.  A great  merchant  marine  is  as  neces- 
sary to  this  nation  as  a strong  navy ; its  problems  will  also  be 
discussed.  Finance,  economics  and  other  questions  of  na- 
tional importance  will  be  treated  by  experts  in  these  subjects. 

With  all  these  serious  discussions  will  appear  stories 
from  the  war  zone  told  by  men  who  have  been  there,  his- 
torical sketches,  brief  biographies  of  distinguished  naval 
officers,  tales  of  the  sea  and  many  other  features  of  general 
interest. 

The  picture  section  will  continue  to  be  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  the  same  diversity  of  interest. 

In  short,  Sea  Power  will  be  even  better  during  the  com- 
ing year  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Help  us  to  treble  its 
circulation. 
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French  Official  Photo  from  Pictorial  Press 

The  recruit  may  find  close  order  drill  monotonous  after  a time,  but  it  makes  for  unity  in  company  and  regiment  and 

helps  the  newcomer  to  fit  into  his  place  in  the  ranks 


French  Official  Photo  from  Pictorial  Press 


The  central  square  of  a town  “somewhere  in  France."  On  the  right  an  American  officer  walks  with  a French  colleague; 

four  of  our  “doughboys"  are  grouped  on  the  left,  while  a pair  of  Chasseurs  Alpins — the  famous  "blue  devils" eye 

the  camera 
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M.  Rosenfeld,  N.  Y. 


The  fast  motor  yacht  Acomo,  recently  built  at  New  York,  out  for  a trial  spin  in  the  Hi 
freighter,  swinging  idly  at  her  anchor,  furnishes  the  background 


the  Hudson  River.  The  Dutch 


mm 


M.  Rosenfeld,  A.  V . 


Yachtsmen  and  motor  boat  men  have  sought  duty  afloat.  Many  of  them  have  given  their  boats  to  U"cle, 
charter'd  them  to  him  at  a dollar  a month.  Some  have  bu.lt  boats  designed  for  patrol  work  and  turned  them  over 


to  the  government 


An  Undeserved  Decoration 

Being  an  experience  of  a Royal  Transport  Engineer,  a Scotchman,  still  working 
in  the  engine  room  of  a British  vessel  which  has  dodged  the  German  U-boats 


THIS  is  not  an  after-dinner  fiction 
story.  It  is  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened to  a Royal  Transport  Engi- 
neer, given  to  me  by  himself  on  the  train 
as  we  journeyed  from  Inverness  to  Car- 
lisle. Furthermore,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  this  Scot,  bom  and  bred  in 
Inverness,  spoke  English  without  a burr. 
They  say  in  Inverness  that  they  speak 
the  purest  English  of  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  because  with  them  it 
is  an  acquired  tongue.  So  if  they  speak 
English  they  speak  English,  and  when 
they  talk  Scotch  “it’s  verra  hard  to  un- 
derstand.” My  Inverness-shire  man 
was  looking  for  a match  when  I entered 
the  smoking  compartment  where  he  sat 
alone.  I was  attracted  to  him  as  a man 
I had  seen  the  previous  day  in  Inverness. 
He  wore  three  thin  gold  bands  with 
purple  running  in  between  on  his  tunic 
sleeves.  It’s  a uniform  you  see  little  of 
in  London  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  their  kind  are  on  the  waters  and 
only  occasionally  have  leave  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  them  to  visit  the  heart  of 
a big  city.  As  an  officer  he  was  expected 
to  travel  first  class.  He  had  been  up  to 
Inverness  to  visit  his  mother  and  father 
for  one  day.  The  trip  had  cost  him  seven 
pounds- — thirty-five  dollars.  Despite  the 
hole  it  made  in  his  pay  he  had  no  regrets 
on  that  score,  except  that  he  opined  that 
the  railway  authorities  might  have  seen 
fit  to  accord  him  the  reduction  it  gives 
to  officers  of  the  navy  and  army.  That 
night  he  was  to  rejoin  his  ship  to  leave 
the  next  day  for  Saloniki.  He  was  a well 
read  Scot  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  Highlands  and  knew  his  history  thor- 
oughly. In  the  course  of  his  conversation 
he  sent  home  to  me  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  men  in  the  engine  rooms 
and  the  stoke  holes. 

Unlisted  blit  No  Slacker 

“They — those  papers  never  give  us  a 
line,”  said  he,  lighting  his  pipe.  “Some- 
body ought  to  give  the  readers  a bit  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  men  below 
decks  are  doing,  especially  in  war  time. 
But  because  I’m  not  listed  as  an  army 
man  or  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  or  the  Royal  Naval  Yolun- 


By  Mordaunt  Hall 

teer  Reserve,  certain  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment seem  to  fear  that  I’m  a slacker. 
Twice  they  have  been  to  my  home  to  find 
out  where  I was.  They  can’t  know  that 
a second  engineer’s  life  aboard  a mer- 
chant vessel  is  not  without  thrills.  It’s 
really  a hard  existence  at  all  times,  and 
now  perhaps  it’s  a pretty  risky  job. 
When  they  fire  a torpedo  they  usually  aim 
at  the  engine  room  and  now  and  again 
they  shoot  straight.  Occasionally  I hear 
of  a mate  of  mine  who’s  been  done  in 
by  the  Hun.  The  average  reader  of  the 
newspapers  forgets  engines  and  fires  and 
coal,  believing,  apparently,  that  the  ves- 
sel speeds  along  through  word  from  the 
captain.  But  the  landlubber  who  reads 
is  not  the  person  to  blame;  it’s  the  news- 
papers who  never  seem  to  think  that  we 
do  anything  else  except  ask  for  higher 
wages.  We’ve  decided  to  hold  off  on  that 
score  until  this  war  is  won.” 

Sunk  Without  Warning 

The  engineer  swapped  his  pipe  for  a 
cigarette.  “Have  one?”  he  said,  offer- 
ing me  the  case,  and  adding,  “Not  many 
weeks  ago  I would  have  given  a good 
deal  for  a couple  of  packets  of  these 
gaspers.” 

He  glanced  at  the  mountain  scenery, 
called  attention  to  the  rushing  streams, 
pointed  out  a famous  Scotchman’s  castle 
and  then  returned  to  the  thought  of  the 
cigarettes. 

"When  you’re  in  danger,  hurt,  or  in 
open  boats  a cigarette  is  a boon.  We 
were  pegging  along  when  an  explosion 
told  us  that  we’d  been  hit.  First  we 
thought  it  was  a mine  and  then  we  knew 
that  it  was  a torpedo.  It  did  not  make 
the  report  expected,  sort  of  pinged  and 
sizzled  more  or  less.  No  matter  what 
happens,  we  below  are  to  stay  in  our 
places  until  word  has  been  given  by  the 
captain  to  ‘abandon  ship.’  I have  a gun 
when  on  duty  and  my  orders  are  to  shoot 
the  first  hand  who  makes  a sign  of  leav- 
ing before  the  water’s  up  to  our  necks. 
By  the  time  the  order  giving  us  permis- 
sion to  come  up  was  received  our  ship 
had  her  bows  down  pretty  far.  In  the 
misty  morning  we  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing off  our  port  bow.  The  stranger 


came  in  closer  and  then  they  started 
shelling  us.  We  all  made  for  the  boats 
and  under  fire  managed  to  get  into  them 
in  the  rough  sea,  carefully  lowering  down 
two  wounded  men.  The  shells  gave  out 
a yellow  smoke  after  they  struck  the  ship. 
They  were  H.  E.’s  (high  explosives).  By 
the  time  we  got  the  boats  clear  of  the  ship 
the  submarine  came  closer.  She  was 
painted  a sea-green  color,  and  the  crew 
and  officers  wore  gear  much  like  the 
color  of  their  craft.  None  of  us  had  had 
a chance  to  get  at  any  warm  clothes,  and 
thus  had  on  little  to  cover  our  naked- 
ness. It  was  a pesky  morning,  so  bad 
that  you  would  have  felt  the  wind  through 
a thick  overcoat.  One  or  two  of  them  in 
the  boats  muttered  something  about  the 
cold.  Cold!  It  was  too  damn  cold  to 
shiver.  The  submarine  approached  us 
and  the  commander,  who  was  white  and 
trembling,  shouted  to  us  in  English: 

“ ‘Come  alongside.’ 

“We  obeyed,  but  just  as  we  were  near- 
ing the  craft  on  the  far  side  the  captain 
must  have  given  the  order  to  submerge, 
for  the  men  sprang  into  the  conning 
tower  hatch,  officers  following.  Do  you 
know  we  felt  rather  relieved,  as  we  ex- 
pected that  he  would  do  the  dirty  on  us 
as  he  did  on  the  Belgian  Prince.  Quite 
a lot  had  happened  to  us  in  those  morn- 
ing hours. 

Offshore  in  an  Open  Boat 

"I  then  began  to  think  what  a bit  of 
a thing  an  open  boat  is  in  a tolerably 
rough  sea.  And  then  you  have  probably 
read — I had — of  the  open  boats  that  were 
days  and  days  and  nights  and  nights 
without  clothing,  food  or  water. 

“They  did  not  take  our  captain,  per- 
haps because  the  U-boat  suddenly  de- 
cided she  did  not  want  an  extra  mouth 
aboard.  Sometimes  they  show  a desire 
to  grab  off  the  engineers,  and  I should 
have  infinitely  preferred  an  open  boat 
chance  to  chances  in  that  U-boat.  I had 
just  caught  a flash  of  pale,  haggard,  hol- 
low-eyed faces  as  she  was  awash,  faces 
that  laughed  only  when  a shell  went  into 
our  old  ship.  Those  German  faces  had 
grinned  when  she  went  down,  split  in 
two,  with  every  stitch  we  owned.  You 
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know  a sailor  does  not  like  to  see  his 
ship  sunk,  and  we  believed  at  one  time 
that  even  an  enemy  would  respect  the 
feelings  of  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

"Hour  after  hour  we  baled  and  looked, 
rowed  and  baled,  the  water  in  the  little 
keg  getting  lower  and  lower.  From  dawn 
until  nightfall  we  were  there,  out  of  sight 
of  everything.  A bite  of  biscuit  was  a 
meal  and  we  were  so  weak  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  in  touch  at  all  with  the 
other  boats.  Think  of  a long,  long  morn- 
ing, then  an  afternoon  and  finally  an  eve- 
ning and  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
time  is  like  in  an  open  boat,  without  the 
discomforts  and  dangers.  We  had  to 
keep  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  then  night 
came  on.  It  might  have  been  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  it  was  perhaps  only 
eleven  P.  M. 

Shipmates  with  a Dead  Man 

“When  the  next  dawn  came  the  man 
who  had  been  badly  hurt  turned  cold. 
He  was  better  covered  than  the  rest  of 
us,  and  after  making  sure  that  he  was 
dead,  we  borrowed  his  coat,  passing  it 
around.  Men  were  there  cursing  the 
Germans  as  nothing  ever  had  been 
cursed  before,  some  of  them  yelling  al- 
most deliriously.  But  we  were  afloat. 
That  was  about  all,  though.  There  was 
a goodish  deal  of  water  in  the  boat  and 
we  baled,  taking  turns  at  doing  things 
to  keep  us  in  the  shell.  For  one  cup  of 
coffee  we’d  probably  have  offered  a 
month’s  wages.  And  that  after  losing 
money,  clothes  and  special  photographs 
you’d  like  to  keep. 

“The  government  does  not  make  good 
for  any  of  our  losses  through  savage 
acts  of  the  enemy.  The  company  which 
runs  the  vessels  tells  us  that  the  minute 
the  ship  is  sunk  our  pay  stops,  and  they 
kick  like  hell  at  having  to  pay  up  to  the 
time  she  goes  down.  But  we  continue 
on  just  the  same.  As  we  bounced  up 
and  down  in  our  wet  rags  that  morning  I 
began  to  think  what  heaven  it  would  be 


to  have  a real  turn  at  the  trenches — there 
are  no  dugouts  on  steamships  or  open 
boats,  and  with  a gun  in  your  hands  you 
feel  as  if  you  are  getting  a chance  of 
evening  things  up  with  the  Germans.  If 
killed  in  the  trenches  I might  be  warm. 
It’s  not  pleasant  there,  I’ll  admit,  but 
after  you  have  been  a day,  a night  and 
half  a long  morning  on  the  water  wait- 
ing for  something  which  may  never  come 
in  time,  you  begin  to  wish  for  almost  any- 
where but  the  spot  where  you  are. 

“The  signs  of  the  sun  went  westward 
and  still  we  were  slopping  about  in  a 
boat  with  a dead  man.  We  did  not  wish 
to  throw  him  overboard  if  there  was  a 
chance  of  getting  his  body  into  port,  but 
finally  we  decided  to  bury  him.  I said 
a prayer.  Thank  heaven  the  boat  had 
swelled  a bit  so  we  rowed  and  spent  less 
time  baling  in  the  darkness  of  the  dirty 
weather.  Some  of  the  men,  filled  with 
grit  they  were,  would  talk  as  if  they  were 
in  the  engine  room  stoking  up  the  fur- 
naces. Perhaps  they  believed  that  talk- 
ing about  a fire  would  help  matters.  We 
would  have  dearly  loved  to  have  some- 
thing hard.  Yet  I don’t  think  there  was 
a man  who  was  hopeless.  By  the  middle 
of  the  night  a few  of  the  men  dropped  off 
to  sleep  and  those  who  were  awake  talked 
of  a day  or  so  perhaps  on  the  water, 
knowing  that  the  chances  of  our  stand- 
ing it  were  remote  indeed.  There  was 
a little  chap  at  the  tiller  most  of  the  time. 
He  was  so  silent  that  I thought  he'd 
gone. 

The  Rescue 

“Two  hours  after  dawn  that  morning 
we  saw  a curl  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
We  hoisted  some  of  our  clothes  at  the  end 
of  an  oar.  Soon  the  vessel  showed  signs 
of  looking  for  us,  perhaps  having  caught 
our  wireless  message  as  the  ship  went 
down.  It  was  a great  sight  to  see  the 
sleek  destroyer  near  us.  As  to  the  de- 
tails of  getting  aboard,  why  they  were 
over  so  fast  that  I did  not  trouble  even 
to  think  about  them.  We  just  stood  in 


front  of  the  fires  and  thawed,  having  re- 
ceived a finger  or  so  of  whisky  to  help 
out  the  blazes.  The  men  and  officers 
looked  around  for  clothes  for  us,  and 
one  of  the  officers  found  a homespun  suit 
of  clothes  for  me.  I looked  like  a joyful 
holiday-maker  compared  to  my  appear- 
ance when  I boarded  the  destroyer. 

“A  bit  later  we  steamed  into  P 

and  then,  after  telling  when  and  how,  we 
were  permitted  to  go  ashore.  1 borrowed 
some  money  from  one  of  the  men  who 
charges  it  to  you.  It  was  a wonderful 
cheery  feeling  to  know  that  you  were 
safe  and  sound  again. 

And  Then 

“I  had  just  reached  the  door  of  the 
hotel  where  I thought  I’d  have  a feed  of  a 
lifetime  when  a middle-aged  woman,  with 
a hatchet  face,  came  up  to  me.  Picked  me 
out,  mind  you,  of  all  the  people  on  that 
thoroughfare  and  she  must  have  been  a 
keen  man  reader.  She  said  nothing,  just 
looked  at  my  face  and  clothes,  and  then 
handed  me  something  which  fluttered  to 
the  mud.  It  was  a white  feather. 

“Now  I asks  you  what  you  would  have 
done  to  her.  All  I did  was  to  say,  T 
don’t  deserve  the  damn  thing,’  and  I 
heard  her  berating  me  for  my  language, 
I then  says: 

“ ‘Well,  I’ve  had  a beautiful  row,  old 
gal.  But  it’s  no  use  telling  you  about  it.' 

“Just  one  of  those  women,  you  know." 

“Perth,”  came  from  the  women  port- 
ers on  the  platform,  and  in  louder  tones 
it  was  shouted  by  the  male  contingent. 

“Not  a bit  like  those  women,”  said  my 
friend,  buttoning  up  his  coat.  “More  of 
the  school  - teacher  - can’t  - learn-any-more 
species.  But  let’s  forget  it  and  have  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee.  Makes  me  chilly  to 
think  of  that  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
open,  and  it’s  too  late  to  get  a real  drink. 
And  after  all  it  was  just  as  bad  for  the 
Victoria  Cross  officer,  who,  in  mufti,  the 
same  day  he  had  been  at  the  investiture 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  also  received  one 
of  those  wee  white  feathers.” 


R.  Irtmble,  Jt. 

This  photograph  was  taken  early  on  a rainy  morning.  Two  patrol  boats,  a monitor  and  a submarine  appear,  the  latter 

less  than  100  yards  away.  Can  you  make  them  all  out? 
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Seaplane  Sanity 

By  C.  H.  Claudy 


Brown  Sr  Dawson 

For  every  man  in  the  air  there  are  a dozen  on  the  ground  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  keep  the  flying  craft 

tuned  up  to  concert  pitch 


HAD  EVEN  distant  eyes  been 
there  to  see,  they  might  have 
taken  him  for  a sea  gull.  He 
flew  low  over  the  grey-green  Atlantic, 
wheeling  and  dipping,  cutting  odd  figures 
of  eight  in  the  air.  It  seemed  an  aimless 
performance,  but  every  wheel  and  turn 
followed  a pressure  on  his  shoulder  from 
his  observer.  There  was  no  use  shouting 
— the  whirling  roar  of  his  propellers, 
singing  a throaty  variation  of  the  usual 
even  hum  as  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
stiff  breeze,  prevented  conversation. 

But  the  noise  interfered  not  at  all  with 
keen  eyes,  glued  to  a dark  streak  in  the 
water — a mere  variation  in  its  apparent 
opacity  which  spelled  “submarine  to 
accustomed  eyes. 

A submarine  travels  under  the  water 
but  slowly.  The  big  observation  biplane 
- ould  keep  the  air  at  no  less  than  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  Wherefore,  if  this  dark 
streak  was  not  to  be  lost,  the  seaplane 
must  curve  and  turn,  doubling  continu- 
ally back  upon  its  course,  and  its  pilot 
and  observer  must  keep  keen  lookout  not 
only  below,  but  upon  compass,  sun,  and 
any  mark  against  the  mist-dimmed  hori 


zon  which  could  be  used  as  a landmark 
and  serve  to  keep  them  located. 

There  was  one  such  mark — a vague 
speck  which  seemed  to  taper  off  into  the 
smoky  air.  The  pilot  hoped  it  was  a 
destroyer  or  at  least  a little  U-boat 
chaser.  The  observer,  longer  accustomed 
to  interpreting  distant  dots  upon  an  al- 
most invisible  horizon,  knew  it  for  a 
fishing  smack. 

The  aerial  had  been  dropped  and  fran- 
tic messages  sent  that  Seaplane  64  had 
sighted  fair  game.  Frantic,  because 
Seaplane  64  had  fuel  but  three  hours 
more,  and  both  pilot  and  observer  read 
in  the  appearing  and  disappearing  white 
streaks  which  danced  over  the  apparently 
dead  calm  water  below  the  unequivocal 
command  of  Father  Neptune:  “air  boats, 
‘land’  here  at  their  own  peril.” 

Quarrel  not  with  the  use  of  the  word 
“land”  as  applied  to  alighting  on  the 
water.  Air  pilots,  whether  they  flv  swift 
battleplanes  which  cleave  the  clouds  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
slow  observation  planes  which  hesitate 
at  a leisurely  sixty,  or  “blimps,”  which, 
like  the  overgrown  sausages  they  re- 


semble, have  only  a counterfeit  activity 
of  a beggarly  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  speak  of  “landing”  whether  they 
finish  a flight  on  land  in  safety,  in  splint- 
ers, or  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

But  Seaplane  64  had  a pilot  who  knew 
better  than  to  drop  to  white  caps  if  he 
could  help  it.  Graceful  in  the  air  as  the 
gull  it  appeared  at  a distance,  Seaplane 
64  was  a very  awkward  vessel  in  the 
water,  and  her  pilot  knew  of  more  than 
one  twin  sister  which  had  broken  in  two 
when  very  heavy  rollers  twisted  wings 
and  left  the  slender  hull  exposed  to  seas 
it  was  never  designed  to  weather. 

At  fifteen  minute  intervals  he  rose  a 
thousand  feet,  turned  a swift  circle,  look- 
ing for  the  help  which  seemed  so  long  in 
coming,  then  down  again  in  a carefully 
checked  swoop  to  three  hundred  feet  again 
— seven  hundred  feet  is  no  length  of 
drop  to  try  aerial  gymnastics. 

A stronger  punch  on  his  shoulder  than 
usual  made  the  pilot  turn  his  head.  The 
observer  was  pointing  to  the  aerial.  The 
pilot  nodded  “yes,”  and  again  it  fell 
towards  the  sea,  and  once  more  the  call 
to  the  fleet  went  out  “Sub  headed  due 
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north  thirty  miles  out  half  hour  fuel 
64.”  But  still  no  answer  came. 

It  wasn’t  much  of  a running  direction, 
but  it  was  all  Seaplane  64  could  give. 
But  her  pilot  knew  the  fleet  knew  when 
he  left,  how  long  he  had  been  gone,  what 
his  speed  was,  and  should,  therefore,  lo- 
cate him  readily. 

Had  he  only  another  seaplane  with 
him!  Two  seaplanes  could  do  so  much. 
One  could  wait  and  circle  and  watch, 
while  the  other  sped  for  shore  and 
brought  a destroyer,  a chaser,  or  even  a 
blimp.  Of  course,  the  wireless  ought  to 
have  brought  the  needed  help,  but  you 
can’t  always  tell  about  wireless.  The  ob- 
server sighed  for  another  depth  charge. 
The  one  he  had  dropped  had  failed, 
somehow.  Oh,  it  had  spouted  a great 
volcano  of  water  and  the  seaplane  had 
rocked  in  the  air  wave,  but — there  was 
still  that  confounded  shark-like  shadow 
beneath  the  water.  And  it  was  a cer- 
tainty the  U-boat  commander  had  felt 
the  shock,  known  he  was  observed,  and 
was  now  making  for  a two  hundred-foot 
depth  or  less,  where  he  could  lie  down 
until  night.  The  observer  knew  a U-boat 
must  do  one  of  three  things — come  to  the 
surface,  travel  under  water,  or  rest  on 
the  bottom.  There  is  no  resting  sub- 
merged, suspended  in  water.  One  either 
sinks  or  rises.  The  U-boat  captain  would 
fear  to  rise  with  a something  about  which 
hove  explosives  at  him;  he  couldn’t  sink 
here,  because  his  plates  would  stave  in 
much  below  two  hundred  feet,  and  so  he 
must  keep  submerged  and  run  for  it.  The 
observer  wondered  why  he  didn  t drop 
deeper,  to  keep  his  shadow-like  appear- 
ance from  showing  through. 

“Maybe  we  smeared  his  rudders,’’  he 
thought,  hopefully.  “Where  the  hell  is 
that  boat?” 

But  the  boat  did  not  come.  No  smoke 
on  the  horizon,  no  sausage  shape  in  the 
air,  no  gull-like  speck  that  might  be  an- 
other plane — nothing  but  the  motionless 
dot  which  was  a fishing  boat  broke  the 
wide  expanse  of  level  water,  the  cloud- 
less sky,  the  misty  joint  which  should  be 
a horizon  and  wasn’t.  And  at  last,  with 
curses  in  their  hearts,  the  two  who 
had  done  such  good  work  in  Sea- 
plane 64  pointed  to  the  east  and  sped 
away  for  land,  knowing  that  to  use  the 
last  gas  to  hover  over  the  underwater 
wolf  would  do  nothing  more  than  waste 
a perfectly  good  seaplane  and  take  two 
lives.  Neither  would  have  grudged  his 
life,  could  its  sacrifice  have  made  that 
streak  disappear  to  stay  forever.  But  to 
“land”  in  rough  water,  to  use  the  last 
drop  of  gas  to  keep  the  sea  shark  in  sight 
and  nothing  in  sight  on  the  horizon — 


that  was  courage  run  to  seed.  Where- 
fore they  swore  and  sped  for  land. 

Presumably  the  U-boat  got  away.  Pre- 
sumably many  U-boats  have  gotten  away, 
before  the  present  system,  as  practiced 
in  Luropean  waters,  was  perfected  by 
trial  and  error,  and  many  heart  burn- 
ings and  curses  from  those  young  flyers 
and  lynx-eyed  observers,  who  saw  much 
good  work  go  for  nothing. 

Presumably,  too,  many  a U-boat  which 
may  infest  American  waters  will  get 
away,  before  we  perfect  our  seaplanes, 
our  blimps,  our  submarine  chasers  and 
dispatch  boats  and  destroyers,  our  patrol 
system  into  a perfect  organization.  For 
it  is  organization  and  cooperation  which 
spells  disaster  to  the  submerged  terror. 
Seaplanes,  wonder  adaptations  for  navi- 
gation of  water  and  air  though  they  be, 
can  do  only  a part.  It  is  inspiring  to 
learn  of  half  a billion  and  more  for  “put- 
ting out  Germany’s  eyes,”  and  Navy  lov- 
ers are  jubilant  that  our  Navy  is  enter- 
ing on  a program  of  development  of  its 
aerial  observers,  their  aeroplanes  and  sea- 
planes, and  a system  of  cooperation  be- 
tween them  and  the  ships  which  rise  not 
from  the  water. 

But  if  there  were  a hundred  billions 
available  for  seaplanes  and  hangars, 
mother  ships  and  gasoline,  training  sta- 
tions and  observa  - 
tion  blimps,  kite 
balloons  and  naval 
battle  planes,  they 
still  might  fail 
if  the  program  was 
not  a balanced  one 
— if  the  seaplanes, 
like  64,  called  in 
vain  for  the  destroy- 
er power  which 
could  “kill  the 
man-eater  the  aerial 
eyes  discovered. 

America,  which 
gave  flight  to  the 
w o r 1 d — there  was 
but  one  Langley 
and  never  but  two 
Wright  brothers  — 
has  been  most  back- 
ward of  all  the  pow- 
ers in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aerial 
arms  of  the  service. 

Not  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  or  in- 
itiative in  the  Army 
or  in  the  Navy,  but 
— well  this  is  not  a 
political  discussion! 

We  have  been  back- 
ward, and  one  re- 


sult is  an  abysmal  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes an  effective  air  service. 

To  the  average  man  in  the  street  a 
battleship  wants  an  aeroplane  tucked 
away,  somewhere,  much  as  it  mothers  a 
launch  or  a dory.  The  army  is  supposed 
to  have  a few  which  presumably  fold  up 
and  put  away  and  can  be  erected  in  a 
hurry  like  their  one-minute  wireless  out- 
fits ! More  than  one  patriot  has  wondered 
how  it  will  be  possible  to  spend  more 
than  half  a billion  dollars  on  army 
planes. 

This  ignorance  is  one  part  of  a vicious 
circle.  Popular  ignorance  means  dis- 
trust, distrust  means  no  appropriations, 
no  appropriations  means  no  development 
of  aeronautics,  and  no  development  of 
aeronautics  means  popular  ignorance! 
So  it  is  important  that  we  all  learn  some- 
thing of  the  needs  of  our  forces  ashore 
and  afloat,  particularly  afloat  as  far  as 
wings  are  concerned. 

Particularly  afloat,  because  our  Navy 
is  primarily  a line  of  defense.  The  first 
duty  of  the  American  Navy  has  always 
been  defense.  And  the  seaplane  for  Navy 
use,  powerful  weapon  for  attack  though 
it  is,  is  primarily  a part  of  the  defense. 

Seaplane  64  failed  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  the  dimly  seen  line 
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Wheeling  and  dipping 


cutting  odd  figures  of  eight  in 
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the  air,  Seaplane  64  hovered  over  the  U-boat 
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One  could  wait  and  circle  and  watch  while  the  other  sped  for  shore  and  brought 
a destroyer,  a chaser  or  even  a blimp" 


Kadel  & Herbert 

“Two  seaplanes  could  do  so  much. 

beneath  the  surface,  not  that  it  had  not 
done  its  full  duty,  not  that  its  pilot  or 
observer  were  incompetent,  not  that  it 
didn’t  understand  its  business,  but  be- 
cause the  organization  failed.  It  is  as 
if  a man  saw  an  automobile  running 
wild  in  the  street  and  his  legs  refused  to 
move  him  out  of  the  way.  You  couldn’t 
blame  his  eyes  for  the  accident.  Neither 
must  one  blame  Seaplane  64. 

So  the  first  requisite  in  arranging  a 
set  of  flying  eyes  for  Navy  use  is  a suf- 
ficient establishment  to  insure  coopera- 
tion. “Sufficient  establishment”  means 
something  so  big  it  is  difficult  to  sum- 
marize it  in  a book,  let  alone  a paragraph 
or  so.  But  begin  with  the  facts  that  the 
flying  life  of  an  engine  is  something  less 
than  a hundred  hours  and  maybe  fifty; 
that  for  every  man  who  flies  a seaplane 
there  must  be  twenty,  somewhere,  to  look 
after  his  several  planes,  repair  them,  tune 
them  up;  that  every  plane  must  have  at 
least  one  and  probably  several  homes  to 
fly  to;  that  a seaplane  alone — vide  64 — 
is  helpless  to  do  much  unless  it  has  the 
cooperation  of  destroyers,  scout  boats, 
U-boat  chasers;  and  end  with  the  thought 
that  submarine  discover}’  is  just  one  small 
part  of  a seaplane’s  work,  and  you  begin 
to  have  some  conception  of  what  adequate 
aerial  navy  eyes  must  mean. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  use  a sea- 
plane in  naval  strategy  that  a catalog 
would  be  wearisome.  If  you  followed 
Seaplane  64  in  its  wearisome  figure  of 
eights  as  it  chased  the  dark  streak  it  dis- 
covered beneath  the  water,  you  saw  only 
one.  The  most  vital  use,  perhaps,  is  the 
use  of  the  plane  as  an  observation  tower. 


True,  many  kite  balloons  — sausage 
shaped  bags  of  gas  which  rise  a thousand 
feet  in  the  air  at  the  end  of  a rope 
winched  on  a big  fighting  ship,  will  go 
far  towards  discovering  an  enemy  fleet. 
But  the  aerial  sausage  is  dirigible  only 
in  one  direction — up ! It  cannot  flee 

away  from  the  fleet.  The  horizon  of  a 
thousand  foot  observer  may  be  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  all  directions  but  the  hori- 
zon of  a seaplane  which  can  cover  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  rise  two, 
three,  five  thousand  feet  in  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  discover  in  an  hour  or  so 
an  enemy  fleet  a day’s  journey  away. 

No  one  knows  just  what  the  seaplane 
can  do  in  helping  the  accuracy  of  big 
gun  fire,  “no  one”  meaning  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Just  what  part  the  seaplane 
is  playing  abroad  in  battleship  work 
hasn’t  passed  the  censor,  but  inasmuch  as 
its  sister  airplane  over  the  tom  No  Man’s 
Land  in  Europe  has  meant  everything 
in  accuracy  of  the  fire  of  land  batter- 
ies, there  seems  small  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  might  greatly  assist  in  the  same  game 
over  water. 

Of  the  possibilities  of  battleship  de- 
struction through  the  dropping  of  high 
explosives  from  above  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak,  save  with  a word  of  dis- 
couragement to  the  man  who  thinks  that 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
seaplane  and  explosives  is  a match  for 
any  ten  million  dollar  superdreadnought. 
It  sounds  ridiculously  easy  to  fly  over  a 
battleship,  drop  a few  hundredweight 
of  dynamite  on  top  of  it  and  fly  serenely 
homeward.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
so  difficult  as  to  be  nearly  impossible. 


Suppose  conditions  of  the  best — an 
overhead  sun,  a battleship  discovered 
with  no  protecting  vessels  anywhere 
around  and  a seaplane  well  equipped 
with  bombs.  The  first  check  the  sea- 
plane meets  is  the  inescapable  fact  that 
if  it  gets  much  lower  than  a mile  it  is 
extremely  likely  to  be  hit  with  shrapnel 
from  anti-aircraft  guns,  which  have  been 
developed  to  a most  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy  of  fire.  So  it  stays  up 
in  the  air — high  and  small.  But  a sea- 
plane, even  a slow  bombing  machine,  can- 
not travel  much  less  than  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  Let  the  man  who  thinks  hitting 
a mark  a mile  distant  is  an  easy  job  take 
a rifle  and  try  it — standing  still,  aiming 
long,  his  nerves  unruffled.  Then  let 
him  try  the  same  job  from  a mile  a min- 
ute express  train.  Finally,  let  him  sub- 
stitute a trigger  for  his  gun,  do  his  aim- 
ing by  looking  down,  calculate  the  speed 
of  his  air  ship,  the  acceleration  of  drop- 
ping speed  of  his  charge,  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind — and  the  wind 
does  not  blow  for  the  seaplane  operator, 
save  always  in  his  face — and  you  begin 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  “easiness”  of 
dropping  a bomb  on  a battleship. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  done.  If  noth- 
ing could  ever  be  done — if  defense  was 
always  equal  to  attack — all  battles  would 
be  drawn.  That  it  can  be  done  often 
enough,  surely  enough,  with  enough 
deadly  effect  to  make  it  worth  while  is 
as  yet  undemonstrated.  The  seaplane 
as  a battleship  destroyer  is  yet  to  be 
proved. 

Yes,  Seaplane  64  dropped  a depth 
charge  on  the  submarine  shadow  and  at 
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Kadel  & Herbert 

The  seaplane  may  "land"  on  the  water  when  winged  and  await  a friendly 
destroyer  or  patrol  boat — but  not  in  bad  weather,  for  heavy  waves  would 
make  short  work 


November,  1917 

least,  perhaps,  “smeared”  its  rudders. 
But  it  dropped  it  from  a very  small  ele- 
vation, and  probably  after  repeatedly 
flying  over  and  over  the  shadow,  until 
the  pilot  knew  he  was  going  to  drive  his 
plane  in  a line  with  the  U-boat.  Even 
then  he  didn’t  hit  it— he  hit  near  it. 
But  hitting  near  a U-boat,  the  thin  plates 
of  which  will  buckle  and  separate  from 
the  water-conveyed  shock  of  a destruc- 
tive charge  which  goes  off  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  hull  is  one  thing — hitting  near 
a battleship,  which  has  resistive  power 
calculated  against  actual  hits  of  power- 
ful shells,  is  quite  another. 

When  one  comes  to  estimate  the 
chances  when  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able— when  two  war  vessels,  for  instance, 
are  below,  so  that  range  finding  of  the 
menace  in  the  air  is  easy,  and  when  a 
cross  fire  from  anti-aircraft  guns  makes 
even  an  approach  to  within  a mile  dif- 
ficult, when  the  sunlight  is  from  the  side, 
when  darkness  approaches,  when  fog  and 
cloud  and  rain  may  interfere,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  certain  hits  from  above 
is  a rapidly  diminishing  one. 

While  it  is  possible  for  every  battle- 
ship to  carry  a seaplane,  the  plan  of  us- 
ing another  ship,  to  take  care  of  several, 
is  far  more  feasible.  A battleship  is 
built  for  battle,  not  for  housing  exten- 
sive mechanisms  of  v'ire  and  wings.  Its 
machinery  is  calculated  for  repair  of 
guns  and  mechanism,  not  of  cloth  and 
woodwork.  A fleet  can,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  carry  a mother  ship  for  seaplanes 
with  it  on  certain  work,  but  any  one  can 
think  of  a dozen  occasions  when  help- 
less mother  ships  cluttering  up  the  sea 
would  be  a distinct  disadvantage.  With 
operations  close  to  shore,  seaplane  bases 
can  be  and  are  being  established,  but 
these  take  time  to  make,  cost  money  and, 
above  all  else,  need  trained  men. 

We  know  something  now — thanks  to 
much  magazine  publicity — of  the  type 
of  man  needed  to  fly  effectively,  and  a 
little  of  how  he  must  be  trained.  What 
we  don’t  know  is  that  we  have  to  train 
aeroplane  handlers  as  no  mechanics  for 
racing  automobiles  are  ever  trained.  Re- 
member that  if  any  one  of  a dozen  small 
parts  in  an  automobile,  which  weigh  so 
little  that  a dozen  wouldn’t  tip  the  scales 
against  a penny,  should  break  or  fail, 
the  car  simply  stops.  But  when  a sea- 
plane stops,  it  comes  down,  and  if  the 
caps  are  white  and  the  waves  high,  that 
means  as  thorough  a finish  to  the  sea- 
plane and  its  crew  as  a hit  from  shrapnel. 


The  seaplane  mechanism  must  not  fail. 
Not  only  all  the  tiny  and  intricate  parts 
of  the  engine  and  magneto,  but  the  frame, 
the  wires  and  the  fittings,  must  be  per- 
fect to  begin  with  and  kept  perfect  by 
the  most  scientific  of  tuning  up  and  in- 
spection. The  first  martyr  to  the  air 
— Lieutenant  Selfridge,  killed  when 
Wright’s  machine  fell  at  Fort  Myer  in 
1908 — died  because  a tiny  fitting,  no 
larger  than  a thumb  nail,  wore  a quarter 
of  an  inch.  Time  and  knowledge  have 
shown  the  folly  of  such  a tragedy — but 
it  means  men,  men,  men,  and  then  again, 
men,  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

Aeronautical  engines  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  a factory  like  automobile  engines. 
They  are — the  good  ones — very  largely 
hand  work.  Every  last  ounce  must  be 
pared  away,  for  horse  power  in  the  air 
is  nothing  at  all — it  is  horse  power  in 
proportion  to  pounds  carried  which 
counts.  A light  weight  engine  must  be 
mechanically  perfect  if  it  is  not  to  fail, 
and  even  with  all  the  perfection  which 
human  ingenuity  can  effect  must  be  thor- 
oughly overhauled,  taken  down,  exam- 
ined, refitted  and  put  together  perfectly 
again,  between  two  or  three  hour  flights, 
and  even  so  may  save  itself  from  the 
scrap  heap  by  but  four  days  of  actual 
flight.  No,  not  all  engines  are  scrapped 
after  a hundred  hours — again  no,  not 
all  engines  are  overhauled  every  two 
hours.  But  when  two  men  offer  their 
lives  for  their  country,  and  a hundred 
million  dollars’  worth  of  battleships  and 


of  its  light  hull 

ten  thousand  lives  may  hang  on  what 
they  do  in  the  air,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  too  much  care,  too  much  pains,  to 
take  with  the  mechanism  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  may  depend  for  its  very 
existence. 

So  for  an  effective  naval  air  service 
we  must  have  not  only  plenty  of  planes 
but  plenty  of  swift  craft — destroyers,  tor- 
pedo boats  and  the  like — plenty  of 
U-boat  chasers,  swift  little  boats  mount- 
ing a gun  or  so  to  bag  the  game  the 
aerial  eyes  sight  beneath  the  sea,  mother 
ships  to  carry  planes  with  the  fleet,  plenty 
of  shore  dovecotes  for  these  birds  of 
war,  an  army  of  mechanics  who  are  so 
little  below  the  grade  of  constructing  en- 
gineer the  difference  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  shops,  workmen,  training 
schools,  and  finally — men  born  to  fly. 

It’s  difficult  to  spend  half  a billion 
on  seaplanes  alone;  but  there  is  noth- 
ipg  difficult  about  spending  as  much 
again  on  an  adequate  naval  aircraft  es- 
tablishment. And  when  it  is  spent — and 
spent  it  surely  will  be,  and  in  the  near 
future — there  will  be  no  wheeling  of 
Seaplane  64  towards  shore,  no  cursing 
men  who  abandon  fair  game  because  of 
a lack  of  cooperation,  and  no  escape  for 
the  pariah  of  the  sea  which  comes,  snake- 
like and  unseen,  to  wreak  its  cowardly 
vengeance  upon  the  innocent  and  the 
neutral,  safe  now  only  because  there  are 
not  yet  enough  eyes  to  see  or  arms  to 
strike  after  the  eyes  have  looked  and 
found. 


Are  you  working  for  the  Navy  League? 
There  is  plenty  for  all  hands  to  do. 


Cutting  Out  the  Philadelphia 

By  Lieutenant  (jg),  H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy. 


A S SOON  AS  WE  had  won  our 
independence,  the  Tripolitan 
-A.  pirates  began  to  prey  upon  our 
shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  There 
were  numerous  instances  of  American 
merchantmen  being  plundered  and  sunk 
and  hundreds  of  Americans  were  cap- 
tured and  held  for  ransom.  Despite  the 
annual  tribute  and  the  costly  presents 
given  to  these  pirates  by  our  government, 
their  outrages  constantly  increased. 

Finally,  after  it  had  been  proven  that 
bribes  had  no  effect,  the  government  de- 
cided to  use  force.  Accordingly,  on  May 
20,  1801,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or- 
dered Captain  Richard  Dale,  once  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard, 
to  leave  for  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
squadron  consisting  of  the  President,  44 ; 
the  Philadelphia,  36;  the  Essex,  32;  and 
the  schooner  Enterprise,  1 2 guns. 

This  force  arrived  at  Gibraltar  July 
13th  and  at  once  commenced  operations 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  August  1st 
the  Enterprise,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Sterett,  fell  in  with 
the  Tripolitan  man-of-war  Tripoli, 
mounting  14  guns.  After  an  action  at 
close  range  of  three  hours’  duration  the 
enemy  surrendered,  having  fifty  killed 
or  wounded  out  of  a crew  of  eighty.  The 
Americans  did  not  have  even  one  man 
wounded.  Lieutenant  David  Porter, 
later  so  famous,  was  executive  officer  of 
the  Enterprise  during  this  action. 

Operations  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
carried  on  for  the  next  two  years  with- 
out any  events  of  importance,  practically 
no  American  ships  being  taken  by  pi- 
rates. The  squadron  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Truxtun,  Captain  Morris  and 
Captain  Preble  in  turn,  and  its  compo- 
sition was  constantly  changing. 

On  October  31,  1803,  the  Philadel- 
phia, commanded  by  Captain  William 
Bainbridge,  had  the  misfortune  to  run 
on  an  uncharted  reef  off  the  port  of 
Tripoli.  As  the  ship  drove  further  on 
the  ground,  she  heeled  over  on  her  side 
so  that  all  her  guns  were  useless.  In 
this  situation  the  Philadelphia  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Tripolitan  gunboats  and, 
as  resistance  was  useless,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge, after  doing  everything  possible 
to  destroy  the  ship,  surrendered. 

After  Captain  Bainbridge  had  been  a 
prisoner  for  some  time,  he  was  able  to 
send  out  a letter  to  Captain  Preble,  then 
commanding  the  American  squadron, 
proposing  the  destruction  of  the  Phila- 
delphia: “Charter  a small  merchant 


schooner,  fill  her  with  men,  and  have  her 
commanded  by  fearless  and  determined 
officers.  Let  the  vessel  enter  the  har- 
bor at  night,  with  her  men  secreted  below 
decks;  steer  her  directly  on  board  the 
frigate  and  then  let  the  officers  and  men 
board,  sword  in  hand,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  success.” 

Shortly  after  Captain  Preble  received 
this  suggestion,  a small  Tripolitan  ketch, 
the  Mastico,  was  captured  by  the  Enter- 
prise. Her  commander,  Lieutenant 
Stephen  Decatur,  volunteered  to  carry  out 
the  plan  proposed  by  Bainbridge.  A 
crew  of  twelve  officers  and  sixty-two 
picked  men  were  selected  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Among  them  were,  in  addition 
to  Decatur,  James  Lawrence,  the  hero  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  Thomas  Mac- 
donough,  the  victor  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  Mastico  was  filled  with 
combustibles  with  which  to  burn  the 
Philadelphia  at  her  moorings.  The 
Siren,  Lieutenant  Charles  Stewart,  ac- 
companied her  to  cover  the  retreat  after 
the  mission  had  been  accomplished. 

The  harbor  of  Tripoli  is  shaped  like 
the  letter  “FT,”  the  open  end  being  to 
the  northeast.  On  each  side  were  shore 
batteries,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  let- 
ter were  the  city  and  the  Bashaw’s  castle, 
both  heavily  fortified.  In  all  over  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  guns  were  mounted. 
The  Philadelphia  was  moored  close  in 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  with  her 
port  broadside  toward  the  harbor’s 
mouth.  All  the  guns  were  loaded  and  a 
full  crew  was  on  board.  On  either  side 
of  her  were  the  ships  of  the  Tripolitan 
Navy:  one  brig  of  ten  guns,  two  schoon- 
ers of  eight  guns,  and  nineteen  gunboats 
of  three  guns  each. 

Decatur  gave  out  the  following  plan 
of  action  to  his  crew: 

1.  To  run  the  Philadelphia  aboard 
without  being  discovered. 

2.  To  leave  Midshipman  Thorn  with 
thirteen  men  in  the  ketch. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  to  board 
and  clear  the  upper  decks. 

4.  This  done,  Decatur  with  fifteen 
men  to  hold  the  upper  decks,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence  and  Midshipmen  Jo- 
seph Bainbridge  and  Morris  led  parties 
below  to  fire  the  ship  in  as  many  places 
as  possible. 

5.  As  soon  as  her  destruction  was 
assured,  the  entire  party  to  return  to  the 
Mastico  and  make  off  at  top  speed. 

Well  after  dark  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1804,  when  about  five  miles 


from  the  city,  Decatur  left  the  Siren  and 
stood  into  the  harbor  to  carry  out  his 
daring  enterprise.  The  masts  and  rig- 
ging of  the  Philadelphia  were  plainly 
visible  in  the  moonlight.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  Mastico  came  within  hailing 
distance  and  Decatur  ordered  the  helms- 
man to  run  aboard  the  frigate’s  bow. 

Soon  the  Tripolitan  sentinel  hailed. 
Decatur’s  native  pilot  replied  that  he  had 
lost  both  his  anchors  in  a storm  and  re- 
quested permission  to  tie  up  for  the  night 
alongside  the  frigate’s  bow.  The  Tri- 
politan captain  came  on  deck  with  a 
part  of  his  crew  and  a lengthy  conver- 
sation took  place  between  them  and  the 
pilot,  without  their  suspicions  being 
aroused.  In  the  meantime,  a small  boat 
had  been  lowered  from  the  ketch  and  a 
line  was  made  fast  to  the  Philadelphia’ s 
fore  chains.  Decatur’s  men,  lying  on 
deck  behind  the  bulwarks,  pulled  their 
vessel  toward  the  desired  position. 

When  the  Mastico  was  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ship’s  side  the  alarm  was  given. 
The  ketch  was  quickly  hauled  into  po- 
sition and  secured  and  Decatur  gave  the 
word  to  board.  Midshipman  Morris  was 
the  first  over  the  side,  closely  followed 
by  the  whole  party. 

The  Tripolitans,  taken  by  surprise,  of- 
fered little  resistance  and  the  upper  decks 
were  quickly  cleared,  many  diving  over 
the  side.  The  various  parties  ran  below 
as  previously  ordered.  Here  more  re- 
sistance was  met  and  some  twenty 
Tripolitans  were  killed.  The  combus- 
tibles were  nowT  carried  up  from  the  ketch 
and  the  ship  fired  in  several  places. 

About  twenty-five  minutes  after  the 
alarm  was  given  the  fire  had  taken  firm 
hold  and  Decatur  ordered  all  hands  back 
into  the  Mastico.  There  was  just  time  to 
shove  her  off  so  as  to  prevent  her  taking 
fire. 

Now  all  hands  manned  the  sweeps 
and  pulled  for  the  harbor’s  mouth.  The 
little  ketch  was  now  perfectly  il- 
luminated by  the  burning  ship  and  the 
batteries  opened  a heavy  fire  on  her. 
However,  the  gunnery  of  the  Tripolitans 
was  so  poor  that  no  hits  were  scored, 
save  one  through  a sail,  and  the  Mastico 
gained  the  harbor’s  mouth,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  boats  of  the  Siren.  Together 
they  watched  the  frigate  burn  until  she 
was  completely  destroyed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  her  magazine.  Only  one  Ameri- 
can had  been  wounded. 

Nelson  said  that  this  was  “the  most 
bold  and  daring  act  of  the  age.” 
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To  Members  of  the  Navy  League 


Help  us  to  treble  the  circulation  of  Sea  Power. 

You  can  help  in  two  ways: 

You  can  show  this  copy  of  Sea  Power  to  a friend  and  urge 
him  to  become  a member  of  the  League. 

You  can  present  a year’s  subscription  to  a friend  as  a Christ- 
mas or  New  Year’s  gift;  in  which  case  we  will  see  that  he  receives 
on  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  day  a handsome  announcement  card, 
stating  that  you  have  instructed  us  to  send  him  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  Sea  Power. 

Sea  Power  is  published  by  a separate  corporation  organized 
for  the  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Its  stockholders  are 
members  of  the  Navy  League  and  its  profits,  if  any,  are  used  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  League. 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

1917 

1917 

The  Navy  League  of  the  LTnited  States, 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I am  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Navy  League  and  desire  to  become  a mem- 

I nominate 

ber.  I enclose  $ for  fees,  of  which 

(name) 

$1.50  is  assigned  as  a year’s  subscription  to 
the  magazine  Sea  Power  and  the  remainder 

(address) 

for  membership  dues. 

for  membership  in  the  Navy  League,  and 

1 desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a 

enclose  $ for  fees,  of  which  $1.50 

is  assigned  as  a year’s  subscription  to  Sea 

(Indicate  class  of  membership  desired) 

Power. 

I request  that  notification  of  membership, 

Name  

with  my  seasonal  greetings,  be  sent  him  in 

Address  

time  to  arrive  on 

(Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Day) 

Name  

Memberships  : — Annual  Member,  $3.00 ; 

Address  

Contributing  Member,  $5.00;  Life  Mem- 
ber, $100.00. 
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French  Official  Photo  from  Pictorial  Press 

Somewhere  along  the  western  front  the  75’s  have  brought  down  this  Boche  biplane.  Though  somewhat  battered 

by  the  fall,  it  is  of  enough  interest  to  attract  these  French  officers 
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Underwood  & Underwood 

Guynemer,  the  "Ace  of  Aces,”  has  fought  his  last  fight  and  brought  down  his  last  Boche  plane.  This  famous 
French  flier  had  accounted  for  more  hostile  aircraft  than  any  other  aviator 


©Underwood  & Underwood 


Getting  a British  big  gun  in  position  at  night.  Notice  the  way  the  gun  is  painted  to  make  it  inconspicuous.  By 

morning  this  battery  will  be  masked  from  inquisitive  airmen 
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Getting  in  the  First  Shot 

By  Fait  Garros 

Competition  in  the  Navy  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  fleet 


tt  I7E  MAUN  KEN,”  said  John 
If  Paul  Jones,  “the  incentive’s  the 
maist  of  the  battle.”  His  words 
make  a good  text  for  the  story  of  how  a 
crew  of  naval  gunners  on  the  American 
merchant  ship  Mongolia  sank  a sub- 
marine the  other  day. 

Newspapers  gave  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  eerie  dawn,  the  ominous  haze  which 
clung  like  a sucking  wraith  to  the  sea, 
the  submarine,  black  and  shiny,  the 
alarm — crash  of  guns — and  so  on. 
Lieutenant  Ware’s  dinner  and  reception 
in  New  York  are  historical.  His  speeches 
satisfied  the  most  gluttonous  thrill - 
seeker  in  the  audience. 

But  I want  to  give  the  real  story  of 
that  lusty  crew  and  their  nervy  young 
officer.  Ware  says  he  hit  the  U-boat. 
No  doubt  he  did.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  called  it  the  climax  of  thorough 
and  perfect  training.  I beg  to  differ.  If 
those  “dozen  doughty  gunners”  blew  a 
Teuton  porpoise  clean  out  of  the  sea  they 
could  not  prove  their  military  fitness  and 
establish  the  reality  of  its  worth  so  well 
as  they  did  in  the  interminable  minutes 
preceding  the  first  (and  fatal)  shot. 

“We  saw  her  come  up,”  explained  the 
gunner’s  mate,  “but  we  could  not  bring 
our  gun  to  bear.” 

A question  leaps  at  him.  “But  she 
might  have  fired  while  you  waited. 
What  . . . ?” 

“Yes,  I suppose  so.” 

“And  you  didn’t  think.  . . ?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  went  on  a little 
embarrassed,  “we  was  pretty  busy  setting 
sights  and  getting  the  range  and  . . . 
Tell  the  truth,  sir,  we  was  so  danged 
afraid  the  other  crew  would  get  first 
crack,  that.  . . .” 

There  it  is:  “the  other  crew;”  afraid 

lie  would  not  beat  them  to  it.  And  that 
is  my  theme;  not  war,  but  competition. 

Experience  convinces  me  men  are  not 
born  to  fight.  I am  no  pacifist.  My 
business  in  the  Navy  is  war.  I spend  my 
time  studying  how  to  wage  war  and  in 
training  other  men  to  wage  war  with  ac- 
curacy and  effectiveness.  But  why  offend 
their  peaceful  instincts?  Why  waste  time 
grinding  down  their  loathing  of  blood- 
shed, agony  and  death?  We  don't.  We 
make  assets  of  those  feelings.  That 
loathing  is  only  the  shady  side  of  a 
sunny  trait:  competitive  instinct.  Artil- 


lery men  fire  their  mortars  over  a hill. 
They  aim  at  a peaceful  tree  on  the  sum- 
mit— and  scatter  the  enemy  in  the  valley 
beyond.  We  imbue  our  men  with  the 
desire  to  beat  other  men,  to  surpass  the 
skill  of  the  crew  of  the  next  gun,  to  win 
in  the  gunnery  game.  Victory  gratifies 
their  instinct  to  compete.  Then  in  ac- 
tion, mortar-like,  they  aim  at  the  Gun- 
nery Pennant  at  the  masthead  and  they 
sink  the  enemy’s  submarine  in  the  trough 
of  the  seas  beyond — because  they  are  so 
danged  afraid  the  other  crew  will  get 
first  crack. 

But  about  Ware  and  his  crew.  I was 
shipmates  with  them  through  the  winter 
in  Hungry  Gulf.  That’s  what  the  de- 
stroyer crowd  call  the  big  bite  out  of  the 
south  Cuban  coast.  Manzanillo  Bay  is 
a hundred  miles  long  and  forty  wide,  a 
wilderness  of  coral  reefs  and  cays.  The 
fleet  was  at  the  time  in  a frenzy  of  drill 
and  maneuvering.  War  had  just  been 
declared;  and  from  Admiral  to  appren- 
tice seaman,  forty  thousand  men  and 
forty  men-of-war,  were  working  tooth 
and  nail,  not  to  get  ready — they  were  that 
already  — but  to  complete  the  winter’s 
competitive  exercises.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a boy  bolt  his  pie  when  school 
called?  With  the  same  healthy  greedi- 
ness your  Navy  devoured  its  final  spring 
exercises  before  dashing  north  to  the 
country’s  call  for  help. 

“Let’s  go  trolling  this  afternoon,”  says 
Ware. 

“Can  you  spare  the  time?”  I well  know 
his  indefatigableness;  and,  though  this 
is  Sunday  afternoon,  Monday  morning 
begins  at  five  A.  M. 

“No,  not  just  to  fish,”  he  replies. 

And  he  didn’t.  He  trolled  with  one 
hand,  drew  out  of  the  deep  blue  tropical 
sea  glistening  Spanish  mackerel  and 
gamy  barracouta.  With  the  other  hand 
he  figured.  He  computed  scores  and 
counted  records.  He  juggled  time  and 
tons,  and  men  and  movements,  until  I 
thought  he  must  explode.  After  a little 
he  did  explode.  “By  Jove!”  he  ex- 
claimed, “we  are  going  to  beat  them! 
Tt’ll  take  two  weeks;  but  we  can  do  it.” 

He  had  covered  the  ship’s  performance 
day  by  day  for  eight  months.  He  had 
analyzed  his  personnel  of  three  hundred 
men,  and  his  three  million  dollars  worth 
of  material.  He  knew  every  brain  and 


bolt  there  was  for  the  work  and,  to  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  what  strain  each 
could  safely  carry.  The  fishing  party 
may  have  taken  him  away  from  the  day’s 
toil  but  it  certainly  gave  him  a chance  to 
double  the  morrow’s  accomplishment. 

Then  orders  came  for  gun’s  crews  for 
merchant  ships,  five  gun  crews  and  an 
officer  from  each  battleship.  Ware  took 
his  men  to  the  Mongolia.  For  months 
each  group  had  been  striving  to  hit  the 
target  harder  and  more  rapidly  than 
every  other  group.  Does  an  athlete  lose 
his  strength  on  the  day  after  the  meet? 
Does  a boxer  leave  his  cunning  in  the 
training  camp?  Or  an  acrobat,  his 
agility  in  the  tent?  A bluejacket  is  an 
athlete,  a fighter,  a performer,  rolled  into 
one.  Hits-per-gun-per-minute  are  to  him 
what  batting  averages  are  to  Cobb  and 
Collins.  He  eats  and  dreams  them,  and 
spends  half  his  time  conspiring  to  break 
the  world’s  record.  When  our  gunners 
left  the  fleet  for  the  Mongolia  that  mer- 
chant tub  automatically  became  more 
formidable  than  any  ship  in  the  world  of 
her  tonnage  and  armament. 

New  conditions  made  new  possibilities 
for  the  great  game.  Stop  watch  in  hand 
Ware  timed  the  new  loads,  new  powder 
portage,  new  orientation  of  shell  transfer. 
Captain  and  passengers  marvelled  at  the 
dexterity  with  which  heavy  projectiles 
and  bulky  powder  bags  could  be  thrust 
up  and  in  before  the  breech  crashed 
home.  The  crews  only  squabbled  among 
themselves  over  fifths  of  seconds. 

Then  the  great  day  came  with  its  suck- 
ing wraiths,  reverberating  alarums,  and 
other  literary  horripilations.  Gunners  on 
watch  sighted  the  submarine  . . . kicked 
others  into  life.  “Point  of  aim  the  peri- 
scope,” sang  out  the  gun  captain.  And 
“two-o-double-o,”  gave  Lieutenant  Ware, 
meaning  range  2,000  yards.  Slowly  the 
sub  swung  around  to  aim.  “Stand  by” 
to  our  men.  Then  followed  the  inter- 
minable seconds  of  waiting  until  the  sub- 
marine swung  into  range.  “Commence 
firing!”  A tremendous  splash  hid  the 
tube,  subsided,  and  left  only  a greasy 
froth  where  the  U-boat  had  floated. 

Thousands  of  times  before  had  the 
same  orders  dinned  in  their  ears.  Same 
old  words,  same  old  tune,  same  old  game. 
Hardly  a thought  of  enemy  or  torpedoes 
or  violence  . . . but  always  so  afraid  the 
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other  crew  would  get  there  first!  What 
was  the  result?  The  gunners  were  cool, 
eager,  intense.  No  confusing  excite- 
ment; no  disturbing  hate;  no  upsetting 
anxiety.  Only  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated desire  for  hits-per-gun-per-minute 
in  excess  of  every  one  else  in  the  Navy. 
That  is  what  our  competitive  system  does 
for  the  boys  you  send  us,  makes  clear- 
headed fearless  men  of  them,  not  ma- 
chine-like murderers  as  some  misguided 
citizens  imagine. 

Exploits  of  gun  crews  on  the  freighter 
Virginia  provide  another  example  of  the 
spontaneous  efficiency  and  resourceful- 
ness we  expect  of  a finished  man-of-war’s 
man.  With  her  cargo  aboard  she  was 
ready  to  sail  except  for  her  guns.  Owners 
dared  not  send  her  unmanned.  Guns  ar- 
rived at  last,  and  gunners.  You  have 
already  seen  in  the  papers  that  the  pieces 
were  old  and  in  bad  shape,  perhaps 
dangerous  to  fire,  and  not  even  able  to 
swing  on  the  target. 

The  captain  despaired.  His  delay 
was  costing  $20,000  a day.  He  tackled 
the  chief  gunner’s  mate  in  charge.  “What 
can  we  do?  Will  you  try  it?”  The 
voluble  and  highly  technical  reply  gave 
no  encouragement.  News  came  the 
Vacuum  and  the  Aztec  had  been  lost. 
The  chief  perked  up.  “Bet  we  can  do 
better  than  that  with  a busted  battery!” 
he  said  to  his  men;  then  went  to  the 
captain.  “Take  her  out.  We  ll  shoot. 

They  shot  all  right.  But  only  one  who 
has  been  through  the  mad  activity  of 
target  practice,  the  innumerable  details 
of  preparation,  the  strain  of  anxious  trial 
and  proof — of  which  the  incubus  is  to  be 
likened  only  to  that  of  a railway  en- 
gineer or  an  operating  field  general — can 
realize  what  that  little  handful  of  gun- 
ners went  through.  With  tools  from  the 
engine  room  and  designs  out  of  their  heads 
they  practically  remodeled  and  rebuilt 
breeches,  locks  and  mounts  of  their  guns. 
Night  and  day  they  toiled  through  storm 
and  heat,  and  wearing  night-long  watches 
at  the  rail.  But  ever  in  their  hearts  bit 
the  determination  to  prove  to  the  fleet 
back  home — and  no  one  else  really 
counted — that  these  plugmen  and  tray- 
men  and  gun  captains  were  the  kind  that 
would  suffer  no  submarine  in  the  world 
to  sneak  in  and  torpedo  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  day, 
said  the  London  papers,  the  guns  for  the 
first  time  could  be  trained,  i.e.  moved  in 
azimuth,  though  loading  and  pointing 
had  been  practiced  morning,  noon  and 
night;  and  lists  of  scores  had  been  hag- 
gled over  just  as  aboard  a battleship. 
Dawn  came  bright  and  calm.  The  daz- 
zling path  of  sunshine  swung  slowly  until 


it  rested  upon  a black  speck  in  the  sea. 
This  speck  emerged,  and  attached  it- 
self to  a long  glistening  black  body. 

The  U-boat  approached  the  Virginia. 
The  German  commander,  a trained  tacti- 
cian, knew  the  value  of  light  vantage. 
He  opened  fire  at  three  thousand  yards. 
Gunners  sprang  to  their  stations.  Only 
by  the  flash  of  explosion  could  they  dis- 
cern the  submarine  in  the  blinding  sun 
glare.  At  this  vague  target  they  blazed 
away.  Shots  fell  around  them  or 
screamed  overhead,  and  one  or  two 
crashed  dangerously  near  their  unpro- 
tected bit  of  deck. 

But  days  on  end  of  toil  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  incentive  was  all  the  battle. 
The  gun  crews  fought  to  beat  each 
other’s  loading  and  firing  time.  They 
fought  to  prove  no  crew  in  the  Navy  was 
their  equal.  Fought  for  the  honor  of 
the  Navy,  with  all  the  glory  of  clean 
young  manhood’s  ambition  to  win.  No 
frenzied  haste,  but  with  such  incredible 
swiftness  and  sureness  they  shot,  that 
suddenly  the  storm  of  screeching  shells 
ceased  to  fall  about  them.  The  sub- 
marine had  disappeared. 

Come  aboard  ship  with  me  and  see 
how  we  do  it.  Not  the  burnished  rails 
nor  the  intricacy  of  technical  naval  life. 
Others  have  chronicled  all  that.  But  the 
simple  system  of  it,  which  you  may  put 
into  your  offices  and  mills. 

A distinguished  visitor  came  to  see  us 
last  week.  “How  do  you  ever  get  it  out 
of  them?  The  work  and  the  spirit,  I 
mean.”  The  Steel  King  thrust  his  keen 
seamed  face  into  mine.  “When  they 
actually  fight,”  he  continued,  “of  course 
they  go  for  it.  But  now — these  weeks 


and  months  and  years — when  you  must 
be  always  ready  . . . What’s  the 

secret,  anyway?” 

I invited  him  on  deck.  On  the  way 
he  gave  me  a notion  of  himself;  meant 
it  for  a sort  of  apology  for  his  inquisitive- 
ness, I suppose.  Something  like  forty 
million  dollars  worth  of  orders  for  struc- 
tural steel  he  had  on  his  hands;  forty 
thousand  men;  arid  mills  spread  over 
four  thousand  acres.  And  the  eleven  in 
this  4-11-44  description  was  the  cents  a 
laborer  could  live  on.  “Makes  twenty 
cents  an  hour,  you  know,  and  with  a little 
cleverness  can  save  nine.”  That  was  the 
point,  at  any  rate.  Our  sailors  had  noth- 
ing to  work  for.  Couldn’t  I see  there  was 
no  drive  in  the  Navy  life?  Theoretically, 
of  course.  And  most  of  them  were  just 
boys.  Was  fear  of  punishment  the  only 
goad? 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  deck. 

I drew  him  to  the  rail.  I pointed  to  the 
masthead  of  a nearby  ship.  He  said  later 
my  pose  was  the  most  dramatic  thing  he 
had  seen  since  Mansfield  died.  It  ought 
to  have  been.  I looked  him  in  the  eye. 
“See  that  little  shredded  red  triangle  of 
a flag  with  a black  disc  in  its  center?”  I 
said.  He  disengaged  himself  from  my 
glare  arid  looked.  “That’s  the  Gunnery 
Pennant.” 

I let  this  sink  in  before  I went  on. 
“Did  you  ever  see  a World’s  Series  ? Or 
a Yale-Harvard  game?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  uncontrollable  enthusiasm,  rising 
to  such  a frightful  pitch  that  utter  strang- 
ers embraced  and  dignified  matrons 
didn’t  mind  when,  in  the  maelstrom  of 
delight,  men  trampled  upon  their  toes  or 
sat  suddenly  in  their  laps?  Can  you 
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After  one  of  our  ships  has  made  a run  on  the  target  range,  the  target  needs 
repairs,  though  often  enough  of  it  is  smashed  so  as  to  be  almost  beyond 

repair 


recall  the  stamp  and  the  drive  and  the 
tight  of  the  little  groups  on  the  battle- 
field before  you?  Fight  indeed,  inch  by 
inch,  with  fortune  dangling  on  fractions 
of  seconds.  You  didn’t  see  anyone  be- 
hind the  men.  No  pitchforked  demons 
were  in  their  rear.  Yet  they  strove  with 
such  ferocious  energy  it  seemed  that  un- 
armed they  must  annihilate  one  another.” 
“What’s  the  secret  of  it?”  (Sweeping 
gesture  toward  the  pennant.)  “There’s 
the  secret  of  it.  Call  it  pride  or  vanity 
which  makes  men  so.  But  true  it  is  that 
even  hate  or  love  will  not  inspire  them  to 
such  sustained,  intelligent,  earnest  effort 
as  will  sporting  competition  with  other 
men.  Fifty  thousand  are  fighting  to  fly 
that  bit  of  bunting  on  their  ships.  The 
Texas  took  it  last  year,  and  again  this, 
livery  man  of  the  thousand  she  carries 
is  one  of  an  eager,  unified  team,  on  their 
toes,  calculating,  keen.  And  on  her  each 
did  his  share,  from  the  clever  captain  who 
swung  her  on  the  target  range  correctly 
placed  to  a yard,  to  the  Filipino  mess 
boy  who  brought  morning  coffee  prompt- 
ly and  faithfully  that  the  gunnery  officer 
might  be  bright  and  early  on  his  job. 

“Could  you  have  seen  them  swarm  on 
deck  after  the  run;  heard  their  wild 
cheers  when  the  hits  were  announced, 
you  would  have  been  thrilled  as  only  a 
battle-charge  could  thrill  you;  and  the 
emotion  would  have  been  the  same;  for 
here  had  been  attack,  and  here  was 
victory  . . . bloodless  to  be  sure,  and 
without  loot;  but  in  its  moral  worth  to 
man  and  by  its  military  value  to  the  na- 
tion infinitely  superior.” 

I went  into  details.  I explained  the 
method  of  scoring  all  the  thousands  of 
guns  on  hundreds  of  ships  which  fire 
several  times  each  year  for  the  pennant 
finally  awarded  in  August  to  the  ship 
averaging  the  best  for  all  forms  of 
practice. 


He 

hat 


We  climbed  up  into  a turret, 
skinned  his  shin  and  crushed  his 
crawling  through  the  hatch.  And  so  en- 
grossing was  the  discourse  that  he  took 
away  with  him  much  valuable  paint,  not 
to  mention  several  forms  of  lubricant  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  expensive  in  these 
war  times.  But  altogether  they  wouldn’t 
pay  him  for  the  new  suit  I am  sure  he 
had  to  buy  when  he  got  home. 

What's  that?  You  don’t  know  exactly 
what  a turret  is?  A turret  is  an  armored 
fortress  aboard  ship  carrying  two  or  three 
12-  or  14-inch  guns,  and  supplied  from 
magazines  so  far  below  decks  that 
enemy’s  shells  and  fire  are  not  supposed 
to  reach  them— though  that  is  exactly 
what  did  happen  in  the  Jutland  battle 
and  blew  up  several  ships.  The  upper 
part,  above  deck  and  mounting  the  guns, 
swings  on  rollers  resting  on  the  fixed 
barbette,  a huge  cylinder  of  armor  in- 
closing motors,  gears,  communications 
and  crews  of  the  turret.  Through  the 
barbette  run  elevators,  both  electrical  and 


hand — for  a lucky  shot  may  cut  off  elec- 
tric power — by  which  shell  and  powder 
are  supplied  to  the  guns. 

Our  largest  ships  carry  four  three-gun 
turrets  or  five  with  two  guns.  Approxi- 
mately ninety  men  apiece  are  required  to 
man  them.  A turret  officer  divides  his 
crews  into  teams,  one  for  each  gun 
There  is  supplied  a gun  captain  for  each 
team.  Daily  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning, 
again  at  nine,  and  finally  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  drills  are  held.  Careful 
records  of  times,  performances,  casualties, 
go  into  the  gunnery  office  even'  day 
where  they  are  catalogued,  tabulated  and 
analyzed.  Thus  does  the  chief  gun  lieu1 
tenant  keep  tab  on  the  ordnance  welfare 
of  his  ship,  scrutinizing  her  diet  of  drill 
and  worrying  over  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  pulse  of  her  throbbing  turrets. 

The  problem  of  loading  a 14-inch  gun 
is  that  of  providing  a projectile  weighing 
1400  pounds  and  four  96  pound  bags  of 
smokeless  powder  from  magazines  and 
shell  rooms  thirty  to  seventy-five  feet  be- 
low the  breech.  The  interval  between 
shots  should  be  about  fifteen  seconds.  It 
works  out  something  like  this:  While 

the  loaded  gun  is  being  elevated,  the  next 
explosive  shell  has  been  placed  in  its  car 
and  hoisted  in  the  tube  to  safety  level  ten 
feet  below  the  turret  floor.  Four  bags  of 
powder  shoot  through  magazine  flaps  into 
the  arms  of  waiting  men,  who  carry  them 
to  an  endless  chain  running  to  the  upper 
handling  room.  Here  four  more  men 
pass  their  deadly  burdens  into  a bin  be- 
neath the  gun,  closed  tight  against  fire 
and  heat.  Now  a full  charge,  shell  and 
powder,  is  near  the  gun  yet  completely 
protected  from  fire;  which,  even  before 
speed  of  operation,  is  the  most  vital  ele- 


ment of  turret  design. 


By  buzzer  signal  the  gun  is  discharged. 
A giant  plugman  catches  his  crank  on 


A salvo  from  a superdreadnought  “straddling"  the  target.  At  long  range 
the  target  screen  itself  is  hidden  from  the  gun  pointers  by  the  curve  of  the 
world  and  its  position  is  shown  by  flags  on  each  end 
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A five-inch  gun  in  action.  This  weapon  throws  a sixty-pound  shell  and  may 
be  fired  twenty  times  a minute.  Constant  drill  makes  the  crew  expert 


the  counter-recoil.  Single-handed  he 
must  unscrew  the  plug,  carry  it  eighteen 
inches  to  the  rear,  and  swing  it  clear 
for  loading.  Though  “weight  1825  lbs.” 
is  stamped  on  the  plug,  he  does  it  in 
about  four  seconds,  muscle  fibres  leap- 
ing into  taut  cords  under  the  tanned  skin 
of  his  bare  back.  In  those  four  seconds 
the  half-ton  shell  crashes  into  view  and 
by  the  carman’s  straining  grunt  topples 
like  a landslide  onto  the  table.  Thence 
by  a lever  the  shellman  rolls  it  into  the 
rammer  trough.  All  this,  mind  you,  in 
the  four  seconds  breech-opening  interval. 

Mechanical  rammers,  next  to  masters- 
at-arms  (ship’s  policemen),  are  the  most 
rugged  things  we  have  aboard  ship.  An 
electric  motor  drives  a heavy  brass  head 
at  the  end  of  a flexible  linked  shaft.  The 
instant  the  shell  is  in  the  trough  the  ram- 
merman  throws  down  his  controller. 
Fourteen  hundred  pounds  has  no  small 
inertia — that  quality  which  makes  a 
heavy  weight  hard  to  start  but,  once 
started,  hell  to  stop.  Nevertheless,  the 
shell  leaps  forward  as  if  stung,  hurtles 
into  the  yawning  breech  and  clankety- 
thumps  home  until  the  rifling  bites  into 
its  copper  bands  so  that  no  amount  of 
heaving  and  pitching  will  dislodge  it. 

Not  long  ago  one  shot  down  among  the 
powdermen  in  the  pit  under  the  gun. 
Two  more  went  down  with  it.  By  some 
miracle  the  men  were  not  all  crushed  to 
a pulp.  Only  one  was  hurt  seriously,  an 
Irishman.  “And  for  why  did  ye  do 
thot?”  he  exclaimed  with  the  irrepressible 
wit  of  his  race. 

This  ramming  in  and  out  takes  three 
to  five  seconds.  Meanwhile  the  gun  cap- 
tain has  signaled  “safety  ” to  the  waiting 
powdermen.  Metallic  curtains  fly  open 
and  the  heavy  bags  glide  out  to  be 
pounced  upon  and  hove  upwards.  Lithe, 
powerful  men  are  selected  for  this  work; 
strength  to  swing  the  hundred  pounds  of 
bean  and  sand  filled  drill  bags,  and  ac- 
tive length  to  pass  them  up  seven  feet  at 
a stage.  The  rammer  back,  in  go  the  bags 
by  the  single  sweep  of  a long  wooden 
spar.  Up  and  out  comes  the  breech  tray, 
and  again  the  gorilla-like  plugman  is 
gyrating  as  if  he  were  a rubber  gimcrack. 

Fourteen  seconds  is  a fair  total  for  the 
load.  Germans  evidently  get  under 
twelve;  while  French  and  British  exceed 
our  average,  depending  on  sureness  to 
atone  for  their  lack  of  speed.  It  doesn  t 
atone  though.  Naval  officers  have  told 
me  that  German  projectiles  were  blind- 
ing British  pointers  off  Jutland  before 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  even  had  the  range. 
Admiral  Beatty  admits  a salvo  straddled 
the  Invincible  before  she  had  fairly  be- 
gun firing. 

It  all  counts;  oh,  how  terribly  it  counts 


when  the  time  comes;  and  lives,  ships, 
fleets — whole  nations  are  at  stake.  A 
tiny  fifth  of  a second,  a bare  fraction  of 
an  inch,  an  infinitesimal  relaxation  of 
vigilance,  and  all  is  lost.  In  the  fleet  we 
fight  for  those  decimal  values  every  day 
in  the  year.  And  nothing  else  under  the 
sun  could  ingrain  their  value  as  does 
our  remorseless  routine  of  competitive 
drills. 

Are  you  bored  to  death?  Are  you  lost 
in  this  bewildering  array  of  techni- 
calities? Suppose  you  tried  to  explain 
baseball  to  a Chinaman — forgive  the 
figure — wouldn’t  you  have  to  define  bats 
and  enumerate  the  bases  before  he  could 
perceive  sanity  in  full  bleachers  or  a 
sporting  page?  He’d  end  by  wanting  to 
see  a game.  Do  you? 

Stand  by  me  here  in  the  turret  officer’s 
booth.  This  steel  bulkhead  divides  the 
turret  that  an  explosion  on  one  side  may 
not  destroy  the  other.  Low  hum  of  con- 
versation, click  of  range  transmitters, 
guttural  notes  of  voice  pipes,  give  an  at- 
mosphere of  peaceful  recess.  Two  great 
steel  breeches,  nearly  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter, look  too  intricate  for  description. 
They’re  not.  Watch  them. 

“Stations  for  loading!”  Men  spring 
to  their  places,  stripping  to  the  waist  as 
they  go.  A snagged  shirt  might  drag 
its  wearer  to  his  death,  and  the  heat  is 
already  intolerable.  “Start  your  motors!” 
through  three  voice  tubes  and  a hatch. 
The  even  drone  crescendoes  to  a chatter- 
ing grind  of  armatures  and  gears,  until 
commands  must  be  by  colored  lights  or 
by  whistle. 

Two  shrill  toots  mean  “stand  by.” 
Men  brace,  and  grip  white-knuckled 
their  tray  or  lever.  A piercing  blast  and 
they  are  off. 

Tlug  crank  whirls — one  can  scarcely 


follow  it.  Plug  rotates,  protrudes,  and 
with  a thud  locks  and  swings,  opening 
the  roaring  air-blast  to  eject  the  gas  of 
preceding  shot.  Crash!  the  shell  is  up. 
With  a deafening  series  of  metallic  col- 
lisions it  tumbles  awkwardly  into  place 
and  rolls  down  into  the  trough.  "Bore 
Clear!”  screams  the  gun  captain,  and 
cuts  off  his  air.  The  shell  speeds  head- 
long through  the  powder  chamber  and 
seats  with  a sharp  report  which  echoes 
down  to  the  muzzle  fifty  feet  away. 

Here  the  thump  of  bags  and  the  clat- 
ter of  powder  hatches,  drowned  already 
in  the  din  of  a spinning  hoist  chain. 
Powder  in,  tray  up,  plugman  is  jumping 
madly.  Smack  of  steel  on  steel,  a final 
crunching  p-u-d,  as  the  screws  take,  and 
“Ready!” 

The  lieutenant  snaps  his  stop  watch  ; 
studies  it  for  a moment,  incredulity 
spreading  across  the  youthful  sternness 
of  his  tanned  features.  “By  the  Lord 
Harry!”  he  ejaculates;  “thirteen-two! 

. . They  have  loaded  in  thirteen  and 
two-fifths  seconds — nearly  a second  bet- 
ter than  the  ship’s  record. 

I must  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagina- 
tion. Regulations  do  not  permit  cheering 
in  turrets  or  bear-hugging  or  telling  the 
other  crew  peering  through  the  hatch  to 
“go  fan  yourselves!”  No,  I can't  tell 
tales  out  of  school;  and  hang  it  all!  too, 
for  that’s  the  best  part  of  the  day  or  the 
year,  when  one  has  skinned  off  another 
fifth  or  two. 

The  five-inch  torpedo  defense  guns 
have  the  same  sort  of  schedule.  Load- 
ing machines  built  up  from  discarded 
breech  mechanisms  prove  useful  substi- 
tutes for  the  real  thing.  I hrough  the 
livelong  day  a perfect  bedlam  of  noise 
centers  in  one  of  these  strange  five-legged 
dummies.  A friend  of  mine  wanted  me 
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to  go  and  stop  the  fight  the  first  time  he 
saw  a loading  machine  in  action. 

Old  shells  and  sand  bags  are  used.  A 
five-inch  plug  weighs  292  pounds.  Yet 
our  crews  can  get  out  shots  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  a minute.  Not  so 
bad,  eh,  for  a sixty-pound  projectile,  at 
2800  foot-second  muzzle  velocity,  rang- 
ing upward  to  six  miles  and  more. 

This  really  covers  the  guns,  because 
twelves  and  fourteens  are  brothers  in  the 
big  battle;  threes  and  fives  go  for  de- 
stroyers and  submarines;  and  all  others 
are  either  saluting  guns  or  too  ancient 
for  mention,  except  of  course  the  huge 
sixteen-inch  wallopers  going  on  the  new 
ships. 

Torpedoes  come  next.  Ten  years  ago 
a party  of  congressmen  were  invited  to 
witness  a torpedo  practice  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  perfect  was  this  highly 
specialized  branch  of  our  great  navy. 
In  a coastal  bay  lay  a sandy  island, 
which  was  selected  as  a mark  in  order 
that  the  prominent  politicians  might  ob- 
serve with  what  deadly  power  a torpedo 
struck  and  tore  its  way  into  the  innocent 
entrails  of  the  unsuspecting  enemy. 
Congressional  record  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  they  rose  at  four  A.  M.  (worse  than 
going  fishing)  and  gives  a glowing  ac- 
count of  the  day's  work  with  footnotes 
on  the  interchange  of  courtesies.  But  it 
doesn't  say  that  the  only  torpedo  fired — 
range  1000  yards — missed  the  whole 
blooming  island,  sank  and  was  lost. 

Today  eighty-three  torpedo-boats  and 
destroyers,  with  from  two  to  twelve  tubes 
each,  compete  yearly  in  torpedo  practice. 
Fifty  submarines  and  more  than  fifty 


battleships  and  cruisers,  all  firing  tor- 
pedoes, make  the  competition  just  as 
keen  as  among  the  guns.  A multitude 
of  torpedoes  are  fired  every  year,  not  at 
an  island,  nor  by  thousand  yard  ranges; 
but  at  moving  targets  of  no  great  size, 
and  at  astonishing  ranges  I am  not  free 
to  name.  German  torpedoes  effective  at 
10,000  yards  give  an  inkling  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this  weapon. 

The  essential  point  is  that  hundreds  of 
torpedo  officers  have  worked  year  after 
year  to  make  their  “fish”  run  faster  and 
truer  than  anyone  else’s.  Naturally  our 
torpedoes  have  improved.  It  has  got  so 
that  when  a man  does  exceptionally  well 
at  target  practice  the  others  all  say,  “sure 
as  the  Devil  he's  got  a gadget.”  Which, 
translated  into  English,  means  he  has 
invented  something  new,  perhaps  indis- 
pensable; a contrivance  which  shall  at 
once  jump  the  U.  S.  that  much  ahead  of 
the  other  Powers. 

I didn’t  finish  about  the  Steel  King. 
He  looked  longest  at  the  smoke  pipe  of 
the  Texas  whereon  was  painted  a huge 
red  E,  the  Engineering  Competition  Prize 
mark.  Coal  consumption,  speed  trials, 
oil-application,  deterioration,  a score  of 
other  factors  enter  in.  Marvelous  econ- 
omy was  the  immediate  result  when  this 
competition  started.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a year  are  saved  for  the 
government  thereby.  Engineers  fight  like 
gunners.  A chief  water  tender  staggered 
up  from  below  the  other  day,  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  sweat  and  coal  dust-grimed 
face  working  with  emotion.  “I  can’t  do 
it;  I dunno  why,  but  I can’t!  Them 
b'ilers  seem  bewitched!”  He  had  been 


unable  to  use  so  few  buckets  of  coal  as 
the  other  watch  could  get  along  with. 

Then  there  is  the  Battle  Efficiency 
Trophy,  which  combines  both  engineer- 
ing and  gunnery  records.  Effectiveness 
in  battle  depends  upon  speed  as  much  as 
upon  power  to  hit.  Officers  take  most 
interest  in  this  game.  Logistics  are 
slightly  above  the  average  bluejacket’s 
head. 

A book  could  scarcely  cover  it  all;  the 
forms  of  practice,  rules  for  carrying  them 
out,  methods  of  computing  scores,  and 
all  the  innumerable  details  to  be  con- 
sidered, revised  and  reported  upon.  (All 
are  confidential;  military  secrets.) 

Lord  Brassey  in  his  British  Naval  An- 
nual describes  competition  in  the  Grand 
Fleet.  They  have  not  yet  reached  our 
stage  of  infatuation  with  its  possibilities. 
Perhaps  their  personnel  averages  older 
than  ours ; and  Englishmen,  the  good 
losers,  never  in  their  flinty  conservatism 
approach  American  adulation  of  athletic 
victors.  They  cannot  comprehend  our 
Jess-Willardism  and  our  Ty-Cobbitis,  a 
World’s  Series  leaves  them  cold. 

But  it’s  exactly  that  spirit  with  us 
which  makes  Our  Grand  Fleet  what  it  is 
to-day.  It’s  that  which  breeds  vigorous 
economy;  and  which,  when  a battleship’s 
upkeep  may  exceed  $1,000,000  in  a year, 
cuts  great  holes  in  the  cost.  And  it’s 
that  which,  when  you  see  an  Army-Navy 
game  and  hear  the  Middies  chorus  their 
“Hold  ’em  Navy!”  must  ever  after  thrill 
you,  because  it’s  the  identical  God-fear- 
ing courage  and  vim  of  what  shall  soon 
be  the  Greatest  Power  on  the  Sea  the 
world  has  ever  known! 


Kadcl  & Herl  < rt 


Air  craft  have  proved  their  value  in  this  war,  both  on  the  western  front  and  at  sea 
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A non-rigid  dirigible  balloon,  commonly  called  a "blimp,"  though  the  origin  of  the  nickname  remains  a mystery. 
The  blimp  can  run  at  low  speed  or  hover  over  any  particular  spot  at  will 


We  hear  much  of  the  work  of  the  motor  trucks  in  France,  but  little  about  what  the  Marines  have  done  with  ‘hem  in 
San  Domingo,  where  they  ford  rivers  and  buck  their  way  over  rough  roads  like  a caterpillar  tractor 
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Work  with  the  loading  machine  speeds  up  a gun’s  crew.  The  breech  of  an  old  gun  is  mounted  on  a frame  and  used 
for  drill.  The  speed  at  which  a smart  crew  works  is  ren  arkable 


Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

Russia  has  built  a number  of  fast  submarine  chasers  in  this  country,  most  of  them  60  feet  long.  Here  is  one  of  eight 
/2  foot  boats  recently  comoleted  and  shipped.  The  extra  ^lloT*rs  her  to  mount  an  18-inch  torpedo  tube  aft. 

Three  8 -cylinder  Duesenberg  motors  drive  her  over  30  knots 
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Tales  of  the  Sea  Toilers 


They  will  talk  to  you  of 

the  excellent  work  being  done 
in  the  war  zone  by  American  de- 
stroyers, which  is  a thing  good  for  Amer- 
icans to  hear.  But  never  will  you  learn 
from  the  lips  of  a merchant  ship  captain 
the  deeds  he  has  done;  the  stout  heart 
he  has  shown  to  save  his  ship  and  to 
save  the  lives  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren imperiled  by  the  murderous  sub- 
marines. For  the  most  part  in  the  war 
you  know  and  read  about,  suffering  and 
sacrifice  and  the  terrible  strain  men 
endure  in  battle  is  brightened  at  the 
last  by  glory  and  by  recognition  of  valor  ; 
by  all  that  constitutes  “the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war.” 

Yet  these  men  of  the  merchant  service 
—the  toilers  of  the  sea — suffer  and  sac- 
rifice, endure  unbelievable  strain,  without 
much  hope  of  glorious  reward.  On  the 
breasts  of  British  merchant  ship  captains 
you  will  sometimes  see  pinned  the  simple 
Military  Medal  awarded  them  for  deeds 
that  would  have  brought  a soldier  or  a 
seaman  of  the  Navy  the  coveted  Victoria 
Cross  or  the  D.  S.  O.  I have  such  a case 
in  mind  which  will  do  as  well  as  any  to 
begin  with  in  jotting  down  these  little 
stories  of  the  merchant  service  that  I 
have  picked  up  in  British  and  American 
ports  during  the  past  two  years.  Some 
day  a master  will  do  justice  to  the  deeds 
of  these  merchant  captains,  as  Kipling 
has  immortalized  their  counterpart,  the 
man  better  than  the  fighting  man  ac- 
cording to  the  latter’s  own  account — 


By  Raumi  E.  Cropli.y. 

Gunga  Din.  For  me,  it  is  only  possible 
to  set  before  you  the  bare  framework  facts 
as  I have  heard  them  first  hand,  from 
men  who  are  following  the  sea  in  these 
trying  days. 

It  is  Captain  Walker  of  the  Leyland 
Line  Steamship  Mercian  who  wears  the 
Military  Medal  that  I have  in  mind.  The 
Mercian  is  a big  line  cargo  boat.  She 
was  jammed  to  the  gunwales  with  3,000 
troops  bound  for  Gallipoli,  when  she 
was  attacked  by  submarines  off  the 
African  coast.  As  was  the  case  with  most 
British  transports  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  the  Mercian  was  unarmed. 
The  Hun  submarines  came  up  behind 
her  as  she  tried  to  escape  and  poured  in 
shot  after  shot  for  two  hours.  The  aim 
of  the  Germans  was  bad,  yet  ninety  men 
on  board  the  Mercian  were  killed.  It 
was  a horrible  thing  to  stand  defenseless 
before  that  fire  with  3,000  men  packed  on 
board  the  transport.  Some  of  the  crew 
and  troops  became  panicky  and  rushed 
a small  boat  at  the  vessel’s  side.  When 
they  tried  to  lower  this  life  boat  one  of 
the  ropes  became  jammed  and  the  boat 
hung,  dragging  one  end  in  the  water, 
with  the  other  beating  against  the 
transport’s  side.  The  effect  of  this  was 
immediately  to  cut  down  the  vessel’s 
speed.  Someone  on  board  had  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  cut  the  tackle  that 
held  the  boat  and  she  dropped  away  with 
thirteen  men  clinging  to  her.  The  wire- 
less operator,  who  was  one  of  these,  was 
sucked  up  to  the  great  propeller  of  the 


steamer  and  one  of  his  legs  was  cut  off 
as  sharply  as  if  by  a razor.  Captain 
Walker  ordered  away  the  man  at  the 
steering  wheel  and  took  the  wheel  him- 
self. For  two  hours  he  stood  on  the 
bridge  driving  his  vessel  through  the 
water  and  all  that  time  he  was  the  chief 
target  at  which  the  German  submarines 
were  firing.  But  not  once  did  his  nerve 
fail  him,  although  even  his  coat  was 
shot  through.  He  escaped  death  as  by  a 
miracle.  His  government  awarded  him 
the  Military  Medal  which  is  customarih 
given  to  civilians  for  deeds  of  valor,  bui 
I am  sure,  as  I have  said,  that  for  no 
more  than  this  many  a man  of  the  Royal 
Navv  has  received  the  V.  C.  or  the  I). 
S.  0. 

There  is  an  order  of  nuns,  I think  it 
is  the  order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which 
each  day  says  a prayer  for  a young 
British  merchant  captain  that  I know. 
That  prayer  will  be  said  by  the  nuns  of 
this  order  for  this  man’s  children  and 
his  children’s  children  as  long  as  the 
order  lasts.  His  name  is  Braithwaite. 
He  is  a man  of  about  forty  years  of  age. 
robust  and  thick  set,  with  almost  a raw 
beef  complexion,  an  accent  thick  enough 
to  cut  with  a knife,  and  a laugh  which 
starts  in  his  boots  and  ends  in  the  echo 
of  everyone  who  hears  it. 

Braithwaite  was  captain  of  the  Teviot, 
the  last  ship  to  leave  Ostend.  In  fact, 
the  Germans  were  entering  the  town  and 
there  was  rifle  fire  along  the  beach  as 
Captain  Braithwaite  started  his  slop  out 
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International  conferences  and  Geneva  conventions  may  make  solemn  agreements  for  protecting  hospital  ships  and 
formulate  rules  for  their  conduct  and  prescribe  distinctive  markings.  What  cares  the  Boche?  He  torpedoes  them 
without  warning,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gloucester  Castle,  there  are  hundreds  of  wounded  and  sick  on  board 


of  Ostend  for  England  with  refugees 
aboard.  She  is  only  a little  dinky  cargo 
boat  of  3,271  tons  and  331  feet  in  length. 
As  he  was  sending  the  Tevio't  out  into 
the  stream,  he  saw  a group  of  nuns  being 
chased  along  the  beach  by  German 
soldiers.  Braithwaite  backed  the  Teviot 
towards  the  shore,  nearly  grounding  her 
(which  would  have  made  his  escape  im- 
possible), put  overboard  his  life  boats 
and  effected  the  rescue  of  eighty  nuns, 
including  the  Mother  Superior. 

A letter,  endorsed  by  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier,  was  written  Captain  Braithwaite 
thanking  him  for  this  service.  In  this 
letter  the  Mother  Superior  says  that  she 
has  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  Braith- 
waite’s  action  saved  these  nuns  from 
rape,  which  the  Germans  have  committed 
on  nuns  in  Belgium,  even  on  Mothers 
Superior  of  seventy  years  of  age.  This 
letter  tells  Braithwaite  that  in  the  order 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  as  long  as  the  order 
lasts,  a prayer  will  be  said  for  him,  his 
children  and  his  children’s  children,  and 
that  every  influence  the  order  can  em- 
ploy will  forever  be  used  for  the  Braith- 
waite family.  I think  that  this  is  about 
the  finest  reward  that  any  merchant  ship 
captain  ever  received. 

I have  just  seen  a letter  from  an  officer 
of  a ship  torpedoed  several  months  ago, 
in  the  Chops  of  the  Channel,  200  miles 
from  shore.  The  ship  belonged  to  the 
Wilson  Line.  Names  in  tire  case  must 
not  be  mentioned  until  the  British  Ad- 
miralty makes  it  public,  but  as  it  is  every 
bit  as  atrocious  as  that  which  Hun  bru- 
tality did  to  the  crew  of  the  Belgian 


Prince,  whose  story  was  exploited  in  our 
newspapers  recently,  I feel  that  I should 
tell  the  story. 

The  Wilson  Liner  was  wantonly  tor- 
pedoed without  warning.  Her  crew  of 
twenty-five  men  took  to  the  boats — twelve 
in  one  and  thirteen  in  the  other.  The 
German  pirate  came  alongside  the  boats, 
asked  for  the  captain  and  took  him 
aboard  the  submarine.  Unless  the  under- 
sea boat  has  been  sunk  the  captain  is 
to-day  interned  in  Germany,  for  it  is  only 
by  delivering  captains  in  Germany  that 
the  submarine  pirate  gets  his  prize  money 
for  breaking  the  laws  of  man  and  God. 

After  stowing  the  captain  below  in  the 
submarine  the  pirate  asked  for  the  chief 
officer  and  commanded  that  the  masts 
and  sails  of  the  two  boats  should  be  put 
aboard  the  submarine.  This  was  done, 
and  before  the  eyes  of  the  desperate 
British  crew  the  German  brute  had  his 
men  chop  the  masts  to  pieces  and  tear  the 
sails  to  shreds.  Then  he  said  in  Eng- 
lish: “Row,  you  British  bastards,  row!” 

To  be  in  an  open  boat  two  hundred 
miles  from  land,  with  only  oars,  is  a 
situation  where  nine  chances  out  of  ten 
are  that  it  will  be  a case  of  “sunk  with- 
out any  trace.”  Of  the  two  boats  from 
the  Wilson  Liner  the  one  containing 
twelve  men  has  never  been  heard  of. 
The  other  boat,  after  rowing  for  five 
days — at  the  end  of  which  time  the  oars 
were  practically  worn  out — was  picked 
up  at  a position  further  from  land  than 
where  the  ship  was  sunk.  Storms  and 
heavy  seas  were  experienced.  The  ship 
which  succored  the  exhausted  men  was 


bound  for  Sierre  Leone.  Thither  she 
took  the  men  and  at  that  port  they  trans- 
shipped to  a vessel  bound  for  England, 
which  vessel  was  in  turn  torpedoed.  It 
took  the  survivors  of  the  Wilson  Liner 
just  nine  weeks  to  do  the  two  hundred 
miles  from  their  sunken  ship  to  Eng- 
land. 

This  is  but  an  example  of  w'hat  the 
men  of  the  sea  have  had  to  experience 
in  performing  service  without  which  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  our  Allies 
and  ourselves  would  be  absolutely  use- 
less and  a peace  have  to  be  made  which 
would  give  Germany  the  opportunity  of 
preparing  for  another  war  of  world 
domination. 

That  France  and  England  have  been 
able  not  only  to  save  themselves,  but  the 
United  States  as  well,  from  the  slavedom 
of  autocracy  and  German  kultur  is  un- 
doubtedly due  in  large  measure  to  the 
men  who  man  the  merchant  ships.  Ships 
sail  from  port  and  are  never  heard  from 
again — not  even  a trace.  Others  bring 
us  their  tales  of  wanton  frightfulness. 
But  with  all  her  methods  of  frightfulness, 
Germany  cannot  understand  that  murder- 
ing seamen  doesn’t  frighten  them  off  the 
seas,  but  only  makes  them  all  the  more 
determined  to  punish  the  murderers. 
There  was  the  case  of  the  Westminster, 
like  all  ships  nowadays,  attacked  un- 
warned and  sunk;  the  submarine  com- 
mander coming  midst  her  life  boats  and 
shooting  the  captain,  chief  officer  and 
chief  engineer  through  their  stomachs  as 
they  stood  up  in  the  boats  at  his  com- 
mand. He  did  have  the  decency  to 
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finish  the  poor  wretches  as  they  fell  for- 
ward over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  by 
putting  bullets  through  their  heads.  Was 
there  a man  who  reached  port  in  those 
life  boats  who  stayed  off  the  sea  from 
fear  of  German  frightfulness?  You 
know  the  answer  well  enough  yourself. 

I know  scores  of  men  who’ve  been  tor- 
pedoed many  times  and  each  time  they 
became  more  enraged  and  determined  to 
keep  the  sea  and  make  any  sacrifice  until 
the  pirate-German  is  beaten;  any  sacri- 
fice so  that  the  civilian  populace  of  Eng- 
land and  the  men  in  the  trenches  shall 
not  starve.  Walking  the  plank  before 
the  pirate’s  pistol  was  not  so  cold- 
blooded or  merciless  as  the  practices  of 
this  so-called  civilized  race. 

Truly  it  will  take  a Kipling  to  set 
forth  what  the  men  of  the  merchant  fleets 
have  done  to  save  democracy;  to  tell  the 
world  of  men  driving  torpedoed  craft  to 
port  expecting  any  moment  to  have  them 
sink  beneath  them  or  receive  another  tor- 
pedo or  another  burst  of  shrapnel ; to  tell 
of  skippers  and  officers  on  the  bridge 
constantly  from  New  \ork  to  Liverpool, 
taking  their  clothes  off  only  once  a day 
to  bathe  and  never  at  all  for  four  days 
while  in  the  war  zone.  It  will  take  a 
master  pen  to  picture  for  us  the  fights 
merchant  ships  have  had  with  submarines 
who  peppered  them  with  shrapnel,  killing 
the  captain  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo- 
Californian;  this  ship  was  saved  by  his 
son  steering,  lying  flat  on  his  stomach 
and  grabbing  the  spokes  of  the  steering 
wheel. 

When  this  war  is  over  we  are  going 
to  lose  many  captains  who  are  now  kept 
alive  by  their  iron  nerve,  for  the  constant 
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Few  vessels  are  torpedoed  so  near  the  land  that  they  may  be  run  ashore 
before  they  sink,  giving  the  survivors  a chance  for  their  lives.  More  fre" 
quently  they  go  down  in  deep  water,  often  the  only  traces  are  shell  torn 
lifeboats  and  floating  bodies 


sight  of  ships  torpedoed  and  not  being 
able  to  practice  the  law  of  humanity  by 
going  to  the  rescue  of  the  crews,  has 
broken  the  heart  of  many  brave  com- 
manders. 

Most  captains  figure  that  if  they  see  a 
torpedo  coming  for  them  they  have  about 
twenty-five  seconds  in  which  to  act  to 
get  their  ship  turning  so  the  missile  of 
death  will  miss  them.  And  those  twenty- 
five  seconds!  Imagine  what  the  strain 
has  been  on  the  men  of  the  sea  during 
the  past  three  years.  Only  the  other  day 
I congratulated  the  captain  of  the  Car- 
marthenshire on  his  plucky  fight  against 
a sea  pirate  when  his  bridge  was  pep- 
pered by  shrapnel.  In  his  bluff  way  he 
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Crowded  into  small  boats,  half  clad, 
water,  the  U-boat  victims  pull  away 
spatters  them 


with  but  a scant  store  of  food  and 
from  their  doomed  ship — and  Fritz 
with  shrapnel 


said  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
strain  upon  him  of  the  sight  of  three 
ships  torpedoed  and  he  unable  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  drowning  crews. 

Imagine  the  strain  on  ships’  officers 
when  running  through  fog  at  top  speed, 
without  blowing  the  whistle;  full  speed 
through  pitch  dark  nights  with  never  a 
light  showing  or  patrol  vessel  at  hand. 
Think  of  doing  this  constantly  for  three 
years. 

The  Empress  of  Britain,  going  19 
knots  and  having  aboard  7,000  troops, 
zig-zagging  at  night  through  the  Aegean 
Sea  and  the  big  Cardiganshire,  going  16 
knots  with  3,000  troops,  had  as  narrow  a 
squeak  as  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  sea.  For  in  the  zig-zag  they  came 
bow  on  and  only  the  nerve  of  their 
commanders  prevented  catastrophe  as 
each  ship  hove  upon  the  other  out  of  the 
blackness  of  the  night.  Their  out-slung 
lifeboats  nearly  scraped.  A he  captain 
of  the  Cardiganshire  heard  the  captain 
of  the  Empress  of  Britain  above  the 
noises  of  the  sea  and  the  excitement 
heard  him  yell  "For  God’s  sake,  old 
man,  don’t  alter  your  helm!” — so  close 
were  they  on  their  respective  bridges. 
And  instances  of  this  kind  which  try 
men’s  souls  are  hourly  occurring,  but, 
because  the  toilers  of  the  sea  do  not  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  army  or  navy,  till  the 
war  is  over  the  general  public  will  not  be 
interested  as  it  should  be  in  their  tales 
and,  in  consequence,  justice  won’t  be 
done  to  the  man  of  the  sea  who  is  sav- 
ing America  and  her  allies  from  Hun 
domination. 

Yes,  God  Ire  thanked  that  the  nerves 
of  the  men  of  the  sea  have  withstood  the 
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terrible  strain  and  that  in  spite  of  Ger- 
man frightfulness  heroism  and  honor  are 
still  among  the  glories  of  the  sea.  To- 
day we  have  record  of  Captain  Frank 
Claret  of  the  Minnehaha — well  known 
to  New  Yorkers— of  how  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  saving  wounded  members  of  his 
crew  as  the  Minnehaha  was  going  under; 
not  only  heroism  on  Captain  Claret’s 
part  but  by  all  officers  of  the  ship. 

There’s  Custance  of  the  Arcadian 
who  safely  took  so  many  of  us  as  pleas- 
ure seeking  passengers  to  Bermuda  or 
entertained  us  during  Norway  cruises.  A 
little  slip  of  a man,  whose  eyes  a gale  of 
wind  wouldn’t  blink — a man  who  takes 
everything  to  heart  most  fearfully.  To- 
day he  has  the  D.  S.  O.  presented  by  his 
king  for  the  nervy  saving  of  the  Warspite 
after  the  Jutland  fight.  For  two  years 
Custance  never  saw  his  family — stuck  to 
his  job  up  around  the  Shetland  Islands, 
that  hell  place  of  storms  and  Huns. 
Custance,  from  command  of  the  big 
cruising  yacht  Arcadian,  took  command 
of  a mine-sweeper  and  led  the  line  in 
that  perilous  work.  Then  for  a year  he 
was  in  command  of  a patrol  boat,  every 
night  convoying  ships  across  to  France 
and  coming  back  by  day.  His  deeds  of 
valor  are  no  greater  than  that  of  any  man 
of  the  merchant  service.  I simply  men- 
tion Captain  Custance  of  the  Arcadian 
because  he  is  known  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

These  masters  of  the  merchant  ships 
have  fought  with  their  heads  as  well  as 
with  their  guns.  A smack  of  the  Yankee 
cunning  of  our  own  old  time  skippers  of 
which  Americans  are  so  proud  gives  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  feat  of  Captain 
Haddock  of  the  steamer  Olympic  in  fool- 
ing the  Germans  with  his  dummy  dread- 


noughts. Captain  Haddock  proved  him- 
self a master  at  marine  camouflage 
Many  of  you  may  recollect  how  the  Aus- 
trian fleet  feared  to  venture  out  of  the 
Adriatic  because  the  famous  British 
dreadnought  Queen  Elizabeth  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hovering  around  the  heel  of 
Italy.  The  real  Queen  Bess  wasn’t 
there,  but  her  dummy  was,  thanks  to 
Captain  Haddock’s  ingenuity.  And  the 
dummy  Queen  Bess  was  the  old  Royal 
Mailer  Oruba  on  which  so  many  Ameri- 
cans voyaged  to  Bermuda  in  years  gone 
by.  When  the  Germans  got  on  to  the 
dummy  game  the  Oruba  became  a break- 
water at  Gallipoli. 

And  the  loss  of  the  Tiger!  I had  to 
smile  as  the  German-American  press  de- 
nounced England  as  a liar  for  saying 
the  Tiger  wasn’t  sunk  by  a submarine  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Tiger  was  at 
the  time  and  still  is  with  the  Grand  Fleet 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  I regularly  hear 
from  a lieutenant  commander  who  has 
been  on  her  since  she  was  commissioned 
in  1914.  But  her  replica  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Mediterranean.  This  replica 
was  the  old  American  liner  Merion  of 
1 1 ,000  tons,  which  plied  regularly  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Liverpool. 

The  submarine  which  sank  this 
dummy  Tiger  let  five  unarmed  troop- 
ships go  past  in  order  to  get  her.  In 
speaking  of  the  Tiger  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  troopers  said  it  used  to  be  very 
amusing  to  see  men  on  her  hustle  canvas 
six-inch  guns  below  whenever  a neutral 
ship  hove  in  sight,  and  when  the  torpedo 
struck  her  many  men  floated  ashore 
astride  wooden  13.5-inch  guns. 

The  torpedo  worked  havoc  with  the 
decks  of  the  old  Merion,  for  to  get  her 
down  so  that  she  would  appear  to  have 


the  freeboard  of  a battle  cruiser  she  had 
been  filled  with  cement  and  stones,  and 
the  explosion  filled  the  air  with  flying 
missiles  which  fell  back  on  her  decks. 
The  strangest  thing  about  it  all  was  that, 
loaded  beyond  the  safety  mark  as  she 
was,  with  material  which  made  a heavy 
cargo,  the  dummy  Tiger  took  twenty- 
four  hours  to  sink.  To  Captain  Had- 
dock of  the  Olympic  can  be  accredited 
the  getting  of  many  troops  to  Gallipoli 
on  unarmed  transports  and  keeping  tire 
Grand  Fleet  of  England  intact  in  the 
North  Sea. 

I asked  a captain  the  other  day  why 
he  gave  up  command  of  a hospital  ship — 
a berth  which  to  my  landsman’s  eyes 
seemed  to  be  the  easiest  on  the  seas  to- 
day. He  didn’t  look  at  me  as  he  spoke. 
He  looked  far  out  through  an  open  port 
at  the  tower  of  the  Woolworth  Building. 
He  finally  told  me  that  it  was  less  nerve- 
racking  to  take  a merchant  ship  or  a 
transport  through  the  war  zone  than  to 
have  his  heart  torn  asunder  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity  he  had  seen  on  hospital 
ships;  men  gassed  and  writhing  in 
agony;  men  wounded  and  mutilated  out 
of  sheer  deviltry.  Frightfulness — waste 
of  manhood  because  the  Kaiser  wanted 
to  dominate  the  world — that’s  what  he 
saw  on  a hospital  ship,  and  when  in 
broad  daylight  his  hospital  ship  was  tor- 
pedoed without  warning  and  he  managed 
to  beach  her  before  she  sunk,  he  simply 
went  to  pieces,  as  have  many  hospital 
ship  commanders  before  him. 

Yes,  some  day  a Kipling  will  write 
these  tales  of  the  men  of  the  sea  in  this 
war,  and  I’m  sure  Americans  whose  dear 
ones  in  the  war  are  returned  safely  home 
from  France  will  then  appreciate  how 
much  we  owe  these  merchant  ship  men. 


Like  their  cousins  across  the  water,  American  yachtsmen  have  turned  to  the  grim  business  of  war  and 
hundreds  of  them  are  serving  their  country  afloat.  Instead  of  jockeying  for  position  at  the  starting  line 
they  are  devoting  themselves  to  navigation  and  gunnery,  leaving  yachting  to  the  older  hands  and  the 

youngsters. 
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Inventions  often  wait  for  mechanical  processes  and  the  submarine  is  no  exception.  Men  have  dreamed 
them  and  planned  them  for  centuries even  built  them but  their  successful  operation  awaited  the  per- 
fection of  the  internal  combustion  motor — itself  as  old  as  the  steam  engine  and  the  storage  battery. 
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M.  Roscnfcld,  N.  Y. 

The  internal  combustion  motor  waited  for  modern  machine  tools  and  machinists,  likewise  for  gasoline. 

The  mile-a-minute  boat  has  arrived,  thanks  to  the  gasoline  motor.  Here  Miss  Detroit  leads  Miss  Minne- 
apolis in  the  race  for  the  Gold  Cup,  the  symbol  of  speed  on  the  watei. 


R.  IV.  Necser 


Cleared  for  action,  rails  and  davits  down,  hatches  closed  and  steel  skylight  covers  down,  fire  hose  con- 
nected, guns  cast  loose  and  loaded,  ammunition  ready,  every  officer  and  man  at  his  battle  station,  and 
Old  Glory  flying  at  the  peak,  the  battleship  gives  an  impression  of  power  that  no  other  man-made 

creation  can  match. 


The  Discontent  of  German  Seamen 


BECAUSE  we  are  supremely  confi- 
dent that  Germany  is  going  to  be 
defeated  we  do  not  assume  that 
to-day  she  is  beaten.  Because  we  feel 
assured  that  German  submarine  power 
will  be  destroyed  we  do  not  believe  that 
menace  is  ended  now.  Indeed,  were 
every  German  submarine  to  be  swept 
from  the  seas  to-morrow,  the  evil  they 
have  already  done  would  live  after  them 
sufficiently  long  to  give  us  serious  diffi- 
culty with  the  line  of  communications  to 
France.  For  at  this  very  moment,  with 
out  counting  the  loss  of  a single  ship  in 
the  future,  it  can  be  stated  unequivocally 
that  the  problem  of  providing  tonnage  for 
the  transport  of  men  and  material  to 
France  is  practically  the  one  thing  that 
threatens  the  success  of  the  tremendously 
important  air  program  undertaken  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  a single  fact  that 
gives  superlative  emphasis  to  the  danger 
of  the  shipping  situation  to-day;  to  the 
need  that  exists  for  the  exertion  of  ut- 
most effort  to  hasten  the  supply  of  new 
tonnage  and  for  the  conservation  of  exist- 
ing tonnage.  And  we  know  that  every 
hostile  submarine  is  not  going  to  be  swept 
from  the  seas  to-morrow.  The  reverse  is 
true  to  a critical  degree.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  thought,  therefore,  that  a 
diminution  of  effort  can  be  risked  at  this 
moment,  either  of  effort  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tonnage  or  in  the  conservation  of 
existing  ships  by  means  of  both  offence 
and  defense. 

Only  when  these  controlling  facts  with 
regard  to  the  submarine  menace  and  the 
shipping  situation  are  held  clearly  in  view- 
can  an  understanding  in  proper  perspec- 
tive be  obtained  of  the  reports  of  discon- 
tent prevailing  amongst  seamen  of  the 
German  submarine  forces.  This  discon- 
tent does  exist.  The  German  submarine 
crews,  with  some  exceptions  to  prove  the 
rule,  are  fast  becoming  sick  of  their  work. 
And,  in  consequence,  many  of  them  are 
■‘lying  down  on  their  jobs.”  With  the 
close  watch  that  is  now  kept  over  sub- 
marine activities,  it  is  possible  to  keep 
a fairly  close  check  upon  the  morale  of 
the  submarine  forces.  It  is  common 
knowledge  now  with  the  American  public 
that  the  barometer  of  submarine  activity 
has  taken  a drop  within  the  past  six 
weeks;  a drop  from  which  it  has  not,  at 
the  time  of  writing  this,  recovered.  At 
least  a partial  explanation  of  this  can  be 
given. 

Not  very  long  ago — it  was  in  the  pre- 


By  Seth  Everleth 

war  period,  however — an  issue  developed 
in  Washington  over  the  choice  of  types 
of  submarines  between  a large  and  a small 
type  of  submersible.  During  the  discus- 
sion some  naval  officers  brought  forth  the 
argument  that  the  larger  type  submarine 
was  better  and  worth  the  higher  cost  be- 
cause it  was  more  habitable.  They  said 
that  results  obtained  from  submarines  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  their  habit- 
ability. I remember  that  some  civilians 
scoffed  at  this.  They  appeared  to  think 
that  the  naval  officers  were  “soft”  and  too 
considerate  of  personal  comfort  in  the  line 
of  duty.  It  w'ould  be  a good  tiling  if 
some  of  the  civilians  who  took  that  view 
— certain  of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  re- 
sponsible for  naval  appropriations — 
could  serve  a while  now  on  a submarine 
in  the  North  Sea  or  even  on  a destroyer 
on  patrol  duty  there. 

The  truth  is  that  the  morale  of  Ger- 
man submarine  crews  is  breaking  down 
under  bad  living  conditions.  Life  on 
any  small  boat  in  the  North  Sea  is  hard. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  con- 
ditions are  with  the  submarine  crews,  but 
we  do  know  what  they  are  with  the  patrol 
boats,  American  destroyers,  for  instance. 
A destroyer  is,  viewed  from  the  inside, 
more  or  less  of  cigar-shaped  steel  tube. 
A ship  three  hundred  feet  long  will  carry 
a crew  of  ninety  men.  Under  peace  con- 
ditions this  means  cramped  quarters. 
Under  present  war  conditions,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  use  as  much  space  as 
formerly  for  living  quarters  for  the  men. 
When  a destroyer  leaves  a British  port, 
the  waves  begin  to  break  over  her  bow 
as  soon  as  she  strikes  open  water,  and 
from  then  on,  for  the  rest  of  the  cruise, 
the  ship  is  wet  and  everybody  aboard  her 
likely  to  be  kept  considerably  dampened. 
The  weather  of  the  war  zone,  generally 
speaking,  is  wretched.  It  is  not  really 
cold  weather  as  we  know  it.  It  is  far 
worse.  There  is  nothing  bracing  in  the 
air.  It  is  a damp,  foggy  cold  that  per- 
vades and  saturates  everything  and  every- 
body. It  is  ideal  rheumatic  weather. 
Also,  the  destroyers  are  not  the  best  sea 
boats;  they  are  more  than  likely  to  pitch 
and  roll  every  day  of  a cruise  in  those 
waters.  But  the  worst  thing  of  the  whole 
business  is  the  monotony  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  a shot  at  a periscope  and 
sometimes  convoy  duty  to  break  it  but 
too  often  just  day  after  day  of  running 
through  the  heavy  seas  without  anything 
happening. 


If  you  don’t  believe  this  is  hard  ser- 
vice, try  it.  It  is  hard  on  the  spirit  of 
the  crew.  That  is  just  where  the  Ger- 
mans are  having  trouble.  With  the  de- 
stroyer crews,  the  patrol  service  is  limited 
to  short  shifts,  so  to  speak.  The  men  are 
brought  ashore  after  several  days’  duty 
afloat  and  everything  possible  is  done  to 
freshen  them  up.  In  this  way  the 
monotony  of  the  service  afloat  is  broken. 
The  men  are  kept  physically  well  and 
that  means  a great  deal  in  the  game  of 
keeping  their  spirits  up.  Yet  at  that  it 
is  hard  work.  These  men  of  the  patrol 
forces  are  not  on  any  holiday  excursion- 
in  the  North  Sea. 

But  the  lot  of  the  submarine  crews  is 
pitiable  beside  that  of  the  men  of  the 
destroyers.  For  one  thing,  the  destroy- 
ers are  the  hunters  and  the  submarines 
are  the  hunted.  The  submarines  are 
shorter  and  smaller  and  more  cramped  for 
space.  They  have,  it  is  now  known,  much 
longer  tours  of  duty  at  sea.  When  they 
are  on  the  surface  they  roll  enough  to 
make  any  old  shellback  seasick,  and 
when  the  sea  becomes  too  heavy,  in  order 
to  escape  that,  the  submarine  must  sub- 
merge and  the  men  endure  bad  air  con- 
ditions. The  diet  of  the  men  is  closely 
restricted. 

Worse  than  this,  conditions  are  mak- 
ing it  more  and  more  perilous  for  the 
submarines  to  carry  out  their  attacks. 
The  arming  of  merchant  ships  and  the 
development  of  the  anti-submarine  patrol 
first  menaced  the  U-boats.  The  efficiency 
of  the  Entente  forces,  both  of  the  naval 
forces  and  the  armed  guards  of  merchant 
ships,  has  steadily  increased  and  made 
the  service  of  the  U-boat  crews  more  and 
more  hazardous.  But  now  the  German 
Government  has  found  itself  forced  to. 
reduce  the  range  of  its  torpedoes.  The 
carefully  constructed  torpedo  of  the  pre- 
war period,  which  took  six  months  to- 
make  and  cost  several  thousand  dollars, 
is  seldom  used  in  the  German  Navy 
This  type  has  a long  range  and  travels 
with  great  swiftness  to  its  target.  But 
the  torpedo  now  used  by  the  Germans  has 
a smaller  air  chamber  and  an  increased 
explosive  charge  and  is  accurate  over  a 
short  range  only.  It  is  said  that  it  has 
lost  more  than  fifteen  knots  in  its  speed. 
This  means  that  the  submarines  to-day 
have  to  come  in  to  exceedingly  close  quar- 
ters to  score  a hit.  The  danger  to  them 
is  therefore  greater. 

One  further  thing,  of  which  we  can 
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have  no  precise  knowledge  yet  which  is 
to  be  reasonably  inferred,  is  that  the  sub- 
marine crews  are  not  getting  the  treat- 
ment ashore  they  did  at  the  outset.  Con- 
ditions in  Germany  could  not  permit  that. 
Moreover,  at  the  beginning,  these  seamen 
of  the  submarines  were  national  heroes, 
widely  acclaimed.  The  business  must  by 
now  have  become  almost  as  monotonous 
to  the  German  public  as  to  the  sailors 
themselves.  All  in  all  there  are  not  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  German  ports  to 
enable  these  men,  when  they  come  off 
duty,  to  get  the  “recreation”  that  is  essen- 
tial for  them  to  freshen  up  and  to  be 
ready,  in  good  spirit,  to  commence  the 
next  cruise. 

If  certain  of  the  foregoing  statements 
regarding  conditions  under  which  the 
German  submarine  crews  are  operating 
are  stated  upon  inference  alone,  the  re- 
sults shown  in  the  work  of  the  sub- 
marines are  definitely  known.  The  patrol 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  can  tell  accurately  and 
quickly  with  what  force  and  vigor  the 
submarines  are  pressing  their  campaign. 
It  is  true  at  the  present  time  that  the  sub- 
marines are  not  showing  the  spirit  and 
aggressiveness  they  did  at  the  outset. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  not  due  to  a scarcity 
of  submarines  or  of  torpedoes  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  seamen  have  not 
the  heart  for  the  work.  There  is  no 
longer  the  steady,  constant  pressure  of 
the  submarines  from  all  quarters.  Their 
offensives  against  merchant  shipping 
come  in  spurts,  suggesting  that  now  and 
then  a fresh  crew  or  a particularly  am- 
bitious and  hard  driving  commander  will 
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try  to  make  a record  by  entering  some 
part  of  the  war  zone  which  has  been  com- 
paratively quiet  and  free  from  menace 
for  a time  and  will  play  havoc  with  the 
merchantmen  passing  that  way  until 
patrol  boats  are  summoned  to  the  scene 
and  the  submarine  is  either  sunk  or,  as 
it  must  be  admitted  more  often  happens, 
driven  away.  It  is  the  conviction  of  many 
who  have  followed  the  work  of  the  sub- 
marines in  this  way  that  some  of  the  U- 
boats  are  “sojering”:  that  a good  many 
of  them,  after  they  leave  port  on  a cruise, 
will  seek  out  sheltered  spots  and  loaf 
around  in  safety  for  several  days,  put- 
ting in  a few  days  cruising,  and  then 
return  to  their  base  to  report  that  they 
had  engine  trouble. 

This  deterioration  in  the  morale  of  the 
submarine  crews  was  suspected  by  the 
men  of  the  patrol  forces  long  before  the 
news  leaked  from  Berlin  that  seamen  of 
the  submarine  flotilla  had  been  executed 
because  of  an  outbreak  of  unrest  amongst 
the  men.  The  destruction  of  submarines 
could  hardly  have  accounted  for  the  drop 
in  submarine  activity.  How  many  sub- 
marines have  been  sunk,  not  even  the  men 
of  the  patrol  forces  know.  They  might 
guess  at  the  number  and  there  is,  of 
course,  the  inevitable  gossip  between 
crews,  the  swapping  of  stories  of  each 
destroyer’s  accomplishments  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  might  enable  a man  to  make 
a fairly  good  estimate  of  the  total  sub- 
marine losses.  It  is  the  general  belief 
that  not  enough  submarines  have  been 
sunk,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
construction  of  new  craft,  to  account  for 
the  drop  in  submarine  activity.  The  de- 


terioration in  the  German  torpedoes  is  the 
one  thing  definitely  known  which  ac- 
counts for  this.  But  that  is  not  sufficient, 
of  itself,  and  in  consequence  the  conclu- 
sion is  reached  that  the  German  crews 
are  lying  down  on  their  jobs.  This  in- 
ference, as  has  been  shown,  is  supported 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  U-boat  men  are  working 
are  such  as  to  break  the  spirit  and  weaken 
the  heart  of  almost  any  man. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  estimate 
of  the  situation  which  in  any  way  war- 
rants Americans  taking  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  submarine  menace  for  the 
present.  The  submarines  are  still  there. 
If  the  torpedoes  have  lost  in  range  and 
accuracy,  they  have  gained  in  the  force 
of  their  explosive  charges.  Ways  and 
means  may  be  found  to  put  new  heart  in 
the  seamen  serving  on  the  submersibles. 
And,  at  any  rate,  the  submarines  have 
already  done  sufficient  damage  to  make 
the  shipping  situation  for  the  United 
States  extremely  critical.  The  present 
shortage  in  shipping,  in  conjunction  with 
the  increased  need  for  tonnage  to  trans- 
port our  new  armies  to  France,  makes  it 
imperative  that  every  ton  of  existing 
shipping  be  saved  if  that  be  humanly  pos- 
sible. Hence",  a weakness  noted  in  the 
offensive  power  of  the  submarines  does 
not  mean  that  there  can  be  any  corre- 
sponding laxness  either  in  our  anti-sub- 
marine naval  operations  or  in  our  ship- 
building program.  This  weakness  may 
have  significance  for  the  future.  But 
for  us  the  crisis  is  here  to-day.  We  have 
a tremendous  task  before  us  and  must 
endeavor  to  rapidly  accomplish  it. 


How  Bill  Flew  the  Flag 

An  incident  from  the  Cameroons  Campaign 

Bv  Homer  Parsons 


IT  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a tropical  sun  already  blazing 
down  from  the  cloudless  sky.  The 
river  wound  its  way  between  two  solid 
walls  of  dark  green  African  jungle,  just 
a single  silver  streak  gliding  like  a snake 
between  the  overhanging  trees. 

From  somewhere  down-stream  came 
the  throb  of  engines,  growing  louder  and 
presently  a small  tug  rounded  a bend  in 
the  river.  A businesslike  craft  she 
seemed,  with  the  muzzles  of  her  12- 
pounders  peeping  out  forward,  as  though 
in  search  of  something — a something  that 
lay  concealed,  perhaps,  behind  those 
walls  of  dense  green  jungle  growth. 


Suddenly  the  scene  ahead  changed,  re- 
vealing an  object  hopelessly  out  of  place 
in  this  West  African  setting.  From  bank 
to  bank  it  stretched  in  harsh  outline  of 
solid  stone  and  mortar  work,  a European 
railway  bridge  in  an  African  swamp.  A 
dismantled  bridge,  with  two  holes  blown 

through  its  center. 

* ^ * sH  sfc 

The  German  captain  shifted  to  a more 
comfortable  position  where  he  had  been 
crouching  in  the  undergrowth  and  re- 
moved the  field-glasses  from  his  eyes. 

“An  armed  tug,  full  of  English 
marines,”  he  growled. 

The  German  lieutenant  spat  and  took 


the  glasses.  Then  he  gave  a harsh  laugh. 

“Good!  She's  run  aground  in  the 
shallows !”  he  exclaimed  gleefully.  “They 
cannot  get  her  to  budge  either  way.  But, 
himmel!  they  are  madmen!  See,  they 
are  leaving  their  tug  and  coming  up- 
stream in  a native  surf  boat.  Their  cap- 
tain, with  eight  marines  and  five  natives. 
It  is  good;  we  will  bag  the  lot,  sir.” 

From  the  security  of  their  well  con- 
cealed position  beyond  the  bridge,  the 
German  officers  watched  their  enemy’s 
approach.  They  saw  the  boat  paddled 
right  up  to  the  bank  below  them;  they 
saw  three  marines  land  and  disappear, 
fan  wise,  through  the  jungle.  Then  the 
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remainder  of  the  party  disembarked,  ad- 
vancing on  an  extended  front  from  the 
river. 

“Now!”  muttered  the  German  captain, 
with  a snarl  of  satisfaction.  “Give  the 
order  to  fire.” 

* * * * * 

Private  Bill  Jones,  R.M.L.I.,  had  been 
one  of  the  volunteers  accepted  by  his  cap- 
tain to  proceed  up  river  in  the  surf  boat, 
the  object  being  to  locate  the  German 
position.  Being  a cheery  and  adventur- 
ous individual,  Bill  likewise  volunteered 
to  act  as  one  of  three  scouts  sent  ashore, 
on  reaching  the  bridge,  to  report  “All 
Clear”  or  the  contrary.  That  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  party’s  Union  Jack  was 
Bill’s  final  source  of  satisfaction  upon 
this  eventful  morning. 

After  landing,  the  three  scouts  sepa- 
rated and,  having  signaled  ‘'All  Clear 
from  the  top  of  the  river  bank,  proceeded, 
each  on  his  own  line,  through  the  jungle. 

Progress  was  not  easy.  There  were 
thorns  that  tore  great  rents  in  one’s  cloth- 
ing and  patches  of  swamp  as  soft  and 
sticky  as  treacle,  and  snakes  and  scor- 
pions to  be  avoided,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  possibility  of  fire  being  opened  upon 
one  at  any  moment  from  any  point.  As 
Bill  slogged  his  way  slowly  forward,  he 
thought  to  himself:  “Dam  these  blessed 
Huns,  I wish  they’d  let  us  hear  from 
them  and  have  done  with  it.  1 hen  a 
bloke  would  know  where  he  was.” 

As  it  happened,  about  three  minutes 
later  Bill’s  wish  was  gratified.  The 
silence  of  the  jungle  was  shattered  by  a 
salvo  of  rifle  and  field  gun  fire,  and  a 
shower  of  bullets  came  whistling  through 
the  branches  overhead.  Bill  lay  down 
hastily  and  listened. 

The  enemy  position  appeared  to  be 
somewhere  along  the  top  of  a ridge,  about 
500  yards  ahead  and  to  the  right  of  where 
he  lay.  Behind  him  the  jungle  dropped 
away  down  to  the  river  brink;  but  al- 
though both  friend  and  foe  were  so  near, 
as  regards  actual  distance,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  they  might  have  been  sev- 
eral miles  apart  owing  to  the  density  of 
the  jungle. 

As  the  firing  continued  briskly,  Bill 
thought  he  would  like  to  take  a peep  at 
what  was  going  forward.  This  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  climbing  a tree, 
and  the  trees  did  not  look  very  promis- 
ing from  a climber’s  point  of  view.  Bill 
finally  selected  one  from  the  branches  of 
which  a heavy  creeper  descended  to  the 


ground  in  thick  strands  of  intertwisted 
fiber.  To  scale  this  creeper  was  rather 
like  mounting  the  rigging  of  a sailing 
ship,  and  soon  Bill  had  hauled  himself 
up  high  enough  to  command  a limited 
view  of  his  surroundings. 

The  Germans  appeared  to  be  firing 
into  the  river,  he  could  see  the  splash 
of  their  bullets  as  they  struck  the  water. 
What  was  their  target?  A second  glance 
revealed  the  truth  to  Bill.  There  was  the 
surf  boat,  proceeding  down-stream  with 
his  comrades  on  board  (doubtless  going 
back  to  the  tug  with  orders  for  the  gun’s 
crew),  while  he  remained  here  with  the 
Germans  in  front  and  the  river  behind 
him.  Evidently  he  had  failed  to  hear  the 
recall  signal  and,  although  they  would 
doubtless  return  and  search  for  him,  for 
the  time  being  he  was  “on  his  own. 

It  has  already  been  recorded  that  Bill 
was  both  cheery  and  adventurous  and  on 
this  account  his  present  predicament  did 
not  worry  him  in  the  least.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  regarded  the  situation  rather  in 
the  light  of  an  amusing  practical  joke 
which  promised  to  provide  him  with  no 
little  entertainment. 

After  the  surf  boat  had  disappeared  Bill 
looked  round  for  some  other  feature  of 
interest,  and  was  soon  lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  dismantled  bridge.  One  of 
its  supports  had  been  damaged,  and  the 
shape  of  the  broken  masonry  made  Bill 
think  of  a giant  hat-peg.  That  was  how 
the  brilliant  idea  came  to  him. 

Sliding  down  the  creeper,  he  seized  his 
rifle  and  started  to  nose  his  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge,  murmuring  to 
himself  as  he  went:  “A  hat-peg,  why,  of 
course  ! Then  why  not  hang  something 
on  it?” 

His  progress  was  not  unobserved  by 
the  enemy.  The  swaying  of  the  under- 
growth which  marked  his  advance  had 
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evidently  caught  the  eye  of  the  German 
lookout,  for  presently  bullets  began  to 
snap  through  the  branches  above  him. 
“Feels  like  being  a blooming  rabbit,” 
chuckled  Bill,  still  full  of  his  great  idea. 

At  last  he  found  himself  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  damaged  bridge  support. 
Ahead  of  him  was  a patch  of  compara- 
tively open  ground,  so  the  last  part  of 
his  program  promised  to  be  the  most 
dangerous. 

Bill  regarded  the  position  carefully 
from  where  he  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  un- 
dergrowth. Yes,  the  “hat-peg”  would  be 
within  reach  if  a fellow  stood  on  that 


pile  of  stones  underneath  it,  but  one 
wouldn’t  want  to  hang  about  there  for 
long,  with  the  Germans  potting  at  one 
from  ’way  up  on  the  hilltop.  Everything 
must  be  prepared  beforehand. 

With  much  deliberation,  Bill  produced 
and  unfurled  the  Union  Jack  which  they 
had  given  him.  Then,  for  want  of  any- 
thing better,  he  got  out  his  “pull-through” 
and  knotted  it  on  to  the  flag.  A slip-knot 
would  suffice,  he  reckoned,  to  hold  the 
jolly  old  bit  of  bunting  in  position.  So 
far  so  good. 

Drawing  a deep  breath,  Bill  next 
wriggled  himself  free  of  the  undergrowth 
and  clambered  quickly  on  to  his  feet.  As 
he  did  so  a volley  of  rifle  shots  rang  out 
from  the  height  above  and  the  bullets 
came  singing  over  his  head.  “Rotten 
bad  shooting!”  muttered  Bill,  as  he 
reached  the  “hat-peg,”  and,  climbing  the 
mound  of  stones,  slipped  his  noose  over 
the  top  of  the  stonework.  The  result  was 
not  wholly  satisfying,  for  the  flag,  held 
only  by  its  top  corner,  did  not  spread 
properly  to  the  wind.  Bill,  being  a Royal 
Marine,  had  no  taste  for  a botched  job; 
he  wanted  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly  in 
spite  of  the  bullets  which  were  now  fall- 
ing all  around  him. 

So,  sitting  down  with  his  back  against 
the  stonework,  he  calmly  proceeded  to 
remove  the  laces  from  his  boots.  When 
these  had  been  knotted  together  he  fixed 
one  end  of  this  novel  flag-cord  to  the 
lower  point  of  the  flag,  making  the  laces 
fast  around  a spur  of  broken  masonry 
underneath. 

With  a sigh  of  contentment,  Bill 
watched  the  Union  Jack  slowly  spread 
itself  to  the  breeze.  Against  the  dark 
green  jungle  its  colors  made  a brave  dis- 
play. Its  pattern  was  the  last  thing  Bill 
remembers  as  the  German  bullet  struck 
him.  ***** 

When  Bill  Jones  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness it  was  to  find  himself  safe  on  board 
the  tug,  with  a shipmate  bending  over 
him.  “Found  yer  lyin’  all  of  a heap 
under  the  old  flag  by  the  bridge,”  he  was 
informed,  “but  we’ve  shelled  the  Huns 
out  o’  their  position  now  and  run  the  flag 
up  proper  on  a pole  above  the  bridge. 

Bill  nodded  approval.  Then  he  re- 
membered. “And  have  you  got  my  boot- 
laces?” he  asked. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  “I’m  afraid 
they  was  mislaid.” 

“The  careless  cuss!”  Bill  whispered, 
and  relapsed  into  unconsciousness. 
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What  the  Fleet  is  Doing 

A brief  review  of  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  Navy  during  the  past  month 


Of  COURSE  all  details  of  the 
activities  of  vessels  of  our  Navy 
are  very  properly  kept  secret,  yet 
certain  items  have  been  given  out  by  the 
Department  from  which  we  may  make 
deductions.  For  instance,  late  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  announced  that  an  Ameri- 
can battleship  was  aground  in  home 
waters,  and  a day  or  two  later  we  were 
told  that  she  had  been  floated.  From  this 
it  may  be  deduced  that  the  battleships  are 
still  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  may 
also  infer  that  the  fleet  is  doing  what  it 
was  the  previous  month,  that  is,  serving 
as  a training  ground  for  the  new  men. 
We  hear  occasionally  from  the  destroyer 
flotilla  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fantastic  garbling  evident  in  some 
of  the  published  accounts  we  may  note 
that  these  vessels  have  been  extremely 
busy.  Just  what  they  are  doing,  just 
what  waters  they  patrol,  may  not,  of 
course,  be  mentioned,  yet  the  newspapers 
of  October  9 carried  the  account  of  an 
American  patrol  vessel  which  encoun- 
tered an  Italian  submarine  at  night. 
When  the  latter  failed  to  answer  the 
established  recognition  signals,  the  patrol 
vessel  opened  fire,  resulting  in  the  killing 
of  one  officer  and  one  man  before  the 
submarine’s  identity  was  established. 
Regrets,  of  course,  have  been  cabled  to 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Marine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Allies’  patrol  extends 
from  Archangel  to  the  Levant,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  American 
fighting  ships  anywhere  along  that 
stretch  of  coast  line. 

There  have  been  fights  between  our 
patrol  craft  and  German  submarines. 
We  are  not  told  how  many  U-boats  have 
been  accounted  for,  and  indeed  are 
warned  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
tell  when  one  of  these  undersea  terrors  is 
actually  sunk.  There  have  been  amusing 
incidents  also.  In  this  blindfold  cam- 
paign the  patrol  vessels  are  apt  to  loose 
off  at  anything  suspicious.  We  have 
heard  of  destroyers  that  fired  on  “peri- 
>copes,”  the  target  proving  to  be  a table 
leg,  a ventilator,  or  even  some  vessel’s 
fog  buoy. 

Few  landsmen  can  realize  the  strain 
involved  in  running  without  lights  at 
night  or  in  fog.  In  peace  times  seaman- 
ship and  law  both  require  that  vessels 
must  navigate  carefully  and  at  low  speed 
in  fog.  With  submarines  about  this  can- 
not be  done.  Vessels  must  keep  going  at 


high  speed.  Zigzagging  through  fog  or 
darkness  with  all  lights  screened  and 
noises  hushed  requires  seamanship  of 
high  order.  There  is  no  telling  at  what 
moment  another  craft  may  appear  and 
the  two  vessels  come  together  almost  be- 
fore the  helm  can  be  shifted.  Collisions 
have  been  remarkably  few,  though  the 
strain  on  deck  officers  has  no  doubt  been 
great.  Recently  an  American  destroyer 
collided  with  a British  naval  vessel 
which,  after  taking  off  the  American 
crew,  towed  the  disabled  destroyer  safely 
to  port.  Happily,  no  one  aboard  either 
ship  was  injured  and  an  investigation 
showed  that  the  destroyer  suddenly 
emerged  from  a heavy  rain  storm  which 
made  her  invisible  almost  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  collision.  No  blame  therefore 
was  attached  to  either  vessel. 

The  guns’  crews  on  the  armed  mer- 
chantmen are  still  continued,  and  al- 
though no  reports  are  published  about 
their  work,  it  is  important  but  nerve 
racking.  They  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert,  ready  to  open  fire  at  a moment’s 
notice  and  not  knowing  at  what  instant 
they  may  see  the  deadly  white  wake  of 
the  torpedo.  In  the  “barred  zone”  they 
are  constantly  coming  across  traces  of 
vessels  sunk  without  warning  but  not 
“without  leaving  a trace.”  One  ship  on 
one  voyage  ran  across  such  grisly  memen- 
tos on  four  occasions,  all  within  300 
miles.  In  the  first  case  a ship  loaded 
with  horses  and  mules  had  been  sunk  and 
there  were  several  hundred  carcasses  of 
the  animals  widely  scattered  over  the 
sea,  swollen  and  bloated.  Interspersed 
with  them  here  and  there  were  the  bodies 
of  several  men  in  a like  state  of  horror. 
Three  times  more  before  they  got  out  of 
the  zone  they  passed  similar  evidences 
of  the  destruction  of  a vessel  which  had 
been  given  no  warning,  and  from  which 
the  victims  had  not  been  permitted  to 
escape.  In  every  case  murdered  bodies 
were  floating  on  the  ocean’s  surface  and 
in  all  of  these  last  three  cases  there  were 
bodies  of  women  and  little  children. 

Training  of  officers  goes  on,  and  174 
young  men,  principally  ensigns  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  recently  completed  a 
course  of  intensive  training  at  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  A second  class 
is  now  receiving  instruction  there.  Nor 
is  Annapolis  the  only  place,  for  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  elsewhere. 


A number  of  these  officers  have  already 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  new 
submarine  chasers  and  others  are  serving 
under  regular  officers.  Reports  being 
made  to  the  Department  of  their  efficiency 
are  so  favorable  that  it  is  believed  the 
Navy  will  get  from  the  Reserve  a great 
number  of  capable  junior  officers.  In 
some  cases  their  commanding  officers 
have  reported  that  they  are  really  better 
qualified  for  their  work  than  are  the 
young  midshipmen  just  graduated  from 
Annapolis.  Of  course  the  midshipmen 
have  had  far  more  theoretical  instruction 
than  these  men  taken  from  civil  life,  but 
the  Reserve  officers  as  a rule  are  older 
men,  have  had  business  training  and 
some  experience  in  handling  men.  This 
gives  them  confidence  and  develops  the 
initiative  so  necessary  to  the  naval  officer. 
Yachtsmen,  motor  boat  men,  etc.,  are 
quickly  becoming  good  pilots,  navigators 
and  gunnery  officers. 

The  Naval  Militia  officers,  too.  are 
rounding  into  shape  very  well.  Like 
their  brothers  from  the  Reserve,  they  are 
older  and  more  experienced  men  than  the 
youngsters  from  the  Academy,  and  those 
of  them  who  have  been  some  time  in  the 
Naval  Militia  should  make  valuable  offi- 
cers. Indeed,  a number  of  them  have 
been  carried  on  the  Navy  Register  as 
“professionally  qualified  for  sendee”. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  quickly  getting 
its  new  levies  in  trim,  though  it  has  had 
not  only  to  train  the  men  but  to  plan  and 
build  the  quarters  to  house  them  during 
training.  Many  foreign  observers  have 
characterized  the  Marines  as  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world.  The  Corps  is  proud 
of  itself  and  its  record,  and  the  new  men 
are  being  brought  to  the  high  standard 
of  efficiency  that  characterizes  the 
Marines. 

We  are  told  that  the  construction  of 
many  destroyers  and  other  war  vessels  is 
being  pushed,  though  the  capacity  of  the 
shipyards  of  the  country  is  already  over- 
taxed with  the  enormous  expansion  of 
the  merchant  fleet.  The  shipyards  are 
tremendously  busy,  and,  indeed,  there 
are  not  enough  skilled  men  to  go  around 
and  progressive  yards  have  to  train  their 
own  workmen.  The  difficulty  about  the 
new  naval  program  is  that,  owing  to  this 
congestion  of  the  shipyards,  prices  have 
gone  up  enormously.  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  almost  twice  as  much 
for  destroyers  as  it  could  have  built  the 
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same  boats  for  a year  or  more  ago.  The 
General  Board  has  been  recommending 
destroyers  for  several  years,  but  only  a 
portion  of  their  program  has  ever  been 
.authorized. 


Admiral  Mayo,  it  is  announced,  has 
returned  safely  from  his  mission  abroad 
to  confer  with  the  naval  chiefs  of  our 
Allies,  and  has  had  a series  of  important 
conferences  with  Admiral  Benson.  Chief 


of  Naval  Operations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  others.  Absolutely  nothing 
has  been  given  out,  and  properly  so.  We 
trust  that  his  visit  will  result  in  efficient 
cooperation  with  the  navies  of  the  Allies. 


(£;  lniernuuunat  rum  service 


Strafing  the  Hun 


THOSE  SKEPTICS  — and  there 
are  still  a few  of  them — who  have 
been  clamoring  for  real  live  news 
of  what  our  Navy  has  been  doing,  were 
no  doubt  satisfied  by  the  news  story  given 
■out  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion which  appeared  on  the  first  page  in 
the  afternoon  papers  of  October  6th.  In 
some  cases  it  was  decorated  with  huge 
black  headlines,  in  others  modestly  gar- 
landed with  a mere  “four  deck  head. 
Aluch  of  it  is  pure  literature;  graceful 
■description,  sprightly  action,  dazzling 
technical  phrases.  The  interest  is  well 
sustained  and  the  climax  dramatic.  Al- 
together quite  a story. 

But  somehow,  when  an  attempt  is 
.made  at  cold  blooded  analysis,  admira- 
tion changes  to  wonder.  The  maneuvers 
described  are  difficult  to  follow  and  the 
picture  of  the  destroyer  dropping  depth 
bombs  in  the  U-boat’s  wake  while  firing 
at  her  periscope  is  mystifying,  especially 
as  at  one  time  she  apparently  fired  away 
from  her  target.  But  judge  for  your- 
selves. 

“For  military  reasons  the  name  of  the 
destroyer  and  the  date  and  the  location 
of  the  action  are  withheld. 

“The  American  destroyer  first  sighted 
the  submarine  in  the  early  morning  of 
a clear  day.  The  sea  was  entirely  calm 
with  hardly  a ripple  of  foam.  The  sub- 


marine was  running  submerged  with  only 
her  periscope  showing.  A large  number 
of  merchant  ships  were  in  sight.  The 
U-boat  was  less  than  a mile  off  the  port 
beam  of  the  destroyer  and  following  a 
parallel  course  in  an  opposite  direction 
when  the  periscope  was  discovered.  It 
was  throwing  up  a column  of  water 
several  feet  in  height  so  like  a nearly 
spent  torpedo  that  the  officer  of  the  deck 
thought  for  a moment  that  this  was  what 
it  was. 

“The  next  instant  the  destroyer 
changed  course  sharply  to  the  left  and 
headed  for  the  U-boat  at  full  speed.  At 
the  same  time  the  forward  guns  opened 
fire  on  the  periscope.  The  commanding 
officer  ordered  a course  steered  that  would 
bring  the  destroyer  across  the  wake  of 
the  U-boat  a little  to  the  rear  of  the 
periscope. 

“As  the  destroyer  dashed  across  the  line 
of  bubbles  a depth  charge  was  dropped 
and  a column  of  clear  water  shot  about 
thirty  feet  into  the  air.  The  destroyer 
turned  to  the  right  swiftly  circling,  and 
her  starboard  guns  opened  on  the  peris- 
cope as  she  came  around  to  cross  the  U- 
boat’s  wake  again.  Again  a column  of 
clear  water  showed  that  the  depth  charge 
had  not  reached  its  mark. 

“Another  quick  turn  to  the  right 
brought  the  starboard  guns  to  bear,  but 


this  time  the  destroyer  turned  so  sharply 
that  she  was  able  to  come  down  for  the 
third  attack  in  the  wake  of  the  sub- 
marine. The  third  depth  charge  brought 
up  a column  of  clear  water  and  the 
destroyer  wheeled  once  more,  this  time 
to  the  left,  and  all  the  port  guns  opened 
up,  but  without  visible  result. 

“The  last  time  the  destroyer  came 
down  to  the  attack  exactly  in  the  wake 
of  the  U-boat  and  ceased  firing.  As  she 
neared  the  end  of  the  line  of  bubbles  the 
fourth  depth  charge  was  let  go  and  there 
followed  a widespread  boiling  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  large  bubbles  and  at 
last  a heavy  film  of  oil. 

“The  destroyer  spent  some  time  look- 
ing for  further  traces  of  the  U-boat,  but 
none  was  found.  She  then  proceeded 
on  her  course.  The  engagement  lasted 
twenty-two  minutes.” 

The  sea  was  entirely  calm  with  hardly 
a ripple  of  foam.  Somehow  this  calls  to 
mind  that  classic: 

“The  sun  was  shining  on  the  sea 
Shining  with  his  might, 

Doing  his  very  best  to  make 
The  billows  smooth  and  bright. 
And  this  was  odd,  because  it  was 
The  middle  of  the  night.” 

This  raises  the  question;  would  not 
the  story  have  been  better  told  in  verse? 


M.  Rosenjeld,  N.  Y. 


Spectators  of  the 


recent  motor 
circled 


boat  races  for  the  Gold  Cup  were  interested  in  the  performance 
and  swooped  over  the  water  and  raced  a speedy  motor  boat 


of 


a 


seaplane  that 
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© Underwood  & Underwood 

"Good  bye,  New  York!”  Off  for  a training  camp  in  the  South,  this  infantryman  climbs  the  pilot  house  of  the  ferry 

. boat  to  wave  farewell  to  his  beloved  city 
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Rear  Admiral  Lacaze,  Minister 
of  Marine  of  France 

By  Vice  Admiral  Lucien  Berryer 


Rear  admiral  lacaze  was 

on  the  point  of  receiving  his  third 
- star,  a distinction  to  which  his 
eminent  services  as  well  as  his  seniority 
entitled  him,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
Ministership  of  the  Navy. 

The  President  of  the  Council, 
in  bespeaking  his  coopera- 
tion, notified  him  that  he  de- 
sired to  promote  him  to  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral,  believ- 
ing that  this  rank  (at  pres- 
ent the  highest  in  our  naval 
hierarchy)  would  afford  him 
greater  authority  over  the 
corps  at  whose  head  he  de- 
sired to  place  him. 

Admiral  Lacaze,  however, 
foreseeing  no  gain  in  moral 
ascendency  if  his  entry  into 
the  Cabinet  were  made  the 
occasion  for  personal  ad- 
vancement, even  though 
legitimate,  insisted  that  the 
surrender  of  such  honor 
should  be  a condition  of  his 
formal  acceptance  of  the  port- 
folio and  the  President  was 
constrained  to  respect  his 
wishes.  Since  that  time,  Vice 
Admiral  Lacaze  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  naming  a 
great  number  of  vice  ad- 
mirals, whose  promotion  was 
necessitated  by  the  law  of 
“Rejuvenation  of  the  Regis- 
ter” which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  having  passed  by 
the  Parliament;  he  has  left 
them  all  behind  him  in  the 
matter  of  seniority,  maintain- 
ing himself,  so  to  speak,  out- 
ride the  pale  of  seniority  and 
also  above  discussion. 

Admiral  Lacaze  is  fifty-seven  years  of 
age.  Admitted  to  the  Naval  School  at 
seventeen  he  had,  during  his  stay  there, 
the  honor  of  receiving  a life-saving 
medal.  He  had  leaped  into  the  sea  to 
save  a comrade  who  had  fallen  from 
aloft  and  was  sinking  for  the  last  time. 
His  early  cruises  took  him  into  the 
Levant,  also  to  Tunisia,  where  he  played 
his  part  in  the  engagements  of  Sfax  and 
of  Gabes  at  the  time  the  French  protec- 
torate was  established  over  the  regency. 


Later  we  find  him  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  then  at  Senegal.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  France,  of  which  he 
profited  to  acquire  the  brevet  of  torpedo 
boat  commander,  he  was,  at  twenty-eight 


— an  exceptional  age  in  our  Navy — ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  dispatch 
boat  Mesange;  thus  early  had  his  su- 
periors learned  to  appreciate  him.  Subse- 
quent years  were  passed  with  the  Med- 
iterranean Squadron.  Named  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1892,  he  was,  the  same  year,  sent 
to  Fiume  as  member  of  a board  to  in- 
spect and  receive  torpedoes.  His  re- 
ports, very  scientific,  won  for  him  the 
congratulations  of  t he  Minister. 


From  1894  to  1896  he  commanded 
L’Estoc,  and  the  Casse-tete,  two  gunboats 
operating  in  the  waters  of  Tonkin  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our 
suzerainty  over  that  section.  In  1898 
Vice  Admiral  de  Cuverille, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Navy,  selected  him  as 
his  aide.  Promoted  com- 
mander the  first  of  October 
1899,  he  was  immediately 
chosen  Chief  of  Staff  b\ 
Rear  Admiral  Caillard.  who 
had  just  received  the  com 
mand  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Com 
mander  Lacaze  filled  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  the 
demonstration  made  by  this 
naval  force  at  Mitylene  in 
1901,  and  on  that  occasion  re- 
ceived the  button  of  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

This  campaign  was  scarce- 
ly terminated  when  Admiral 
Merleaux-Ponty,  one  of  the 
officers  on  whom  the  Navy 
placed  her  greatest  expecta- 
tions, was  sent  to  Bizerta 
with  a view  to  establishing  on 
a firmer  basis  our  important 
naval  station  there.  He  sum 
moned  to  his  assistance  Com- 
mander Lacaze  and  this  gave 
him  a part  in  the  very  in 
teresting  work  of  creating  our 
first  navy  yard  in  Africa. 

After  the  death  of  Admiral 
Ponty,  succumbing  in  the 
zenith  of  his  usefulness  to 
the  herculean  task  imposed 
upon  him.  Commander 
Lacaze  took  command  of  the 
cruiser  Du  Chayla  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron.  Promoted  to  captain 
August  1,  1906,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as 
naval  attache  and  soon  after  became  a 
member  of  Admiral  Arago’s  staff  to 
represent  France  at  the  International 
Conference  at  the  Hague.  In  both  of 
these  difficult  positions  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  delicacy  of  his  percep- 
tion, his  courtesy,  and  firmness. 

From  1907  to  1908  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  Admiral  Germinct.  commanding  the 


Rear  Admiral  Lacaze,  as  the  head  of  the  French  Navy,  has 
nominated  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  many 
officers  junior  to  him 
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Mediterranean  Squadron,  he  was  the 
first  and  most  intimate  collaborator  with 
this  noted  officer  in  his  work  of  reor- 
ganizing our  first  naval  forces,  which 
resulted  in  the  recasting  of  our  regu- 
lations and  methods  of  attack,  in  order 
to  harmonize  better  with  the  material  and 
intellectual  progress  and  the  lessons 
which  a recent  war  had  taught  the  naval 
world. 

In  1909  and  1910  he  commanded  the 
battleship  Massena  in  the  gunnery  di- 
vision at  the  time  when  that  school  was 
in  a state  of  transformation,  having  for 
his  object  determining  a method  of  fire 
control  which  our  naval  gunners  have 
since  had  the  opportunity  to  try  out  with 
excellent  results. 

Promoted  admiral  in  1911  lie  became 
Chief  of  Bureau  to  M.  Delcasse,  then 
holding  the  portfolio  of  the  Navy.  Their 
combined  efforts  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  concentration  of  our  naval  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean — the  logical  se- 
quence of  our  entente  cordiale  with 
Great  Britain — and  on  the  construction 
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of  submarines  of  large  tonnage,  till  then 
too  little  thought  of  in  France — a task 
which  was  then  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Germans  with  the  ultimate  re- 
sults realized  to-day.  Promoted  the  1st 
of  lanuary  to  be  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  we  find  him,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  commanding  a di- 
vision of  the  naval  forces,  a post  which 
he  filled  until  March,  1915.  In  May  of 
that  year  he  was  given  charge  of  naval 
affairs  at  Marseilles,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  for  the 
Dardenelles  expedition. 

The  29th  of  October,  1915,  M. 
Briand,  anxious  to  surround  himself 
with  proved  tacticians,  tendered  him  the 
portfolio  of  the  Navy,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. 

The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  judge  of 
this  minister’s  work.  Long  study  is  re- 
quired to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  every  sort  with  which  he  is 
struggling.  France  was  compelled  to 
make  a gigantic  effort  in  naval  warfare 


for  which  she  was,  in  many  regards, 
totally  unready.  The  sacrifices  entailed 
upon  the  Navy  in  favor  of  the  national 
land  defense  rendered  it  still  more  ardu- 
ous. Gathering  about  him  assistants  of 
tested  ability,  M.  Lacaze  set  his  face 
resolutely  to  the  task,  for  which  no  one 
could  seem  better  qualified. 

Having  so  early  assumed  the  burden 
of  responsibilities  (he  held  a command 
at  twenty-eight),  he  has,  in  all  the  po- 
sitions occupied — Commander,  Chief  of 
Staff  at  Sea,  Naval  Attache,  Delegate  to 
an  International  Conference,  Chief  of 
Cabinet  to  a Ministry — furnished  ade- 
quate proof  of  his  rare  qualities  as  a 
man  of  action  and  of  reflection;  well  in- 
formed about  all  things  and  all  people. 

The  duties  imposed  on  him  he  fulfil' 
with  the  ripened  wisdom  acquired  from 
his  technical  education,  the  brilliancy  ol 
his  mind,  the  independence  and  loyaltv 
of  his  heart  and  the  ardor  of  his  pa- 
triotism. His  conscience  permits  him 
without  fear  to  await  the  judgment  of 
History. 


Esek  Hopkins 

By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay 

The  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Navy;  he  was 
dismissed  after  a successful  foreign  expedition 


FEW  OFFICERS  of  the  United 
States  Navy  have  been  so  much 
misunderstood  as  Esek  Hopkins. 
Appointed  as  the  first  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  naval  forces  of  the  Revo- 
lution— a rank  that  was  intended  to  cor- 
respond with  that  held  by  Washington 
in  our  land  forces — Hopkins  was  leg- 
islated out  of  office,  mainly  because  he 
‘swore”  and  (in  private  conversation) 
called  the  naval  committee  of  Congress 
a pack  of  lawyers’  clerks  who  knew 
nothing  about  nautical  matters.  If  simi- 
lar charges  had  been  made  against  all 
other  officers  of  our  navy  from  1776 
down  to  date,  and  had  been  acted  upon 
in  as  drastic  a manner,  our  glorious  na- 
val personnel  would  have  been  drawn 
out  into  a very  thin  line. 

Hopkins  brought  to  a successful 
termination  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution — so  bril- 
liant, in  fact,  that  it  excited  the  envy  of 
rivals;  just  as  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  Washington  germinated  the 
Conway  cabal.  We  know  that  Wash- 
ington, on  a certain  occasion,  swore  right 
lustily — and  any  other  red-blooded  man 
would  have  done  the  same  under  those 


exasperating  circumstances.  But  I have 
no  record  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
calling  a committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress  a pack  of  know-nothings  about 
military  affairs,  although  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Washington  felt  strongly 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  Hopkins  papers,  preserved  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  first  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  Navy  was  unfairly  treated 
— even  more  so  than  was  Benedict 
Arnold.  Arnold’s  treatment  led  him  to 
become  a traitor  to  his  country  but  the 
bluff  old  Hopkins  established  that 
precedent  which  has  been  so  nobly  main- 
tained by  United  States  naval  officers 
during  the  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years 
of  our  Navy’s  career,  namely;  loyalty  to 
the  flag,  first,  last  and  all  the  way  be- 
tween. 

Although  Hopkins,  in  the  face  of  al- 
most insurmountable  difficulties,  brought 
to  a successful  conclusion  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  campaigns  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, yet  little  mention  of  it  has  been 
made  in  our  histories.  In  justice  to  the 
memory  of  this  officer  the  following  de- 


tails of  the  expedition  are  given,  based 
largely  on  the  new  material  brought  to 
light  recently  in  the  Hopkins  papers 
Only  one  invasion  of  the  enemy’s  terri- 
tory was  made  by  our  land  forces  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  namely,  the 
expedition  against  Canada  in  the  win- 
ter of  1775-1776,  led  by  Richard  Mont- 
gomery and  Benedict  Arnold — and  that 
resulted  in  disaster.  About  the  same 
time  Hopkins  organized  an  expedition 
to  invade  the  enemy’s  territory — and 
that  resulted  in  success. 

While  the  land  invasion  of  Canada 
was  under  way,  Congress  fitted  out  a 
squadron  of  eight  vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Esek  Hopkins,  with  instruc- 
tions to  cruise  along  the  southern  coast 
and  intercept  British  storeships  or  seize 
any  craft  laden  with  powder  that  might 
be  found  in  harbors  of  the  southern 
colonies.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the 
24-gun  ship  Alfred,  Captain  Dudley 
Saltonstall ; the  20-gun  ship  Columbus. 
Captain  Abraham  Whipple;  the  14-gun 
brig  Andrea  Doria,  Captain  Nicholas 
Biddle;  the  14-gun  brig  Cabot,  Captain 
John  Burroughs  Hopkins;  the  10-gun 
sloop  Hornet;  the  8-gun  schooner  Wasp. 
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and  the  8-gun  schooner  Fly,  Lieutenant 
Hoysted  Hacker.  These  vessels  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  early  in  January, 
1776. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  severity  of 
the  season,  the  squadron  was  caught  in 
an  ice  pack  off  Reedy  Island  (in  the 
Delaware  River)  and  was  held  there  six 
weeks.  We  obtain  a better  appreciation 
of  this  statement  when 
we  remember  that  in 
those  days  there  was  no 
way  of  heating  sea-going 
craft;  the  only  fire  main- 
tained on  board  being 
that  in  the  cook’s  galley. 

While  the  temperature 
did  not  register  as  low  as 
in  northern  parts,  there 
was  a penetrating  damp- 
ness in  the  winds  which 
swept  over  the  lower 
Delaware  that  struck 
into  the  very  marrow; 
and  for  six  weeks  the 
crews  of  the  squadron 
suffered  what  might  be 
called  the  torments  of  a 
Canadian  winter. 

Deprived  of  their 
usual  exercise  in  the 
navigating  of  their  craft, 
the  men  huddled  below 
decks  in  groups,  anx- 
iously awaiting  release 
from  winter’s  grip.  So 
cold  was  it,  even  below 
deck,  that  food  brought 
from  the  galley,  steaming 
hot,  had  to  be  gulped 
down  lest  it  freeze  in  a 
solid  mass.  As  a result 
of  these  unhealthful  con- 
ditions, smallpox  broke 
out  and  before  the  cruise 
ended,  more  than  two 
hundred  men  of  the 
squadron,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  their  entire  number,  were  pros- 
trated by  the  disease. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February  the 
squadron  was  released  from  the  ice  floe 
and  on  the  17  th  put  to  sea.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  out  the  vessels  encountered  a 
tremendous  gale,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Fly  “got  foul  of  the  Hornet  and  car- 
ried away  the  boom  and  head  of  her 
mast”  and,  in  that  disabled  condition, 
the  latter  made  her  way  to  a South  Caro- 
lina port.  The  Fly  also  became  sep- 
arated but  rejoined  the  squadron  in  the 
Bahamas. 

Finding  that  the  storm  had  driven 
nearly  all  shipping  into  the  shelter  of 
harbors  where  it  would  have  been  im- 


prudent for  him  to  attack,  Hopkins  de- 
termined to  change  the  original  plan  by 
attempting  the  capture  of  Nassau,  on 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  where  he 
knew  a large  quantity  of  military  stores 
had  been  gathered.  Also  he  hoped  that 
by  getting  into  a warmer  climate  he 
could  check  the  ravages  of  smallpox 
among  his  men.  On  March  1st  the  ex- 


pedition arrived  at  Abaco,  an  island  forty 
miles  north  of  New  Providence. 

Saturday  evening,  March  2d,  two  hun- 
dred marines,  under  Captain  Samuel 
Nichols,  and  fifty  sailors,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Weaver  of  the 
Cabot,  were  placed  in  some  small  ves- 
sels that  had  been  captured  near  Abaco 
and  made  sail  in  the  direction  of  Nas- 
sau, the  capital  of  the  archipelago. 
Under  cover  of  night  the  little  craft 
sailed  over  the  short  stretch  of  sea  be- 
tween the  two  islands  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached Nassau  on  the  morning  of 
March  3d,  the  marines  were  concealed 
below  decks,  as  it  was  intended  to  take 
the  town  by  surprise.  By  some  means, 


however,  the  enemy  had  been  warned  of 
the  expedition  and,  as  soon  as  the  Amer- 
ican craft  were  discovered,  guns  were 
fired  from  the  two  forts  guarding  the 
place.  This  necessitated  a change  in 
the  plan,  which  was  for  the  marines  to 
land  at  once  and  assault  the  forts  from 
the  rear. 

The  American  boats  then  anchored  in 
a cove,  nine  miles  east  of 
Nassau  where,  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the 
Providence  and  Wasp 
(which  vessels  Hopkins 
had  dispatched  for  that 
purpose) , the  whole 
force  landed  and 
marched  upon  the 
smaller  fort,  named 
Montagu,  w h i c h was 
about  half  a mile  from 
the  town.  Five  guns 
were  fired  at  the  advan- 
cing Americans  without 
effect,  when  the  garrison 
withdrew  to  the  larger 
fort,  named  Nassau. 
The  Americans  took  pos- 
session of  Fort  Montagu 
and  remained  there  over 
night. 

That  evening  Hopkins 
learned  that  about  two 
hundred  men  of  the 
town  had  assembled  in 
the  remaining  fort  and 
were  preparing  for  re- 
sistance, whereupon  he 
sent  a messenger  to  them 
saying  that  if  they  per- 
mitted him  to  remove  the 
munitions  of  war  the 
“persons  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  safe.”  Evidently  the 
English  were  unpre- 
pared for  a serious  de- 
fense for  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Fort  Nassau,  they  met 
a messenger  from  Governor  Montford 
Brown,  who  informed  Captain  Nichols 
that  the  “weste  ~v  garrison  (Fort  Nas- 
sau) was  rea.’v  for  his  reception  and 
that  he  miglL  march  his  force  in  as  soon 
as  he  pleased.”  The  garrison  then 
quietly  withdrew,  leaving  only  Governor 
Brown  in  the  fort. 

So  great  was  the  quantity  of  military 
stores  found  here  that  it  could  not  all 
be  taken  aboard  the  American  vessels 
and  the  large  sloop  Endeavor,  which  was 
found  in  the  harbor,  was  requisitioned 
and,  being  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Hinman  of  the  Cabot,  was 


Commodore  Esek  Hopkins,  U.  S.  N.  Born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  in  1718 
Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Navy  December  27. 
1775.  Died  February  26,  1802. 
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loaded  with  the  overflow.  Owing  to  the 
warning  the  governor  had  received,  he 
was  able  to  place  150  casks  of  powder 
aboard  a sloop  which  escaped.  But  even 
then  it  required  two  weeks  to  load  all 
the  stores  captured.  Among  the  mu- 
nitions seized  were  eighty-eight  cannon 
of  calibers  ranging  from  9-  to  36-pound- 
ers, fifteen  brass  mortars  from  4-  to  11- 
inch  diameters,  5,458  shells,  11,077 
round  shot  and  twenty-one  casks  of 
powder. 

Hopkins  sailed  on  his  return  voyage 
March  17th  taking  with  him  as  pris- 
oners Governor  Brown,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Arwin, 
“Counsellor  and  Collector  of  his  Maj- 
esty’s Quit  Rents  in  South  Carolina”  and 
“Inspector  General  of  his  Majesty’s  Cus- 
toms for  North  America.” 

Successfully  eluding  British  cruisers, 
Hopkins  arrived  in  home  waters  early 
in  April.  While  off  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island,  the  squadron  captured  the 
British  6-gun  tender  Hawke,  Lieutenant 
Wallace  (son  of  Sir  James  Wallace,  who 
commanded  the  British  fleet  at  Newport 
later  on),  and  on  the  following  day  it 
captured  the  English  12-gun  bomb-brig 
Bolton,  Lieutenant  Edward  Snevd.  The 
Bolton  carried  “forty-eight  men  well 
found  with  all  sorts  of  stores,  arms, 


powder,  etc,”  all  needed  by  our  army. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  April  5-6, 
the  English  20-gun  cruiser  Glasgow, 
Captain  Tyringham  Howe,  accompanied 
by  a tender,  came  into  the  American 
squadron.  On  account  of  the  epidemic 
that  was  raging  among  the  crews  of  Hop- 
kins’s squadron,  the  position  of  the 
Americans  was  critical.  I he  Alfred  had 
seventy-two  victims  of  the  disease,  the 
Columbus  thirty-four,  the  Andrea  Doria 
fifty-eight,  the  Cabot  seventeen,  the 
Providence  sixteen  and  the  Fly  five,  “a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  two”  who  were 
landed  two  days  later  and  placed  in  tem- 
porary hospitals  in  New  London.  I he 
Glasgow  was  manned  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  boys.  Owing  to  the 
darkness  and  lack  of  organization  in 
the  American  squadron,  the  Glasgow 
escaped. 

Thus  ended  an  enterprise  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  independence.  Our 
land  forces  attacking  Quebec,  December 
31,  1775,  numbered  fewer  than  twelve 
hundred  men,  having  little  if  any  artil- 
lery. Our  sea  forces  that  captured  Nas- 
sau numbered  more  than  nine  hundred 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  handling 
ninety-two  cannon.  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  encountered  stupendous  difficul- 
ties in  reaching  their  destination.  Hop- 


kins also  encountered  great  obstacles. 
Our  land  forces  traveled  several  hundred 
miles  over  an  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness to  reach  the  foe.  Our  sea  forces  in 
the  Bahama  expedition  traversed  several 
times  that  distance  over  uncharted 
waters,  beset  with  exceptional  difficul- 
ties (when  we  consider  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  comparatively  primitive  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  navigation  in 
those  days),  and  guarded  by  a vigilant 
and  powerful  foe.  The  Quebec  attack 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  sixty  killed 
or  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; the  Bahama  expedition  lost  but 
twenty-four.  Hopkins  returned  with 
valuable  military  stores  and  high  of- 
ficials as  prisoners.  Morgan  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  of  his  men 
(then  the  flower  of  the  Continental 
army)  were  made  prisoners  at  Quebec. 

Such  was  the  difference  in  the  results 
between  the  campaign  of  our  land  forces 
against  Quebec  and  that  of  our  sea  forces 
against  the  Bahamas — each  undertaken 
about  the  same  time — yet,  while  there 
are  more  than  a thousand  streets  named 
Montgomery  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  the 
Canadian  campaign,  the  valuable  and 
remarkably  successful  Bahama  expedi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  almost  ignored 
in  American  geographical  nomenclature. 


Wireless 

BY  JAMES  BARDIN 

Shoreward,  the  ranks  of  rushing  breakers  sweeping 
Foam  on  the  shoal  and  swirl  upon  the  sand, 

While  ’gainst  the  cliffs  the  heaving  surges  leaping 
Clutch  at  the  pines  that  on  the  summit  stand; 

Seaward,  the  surf  among  the  rocks  is  roaring 
And  where  the  waves  upon  a low  reef  smite, 

Gaunt  in  the  mist  a tall  steel  tower  soaring 

Sends  through  the  night  a warning,  winking  light. 

On  the  long,  sea-swept  beach,  the  coast-guards  pacing 
Peer  through  the  rain  that  weaves  a flowing  haze, 

Watching  the  vessels  which,  like  coursers  racing, 

Pass  in  the  night  with  storm-drenched  lights  ablaze; 

Far  in  their  wake,  the  waters  vexed  with  motion 
Give  to  the  wind  the  spume  of  seething  wrack, 

Seeming  the  foam  snatched  from  the  teeth  of  Ocean, 

Bared  when  the  lightning  flies  upon  its  track. 

Winds  of  the  tempest,  ever  louder  crying, 

Clash  in  their  fury  as  the  thunders  roll, 

And  on  the  gale  the  riven  spume  clouds  flying 
Darken  the  beacon  that  marks  the  hidden  shoal: 

But  from  the  mast  above  the  tower  springing— 

Mocking  the  storm,  unseen,  and  silent, — slips 
A wave  which,  like  thought  that  to  distant,  stars  goes  winging, 
Pierces  the  mist  to  guide  the  unseen  ships. 


The  United  States  Shipping  Board 

A summary  of  its  war-time  activities 

By  Walter  R.  Alexander 
Attorney  of  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


IE  G I S L A T I ON  having  for  its 
purpose  the  establishment  of  an 
-*  agency  of  the  government  to 
foster  and  build  up  the  American 
merchant  marine,  had  its  genesis  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  European 
war,  when  we  found  our  foreign  com- 
merce paralyzed  through  the  withdrawal 
by  England  and  France  of  their  ships 
from  our  service  to  serve  the  war  needs  of 
themselves  and  their  allies  and  the 
destruction  or  laying  up  of  all  the  great 
tonnage  of  German  and  Austrian  ships. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  two  years 
had  elapsed  that  the  act  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  commonly  called  the  Shipping 
Act,  was  approved  -September  7,  1916. 
Briefly  stated,  the  powers  conferred  upon 
this  new  board,  which  was  made  in- 
dependent of  any  other  department  of 
the  government  (being  similar  in  this 
respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission) are  of  two  kinds.  First,  those 
intended  to  enable  it  to  increase  American 
shipping  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
and  second,  those  having  to  do  witli  the 
regulation  of  common  carriers  by  water. 
Of  the  first,  probably  the  most  important 
was  the  power  given  the  Board  to  acquire 
through  construction,  purchase,  lease  or 
charter,  ships  suitable  for  overseas  com- 
merce and  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries 
in  time  of  war.  For  this  purpose  $50,- 
000,000  was  made  available  as  a re- 
volving fund. 

The  organization  of  the  Shipping 
Board  was  at  last  effected  February  1, 
1917.  Only  a brief  survey  of  the  general 
shipping  situation  of  the  world  was  re- 
quired to  convince  the  Board  that  the 
best  service  it  could  render  the  nation 
would  be  to  increase  the  production  of 
merchant  ships.  The  destruction  of  com 
mercial  shipping  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  European  war  up  to  January 
1,  1917,  had,  according  to  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Beresford  before  the 
Britisli  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
reached  the  great  total  of  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  gross,  while  the  building 
of  merchant  ships  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  two  greatest  shipbuilding 
nations  theretofore,  had  been  practieallv 
abandoned  because  of  the  war.  It  was 
left,  therefore,  to  this  country  to  plav  the 


largest  role  in  making  good  the  rapid 
depletion  of  the  world’s  commercial 
shipping.  Plans  were  immediately  laid 
by  the  Board  for  the  construction  of  as 
many  vessels  as  the  fund  available  for 
that  purpose  would  provide. 

The  alarming  increase  of  losses  by 
submarines  which  followed  the  declara- 
tion by  Germany  of  her  policy  of  sink- 
ing every  vessel,  regardless  of  her 
nationality,  which  might  enter  the  zones 
proscribed  by  her,  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction during  the  period  from 
February  1st  to  May  1st,  1917,  of  about 
2,200,000  tons  more  of  shipping.  It 
immediately  became  apparent  to  all  those 
who  were  studying  the  situation  that  the 
production  of  merchant  ships  in  this 
country  would  have  to  be  increased  to  the 
very  greatest  possible  maximum  if  we 
were  not  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
Germany’s  ruthless  disregard  of  all  con- 
sideration of  right  and  humanity,  with 
the  consequent  defeat  of  ourselves  and 
the  nations  associated  with  us  in  the 
war. 

With  this  situation  before  it,  the 
Shipping  Board,  early  in  May,  went 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations  and  submitted  information 
and  arguments  which  led  to  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap 
propriation  Act  of  June  15,  1917,  of  the 
following  items: 

Authorization  Appropriation 
For  purchasing,  requisi- 
tion, or  otherwise 
acquiring  ships,  ma- 
terials, plants,  and 

charters  on  ships...  $250,000,000  $150,000,000 

For  the  construction  of 

ships  500,000,000  250,000  000 

For  the  operation  of 

ships  5,000,000  5,000,000 

TOTAL  $755,000,000  $405,000,00(1 

Requisitions  of  Vessels  Under 
Construction. 

1 his  Act  gave  the  President  power  to 
commandeer  all  the  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties of  the  nation  if  in  his  judgment  such 
action  should  become  expedient,  and 
authorized  him  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  through  such  agenev 
of  the  government  as  he  might  choose. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  this 
legislation  the  President,  on  the  lltli  day 
of  July,  issued  an  Executive  Order 
delegating  to  the  Emergence  Fleet 


Corporation — the  corporation  organized 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  carry  out  its 
shipbuilding  program — the  power  to 
requisition  vessels  in  course  of  construc- 
tion and  the  materials  necessary  therefor. 
Pursuant  to  this  order  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  on  August  3rd,  1917, 
requisitioned  all  vessels  of  2,500  tons 
deadweight  carrying  capacity  and  over 
which  were  under  construction  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  United  States  oji  that 
date.  By  this  act  a total  of  more  than 
400  vessels  in  varying  stages  of  com- 
pletion were  taken  over,  of  a total  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  more  than  2,800,000. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this 
move  was  to  enable  the  government  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  these  ships 
by  using  its  power  to  require  preference 
in  the  furnishing  of  materials,  by  the 
elimination  of  nonessential  refinements 
of  construction  and  equipment,  by  the 
addition  of  overtime  work  where  neces- 
sary, and  by  modifications  in  construc- 
tion to  make  the  ships  more  suitable  for 
effective  service  during  the  war.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  complete  these  vessels  and  to  reimburse 
their  former  owners  for  the  property 
rights  of  which  they  were  deprived  bv 
the  requisition,  will  amount  to  a total 
sum  ot  $515,000,000.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  was  authorized  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Act  of  June  15, .101  7. 
and  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  approved  October  6,  1917,  author- 
ized the  remaining  $265,000,000 

New  Ship  Construction. 

I lie  funds  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
Shipping  Board  at  the  present  time  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  construction 
of  new  ships  amounts  to  a total  of  $1.- 
284,000,000,  made  up  as  follows:  $50,- 
000,000  made  available  by  the  Shipping 
Act;  $250,000,000  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  June  15,  1917; 
$250,000,000,  authorized  but  not  ap- 
propriated by  the  latter  Act;  $250,000,- 
000  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  October  6,  1917;  and  $484,000,- 
000  authorized  but  not  appropriated  by 
the  last  named  Act.  Up  to  September 
22,  1917,  the  Shipping  Board  and  its 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  let 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  636 
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ships  of  approximately  3,124,700  tons 
deadweight  capacity.  The  following 
table  shows  the  division  of  the  above 
total  among  the  different  types  of  con- 
struction. 


Number  of 

Vessels.  Type. 

353  Wood 

225  Steel 

58  Composite 

Total  636 


Total  Deadweight 
Tonnage. 
1,253,900 
1,663,800 
207,000 


3,124,700 


It  is  estimated  that  the  additional 
$734,000,000  made  available  by  the  De- 
ficiency Act  just  approved,  October  6, 
1917,  will  make  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  approximately  5,000,000  tons 
deadweight  in  addition  to  those  now  un- 
der construction  and  those  for  which  con- 
tracts have  been  let. 


Following  table  is  a summary  of  the 
complete  shipbuilding  program  of  the 


Board : 


No. 

Ships  which  were  requisitioned  by 

order  of  August  3,  1917 403 

Ships  for  which  contracts  had 
been  let  Sept.  22,  1917,  undei 
program  for  new  ship  construc- 
tion   626 

Program  contemplated  under  ad- 
ditional authorizations  of  Act 
of  October  6,  1917 600 


1,639 


Deadweight 

Tonnage 

2,800,000 


3,124,700 

5,000,000 

10,924,700 


All  of  the  vessels  represented  in  the 
above  program  will  be  suitable  for  over- 
seas commerce.  As  a basis  for  com- 
parison it  may  be  stated  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  World 
War  the  United  States  had  less  than  1,- 
000,000  tons  deadweight  of  ships  re- 
gistered for  foreign  trade,  and  has  at 
the  present  time  about  3,571,000  tons 
deadweight  registered  therefor.  To  indi- 
cate the  unprecedented  expansion  of  our 
shipbuilding  activities  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in 
the  United  States  and  documented  during 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  was  only  316,250 
tons  gross;  during  the  year  1915,  225,- 
122;  and  during  the  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1916,  only  325,413  tons  gross. 
(Report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
1916,  page  236.)  By  comparing  these 
figures  with  the  approximately  6,000,000 
tons  gross  which  is  now  actually  under 
construction  or  about  to  be  commenced 
one  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  merchant  shipbuilding  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  in  this  country. 


Seizure  and  Repair  of  German  Ships. 

Its  shipbuilding  progress,  though  the 
Board’s  greatest  enterprise,  is  not  its 
only  one.  The  President,  by  an  Executive 
Order  dated  June  30,  1917,  directed  the 
Shipping  Board  to  take  over  to  the 
United  States  the  possession  and  title  of 
all  the  German  ships  lying  in  ports  under 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  re- 
pair them  and  place  them  in  service. 
Acting  under  this  authority  the  Board 
took  possession  of  88  vessels  of  approxi- 
mately 660,000  tons  gross  measurement. 
All  of  them  had  been  lying  idle  in  our 
ports  since  soon  after  Germany’s  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  this  country  would 
recognize  the  state  of  war  which  Ger- 
many had  forced  upon  us,  the  German 
officers  and  crews  aboard  these  ships 
started  in  to  damage  them  as  exten- 
sively as  possible,  so  that  in  the  event 
our  government  should  seize  them  they 
would  be  in  such  condition  that  their 
immediate  use  would  be  impossible. 
They  went  so  far  in  one  instance  as  to 
sink  the  ships.  The  inspection  of  the 
others  by  the  Board’s  surveyors  disclosed 
the  fact  that  very  elaborate  and  ingenious 
schemes  of  destruction  had  been  prac- 
ticed, aimed  not  only  at  temporarily 
disabling  the  vessel,  but  also  at  making 
their  repair  as  difficult  and  slow  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  most  commonly  prac- 
ticed forms  of  destruction  was  that  of 
smashing  one  or  more  of  the  engine 
cylinders.  These  cylinders,  especially 
the  low  pressure  ones,  are  castings  of  im- 
mense size,  and  the  German  officers  knew 
that  the  facilities  in  this  country  for 
reproducing  or  repairing  them  were 


limited. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
encountered,  all  these  ships,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  number  which  were 
in  ports  in  our  island  possession  and  had 
to  be  brought  to  this  country  before  work 
on  them  could  lie  begun,  have  been  re- 
paired and  put  into  service.  Thirty-two 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Navy  and 
are  being  used  as  transports.  For  the 
sake  of  accuracy  it  should  be  stated  that 
tlie  repair  of  these  vessels,  though  com- 
menced by  the  Shipping  Board,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  Department 
when  the}'  were  transferred  to  it  by  the 
President  and  completed  by  it.  Eight 
are  now  in  the  service  of  the  Army; 
seventeen  have  been  chartered  to  Allied 
government  to  serve  their  war  needs, 
and  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  serving 
our  national  interests  in  a commercial 
war. 


Purchase  of  Austrian  Ships. 

Fight  of  the  Austrian  ships  which  had 
been  lying  idle  in  our  ports  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Board,  repaired 
and  put  into  service,  thus  adding  another 
57,500  tons  gross  to  our  merchant 
marine.  All  of  these  vessels  are  being 
used  to  serve  war  needs. 


Requisition  of  Completed  Vessels. 

The  Shipping  Board,  through  a 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  War  De- 
partment, is  requisitioning  all  the  vessels 
needed  for  military  purposes.  Using  its 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  shipping  situation  and  the  type 
and  character  of  all  American  vessels, 
it  is  striving  to  take  just  the  vessels 
which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
War  Department  and  at  the  same  time 
manage  the  withdrawals  so  as  to  cause 
as  little  dislocation  and  disorganization 
of  commercial  shipping  facilities  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Board  has  announced  that  ever}' 
American  merchant  vessel  of  2,500  tons 
deadweight  capacity  and  larger,  avail- 
able for  ocean  service,  will  be  requisi- 
tioned October  15.  Most  of  these  ships, 
with  the  exception  of  those  required  for 
actual  government  service,  will  be 
chartered  back  to  their  owners  to  be 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Removal  of  Great  Lakes  Vessels 

A plan  is  now  in  process  of  execution 
by  the  Shipping  Board  which  contem- 
plates the  removal  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
before  the  close  of  navigation  this  fall,  of 
all  the  vessels  suitable  for  ocean  service. 
Those  too  large  to  go  through  the  canal 
locks  will  be  cut  in  two  and  put  together 
again  when  they  reach  the  seaboard.  In 
this  way  a large  tonnage  of  ships  which 
would  otherwise  be  laid  up  in  idleness 
throughout  the  winter  months,  when 
navigation  on  the  Lakes  is  closed,  will 
be  made  available  for  use  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  in  turn  releasing  an  equiv- 
alent tonnage  of  vessels  now  engaged  in 
that  trade  which  are  suitable  for  overseas 
service. 

Establishment  of  Nautical  Schools. 

As  soon  as  it  launched  its  shipbuilding 
program,  the  Board  realized  that  if  the 
vessels  which  would  thereby  be  added 
to  our  merchant  marine  were  to  become 
in  all  respect  American,  American  ol 
ficers  and  crews  would  have  to  be  pro 
vided  for  them.  The  available  suppl} 
of  ships’  officers  in  this  country  was 
practically  exhausted.  To  meet  this  need, 
nautical  schools  were  established  at 
various  points  on  our  coasts,  and 
thousands  of  American  boys  and  young 
men  are  being  trained  to  officer  the  great 
fleet  in  process  of  construction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  which  was  created  when  our 
country  was  at  peace  and  was  intended 
to  serve  peaceful  ends,  had  been  almost 
completely  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  functions  for  which  it  w'as  established 
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to  the  prosecution  of  projects  vitally 
important  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  It  had  been  organized  but  a 
few  months  previously  and  had  but  a 
very  small  and  newly  associated  person- 
nel when  the  huge  task  of  increasing  the 
production  of  merchant  ships  so  as  to  re- 
place the  enormous  tonnage  destroyed  by 
submarines  and  mines  devolved  upon  it. 
This  task  completely  overshadows  its 
peace-time  functions  and  has  converted 


SEA  POWER 

it  into  one  of  the  government’s  greatest 
agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Note:  We  understand  that  shipbuild- 
ing concerns  of  the  country  are  in  tre- 
mendous need  of  skilled  workmen.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  type  of  men 
most  urgently  needed : Acetylene  op- 
erators, Anglesmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Boat- 
builders,  Boilermakers,  Calkers-iron, 
Calkers-wood,  Coppersmiths,  Drillers, 
Electricians,  Electric  Welders,  Foundry- 


men,  Forgers-heavy,  Forgers-drop,  Fur- 
nace-men, Galvanizers,  Joiners,  Lofts- 
men,  Machinists-iron,  Machinists-brass, 
Millmen,  Millwrights,  Painters,  Pattern 
Makers,  Pipefitters,  Riggers,  Riveters, 
Sailmakers,  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Ship 
Carpenters,  Ship  Fitters,  Ship  Plumbers, 
Shipwrights,  Tool  Makers. 

Applications  for  positions  should  be  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Service  Reserve  Dept, 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.— Editor. 


Notes  and  Comment 

Odds  and  ends  from  here  and  there 


A Notable  Meeting 

THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  received 
enthusiastic  and  memorable  sup- 
port at  the  Bigelow  Homestead, 
Malden-on-Hudson,  New  York,  on 
Saturday,  October  6,  when  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Thompson,  in  the  absence  of  the 
League’s  president,  unveiled  a monument 
in  honor  of  the  gallant  men  who  are 
making  the  ocean  highways  safe  against 
the  Hun  submarines.  A large  attendance 
gathered  to  greet  the  patriotic  speeches. 
Some  came  in  yachts,  some  by  motor;  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Eaton  brought  a party 
from  Toronto  in  their  private  pullman; 
His  Excellency  William  Potter,  late 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  motored  from 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Ingersol  brought  their  S.  Y.  Psyche  from 
Oyster  Bay,  and,  as  usual,  Colonel 
Thompson’s  Everglades  quickly  became 
a social  center  where  Mrs.  Thompson 
welcomed  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
League  who  represented  the  principal 
Hudson  River  branches  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston,  Saugerties,  Catskill,  New- 
burgh, Hudson,  West  Point,  Highland 
Falls,  etc. 

The  day  was  perfect;  the  speeches 
were  made  in  the  open  and  the  audience 
sat  out  upon  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
Hudson;  the  seats  consisting  of  big  tree 
trunks  sawed  into  portable  sections. 
Malden-on-Hudson  is  a natural  center 
for  nautical  enthusiasm,  for  here  were 
built  not  only  the  most  famous  of  those 
sailing  craft  known  far  and  wide  as 
Hudson  River  sloops,  but  also  during 
the  Civil  War  a despatch  boat  for 
General  Grant.  At  Kingston,  near  by, 
are  now  building  many  vessels  for  use 
in  the  present  war. 

Hudson,  close  above  here,  was  a 
notable  whaling  port  100  years  ago.  At 
Malden  anchored  40  British  men  of 
war  in  1 777,  the  expedition  which  came 
too  late  to  relieve  General  Burgoyne  at 


Saratoga.  Here  the  late  John  Bigelow, 
Ambassador  to  France  under  President 
Lincoln,  was  born  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  here  he  saw  the  illustrious 
Lafayette  when  he  visited  Clermont  and 
the  Livingstons  in  1825. 

An  admirable  speech  was  made  by 
Major  L.  L.  Seaman  of  the  Navy 
League,  in  which  he  related  some  ex- 
periences gathered  in  the  French  and 
British  trenches.  Major  George  Chandler, 
the  organizer  and  first  commander  of 
the  New  York  State  Troopers  was 
present  with  his 
second  in  com- 
m and,  Captain 
Barbour,  and 
made  a stir- 
ring address. 

Mayor  Mitchel 
was  to  have 
spoken  but  New 
York  declined  to 
part  with  him. 

In  his  telegram 
of  regrets  he 
said : "I  k n o w 
you  will  under- 
stand, however, 
the  stress  of  the 
work  here  and 
will  excuse  me 
when  I explain 
that  the  Fusion 
Committee  has 
arranged  a sched- 
ule which  takes 
up  every  minute 
of  my  time  be- 
tween now  and 
election,  includ- 
ing speaking  en- 
gagements S a t - 
urday  afternoon 
and  Saturday 
night.  I cannot 
abandon  the  fight 
even  for  a day. 


Please  express  our  regrets  to  Mrs.  Bige- 
low and  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  your  guests.  Warm  regards  from 
Judge  Purroy  Mitchel.” 

Colonel  Thompson  sent  a telegraphic 
message  from  Los  Angeles  in  which  he 
regretted  his  absence  but  added:  “Am 
greatly  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  our  members.” 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  German  Struggle  for 
Liberty,  spoke  as  an  officer  of  the  Navy 
League  and  told  some  experiences  in 


© Underwood  & Underwood 


The  250-piece  band  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station  marching  down  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  with 
Lieutenant  John  Philip  Sousa  at  its  head 
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Lieutenant  Morgan  Adams  of  California,  the  first 
officer  of  the  Naval  Militia  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a vessel  of  the  Navy.  He  has  done  much 
to  build  up  the  Naval  Militia  in  his  state 


tropical  colonies  under  Hun  rule,  com 
paring  them  with  cognate  ones  under  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  exercises  concluded  at  4:30  with 
a reception  aboard  the  Everglades  and 
much  singing  by  the  children  of  the 
village  school.  The  farmers  of  Ulster 
and  Greene  Counties  came  from  far 
back  in  the  Catskills  to  learn  about  the 
Navy  League  and,  as  many  of  them  had 
dear  ones  afloat  in  the  uniform  of  Uncle 
Sam,  it  was  easy  to  note  that  the  Navy 
League  meant  much  to  them  as  it  does 
to  every  man  not  perverted  by  passion 
or  personal  spite. 

The  Origin  of  the  Salute 

An  item  has  been  going  the  rounds 
lately  explaining  the  origin  of  the  mili- 
tary salute.  According  to  the  tradition 
dug  up  by  the  Marines  the  custom  origi- 
nated in  the  days  of  the  tournament,  at 
which  a queen  of  beauty  was  chosen  to 
preside.  The  knights  and  their  esquires 
and  all  who  took  part  in  the  tourney,  on 
presenting  themselves  before  the  queen, 
lifted  each  one  a hand  level  with  the 
brows  as  though  dazzled  by  the  light  of 
her  presence. 

Although  its  significance  has  been  for- 
gotten, that  same  salute  is  now  used  by 
military  men  in  recognition  of  a superior 
rank.  Regulations  may  vary  the  details 
of  it  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  still  the 
formal  sign  of  greeting  between  comrades 
in  arms. 

In  Herman  Melville’s  White  Jacket, 
describing  his  experiences  on  a cruise  in 
the  frigate  United  States  in  1843,  we  find 
an  interesting  passage.  Jack  Chase,  cap- 
tain of  the  main  top,  has  gone  aft  to 
interview  the  captain  of  the  ship  and 
ask  for  a day’s  liberty  for  the  crew.  Just 


then  the  commodore, 
a veteran  of  1812, 
comes  up.  “Whether 
it  was  the  horizontal 
setting  sun,  stream- 
ing along  the  deck, 
that  blinded  Jack, 
or  whether  it  was  in 
sun  -worshipping 
homage  of  the 
mighty  commodore, 
there  is  no  telling; 
but  just  at  this  junc- 
ture noble  Jack 
was  standing  rever- 
entially holding  his 
hat  to  his  brow,  like 
a man  with  weak 
eyes.” 

The  interview 
ends : “A  n d long 
and  lingeringly  bow- 
ing to  the  two  noble 
officers,  Jack  backed 
away  from  their 
presence,  still  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with 
the  broad  brim  of 
his  hat.” 

So  old  customs 
survive  through  the 
long  centuries. 

Opportunities  in 
Washington 

Stenographers  and 
typists,  both  men 
and  women,  are  to  be  given  a chance  for 
national  service  in  the  field  in  which  they 
are  best  trained  and  they  are  actually 
in  great  demand  in  Washington.  It  is 
authoritatively  said  that  in  the  United 
States  Army  Ordnance  Department 

alone,  several 
hundred  sten- 
ographers and 
typists  are  to 
b e employed 
before  the  first 
of  the  year  in 
positions  pay- 
ing at  the  out- 
set as  high  as 
$1,200  per  an- 
num. The  Gun 
Division  of 
the  Ordnance 
Department  is 
vigorously  in- 
augurating an 
extensive  cam- 
paign through- 
out the  South 
and  East  not 
only  for  sten- 
ographers and 


typists,  but  for  schedule,  statistical, 
index  and  catalog  clerks,  and  for 
bookkeepers,  accountants  and  mechani- 
cal draftsmen,  all  for  service  at  Wash- 
ington. All  appointments  are  to  be  made 
under  the  newly  modified  C ivil  Service 
tests.  The  Ordnance  Department  sug- 
gests that  every  one  who  is  qualified  for 
any  of  these  positions,  who  wishes  to 
know  Washington  as  the  national  capital 
in  “war  time”  and  who  sincerely  desires 
to  assist  in  the  emergency,  communicate 
with  the  Gun  Division,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, 1330  F Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

No  Rivals  Wanted 

The  Committee  of  Public  Information, 
of  which  Mr.  George  Creel  is  chairman, 
has  again  gotten  itself  into  print  by  ob- 
jecting to  the  Navy  Department  s own 
publicity  bureau.  This  bureau  has  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  was 
organized  to  stimulate  naval  recruiting. 
In  its  publicity  work  it  has  been  operating 
independently  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Information.  Recently  the  Navy  Bureau 
gave  out  an  article  describing  the  work 
of  the  American  destroyers  abroad.  In 
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This  certificate,  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  issued  after 
the  termination  of  the  war  to  those  members  who  have 
earned  it 
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Belgian  Official  Photo  from  Pictorial  Press 

The  sausage  or  kite  balloon  has  proved  very  valuable  in  “spotting’  for 
artillery  fire  as  the  observer  can  telephone  the  battery  commander 


French  Official  Photo  from  Pictorial  Press 

American  officers  on  the  western  front  inspecting  a French  75,  the  field  gun 
that  has  done  such  excellent  work  in  France 


contrast  with  a story  published  the  day 
before  by  the  Creel  bureau,  this  article 
was  graphic  and  intelligible.  Mr.  Creel 
is  reported  to  have  complained  to  Sec- 
retary Daniels  that  his  commission  from 
the  President  gave  him  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  all  such  matters  and  that  be- 
fore any  report  was  published  it  must  be 
submitted  to  him.  This  attitude  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  To  the  man  in  the 
street  it  seems  apparent  that  a Navy  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  run  by  naval  officers, 
should,  theoretically,  be  able  to  publish 
better  accounts  of  what  the  Navy  is  doing 
than  a civilian  committee.  There  would 
also  be  less  danger  of  any  military  infor- 
mation that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy 
being  given  out. 


Do  you  enjoy  Sea  Power? 

II  hv  not  give  your  friends  a chance 
to  read  it? 

See  announcement  on  page  19. 


,4  Scholarship  Offered 
We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
The  Rye  Country  School  offers  one 
scholarship  to  the  son  of  a naval  officer 
For  further  information  apply  to  Sum- 
ner Blakemore,  Principal,  The  Rye 
Country  School,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


S.  Ff.  P.  Pell,  long  a member  of  the 
Navy  League,  is  now  with  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance  in  France 
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Prize  Essay  Awards. 

The  judges  have  awarded  first  prize 
to  Samuel  Insull,  Junior,  a member  of 
the  fifth  form  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  for  his  essay  “Defending 
the  United  States.” 

The  second  prize  goes  to  Goodwin  1 . 
Westland,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and 
tire  third  to  Ben  Joseph,  of  New  York 
City.  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  prizes  were 
taken  by  Benjamin  A.  Shaw,  of  Wake- 
field, Rhode  Island;  Arthur  Stein,  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  Samuel  L.  Vad- 
ner,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Defending  the  United  States 

By  Samuel  Insull,  Jr. 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  argument  to 
prove  that  universal  service  is  the  only 
system  by  which  America  can  be  de- 
fended; the  fact  is  too  generally  admit- 
ted. However,  some  important  facts 
bearing  upon  universal  service  have  been 
neglected. 

Foremost  of  these  is  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  defense  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  maritime  frontier  of  a nation, 
which  these  two  branches  of  the  service 
must  defend,  is  not  only  a nation’s  sea- 
board but  also  its  routes  of  communica- 
tion with  and  between  its  fartherest  pos- 
sessions. Our  maritime  frontier  stretches 
from  Maine  to  Porto  Rico,  to  Panama, 
to  Samoa,  to  the  Philippines,  to  Alaska, 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Mexico,  a 
distance  of  at  least  twenty-one  thousand 
miles — and  this  frontier  and  the  water 
and  islands  within  it  must  be  defended 
and  patrolled  by  the  “sea  services.  ’ More- 
over, if  any  other  power  were  to  attack 
us,  either  directly  or  through  her  colonies, 
she  would  have  to  begin  by  crossing  an 
ocean;  so  the  “sea  services”  are  not  only 
the  protectors  of  our  possessions  but  also 
our  own  first  line  of  defense. 

Argentina,  a country  geographically 
situated  like  us,  recognizes  this  fact  and 
makes  provision  for  universal  service 
embracing  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land 
forces.  In  peace  time,  there  will  always 
be  more  men  in  the  standing  sea  forces 
than  in  the  standing  army  of  the  nation; 
nevertheless,  a fair  proportion  of  men 
should  be  on  the  reserve  rolls  of  the  sea 
service  under  any  system  of  universal 


service.  Moreover,  we  are  an  isolated, 
though  not  an  island,  power,  a situation 
demanding  that  we  be  a formidable  naval 
power  in  order  to  uphold  our  rights  as 
well  as  to  defend  ourselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  introduction 
of  the  naval  element  into  any  system  of 
universal  service  would  produce  impossi- 
ble complications.  This  statement  is  not 
true.  Of  an  eighteen  months’  period  of 
service,  in  the  case  of  the  naval  recruits, 


Illinois,  and  the  remainder  on  ship- 
board, quartered  among  men  of  the  reg- 
ular Navy.  The  training  of  the  Marine 
Corps  men  could  be  effected  ashore  ex- 
cept for  a short  cruise  on  shipboard  to 
accustom  the  men  to  the  sea. 

The  logical  system  of  universal  service 
is  one  like  the  Argentine  system,  which 
provides  that,  instead  of  serving  their  full 
time  in  the  regular  way,  individuals  of 
higher  intelligence  and  education  may 
take  special  examinations,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful in  these,  after  three  months’  inten- 
sive training,  be  released  as  reserve  corps 
officers.  Besides  benefiting  the  individ- 
ual by  interrupting  his  civilian  career 
less,  this  system  benefits  the  government 
greatly  by  securing  specially  trained,  in- 
telligent men  for  reserve  corps  officers, 
and  by  setting  educated  men  free  sooner 
to  carry  on  the  nation’s  business,  thus 
interrupting  it  less.  However,  this  sys- 
tem has  the  disadvantage  of  creating  offi- 
cers who  do  not  know,  and  hence  cannot 
command,  their  men  as  well  as  if  they 
themselves  had  served  as  ordinary  pri- 
vates. 

The  system  embodying  the  advantages 
of  the  Argentine  system,  and  free  from 
its  outstanding  defect,  is  the  system  by 
which  the  nation  can  best  be  defended. 
It  would  provide  for,  before  their  twenty- 
first  year,  eighteen  months’  military  ser- 
vice by  all  males  not  excepted  through 
certain  established  exemptions.  How- 
ever, it  would  provide  that  individuals 
possessing  certificates  obtained  by  passing 
government  examinations  in  military  or 
naval  science  at  certain  approved  schools, 
should,  after  six  months  of  ordinary  ser- 
vice, be  permitted  to  take  competitive 
examinations,  a sufficient  number  of  the 
highest  rated  candidates  from  which 
would,  after  three  months  of  special,  in- 


tensive training,  be  dismissed  as  reserve 
corps  officers,  instead  of  serving  their  full 
time  out  in  the  ranks.  The  term  of  active 
service  over,  the  reserve  would  be  subject 
to  fourteen  days’  service  yearly  for  the 
next  fifteen  years,  after  which  they  would 
be  retired,  in  peace  time.  In  war  time, 
all  men  of  suitable  age  would  be  subject 
to  service.  Besides  the  reserve  there 
would  be  a regular  army  of  about  three 
hundred  thousand  and  a regular  naval 
and  marine  corps  service  as  large  as  now, 


jected. 

The  apportioning  of  men  not  possess- 
ing certificates  enabling  them  to  try  for 
commissions  in  the  reserve  would  have  to 
be  a matter  of  arbitrary  arrangement,  the 
apportioning  of  men  possessing  certifi- 
cates, one  of  previous  arrangement,  as 
Navy,  Army,  or  Marine  Corps  certificates 
would  be  the  results  of  different  work. 
The  matter  could  be  arranged  by  allot- 
ting the  schools  as  a whole  a certain  num- 
ber of  each  kind  of  certificate,  and  allow- 
ing the  distribution  of  these  to  be  ef- 
fected by  some  body  like  the  College 
Board  of  Examinations  under  govern- 
ment supervision. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a system 
would  favor  the  upper  classes — but,  if 
certain  individuals  have  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  higher  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation than  the  average,  why  should  not 
the  nation  profit  by  the  fact  in  giving 
those  individuals  positions  wherein  their 
ability  will  be  of  use?  The  following 
would  be  the  advantages  of  the  system. 
First,  schools  would  be  encouraged,  as 
they  are  in  Switzerland,  to  establish  cadet 
corps  and  also  to  incorporate  naval  and 
military  instruction  in  their  curriculum. 
Secondly,  the  retardation  of  the  nation's 
trade,  due  to  the  interruption  of  the  civil- 
ian careers  of  her  business  men,  would  be 
reduced  to  a minimum.  Thirdly,  an  effi- 
cient sea  reserve,  other  than  the  merchant 
marine,  which  is  generally  needed  in  its 
own  capacity  in  war  time,  would  be  pro- 
vided for.  Lastly,  in  all  branches  of  the 
reserve,  the  responsible  positions  would 
be  given  to  specially  trained,  intelligent 
men,  who  knew  their  subordinate  thor- 
oughly. By  such  a system  of  truly  uni- 
versal service  only,  can  the  nation  be  ade- 
quately defended. 


Help  increase  the  membership  of  the  Navy  League! 
Help  us  to  treble  the  circulation  of  Sea  Power. 
Have  you  read  our  offer  on  page  19? 


the  first  four  could  be  spent  ashore  in  a 

training  station  like  that  at  Great  Lakes,  the  increase  of  men  in  the  sea  service 

manning  the  additions  to  the  Navy  pro- 


Underwood  & Underwood 

This  U-boat  was  driven  ashore  near  Calais  and  her  crew,  strange  to  say,  captured  by  Belgian  cavalry!  She  has  sunk 

her  last  defenseless  merchant  ship 


International  Film  Service 

A closer  view  of  the  wrecked  pirate,  showing  the  engines  and  giving  some  idea  of  the  crowded  conditions  on  these  craft 
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IV.  Neeser 


United  States  destroyers  steaming  in  column.  These  wasps  may  not  be  the  acme  of  comfort  at  sea,  but  they  are 

making  it  uncomfortable  for  rntz  over  there 


mesk 


R.  W.  Neeser 


The  busy  carpenters  of  a destroyer.  There  is  always  work  to  be  done  on  a vessel 

proverb,  "A  ship  is  never  finished  until  she  is  sunk. 


vessel  of  any  sort  for,  says  the  old 
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The  Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Pitcairn  unit  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  of 
which  Mrs.  Edward  Pitcairn  is  president,  has 
a membership  of  seventy  women.  The  volun- 
tary contributions  for  the  purchase  of  wool 
amount  to  $199.00  and  89  pounds  have  been 
given  away  for  the  knitting  of  comfort  outfits 
to  those  who  were  desirous  of  doing  the  work, 
but  could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  wool. 
In  all,  111  sweaters,  92  scarfs,  41  helmets,  123 
pairs  of  wristlets  and  3 pairs  of  socks  have 
been  shipped  to  headquarters  at  Washington. 
The  Point  Breeze  unit  here  has  also  a splen- 
did record.  The  women  of  this  organization 
have  raised  $947.37  by  yam  and  needle  sales 
and  various  benefits.  One  hundred  and  five 
complete  sets  of  knitted  garments 
have  been  shipped  to  headquarters 
for  distribution  and  18  miscella- 
neous garments.  This  is  remark- 
ably good  work  as  only  25  sets 
were  pledged. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.  — Starting 
with  twenty  in  June,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Comforts  Committee  of 
the  Navy  League  increased  in  two 
months  to  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five, and  one  hundred  knitters 
not  members.  Fifty  of  these  are  in 
Vicksburg,  a small  town  near  by. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  gar- 
ments have  been  shipped  and  24 
complete  outfits  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Four  hundred  pounds  of 
wool  have  been  purchased  and 
$1,200  received  from  various 
sources.  The  headquarters  for  this 
unit  in  Kalamazoo  is  located  at  the 
New  Burdick  Hotel.  A window 
has  been  fitted  out  with  a minia- 
ture battleship  and  two  submarine 
chasers,  the  hold  of  the  ship  being 
used  as  a receptacle  for  money  for 
the  wool  fund. 


the  Navy  League  has  increased  from  300  to 
1,110.  At  the  Comforts  Committee  Shop  here 
the  sign  “One  Thousand  Women  Wanted”  has 
attracted  much  attention  and  done  a great  deal 
towards  increasing  the  number  of  knitters.  A 
miniature  battleship  holds  the  sign  “Three 
Hundred  Women  of  St.  Joseph  Are  Knitting 
for  the  Sailors  on  this  Ship.”  The  little  bat- 
tleship represents  the  Missouri,  and  the  Com- 
forts Committee  here  have  sent  her  the  allotted 
number  of  sets  of  knitted  garments. 

Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
League  here  are  twin  sisters  80  years  of  age, 
who  are  knitting  for  the  St.  Joseph  Branch  of 
the  Navy  League  Comforts  Committee.  They 
were  born  in  Lamoille  County,  Vermont,  and 


Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Navy  League  in 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  are  twin  sisters  80  years  of  age  on 
September  5th.  They  have  been  actively  and  usefully 
engaged  in  the  knitting  work  of  the  section 


mittee  of  the  Navy  League  in  this  city  and 
about  twenty-five  ladies  outside  who  are  knit- 
ting for  the  sailors  and  marines.  The  unit 
furnishes  them  with  the  yarn  and  the  needles 
for  articles  to  be  made  and  turned  in  with  the 
work  of  their  committee.  This  organization 
has  given  several  entertainments  and  has  made 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  There  have  re- 
cently been  shipped  to  headquarters,  18  sweat- 
ers, 11  pairs  of  wristlets,  7 pairs  of  socks,  12 
mufflers  and  6 helmets. 

Carver,  Mass. — Mrs.  Sara  A.  Slugg,  chair- 
man of  the  unit  established  in  this  city  to  knit 
for  the  sailors,  sends  in  a report  to  head- 
quarters stating  that  80  finished  articles  have 
been  sent  in  to  equip  a submarine. 
Money  has  been  raised  for  the  wool 
fund  by  giving  whist  parties  and 
suppers  and  considerable  contribu- 
tions have  been  received.  This  unit 
is  also  knitting  for  individuals  from 
their  town  now  in  France  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Navy  Department,  recently: 
Washington,  D.  C..  Sept.  17,  1917. 
Dear  Madam : 

In  behalf  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  on 
duty  in  this  Bureau,  I wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did gift  of  sweaters,  mufflers  and:, 
wrist  bands.  The  young  men  were- 
all  very  much  pleased  with  these 
articles,  which  will  be  of  good  ser- 
vice during  the  coming  winter. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed) .. 


Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer, 
1414  H Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Anniston,  Ala. — Miss  Emily  L. 

Syler,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  die  local  sec- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  here,  has  sent  in  to 
headquarters  the  following  report  of  finished 
garments:  20  sweaters,  18  mufflers,  23  pairs  of 
wristlets  and  21  helmets.  This  amounts  to 
82  garments  in  all  and  fills  the  pledge  made  by 
this  unit. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Spokane  unit  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  was 
organized  on  May  14th  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sher- 
wood. In  three  months'  time  more  than  900 
completed  garments  were  shipped  to  Washing- 
ton. Before  the  articles  were  packed  for  ship- 
ment an  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Navy 
League  headquarters  in  the  Sherwood  Build- 
ing. This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  work  and  proved  entirely 
successful.  Hundreds  visited  the  display  and 
many  new  knitters  were  secured  as  well  as  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  sold.  For  the  Free 
Wool  Fund,  Mrs.  Sherwood  gave  a musical 
and  started  an  endless  chain  card  party  and 
dance  for  this  purpose  which  will  be  given 
once  a month  through  the  winter  season. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.- — The  number  of  knitters 
in  St.  Joseph  for  the  Comforts  Committee  of 


are  the  granddaughters  of  Reuben  Gregg,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  They  have  not  only 
assisted  in  making  garments,  but  have  assisted 
in  working  over  a number  of  articles  which 
were  sent  in  that  did  not  come  up  to  standard. 
Their  names  are  Victoria  M.  Tracy  and  Vir- 
ginia M.  Long. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  three-piece  sets 
and  11  two-piece  sets,  as  well  as  two  dozen 
socks,  have  been  completed  and  sent  in  by  this 
unit  of  the  Committee,  and  approximately 
$2,000  worth  of  yarn  has  been  appropriated 
in  the  last  six  weeks  for  the  continuation 
of  the  knitting. 

Wytheville,  Va. — A unit  of  the  Comforts 
Committe  of  the  Navy  League  was  established 
here,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Ryan  as  chairman, 
on  September  1st.  So  far  eighteen  members 
have  been  gotten  and  six  complete  sets  of 
knitted  garments  have  been  packed  ready  for 
shipment  in  this  short  time.  These  women  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  this  work  and  have 
pledged  six  more  sets  as  soon  as  they  can 
finish  them. 

Gtlcrest,  Colo. — There  are  about  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  unit  of  the  Comforts  Com- 


The Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Navy  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  has  also- 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  two  boxes  of  knit- 
ted garments  received  recently  from  Mrs- 
George  Dewey. 

Mile.  Micheline  Lordereau.  of  Paris,  France, 
who  is  in  Washington  at  the  present  time  with 
the  French  High  Commission,  has  joined  the 
Navy  League  and  is  knitting  comfort  garments- 
for  French  sailors.  She  says  the  French  Navy 
is  very  grateful  for  the  garments  already  sent 
them  by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,, 
and  she  wishes  to  “do  her  bit”  towards  con- 
tributing further  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  these  men,  and  is  most  pleased  that  there  is 
an  organization  in  America  which  she  can  join 
which  helps  supply  the  French  sailors  witb 
comfort  garments. 

Another  letter  that  came  to  headquarters  the 
other  day  reads  as  follows: 

I have  been  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  re- 
ceive one  of  those  woolen  sets,  and  I want  to- 
tell  you  that  I appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  doing  a won- 
derful work  and  I am  sure  that  all  of  the  boys: 
who  receive  a set  appreciate  it  as  much  as  I do. 

In  the  army  one  doesn’t  enjoy  all  the  comforts- 
of  home,  and  when  he  receives  a gift  to  add  to’ 
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his  comfort  he  can’t  help  but  feel  indebted  to 
a person  who  is  interested  in  his  welfare. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
donation,  and  every  time  that  I wear  it  I shall 
think  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Frazer,  the  lady  who 
thinks  of  the  Soldier  Boy. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Private ■ 

Camouflage  Co.  F., 

— th  Engineers  Corps. 


“Gratefully  yours, 
(Signed  “ •” 


Kadei  cr  tierOcit  , . . , 

A first  sergeant  of  Marines  wearing  the  Navy  League  outfit  of  knitted  gar- 
ments, wristlets,  helmet,  muffler  and  sleeveless  sweater.  The  loyal  women  of 
the  League  have  provided  thousands  of  these  outfits 


The  headquarters  of  the  Comfort  Committee 
of  the  Navy  League  issued  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  work  being  done 
throughout  the  country. 

“Our  work  is  expanding  every  day  all  over 
the  country,  new  knitting  units  are  being 
formed,  finished  garments  are  coming  in  in 
a steady  stream  and  the  demands  for  wool  are 
much  greater  than  ever  before. 

“Our  finished  garments  are  not  piled  up  in 
warehouses  but  are  promptly  shipped  in  the 
name  of  individuals  to  ships,  stations,  and 
camps.  The  Comforts  Committee  is  having  no 
difficulty  in  delivering  garments  to  the  sailors 
and  marines.  To  date,  we  have  delivered 
nearly  half  a million  garments  and  expect  to 
furnish  300,000  more  garments  by  the  early 
part  of  next  year. 

“We  are  somewhat  overwhelmed  with  letters 
of  thanks  and  appreciation  received  from  en- 
listed men,  addressed  to  me  personally. 

“The  letters  following  are  typical  of  the  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  constantly  coming  in 
from  our  sailors,  marines  and  soldiers. 

From  a sailor  at  sea: 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Frazer : 

“I  received  the  knitted  goods  you  sent  me  a 
week  ago,  and  am  taking  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you. 

“Those  sleeveless  sweaters  are  just  the  thing 
for  seagoing  purposes,  being  easily  adjusted; 
the  mufflers  are  good  at  most  any  time,  while 
who  ever  started  the  helmet  idea  should,  in  my 
estimation,  be  awarded  a Carnegie  medal. 

“Again  thanking  you  most  heartily  for  the 
clothes,  I am, 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  “ , Seaman.” 

F rom  a man  in  camp : 

“Dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

“About  four  o’clock  this  morning,  I was 
very  sure  that  I was  going  to  freeze  to  death 
and,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  thoughts  travelled 


all  the  way  back  to  a certain  rose-covered 
house  in  Los  Angeles.  I left  it  only  a few  days 
ago. 

“This  afternoon  I was  presented  with  a 
dandy  sweater,  muffler  and  wristlets. 

“While  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  young  lady  whose  patient 
work  has  made  me  happy  again,  I wish  to 
thank  her  through  you  and  express  to  you 
as  well  as  I can  my  appreciation  of  your  ef- 
forts in  my  behalf. 

“You  are  doing  more  for  us  than  you  can 
know. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  “ 

“Dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

“As  a member  of  Company  F,  — th  En- 
gineers, Camouflage  Corps,  in  camp  at  , 

I wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
sweater,  muffler,  and  pair  of  wristlets,  which 
came  in  a box  of  supplies  a few  days  ago. 

“Before  I enlisted,  while  still  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  my  home,  I heard  the  hum  of  busy 
societies  all  about  preparing  comforts  for  sol- 
diers, but  it  was  rather 
distant  and  all  well  for 
those  who  would  get 
them.  But  now  I am  in 
the  service  myself  and 
cannot  begin  to  tell  you 
what  they  really  mean. 
It  has  become  personal 
and  I feel  I must  ex- 
press my  appreciation. 


articles  having  all  been  made  by  the  children 
of  a single  grade  school,  according  to  specifica- 
tions received  from  the  Navy  League  head- 
quarters at  Washington.  Every  afternon  from 
four  o’clock  until  six  two  children  from  the 
school  are  in  the  window  busily  at  work.  In- 
terested women  furnish  the  yarn.  These  gar- 
ments are  supplied  to  the  sailors  and  marines 
of  the  United  States. 


This  building,  with  its  inscriptions,  houses  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Navy  League  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
—A  most  interesting 
exhibit  of  knitted  wool- 
en mufflers  and  scarfs 
has  been  recently  shown 
in  the  main  display 
window  of  a large  de- 
partment store  here,  the 


Oakland,  Cal. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alameda  County  branch  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  a garden  fete  was  given 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee.  This 
committee  is  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Christmas  bags  for  the  soldiers  and  to  add  to 
the  wool  fund  for  knitting  garments  for  the 
sailors.  More  than  700  local  women  are  work- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Alameda  County 
branch. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Mrs.  Henry  S.  Glover, 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee  of  the 
Navy  League  for  Fairfield  County,  has  shipped 
100  white  sweaters  to  be  used  by  men  on  watch 
and  325  sets  of  knitted  garments  to  the  battle- 
ship Connecticut.  The  white  sweaters  have 
been  used  for  undershirts  as  they  will  stand 
many  washings.  Mrs.  Glover  has  also  been 
requested  to  supply  500  housewives  to  be  ready 
by  December  1st,  to  be  put  in  comforts  bags 
for  the  men  on  board  of  the  Connecticut . 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. — Mrs.  F.  S.  Cowperthwait, 
chairman  of  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  reports 
that  $310.76  worth  of  yarn  has  been  given  out 
for  knitting  comfort  garments  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  unit  last  May.  This  is  a remark- 
able amount  of  money  considering  that  no 
especial  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  wool,  the  reason  being  to  avoid 
any  conflict  with  the  Red  Cross.  1 he  wool 
is  purchased  from  private  donations  and  given 
out  free  to  those  women  who  are  willing  to 
knit  but  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it.  'I  he  rest 
is  sold.  There  are  about  150  women  knitting 
here,  more  or  less  steadily,  and  on  the  average 
65  complete  articles  have  been  turned  in  each 
month  since  the  establishment  of  this  unit.  Mrs. 
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W.  Neeser 

A chilly  morning  on  the  forecastle  of  a destroyer.  Life 
on  these  vessels  is  strenuous  and  the  men  need  the  com- 
fort outfits  sent  them  by  the  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League 


Cowperthwait  sent  in  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  received  by  her  from  Newport, 

R.  1.: 

What  I Witnessed  September  13,  $917. 

I saw  250  Naval  Reservists  who  were  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  “somewhere”  finish  their 
hard  drill  and  then  each  one  was  handed  a 
knitted  sweater,  muffler,  helmet  and  wristlets. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  cold  from  the  sea, 
and  it  was  a pleasure  to  watch  their  young 
faces  light  up  with  delight  and  happiness  on 
receipt  of  the  warm  woolen  garments. 

The  men  were  still  in  their  white  uniforms. 
Carefully  rolling  the  things  up  in  a bundle, 
they  swung  off  on  their  ship  smiling  with 
contentment  at  their  gift.  It  was  a most  inter- 
esting spectacle. 

Mrs.  Cowperthwait  expressed  regret  that  all 
of  her  knitters  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  sight,  as,  she  said,  “the  sweaters 
and  other  things  would  have  come  in  thick 
and  fast  in  consequence.”  Mrs.  Cowperthwait 
has  done  splendid  work  in  organizing  this  unit 
and  enlisting  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
women  in  the  work.  She  has  accomplished  sur- 
prising results  and  deserves  special  credit  for 
what  she  has  done  in  so  short  a time. 

New  Castle,  Del. — A letter  addressed  to 
the  ladies  of  New  Castle,  received  recently 
from  the  comander  of  a United  States  destroyer, 
reads  as  follows: 

“I  am  writing  you  today  in  the  name  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  for 


those  comfort  kits 
which  have  just  arrived. 

I know  you  think  it 
' >'  strange  that  you  have 

received  no  acknowl- 
edgment before  this,  but 
they  have  just  arrived 
to-day.  They  have  ap- 
parently followed  us  all 
over  the  coast  and  have 
always  come  to  a port 
the  day  after  we  leave. 

I have  written  numer- 
ous letters  and  sent  va- 
rious radiograms  re- 
garding them  after  re- 
ceiving the  notice  they 
had  been  shipped  and 
have  just  caught  them 
to-day. 

“Indeed,  ladies,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for 
the  hard  and  careful 
work  that  you  put  on 
every  garment.  We  all 
realize  how  great  a task 
it  was,  and  we  all  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts.  While  they 
will  not  be  used  during 
the  hot  weather  they 
will  prove  of  inestima- 
ble value  when  the  cold 
weather  comes  around. 
A sailorman  on  a de- 
stroyer needs  the  warm- 
est kind  of  clothing  and 
the  Government  does 
not  furnish  a great 
amount  of  it.  We  all 
feel  greatly  honored  by 
being  the  recipients  of 
such  excellent  gifts  and 
appreciate  their  value 
to  the  utmost.  Apolo- 
gizing once  more  for  not  writing  you  before,  I 
remain, 

"Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  “ , Lieutenant  (J.  G.), 

“U.  S.  Navy,  Commanding.” 


A subscription  to  Sea  Power  will 
make  a fine  present  for  your  boy  in 
the  Navy. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
A new  and  original  way 
of  raising  money  for 
the  purchase  of  wool 
for  the  knitting  of  com- 
fort garments  for  the 
sailors  has  been  devised 
here  known  as  the 
“Rag  Fair.”  This  is 
really  the  revival,  in 
this  city,  by  the  Navy 
League  of  an  old  cus- 
tom, which  has  been 
carried  out  in  Paris, 
Rome  and  London  for 
the  sale  of  cloth.  The 
“Rag  Fair”  was  given 
with  great  success  in 
St.  Clair  Park,  on 
Thursday,  October 
25th,  with  all  the  at- 
mosphere of  foreign 


countries.  The  decorations  were  festoons  of 
red  and  green  peppers  and  garlic  which, 
blended  in  with  the  autumn  color  of  the  trees, 
presented  a most  effective  appearance.  Every 
market  stand  donated  something,  if  only  a 
yellow  pumpkin,  to  add  to  the  color  scheme. 
Many  of  the  articles  for  sale  were  hung 
on  the  trees  and  spread  over  the  ground. 
Old  bottles,  such  as  olive  bottles  and  grape 
juice  bottles  were  also  for  sale  to  obtain  more 
money  for  the  purchase  of  yarn,  and  old  pieces 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  melted  and  turned 
into  available  cash  for  still  more  yarn.  One 
woman  with  a truly  patriotic  heart  brought 
into  headquarters  her  mother’s  wedding  ring 
with  the  initials  “C.  E.  W.  to  L.  R.  B.”  en- 
graved inside.  The  tears  in  her  eyes  showed 
that  the  gift  was  a real  sacrifice.  It  was  an 
heirloom,  she  said,  which  she  had  tempted  to 
keep,  but  she  felt  that  her  mother  would  want 
it  to  be  used  to  help  in  this  present  crisis.  She 
also  gave  a wide  gold  bracelet  decorated  with 
black  intaglio  engraving  and  some  gold  mined 
in  California  when  first  discovered  there. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  headquarters  of 
the  Navy  League  here  have  been  moved  to  603 
Mulberry  St.,  in  the  Hippes  building,  on  ac- 
count of  repairs  at  the  former  rooms  on  Walnut 
Street.  Mrs.  Lewis  Louer  recently  sent  a local 
league  960  hanks  of  yarn,  which  is  being 
knitted  for  the  men  on  the  cruiser  Des  Moines 
for  which  Mrs.  Louer  is  sponsor. 

Topeka,  Kans. — A week  has  been  set  aside 
here  known  as  “Good  Cheer”  week  by  the 
Women’s  Section  of  the  Navy  League.  Many 
members  of  the  chapter  devote  the  time  to 
making  and  filling  the  “Good  Cheer  Bags”  for 
Christmas  to  be  sent  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
in  Europe.  The  League  will  maintain  head- 
quarters on  the  fourth  floor  at  Pelletier’s,  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Farnsworth  Soper,  chairman  of  the 
local  chapter  and  other  representatives  will 
assist  in  preparing  the  bags.  Some  of  the 
things  to  be  put  in  the  bags  are  pipes,  tobacco, 
stamped  envelopes,  post  cards,  drinking  cups, 
pocket  knives,  brushes,  wrist  watches  and  hand  • 
kerchiefs.  They  are  to  be  made  as  “Christ- 
masy”  as  possible  and  free  from  all  lugubrious 
suggestions. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  patriotic  people  of 
Roslindale  have  formed  a junior  auxiliary  for 
the  Navy  League  composed  of  ten  small  chil- 
dren. This  unit  was  started  early  in  June  and 


This  window  display,  with  the  torpedo,  revolving  cannon, 
shells  and  Navy  porters,  has  attracted  attention.  It  is  the 
contribution  of  the  Detroit  Stove  Vi/orks 
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has  been  doing  good  work  ever  since.  These 
little  people  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of 
incorporating  in  their  league  such  details  as 
officers,  elections  and  insignia,  but  they  are  in 
earnest,  with  the  profound  earnestness  of  child- 
hood. They  sing  happily  as  they  cut  scraps  of 
material  for  the  stuffings  for  pillows  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Westminister,  Md. — The  ladies  of  the 
Westminister  Section  of  the  Navy  League  de- 


are especially  mention- 
ed not  only  because 
they  netted  the  West- 
minster Section  $215.00, 
the  work  of  two  ladies 
alone,  but  because  the 
bags  themselves  are 
cleverly  designed  and 
truly  useful. 


The  circulation  of  Sea  Power 
has  grown  enormously  during  the 
last  year. 

We  want  to  keep  up  this  in- 
crease and  make  Sea  Power  even 
better  than  it  is  now. 

Get  your  friends  to  join  the 
Navy  League  and  receive  the 
magazine. 

Send  some  friend  a subscrip- 
tion to  Sea  Power  as  a Christ- 
mas present. 


serve  the  highest  praise  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
league  and  the  splendid  work  they  have  accom- 
plished in  a town  which  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voting its  time  and  money  to  Red  Cross  work. 
Although  it  has  but  nine  charter  members  this 
section  is  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  and  its 
willingness  to  continue  to  contribute  garments 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  has  made 
this  branch  invaluable  in  aiding  the  men  of  the 
Navy. 

During  the  summer  months  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Smith,  president  of  this  section,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  who  has  done 
much  work  for  enlisted  men,  designed  and  sold 
over  two  hundred  attractive  knitting  bags  in 
order  to  get  money  to  buy  wool.  These  bags 


Tulsa,  Okla. — Miss 
Elsie  Calvin,  acting 
secretary  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Section  of  the 
Navy  League,  of  this 
city,  visited  National 
headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington recently.  She 
stated  that  this  unit 
had  a booth  at  the 
County  Fair  where 
Navy  League  literature 
was  distributed  and  a 
large  amount  of  knitted 
garments  were  display- 
ed. A small  shack  has 
been  erected  in  Tulsa 
where  wool  is  sold  for 
the  knitting  of  these  ar- 
ticles and  lessons  in 
knitting  are  given  free. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lamm  is  the 
secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Navy  League 
Section  in  this  city  and 
Mr.  J.  Burr  Gibbons, 
president.  The  Com- 
forts Committee  unit 
has  been  doing  splen- 
did work  and  deserves 
much  credit  for  what 
they  have  accomplished. 


Bedford,  Penna.  — 

The  Bedford  County 
Branch  of  the  Navy 

League  was  organized  in  Bedford,  May  27, 
1917.  Since  that  time  twelve  local  units  have 
been  established  in  various  towns  throughout 
the  county.  These  units  are  self-supporting 
and  have  independent  organizations,  but  are 
all  affiliated  with  the  County  Branch  having 


Mrs.  J.  D.  Anderson,  who  has  taught  many  women  how 
to  knit,  taking  the  last  stitch  in  a shipment  of  knitted 
garments  sent  from  Laramie,  Wyoming 


its  headquarters  in  Bedford.  Four  shipments 
of  knitted  garments  have  already  been  sent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Headquarters  at  225 
South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  a fifth 
will  go  out  before  November  1st.  Winter  is 
coming  and  these  garments  are  needed. 


© N.  G.  Moser  from  Underwood  & Underwood 

Though  hatches  are  closed  tight  and  ventilators  are  covered  while  the  decks  are  swept  by  gray-backed  seas,  men 
must  stand  watch  and  the  ship’s  work  go  on.  In  weather  like  this  the  knitted  garments  are  appreciate 


New  Books  of  Interest 


The  Aviator  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 
By  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  L.  L.  D.  Published 
by  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

DR.  CARPENTER,  a meteorologist  of  note 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  take  observations 
from  the  observer’s  seat  of  an  airplane,  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  the  air,  has  prepared  a brief 
and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  avia- 
tion in  Southern  California,  where  the  great 
government  flying  school  is  located.  In  his 
little  book  he  gives  a narrative  of  weather  study 
from  an  airplane  and  tells  how  aviators  coop- 
erate with  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  He  is 
a lecturer  in  meteorology  to  the  Signal  Corps 
Aviation  School  and  his  book  is,  in  part,  a 
syllabus  of  some  of  his  lectures.  It  has  many 
charts  and  photographic  illustrations  and  is  as 
entertaining  to  the  lay  reader  as  valuable  to 
the  aviator. 

G.  H.  P. 

Modern  Seamanship.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Rear  Ad- 
miral Austin  i M.  Knight.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand Company.  $6.50  net. 

WHEN  REAR  ADMIRAL  KNIGHT 
and  his  classmates  were  at  the  Naval 
Academy  their  seamanship  text  book  was  the 
famous  volume  of  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Luce. 
It  dealt  with  the  intricacies  of  rigging  and 
handling  sailing  ships  and  included,  as  a con- 
cession to  modern  progress,  a short  chapter  on 
the  handling  of  steamers.  In  this  the  dis- 
tinguished author  says : “It  is  true  that  steam 
may  place  his  force  more  at  the  disposal  of 
the  naval  commander-in-chief  than  formerly, 
yet  bearings  may  get  hot,  shells  may  drop  into 
the  best  masked  engine-room,  and  machinery 
of  the  most  perfect  description  may  fail  at  the 
hour  of  need ; and  without  meaning  to  main- 
tain the  infallibility  of  sailoring,  it  is  not  very 
certain  that  coal  whips  will  altogether  outlast 
tacks  and  sheets.” 

The  standard  American  text  book  to-day  is 
that  of  Rear  Admiral  Knight,  of  which  this  is 
the  seventh  edition,  considerably  revised  and 
enlarged.  Tucked  away  in  the  Appendix  are 
twenty  pages  on  sailing  ships,  and  the  change 
in  a generation  is  shown  by  the  opening  para- 
graph: “Although  sails  and  spars  have  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  Navy  and  from 
the  experience  of  the  average  seafaring  man 
even  in  the  merchant  service,  they  are  far  from 
having  disappeared  from  the  ocean;  and  some 
familiarity  with  them  may  still  be  expected  on 
the  part  of  every  seaman  who  aspires  to  be 
even  tolerably  well  informed  in  his  profession.” 
A short  paragraph  on  construction  opens  the 
book,  followed  by  one  on  rope,  knotting  and 
splicing.  Then  come  mechanical  appliances 
on  ship  board,  navigational  instruments  and 
considerable  matter  on  small  boats  and  ground 
tackle.  The  chapter  on  the  steering  of  steam- 
ers is  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  this  com- 
plicated subject  that  we  know. 

The  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  are  discussed  in 
a masterly  manner,  with  many  diagrams  and 
comments.  A chapter  on  maneuvering  to  avoid 
collision  follows  this  and  it  should  be  studied 
by  every  officer  who  ever  takes  the  deck  at 
sea  or  in  port.  Practical  problems  are  dis- 


cussed at  great  length,  such  as  handling  steam- 
ers alongside  of  dock  and  the  proper  use  of 
mooring  lines,  placing  a ship  in  dry  dock,  tow- 
ing, rescuing  men  from  a wreck,  man  over- 
board and  other  emergencies. 

The  handling  of  torpedo  vessels  is  taken  up 
in  detail,  with  particular  notes  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  classes  in  our  service. 


Harris  & Ewing 


Rear  Admiral  Austin  M.  Knight,  U.  S.  N. 


Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  keeping  station 
and  maneuvering  in  squadron.  We  wish  many 
laymen  could  read  this  chapter,  as  it  gives 
some  idea  of  the  strain  on  the  officer  of  the 
deck,  who  must  keep  his  30,000  ton  monster  in 
her  proper  place  among  her  neighbors  and 
handle  her  with  precision.  The  hints  for 
junior  officers  doing  line  duty  are  most  valu- 
able and  could  also  be  studied  by  those  shore- 
going critics  who  imagine  that  naval  officers 
are  highly  paid  loafers. 

The  book,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  the 
standard  text  book  of  to-day,  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Knight  has  done  a real  service  in  bring- 
ing out  a revised  edition  just  as  a number  of 
officers  have  entered  the  naval  service  from 
civilian  life. 

C.  H.  H. 

Victor  Chapman’s  Letters  from  France, 
with  Memoir.  By  John  J.  Chapman. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Victor  Chapman’s  father  has  done  well  in 
giving  us  these  letters  of  his  son,  the  first 
American  aviator  in  the  French  service  to  be 
killed.  The  letters  were  written  from  the 
trenches  where  Victor  served  for  over  a year 
with  the  Foreign  Legion  and  from  the  aviation 
field  where  he  had  been  for  another  year  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  brilliant  members  of 
the  American  Escadrille. 

More  than  any  other  writings  that  have  come 
to  our  notice,  Victor  Chapman’s  letters  give  a 


clearer,  more  intimate  view  of  the  life  of  the 
fighters  at  the  French  front.  They  are  the 
letters  of  a man,  lightened  by  the  buoyancy  and 
enthusiasm  of  a lad,  with  pathos  and  humor 
unconsciously  intermingled. 

Victor,  after  his  graduation  from-Harvard  in 
1913  went  to  Paris  and  was  studying  archi- 
tecture when,  in  1914  he  joined  the  Foreign 
Legion.  His  year  in  the  trenches  was  at  a 
point  where  there  were  no  attacks  but  where 
continual  “sniping”  made  the  casualty  list  for- 
midable. Some  of  Victor’s  friends  were  killed 
by  his  side  and  one,  Kohn,  a distinguished 
Polish  mathematician,  died  in  his  arms.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  once  and  half  the  mem- 
bers of  his  squadron  were  either  killed  or  seri- 
ously hurt.  In  September,  1915,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Aviation  Corps. 

There  is  the  color  of  glory  in  the  list  of 
names  of  the  first  members  of  the  Franco- 
American  Flying  Corps.  Norman  Prince,  the 
creator  of  the  Corps,  dead;  Kiffin  Rockwell, 
dead;  James  McConnell,  dead;  Victor  Chap- 
man, dead.  Then  there  were  William  Thaw, 
Bert  Hall,  Elliott  Cowdin,  Raoul  Lufberry, 
and  others  whose  names  were  those  to  conjure 
with  when  this  review  was  written. 

Victor  Chapman’s  manner  of  death  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  unselfishness  and  thoughtful- 
ness that  marked  his  life  and  testified  to  not 
only  by  his  father  in  the  memoir,  but  by  all 
those  who  knew  him  well.  Victor  had  been 
wounded  in  a sky-fight  with  a German  Fokker 
on  June  17,  1916.  The  next  day,  Balsley,  one 
of  his  comrades,  was  shot  through  the  stomach. 
A letter  from  Kiffin  Rockwell  to  Chapman’s 
stepmother,  a sister  of  William  Astor  Chanler, 
tells  the  story  : 

“At  first  Balsley  could  not  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing. But  after  a few  days  he  was  allowed 
a little  champagne  and  oranges.  Well,  as  soon 
as  Victor  found  that  out,  he  arranged  for  cham- 
pagne to  be  sent  to  Balsley,  and  would  take 
oranges  over  to  him.  At  least  once  a day,  and 
sometimes  twice,  he  would  go  over  to  see  Bals- 
ley to  cheer  him  up.  And  in  the  meantime  he 
wouldn’t  even  let  anyone  speak  of  his  wound, 
as  a wound,  and  was  impatient  for  his  new 
machine.  On  the  21st  he  got  his  machine  and 
had  it  regulated.  His  head  was  still  bandaged, 
but  he  said  it  was  nothing.  The  following  day 
he  fixed  up  a basket  of  oranges  which  he  said 
he  would  take  to  Balsley.  We  went  up  to  the 
field  and  Captain  Thenault,  Prince  and  Luf- 
berry got  ready  to  go  out  and  over  the  lines. 
Victor  put  the  oranges  in  his  machine  and  said 
that  he  would  follow  the  others  over  the  lines 
for  a little  trip  and  then  go  and  land  at  the 
hospital.  The  Captain,  Prince  and  Lufberry 
started  first.  On  arriving  at  the  lines  they  saw 
at  first  two  German  machines  which  they  dived 
on.  When  they  arrived  in  the  midst  of  them, 
they  found  that  two  or  three  other  German 
machines  had  arrived  also.  As  the  odds  were 
against  the  three,  they  did  not  fight  long,  but 
immediately  started  back  into  our  lines  and 
without  seeing  Victor.  When  they  came  back 
we  thought  Victor  was  at  the  hospital.”  Rock- 
well’s letter  then  tells  how  the  report  was 
brought  in  that  Victor  saw  the  attack  of  his 
friends  and  at  once  joined,  although  unseen  by 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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JOHN  BOYLE  & CO.  (M 

Established  I860 

NEW  YORK 

112-114  DUANE  ST.  70-72  READE  ST. 

Branch  House:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

COTTON  DUCK 

ALL  WIDTHS  ALL  WEIGHTS 

Largest  Stock  and  Assortment 
in  America 


Awning  Stripe 
More  Than  150  Patterns 
All  Fast  Colors 


Waterproofed 
Cotton  Duck  for  Tents 
and  Covers 


Also  Makers  oj 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
MAIL  BAGS 

FOR  U.  S.  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  SINCE  1863 


ESTABLISHED  1816 


iprotleraen’s  ^furnishing  ©nobs. 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

The  making  to  measure  of  LTniforms  for 
Officers  of  the  Army  & Navy  has  been  an 
important  feature  of  our  business  from 
its  foundation  through  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish 
War  and  up  to  the  present  time 

We  have  always  taken  especial  pains  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changes  in  regulations  and 
the  requirements  occasioned  by  new 
conditions  in  the  service 


We  use  the  best  grade  of  materials  and 
our  prices  are  moderate 

Uniforms  and  Useful  Articles  of  Personal 
Equipment  for  Officers  in  the  Service 
of  the  United  States  in  Camp, 
Afield  or  Afloat 

Send  for  Check  List  of  above  or  for 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BOSTON  SALES  - OFFICES  NEWPORT  fSALES  OFFICES 
Tremont  cor.  Boylston  Street  220  Bellevue  Avenue 


MOTT 

MARINE  PLUMBING 

FOR 

EVERY  TYPE  AND  SIZE  OF  VESSEL 

MORE  THAN  SEVEN  HUNDRED 
PUMP  WATER  CLOSETS  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BELOW  HAVE 
BEEN  INSTALLED  IN  SUBMA- 
RINE CHASERS  AND  ARE  GIV- 
ING EXCELLENT  SERVICE. 

MARINE  BOOKLET  GIVING 
FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIS 
AND  OTHER  MARINE  FIX- 
TURES SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Plant 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


THE  KHAKI  Pocket  Correspondence  KIT 


6 

* 


No.  100  open 


Closed 


SJA  in.— 


Practical,  space  - saving,  strongly 
made.  Fits  either  shirt  or  breeches 
pocket.  Makes  envelopes  unneces- 
sary. Write  your  letter  on  sheets, 
moisten  gum  along  perforated  edges, 
fold  and  you  have  envelope  with 
room  for  enclosures,  if  you  desire. 
The  smallest  and  most  serviceable 
correspondence  Kit  ever  devised  for 
Active  Service. 

No.  100  Contains: 

12  sheets  flag  letter  paper 
10  flag  postal  cards 
1 magazine  lead  pencil  with  4 
leads 

1 pocket  book  and  folio  with  2 
pockets 

Price  $1.00 

No.  50  Contains: 

10  letter  sheets  without  flag 
5 flag  postal  cards 
1 rubber  tip  pencil 
1 pocket  book  and  folio  with  one 
pocket 

Size  open  twelve  inches  long. 

Price  $.50 

Prices  for  extra  kit  stationery  are 
as  follows: 

1 package  containing  10  sheets  perfo- 
rated and  gummed,  $.15  per  pkg. 

1 package  containing  12  sheets  perfo- 
rated and  gummed,  with  flag,  $.25 
per  pkg. 

1 package  containing  10  flag  postal 
cards,  $.10  per  pkg. 


* 1 -wr  •,  Superior  Article 

Leather  rvits  Vaiue  at  $2.00  and  $2.50 

KHAKI  NOVELTY  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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The  “D-D”  KHAKI  WATCH 

Reg’d  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 

For  Officers,  and  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Army, 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  Aviators  and  Sportsmen 


A Practical  Watch 
for  Every  Man  in 
the  Service. 


Prestige  WALTHAM  MOVEMENT  Accuracy 

Made  in  Solid 
Goid  and  Sterling 
Silver. 


Identify  the 
‘KHAKI”  Watch 
by  the  Box  as  il- 
lustrated. Avoid 
substitutes. 


Strike  Again! 
It  Can’t  Crack! 


SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

Non- Explosive  Glass,  Unbreakable — Fastened  securely  by  Double  Clinched 
Bezel.  No  grilled  mask  required  to  protect  crystal. 

Radium  Dial  -Waltham  Movement,  known  the  world  over  for  precision  and 
durability. 

“No  Fuss’*  Strap — Slips  over  the  hand  as  a loop;  patented  clasp  easily 
fastened  with  one  hand. 


Olive  Drab  Webbing,  “ Cravenette”  Finished,  moisture  proof,  stronger  and 
lasts  longer  than  leather. 


Sold  by  the  leading  Jewelers  everywhere.  Write  us  for  booklet  {,The  Watch 
in  the  Trenches.’" 


JACQUES  DEPOLLIER  & SON 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Specialties  for  Waltham  Watches. 


15  Maiden  Lane 


New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


MADE  IN  AMERICA  FROM 
AMERICAN  MATERIALS 

SHAPLEY’S 

Black  Marine  Glue 

Used  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  other  yards 

SIEMON  & ELTING,  Sole  Makers 

93  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


quickly  imparts  a beautiful  luster  to  Silverware  and 
all  fine  metals,  with  less  effort  and  expense  than 
any  other  polishing  cream  or  powder.  Preserves  as 
well  as  beautifies.  Free  from  any  injurious  sub- 
stance. Used  by  U.  S.  Army.  Navy,  and  Govern- 
ment institutions.  Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Post 
Exchanges  and  Ship's  Stores.  Send  address  for 
FREE  SAMPLE. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Labor 
Saver ! 


ELECTRO- 

SILICON 


A Silver 
Saver ! 


Northwestern 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Tech- 
nical Schools  and  all  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

This  school  offers  all  that  experience,  ob- 
servation and  money  can  give  in  location, 
building  construction  and  methods  of  life 
and  study. 

A fixed  annual  charge  covers  board,  tui- 
tion, uniforms  and  all  necessary  expenses, 
including  pocket  money. 

Completion  of  new  building  opens  accom- 
modations for  20  additional  students  in 
January. 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


New  Books  of  Interest 
(Continued  from  page  64) 
them.  He  dived  at  full  speed  in  the  midst  of 
the  Germans,  two  of  them  going  down  while 
Victors  own  machine  fell  through  the  air  to  the 
ground  no  longer  under  control.  He  fell  within 
the  German  lines. 

In  his  memoir,  Victor’s  father  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  man’s  brave  chivalry.  A com- 
panion in  the  Foreign  Legion  told  Mr.  Chap- 
man that  when  Victor  was  in  the  trenches,  his 
captain,  upon  one  occasion,  had  to  take  a pistol 


to  him  to  prevent  his  attempting  the  rescue  of 
a comrade  who  was  engulfed  in  a neighboring 
mine  explosion.  The  comrade  said  Victor  was 
very  angry  at  being  withheld  from  doing  what 
seemed  to  him  the  merest  act  of  decency. 

These  letters  give  one  a marvellously  clear 
view  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  war  as 
it  is  conducted  nowadays,  on  earth  and  in  the 
air.  And  to  sum  up,  they  are  full  of  inspira- 
tion, striking  as  they  do  the  clear  note  of 
patriotism  and  unselfish  devotion. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1912,  of  SEA  POWER, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1917.  State  of  New  York,  County 
of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Charles  H.  Hall,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Editor  of  SEA  POWER  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit : 

1 . That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness manager  are : Publisher,  Sea  Power  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Incorporated,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Editor,  Charles  H. 
Hall;  Managing  Editor,  Charles  H.  Hall,  501 
West  36th  Street,  New  York  City;  Business 
Manager,  Charles  H.  Hall,  501  West  36th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Sea  Power  Pub- 

lishing Company,  Incorporated;  Charles  H. 
Hall,  107  Kenmore  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
William  H.  Stayton,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert  M.  Thompson,  1607 
Twenty-third  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 

and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other 
than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner ; and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di- 
rect or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Charles  H.  Hall,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September,  1917. 

(Seal)  R.  Steiner. 

(My  commission  expires  March  31,  1918.) 
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U.  S.  S.  OKLAHOMA— ELECTROSE  EQUIPPED 


Medal  and 
Diploma  received 
at  World’s 
Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago, 
1893 


“ELECTROSE’  Insulators  are  standard  with 


INSULATION 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 


Louis  Steinberger's  Patents 


Medal  and 
Diploma  received 
at  World’s  Fair 
St.  Louis,  1904 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  and  ARMY 

and  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  and  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 


“ELECTROSE’'  is  made  up  in  a number  of  grades  for  various  requirements,  each 
grade  possessing  special  characteristics. 


“ELECTROSE”  INSULATORS— BEST  IN 
CURRENTS,  POWER  AND 


THE  WORLD  FOR  HIGH  FREQUENCY 
TRANSMISSION  CIRCUITS. 


60-82  Washington  Street 
66-76  Front  Street 
27-37  York  Street 
1-23  Flint  Street 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  AMERICA 


36  foot  ELCO  Express 


Embodiment  of 
Efficiency , Luxury  and  Speed — 

Elco  Standardized.  Boats 


The  highest  developments  in  boat  building — Elco  Cruisers 
the  Elco  Cruisette  and  swift  Elco  Expresses. 

Established  models  which,  year  by  year,  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  and  improved  until  ELCO  represents  the 
final  word  in  beauty,  reliability  and  seaworthiness. 
Standardization  of  such  a high  degree  of  effectiveness  that 


550  Elco  Submarine  Chasers  were  built  and  turned  over 
for  service  in  488  working  days. 

— a tribute  to  the  remarkable  development  of  Elco  efficiency. 
The  name  Elco  on  a boat  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
hall  mark  on  silver.  Note  the  high  prices 
that  Elco  boats  bring  on  resale. 


New  York  Office 
13  Pine  Street 


Main  Office  and  Works 

The  ELCO  COMPANY,  1 83  Avenue  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

27minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  St.  Ferries,  New  York.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  to  West  8th  St.,  Bayonne.  Telephone  470  Bayonne 


A United  States  submarine  in  surface  trim 
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501  West  Thirty-sixth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Issued  monthly  by  Sea  Power  Publish- 
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EDITED  BY  CHARLES  H.  HALL 

Postoffice  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1879.  Our  readers  will  recog- 
nize, we  feel  sure,  that  the  Editors  of  this 
publication  cannot  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  views  of  the  individual  whose 
name  is  attached  to  any  paper  published. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  present  any  sub- 
ject properly  and  adequately  by  the  best 

Title  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


EDITORIAL  OFFICE 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

available  authority,  but  the  only  expression 
of  Sea  Power  is  its  editorials. 

Changes  of  address  will  be  cheerfully  made 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  but  notice  of 
such  changes  should  reach  us  by  the  first  of 
the  month  preceding  the  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine which  they  are  to  affect. 
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“Jolly  Roger"  is  a 55'  x 10'  x 3 9"  Cruiser  designed  by  Tams  Lemoine  & Crane  for  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Allen 
and  built  by  Ruddock.  The  power  plant  is  a six-cylinder  6%"  x 7%"  Duesenberg  Patrol  Model  Engine  operat- 
ing at  1225  R.P.M.  Boat  Speed  22  knots  an  hour.  Just  another  example  of  the  type  of  boats  in  which  Duesen- 
berg engines  are  installed.  Write  for  the  new  Duesenberg  Catalog.  It’s  a remarkable  book. 

DUESENBERG  MOTORS  CORPORATION  — 120  BROADWAY  — NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SILENT  VALVE-DRIGGS 


MARINE  ENGINE 

This  engine  incorporates  a silent  and  thoroughly  efficient 
rotary  valve  that  is  always  gas-tight  and  can  never  stick. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.  It  fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  valve  and  engine. 

Department  H 


DRIGGS  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


RADIUM  LUMINOUS 
MATERIAL 

SHINES  IN  THE  DARK 


SELF-LUMINOUS 
REQUIRES  NO 
MAINTENANCE  OVER 
A PERIOD  OF 
YEARS 


INNUMERABLE  USES 
IN  ITS  ORIGINAL 
POWDERED  FORM 
OR  APPLIED  WITH 
ADHESIVE 


A SAFETY  DEVICE  FOR  WAR 

ON 

MACHINE  GUN,  PISTOL  AND  RIFLE  SIGHTS; 
RANGE  SCALES;  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES; 
WIRELESS  APPARATUS;  NAVIGATING  IN- 
STRUMENTS OF  ALL  FLYING  AND  SAILING 
CRAFT;  DECK  CLOCKS;  WRIST,  STOP  AND 
POCKET  WATCHES;  SIGNALS;  PLOTTING 
BOARDS;  ETC. 


Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 


FIFTY 

FIVE 

LIBERTY 

STREET 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


4 The  Rope  that  Endures ’* 


WHITLOCK 

MANILA  ROPE 

is  ALL-Manila 

This  is  an  exceptional  rope  for  Marine  use.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  high-grade  Manila  Hemp  exclusively.  Its  superior  strength 
and  satisfactory  service  are  due  to  the  quality  of  fibre  used  and  to 
the  unusual  care  taken  in  every  process  of  manufacture. 


Rope  that  EnctUt, 


^L-'mANVV^ 


Write  for  interesting  printed  matter 

Department  G 

Whitlock  Cordage  Co. 

46  South  Street,  New  York 


Protecting  Our  Fighters’  Lives 

Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  doctors,  nurses,  diplomats,  business  men 

people  sailing  on  practically  every  ocean  liner  now  afloat — are 

carrying  the 

Ever -Warm 
Safety-Suit. 


The  Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit  is  the  most  complete  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  sea  travel  ever  devised.  It  is  more  than  an  ordinary  life  preserver 
intended  only  to  keep  the  wearer  afloat.  It  is  a warm  little  home  in  the 
water,  a seaworthy  human  boat,  a safe  resting  place  until  rescuers  arrive. 
It  keeps  the  wearer  warm,  dry  and  comfortable,  no  matter  how  long  it  is 
necessary  to  stay  in  the  water.  , . . , 

The  Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit  gets  its  buoyancy  not  from  air,  but  from  a 
special  composition  with  which  the  upper  part  is  lined.  This  materia  , ap 
proved  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  life  preservers,  has  five  times  the  buoy- 
ancy of  cork.  It  enables  the  wearer  to  support  at  least  five  other  persons  in 
the  water.  The  padding,  or  lining,  will  not  absorb  water— you  will  be  kept 
afloat  indefinitely,  even  if  the  suit  be  torn  or  cut.  . 

A pocket  is  provided  for  carrying  liquid  food,  also  a whistle  for  attract- 
ing attention  of  rescuers.  The  suit  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  in  less  than  a 

minUOrder  your  suit  as  early  as  possible.  The  demand  is  tremendous. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  Order  Guide.  You  can  order  by  mail,  phone, 
call  or  wire. 

Territorial  Agencies  Can  Be  Contracted  For 

INTERNATIONAL  LIFE  SUIT  CORPORATION  distributors 


Chester  Beecroft,  motion  picture  exporter,  says: 

“The  ship  on  which  I was  traveling  was 
torpedoed  in  the  North  Sea  and  I was  in  the 
water  more  than  four  hours  until  rescued. 
The  suit  kept  me  dry  and  comparatively 
comfortable  all  the  time.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  my  Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit,  I likely  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  many  who  were 
drowned." 

Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  head  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  Unit,  says:  "I  regard  the 

Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit  as  90%  life  insurance. 
The  nurses  and  doctors,  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  on  the  other  side,  are  entitled  to 
this  protection."  . 

An  army  officer  describing  the  ramming  of 
a transport  tells  of  the  feeling  of  security  his 
party  enjoyed  knowing  that  the  Safety-Suit 
would  protect  them 
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Photo  by  Burnell  Poole 

Docking  a battleship.  She  is  worked  into  position  by  her  own  engines  and  with  the  assistance  of  tugs  until  she  is 
pointed  fair  for  the  gate  of  the  dry  dock.  As  her  bow  enters  the  dockmaster  takes  charge. 
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New  York  Election  Nationally  Interpreted 

FOR  ALL  that  we  boast  ourselves  to  be  a people  of  common 
sense  and  calculating  view,  we  are,  m fact,  about  as 
emotional  and  temperamental  as  any.  And  it  is  well  that  we 
are.  Emotion  is  the  outgiving  of  sentiment  and  temperament 
is  its  tone  or  complexion.  And  sentiment  is  really  all  that  is 
worth  while.  Everything  else  is  sordid  or  bestial. 

So,  being  sentimental,  emotional,  temperamental,  we  giye 
way  to  moods;  we  have  hysterics  or  we  have  the  blues  accord- 
ingly as  the  moon  changes  or  the  rains  fall  or  the  drouth 
comes,  and  we  imagine  that  these  phases  of  nature  signify 
convulsions  of  the  universe,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  old 
earth  keeps  turning  around  in  its  accustomed  orbit  and  sooner 
or  later  we  realize  that  after  all  “God’s  in  his  heaven:  all’s 
well  with  the  world.” 

People  hereabouts  got  quite  excited  just  before  the  New 
York  City  election  and  some  otherwise  sane  men  under  their 
breaths  expressed  the  awesome  apprehension  that  Hillquit 
would  be  elected  mayor  on  an  anti-war  platform  and  that  there- 
upon the  government  would  be  facing  an  insurrection  against 
its  resolution  to  make  democracy  safe  in  the  world  generally 
and  in  the  United  States  particularly.  The  election  has  passed, 
Hillquit  is  defeated,  our  troops  are  continuing  to  move  to 
France,  the  tide  is  rolling  back  upon  the  Germans  on  the 
Western  front,  the  Italians  are  making  a stand  with  the  aid  of 
the  Allies,  the  Russian  revolution,  internal  and  external,  leaves 
us  no  worse  than  where  we  were,  the  government  still  lives 
and  the  sun  is  shining  again  through  the  passing  clouds. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Mitchel  tried  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
war,  but  public  men  propose  and  the  people  dispose.  I here 
were  other  issues  in  New  York.  With  the  local  affairs  of 
that  city,  this  reviewer  has  nothing  to  do.  I he  reversal  of 
the  reform  administration  may  be  a calamity,  as  its  friends 
believe,  or  a check  upon  misguided  judgment — I do  not  under- 
take to  say.  I am  speaking  from  another  point  of  view.  1 he 
people  of  New  York  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Hylan’s  Ameri- 
canism and  they  were  undisturbed  by  Mr.  Hillquit’s  declara- 
tion that  his  election  would  be  a mandate  from  the  people  to 
the  government  to  effect  an  immediate  peace,  so  they  deter- 
mined their  votes  according  to  their  views  of  the  Mitchel  ad- 
ministration as  it  affected  the  local  affairs  of  New  \ork  City, 
in  the  full  consciousness  that  the  Hillquit  peace  propagandism 


would  count  for  comparatively  little  and  that  the  elected  mayor, 
whether  Mitchel  or  Hylan  or  Bennett,  would  fall  into  accord 
with  the  righteous  purposes  of  the  government  in  prosecuting 
the  war  against  Germany. 

The  election  is  significant  notice  that,  despite  the  command- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  war,  office  seekers  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  wrap  themselves  in  the  American  flag  and  stride 
into  office  regardless  of  whatever  other  views  they  may  enter- 
tain or  whatever  other  records  they  may  have  made.  It  signi- 
fies further  that  even  in  a city  of  so  large  a foreign  population 
as  New  York  pacifist  propagandism  is  of  small  effect.  Hill- 
quit’s  vote  was  compounded  of  pacifists,  disloyalists  and  short- 
sighted people  governed  entirely  by  their  will  to  effect  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  of  these  three 
elements  the  last  was  the  greatest.  While  Hillquit  advocated 
peace,  he  promised  cheap  milk,  and  I surmise  that  it  was 
cheap  milk  rather  than  peace  that  won  him  the  comparatively 
respectable  vote  which  was  recorded  in  his  favor.  It  seems 
to  have  escaped  attention  that  the  socialist  vote  for  Attorney 
General  for  the  whole  State  of  New  York  was  about  the  same 
as  the  vote  for  Hillquit  in  the  city.  Plainly,  therefore,  the 
pacifism  which  masquerades  now  under  the  name  of  socialism 
or  the  socialism  that  masquerades  under  the  name  of  pacifism 
was  recruited  in  New  York  City  by  the  cheap  milk  brigade. 

But  let  us  take  the  Hillquit  vote  at  its  worst.  It  represents 
on  the  whole  something  like  one-fifth  of  the  total  vote  of  New 
York  City.  That  is  a very  small  percentage  of  dissenters  in 
a city  of  New  York’s  mixed  population.  It  means  much  to 
my  mind  that  under  such  circumstances  the  combination  of 
pacifism,  socialism  and  appeal  to  discontent  and  to  stressful 
poverty  could  muster  no  more.  If  that  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  in  New  York,  then  the  country  is  safe. 

It  is  well,  I think,  that  we  would  have  as  early  and  as  often 
as  possible  and  as  widespread  as  may  be  a lineup  of  the  forces 
against  the  war.  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  in  opposition 
to  be  mobilized  and  to  be  marshaled  in  their  lull  strength  so 
that  we  may  know  who  they  are  and  how  strong  they  are  and, 
knowing,  take  steps  to  combat  them  if  they  are  revealed  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  serious  concern.  We  may  not 
expect  a unanimous  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  even  so 
vital  a question  as  the  salvation  of  democracy  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  republic.  Of  course,  I can  not  comprehend 
how  any  man  can  fail  to  see  this  cause  as  I see  it,  but  I have 
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lived  too  long  and  have  observed  too  much  of  public  affairs 
and  public  opinion  not  to  understand  that  even  the  most  pri- 
mary issues  of  public  virtue  develop  more  or  less  division  in 
the  body  politic. 

If  the  New  York  election  was  really  a contest  on  war  issues 
then  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  “we  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours.”  And  we  may  take  heart  in  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  was  comparatively  so  small.  So  we  shall  meet  the 
enemy  elsewhere,  within  and  without,  whether  in  Wisconsin 
or  Mississippi.  The  genuine  Americans  of  New  York  are 
like  the  genuine  Americans  of  all  these  United  States.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  New  England  Puritans,  of  Southern 
Cavaliers  and  Western  Pathfinders.  They  have  battled  with 
savages,  with  the  elements,  with  hunger,  with  cold,  with  heat, 
from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic.  They  are  whelped  of  a breed 
that  is  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  brave  and  the  resolute  of 
all  civilizations.  They  have  erected  here  a republic  which  is 
the  light  of  the  world  and  they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  impaired.  They  know  how  to  sacrifice;  they  know 
how  to  battle,  and  now  they  know  by  the  New  York  election, 
considered  in  its  most  ominous  aspect,  that  the  opposition  at 
home  is  but  a fraction  of  the  great  army  of  a hundred  millions 
of  people  and  250  billions  of  wealth. 

It  is  well  that  the  issue  was  drawn  for  the  result  is  so  plain 
and  decisive  that  it  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

Clarence  Ousley. 

The  Need  of  Entente  Teamwork 

IT  IS  NOW  CLEAR  to  every  trained  observer  of  the  war 
that  the  outstanding  advantage  of  the  Central  Powers  is 
the  complete  unity  with  which  their  forces  operate  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  German  general  staff.  The  Central 
Power  forces  are  as  a single  inferior  force  possessing  complete 
solidarity  opposed  to  a superior  force  lacking  that  essential 
strategic  advantage.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  continue  stupidly  to  estimate  total  strength 
and  to  bestow  victory  immediately  upon  the  side  with  the  great- 
est number  of  men  and  guns.  But  victory  requires  more  than 
men  and  guns.  It  requires  the  use  of  those  men  and  guns  with 
maximum  effectiveness.  And  in  determining  the  effectiveness 
Nature  has  given  the  Central  Powers  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. They  form  a geographical  unit.  German  domination  of 
the  other  powers  of  the  alliance  has  made  the  armed  forces  of 
the  four  powers  a military  unit.  Geographically  the  Entente 
powers  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made,  a unit.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  one  nation  of  the  Entente  alliance  which,  by  reason  of  su- 
perior strength  or  intelligence  or  other  force,  can  dominate  and 
control  the  others.  Therefore  there  results  a situation  in  which 
the  force  of  four  nations  is  combined  into  one  force  and  stands 
opposed  to  the  force  of  four  nations,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  the  United  States,  which  is  a greater  total  force  by  far 
than  the  total  force  of  the  four  Teutonic  powers,  but  which  re- 
mains divided  into  four  parts,  no  one  of  which  is  comparable 
in  strength  with  the  combined  force  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Perhaps  Americans  would  get  a better  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  if  they  would  strike  the  words  Austria,  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  from  the  map  and  would  write  over  all  of  them  “Ger- 
many.” That  would  emphasize  the  idea  that  we  have  a situa- 
tion where  a wild  boar  is  attacked  by  four  dogs.  The  total 
strength  of  the  four  dogs  is  greater  than  that  of  the  boar,  but 
the  boar  is  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  dogs.  So  long  as  the 
dogs  attack  independently,  the  boar  need  not  fear  them.  The 
dogs  must  rush  him  all  together  to  down  him. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Entente  Towers  must  do.  This 


does  not  mean  that  each  of  them  should  undertake  an  offensive 
at  the  same  moment,  for  which  it  is  not  a practical  thing  to 
attempt  to  prepare,  but  that  the  four  of  the  Entente  Powers 
should  act  in  such  close  unison  that  the  strength  of  each  is 
employed  so  as  to  add  the  most  possible  to  the  strength  of  the 
others.  This  lack  of  teamwork  has  been  the  weakest  spot  of 
the  Entente  war  machine.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  it  is  a 
demonstrable  fact. 

In  1916,  the  British  and  French  armies  prepared  for  a joint 
offensive.  The  Germans  realized  what  was  coming.  But  the 
Germans  learned  also  that  the  French  were  about  four  months 
ahead  of  the  British  in  their  state  of  preparedness  for  an 
offensive.  The  British  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
but  not  to  attack.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Germans 
launched  an  offensive  against  the  French  army,  prepared  to 
attack,  about  four  months  before  the  British  were  ready  to 
begin.  It  cost  the  Germans  heavily,  but  it  broke  the  power  of 
the  French  army  for  attack  before  the  British  army  was  ready. 
Therefore,  instead  of  having  to  meet  the  simultaneous  attack 
of  two  armies,  the  Germans  were  able  to  cope  with  them  singly. 
This  is  the  strategy  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  as  stated  by  an 
officer  of  the  French  staff.  The  moral,  quite  obviously,  is  that 
had  the  British  and  French  armies  been  operated  as  a single 
unit,  had  they  both  been  ready  at  the  same  minute,  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  failed  in  their  endeavor. 

To  take  a later  case,  affecting  the  part  played  in  the  war 
by  the  United  States,  the  Italians  began  a brilliant  offensive 
last  summer  against  the  Austrians.  In  the  midst  of  that  of- 
fensive, it  will  be  recalled,  the  American  press  began  to  carry 
arguments  in  favor  of  providing  Italy  with  increased  American 
assistance  in  the  way  of  materials.  The  Italian  drive  was  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  point.  Meanwhile  the  British  and  French 
were  steadily  building  up  their  offensive  strength  on  the 
Franco-Belgian  front.  Then  came  the  drive  against  Italy. 
The  day  after  the  Italian  retreat  began  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator in  this  country  announced  the  decision  to  send  two 
million  tons  of  coal  to  Italy  to  help  her  out.  Of  course  it  could 
not  have  been  shipped  there  in  time.  The  crisis  had  come. 
Again,  when  the  British  and  French  were  in  a favorable  posi- 
tion— especially  the  British  with  the  German  submarine  bases 
at  last  in  sight — they  were  forced  to  shunt  a part  of  their 
strength  to  bolster  up  Italy. 

Clearly  the  need  of  the  Entente  powers  is  for  closer  coopera- 
tion, a greater  degree  of  centralized  control  over  war  opera- 
tions as  a whole.  The  British  and  French  armies  have  per- 
sistently worked  toward  this  end,  and  on  the  western  front  the 
cooperation  is  close.  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  General 
Petain  of  the  French  Army  once  refused  to  accept  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  because  he  could 
not,  in  that  capacity,  exercise  command  over  all  the  forces  on 
the  western  front,  including  the  Italian  armies. 

For  this  reason,  the  news  from  the  Italian  front  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a permanent  inter-allied  conference  of  military  com- 
manders for  the  direction  of  military  operations  is  of  incalcu- 
lable importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  putting  the  case 
too  strongly  to  say  that  the  value  of  this  new  command  to  the 
Entente  armies  may  yet  balance  all  that  has  been  lost  in  the 
Italian  retreat.  At  least  it  is  bound  to  prove  of  great  value 
if  the  new  command  is  properly  organized  and  employed.  The 
French  press  appears  inclined  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the 
authority  or  rank  given  the  inter-allied  command.  It  has  al- 
ways strongly  advocated  centralized  command  and  absolute 
authority  for  such  command.  But  at  least  this  is  clearly  a step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Again,  it  is  just  this  same  close  cooperation  and  unity  of 
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action  between  the  Allies  that  the  Allied  war  conference  held 
in  Paris  on  November  17  hoped  to  achieve  although  in  a 
somewhat  different  field,  the  field  of  general  war  policy  and  of 

Probably  it  will  always  prove  impossible  to  obtain  complete 
centralization  of  command  with  the  Entente  nations.  The  re- 
lationship existing  between  the  Entente  nations,  their  equa  lty, 
their  democratic  institutions  and  persuasions,  their  accustomed- 
ness to  independence  of  action,  all  tend  against  complete  soli- 
darity. But  it  is  certain  that  their  success  in  this  war  will  al- 
ways be  controlled  in  large  measure  by  such  solidarity  an 
unity  of  action  and  hence  all  progress  made  toward  this  goal 
makes  victory  the  more  certain  and  the  closer. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Valuation  of  Unity 

WHILE  we  were  engaged  with  the  writing  of  the  above 
editorial  regarding  the  importance  of  unity  of  action 
and  of  centralized  command  in  Entente  military  operations, 
the  daily  press  reported  the  speech  of  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister in  which  he  made  the  sensational  revelation  that  had  not 
the  Italian  disaster  forced  the  Entente  powers  to  the  step  o 
creating  a permanent  interallied  military  command,  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  task  of  guiding  British  destinies  throug 
this  crisis.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  unity  than  this  statement  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George^ 
Cooperation,  unity,  the  welding  together  of  every  resource  and 
of  every  act  of  the  Entente  powers  into  a single  effort  scien- 
tifically directed  against  Germany  is  the  great  need  for  us 
to-day. 

The  Business  End  of  Building  Ships 

T N A RECENT  speech  to  Parliament  the  British  Prime 
_|_  Minister  remarked  that  the  practice  of  bringing  business 
men  into  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  proved 
a great  success  in  England.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
the  example  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  War 
Industries  Board,  the  Air  Craft  Production  Board,  and  various 
agencies  cooperating  with  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  organization  of  these  boards 
has  proved  faulty,  and  with  some  of  them  the  process  of 
organizing  and  reorganizing  has  been  so  unending  that  they 
have  been  turned  inside  out  and  upside  down  until  their  effi- 
ciency has  been  greatly  impaired.  Considering  the  haste  with 
which  these  structures  were  erected,  this  was  perhaps  inevitab  e. 
But  on  the  whole  the  thing  was  well  done  and  the  practice  of 
bringing  business  men  into  the  government  to  cope  with  what 
might  be  termed  the  business  problems  of  war  has  proved 
success  fu.1. 

It  is  along  this  line  that  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  ordered.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Piez  is  placed  in  supreme  charge  of  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Chief  Naval  Constructor  Washington  Lee  Capps  re- 
mains as  the  technical  shipbuilding  expert  of  the  Corporation. 
Although  Mr.  Piez  is  spoken  of  as  an  engineer,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  he  was  selected  for  this  post  on  account  of  his 
past  success  as  a business  executive.  As  President  of  the 
Linked  Chain  Belt  Company,  Mr.  Piez  was  regarded  as  an 
exceptionally  able  and  effective  business  administrator.  In 
plain,  common-sense  language  that  merely  means  that  he  knew 
[iow  to  get  things  done,  how  to  make  men  work,  and  how  to 
make  an  organization  run  efficiently.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  1 iez 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  how  to  build  a ship,  but  we  are 


inclined  to  the  opinion  that  knowing  how  to  build  a ship  and 
knowing  how  to  get  a ship  built  are  two  very  different  things 
and  require  distinctly  different  abilities.  Chief  Constructor 
Capps  knows  how  to  build  a ship.  There  are  few,  if  any,  men 
in  this  country  who  know  that  job  better  than  he  does.  So 
that  we  have  here  a team  of  men  who  know  how  to  build  ships 
and  how  to  get  them  built.  If  the  two  men  work  well  in 
harness  together,  good  results  should  follow. 

Undoubtedly,  many  people  will  be  inclined  to  remark  that 
Mr.  Piez  is  no  more  qualified  for  this  position  than  was 
Major  General  George  W.  Goethals.  That  is  true.  It  was 
always  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  difficulty  with  General 
Goethals  was  a difficulty  of  temperament  and  not  of  ability. 
The  usefulness  of  General  Goethals  was  destroyed  when  he 
failed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  Mr.  Denman.  Moreover,  General  Goethals  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  seek  support  from  technical  experts.  1 he 
task  of  shipbuilding  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  and  is  quite 
different  from  any  other  engineering  operation.  It  unques- 
tionably requires  technical  competence  as  well  as  executive 
ability  of  a high  order.  In  the  new  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration organization  Chief  Constructor  Capps  will  be  de- 
pended upon  to  supply  the  element  of  technical  competence. 
Mr.  Piez  will  be  the  executive  director.  There  is  sound  reason 
to  expect  good  results  from  their  combined  labor. 

The  Japanese- American  Agreement 

SINCE  WE,  who  have  constituted  for  ourselves  a special 
interest  in  sea  power,  know  that  the  term  enfolds,  not 
naval  strength  alone,  but  all  external  interests  of  the  nation 
that  afford  it  firm  support  in  the  world  structure,  a particular 
attraction  lies  for  us  in  the  pact  recently  entered  into  between 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Viscount  Ishii,  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  Japanese  government. 

As  at  first  introduced  by  the  daily  press,  the  pact  appeared 
to  constitute  chiefly  a recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
fact  that  Japan’s  geographical  proximity  to  China  gave  the 
island  empire  a “special  interest”  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asiatic 
Republic.  For  some  time  we  have  been  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Japanese  statesmen  urging  the  recognition  of  this 
based  upon  the  analogous  relationship  asserted  by  the  United 
States  toward  the  affairs  of  all  American  republics.  The 
analogy  was,  indeed,  too  patent  to  be  rejected  by  the  logical 
American  mind.  If  American  vital  interests  are  so  involved 
in  the  future  course  of  Caribbean  and  South  American  states 
that  the  United  States  is  justified  in  asserting  a premier  con- 
cern in  their  welfare,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  accord  a similar 
vital  interest  for  Japan  in  the  development  of  China. 

Yet  Americans  were  generally  little  disposed  to  grant  such 
recognition.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Americans  were 
openly  suspicious  of  Japanese  intentions  with  regard  to  China 
as  were  the  Chinese  themselves.  And  what  Japanese  states- 
man, speaking  upon  the  record  of  events  of  1915,  will  dem 
the  existence  of  sufficient  foundation  for  those  suspicions.  It 
we  are  a self-righteous  people,  we  yet  cannot,  upon  the  facts 
in  the  case,  be  called  hypocritical  in  our  contention  that  we 
assert  our  special  interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  our 
protection  and  not  for  our  imperial  aggrandizement.  But  for 
Japan,  the  case  was  not  so  favorable.  Her  government  was  not 
clear  of  the  suspicion  of  harboring  imperialistic  designs  against 
China  beneath  her  efforts  to  establish  a Monroe  Doctrine  over 
China.  It  makes  a deal  of  difference,  in  such  matters,  how  a 
nation  intends  to  employ  a “special  interest”  whether  for  self- 
protection or  self-aggrandizement.  I he  one  is  just  and  moral, 
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the  other  is  immoral  and  a menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  the  Lansing-Ishii  compact  did  no  more  than  recognize 
Japan’s  premier  interest  in  China,  without  thought  of  Japan’s 
purpose  in  the  employment  of  that  favored  position,  there  is 
not  a shadow  of  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
American  public.  If  there  is  anything  about  this  agreement 
which  we  feel  inclined  to  criticize  it  is  the  manner  of  its  mak- 
ing and  its  announcement.  It  was  too  secretly  done.  It  binds 
the  American  people  to  the  acceptance  of  a future  relationship 
affecting  their  vital  interests  and  even  their  enjoyment  of 
peace,  without  their  judgment  upon  the  agreement  having  been 
sought.  We  are  less  opposed  to  the  wrong  of  this  method  in 
diplomacy,  however,  than  we  are  afraid  of  its  injurious  effect 
upon  the  strength  of  the  compact.  For  no  thinking  man  can 
believe  an  agreement  so  made  to  be  sufficiently  binding  upon 
the  will  of  a people.  It  will  not  be  until  ratified  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  If  they  like  it  and  believe  in  it,  it  will 
last;  otherwise  it  will  fail.  Therefore  it  is  of  importance 
whether  this  compact  is  merely  a recognition  of  Japan’s  special 
interest  in  China,  without  restriction,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
rejected  by  the  American  people  and  will  soon  fail. 

But  a careful  reading  of  the  terms  of  the  compact  gives  con- 
viction that  Japan  has  accepted  recognition  of  her  Monroe 
Doctrine  over  China  with  just  about  the  same  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  her  employment  of  that  vantage  as  the  United 
States  imposes  upon  itself  in  its  relation  with  Central  and 
South  America.  Japan  will  not,  by  reason  of  her  special  in- 
terest, seek  special  privileges  in  China  which  will  trespass  on 
the  political  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  that  coun- 
try. Quite  obviously  Japan  has  bound  herself  to  follow  a very 
different  policy  in  China  than  she  did  in  1915  when  she  pre- 
sented her  notorious  twenty-one  demands  upon  the  weak  re- 
public. So  that,  if  this  agreement  means  what  we  take  it  to 
mean,  we  shall  soon  see  a reversal  of  Japanese  policy  in  China. 
And  as  the  American  people  observe  this  change  their  faith  in 
Japan  and  in  the  Lansing-Ishii  compact  will  increase  and  that 
agreement  will  then  become  of  real  strength  and  great  import- 
ance in  stabilizing  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 

One  thing  that  will  inevitably  act  to  postpone  ratification  of 
the  pact  by  American  public  opinion,  however,  is  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  of  Japanese  policy  suggested  by  the  agree- 
ment. Japan  has  been  intensely  imperialistic.  To  support  the 
change  of  policy  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Japan.  Moreover,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Eng- 
land has  affected  Japanese  policy,  based  to  an  incalculable 
extent  upon  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance.  Again,  Japan  has 
recently  had  occasion  to  realize  more  clearly  than  ever  how 
far  her  interests  are  dependent  upon  American  materials  and 
money.  Lastly,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Japanese  statesmen 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in  the  message  ad- 
dressed by  democracy  to  autocracy  and  to  imperialistic  design. 
Thus  it  can  logically  be  thought  that  a fundamental  transition 
has  occurred  in  Japanese  policy.  The  Ishii  compact  suggests 
it.  The  future  course  of  Japan  should  quickly  prove  or  dis- 
prove this  theory. 

The  Next  Thing  Needful 

r I 'HE  CHAIRMAN  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
1 Mr.  Hurley,  seems  to  go  about  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
a sensible  and  thorough-going  manner.  Without  any  blowing 
of  trumpets  he  instigated  an  investigation  into  the  organization 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  when  all  of  the 
changes  therein  decided  upon  were  in  effect  he  quietly  made 
known  to  the  public  the  steps  he  had  taken.  We  recommend 


to  Mr.  Hurley  a similar  thorough  investigation  into  the  problem 
of  merchant  ship  operation.  This  is  a difficult  and  compli- 
cated question  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  Shipbuilding 
is,  after  all,  but  a preliminary  step.  The  business  of  using 
those  ships  and  of  transporting  troops  and  supplies  to  France 
will,  a few  months  hence,  occupy  a great  part  of  our  thought 
about  the  war. 

Of  course,  the  entire  business  of  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  will  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  railroads  of  the  country  will  both  have  a 
hand  in  this.  The  great  lesson  of  the  war  this  month  is  the 
need  of  unity  of  action  and  coordination  in  every  operation 
undertaken  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  is  great  need 
that  Americans  take  this  lesson  to  heart.  Perfect  coordination, 
and  a harmonious  division  of  labor  and  function  between  the 
Shipping  Board,  the  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  getting  troops  and  supplies 
to  France  is  absolutely  essential.  The  Shipping  Board,  to 
be  more  specific,  would  build  and  commandeer  ships  and 
would,  in  cooperation  with  the  allied  governments,  assign  them 
to  certain  routes  and  duties.  The  Navy  would  then  man  the 
ships  and  operate  them  on  the  routes  prescribed  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Of  the  desirability  of  such  operation  of  the  merchant  marine 
by  the  Navy  Department  we  are  not  altogether  convinced.  We 
realize  the  efficiency  of  Navy  Department  agencies  for  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  seamen,  and  we  can  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  establishing  naval  discipline  on  merchant  war 
ships  in  the  war  zone.  We  are  not  entirely  persuaded,  however, 
of  the  suitability  of  the  Navy  Department  organization  to  care 
for  the  management  of  a merchant  marine  transport  service. 
But  certainly  this  is  a subject  which  should  be  studied. 

Navy  Department’s  Orders  Obeyed  by  the 
Navy  League 

STATEMENTS  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the 
garments  forwarded  to  the  Navy  League  or  to  the  Com- 
forts Committee  have  reached  the  Navy  through  indirect  chan- 
nels. Indeed,  there  have  not  been  wanting  intimations  that 
the  Navy  League  has  induced  in  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy 
a feeling  of  insubordination  or  has  encouraged  them  to  receive 
comfort  garments  delivered  in  violation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment’s orders. 

Let  us  positively  assure  Navy  League  members  that  all  such 
reports  are  absolutely  incorrect. 

Orders  of  the  Navy  Department  concerning  the  receipt  of 
comfort  garments  have  not  always  been  clear  or  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  the  Department’s  policy  in  the  matter  has  appar- 
ently been  repeatedly  changed.  The  League  has,  however, 
been  active  in  following  up  any  changes  and  in  conforming 
to  orders  whenever  and  however  modified. 

The  Navy  League  is  not  responsible  for  any  feeling  of  un- 
rest or  injustice  which,  according  to  these  reports,  exists  in  the 
Navy,  for  it  knows  too  well  the  value  to  the  service  of  morale. 
From  the  beginning,  the  League  has  been  willing  to  submit 
to  whatever  annoyance  and  injustice  might  be  imposed  upon 
it,  and  is  confident  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  service 
have  the  same  spirit. 

All  Navy  League  members  will  recall  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  placed  his  ban  upon  the  women  of  the 
Comforts  Committee,  every  member  of  the  League  received  a 
statement  saying,  “It  is  absolutely  unimportant  through  what 
channels  the  garments  reach  the  sailors  but  it  is  important 
that  they  shall  reach  them.” 


To  Members  of  the  Navy  League 


Help  us  to  treble  the  circulation  of  Sea  Power. 

You  can  help  in  two  ways: 

You  can  show  this  copy  of  Sea  Power  to  a friend  and  urge 
him  to  become  a member  of  the  League. 

You  can  present  a year’s  subscription  to  a friend  as  a Christ- 
mas or  New  Year’s  gift;  in  which  case  we  will  see  that  he  receives 
on  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  day  a handsome  announcement  card, 
stating  that  you  have  instructed  us  to  send  him  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  Sea  Power. 

Sea  Power  is  published  by  a separate  corporation  organized 
for  the  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Its  stockholders  are 
members  of  the  Navy  League  and  its  profits,  if  any,  are  used  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  League. 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

1917 

1917 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I am  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 

Navy  League  and  desire  to  become  a mem- 

I nominate 

(name) 

ber.  I enclose  $ for  fees,  of  which 

$1.50  is  assigned  as  a year’s  subscription  to 

the  magazine  Sea  Power  and  the  remainder 

(address) 

for  membership  dues. 

for  membership  in  the  Navy  League,  and 

I desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a 

enclose  $ for  fees,  of  which  $1.50 

is  assigned  as  a year’s  subscription  to  Sea 

(Indicate  class  of  membership  desired) 

Power. 

I request  that  notification  of  membership, 

Name  

with  my  seasonal  greetings,  be  sent  him  in 
time  to  arrive  on 

Address  

(Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Day) 

Memberships  : — Annual  Member,  $3.00 ; 

Address  

Contributing  Member,  $5.00;  Life  Mem- 

ber,  $100.00. 
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Kadel  & Herbert 

This  is  what  an  aeroplane  observer  sees  of  a gas  attack  as  the  wind  carries  the  deadly  fumes  from  the  front  line 

trenches  over  No  Man’s  Land,  toward  the  enemy 


© Committee  on  Public  Information  from  Underwood  & Underwood 

French  soldiers  teaching  Americans  how  to  use  liquid  fire.  This  method  of  attack  was  at  first  the  sole  property 
of  the  Boche,  but  it  has  been  used  against  him  with  considerable  effect 
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The  Command  of  the  Sea 

The  Navy,  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  Their  Value  to  the  Empire 

By  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  R.  N. 


The  PUBLIC  are  not  sufficiently 
grateful  for  all  that  has  been  done 
for  them  at  sea.  For  years  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Navy 
as  their  shield  and  buckler,  without  ever 
taking  into  account  the  immense  work 
that  is  entailed  in  getting  that  Navy  effi- 
cient and  in  keeping  it  efficient. 

The  British  Navy  has  nobly  main- 
tained its  glorious  traditions.  Officers 
and  men  have  handled  new  weapons  and 
faced  new  dangers  in  the  air  and  under 
the  sea  with  the  same  seaman-like  skill 
and  readiness  of  resource  that  distin- 
guished British  seamen  of  the  old  time 
when  handling  sailing  ships.  They  just 
“carry  on;”  nothing  disturbs  their  calm 
and  grim  audacity.  They  are  the  same 
breed  as  Drake,  Grenville  and  Nelson. 

We  must  remember  that  every  year  de- 
velops some  new  weapon  or  invention 
connected  with  naval  warfare.  During 
peace  time  we  produce  such  novelties 
easily;  during  war  the  difficulties  are 
stupendous.  The  quick  production  of 
some  new  method,  machine,  or  invention 
may  be  the  turning  point  in  the  war,  and 
ensure  ultimate  victory.  We  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  invent,  perfect, 
and  manufacture  these  new  weapons. 

Keeping  the  Navy  efficient  means  al- 
lowing it  to  have  everything  novel,  up- 
to-date,  and  as  soon  as  is  possible.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  difficulties  connected 
with  keeping  that  great  service  efficient 
during  the  war. 

Neither  are  our  people  sufficiently 
grateful  to  the  Mercantile  Marine.  In 
peace,  they  see  a constant  supply  of  food 
and  raw  material  punctually  imported. 
They  do  not  realize  the  immense  amount 
of  energy,  determination,  and  loyalty  to 
contract  and  duty  that  this  punctual  sup- 
ply entails. 

Without  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  with  the  Royal  Navy 
we  could  not  have  held  our  own  in  this 
war,  and  we  could  not  look  forward  to 
victory  at  its  end.  The  Royal  Navy  fully 
appreciates  this  fact,  and  regards  the 
Mercantile  Marine  with  respect  and  af- 
fection, not  unnaturally,  as  we  are 
strands  of  the  same  rope  and  brothers  of 
the  sea. 

In  addition  to  supplying  patrols, 
sweepers,  and  transports  to  fill  up  the 
shortage  of  cruisers,  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, and  small  craft  (making  alto- 


gether over  3,000  vessels),  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  has  carried  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  over  4,000,000  combatants, 
over  1,000,000  horses  and  mules,  and 
over  4,000,000  tons  of  stores,  besides 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  food  and  raw 
material  to  this  country.  There  has  never 
been  anything  approaching  such  work  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  really 
amazing.  No  words  could  convey  the 
admiration  that  we  hold  for  our  military 
forces;  they  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  without  the  Navy 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine  they  could 
not  have  arrived  at  their  destinations. 

Without  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
all  that  it  entails,  we  could  not  have  em- 
barked in  this  war  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  civilisation, 
neither  could  we  have  maintained  our 
position  up  to  date,  nor  could  it  have 
been  possible  for  us  to  look  forward  to 
winning  the  war  eventually.  History  re- 
peats itself.  The  empires  of  the  past 
were  dependent  upon  the  command  of 
the  sea.  Those  who  lost  that  command 
disappeared,  and  are  only  remembered  by 
tradition. 

Of  late  the  public  have  been  bewil- 
dered with  the  situation  of  the  naval 
forces.  They  know  there  is  a large  Ger- 
man fleet  in  being ; they  know  that  sub- 
marine warfare,  mines,  and  airships  are 
continually  pounding  our  lines  of  com- 
munication (the  trade-routes);  they 
know  that  no  country  in  history  has  ever 
possessed  so  powerful  a Navy,  either 
numerically  or  in  efficiency  or  power,  to 
pulverise  any  enemy’s  fleet,  and  they 
sometimes  ask  “What  is  the  Navy  do- 
ing?” Some  disordered  brains  wish  the 
fleet  to  proceed  over  minefields  and  risk 
our  ships  without  effective  object  being 
possible,  in  order  to  get  at  the  German 
fleet.  Fortunately  wiser  thoughts  pre- 
vail, and  our  strategic  dispositions  are  as 
good  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We 
must  remember  that  when  the  war  com- 
menced, a War  Staff,  upon  which  pre- 
liminary success  and  quick  victory  de- 
pended, had  only  been  in  office  two  years, 
and  it  was  so  hampered  that  it  was  un- 
able to  carry  out  the  duties  appertaining 
to  a War  Staff.  We  must  remember  that 
there  were  no  plans  of  campaigns,  and 
even  if  there  had  been  such  plans  we 
had  an  insufficiency  of  the  necessary 
types  of  ships  in  order  to  make  these 


plans  effective.  The  German  nation  had 
an  enormous  advantage  over  the  world  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  an  ad- 
vantage that  has  enabled  them  to  hold 
on  to  date,  notwithstanding  the  sledge- 
hammer blows  that  they  have  received. 
They  had  a peace  organisation  in  each 
and  every  detail,  civil  and  military,  that 
was  easily  and  quickly  expanded  into  a 
war  organisation.  We  had  little  organi- 
sation for  the  services,  and  none  what- 
ever for  civil  necessities. 

What  we  have  suffered,  and  are  suf- 
fering from,  is  the  neglect  to  defend  the 
trade-routes  and  ensure  the  security  of 
our  food  supply.  Warnings  have  been 
given  again  and  again,  pointing  out  this 
danger,  for  many  years  past,  but  they 
went  unheeded;  it  has  taken  a war  to 
prove  that  these  warnings  were  based  on 
sound  opinion.  We  embarked  on  a policy 
of  building  only  heavy  ships,  and  neg- 
lected the  construction  of  cruisers,  small 
craft,  and  topedo  boat  destroyers,  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  trade-routes 
and  as  patrols.  In  consequence  we  have 
to  denude  our  Mercantile  Marine  by  75 
per  cent,  in  order  to  carry  out  cruiser  and 
patrol  work  and  transport  our  troops. 

The  advent  of  the  submarine  and  its 
barbarities  by  the  assassins  of  the  sea  has 
added  to  our  dangers  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent. If  we  had  had  the  requisite  number 
of  small  craft  and  destroyers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  necessity  of  which 
would  have  been  represented  by  a proper 
War  Staff  making  out  plans  of  campaign 
for  protecting  the  trade-routes  and  en- 
suring our  food  supply,  the  submarine 
danger  would  never  have  attained  its 
present  position.  We  have  had  to  en- 
dure terrible  losses  of  life,  ships,  and 
property  at  sea.  These  losses  are  being 
reduced,  and  will  be  reduced  by  a sys- 
tematic organisation  at  the  Admiralty 
adapting  all  new  means  suitable  to  over- 
come a new  weapon,  and  by  the  in- 
domitable pluck  and  good  seamanship  of 
the  Royal  Navy  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  We  are  get- 
ting through  the  danger  zone,  and  though 
there  will  still  be  heavy  losses,  fluctuat- 
ing more  or  less,  the  danger  of  starvation 
is  passed,  provided  our  people  at  home 
will  back  up  those  at  sea  and  in  the 
trenches,  working  every  hour  they  can  in 
order  to  provide  munitions  and  equip- 
ment and  by  economizing  by  every  means 
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in  their  power  the  consumption  of  food. 

Unrestricted  sinkings  by  submarines 
produced  one  stirring  incident,  which 
makes  German  defeat  certain — it  brought 
the  United  States  of  America  into  the 
war. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
have  been  about  twenty  million  men  alto- 
gether under  arms  in  this  war.  A large 
number  of  these  had  been  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  Owing  to  this, 
the  world  will  be  short  of  cereals,  which 
shortage  will  increase  by  bad  harvests. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world — many  of  them  neu- 
trals— will  be  perilously  near  famine  in 
the  near  future.  The  tonnage  of  the  world 
has  been  so  much  reduced  by  mine  and 
submarine  warfare  that  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  supply  countries  stricken 
with  famine  with  the  limited  amount  of 
cereals  which  might  be  available. 

The  real  serious  danger  in  front  of  us 
is  shortage  of  tonnage.  The  United  States 
publishes  the  shortage;  we  do  not — why, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  re- 
turn issued  weekly  is  accurate,  but  it  is 
most  misleading.  Arrivals  and  sailings 
at  our  ports  are  published,  including 
ships  of  all  nations.  (A  coastwise  ship 
could  visit  four  ports  in  a week — that 
would  make  four  arrivals,  and  four  sail- 
ings for  one  ship,  total  eight.)  But  only 
British  losses  are  published.  If  the  Brit- 
ish, allied,  and  neutral  vessels  are  in- 
cluded in  the  arrivals  and  sailings,  they 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  losses.  The 
numbers  of  ships  give  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  serious  state  of  affairs;  it  is 
only  by  publishing  the  tonnage  lost  that 
people  can  know  the  truth.  Ten  ships 
of  ten  thousand  tons  hold  more  than  dou- 
ble the  capacity  for  importing  cargo  than 
is  held  by  twenty  ships  of  two  thousand 
tons.  The  British,  allied,  and  neutral 
countries,  will  be,  together,  about  6,000,- 
000  tons  net  short  of  mercantile  vessels 
by  the  beginning  of  1918  compared  with 
the  year  1913.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
taking  present  actual  losses,  and  an  aver- 
age of  the  last  three  weeks — British, 
allied,  and  neutral — at  11,000  tons  sunk 
a day,  there  will  be  about  6,000,000  net 
deficit  for  1918.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
British,  allied,  and  neutral  hope  to  have 
built  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  about 
5,500,000  tons.  It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  this  statement  will  be  verified, 
as  we  ourselves  are  behind  our  estimate 
of  building  up  to  date,  owing  to  shortage 
of  material  and  difficulties  attending  la- 
bour. All  countries  are  short  of  steel  for 
the  time  being.  Every  implement  of  war 
in  these  days,  both  afloat  and  ashore, 
from  a vessel  to  an  aeroplane  or  lorry, 


requires  an  engine.  Engines  must  be  up 
to  exact  specification.  That  requires 
skilled  artisans  to  effect.  The  world  is 
short  of  skilled  labour  for  executing  such 
work.  We  have  had  a bad  harvest,  there- 
fore tonnage  is  of  vital  necessity  to  us  to 
enable  us  to  import  foodstuffs  from 
abroad.  It  is  better  to  tell  our  people 
the  truth,  no  matter  how  serious  affairs 
may  be;  their  traditional  grit  has  invari- 
ably made  them  face  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers with  the  pluck  of  the  race,  but  they 
are  not  an  easy  people  to  handle  if  they 
think  they  have  been  deceived,  misled,  or 
have  the  truth  suddenly  made  apparent 
by  force  of  circumstances. 

We  shall  meet  and  beat  the  submarine 
danger  by  the  readiness  of  resource,  in- 
domitable pluck,  and  seamanship  tradi- 
tional to  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships;  but,  as  in  all  things  connected 
with  war,  we  are  always  behind  the  time, 
and  undertake  duties  very  tardily  which 
ought  to  be  carried  out  at  once. 

Public  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
hydrophone  or  listener,  and  the  magneto- 
phone mines,  as  well  as  the  smoke-boxes 
now  in  use,  but  owing  to  our  eradicable 
dilatory  methods  these  inventions,  which 
were  brought  out  a short  time  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  were  held  up.  If  they 
had  been  taken  and  pushed  at  once,  the 
hydrophone  would  have  saved  the  coun- 
try many  millions  sterling,  as  the  enor- 
mous barrages  and  obstacles  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  sea  would  have  in 
many  cases  been  quite  unnecessary,  and 
the  smoke-boxes  would  have  saved  many 
a vessel  from  gun  and  torpedo  attack. 
Many  vessels  lost  would  now  be  afloat, 
and  many  precious  lives  saved. 

The  development  of  the  mine  in  this 
war  has  been  another  means  of  inflicting 
a fatal  blow  on  shipping.  Here  again 
we  were  unprepared.  A short  time  be- 
fore the  war  we  abolished  our  mine- 
fields, scrapped  the  mines,  and  disbanded 
the  mining  companies — men  trained  in 
different  localities  to  handle  mining  ap- 
paratus, who  knew  all  the  currents, 
depths,  and  prevailing  winds.  In  the 
hurry  and  panic  after  war  was  declared, 
caused  by  want  of  preparation,  we  en- 
deavoured to  make  good  these  deficien- 
cies. Our  last  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
as  our  mines  were  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  German  mines,  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  copied  the  German  mine  that  our 
minefields  have  become  really  effective. 

The  advent  of  the  mine  and  submarine 
has  entirely  altered  one  of  the  modes  of 
naval  warfare  used  with  such  success  in 
the  past,  namely,  blockade;  but  blockade 
can  be  made  quite  as  effectual  for  hold- 
ing command  of  the  sea  without  taking 


up  positions  off  an  enemy’s  ports,  as  used 
to  be  done  in  the  olden  times.  If  an 
effective  blockade  had  been  instituted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  war  could 
not  have  lasted  eighteen  months.  Only 
now,  after  three  years  of  war,  have  we 
discovered  that  neutral  countries  were 
supplying  Germany,  not  only  with  food, 
but  fats  and  other  commodities  essential 
to  make  munitions. 

Germany  will  fight  to  the  last  man  she 
has  got,  until  three  factors  which  will 
shorten  and  eventually  win  the  war  are 
brought  into  play:  First,  the  economic 

question,  which  can  be  made  fatal  to  Ger- 
many by  a stringent  blockade;  secondly, 
a statement  made  by  authority  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms  as  to  the  pun- 
ishment Germany  shall  receive  for  the 
atrocious  crimes  committed  by  the  assas- 
sins of  the  sea,  such  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  murder  of  women  and 
children,  the  murder  of  Captain  Fryatt, 
the  sinking  of  hospital  ships,  sinking 
ships  and  murdering  the  unarmed  crews 
when  taking  to  their  boats,  the  diabolical 
murder  of  the  men  of  the  Belgian  Prince 
— who  were  put  on  the  deck  of  a sub- 
marine and  had  their  lifebelts  taken 
away  before  the  submarine  dived,  and 
the  long  roll  of  missing  ships  which  were 
sunk  by  order  to  “leave  no  trace,”  on  the 
principle  that  “dead  men  tell  no  tales.” 
Thirdly,  the  utilization  of  aircraft, 
which,  when  properly  organised  and 
sufficient  in  numbers,  will  have  a crush- 
ing effect  upon  the  enemy  and  tend  to 
shorten  the  war. 

The  want  of  preparation — the  cause 
of  our  severe  losses — cannot  be  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  case  of  arming  mer- 
chant ships.  It  was  frequently  pointed 
out  that,  owing  to  shortage  of  cruisers, 
small  craft,  and  destroyers,  it  would  be 
imperative  to  take  up  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  cruiser 
work,  patrol  work,  etc.,  etc.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  75  per  cent  of 
the  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
vital  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  have 
been  taken  up  for  these  duties,  and 
as  transports — a large  number  of  the 
transports  having  been  used  for  what 
Napoleon  described  as  “making  war  in 
packets,”  solely  with  a political  objective, 
without  finding  out  whether  there  were 
forces  enough  available  to  make  such 
political  objective  effective.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  casualties,  the  mil- 
lions of  money  lost  at  Antwerp,  Gallipoli, 
and  in  Mesopotamia  are  corroborative 
instances  thousands  of  the  dependents  of 
those  who  were  unnecessarily  slaughtered 
will  never  forget.  These  expeditions  were 
foredoomed  to  failure  by  amateur  strate- 
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gy.  Napoleon  once  said:  “Thousands 

of  men  have  perished.  The  artisans  of 
these  defeats,  the  people  responsible  for 
our  misfortunes,  have  no  business  to  take 
any  further  part  in  public  life;  they 
ought  to  remain  in  retirement  and  do 
their  best  to  be  forgotten.” 

For  years  before  the  war  the  necessity 
of  arming  merchant  ships  was  pointed 
out,  but  the  country  was  told  that  it  had 
better  wait  until  war  was  declared  to  see 
if  it  was  necessary.  If  all  necessary  for 
the  arming  of  merchant  ships  had  been 
ready  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  before  war  was  declared,  the  sub- 
marine menace  would  never  have  become 
a peril.  Thousands  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  money  would  have  been  saved. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
ships  sunk  as  between  armed  and  un- 
armed is  one  in  six.  Hundreds  of  ves- 
sels would  now  be  waterborne  if  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  arming  them  by 
having  guns  and  munitions  stored.  Ow- 
ing to  this  want  of  forethought  our  food 
supply  at  one  moment  was  in  grave  dan- 
ger, and  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  high  prices  of  food  and  neces- 
saries. 

The  present  position  is  encouraging. 
Through  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine, we  are  well  on  the  way  to  “blue 
water.”  We  are  getting  through  the 
shoals,  quicksands,  rocks  and  grave  dan- 
gers with  which  we  were  faced  by  want 
of  preparation.  We  have  passed  through 
a far  more  critical  time  than  is  generally 
known  to  the  public.  The  dangers  are 
not  over  yet,  but  they  are  within  measur- 
able distance  of  being  more  severely 
tackled,  always  provided  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  will  do  something 
to  help  in  anything  connected  with  the 
war,  and  use  all  their  energy  in  the  muni- 
tion factories,  on  the  land,  or  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  that  can  help  the  State. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  have  added  to  the  brilliant  record 
of  the  British  Fleet.  For  over  three  years 
they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  level  best 
of  their  ability  to  ensure  that  the  safety 
and  honour  of  the  Empire  may  be  pre- 
served. 

The  Dominions  and  Dependencies,  in- 
spired by  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  affec- 
tion for  the  Mother  Country,  have  added 
to  their  fleets  and  supplied  splendid 
specimens  of  manhood,  many  of  them 
stock  of  the  old  race,  who  rushed  to  our 
assistance  when  the  homeland  was  threat- 
ened with  danger.  Together  we  must 
win,  singly  we  should  be  beaten.  It  is 
inspiring  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  is 


the  first  time  in  history  when  Colonies, 
Dominions,  and  Dependencies  have 
rallied  to  the  side  of  their  Motherland 
when  danger  threatened  her.  In  history 
they  invariably  turned  against  her  in  her 
dangers  and  difficulties.  It  is  a brilliant 
illustration  of  the  good  results  attending 
Governments  whose  first  aim  is  liberty  of 
the  subject,  no  matter  how  distant,  or 
what  their  nationality  or  colour  might  be. 

With  regard  to  officers  and  men  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  the  country  does  not 
realize  and  perhaps  never  will  realize 
what  it  owes  to  that  splendid  service. 
When  war  commenced,  the  trade-routes 
were  unprotected,  the  ships  that  carried 
our  food  and  raw  material  were  unarmed. 
The  Navy  could  not  ensure  the  food  sup- 
ply; therefore  there  was  no  security  for 
feeding  our  people.  The  first  and  most 
imperative  duty  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  to 
ensure  the  food  supply.  The  Fleet  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  vessels.  The 
Germans  lost  their  chance  of  defeating  us. 
If  they  had  sent  out  their  cruisers  and 
armed  merchant  ships  stealthily  before 
war  was  declared,  to  lay  near  the  focus 
of  our  different  trade-routes,  they  would 
have  beaten  us.  They  could  have  put 
down  hundreds  of  vessels  in  the  first 
three  weeks  after  war  was  declared,  be- 
fore we  could  have  used  our  great  latent 
resources.  The  danger  we  escaped  was 
appalling.  It  took  us  many  months  to 
destroy  four  German  cruisers  that  were 
on  the  high  seas,  after  we  had  taken  up 
1,500  merchant  vessels  to  act  as  patrols. 
These  four  cruisers  cost  us  many 
millions  by  sinking  British  ships. 
But  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  knowing  these  dangers,  nev- 
er hesitated  for  one  moment;  they  under- 
took their  arduous  duties  and  certain 
dangers,  often  ending  in  death.  They 
knew  that  the  supply  of  food  to  this  coun- 
try was  vital  to  our  life;  they  kept  up 
that  supply  notwithstanding  the  paucity 
of  ships  and  the  dangers  attending  those 
who  undertook  the  duty.  About  9,000 
of  them  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas; 
4,000  more  of  them  are  prisoners,  under- 
going most  cruel  tortures,  accompanied 
by  insufficient  food.  They  have  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  their  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism. This  has  not  deterred  officers  and 
men  from  doing  their  duty.  Many  have 
seen  their  shipmates  blown  to  pieces; 
many  of  them  have  been  torpedoed  sev- 
eral times;  yet  the  first  thing  they  did  on 
return  to  this  country  was  to  sign  on  for 
another  ship.  Many  of  them  have  joined 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  are  proud  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Skippers  and  men  who  man  the  mine- 
sweepers must  not  be  forgotten.  These 


men  face  death  every  time  they  proceed 
to  sea  on  their  duties.  Nothing  daunts 
them ; they  are  well  aware  that  upon  their 
energy  and  work  (continued  night  and 
day)  in  keeping  the  fairways  clear,  and 
breaking  up  minefields,  depends  the  life 
of  their  comrades  after  passing  all  the 
dangers  in  blue  water.  The  crews  of  the 
sweepers  are  not  only  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  but  also 
by  that  proverbial  good  comradeship 
which  is  inseparable  from  those  who  pass 
their  lives  at  sea.  Here  again  want  of 
preparation  handicapped  us  fatally  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  warnings 
were  constantly  given  that  we  made  no 
provision  for  clearing  and  destroying 
minefields.  After  war  was  declared, 
trawlers  were  requisitioned  by  the  thou- 
sand and  improvised  for  this  duty.  Only 
by  the  readiness  of  resource  and  deter- 
mined action  of  the  skippers  and  crews 
was  there  any  success  at  the  beginning; 
their  calling  particularly  suits  them  to 
the  work;  they  were  accustomed  to  hand- 
ling the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  means  of 
trawls  and  other  appliances;  their  vessels 
would  live  in  any  seaway;  they  handled 
them  so  dexterously  they  never  fouled 
their  screws.  Fortunately  in  this  country 
we  had  men  so  experienced  in  their  worK 
that  they  easily  adapted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  clearing  the  minefields. 

Air  machines  are  a new  weapon,  and 
will  in  the  future  revolutionise  war.  Here 
again  we  were  totally  unprepared,  and 
even  now  do  not  hold  the  position  we 
ought  to  have  done,  looking  to  tire  fact 
that  we  have  been  over  three  years  at 
war — and  the  utility  of  our  Air  Service 
was  known  to  us  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  and  indeed  before. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  1911  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  York, 
entitled  “The  Trial  of  Democracy,”  he 
stated  that  “we  shall  presently  see  democ- 
racy in  full  possession  of  this  land  and 
Empire.”  This  is  true.  The  coming 
power  is  Labour.  Public  men’s  efforts 
can  only  be  used  to  guide  this  gigantic 
power  in  the  right  direction.  Democracy 
has  shown  its  patriotism  during  this  war. 
It  has  sent  out  its  sons  by  thousands  to 
fight  and  die  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Empire.  It  has  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced in  taxation  and  discomforts  in  or- 
der to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  bring  the 
war  to  a triumphant  conclusion.  It  has 
recognised  that  Prussianism  must  be 
smashed  if  the  liberty  and  life  of  small 
nations  is  to  be  preserved.  It  has  real- 
ised that  the  welfare  of  humanity  is  at 
stake.  How  will  it  use  its  power  in  the 
future? 

The  want  of  preparation  before  the 
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war  was  mainly  due  to  democracy. 
Democracy  was  led  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. They  were  told  that  political  and 
financial  considerations  were  more  im- 
portant than  naval  and  military  require- 
ments for  defence.  They  were  informed 
that  preparations  for  war  contained  a 
threat.  Added  to  this,  democratic  hatred 
of  war  biased  the  mind.  Democracy  did 
not  see  the  difference  between  preparing 
for  war  and  preparing  against  war  by 
providing  for  adequate  defence  against 
aggression.  It  used  its  endeavours  to 
cut  down  defences  to  the  danger  point. 
There  are  two  incidents  which  show  how 
suddenly  and  drastically  democracy  may 
change  its  opinion:  First,  the  case  of 

the  United  States  man-of-war  Maine. 
Democracy  insisted  on  immediate  war 
because  they  considered  their  honour  and 
safety  jeopardised.  If  the  thinking  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  had  had  a few 
more  days  for  discussion,  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  would  have  been  a war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  Sec- 
ond, the  Dogger  Bank  incident.  If  the 
democracy  of  this  country  had  been 
polled,  undoubtedly  we  would  have  gone 


to  war  with  Russia.  Democratic  senti- 
ment is  easily  roused.  These  two  inci- 
dents show  that  a danger  exists.  Here 
were  two  great  democracies:  one  that 
actually  went  to  war,  the  other  that  would 
have  gone  to  war,  both  having  previously 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  their 
country  being  prepared  for  so  terrible 
an  emergency. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  are  discouraged 
by  the  slow  advance  of  our  fighting 
forces.  People  say  frequently,  “It  it  has 
taken  us  so  many  months  to  advance  two 
or  three  miles  in  Flanders,  it  will  be  a 
century  before  we  cross  the  Rhine.”  The 
fallaciousness  of  this  method  of  calcula- 
tion can  be  met  by  an  example.  Many 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  process  of 
testing  the  tensile  strength  of  steel.  A 
strip  of  the  steel  is  fastened  into  the  jaws 
of  the  testing  machine,  and  weights  are 
applied  to  the  end  of  a long  lever. 
Weights  producing  a stress  of  say  ten 
tons  per  square  inch  are  applied  at  first; 
they  slightly  stretch  the  steel;  but  when 
the  weights  are  removed,  the  metal  goes 
back  to  its  original  length;  no  perma- 
nent impression  has  been  produced.  The 


process  is  repeated  with  weights  produc- 
ing a stress  of,  say,  fifteen  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
No  permanent  impression  is  produced. 
Perhaps  even  twenty  tons  are  equally  in- 
effective; but  socn  it  is  observed  that 
with  a further  increase  of  stress  the 
metal,  when  the  weights  are  removed,  no 
longer  returns  to  its  original  length.  It 
has  been  permanently  stretched,  and  after 
this  point  has  been  reached  quite  insig- 
nificant additions  of  weight  produce  very 
large  increases  in  length  of  the  strip,  and 
soon  it  tears  asunder.  The  strip  of  steel 
represents  the  German  forces,  and  the 
weights  represent  the  force  applied  by 
ourselves  and  our  Allies.  So  far  the  Ger- 
man forces  have  lost  but  little  of  their 
elasticity,  and  so  the  progress  made  on 
our  part  has  been  slow,  but  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  to  conclude  from  that  fact 
that  our  progress  in  the  future  will  be 
only  proportional  to  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  As  we  continue  to  apply  in- 
creasing force  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the 
enemy  line  will  become  greater  and  our 
advance  more  rapid,  till  final  rupture 
will  be  complete  and  victory  assured. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 


HE  LAST  CONVENTION  of 
the  League  was  held  in  April, 
1916,  and  there  has  been  no  large 
gathering  of  the  membership  until  to-day. 
The  work  done  since  then  divided  itself 
into  two  broad  classes : work  for  the  gov- 
ernment— irregular,  emergency  work — 
and  regular  Navy  League  work.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  comes  our  patriotic  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  and 
this  has  been  in  three  great  stages  as 
follows : 

The  Navy  needed  appropriations  for 
increasing  the  number  of  ships  and 
the  number  of  men,  and  naval  officers 
urged  substantial  increases  in  both.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  fundamental  points 
of  our  doctrine  that  we  should  support 
the  experts  when  they  have  agreed  upon 
an  authoritative  statement  of  policy.  We 
gave  our  support  to  their  program  and 
sought  to  obtain  from  Congress  the  nec- 
essary appropriations.  Through  our 

efforts  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
induced  to  pass  a bill  increasing  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  from 
about  55,000  to  87,000.  The  House  had 
first  rejected  this  bill  and  the  matter  had 
gone  to  the  Senate.  Thereupon  we 

appealed  to  our  members  throughout  the 
country  asking  them  to  write  and  tele- 
graph to  their  representatives  and  sena- 


tors and  to  get  their  friends  to  do  so 
also.  We  have  on  file  copies  of  167,000 
letters  and  telegrams  sent  to  members  of 
the  lower  house  urging  them  to  approve 
the  program  approved  by  naval  officers. 
In  many  congressional  districts,  where 
the  member  was  doubtful  concerning  the 
legislation  or  opposed  to  it,  we  organized 
mass-meetings  and  made  special  efforts 
to  interest  his  constituents  in  our  plans. 
The  bill  passed,  the  appropriations  were 
made  and  we  were  assured  by  friends  in 
Congress  that  this  result  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  our  work. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  getting  this 
increased  personnel.  Four  months  of 
▼ery  earnest  work  by  the  Navy’s  recruit- 
ing officers  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
only  1,300  men  and  served  to  emphasize 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

Thereupon  the  principal  recruiting 
officers  met  and  discussed  the  problem 
and  reached  these  conclusions: 

1st.  Naval  officers  are  not  trained  to 
be  solicitors,  consequently  they  are  not 
particularly  well  fitted  to  become  recruit- 
ing officers. 

2nd.  Our  people  are  proverbially  dis- 
trustful of  strangers,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  many 
feel  concerning  life  in  the  Navy. 

3rd.  Even  when  a recruiting  officer 


goes  into  a community  and  secures  a 
number  of  recruits  he  is  liable  to  get  the 
inefficient  and  unworthy. 

Therefore,  recruiting  solely  through 
naval  officers  was  deemed  ineffective  and 
it  was  concluded  that  the  work  could  be 
done  better  through  a civilian  organiza- 
tion. The  recruiting  officers  appealed  to 
the  Navy  League  for  help  and  all  naval 
officers  in  this  service  were  by  official 
order  directed  to  cooperate  with  us. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  record  the  first 
experiment  performed  by  the  League  in 
connection  with  helping  recruiting. 

We  went  to  a small  town  in  Iowa 
where  we  had  two  or  three  excellent  Navy 
League  members.  We  selected  a com- 
mittee from  these  members  consisting  of 
the  leading  doctor,  the  leading  banker, 
and  the  school  principal.  These  three 
gentlemen  in  turn  considered  the  names 
of  all  of  the  young  men  in  the  town  of 
enlistment  age,  and  they  selected  thirty- 
seven  as  being  desirable  recruits  for  the 
service — young  men  of  good  origin,  good 
health  and  good  habits. 

Thereupon  a meeting  of  these  thirty- 
seven  young  men  and  their  families  was 
held,  and  the  civilians  of  our  committee 
laid  before  the  meeting  the  attractions 
and  advantages  of  naval  service.  They 
vouched  for  the  treatment  men  would 
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receive  in  the  service  and  for  the  pay 
and  the  opportunities  of  advancement. 

Thirty-four  out  of  the  thirty-seven  con- 
sented to  apply  for  enlistment.  Twenty- 
nine  of  them  passed  the  examination  and 
enlisted. 

Our  first  experiment  showed  us  the 
way,  and  it  made  the  naval  recruiting 
officers  enthusiastic  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  through  the  Navy  League 
not  merely  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
but  an  advance  in  the  quality  of  recruits. 

From  that  time  on  until  the  lists  were 
filled  and  naval  officers  asked  us  to  cease 
the  work,  we  labored  with  them,  and  the 
letters  which  we  have  will  show  you 
how  much  we  did  and  how  much  the 
work  is  appreciated. 

In  the  first  two  steps  of  our  work, 
then,  we  had  first  secured  the  authority 
and  the  appropriation  for  increasing  the 
number  of  men,  and,  second,  we  had 
enabled  the  Navy  to  get  the  increased 
number  and  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  up  to  its  wartime 
strength. 

Then  came  the  third  step ; how  to  look 
out  for  these  men  and  make  them  com- 
fortable. 

The  Navy  League  had  foreseen  this 
difficulty  and,  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  had  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  commanding  officers  of 
288  ships  in  commission  with  a view 
to  having  appropriate  steps  taken  for 
keeping  the  men  sufficiently  comfortable 
to  enable  them  to  be  efficient  when  on 
watch. 

Not  only  had  the  experience  of  the 
European  war  shown  us  the  necessities 
in  this  respect,  but  our  own  naval  offi- 
cers backed  us  up  earnestly  in  the  posi- 
tion we  took.  For  example,  a battleship 
commander,  with  whom  we  corresponded, 
wrote  the  Navy  Department  as  follows: 

“I  am  convinced  from  Service  ex- 
perience that  the  present  uniforms 
of  both  officers  and  men  are  either 
insufficient  or  inadequate,  or  both, 
to  maintain  the  health  of  the  per- 
sonnel afloat  during  a winter  cam- 
paign off  our  coast.  I believe  that 
much  inefficiency  in  such  a cam- 
paign would  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  men  on  deck,  even  when 
well,  are  too  cold  to  be  efficient,  and 
also  that  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a very  large  and  serious  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  sick.” 

The  Department,  however,  did  not  pro- 
vide for  such  an  emergency. 


When  the  demand  came,  the  Navy 
League  took  its  third  step  and  undertook 
to  supply  the  needed  comfort  garments. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  members  of  the 
League  were  not  called  to  the  task  of 
doing  the  physical  work.  Most  of  us 
are  men  who  cannot  knit,  but  our  women 
members  were  not  only  willing  to  knit, 
but  they  were  willing  to  organize  the 
patriotic  women  of  the  country,  and  Mrs. 
James  Carroll  Frazer,  chairman  of  the 
Comforts  Committee,  and  her  assistants 
have  done  in  this  regard  a work  for 
which  the  country  owes  them  a great  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Through  the  machinery  of  the  Navy 
League,  comforts  committees  and  units 
were  organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  the  League  prepared  and  issued 
knitting  instructions;  it  standardized 
garments;  it  procured  the  making  of  yam 
of  the  proper  quality;  it  learned  the  ex- 
act wishes  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
service;  and  it  bought  much  wool  and 
distributed  it  free  where  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  adopt  this  course  to  set  an 
example  and  to  encourage  knitting  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Not  only  did  the  Navy  League  mem- 
bers do  the  knitting  work  and  not  only 
did  we  organize  women  who  were  non- 
members to  do  knitting  to  help  us  out, 
but  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  its  ninety- 
odd  thousand  members,  the  Colonial 
Dames  and  other  organizations  of  women 
throughout  the  United  States  cooperated 
with  us,  utilized  our  knitting  instructions 
and  specifications,  bought  their  wool 
through  us,  knitted  for  those  ships  which 
we  designated  and  in  effect  acted  as  a 
part  of  the  Navy  League  organization, 
with  the  result  that  working  with  and 
through  us  the  aggregate  number  of 
women  reached  well  above  four  hundred 
thousand. 

This  work  has  covered  a period  of 
seven  and  one-half  months  and  has  sup- 
plied the  Navy  with  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  garments  required  by  it  for 
giving  all  of  its  men  a first  complete 
outfit. 

In  the  three  patriotic  works  mentioned, 
the  League  has  expended  upwards  of 
$100,000. 

We  believe  that  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  say  that  through  our  efforts  authority 
was  obtained  and  money  appropriated 
for  increasing  the  personnel  : that  through 
our  efforts  the  personnel  itself  was  largely 
obtained;  and  that  then,  through  our 
efforts,  the  personnel  was  clad  and  made 


comfortable,  so  that  it  might  be  efficient. 

I have  been  asked  the  direct  question 
as  to  how  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
the  League  to-day  compare  with  the  cor- 
responding period  in  prior  years.  Other 
members  with  the  same  idea  in  mind  have 
asked  me  whether  or  not  our  new  mem- 
berships and  our  income  have  indicated 
that  the  League  has  lost  standing  or 
popularity  with  the  public. 

I know  of  but  one  way  of  answering 
these  questions  positively  and  that  is  by 
giving  the  statistics  for  the  autumn 
months  of  the  past  three  years.  These 
statistics  are  as  follows: 


Nu 

mber  of 

Amount  of  Cash 

New 

Members 

Received  from 

Date.  Received. 

New  Members. 

August,  1915... 

276 

$ 761 

August,  1916... 

825 

3,529 

August,  1917... 

3,170 

10,752 

September,  1915. 

273 

1,058 

September,  1916. 

685 

2,846 

September,  1917. 

1,621 

5,770 

October,  1915... 

257 

1,710 

October,  1916... 

830 

4,614 

October,  1917... 

3,665 

10,902 

Creditable  as  this  increase  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  work  of  the  headquar- 
ters organization  alone,  but  is  due  to 
the  united  efforts  of  every  officer  and 
member  of  the  League.  For  example, 
take  the  work  of  a single  director,  Mr. 
Benjamin  T.  Waldo,  of  New  Orleans. 
At  the  beginning  of  1915  there  were  six- 
teen Navy  League  members  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana  and  none  in  Arkansas  or 
Mississippi.  Two  years  later  Arkansas 
had  13  members,  Louisiana  293  and 
Mississippi  26.  By  November  1st  of 
this  year  the  figures  had  increased  to 
173,  632  and  83  in  the  three  states.  With 
such  a spirit  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  membership  of  the  League  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  had  five 
thousand  active  members  who  subscribed 
to  our  magazine.  Colonel  Thompson  in- 
structed us  to  get  a sufficient  number  of 
active  members  to  put  the  Navy  League 
on  a self-supporting  basis.  We  set  out 
to  accomplish  three  things:  (1)  to  es- 
tablish a magazine,  (2)  to  endeavor  to 
make  that  magazine  a good  one,  (3)  to 
get  that  magazine  a subscription  list  of 
forty  thousand.  I know  we  started  the 
magazine,  I hope  we  have  made  it  good 
— we  have  worked  hard  at  it — we  have 
a subscription  list  of  forty  thousand  and 
more.  That  much  we  have  accomplished 
in  the  past. 


A Great  Navy  is  like  life  insurance — it  offers  maximum  protection  at  minimum  cost 
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advanced  since  this  British  light  cruiser— -apparently 
at  the  Dardanelles,  yet  see  how  her  mottled  sides  and 


one  of  the  Weymouth  class was 

funnels  break  up  her  outline 


Prevention  and  Cure  of  Submarinitis 

By  C.  H.  Claudy 

A review  of  some  of  the  means  used  to  deceive  or  strafe  Fritz 


A PHILOSOPHICAL  sinner  discov- 
ered that  stolen  fruit  was  much 
. sweeter  than  that  served  at  break- 
fast. Censors  are  understood  to  believe 
that  the  public  likes  best  the  news  which 
it  mustn’t  have.  Whether  the  mysteries 
made  by  censors  create  the  public  appe- 
tite, or  the  public  has  a natural  desire  for 
stolen  fruits  of  news  which  it  mustn’t  be 
allowed  to  eat,  a greater  expert  than  the 
present  scribe  must  decide.  But  it  is 
certain  that  no  war  problem — not  even 
the  Liberty  Motor  or  what  Uncle  Sam  is 
really  doing  in  F ranee — interests  the  man 
in  the  street  more  than  the  methods  taken 
to  circumvent  or  destroy  the  undersea 
terror. 

Unfortunately  for  the  general  curios- 
ity, exact  data  cannot  be  used.  If,  for 
instance,  the  United  States  had  an  in- 
fallible submarine  detector,  which  worked 
by  wireless  and  which  resulted  in  every 
discovered  U-boat  being  promptly  sent 
to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  sheer  lunacy 
to  tell  about  it — the  German  spy,  like  the 
poor,  is  always  with  us. 

But  there  are  some  things  discussable 
in  re  the  U-boat  and  its  pollution  of  the 
sea.  And  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
too  great  public  optimism,  due  to  a re- 
cent diminution  in  U-boat  results,  it  may 
be  wise  to  talk  a little  about  prophylaxis 
of  the  ocean  and  the  methods  we  are 
employing  to  make  the  sea  sanitary. 


It  is  not  remarkable  that  so  scientific 
a war  as  this  should  bring  startling  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  methods.  Not  in 
strategy — the  underlying  principles  of 
strategy,  naval  or  military,  are  as  fixed, 
constant  and  immutable  as  those  of  me- 
chanics. But  changes  in  tactics  and 
methods  have  appeared  which,  even  a 
year  ago,  were  unimagined. 

This  is  perhaps  more  true  of  war  at 
sea  than  anywhere  else.  The  new  factor 
is  visibility.  And  it  is  some  factor! 

Of  course,  it  isn’t  new  in  the  sense  that 
we  never  thought  of  it  before.  But  it  is 
new  in  its  importance.  Remember  the 
“White  Squadron”  of  pre-Spanish  war 
days?  Who  thought  of  visibility  as  be- 
ing important  then?  “Battleship  gray” 
was  hailed  as  a regular  wonder  of  an 
idea — paint  the  ships  a dull  gray  and 
they’d  be  hard  to  see!  Take  the  red  coat 
off  an  English  soldier  and  he  wouldn’t 
get  hit  so  easily — it  took  a century  or  so 
of  killed  brave  British  lads  to  work  that 
reform,  and  several  thousand  years  to 
paint  a battleship  sky-sea  color. 

But  the  visibility  of  a gray  battleship 
is  about  two  points  less  than  a white  or 
a green  or  a pink  one — counting  on  a 
scale  of  a hundred.  On  a good  day  you 
can  see  a battleship  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  if  it’s  painted  a solid  color,  be  it 
gray  or  white. 

It  doesn’t  make  so  much  difference 
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with  battleships,  at  that.  But  when  war 
was  carried  to  merchant  ships  it  became 
a very  important  matter  indeed  whether 
she  was  visible  a mile,  two  miles,  ten 
miles  away. 

Thus  came  camouflage — and  we  ob- 
served a zebra  with  black  and  white 
stripes  melt  himself  into  a desert  at  a 
few  hundred  yards.  We  watched  a leop- 
ard step  twenty  paces  into  the  jungle  and 
become  part  of  the  trees  and  sunlight. 
Someone  saw  a chameleon  turn  his  tail 
brown  on  a leaf  and  keep  his  head  green 
on  green  moss  and  then  wondered  where 
he  was.  And  now  we  paint  our  ships  in 
stripes  and  circles  and  arches  and  wig- 
gle-waggle lines  of  blue  and  pink  and 
gray  and  green — no  Chinese  junk 
equipped  for  the  most  fantastic  ceremony 
has  anything  on  a ship  when  the  camou- 
flage artists  get  through  with  her! 

What  we  don’t  know  about  real  camou- 
flage painting  would  fill  several  books. 
Even  the  authorities  recommend  any  one 
of  several  systems.  Some  are  systems 
of  confusion,  the  wiggle-waggle  curves 
of  odd  colors  just  mentioned.  Others 
are  a gentle  shading  of  gray  designed  to 
lighten  shadows  and  darken  highlights. 
Still  others  contemplate  imitation  of  sky 
and  sea. 

But  we  do  know  that  any  of  our  sys- 
tems does  decrease  the  range  of  visibility, 
and  that  things  which  are  hard  to  see 
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British  Official  Photo 

Th  is  submarine British,  by  the  way,  not  a Hun — is  floating  high,  as  she  is  in 

‘‘light’’  condition,  yet  she  is  inconspicuous  though  close  at  hand 


are  not  seen  as  much  as  those  which  are 
easy  to  see.  Hence,  too,  we  have  folding 
masts  and  take-down  funnels — we  have 
ways  of  filling  up  the  serrated  sides  of  a 
merchant  ship  until  her  outline  against 
the  sky  five  miles  away  is  no  longer  a 
series  of  saw  teeth  sticking  up  into  the 
air  but  a mere  hump  on  the  horizon — 
and  a little  hump  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  see  in  haze  on  the  high  seas ! 

Now  camouflage  is  no  cure  for  sub- 
marinitis.  A camouflaged  ship,  once 
sighted  by  a submarine,  is  just  as  help- 
less as  if  painted  sea  green  or  black  or 
not  painted  at  all.  All  camouflage  can 
do  is  prevent  the  disease  from  being 
taken.  It  doesn’t  help  a lizard  any  to 
be  greenish  brown  or  brownish  green  if 
you  catch  him  at  it ! He’s  a dead  lizard 
unless  he  runs  away. 

So  the  camouflage  merchant  ship  has 
to  have  something  else  besides  mardi- 
gras  stripes  if  she  does  meet  the  undersea 
destroyer. 

This  something  has  been  found  by  nine 
million  inventors.  It  ranges  from  an 
artificial  water  spout  to  nineteen  side 
walls,  from  a torpedo  net  to  catch  the 
torpedo  to  shooting  the  onrushing  de- 
struction with  jets  of  water.  The  only 
trouble  with  most  of  these  nine  million 
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An  American  converted  yacht  picking 
from  a merchantman  that  has  been  un 
encounter  Fritz 


ideas  is  that  they  just  are  not  practical. 

What  is  practical?  It  is  speed  and 
guns. 

A submarine  is  a slow  going  vessel, 
even  on  the  surface  where  she  can  use 
her  gas  engines. 
Provide  our  mer- 
chant ship  with 
sufficient  speed  and 
she  is  reasonably 
safe  from  gun  fire 
and  entirely  so 
from  torpedoing, 
unless  taken  un- 
awares and  by  sur- 
prise. The  per- 
centage of  fast  mer- 
chantmen which 
have  succumbed  to 
the  subsurface 
shark  is  very  small. 

Give  a mer- 
chantman guns  and 
the  submarine  is 
not  at  all  anxious 
to  come  up  and 
give  chase.  Of 
course,  subs  do 
fight  with  guns 
and,  having  the 
advantage  of  being 
small  and  hard  to 
hit,  often  engage  in 
a running  battle. 
But  there  are  other 
reasons  than  a de- 
sire for  conflict.  If 
the  victim  ship  is 
slow,  and  can  be 


up  the  survivors 
lucky  enough  to 


kept  busy  fighting  until  night,  there  is  a 
good  chance  to  slip  forward  and  deliver 
a torpedo;  if  she  can  be  disabled  by  a 
lucky  shot,  her  finish  is  mathematical. 
Only  if  she  is  fast  enough  to  run  away, 
or  well  armed  enough  to  make  the  fight 
too  hot,  will  the  submarine  call  it  a 
day’s  work  and  quit. 

These  remedies  for  the  disease  are  not 
spectacular.  They  do  not  soothe  our 
American  pride.  But  they  are  intensely 
practical.  And  speed  and  guns  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  Uncle  Sam 
has  put  an  army  in  France  and  is  now- 
supplying  said  army  with  more  goods, 
supplies  and  ammunition  than  anyone 
who  W'ill  talk  knows. 

For  speed  and  guns  belong  to  the  con- 
voying cruiser  or  destroyer  as  well  as  to 
the  merchantman,  and  the  submarine 
fears  the  armed  craft  far  more  than  the 
innocent  lumbering  merchantman.  So 
far,  we  have  lost  little  by  Germany’s  cam- 
paign, as  far  as  government  ships  are 
concerned — and  speed  and  guns  are  the 
real  reasons  why. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  the  only  cures 
in  the  naval  materia  medica.  There  is 
the  smoke  box.  The  smoke  box  is  a de- 
vice for  producing  a cloud  of  smoke. 
When  you  see  a submarine  off  the  bow 
the  idea  is  to  drop  a smoke  box  over- 
board and  cut  and  run.  After  you’ve  run 
a while  you  drop  another  smoke  box  and 
run  away  again,  in  a different  direction. 
You  keep  this  up  until  it  gets  dark,  when 
nature’s  curtain  takes  the  place  of  the 
purely  artificial  one  you  have  been  sup- 
plying for  yourself. 
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Inasmuch  as  smoke  boxes  are  limited 
in  smoke  producing  capacity  to  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  average  mer- 
chantman carries  only  a dozen,  it  is  easi- 
ly seen  that  it  won’t  serve  for  a whole 
day.  But  it  does  serve  for  a few  hours, 
and  during  those  few  hours  a wireless 
call  may  bring  help  and  at  least,  if  it 
does  not  make  an  escape  a possibility,  it 
does  give  time  to  decide  on  the  next  move 
and  make  such  preparations  as  are  pos- 
sible if  the  inevitable  must  be  faced. 

The  papers  are  full  of  the  activities 
of  the  various  nations  in  shipbuilding, 
and  much  optimistic  encouragement  has 
been  ladled  out,  by  well  meaning  but 
totally  ignorant  newspaper  editors,  on  the 
progress  of  tonnage  increase  as  a “cure” 
for  submarinitis.  It  reminds  the  naval 
man  much  of  hearing  of  a sufferer  being 
tortured  by  Indians,  that  he  will  un- 
doubtedly survive  because  he  heals  up 
in  one  place  as  fast  as  they  skin  him 
in  another! 

Building  ships  faster  than  they  can  be 
destroyed  sounds  very  energetic  and  effi- 
cient. But  would  any  municipality  suf- 
fering with  continual  fires  decide  that 
the  way  to  beat  the  flames  was  to  build 
houses  faster  than  they  burned  up  ? Sure- 
ly someone  would  try  to  build  a non- 
burnable  house.  And  as  surely  many 
someones  have  tried  to  build  non-sink- 
able  ships. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  a ship 
which  can’t  be  sunk  as  a ship  without 
being  absolutely  disintegrated.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  build  a ship  which 
would  need  half  a dozen  torpedoes  to  de- 
stroy her,  just  as  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  build  a ship  with  a protective  armor 
or  plates  or  netting,  supported  on  booms 
and  floats,  which  no  torpedo  could  ever 
reach.  It  is  also  perfectly  possible  to  live 
in  a glass  room  pumped  full  of  sterilized 
air  and  thus  forever  escape  all  disease, 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  houses 
which  simply  cannot  bum  and  therefore 
do  away  with  all  fire  departments. 

The  trouble  is,  it  isn’t  what  is  pos- 
sible that  counts  in  war,  but  what  is 
practicable.  It  is  possible  to  build  a mil- 
lion aeroplanes  and  swamp  Germany 
from  above — it  isn’t  practicable.  It  is 
possible  to  build  a thousand  dread- 
noughts and  invade  the  Kiel  Canal  and 
get  half  of  them  blown  up,  by  which 
time  the  other  half  could  demolish  the 
German  fleet.  The  non-sinkable  ship 
isn’t  practicable,  because  ( 1 ) the  non- 
sinkable  feature  takes  up  too  much  cargo 
carrying  room,  (2)  they  cost  too  much  to 
build  to  make  them  able  to  transport 
cargoes  in  war  times  and  (3)  they  may, 
and  often  are,  so  restricted  in  speed,  with 


ordinary  engining,  as  to  make  them  easy 
marks  for  the  submarine.  To  over  engine 
them  is  again  to  run  against  an  im- 
practicable expense  and  an  impracticable 
taking  of  space  for  machinery  and  oil  or 
coal. 

Hence  the  hundred  and  one  schemes 
for  multitudinous  bulkheads,  high  bulk- 
heads, double  decks,  protecting  hulls  and 
surrounding  schemes,  while  perfectly 
possible,  are  no  more  a cure  or  even  a 
preventive  for  submarinitis,  than  is  a 
suit  of  glass  clothes  a protection  from 
diphtheria  or  small  pox. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  survey  of 
the  situation  should  strike  the  note  of 
pessimism  with  so  much  emphasis  that 
the  reader  be  discouraged  to  the  point 
where  he  throws  up  his  hands  and  ad- 
mits that  the  U-boat  is  better  than  Amer- 
ican brains.  It  isn’t.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  too  much  optimism 
about  various  means  of  combating  the 
U-boat,  and  too  much  confidence  that 
American  brains  has  already  done  the 


certain  great  industrial  concern  with 
peculiar  facilities  for  extensive  researches 
into  a certain  branch  of  science,  has  now 
a certain  number  of  a certain  variety  of 
biped  engaged  in  certain  researches 
covering  a certain  special  form  of  device 
which,  if  it  works,  will  probably  be  able 
to  detect  the  presence  of  certain  horrible 
subsurface  menaces  to  civilization  when 
they  prowl  about  the  coast  of  a certain 
continent  in  a certain  well  known  ocean. 

In  less  camouflagic  words,  a special 
group  of  physicists,  with  all  the  facilities 
money  can  provide,  are  now  working  on 
the  problem  of  submarine  detection  from 
a distance.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say 
more  or  even  to  hint  how  far  they  had 
gone.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
a detector  would  be  a grand  little  cure 
for  submarinitis.  The  English  had  the 
idea  down  pat.  They  listened  with  certain 
forms  of  microphones.  The  submarine 
made  a certain  unmistakable  kind  of 
noise  with  its  submarine  propeller.  Short- 
ly thereafter  it  probably  gave  a most  dis- 
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The  stern  of  a destroyer  in  rough  weather.  The  two  semi-submerged 
cylindrical  objects  are  depth  bombs 


trick.  If  a sane  middle  course  of  thought 
can  be  pointed  out  these  pages  will  not 
have  been  written  without  their  good 
results. 

And  no  man  may  say  for  an  instant 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  It  is 
not  permitted  to  name  names  about  some 
things  in  connection  with  the  submarine. 
But  perhaps  the  censor  won’t  mind  if  it 
be  stated  that  somewhere  in  America,  a 


mal  submarinish  sort  of  groan  and  died. 

But  some  of  them  went  back  home  and 
told  about  being  discovered  where  dis- 
covery had  no  business  to  take  place. 
Fritz  is  no  fool  in  a laboratory,  you 
know.  They  guessed  the  microphone — 
unless  a vampirish  lady  spy  got  the 
secret  from  a lovelorn  young  officer,  vide 
any  motion  picture  tank  submarine 
drama,  no  seat  over  ten  cents.  Having 
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Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

A twin  screw  pusher  biplane  of  the  type  developed  in  this  country  shortly  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
Aeroplanes  can  spot  the  elusive  submarine  and  either  bomb  it  or  signal  for  help 


guessed  it,  they  muzzled  the  submarine 
so  it  slid  through  the  water  like  a fish — 
noiselessly. 

BUT—! 

It  appears  there  are  other  means  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  slimy,  snaky 
underwater  explosive  carriers  besides  the 
noise  they  make.  And  it  appears  also 
that  many  learned  and  expert  scientific 
gentlemen  think  enough  of  these  other 
means  to  spend  much  time  and  money 
working  on  them.  While  the  Sphinx  of 
Egypt  is  a gabbling  chatterbox  about  her 
secret  compared  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  au- 
thorities about  what  laboratory  work  is 
accomplishing,  it  can  be  hoped,  anyway 
— not  even  a censor  can  keep  one  from 
hoping ! — that  something  is  going  to  come 
out  of  said  laboratories  which  will  make 
Fritzie  sit  up  and  take  notice  before  he 
dives  down  to  the  bottom  to  stay  put. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  commonplace, 
highly  practical  aeroplane  is  doing  a 
whole  lot  to  make  the  inside  of  a sub- 
marine an  extremely  unpopular  place 
with  young  gentlemen  who  like  to  look 
forward  to  good  old  age.  Fancy  calling 
a flying  machine  a commonplace!  It’s 
a pity  Langley  can’t  come  back  to  earth 
to  laugh  a little  at  those  who  laughed  him 
to  death!  However,  aeroplanes  are  com- 
monplaces in  the  war  by  now,  and  they 
have  made  sunk  submarines  somewhat 
common  in  certain  areas,  too. 

You  can  see  a submarine  from  an  aero- 
plane anywhere  from  ten  to  a hundred 
feet  down. 

If  you  can’t  see  the  sub  itself,  you 


can  see  its  wake.  It  makes  no  visible 
surface  wake  when  traveling  well  sub- 
merged, but  from  a height,  it  shows. 

Well,  if  you  can  see  a submarine  down 
underneath,  you  have  at  least  a fifty-fifty 
chance  of  making  it  unhappy  by  drop- 
ping a bomb  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Luckily  for  the  balance  of  things,  a sub- 
marine is  a tender  sort  of  fish.  It  doesn’t 
take  such  a terribly  hard  whang  at  its 
skin  to  bruise  it  all  up.  So  the  depth 
charge,  as  it  is  called — a submarine 
bomb  geared  to  go  off  at  a certain  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  water — doesn’t 
have  to  hit  the  U-boat  in  the  eye,  or  any- 
thing near  it.  If  it  explodes  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  sea  snake,  it’s  very  apt  to 
shake  her  plates  a little  apart — and  that’s 
her  immediate  finish.  Even  if  her  skin 
remains  intact,  a heavy  nearby  explosion 
may  so  cripple  her  storage  battery  as 
soon  to  force  her  to  the  surface.  And  if 
there  is  anything  more  helpless  than  a 
submarine  compelled  to  stay  on  the  sur- 
face, if  there  is  a destroyer  in  the  vicinity, 
the  submarine  captain  doesn’t  know  the 
answer.  For  the  destroyer  can  lie  calm- 
ly out  of  range  of  the  submarine’s  guns 
and  get  her  range  in  peace  and  quiet 
and  then,  with  a four-inch  shell,  send  her 
to  join  the  other  monsters  which  probably 
inhabit  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

There  usually  is  a destroyer  around 
where  there  is  an  aeroplane.  Of  course, 
over-sea  going  aeroplanes  can’t  move 
around  above  the  ocean  for  days  at  a 
time,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  subma- 


rines. But  they  can  scout  around  from 
a mother  ship  or  a war  ship,  they  can  do 
coast  patrol  work,  and  they  can  and  do 
make  close-to-coast  work  so  extremely 
unhappy  for  lonely  subs  that  the  danger 
zone  is  known  to  begin  some  distance 
from  sight  of  land. 

The  United  States  Navy  isn’t  saying 
anything  about  what  it’s  doing  with  its 
aeroplanes.  They  have  a nice  new  mil- 
lion-dollar  aeroplane  factory,  all  their 
own,  over  in  Philadelphia,  and  Congress 
also  provided  a new  aviation  station  at 
Cape  May.  Even  its  enemies  and  de- 
tractors never  accused  the  Navy  of  being 
slow!  So,  while  the  printed  page  must 
be  most  guarded  and  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, it  is  at  least  a fair  hope  that  one 
of  the  cures  the  naval  doctors  are  trying 
on  their  sick  sea  comes  from  the  air,  and 
that  even  if  the  anti-toxin  depth  charges 
are  not  wholly  effective,  they  may,  and 
undoubtedly  do,  get  rid  of  the  subsurface 
ulcer  about  every  once  in  so  often! 

Some  bright  person  is  always  writing 
to  the  papers  about  the  easy  solution  of 
every  problem  which  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  solve  it  have  hunted  long  to 
find.  So  it’s  not  surprising  to  find  “Pro 
Bono  Publico”  and  “Patriotic  Pessimist” 
alarmed  lest  Germany  send  a fleet  of 
submarines  to  invade  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton harbors,  or  come  up  the  Potomac 
and  bombard  the  helpless  Washington, 
after  shooting  down  the  Monument  and 
destroying  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Undoubtedly  Germany  would  like  to 
do  any  of  these  things.  But  undoubtedly, 
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Fritz  does  not  enjoy  tackling  a well  armed  vessel 
the  naval  gunners  are  alert  and 


too,  the  spies  we  talk  so  much  about 
have  done  us  the  good  turn  to  tell  her 
it’s  better  she  doesn’t  try  it.  It’s  rather 
difficult  to  get  into  any  big  harbor,  these 
days.  Some  fussy  little  patrol  boat  wants 
to  know  who  you  are  and  where  you  came 
from  and  where  you  are  going  and  will 
you  please  drop  anchor  right  where  you 
are  until  some  one  in  authority — twelve- 
inch  gun  authority  at  that — says  it’s  all 
right  for  you  to  go  ahead.  When  it  is 
all  right,  why  you  must  go  very  care- 
fully this  way  and  as  carefully  that,  be- 
cause the  fussy  patrol  boat  doesn’t  want 
its  elaborate  submarine  steel  net  mussed 
up.  And  you  never  could  find  your  way 
through  it  without  help. 

Those  who  live  inland  don’t  realize 
what  a great  harbor  is  like  in  war  time. 
It  only  takes  one  peep — one  sight  of  sev- 
eral battleships,  destroyers,  patrol  boats, 
aeroplanes,  to  realize  that  the  Navy 
hasn’t  gone  off  hunting  Fritz  beneath  the 
waters  of  Europe  and  left  America’s  har- 
bors defenseless.  Nothing  like  that.  And 
while  patrol  boats  and  submarine  nets, 
carefully  planted,  and  charted  mines  and 
shore  batteries  may  not  be  a real  “cure” 
for  submarinitis,  they  are  so  good  a pre- 
ventative that  Germany  has  yet  to  poke 
her  first  periscope  above  American  terri- 
torial waters. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  are  very 
fond  of  “if”  stories  about  the  submarine 
cure — “if”  the  much  expected  and  alto- 
gether wonderful  invention  is  made,  “if” 
a new  and  novel  submarine  detector  is 
found,  “if”  we  can  only  devise  a means 
for  making  a submarine  run  in  circles, 
whether  or  not  it  wants  to,  etc. 

With  such  problematical  “ifs”  a story 


of  this  kind  has  nothing  to  do.  News- 
papers carry  a story  of  Edison’s  “fog 
bomb,”  which  creates  an  artificial  fog 
“some  distance  from  the  vessel.”  If  it 
does,  it’s  probably  a mighty  good  thing. 
We  also  learn  of  a “torpedo  detector” 
which  tells  when  a torpedo  is  coming, 
whether  it  is  seen  or  not.  It  is  said  to 
be  a sound  detector,  because  no  method 
has  yet  been  found  of  muzzling  the  noise 
of  escaping  air  when  a torpedo  is  fired. 
As  the  period  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  firing  and  exploding  of  a tor- 
pedo is  less  than  a minute,  and  may  be 
but  twenty  seconds,  the  value  of  knowing 
when  it  is  coming  is  perhaps  proble- 
matical, but — 

And  here,  as  in  all  “if”  stories  of 
what  happens  next  when  the  new  inven- 
tion comes  into  play,  the  tale  must  stop. 

We  have  camouflage,  speed  and  guns, 
convoys,  smoke  screens,  aeroplanes,  patrol 
boats,  nets,  depth  charges,  unsinkable 
ships,  a building  program  greater  than 
Germany’s  attempted  shipping  death 
rate — all  factors  either  in  the  prevention 
or  the  cure  of  submarinitis.  We  have 
possibilities  in  inventions,  discoveries  and 
scientific  research  of  which  little  is 
known  and  less  said  publicly.  We  have 
put  an  army  of  some  size  in  France  and 
fed  and  supplied  it,  the  submarine  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  We  are  feed- 
ing a large  part  of  Europe  and  sending 
over  a steady  stream  of  ships  loaded  with 
all  sorts  of  supplies.  It  might,  therefore, 
seem  to  the  casual  eye  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  the  disease,  or  at  least 
in  nullifying  its  poisonous  effects. 

But  just  as  a man  can  force  himself 
to  work  though  ill,  just  as  many  a brave 


particularly  on  our  transports 
target  is  sighted 

soldier  has  fought  on  though  wounded, 
as  many  a battleship  has  kept  on  with 
her  broadsides  after  her  engine  room 
was  disabled,  so  we  have  done  and  are 
doing  what  we  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing in  spite  of  the  submarine — not  be- 
cause we  have  cured  it.  Let  no  one  rest 
satisfied  that  the  menace  is  no  longer 
a menace.  But  let  no  one  think,  either, 
that  because  Germany  has  carried 
through  a subsea  frightfulness  campaign 
without  parallel  in  history,  therefore  the 
rest  of  the  world  admits  that  the  sub- 
marine is  supreme.  Confidence  with  no 
let  up  in  effort,  a brave  facing  of  such 
disasters  as  will  occur,  with  no  fear  but 
that  all  our  means  for  prevention  and 
cure  will  prevail  in  the  end,  and  a readi- 
ness to  abide  by  the  necessary  secrecy 
which  must  envelop  the  most  effective 
anti-submarine  methods — these  are  the 
things  we,  as  a people,  must  take  into 
our  attitude  regarding  war  at  sea. 

That  the  Navy  is  very  much  “on  the 
job”  no  one  doubts.  That  our  shipbuild- 
ers and  our  inventors  and  scientists  are 
doing  their  part  is  known  to  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  problem.  I hat 
no  possible  cure  or  preventive  is  being 
overlooked  can  be  safely  left  to  those  in 
authority. 

What  we,  as  the  general  public,  must 
do  is  to  practice  patience,  have  the  opti- 
mism which  lends  encouragement  with- 
out the  inflated  confidence  which  breeds 
disaster. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  but  watch  in  the 
dark  and  strike  when  we  see  a periscope 

and  have  some  faith,  without  too  much 

pride,  in  the  final  ascendency  of  the  star 
of  American  ingenuity  and  resource. 
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Destroyers  are  notorious  for  rolling  and  their  steel  decks  are  very  slippery  when  wet,  so  life  lines  are  stretched 
fore  and  aft  for  use  in  bad  weather.  Life  on  these  craft  is  no  picnic  at  best,  even  in  a temperate  climate.  Think 

what  it  must  be  in  the  war  zone! 
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Serving  a four-inch  gun  on  one  of  our  destroyers.  The  cocoa  mat  is  spread  on  deck  to  give  the  men  a footing, 
as  the  smooth  surface  of  the  steel  gets  very  slippery  when  wet.  Notice  the  slotted  screw  thread  of  the  breech  plug 
— the  movement  of  the  lever  opens  or  closes  the  breech  of  the  gun 
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This  little  German  mine  layer  was  captured  over  a year  ago  and  exhibited  in  London.  She  was  recently  sent  to 
New  York,  in  sections,  and  set  ud  in  Central  Park.  The  spherical  object  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  one  of 

her  mines.  See  Sea  Power,  Nov.,  1916,  page  30 
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The  quarterdeck  of  a first  line  battleship  as  it  looks  when  cleared  for  action.  Hatches  are  closed,  rails  and  boat 
davits  down,  ventilator  cowls  stowed,  fire  hose  connected  and  led  out  and  the  range  finder  is  in  use 
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American  Naval  Commanders 

of  To-day 

Sketches  of  some  American  naval  officers  in  high  positions 

By  Colvin  B.  Brown 


IT  IS  A HAPPY  circumstance  of  our 
position  in  this  war  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  naval  forces 
operating  in  European  waters  came  to  us 
from  the  country  of  our  nearest  neighbor 
and  ally,  Canada.  The  parents  of  Wil- 
liam Snowden  Sims  arrived  as  settlers  at 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  about  the  time 
of  our  Civil  War  and,  while  we  were  cele- 
brating at  Philadelphia  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  Sims  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

The  tall,  thin,  active  and  aggressive 
Pennsylvania  Canadian  proved  to  have 
an  independence  of  thought  that  im- 
paired his  standing  in  scholarship,  but 
that  fortunately  developed  for  the  United 
States  Navy  a mind  exceptionally  well 
informed  and  trained  in  matters  of 


strategy  and  naval  technique.  It  is  true 
that  Sims  possessed  a quickness  of  mind 
which  made  it  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  go  through  the  difficult  course  of 
instruction,  and  he  graduated  thirty- 
third  in  a class  of  sixty-two.  Neverthe- 
less, Sims  was  not  suspected,  at  least  by 
the  majority  of  his  instructors,  of  having 
in  him  the  making  of  a great  naval  com- 
mander, which  to-day  he  is  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  by  the  majority  of  officers, 
not  only  of  the  United  States  Navy,  but 
of  the  British  Navy  as  well.  Sims  was 
rather  contemptuous  of  all  subjects  and 
studies  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  aim 
straight  at  the  mark  of  proficiency  in  the 
naval  profession.  Thus  he  was  neglect- 
ful of  his  study  of  English  literature  and 
of  several  academic  courses,  but  his 
neglect  of  these  simply  afforded  him 
greater  opportunity 
for  concentration 
upon  those  subjects 
more  directly  relat- 
ing to  the  fighting 
functions  of  a naval 
officer. 

At  the  time  of 
Sims’  graduation 
from  Annapolis  the 
old  U.S.S.  Tennes- 
see was  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  and  he 
was  assigned  to  her 
as  a junior  officer. 
Those  were  the  old 
days  when  the  ad- 
miral was  a czar. 
Junior  officers  and 
admirals  did  not 
hobnob  to  any  con- 
siderable degree 
those  days,  nor  was 
it  customary  to  seek 
opportunities  for 
disagreement  with 
the  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  admiral  on 
the  Tennessee  on  the 
occasion  in  mind 
was  a bit  of  a terror 
to  the  young  men; 
also  he  was  strong 
on  hunting  up  any 


vacant  storage  space  and  utilizing  it. 
Among  other  things  he  pounced  upon  a 
bath  tub  that  was  shared  among  thirty 
midshipmen.  There  were  some  potatoes 
that  needed  storage,  and  the  admiral  or- 
dered the  bath  tub  used  for  the  purpose. 

Great  was  the  consternation  among  the 
junior  officers,  and  a meeting  was  held  to 
talk  over  the  matter.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  admiral  and 
present  the  case  diplomatically.  Sims 
was  made  chairman. 

Just  what  he  said  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  been  anything  but  dip- 
lomatic. One  of  those  present  reports 
that  Sims  began  with  the  statement  that 
he  and  his  fellow  officers  considered  the 
bath  tub  as  important  as  the  potatoes, 
and  that  some  other  storage  place  should 
be  found. 

The  admiral  began  a dissertation 
about  the  bathless  ships  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  when  he  was  a midshipman, 
when,  much  to  the  consternation  of  his 
fellow  committeemen,  Sims  interrupted 
with  the  remark:  “I  have  no  means  of 

knowing  what  you  were  when  you  were  a 
midshipman,  but  I am  a gentleman  and 
accustomed  to  bathe.” 

The  admiral  seemed  stunned  for  a 
moment,  and  then  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, which  was  going  some  for  an 
admiral  in  those  days! 

Sims  had  no  patience  with  useless  tra- 
ditions. His  disposition  to  upset  them 
was  constantly  in  evidence.  Getting  the 
thing  done  was  of  chief  importance. 
Methods  laid  out  by  rule  of  thumb  sel- 
dom bothered  him  if  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  rapid  and  effective  work.  Once, 
as  officer  of  the  forecastle,  he  was  super- 
intending the  hoisting  of  barrels  of  oil 
from  a lighter  to  the  hold  of  the  Ten- 
nessee by  means  of  a tackle  attached  to 
a yard. 

The  officer  of  the  deck  noted  that  no 
buoys  were  attached  to  the  barrels  and 
insisted  that  this  should  be  done  in  order 
to  save  them  from  sinking  if  they  slipped 
from  the  tackle  into  the  river. 

Sims  insisted  that  oil  would  not  sink, 
and  to  prove  his  case  got  a glass  of  water 
and  poured  some  oil  on  it.  The  officer 
of  the  deck  was  not  convinced,  stating 
that  he  knew  free  oil  would  float  on 
water,  but  that  a barrel  of  it  would  sink 
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like  lead.  He  gave  Sims  a very  positive 
order  to  attach  buoys  to  the  barrels, 
although  Sims  pleaded  that  this  would 
make  him  ridiculous. 

When  the  officer  of  the  deck  turned 
away,  Sims  obtained  a spool  of  thread 
and  some  toothpicks,  and  to  each  barrel 
attached  a few  inches  of  thread  with  a 
toothpick  tied  to  the  other  end. 

When  the  officer  of  the  deck  found 
what  had  been  done,  he  gave  consider- 
able vent  to  his  feelings  and  then  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  captain.  The 
captain  saw  the  humor  of  the  situation, 
and  Sims  escaped  with  a reprimand. 

Notwithstanding  his  tendency  to  over- 
ride conventions  and  upset  traditions 
that  he  considered  useless,  Sims  became 
a man  marked  for  promotion.  His  abili- 
ties stood  forth  too  prominently  to  go  un- 
noticed; still,  in  those  days,  promotion 
was  slow  and  by  seniority  alone. 

For  thirteen  years  Sims  went  on  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a junior  officer, 
and  then,  about  1895,  he  went  to  Europe 
as  Naval  Attache.  He  was  so  occupied 
when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
Harbor  and  it  became  evident  that  we 
would  go  to  war  with  Spain. 

In  this  crisis  Sims  proved  to  be  a 
veritable  mine  of  information  concerning 
the  location  of  ships,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. In  the  two  months  ensuing  between 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  and  the 
declaration  of  war,  he  was  loaded  with 
vast  responsibilities,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  which  he  worked  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  almost  unbelievable.  He  bought 
ships,  loaded  them  with  guns  and  ammu- 
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nition  and  sent  them 
to  the  United  States  in 
a steady  stream.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  is  said 
to  be  due  die  credit  of 
so  preparing  our  fleet 
that  it  was  ready  to 
move  against  the  enemy 
the  instant  war  was  de- 
clared. His  untiring 
devotion  to  this  work, 
however,  kept  him  from 
making  any  record 
afloat  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

His  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  target  prac- 
tice is  too  well  known 
to  bear  repetition;  suf- 
fice to  say  that  his 
aggressive  iconoclasm 
would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  resulted  in 
court  martial  had  any 
one  but  Theodore 
Roosevelt  been  Presi- 
dent. Instead  of  being 
punished  for  his  criti- 
cism, he  was  placed  in 
a position  where  he 
was  enabled  to  bring 
the  marksmanship  of 
the  Navy  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
something  that  it  was  very  far  from  being 
before  Sims  took  hold. 

As  a reward  for  the  splendid  work  he 
had  done  with  the  men  behind  the  guns, 
Sims  was  given  command  of  the  battle- 
ship Minnesota,  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand for  one  of  his  age  and  rank. 

Then  came  his  speech  in  London  in 
which  he  predicted  the  present  war  and 
foretold  how  we  were  to  be  drawn  into 
it,  for  which  discretion  he  received  a 
reprimand. 

This  is  the  mischievous,  fun  making, 
dare-devil  competent  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  our  fleet  of  destroyers  in  Eu- 
ropean waters.  Captain  Eberle,  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
organized  the  fleet,  and  when  Sims  took 
it  over  he  did  not,  as  some  might  have 
done,  find  fault  with  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.  He  approved  what  had 
been  done  as  excellent  and  went  to  work 
completing  and  perfecting  the  plans  of 
Eberle,  until  to-day  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
no  similar  group  of  destroyers  in  the 
world  has  a higher  personnel  or  are  able 
to  give  a better  account  of  themselves. 

Vice  Admiral  Albert  Weston  Grant  has 
been  referred  to  as  a man  who  possesses 
the  qualities  of  those  who  have  been 
leaders  in  great  industrial  enterprises. 


His  qualities  of  leadership  developed 
early  in  his  career  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  from  Wiscon- 
sin although  born  in  the  piney  woods  of 
Maine.  Shortly  after  arriving  at  An- 
napolis, Grant  began  taking  an  active 
part  in  athletics,  rapidly  obtaining  the 
position  of  leader. 

Among  those  who  graduated  with  him 
in  1877  were  Admirals  Fullam,  Fech- 
teler,  Gleaves,  Dunn,  Benson  and  Oliver, 
Commodore  Nelson  and  Captain  Rush. 
In  all  there  were  forty-five  members  in 
the  class,  Grant  standing  number  twenty- 
six. 

When  Grant  later  went  back  to  the 
Naval  Academy  as  an  instructor,  the 
reputation  he  had  made  accompanied 
him,  and  he  became  the  natural  leader 
of  athletics. 

In  those  days  the  Naval  Militia  had 
some  good  oarsmen,  and  while  they  beat 
a picked  crew  of  the  bluejackets,  they 
never  could  beat  the  Naval  Academy  crew 
trained  by  Grant. 

The  blunt,  straightforward  way  in 
which  Grant  presents  matters  was  exem- 
plified one  time  when  he  was  called  as 
a witness  in  a court  proceeding  in  which 
a certain  admiral  was  on  trial.  The  testi- 
mony given  was  not  favorable  to  the  ad- 
miral, who  cross-examined  Grant,  asking 
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whether  he  had  formed  his  opinion  on 
the  spot  or  from  hearsay.  The  answer 
was  that  he  had  formed  it  on  the  spot. 
This  being  questioned,  Grant  produced 
his  diary  written  on  the  day  of  the  occur- 
rence and  read  aloud:  “To-day  we  tried 

out  our  admiral’s  metal  and  found  it  full 
of  blow  holes.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  development 
of  the  submarine,  it  was  considered  chief- 
ly useful  for  coast  defense  and  was  looked 
upon  as  providing  soft  berths  for  those 
who  liked  to  be  tied  up  to  docks  and  en- 
gage in  social  activities  in  harbors  along 
the  seaboard.  This,  in  time,  became  al- 
most a scandal;  but  before  it  quite 
reached  that  stage  Grant  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  submarine  fleet. 

A marked  change  immediately  took 
place  and  the  Navy  and  country  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
marine was  a seagoing  vessel  and  a real 
adjunct  to  the  fighting  fleet.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  developed  tactics  that  en- 
abled the  submarine  to  take  part  in  real 
fleet  actions.  He  is  now  in  command  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  fleet,  and  his 
knowledge  of  submarines  peculiarly  fits 
him  for  the  character  of  service  de- 
manded at  this  time.  Also,  he  served 
one  tour  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  battle- 


ship fleet  and  it  is  the 
opinion  among  officers 
that  none  of  the  men  of 
great  ability  who  have 
occupied  that  position 
exercised  quite  the  in- 
fluence on  the  job  that 
Grant  did. 

Enters  Rear  Admiral 
Hugh  Rodman  who,  by 
real  merit,  has  overcome 
the  handicap  of  having 
graduated  as  number 
sixty-one  in  a class  of 
sixty-two,  thereby  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  no 
highbrow.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  he  failed  in  his 
studies  on  one  occasion 
and  was  turned  back. 

Naturally,  it  was  to 
have  been  expected  that 
he  would  have  gone  back 
but  he  didn’t.  He  just 
persistently  forgot  to  at- 
tend assignments  to  the 
new  class  and  just  as 
persistently  attended 
recitations  in  his  old 
class  where  he  did  not 
belong.  He  was  re- 
ported a dozen  times  for 
going  to  the  wrong  sec- 
tion and  as  many  times 
for  not  going  to  the  right  section,  but  he 
just  good  naturedly  refused  to  get 
straight. 

It  happened  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy,  Rear  Admiral  Balch, 
was  not  only  a kindly  man  but  one  who 
knew  Rodman  personally  and  believed 
in  him.  He  sent  for  the  young  man  and 
had  a talk  with  him  which  resulted  in 
Rodman’s  being  given  an  examination 
in  the  subjects  in  which  he  had  failed 
and  his  passing. 

When  Captain  Mahan  commanded  the 
W achusett  he  picked  Rodman  as  his  aide 
and  confidential  secretary,  and  it  was 
Rodman  who  turned  into  smooth  flowing 
English  the  first  installments  of  Mahan’s 
great  book  on  Sea  Power. 

After  leaving  Mahan  he  became  con- 
fidential aide  to  Captain  George  H. 
Perkins,  one  of  the  really  great  men  of 
the  Navy,  after  whom  the  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  Perkins  was  named. 

Now  Rodman  had  evolved  the  theory 
that  Pope  was  right  in  declaring  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  He 
had  not  had  much  success  with  books,  but 
he  found  men  and  their  ways  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive.  He  had 
watched  and  studied  Admiral  Mahan  and 
others  with  whom  he  had  been  serving 
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and  evolved  the  theory  that  if  one  would 
copy  the  good  qualities  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  and  avoid  the 
bad,  he  would  get  on  fairly  well.  As  to 
Captain  Perkins,  he  was  a man  that 
could  be  copied  almost  in  toto.  There 
was  just  one  failing  and  that  was  he  did 
not  mix  well  with  his  fellows.  Rodman 
determined  he  would  copy  after  Per- 
kins in  all  but  that,  and  that  he  would 
made  it  a rule,  when  he  obtained  a com- 
mand, to  fraternize  with  his  staff  and 
have  all  his  officers  to  dinner  with  him 
at  least  once  a month.  He  not  only 
thought  about  it,  but  he  talked  about  it. 

How  well  Rodman  kept  his  resolution 
is  indicated  in  an  incident  that  happened 
when  he  was  in  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
New  York. 

One  day  he  received  a call  from  a 
young  ensign  who  sent  in  his  card.  Rod- 
man  read  the  name,  and  while  it  seemed 
familiar  he  could  not  remember  where 
he  had  met  the  young  man.  Neverthe- 
less, he  asked  to  have  him  shown  in  and 
the  two  chatted  pleasantly  for  a while. 
Rodman  recognized  his  caller  as  some 
one  whom  he  had  met  somewhere  be- 
fore. At  the  end  of  the  visit  he  shook 
hands  cordially,  said  that  he  had  en- 
joyed the  call  and  urged  the  young  man 
to  call  again  whenever  the  two  happened 
to  be  in  port  together,  to  which  the  caller 
replied,  “Why,  Captain,  I have  been 
aboard  this  ship  with  you  for  seven 
months!” 

Rodman  had  the  young  ensign  sit 
down,  repeated  to  him  the  story  of  his 
great  resolve  and  after  that  he  had  all  the 
junior  officers  to  dinner  with  him  so  fre- 
quently that  he  seemed  to  be  making  up 
for  lost  time. 

In  the  past  it  has  been,  and  to  some 
extent  still  is,  the  practice  to  train  one 
set  of  officers  in  the  battleship  fleet  and 
another  set  for  other  duties,  and  it  was 
quite  unusual  for  a subordinate  officer, 
not  trained  in  the  battleship  fleet,  to 
blossom  forth  suddenly  as  commander  of 
a big  ship.  This  is  just  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Rodman,  however.  It  was 
Admiral  Osterhaus  who  picked  him,  and 
it  was  because  he  knew  him  on  the  West 
Coast  where  he  had  been  handling  tugs, 
small  boats  and  cruisers;  and  Osterhaus, 
who  is  said  to  have  excellent  judgment 
in  selecting  men,  picked  Rodman  to  com- 
mand his  flagship,  the  Connecticut. 

This  rather  unusual  proceeding  natu- 
rally aroused  considerable  comment. 
Gossip  had  it  that  a man  who  had  never 
handled  a big  ship  and  who  had  gradu- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  his  class  would  be 
apt  to  give  a poor  account  of  himself. 

One  dav,  soon  after  Rodman  had  taken 
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command,  the  squadron  steamed  into  line 
and  a signal  was  given  to  one  of  the  ships 
to  consider  herself  disabled,  followed  by 
a signal  to  the  North  Dakota  to  pick  her 
up.  The  North  Dakota  swung  out  of 
line,  lowered  her  boats,  ran  lines  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  had  the  supposedly 
disabled  ship  in  complete  tow.  The  ad- 
miral signalled,  “Well  done,  North 
Dakota,  your  time  is  excellent." 

Then  another  ship  was  ordered  to  be 
disabled  and  this  time  the  Connecticut 
was  ordered  to  pick  her  up.  Interest  in 
the  maneuvers  immediately  became  in- 
tense. Here  was  a real  test  and  every 
eye  not  otherwise  occupied  was  trained  on 
the  Connecticut. 

Rodman  dropped  out  of  the  line,  and 
instead  of  lowering  any  boats,  he  steamed 
alongside  the  cripple,  leaned  over  the 
rail,  chatted  pleasantly  with  “Nobby’’ 
Wilson,  her  commander,  passed  a line 
which  was  made  fast,  and  in  just  seven- 
teen minutes  from  receiving  the  order 
steamed  ahead  with  the  disabled  vessel  in 
tow.  Those  who  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance say  no  ship  could  have  been  better 
handled. 

It  is  the  practice  of  a flagship  to  make 
signals  to  the  various  ships  as  to  what 
they  are  to  do,  the  admiral  making  these 
signals  from  the  after  mast.  On  his  own 
flagship,  the  signal  officers  forward  read 
the  signals,  report  them  to  the  captain 
and  from  the  forward  mast  the  answers 
are  made.  The  ship  is  operated  on  the 
signals  just  exactly  as  if  the  admiral  were 
on  some  other  vessel.  It  so  happened 
that  one  day  a signal  was  mis-read  by 
Rodman’s  signal  officers,  and  when  the 
evolution  was  performed,  Rodman’s  ship 
did  the  wrong  thing.  Admiral  Osterhaus 
sent  his  aide,  a young  ensign,  up  to  in- 
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quire  of  Rodman  why  he 
had  performed  the  wrong 
evolution.  The  young  of- 
ficer was  much  incensed 
over  the  breaking  up  of  the 
program  they  had  in  mind, 
and  with  red  face,  distended 
cheeks  and  truculent  man- 
ner indignantly  declared 
that  Admiral  Osterhaus  de- 
sired to  know  what  Captain 
Rodman  meant  by  disobey- 
ing the  order. 

Rodman  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  said,  “Gosh!  if  the 
old  man  is  as  mad  as  you 
are,  I had  better  jump  over- 
b o a r d.”  The  indignant 
aide  returned  and  repeated 
the  answer  just  as  it  was 
given  and  the  admiral  out- 
did Rodman  in  hilarity. 

Rodman  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  short  on  theory 
but  mighty  long  on  prac- 
tice. His  cruise  on  the 
Connecticut  established  him 
as  one  of  the  big  men  of  the 
service.  He  not  only  han- 
dled his  ship  superbly,  but 
he  has  brought  to  a high 
state  of  efficiency  the  five 
vessels  he  has  since  had  in 
his  division.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  no  officer  who  has  served  with 
him  but  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  his  command.  Likewise,  he 
is  popular,  and  not  only  that  but  the  men 
who  know  him  have  a positive  affection 
for  him. 

One  of  the  classmates  of  Admirals 
Sims  and  Rodman  was  Albert  Parker 
Niblack,  born  and  raised  in  Indiana  and 
appointed  from  that  state.  He  gradu- 
ated about  as  near  to  the  top  of  the  class 
as  Rodman  did  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of 
what  was  considered  a brilliant  class. 
Starting  his  career  with  the  reputation  of 
being  a scholar,  the  reputation  has  not 
only  stuck  to  him  but  he  has  added  to  it. 
He  is  an  able  speaker,  a sound  theorist 
and  correct  thinker.  His  is  the  material 
from  which  general  staffs  are  made. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  value  of  strategic  points  and 
may  be  the  first  man  to  develop  in  the 
Navy  some  comprehension  of  the  great 
importance  of  outlying  possessions  and 
coaling  stations.  The  War  College  looks 
upon  him  as  an  authority  on  matters  of 
the  kind.  It  was  he  who  did  the  practi- 
cal work  in  building  the  important  naval 
station  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  thought 


Niblack  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
active  service.  His  health  was  rather 
bad  and  the  Selection  Board  was  in  doubt 
about  giving  him  active  command.  As 
soon  as  the  news  leaked  out,  Niblack 
came  to  Washington  for  duty  with  the 
General  Board  and  soon  demonstrated 
that  a man  who  could  work  as  long  and 
hard  as  he  did  without  breaking  under 
the  strain  was  fit  for  any  service.  As  a 
result,  he  was  given  command  of  a divi- 
sion in  the  battleship  force. 

After  Charles  Augustus  Doyen,  of  New 
Hampshire,  entered  the  Naval  Academy 
in  the  late  seventies,  in  company  with 
United  States  Senator  John  W.  Weeks, 
his  close  friend  from  the  same  state,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  he  could  choose 
any  branch  of  the  service  he  wished. 
From  the  very  beginning,  however,  he 
had  the  instincts  of  a soldier,  and  so  he 
elected  to  go  into  the  Marine  Corps. 

Small,  wiry,  direct,  and  quick  as  a 
flash,  ready  at  all  times  to  engage  in  box- 
ing matches  or  other  sports,  he  became 
very  popular  with  his  classmates,  who 
gave  him  the  suggestive  nickname  of 
“Biffer”  Doyen. 

He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1883,  and 
for  a time  performed  the  usual  routine 
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Brigadier  General  Charles  Augustus  Doyen,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
who  commanded  the  Marines  in  the  first  contingent  of 
United  States  troops  to  go  to  France 


duties  of  his  rank.  He  has  had  his 
share  of  sea  duty,  having  served  on  the 
old  Galena,  Tennessee  and  Adams  and, 


on  reaching  the 
grade  of  major  in 
1 9 0 0,  commanded 
the  marine  guard  on 
the  U.S.S.  New 
York,  at  the  same 
time  being  fleet  ma- 
rine officer  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet. 
In  1904  he  com- 
manded a regiment 
of  marines  in  the 
Philippines,  staying 
there  for  over  two 
years,  most  of  which 
might  be  called  very 
active  service.  I n 
1913,  having  been 
in  the  meantime 
promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he 
was  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  first  bri- 
gade of  marines  in 
the  Philippines,  and 
a year  later  he  saw 
very  active  service 
in  Cuban  and  Santo 
Domingan  waters. 

Doyen’s  popular- 
ity and  good  fellow- 
ship, as  is  often  the 
case,  aroused  the  an- 
tagonism of  certain 
of  our  citizens, 
chiefly  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, who  held  that  he  was  too  fond 
of  drinking  toasts  in  other  than  water. 
When,  about  a year  ago,  a law  was 


passed  authorizing  the  Marine  Corps  to 
have  four  new  brigadier  generals,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Corps,  who  knew 
Doyen’s  ability  and  soldierly  qualities, 
recommended  him  for  one  of  the  vacan- 
cies. It  was  then  that  the  organized 
believers  in  fresh  water  as  the  one  and 
only  beverage  began  successfully  to  de- 
feat his  appointment,  with  the  result 
that  Doyen  remained  a colonel  while 
men  many  years  his  junior  were  pro- 
moted over  him. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  men  were 
required  for  the  trenches — men  of  ex- 
perience and  cool  judgment,  who  knew 
how  and  when  to  strike  effectively — all 
opposition  was  swept  aside  and  Doyen 
was  chosen  to  command  the  first  regi- 
ment of  marines  in  the  first  contingent 
of  the  United  States  troops  to  be  sent  to 
France,  the  most  signal  honor  that  can 
be  conferred  by  the  Marine  Corps.  His 
selection  for  this  duty  demonstrates  the 
high  regard  in  which  his  military  abili- 
ties are  held  by  those  who  know,  and 
since  his  arrival  “over  there”  he  has  been 
further  honored  by  being  promoted  to 
brigadier  general,  ranking  from  March 
26,  1917.  By  reason  of  this  promotion 
he  will  have  charge  of  a brigade  of 
marines  for  duty  with  the  army  and  we 
may  confidently  expect  to  hear  that  the 
marines  under  his  command  are  main- 
taining the  high  standards  of  the  corps. 
Their  motto,  Semper  Fidelis,  is  no  idle 
boast,  for  they  have  a long  and  honor- 
able record  of  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  were  the  first  to  plant  the 
United  States  flag  on  foreign  soil. 


The  Work  of  Navy  League 


AT  A MEETING  of  the  Executive 
J-\  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
T A-  held  in  Washington  recently  three 
directors  charged  that  the  national  head- 
quarters office  was  being  wastefully  and 
inefficiently  administered.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  League  thereupon  appointed 
the  three  directors  a committee  to  employ 
expert  accountants  to  audit  the  books — 
though  a thorough  audit  had  been  made 
last  spring — and  also  to  engage  efficiency 
experts  to  report  on  the  management  of 
the  headquarters  office. 

The  audit  showed  that  the  books  were 
in  order.  As  for  the  other  charges,  we 


quote  from  the  report  rendered  by  the 
efficiency  experts: 

“Those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  League  for  some  time  seem  to  be  most 
earnest  and  faithful  workers.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  organization  has 
grown,  in  less  than  a year,  eight 
times  as  much  as  it  had  grown 
in  the  entire  previous  13  years  of 
its  existence.  Any  business  house  ex- 
periencing such  a growth  with  the  pres- 
ent abnormal  labor  conditions,  could  well 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  record  which 
has  been  made  by  the  League.  There  is 
unusually  satisfactory  teamwork  in  each 


Headquarters 

department.  . . . Their  loyalty  to 

Colonel  Thompson  and  the  League  shows 
an  exceptional  devotion  of  spirit  to  a 
noble  man  and  a most  worthy  cause.  His 
indefatigable  efforts  for  the  League  have 
been  a constant  inspiration  to  them  all.” 
Upon  hearing  the  report  read  one  of 
the  same  directors  who  had  made  the 
charges  stated  that  the  League  head- 
quarters organization  had  expanded  to  its 
present  size  with  less  confusion,  friction 
and  lost  motion  than  was  experienced  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  sim- 
ilarly great  and  rapid  expansion  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


Take  the  policeman  off  the  beat  and  you  invite  the  robber  and  slayer  to  get  busy. 
Take  the  Navy  off  the  seas  and  you  invite  attack  and  invasion. 


The  Watchers  of  the  English  Coast 


Keen 


IN  TIME  OF  WAR  the  geographical 
position  of  England,  open  as  her 
coast  line  is  to  the  invasion  of 
any  enemy,  makes  of  tire  sea  an  element 
of  ceaseless  and  absorbing  interest.  In 
the  present  war,  with  Germany  in  occu- 
pation of  the  coast  of  Flanders  and  hav- 
ing established  a submarine  base  at  Zee- 
brugge,  that  interest  is  doubly  increased. 
For,  with  the  advent  of  the  submarine 
and  the  almost  unlimited  scope  which 
has  been  added  to  the  radius  of  its  power 
of  operation,  no  less  than  with  the  per- 
fecting of  the  aircraft  service,  there  are 
a thousand  and  one  approaches  by  air 
and  sea  which  must  be  watched,  a thou- 
sand and  one  added  dangers  in  time  of 
war  to  which  an  island  nation  is  sub- 
jected. 

Close  to  the  Enemy’s  Bases 

That  these  approaches  are  more  open, 
these  dangers  more  likely  on  the  English 
coast  line  than  on  that  of  any  other  of 
the  allied  nations  is  obvious.  From  the 
coast  of  Flanders  to  the  southeast  coast 
of  England  it  is  a matter  of  only  68 
miles.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Kiel 
Canal  to  the  East  Coast  it  is  no  more 
than  320  miles.  With  submarines, 
therefore,  capable  of  operation  over  not 
less  than  4,000  miles  and  in  some  cases, 
as  with  the  larger  boats  which  Germany 
has  been  building,  considerably  more 
than  that,  with  Germany’s  latest  Gotha 
aeroplanes  equipped  to  ride  the  air  for 
many  hours  without  alighting,  it  is  easily 
apparent  that  the  sea  is  no  longer  that 
belt  of  safety  which  for  so  many  years 
has  been  bound  about  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. 

With  all  the  might  of  her  two-power 
navy  with  which  for  these  last  three  years 
and  more  she  has  kept  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is 
no  longer  possible  in  that  dividing 
breadth  of  water  to  feel  the  immunity  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  ambitions  of  a 
marauding  enemy.  The  aeroplane  and 
the  submarine  have  altered  all  those  con- 
ditions of  war  which  have  lasted  with  but 
few  alterations  since  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  armies.  Speed  and  strength,  no 
doubt,  were  added  to  the  ships  of  war. 
But  the  speed  and  the  strength  which  had 
been  gathered  by  one  nation  was  as 
swiftly  gathered  by  another.  The 


eyed  lookouts  ring  the  coast  and 
the  passing  shipping 

By  E.  Temple  Thurston 

armed  galleys  of  the  Romans,  though 
they  may  have  been  propelled  by  the 
power  of  men,  were  but  little  different  in 
the  principles  of  attack  from  those  iron 
greyhounds  of  the  sea  which  travel  at 
their  thirty  and  their  forty  knots. 
Strength  and  speed,  these  had  been  ad- 
ded, but  that  was  all.  The  conditions  of 
the  struggle  between  nations  has  re- 
mained the  same.  But  now  all  those 
conditions  which  have  maintained  for  so 
many  years  have  been  revolutionized  by 
both  submarine  and  hydroplane. 

What  of  the  Future? 

What  it  will  be  in  the  future,  if  war  is 
to  continue  as  the  only  solution  of  in- 
ternational disagreement,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  most  lurid  imagination 
to  predict.  What  even  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent is  only  controlled  by  the  actual  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  war  which  have  not 
allowed  of  time  for  these  modem  inven- 
tions to  be  exploited  to  the  full  and  al- 
most diabolical  power  which  they  pos- 
sess. During  all  those  years  of  prepara- 
tion while  Germany  was  building  the 
Kiel  Canal  and  making  her  house  ready 
for  war,  had  she  realized  the  unlimited 
potentialities  of  the  submarine  the  ship- 
ping of  the  world  would  by  now  have 
been  locked  in  its  own  harbors.  The 
ports  of  the  world  would  have  been 
turned  into  prisons  and  the  military 
spirit  of  Prussianism  with  little  doubt 
would  have  been  ruling  the  earth.  There 
would  not  have  been  one  nation  but  would 
have  been  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of 
Prussian  ideals.  Germany  would  in- 
deed have  been  over  all. 

It  is  open  to  the  fatalist  to  say  that 
because  these  things  are  not,  they  were 
never  meant  to  be.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  moment  that  they  cannot  be,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Central  Empires, 
engaged  as  they  are  in  conflict  with  the 
greater  world,  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  defence  of  their  borders,  their 
conflict  against  that  fence  of  steel  which 
has  been  ringed  about  them,  and  their 
struggle  to  preserve  that  territory  of 
which  they  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, to  concentrate  upon  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  that  menace  to  national  freedom 
which  the  submarine  has  proved  itself  to 
be. 

As  it  is,  the  danger  is  vital  and  im- 
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mediate  enough.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
danger  to  which  the  coast  of  England  has 
proved  itself  to  be  no  longer  immune. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  func- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane 
have  developed  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
wildest  imagination.  Now  it  has  become 
the  eyes  of  an  army,  but  not  only  that, 
it  has  shown  such  possibilities  of  inva- 
sion as  at  present,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  minds  of  men,  cannot  be  complete- 
ly encountered  or  defied.  With  the  ex- 
periment of  the  latest  aeroplane  raids 
upon  London  there  can  be  no  moment  of 
doubt  that  if  Germany  could  at  the 
present  moment  afford  to  send  over 
squadrons  of  aeroplanes  amounting  in  all 
to  some  thousands  of  machines,  each  car- 
rying their  maximum  weight  of  high 
explosive  bombs,  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  so,  and  again  it  is  open  to  the 
fatalist  to  say  that  because  these  things 
are  not,  they  were  never  meant  to  be. 
But  the  factor  which  controls  the  possi- 
bilities of  these  events  at  the  present 
moment  is  not  Fate.  It  is  Circumstance. 
The  aeroplanes,  which  are  the  eyes  of  the 
army,  cannot  be  spared  in  such  numbers. 

Nevertheless,  as  with  the  submarines, 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  to  bridge  that 
stretch  of  water  which  until  the  present 
war  has  been  regarded  in  England  as  the 
unassailable  bulwark  of  the  sea.  Out  of 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  waves  a sub- 
marine can  rise  and  fling  her  missiles  of 
death  upon  an  undefended  town.  Out  of 
the  blackness  of  the  night  those  hawks 
of  the  air  can  swoop  down  upon  their 
mission  of  destruction.  And  it  is 
against  such  dangers  and  in  the  face  of 
such  approaches  as  these  that  the  watch- 
men of  the  coast  of  England  now  have  to 
guard. 

A Crowded  Thoroughfare 
The  North  Sea  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel are  much  like,  to  those  who  know 
them,  the  Regent  Street  and  the  Bond 
Street  of  London;  or,  in  any  big  city,  to 
that  crowded  shopping  thoroughfare 
where  often  it  so  seems  to  happen  the 
roads  are  scarcely  wide  enough  for  the 
flooded  streams  of  traffic  that  are  forever 
passing  up  and  down. 

Just  recently,  having  been  privileged 
to  visit  the  coastguard  stations  down  the 
East  Coast  of  England,  this  was  the  im- 
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pression  it  made  upon  me.  It  produced 
the  sensation  of  standing  at  the  window 
of  some  upper  story  in  one  of  those 
shopping  centres  and  watching  the  peo- 
ple passing  by  in  the  street  down  below. 
And  in  addition  to  this  impression,  with 
the  chief  officer  at  my  side  it  was  like 
being  in  company  with  a detective  who 
could  tell  me  the  life  and  secret  history 
of  all  those  people,  utter  strangers  to  me, 
going  about  their  business,  on  foot  up 
and  down  the  pavements,  in  motors  and 
carriages  as  they  flashed  by  in  the  traf- 
fic of  the  street. 

That  pastime  of  watching  the  crowds 
of  strange  people  who  go  to  make  a world 
is  an  absorbing  occupation.  It  is  no  less 
absorbing  than  watching  those  strange 
ships  which  go  to  make  the  traffic  of  the 
sea.  With  a sure  knowledge  of  all  who 
pass  by,  the  detective  will  point  out  to 
you  this  lady  in  fine  feathers,  whose 
reputation  perhaps  is  no  better  than  it 
ought  to  be  and  whose  history  would 
bear  but  little  looking  into,  so  close  does 
she  sail  to  the  relentless  winds  of  the 
law. 

A Maritime  Demimondaine 

There  is  a ship  which  will  answer  in 
every  way  to  the  description  of  such  as 
she.  The  chief  officer  in  the  signal  sta- 
tion knows  her  well.  And  during  these 
times  of  war,  when  suspicion  blows, 
whispering  in  every  breeze,  a ready  eye 
is  kept  upon  all  she  does.  In  that  lan- 
guage of  the  sea  which  you  can  hear  from 
every  masthead,  she  speaks  her  English 
with  consummate  ease,  but  there  is  a sus- 
picious note  to  be  detected  in  her  accent. 
For,  as  with  people  in  the  street,  so  with 
a ship  at  sea — there  is  more  in  her  speech 
than  in  the  actual  words  she  says.  Her 
name  is  written  in  the  coastguard’s  log. 
Before  she  has  vanished  out  of  sight 
down  those  straits  of  the  sea  the  word 
had  been  passed  on.  At  every  point  of 
a signal  station  her  movements  are  being 
watched.  She  cannot  turn  and  beckon 
over  her  shoulder,  she  cannot  acknowl- 
edge acquaintance  with  this  ship  or  with 
that,  but  what  her  actions  are  reported 
and  set  in  record  on  the  coastguard’s 
book.  They  are  all  ready  for  her  at  that 
station  on  the  road  where  she  must  turn 
out  the  contents  of  her  pockets  and  give 
definite  account  of  herself. 

And  she  is  but  one  of  the  countless 
many  who  pass  before  your  eyes  down  in 
the  street  below.  The  detective  at  your 
elbow  knows  them  all.  From  the  tramp, 
seeking  for  just  so  much  work  as  will 
keep  him  in  the  sustenance  of  life,  to  the 
highest  aristocrat,  whose  voyages  in  the 
money-making  world  have  all  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a pleasure  trip;  from  the 
guide  who  conducts  foreigners  through 
this  intimate  maze  of  streets  to  the  high 
official  personage  before  whose  progress 
all  traffic  in  the  streets  is  set  aside,  he 
knows  them  every  one.  An  hour  spent 
with  him  in  that  upper  window  overlook- 
ing the  busy  thoroughfare  speeds  by  in 
no  time  with  all  the  interest  of  what  he 
has  to  tell. 

I found  the  interest  to  be  very  similar 
to  this  in  those  war  signal  stations  down 
the  east  coast  with  a chief  officer  turning 
that  far-seeing  eye  of  his  telescope  to- 
wards every  ship  that  rode  up  into  sight 
above  the  line  of  the  horizon.  For  the 
characteristics  of  those  ships  are  as  much 
the  same  as  the  characteristics  of  people. 
Their  histories  and  their  purposes  are  so 
very  alike.  From  the  tramp  with  its 
casual  cargo — padding  the  hoof,  as  one 
might  say,  over  the  misty  highways  of 
the  sea — to  the  aristocratic  liner  conceal- 
ing behind  the  luxuries  of  her  equipment 
the  vast  fortune  she  is  making  for  her 
owners;  there  are  all  the  various  types  in 
the  mercantile  world  as  there  are  in  the 
world  of  commerce.  From  the  pilot  cut- 
ter dancing  attendance  on  a foreign  ship 
to  the  man-of-war,  ripping  her  way 
through  the  waters,  there  are  no  less  the 
countless  variety  of  types  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  world  of  officialdom. 

As  V aried  as  City  Dwellers 

The  sea  has  its  problems  and  its  mys- 
teries, its  types  and  its  characters  of  ships 
in  almost  that  same  bewildering  profu- 
sion as  the  streets  of  a great  city  have 
their  varieties  of  human  life.  And  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  coastguardsman  is 
much  that  of  a policeman  on  the  beat, 
keeping  the  order  of  the  seas,  reporting 
at  once  to  headquarters  with  his  system 
of  telephone  and  signals  the  suspicious 
behaviour  of  any  ship  that  comes  within 
the  scope  of  his  observation. 

But  it  is  at  those  head-offices  down  the 
coast,  now  called  the  War  Signal  Sta- 
tions, where  the  detective  officer  is  to  be 
found.  He  is  always  a man  of  vast  and 
wide  experience  of  the  ways  of  ships  at 
sea.  Just  like  the  detective  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men  and 
women,  the  chief  officer  in  a war  signal 
station  is  a sailor  with  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  every  class  of  ship.  Nothing  out 
of  the  way  escapes  the  trained  observa- 
tion of  his  eye.  Only  when  heavy  mist 
is  hanging  over  the  surface  of  water,  just 
as  at  times  the  fog  settles  down  into  the 
passages  of  city  streets,  is  the  area  of  his 
labour  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
observation. 

Yet  at  all  times,  night  and  day,  he  is 


forever  on  the  watch,  and  they  are  almost 
inconceivable,  those  means  by  which  his 
vigilance  could  be  eluded.  For  there  he 
stands  in  that  upper  window  in  full  view 
of  the  street  below,  and  every  ship  that 
passes  has  her  history  written  in  his 
eyes. 

In  addition  to  the  military  system  of 
defence  which,  since  the  war,  has  been 
adopted  along  every  mile  of  the  coast 
where  there  is  likelihood  of  invasion,  it 
might,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  that 
there  is  not  a mile  of  seaboard  which 
does  not  lie  under  the  observant  eye  of 
the  coastguard’s  telescope.  At  every  van- 
tage spot  along  the  coast  overlooking  the 
lines  of  beach  and  cliff  and  command- 
ing, each  one,  its  separate  breadth  of  sea, 
there  is  an  observation  station  placed. 
Not  all  are  war  signal  stations.  Not  all 
have  that  detective  with  his  life  experi- 
ence of  human  nature,  his  superior 
knowledge  of  tricks  and  cunning,  looking 
down  from  that  upper  window  on  to  the 
street  below.  But  these  war  signal  sta- 
tions lie  only  a few  miles  apart  and  in 
between,  at  every  vantage  post  above  the 
sea,  there  is  a watching  station  with  an 
efficient  officer  in  charge.  Each  one  of 
these  posts  has  its  private  system  of  tele- 
phonic communication  with  the  war  sig- 
nal station  which  in  turn  is  connected  on 
private  switchboards  with  the  Admiralty 
in  London,  the  senior  naval  officer  of 
the  coast  command  and  its  next  imme- 
diate signal  station  on  either  side. 

The  slightest  occasion  for  suspicion  is 
at  once  reported.  The  observation  may 
be  made  by  a Boy  Scout,  numbers  of 
whom  are  helping  at  the  watching  sta- 
tions along  the  coast.  It  may  come  from 
a watching  post  down  the  military  lines 
which  stretch  without  a break  between 
every  station.  It  might  even  come  from 
a civilian,  all  of  whom  on  that  coast  have 
been  supplied  with  a comprehensive 
pamphlet  describing  such  craft  as  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Whatever 
source  it  may  come  from,  other  than  the 
war  signal  station  itself,  it  becomes  at 
once  a matter  for  immediate  investigation 
by  the  officer  in  charge  and,  if  still  fruit- 
ful of  suspicion,  is  directly  reported  to 
the  chief  officer. 

In  Touch  with  the  Navy 

We  marvel  at  these  things  little  enough 
in  these  days;  but  it  still  might  be  matter 
for  amazement  to  think  of  the  fact  of  how 
some  one  far  up  on  the  North  East  Coast 
can  one  moment  in  the  dim  haze  of  the 
horizon  see  the  ghost-like  funnels  of  a 
ship  miles  out  to  sea  and  the  next  how 
at  the  Admiralty  in  London,  they  are 
talking  to  the  captain  of  that  ship  as 
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though  he  were  sitting  in  a chair  along- 
side of  them. 

These  are  the  wonders  which  cannot 
but  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  of 
the  landsman  when  he  is  shown  the  inner 
working  of  these  signal  stations  upon  the 
coast.  Space  seems  as  though  it  were  re- 
duced to  the  irreducible  minimum.  The 
telephone  bell  rings  in  the  chief  officer’s 
cabin.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  tele- 
phone, always  within  close  hearing  of 
that  bell,  takes  off  the  receiver.  A mo- 
ment later  he  comes  out  of  the  cabin  to 
where  the  chief  officer  is  standing  in  his 
upper  window.  A torpedo  boat  destroyer 
is  reported  coming  up  the  coast  from  such 
or  such  a point.  Orders  are  given  at 
once  to  get  ready  the  signal  light. 

This  is  not  a search  light.  You  can 
stand  close  to  the  apparatus  and  with  the 
naked  eye  look  into  the  reflector  throwing 
out  the  light  of  that  carbon  burner.  Yet 
it  can  cast  a beam  eight,  nine,  even  ten 
miles  out  to  sea. 

In  a few  moments  the  gas  is  hissing 
on  to  the  ignited  carbon.  The  apparatus, 
with  its  telescope  attached,  is  being 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  along 
those  points  of  the  horizon  where  the 
torpedo  boat  destroyer  is  expected  to 
make  her  appearance.  In  silence  those 
few  moments  slip  by  and  then  the  signal- 
man looking  through  his  telescope  re- 
ports her  making  the  furthest  projecting 
head  of  land. 

With  your  naked  eye  you  look  and 
look  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  shim- 
mering sea  with  its  few  fishing  smacks, 
a mile  or  two  out,  dragging  their  nets. 
If  it  were  a matter  of  being  sure  of  your 
own  eyesight  you  would  swear  no  ship 
was  there.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  officer 
gives  an  order.  By  means  of  some 
handle  connected  with  the  apparatus,  the 
signalman  works  a shutter  which  opens 
and  closes  before  the  beam  of  light  with- 
in. There  stands  the  chief  officer  look- 
ing through  his  telescope.  You  strain 
your  eyes  to  that  far  horizon,  still  seeing 
nothing,  beginning  to  believe  the  sight  of 
your  eyes  after  all. 

Off  on  a Secret  Mission 

Another  order  is  given.  Again  the 
little  shutter  .blinks  before  the  light. 
Words  are  being  spoken,  of  the  meaning 
of  which  you  feel  yourself  profoundly 
ignorant.  And  then,  out  of  that  dim 
grey  distance  where  there  seems  to  be  no 
living  thing  to  gratify  the  naked  vision 
of  your  eye,  where  only  the  sea  lies 
spread  with  all  its  deserted  spaces,  a 
wink  of  light  strikes  like  a flashing  of 
the  sun  out  of  the  faint  grey  mist.  It 
winks  and  winks  again,  and  in  answer 


to  it  the  little  shutter  in  the  signal  ap- 
paratus clatters  and  chatters  in  its  for- 
eign tongue. 

“There  she  is,”  says  the  chief  officer, 
and  he  hands  you  his  telescope. 

You  try  to  stand  as  he  stands,  legs 
apart,  left  arm  well  thrust  out,  left  eye 
not  too  forcibly  closed  and  with  steady 
hand.  At  last,  on  that  wide  margin  of 
the  horizon  you  find  her,  the  splash  of 
foam  at  her  bows,  the  churn  of  foam  in 
her  wake.  Indistinctly,  but  certainly 
enough,  if  you  can  keep  a steady  hand, 
you  read  the  mystic  number  on  her  side. 
There  she  goes  on  her  secret  mission. 
Perhaps  a submarine  has  been  sighted 
further  up  the  coast,  and  word  has  gone 
down  through  all  the  signal  stations  and 
she  is  acting  on  direct  command  of  the 
Admiralty.  Perhaps  there  has  been  seen 
a harmless  looking  merchantman  sowing 
her  mines.  You  are  not  told  what  secret 
service  she  may  be  set  upon.  But  there 
she  goes,  and  that  winking  light  and 
what  it  says  is  her  password.  In  a few 
moments,  it  seems,  she  has  passed  along 
the  line  of  the  horizon  and  vanished  be- 
hind those  grey  curtains  of  the  secreting 
mist. 

The  Watcher  and  the  Ships 

Interest  only  increases  as,  when  com- 
ing down  the  coast,  you  find  that  war 
signal  station  at  the  mouth  of  a harbor 
where  the  traffic  of  the  sea  congregates 
and  is  congested;  gathers,  like  the  traf- 
fic in  the  street,  and  then  is  freed  again. 
Here  it  is  as  though  one  had  moved  from 
that  upper  window  and,  still  accom- 
panied by  the  detective,  had  chosen  one 
of  those  islands  in  the  streets  where  the 
cross-currents  of  traffic  flow  thickest  and 
out  of  the  apparent  congestion  of  the 
countless  vehicles  a mighty  sense  of  order 
is  being  kept. 

I spent  a whole  day  on  the  lookout 
platform  of  one  of  these  signal  stations. 
I could  have  spent  a week.  With  one  of 
those  monster  telescopes  it  seems  as 
though  nothing  could  be  hidden  from 
your  gaze.  Every  moment  of  the  day, 
away  out  on  the  distant  horizon,  hull 
down,  with  only  her  funnels  and  their 
streamers  of  smoke  appearing  above  the 
far  line,  some  ship  rides  up  into  sight. 
What  class  is  she?  What  is  her  trade? 
What  company  does  she  belong  to? 
What  nationality?  Make  out  the  flags 
she  is  flying  on  that  halyard  between  the 
mastheads,  and  your  detective  will  tell 
you  all  about  her — where  she  has  come 
from,  where  bound,  what  her  tonnage, 
what  her  cargo.  There  is  a fresh  wind 
blowing,  and  even  if  there  were  not  her 
flags  would  be  tossing  and  twisting  in 


the  wind  she  makes  with  her  twelve  or 
fourteen  knots.  You  may  hold  the  tele- 
scope as  steady  as  you  like,  but  seven 
or  eight  miles  out,  to  your  unaccustomed 
eye,  those  flags,  flapping  and  turning, 
are  unreadable.  You  hand  the  telescope 
over  to  the  chief  officer  and  with  one 
glance  he  tells  you  what  they  are.  It 
may  not  be  actually  that  he  has  seen 
them.  To  distinguish  one  is  sufficient 
to  acquaint  him  with  what  the  rest  must 
be.  Almost  before  that  ship  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  you  may  learn  from  him 
all  about  her. 

So  the  traffic  passes  every  minute  of 
the  day  and,  in  these  times  of  war,  every 
ship  has  its  serious  purpose,  for  with  the 
unrestricted  warfare  of  the  German  sub- 
marine there  is  not  a ship,  steaming  with 
all  apparent  peacefulness  up  those  roads 
of  the  North  Sea,  but  is  facing  destruc- 
tion with  every  mile  she  makes. 

It  is  perhaps  the  mystery  and  the  se- 
crecy of  the  sea  which  adds  so  much  to 
its  interest.  And,  these  days  of  intrigue 
and  espionage,  the  most  honest  of  ships 
from  neutral  port  may  have  its  secret. 
Not  so  long  ago  a neutral  ship  came  list- 
ing up  the  roads.  The  suspicion  of  the 
chief  officer  was  aroused  at  once.  What 
was  her  cargo?  She  was  examined. 
Coal  she  carried  and  all  stored  at  one 
side  of  her  bunkers,  so  that  she  listed 
heavily  as  she  went.  What  was  the  ex- 
planation of  it?  It  was  easier  to  make 
the  harbor  with  that  list.  Without  it, 
she  drew  too  many  feet  of  water  to  cross 
at  any  but  high  tide. 

The  chief  officer  looked  at  me  out  of 
his  weather  eye  as  he  told  me  this  story. 
“Did  she  list  like  that  when  she  went  out 
of  port?”  he  suggested.  “What  if  she 
didn’t?”  said  I.  “Then  she’s  got  rid  of 
some  of  her  cargo  out  at  sea,”  he  replied. 
Then  I caught  his  meaning.  Mines! 
There  is  a wealth  of  secrecy  about  the 
sea.  In  the  pay  of  the  Central  Empire, 
and  with  an  unsuspicious  cargo  of  coal, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  a neutral 
ship,  well  rewarded  for  her  risk,  to  con- 
ceal many  tons  of  mines  and  escape  the 
notice  of  the  customs.  Once  out  to  sea, 
she  drops  them  overboard  and  so,  when 
she  reaches  the  English  coast  there  is 
that  suspicious  list,  to  port  or  starboard, 
which  the  chief  officer  is  not  slow  to  ob- 
serve. 

In  the  Rogues’  Gallery 

The  name  of  that  ship  and  every  char- 
acteristic that  marks  her  build  is  down  in 
the  coastguard’s  books.  There  is  no  water 
she  can  move  in  now  but  what  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  follows  in  her  wake.  She  is 
marked  like  the  criminal  in  the  streets, 
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who,  wherever  he  or  she  may  go,  is  al- 
ways under  the  watching  eye  of  the  law. 
For  it  may  be  possible  to  sail  within  the 
wind  of  the  law  one  voyage,  or  even 
more,  but  sooner  or  later  there  blows  that 
unexpected  squall  and  before  sails  can 
be  furled  to  meet  it  there  is  the  devil  and 
all  to  pay. 

Against  the  approach  of  hostile  air- 
craft not  only  must  the  watchman  have 
eyes,  but  ears  as  well.  In  all  the  war 
signal  stations,  communication  is  estab- 
lished with  the  anti-aircraft  stations  who 
in  their  turn  are  connected  by  wireless 
with  every  possible  point  from  which  in- 
formation can  be  received.  It  was  a 
Boy  Scout,  assisting  in  one  of  the  watch- 
ing stations  on  the  coast,  who  sighted  the 
first  Zeppelin  that  crossed  the  North  Sea 
to  England.  But  now  it  is  the  speed  of 
the  Gotha  aeroplane  which  constitutes 
the  greatest  danger  of  its  approach,  and 
were  the  officer  in  his  signal  station  or 
the  watchman  on  the  coast  to  be  the  only 
ones  responsible  for  the  report  of  their 
arriving,  there  might  indeed  be  little  op- 
portunity for  defence. 

Whatever  methods  are  used  in  the 
event  of  air-raids — and  it  is  not  possible 
to  name  them — the  coast  watchman  is 
but  an  additional  safeguard,  reporting 
everything  in  the  air  or  on  the  sea  which 
comes  under  his  observation.  His  pro- 
vince is  that  stretch  of  ocean  before  him 
that  lies  within  the  reach  of  his  tele- 
scope; and  in  such  a manner  are  the 
coastguard  stations  placed  along  the 
coast  that  the  limit  of  his  range  overlaps 
that  of  those  stations  at  either  side  of  him 
up  and  down  the  coast.  There  is  indeed 
not  so  much  as  a drifting  mine  along  all 
that  line  of  seaboard  which  can  escape 
his  notice.  Many  mines  indeed  which, 
by  reason  of  Germany’s  utter  disregard 
for  International  Law,  have  escaped 
from  their  moorings  and  are  still  alive 
have  been  observed  and  rendered  useless 
by  those  watchers  on  the  East  Coast. 

The  Personnel 

There  remain  to  be  described  the  broad 
and  general  measures  adopted  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  the  British  shores. 
The  coastguard,  sufficient  in  time  of 
peace,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  an  ade- 
quate sentry  in  time  of  war.  His  range 
of  vision  is  limited  to  the  range  of  his 
telescope,  often  reduced  on  misty  days  to 
a comparatively  small  compass.  When 
a heavy  sea  fog  is  running  there  are 
hours — sometimes  there  may  be  days — 
when  he  cannot  see  at  all.  These  condi- 
tions certainly  apply  alike  to  the  attack- 
ing enemy  as  to  those  on  the  lookout  and 
on  the  defence.  But  presumably  they 


are  more  in  favor  of  the  former  than  they 
can  ever  possibly  be  to  the  latter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
were  many  men  in  the  Coastguard  Ser- 
vice, far  more  useful  in  the  active  service 
of  the  Navy  than  distributed  as  they 
were  around  the  whole  of  the  British 
Coast.  For,  to  begin  with,  a coastguards- 
man,  fulfilling  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  that  service,  had  already  seen 
twelve  years’  service  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  was  a sailor  of  the  highest  possible 
experience,  and  wherever  possible,  with- 
out depleting  the  coastguard  service  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  work  it  had 
to  do,  he  was  called  back  to  his  former 
work.  Such  officers  were  left  who  were 
needed  to  control  all  the  watching  and 
war  signal  stations  down  the  coast.  They 
are  assisted  where  necessary  by  quali- 
fied signalmen,  and  in  other  cases,  such 
as  on  lookout  posts,  by  fishermen  whose 
sight  is  recognized  to  be  better  and  more 
acute  than  that  of  any  man  on  the  coast. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  at  every 
station  three  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
six  Sea  Scouts,  whose  work  since  the 
war  has  been  beyond  praise. 

The  Boy  Scouts 

All  of  these  boys  are  trained  already 
in  the  rudiments  of  signalling  and  know 
the  Morse  and  semaphore  codes.  They 
are  invaluable  in  working  the  telephone 
and,  it  being  in  the  requirements  of  their 
training  as  scouts  to  look  after  and  fend 
for  themselves,  they  incur  no  labour  other 
than  responsibility  on  the  officer  in 
charge.  Their  work  is  entirely  volun- 
tary, the  Government  merely  allowing 
each  boy  so  much  per  head  per  week  for 
his  living  expenses.  Upon  their  scout 
leader  devolves  the  responsibility  of 
catering  for  their  wants  on  such  an  eco- 
nomical basis  as  leaves  them  each  week 
a little  pocket  money  for  themselves. 

Sailors,  fishermen  and  Boy  Scouts, 
therefore,  compose  the  crews  of  the  coast- 
guard stations.  So  far  as  their  work  is 
concerned,  this  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. But  the  system  of  coast  watch- 
ing does  not  end  there. 

There  has  been,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  a human  and  almost  personal 
element  in  the  government  over  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  invasion. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  the  Gentians  thought 
there  were  a likelihood  of  its  success,  it 
would  forthwith  be  attempted.  One  has 
heard  all  kinds  of  stories  of  that  flotilla 
of  flatbottomed  boats  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Kiel  Canal  waiting  and  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  convey  some  many 
thousands  of  men  across  the  North  Sea 
to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
beaches  on  the  East  Coast,  as  Napoleon 


well  knew,  where  landing  of  such  troops 
could  possibly  and  more  easily  be  effect- 
ed. But,  so  far  as  one  knows,  not  even 
such  an  attempt  has  yet  been  made.  The 
human  and  the  personal  element  in  the 
government  over  this  question  is  natu- 
rally enough  divided  between  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Sure  of  invasion  as  a 
strategic  probability,  the  Army  makes  all 
preparation  to  defend  the  coast.  Equal- 
ly sure  that  invasion  is  impossible  so 
long  as  her  ships  have  command  of  the 
sea,  the  Navy  omits  no  precautions  to 
prepare  and  watch  those  approaches  of 
the  sea.  And  the  satisfactory  aspect  of 
all  this  much-debated  question  is  that 
both  of  them  are  right. 

Ready  at  All  Points 

Acting  on  its  own  particular  assump- 
tion, therefore,  the  Army  has  prepared 
the  defences  down  all  that  coast  line 
where  invasion  offers  the  faintest  likeli- 
hood of  possibility.  Positions  have  been 
prepared  everywhere,  such  that  one  might 
well  think — “Well,  let  them  come,  they 
will  step  out  of  their  boats  into  their 
graves.”  But  acting  also  on  its  own 
particular  assumption,  the  Navy  has  set 
its  patrols  far  and  wide  across  the 
stretches  of  the  sea.  Far  out  of  range  of 
the  coastguard’s  telescope,  there  wait 
those  first  watchers  in  ships  fitted,  of 
course,  with  wireless  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet  on  the  first  far  sighting  of 
an  enemy  ship.  Night  and  day,  day  and 
night,  for  these  more  than  three  years  of 
war,  those  patrols  have  been  watching — 
nor  have  they  been  watching  in  vain. 
Toll  has  been  taken.  The  German  Navy 
has  had  to  pay,  and  dearly,  for  its  foot- 
ing behind  the  counter.  The  Battle  of 
Jutland,  the  truth  of  which  now  all  the 
world  is  aware,  was  one  of  those  mo- 
ments when  only  the  condition  of  the 
elements  stood  between  a whole  fleet  and 
its  utter  destruction.  How  much  the 
work  of  that  far  sea  patrol  was  respon- 
sible for  the  opportunity  which  Admiral 
Beatty  was  given  that  day,  one,  rightly 
enough,  is  not  allowed  to  know.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  on  that 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  30th  of  May, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet 
left  its  harbour,  it  was  not  wanting  in 
the  definite  purpose  of  its  destination. 

More  than  this  can  scarcely  be  said 
with  impunity,  for  the  guarding  of  such 
a coast  line  as  that  of  Great  Britain  can- 
not be  accomplished  merely  by  this  and 
that,  but  by  an  inexhaustible  system 
which  includes  the  observance  of  every 
conceivable  possibility  and  knows  no 
hour  of  repose  between  the  day  and 
night. 


The  hydroaeroplane  can  alight  on  the  water — if  it  is  not  too  rough spin  along  over  its  surface  and  rise  again  into  the  air.  At  the  Gold  Cup 

races  this  one  divided  the  interest  of  the  spectators  with  the  speeding  motor  boats 
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A dusty  day  in  the  North  Sea,  with  H.  M.  S.  Barham  and  a British  destroyer.  The  Barham  is  a first  class  battleship  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
class.  She  can  steam  over  25  knots  and  mounts  eight  1 5-inch  guns  in  her  main  battery,  monster  guns  that  throw  a shell  weighing  nearly  a ton 


At  sea  with  Beatty's  bulldogs,  the  battleships  of  the  British  fleet.  They  are  steaming  in  column  with  their  screen  of  destroyers  and  light 
cruisers.  The  pointers  of  these  15-inch  guns  are  training  their  huge  weapons  on  a distant  vessel 
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Underwood  & Underwood. 


Belgian  Official  Photo  from  Pictorial  Press. 

The  British  had  developed  and  used  the  traction  engine  or  road  locomotive  for  some  years  before  the  war.  Here  is  a fleet  of  them  going 

through  a Belgian  town,  each  engine  with  its  string  of  loaded  trailers 


© Brown  & Dawson. 

Whittier  sings  of  the  Isle  of  Manisees  but  we  know  it  as  Block  Island.  Its  boulder-strewn  shores  have  seen 
many  a wreck,  for  such  rocks  as  these  lie  under  water  and  have  torn  the  bottom  out  of  more  than  one  stout  ship 


Through  London  after  an  Air  Raid 

By  Mordaunt  Hall 


How  the  Britisher  acts  when  he  is  bombed 


HAT  HAPPENS  in  London 
during  an  air  raid? 

This  is  a question  which  has 
been  put  to  me  more  often  than  any  other 
since  my  return  from  Europe.  Inciden- 
tally I’ll  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  first 
query  I asked  myself  on  reaching  Lon- 
don. And  let  me  also  say  that  no  matter 
how  much  I longed  for  excitement,  on 
that  particular  evening  I felt  that,  being 
tired,  a no-raid-moonless-night  would 
be  preferable. 

I arrived  at  Euston  railroad  station 
in  the  beautiful  gloom  of  a wartime  eve- 
ning. The  very  subdued  lights  enhanced 
the  attractiveness  of  the  city.  I he 
dimmed  illumination,  sometimes  in  deli- 
cate cones  shot  down  through  the  dark- 
ness from  a tall  lamp-post,  elsewhere  in 
the  form  of  dark  blue,  dark  green  and 
yellow  electric  lights,  seemed  to  make  the 
streets  like  a wonderful  Japanese  garden. 
As  I bowled  along  in  the  taxicab  I saw 
that  theaters  were  marked  with  a certain 
colored  illumination  while  hotels  were 
shown  by  another  color.  It  seemed  re- 
markable that  my  chauffeur  avoided  a 
collision.  Owl-like  have  these  London 
drivers  become,  while  men  fresh  from 
other  climes  speak  with  stinging  sarcasm 
of  the  glare  of  Coventry  street,  Picca- 
dilly Circus  or  the  Strand.  A doorway 
which  looks  like  a New  York  restaurant 
which  has  put  out  its  lights  after  the 
waiters  have  set  up  the  chairs  is  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  a London 
“tube,”  a spot  where  lights  were  Broad- 
wayish  before  the  war. 

I remember  the  first  night  I spent  in 
a hotel  there.  The  maid  came  in  to  as- 
sure herself  that  the  windows  were  well 
covered  and  that  there  was  no  leakage 
of  light.  I lay  awake  uneasy.  That 
building  seemed  such  a tempting  target 
for  a Zeppelin  two  miles  up  in  the  dark- 
ened skies.  Every  door  that  banged  I 
fancied  was  a bomb  or  a gun.  The  Lon- 
doners I had  seen  in  the  restaurant  and 
at  the  station  were  strangely  unconcerned 
about  “Zepps”  and  perhaps  the  thought 
of  this  drove  me  to  sleep. 

After  a day  or  two  I became  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
streets  and  felt  a distinct  desire  to  see 
an  enemy  airship,  especially  if  I could 
have  the  chance  of  witnessing  the  red 
glow  in  the  heavens  of  one  brought  down 
to  earth  aflame. 


One  day  at  luncheon  I heard  that  a 
lone  German  aeroplane  had  reached  Lon- 
don and  dropped  bombs  in  a shopping 
section  of  the  city,  doing  little  damage 
and  injuring  one  man  only  slightly.  It 
was  the  first  daylight  raid  over  the  city 
and  I had  neither  seen  nor  heard  the  fel- 
low, much  to  my  chagrin.  Months  after- 
ward there  was  a great  daylight  attack 
on  London  and  three  weeks  later  came 
the  memorable  raid  of  July  7.  Now  you 
ask,  perhaps,  what  one  sees  during  and 
immediately  after  an  air  raid,  so  I will 
attempt  to  describe  it. 

I reached  the  platform  of  the  District 
Railway  to  go  to  Westminster,  having 
ascended  from  the  “tube.”  It  was  ex- 
actly half  past  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a lovely  morning,  too.  An 
interested  series  of  knots  of  men  and 
women  met  my  gaze.  They  were  staring 
skywards,  staring  through  a section  of 
the  uncovered  station.  Women  porters 
were  calling  out  the  station  and  the  des- 
tination of  the  trains  and  women  con- 
ductors kept  to  their  posts  on  the  coaches. 
Suddenly  I realized  that  the  throng  was 
not  interested  in  friendly  aircraft  and 
that  the  booming  of  anti-aircraft  guns 
was  not  target  practice.  Men  at  the  guns 
were  aiming  their  deadly  shrapnel  at 
hostile  planes,  pilots  of  which  were 
touching  a button  now  and  then  and 
dropping  aerial  torpedoes  and  bombs 
which  were  causing  death  in  London’s 
thoroughfares.  Yet  from  where  I stood 
I could  see  nothing,  not  even  the  black 
puffs  or  curls  of  smoke  of  the  exploding 
shells  from  the  guns.  In  an  underground 
section  or  tunnel  of  the  platform  scores 
of  women  had  taken  refuge.  An  officer 
then  huddled  a dozen  unwilling  soldiers 
into  this  safety  spot.  “A  regular  flock 
of  ’em.  Must  have  been  fifty,”  said  a 
Tommy.  “Droppin’  their  bleedin’  bombs 
any  bloody  wheres.  Wait — wait  ’till  our 
chaps  get  up  and  chase  ’em.” 

I was  filled  with  intense  admiration 
for  the  women  in  uniform  who  stood 
their  ground,  still  very  feminine  despite 
their  leggins  or  high  shoes  and  very  short 
skirts,  perhaps  uneasy  but  nevertheless 
“carrying  on,”  as  they  say  in  England 
when  anyone  is  doing  his  or  her  duty. 
It  was  only  a minute’s  ride  to  West- 
minster and  therefore  I boarded  the  next 
train,  believing  that  I would  not  miss 
much  of  the  raid.  Some  of  the  passen- 


gers were  evidently  ignorant  that  Lon- 
don was  under  attack,  but  the  girl  con- 
ductors knew  it  and  those  women  who 
had  heard  of  the  raid  told  of  their  anxi- 
ety for  their  relatives  and  children. 

Hurrying  up  the  steps  to  the  daylight 
outside  the  station  I searched  the  skies, 
mottled  with  fleecy  clouds.  I soon  found 
them.  They  were  a couple  of  squadrons 
strong,  black  specks  very  high  up,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a flock  of  birds. 
They  were  over  a point  perhaps  four 
miles  distant.  I noticed  men  and  women 
walking  with  their  eyes  on  the  sky  and 
some  were  mumbling  and  muttering,  not 
afraid  but  pent  up  with  anger.  I saw 
a Member  of  Parliament  come  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  jump  into  a 
taxicab.  Lrom  the  directions  he  gave  he 
was  not  dashing  away  but  toward  the 
bombers.  In  front  of  the  Westminster 
Building  which,  as  the  world  knows, 
ranks  with  the  finest  on  earth,  I felt  a 
certain  satisfaction  that  the  enemy  had 
dropped  no  “eggs”  there.  Again  follow- 
ing the  fleeting  specks,  flying  in  two 
wedge-like  formations  with  what  seemed 
like  larger  machines  on  the  comers,  I 
felt  that  loathing  for  the  enemy  which 
one  experiences  on  a steamship  at  sea 
with  women  and  children  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  is  in  the  danger  zone. 

Then  I saw  a policeman,  a jolly  chap 
whom  I had  often  come  across  in  White- 
hall. He  saluted  and  smiled,  just  as  he 
might  have  done  had  there  been  perfect 
tranquility  in  the  city  on  that  eventful 
Saturday  morning. 

“Close!  They  come  so  close  ’ere,”  said 
he,  “that  I don’t  mind  tellin’  you  on  the 
Q.T.  I crawsed  the  street,  I did.  I ’ears 
as  ’ow  they  ’ave  let  go  a few  in  the 
Strand.  Then  I ’eard  as  ’ow  they  ’adn’t. 
They  always  mentions  the  Strand  any 
time  there’s  an  air  hattack.” 

The  policeman  swung  himself  around 
and  then  continued : 

“That  M.P.  you  saw  hurryin’  over  to 
a taxi  tole  me  they  ’as  ’it  a ’orspital  where 
his  son  is.  I ’opes  my  missus  h’aint 
been  too  curious.” 

A lady  accosted  the  “Bobby”  and 
asked  him  what  he  knew  of  the  raid,  and 
his  answer  was  that  nothing  was  known 
of  the  list  of  dead  or  the  damage  as  yet. 
Then  the  bluecoat  turned  again  to  me. 
“I  never  seen  so  many  of  ’em  before,” 
continued  the  policeman.  “It’s  just  three 
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weeks  ago  since  they  come  the  last  time. 
I ’ope  they  bring  some  of  them  down. 
They’ve  got  to  get  by  our  chaps  ’ere  and 
then  at  several  other  points  before  they 
reach  the  coast.  An’  when  they  get  there 
there’s  those  naval  chaps  who  are  a tidy 
lot  and  fast,  too.” 

The  innermost  thought  of  everyone 
was  what  damage  the  Germans  had  done 
and  were  doing.  How  many  children 
had  been  killed  this  time?  Would  the 
people  be  sensible  and  not  go  out  and 
look  but  keep  to  the  “tubes”  and  cellars? 
Fifteen  minutes  had  passed  and  the 
specks  had  disappeared.  Their  murders 
and  damage  had  been  accomplished. 
There  were  no  persons  running  hither 
and  thither,  everyone  apparently  going 
about  the  day’s  work.  I had  but  one 
thought  and  that  was  to  get  to  the  scene 
of  the  raided  district  with  all  possible 
speed.  At  Scotland  Yard,  where  I was 
known,  I requested  a permit  to  take  me 
by  the  police  lines.  In  ten  minutes  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  handed  me  a let- 
ter giving  me  permission  to  go  anywhere. 
I was  told  that  I would  meet  the  special 
men  from  Scotland  Yard  at  a certain 
point  and  then  might  continue  my  in- 
vestigation with  them. 

On  my  way  up  to  Whitehall,  every 
taxicab  apparently  having  been  comman- 
deered, I noticed  clanging  ambulances 
with  army  surgeons  on  the  seats.  I met 
Dion  Clayton  Calthrop,  a Commander 
in  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve, 
who  said  that  while  the  hostile  planes 
were  sweeping  over  London  he  had 
watched  the  Horse  Guards  Blue  change 
guard  with  the  Horse  Guards  Red  in  the 
old-fashioned  yard  of  the  Whitehall 
Building.  Not  even  the  Hun  aeroplanes 
had  caused  them  any  stir.  Not  a man 
had  lifted  his  eyes,  but  for  minutes  had 
sat  his  horse  as  on  any  other  morning. 
Commander  Calthrop  also  said  that  he 
had  been  impressed  by  the  nonchalance 
of  a water-cart  driver  in  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade. 

“W  e’ve  got  to  put  up  with  something 
when  our  men  at  the  front  are  facing 
shells  all  the  time,”  said  a courageous 
woman. 

The  omnibus  finally  came  to  a street 
where  it  had  to  turn  off  because  of  the 
great  throng.  Ambulances  were  rattling 
by,  sounding  their  bells.  It  was  the  only 
excitement  except,  perhaps,  for  a few  old 
women.  They  don’t  like  these  raids  in 
London,  especially  in  daytime  when 
there’s  no  great  Zeppelin  to  look  at  as 
there  was  on  former  moonlight  attacks. 
But  this  crowd  coolly  refused  to  become 
panic-stricken.  To  most  of  the  men  and 
women  it  brought  a feeling  of  blazing 


anger  against  the  Germans.  I came  to 
the  immediate  zone  of  the  raid  in  this 
vicinity  and  a crowd  was  at  the  rails  of 
a small  church.  A bomb  had  dropped 
in  the  little  yard  and  buried  itself  there 
without  exploding. 

With  the  aid  of  my  letter  I passed  by 
the  police  and  saw  a few  army  officers, 
some  policemen  and  one  or  two  officials 
in  mufti,  looking  at  a building  which  had 
been  struck,  the  cornice  stone  having 
crashed  to  the  curb  and  the  street.  It 
had  caused  a trilling  blaze,  which  five 
minutes  after  my  arrival  was  completely 
extinguished. 

There  was  little  to  hold  my  attention 
at  this  point  so  I hurried  to  a railroad 
station  which  in  the  previous  raid  had 
been  struck,  many  being  killed  and  in- 
jured. This  time  they  missed  the  station 
but  I observed  a soldier  in  khaki,  who 
from  the  three  little  stripes!  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  tunic  I knew  had  been  wounded 
three  times  at  the  front.  He  had  been 
struck  by  a particle  of  the  bomb  and  his 
head  was  bandaged. 

Two  policemen  escorted  me  whither  I 
desired  and  they  told  me  that  a poor  sec- 
tion of  the  city  had  perhaps  suffered 
most.  On  my  way  there  I passed  a hos- 
pital, the  entrance  to  which  on  one  side 
is  through  a narrow  alley.  The  hospital 
had  escaped  the  bomb.  In  the  yard 
wounded  and  convalescent  soldiers  were 
sitting  on  chairs  and  lying  on  beds. 
Coaches  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
city  officials  had  been  moved  into  the 
center  of  this  court  as  the  building  in 
which  they  were  had  been  hit.  It  was 
a four  story  structure  and  had  been 
pierced  by  a bomb.  I went  over  and 
looked  at  the  building,  the  upper  floors 
of  which  were  badly  damaged.  Sud- 
denly a driver  of  a railroad  delivery 
wagon  pushed  his  way  through  the 
throng,  saying  to  a policeman: 

“I  want  to  go  in  there — my  mother 
works  in  that  place.” 

He  tore  into  the  building  and  it  was 
only  ten  minutes  later  that  he  emerged 
kissing  an  elderly  woman. 

“Gawd,  that’s  lifted  a ton  off  me 
mind,”  he  remarked  to  the  “Bobby.” 
“The  old  horse  and  I raced  up  here.  Told 
her  she  didn’t  have  to  work  and  to  stay 
’ome.  Now  I ’opes  she’ll  do  it.” 

Everybody  seemed  so  beautifully 
friendly.  There’s  a remarkable  lot  of 
affection  in  London  when  the  sky  danger 
approaches,  men  and  women  always 
anxious  about  their  relatives.  That  hos- 
pital was  the  scene  of  many  anxious  per- 
sons who  had  heard  that  the  building 
had  been  destroyed.  Not  far  from  it 
men  were  nailing  planks  of  wood  over 


shattered  windows,  whistling  as  if  it  were 
a daily  occurrence.  Any  building  or 
house  which  had  been  struck  was  the 
scene  of  a crowd,  all  crying  out  for  air 
reprisals. 

In  a public  house  (as  they  call  saloons 
in  England)  the  top  part  of  which  had 
been  shattered  by  a hit,  were  many  old 
types  indulging  in  their  favorite  bever- 
ages. A bewhiskered  man  entered,  small 
and  apparently  peevish.  He  ordered  “a 
’arf  pint  o’  bitters”  planked  down  his 
coin,  and  then  nodded  to  a great  big 
fellow. 

“Still  alive,”  wheezed  the  big  chap. 

“Yes,”  observed  the  newcomer  with 
sarcasm  as  he  lifted  the  mug.  “Pity — 
ain’t  it?” 

The  other  frequenters  of  the  public 
house  were  deeply  engrossed  in  the  pos- 
sible outcome  of  the  races  at  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin. 

Going  along  the  streets  I saw  another 
building  which  had  been  damaged,  and 
by  a shattered  window  a pretty  girl  was 
working  at  her  typewriter. 

“You  should  see  the  women  of  this 
section  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
take  the  raid,”  said  one  of  the  police- 
men as  we  got  into  an  automobile.  We 
then  arrived  at  a part  of  London  where 
there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
women  of  a brazen  Billingsgate  type, 
garbed  in  their  working  clothes  and  gen- 
erously venting  their  spleen  on  the  Huns. 
Two  houses  nearby  had  been  blown  to  a 
pile  of  debris  and  three  persons  had  been 
killed.  It  happened  that  in  this  thor- 
oughfare dwelt  a family  with  a German 
name,  the  head  of  which  had  been  bom 
in  Germany  and  had  come  to  England 
as  a child.  The  idea  that  he  had  been 
naturalized  meant  nothing  to  the  gath- 
ering of  women  and  old  men  and  they 
had  peppered  the  house  with  stones.  Next 
door  to  where  the  German-born  man  lived 
a wedding  was  taking  place  and  there 
was  evidently  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  mob  as  to  wThich  house  they 
should  wreck.  After  all,  it  had  been 
argued,  it  was  hardly  a patriotic  thing 
to  get  married  on  a raid  Saturday. 

Special  constables  in  well-pressed  uni- 
forms, with  gloves  and  canes,  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  being  detailed  to  this 
particular  precinct.  But  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a real  “Bobby”  they  did  their 
duty  nobly.  It  was,  however,  a ticklish 
job  to  keep  back  that  throng,  which  only 
wanted  to  tear  the  German-bom  man  and 
his  family  to  pieces  it  seemed.  “Two 
lovely  black  eyes,  two  lovely  black  eyes,” 
sang  a woman,  her  fists  clenched  and  her 
eyes  glued  to  the  Teuton  home. 

“Don’t  intern  him,”  she  counselled. 
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“Don’t  do  that  ’ere — just  let  me  slip  by 
an’  get  arter  ’im  and  he’ll  have  a funeral 
right  near  the  wedding,  he  will.” 

Here  a stone  came  from  the  rear  of 
the  mob  and  the  last  window  clattered 
to  the  areaway  below.  A pale-faced  Ger- 
man-appearing man  peeped  out  of  the 
door.  The  police  had  called  a taxicab  to 
take  him  and  his  family  away,  and  they 
had  told  the  driver  to  wait  outside  the 
house  next  door  where  the  wedding  was 
taking  place.  However,  after  further 
study  of  the  angry  throng  the  German- 
looking  individual  decided  that  he  would 
hold  the  fort. 

“There’s  the  ’Un,”  screamed  a woman. 

To  them  it  was  a case  of  this  particu- 
lar German-born  man  signalling  to  the 
raiders  something  on  this  order:  “Drop  a 
few  eggs  on  Nos.  12,  14  and  18,  but  be 
sure  and  don’t  hit  No.  16.” 

“You  bloody  coward,”  shouted  a man, 
“come  on  art!” 

“Yes,  come  on,  will  yer,”  shrieked  a 
woman. 

Only  a woman!  You  should  have  seen 
her  and  her  companions.  They  were 
females  with  brawny  arms  and  fierce 
faces,  who  knew  no  rules  of  the  game 
when  the  game  was  not  played  squarely 
by  the  enemy.  They  had  seen  the  bodies 
of  women  and  children  carried  away  and 
realized  that  the  military  advantage  of 
such  an  attack  is  nil,  and  it  angered  them 
all  the  more.  Stone  after  stone  flew  at 
the  house  until  the  real  “Bobby”  called 
on  the  women  to  desist,  promising  that 
the  German  would  be  taken  away  and 
get  his  deserts.  It  was  a terrible  moment 
for  that  German-bom  fellow,  with  only 
one  “Bobby”  and  a few  special  constables 
to  protect  him.  However,  as  the  alleged 
Hun  showed  no  immediate  intention  of 
leaving  his  dwelling,  I decided  to  go 
elsewhere.  Not  far  distant  were  two 
houses,  small  ones,  reduced  to  rubbish 
heaps,  the  injured  having  been  taken  to 
a hospital. 

A child  who  had  picked  up  a piece  of 
broken  glass  was  suddenly  noticed  by 
her  mother. 

“Throw  that  awaiy  or  I’ll  slap  yer 
faice,”  said  the  mother,  hotly. 

In  another  house  the  fact  that  the 
family  was  out  and  the  father  on  the 
lower  floor  saved  all  from  possible  death. 
I heard  of  many  narrow  escapes.  Then 
I walked  down  a thoroughfare  where 
again  they  had  their  pet  German  and 
were  stoning  the  dwelling  and  volleying 
oaths. 

“Come  out,  old  sausage  face,  and  I’ll 
give  yer  Rule  Britannia!”  shouted  a rath- 
er good  looking  but  robust  female. 

Here  I saw  a woman  chauffeur  in 


khaki,  her  face  covered  with  dust.  She 
told  me  that  she  had  driven  her  car 
through  the  raided  zones  from  the  time  it 
was  first  known  that  the  Germans  were 
coming,  looking  for  children  whose  moth- 
ers were  away  from  home  and  hastening 
with  them  to  a place  of  safety.  In  in- 
stances where  she  thought  the  parents 
did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  possi- 
ble danger  she  snatched  up  the  youngsters 
and  took  them  to  cellars  of  houses  in 
nearby  buildings.  One  mother  thought 
her  child  was  being  kidnapped  and 
sprang  on  the  automobile,  the  saint  in 
khaki  glad  to  be  able  to  take  her,  too. 

“Wot  I should  loike  to  know,”  said 
one  old  man,  “is  wy  the  blinkin’  Ger- 
mans bring  their  bloomin’  bombs  to  this 
’ere  part  of  town.  It  do  seem  a bit 
strange  to  the  loikes  of  me  that  the  ’ounds 
of  ’ell  drop  ’em  on  us  all  the  time.  Must 
think  we’re  the  ’ouses  of  Parliament  or 
something  grand  by  them  there  roofs. 
Bloind  as  bleedin’  bats  them  baby  killers 
must  be.” 

At  this  particular  raid  the  old  lady 
who,  when  asked  to  come  into  a doorway 
had  responded  that  she  could  see  them 
perfectly  well  from  where  she  stood,  was 
non-existant.  Discretion  appealed  to  all 
as  the  better  part  of  valor  when  an  attack 
is  made  in  daytime  from  a height  of 
three  miles  and  the  shrapnel  is  bursting 
from  many  guns  all  over  London.  Men, 
women  and  children  for  the  most  part 
sought  shelter  and  thus  deprived  the  Hun 
of  the  pleasure  of  murdering  as  many 
women  and  children  as  he  might  have 
done. 

Every  subway  or  “tube”  is  an  ideal 
refuge  from  the  bombs  of  the  raiders, 
and  I learned  that  these  places  had  been 
choked  that  morning  with  persons  some- 
what regretful  they  were  missing  the 
show.  One  man  had  ridden  in  the  tube 
and  only  learned  there  had  been  a raid 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  journey, 
by  which  time  the  attack  was  over. 

We  came  to  another  place  where  brass- 
helmeted  firemen  were  finishing  up  the 
job  of  putting  out  a fire,  but  little  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  damage. 

An  elderly  lady  told  me  that  the  in- 
stant she  heard  the  aeroplanes  she  sought 
refuge  in  a cellar  in  a house  opposite 
where  she  lived  and  nothing  could  get 
her  to  come  out  until  her  husband  as- 
sured her  that  the  danger  was  passed. 

In  a highly  respectable  part  of  the 
metropolis  everybody  was  talking  of  the 
raid.  There  then  was  a report  that  the 
death  list  would  be  greater  than  ever,  a 
report  which  fortunately  was  contradicted 
later. 

In  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Strand 


boys  and  men  were  shouting  out:  “All 
abart  the  air  raid!”  with  the  same  energy 
they  put  into  a divorce  case  of  promi- 
nence in  peace  time.  “All  about  the  air 
raid”  was  merely  a brief  announcement 
from  the  head  of  the  Home  Defence 
forces.  Persons  in  the  streets  guessed 
there  had  been  forty,  fifty  and  even  sixty 
German  planes  in  the  attack.  They  had 
counted  them.  Really  there  were  twenty- 
two  of  the  Gotha  type — twenty-two  too 
many. 

As  in  the  trenches  there  is  a gas-at- 
tack warning,  there  is  a warning  in  all 
the  government  buildings  and  other  great 
structures  where  many  girls  are  employed. 
The  warning  gong  had  been  sounded  in 
many  of  these  places  and  men  and  women 
had  stuck  to  their  desks,  and  in  some 
cases  had  gone  out  on  the  roof  to  see  the 
raiders.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  what 
they  call  “Zeppelin  Terrace” — temporary 
offices  on  the  roofs. 

Girls  stuck  to  their  posts  in  the  tele- 
phone exchanges,  but  obtaining  a num- 
ber during  such  an  attack  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  thing.  It’s  bad  enough  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  but  the  operators  are 
swamped  when  a raid  is  on,  owing  large- 
ly to  the  wretched  telephone  system. 

I saw  men  who  said  that  it  was  easier  to 
go  home  and  find  out  how  the  family  was 
than  to  wait  for  a number. 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  the  place 
where  I found  there  had  been  real  fear 
was  at  an  internment  camp  in  Islington 
where  the  Germans  were  desperately  fear- 
some of  their  countrymen’s  bombs.  More 
than  one  German  there  admitted  to  me 
that  he  could  not  get  under  cover  fast 
enough. 

At  Hampstead  the  wife  of  an  old  artist 
was  still  trembling  with  fright  long  after 
the  raid.  She  was  amazed  at  the  courage 
exhibited  by  a young  American  woman 
who  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
flock  of  machines  and  very  wishful  of 
seeing  some  of  them  brought  down  by  the 
anti-aircraft  guns.  She  had  been  at  the 
American  Woman’s  Club  in  the  West 
End  in  the  June  raid  and  only  one  or 
two  of  the  women  there  would  deign  to 
seek  cover  in  the  floors  below  the  Red 
Cross  workroom. 

As  darkness  fell  that  evening  over  the 
great  city  the  sweepers  of  the  skies,  the 
men  at  the  long-armed  searchlights,  went 
about  their  labors  as  usual,  searching 
every  cloud  and  around  what  looked  like 
the  stars  and  the  moon,  for  enemy  air- 
craft. There  were  more  than  a score  of 
these  powerful  beams  of  light  prodding 
the  bestarred  dome  of  midnight  blue. 
And  at  the  many  guns  were  men  ready 
and  eager  to  put  forth  their  shells. 


When  the  Old  Lady  Speaks 

By  Morgan  Sherrie 

The  Youngest  Member  chats  with  the  Visitor  about  her  diet  and  actions 


THE  CREW  of  the  Old  Lady 
dropped  wearily  through  the  ab- 
surdly small  hole  a heartless  de- 
signer had  planned  for  their  ingress  and 
egress  from  the  after  turret.  Their  faces 
were  blank  with  fatigue.  It  had  been  a 
long  hard  tiresome  drill,  and  the  after 
turret  was  not  the  coolest  place  in  the 
world. 

The  Youngest  Member  of  the  crew — 
the  adjective  refers  to  his  membership 
and  not  his  birthdays — sighed  heavily. 
Most  of  the  morning  had  been  devoted 
to  telling  him  how  clumsy  he  was,  what 
he  didn’t  know  about  big  guns  in  general 
and  the  Old  Lady  in  particular,  how  un- 
lucky her  crew  thought  themselves  in 
having  to  break  in  a new  man  and  how 
particularly  and  especially  unlucky  in 
having  to  break  him  in  etc.,  etc.,  and 
again  etc. 

All  under  cover.  The  young  officer 
who  strove  and  perspired  and  labored 
and  worked  to  make  his  crew  as  mechani- 
cally perfect  an  engine  as  the  mechanism 
it  served  had  said  but  a few  quiet  words. 
But — gun  crews  have  ways.  The  Young- 
est Member  felt  his  smallness,  his  worth- 
lessness, his  altogether  unfitness  to  be  a 
member  of  these  who  served  and  alter- 
nately swore  at  and  by  the  Old  Lady. 

So  it  was  a great  relief  when  the  Vis- 


itor stopped  to  talk  to  him  a few  minutes. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  the 
Visitor  got  to  Uncle  Sam’s  newest  fight- 
ing ship.  Maybe  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lick  Information  sent  him.  Maybe  he 
had  a drag  with  the  authorities  opposite 
Lafayette  Park  in  Washington.  Maybe 
at  some  former  time  he  had  been  ship- 
mates with  some  of  the  officers. 

But  he  arrived  via  a launch,  was  well 
hand-shaken  by  more  than  one  wearer 
of  shoulder-straps  and  turned  loose. 

And  he  made  himself  very  much  at 
home. 

It’s  not  hard  to  be  at  home  with  Jack. 
If  you  can  remember  that  you,  too,  once 
had  lots  of  red  blood  and  were  young, 
if  you  can  forget  that  you  are  very 
learned  and  educated  and  polite-societied 
and  recall  that  you  are  probably  not  as 
good  a man  as  a hundred  around  you — 
and  are  most  certainly  not  a better  one 
than  any — if  you  can  talk  like  a boy 
to  a boy  or  a man  to  a man  and  get  it 
across  that  you  are  as  simple  as  he  is, 
you’ll  find  the  man  behind  the  gun 
mighty  good  company. 

So  the  Visitor  found  the  Youngest 
Member. 

“Pity  she  can’t  talk,  talk  English,  I 
mean,”  he  said,  looking  with  some  awe  to 
where  the  Old  Lady  tip-tilted  a very 


large  muzzle  towards  the  distant  horizon 
in  silent  contempt  of  all  Young  Members 
and  Visitors  together. 

“She  can  talk  turkey!”  the  Yroungest 
Member  grinned.  “I  bet  if  she  ever  gets 
a chance  she’ll  say  something  Fritz  can 
understand — er,  I mean,  if  I don’t  alto- 
gether fall  down  on  the  job  before  then.' 

His  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
weighed  on  him.  The  crew  had  spoken 
three  times  about  the  position  of  his  feet 
in  loading,  and  even  the  young  officer 
had  looked  pained  at  the  way  he  didn't 
move  quickly  enough. 

But  he  brightened  up  when  the  Visitor 
spoke.  It  was  nice  to  find  someone  who 
knew  less  than  he  did! 

“I  suppose  when  you  fire  a cartridge 
out  of  that  mortar  it  makes  a terrible 
clap?” 

“You  won’t  mind,  sir,  if  I say  it’s  like 
the  definition  I once  gave  my  schoolmas- 
ter when  he  asked  me  what  a crab  was  ? I 
told  him  it  was  a red  fish  that  swam 
backwards.  He  said  it  was  a fine  de- 
scription except  that  a crab  wasn’t  red, 
wasn’t  a fish  and  didn’t  swim  back- 
wards. The  Old  Lady  isn’t  a mortar, 
we  don’t  use  a cartridge  and  she  doesn’t 
make  a clap  at  all,  but  a dull  roar!” 

“No  cartridge?  Why,  I thought — ” 

“Yes,  sir.  A lot  of  people  do.  But 
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big  guns  shoot  shells,  and  they  are  pro- 
pelled by  explosives  which  we  put  in 
after  the  shell  is  in  place.  A cartridge 
would  be  too  heavy  to  handle. 

“It  must  take  a lot  of  powder!” 

“It  does.  About  four  hundred  pounds 
for  the  Old  Lady.  Only  it  isn’t  powder 
— if  you  mean  gunpowder.  No,  I can’t 
tell  you  what  it  is.  We  aren’t  talking 
much  about  the  kind  of  explosives  we 
use,  these  days.  But  all  naval  big  guns 
are  fired  with  some  sort  of  smokeless 
explosive  nowadays — some  use  cordite 
and  some  nitrocellulose  and  some  nitro- 
glycerine powder  and  some  ballistite.  It’s 
funny  looking  stuff — comes  in  little 
strips  or  hexagonal  pieces  with  holes  in 
it,  arid  looks  like  bits  of  cord,  not  a bit 
like  powder  ought  to  look ! But  it  s 
shaped  the  way  it  is  for  a reason.  I hey 
control  the  speed  of  the  explosion  with 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  grains,  the  big- 
ger the  pieces  and  the  less  holes  it  has 
in  it,  the  slower  it  bums,  of  course.” 

“Burns?  You  don’t  mean  that,  do 
you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I do.  The  experts  say  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  say  where  burning  leaves 


oft  and  detona- 
tion begins,  but 
all  propellants  for 
shells,  I believe, 
truly  bum.  That’s 
what  makes  the 
explosive  do  its 
work,  you  know, 
burning.  You  see, 
any  sort  of  an  ex- 
plosive is  just  a 
something  that  oc- 
cupies a little 
space  when  it’s 
behaving  itself 
and  a whole  lot  of 
space  when  it 
goes  off.  1 he 
time  it  takes  to 
swell  up  is  an 
important  factor 
in  the  job  and  so 
is  the  heat  it  de- 
velops. T ake  a 
log  of  wood.  It 
bums  half  an 
evening  in  the 
fireplace.  All  the 
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Lillian  E.  Zeh 

Smokeless  powder  is  curious  stuff  and  looks  like 
anything  but  powder.  This  size  is  for  the  Old  Lady 


Lillian  E.  Zeh 

Food  for  the  Old  Lady — the  four  96-pound  bags  of 
smokeless  powder  and  the  two  tanks  in  which  they 
are  stowed 


smoke  and  gas  go 
up  the  chimney. 
But  if  you  took 
that  log  of  wood 
and  ground  it  to 
a very,  very  fine 
powder,  and 
mixed  the  powder 
with  air  in  a 
room,  and  stuck 
a match  in  it, 
you’d  wreck  the 
house.  All  the 
heat  would  be 
generated  at  once, 
all  the  smoke  and 
gas  would  be 
made  at  once,  and 
heat  would  ex- 
pand the  gas  still 
more  arid  the 
room  wouldn’t 
hold  it ! 

“That’s  what 
happens  when  we 
fire  the  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of 
propellant  behind 


the  big  shell  in  the  Old  Lady.  The  whole 
four  hundred  pounds  burns  so  rapidly 
that  something  has  to  give.  The  man  who 
made  her  built  her  so  she  can't  give,  so 
the  only  thing  that  can  give  gets  a move 
on  and  skedaddles  out  of  the  muzzle  at 
the  rate  of  a mile  in  two  seconds  or  less.” 

“Doesn’t  seem  possible,  does  it? 

“Well,”  the  Youngest  Member  consid- 
ered a minute.  “It  doesn’t,  maybe,  until 
you  study  it  a bit.  But  did  you  ever 
know  that  ordinary  gunpowder,  the  old 
black  stuff,  grows  up  four  hundred  times 
in  a flash?  If  you  had  a quart  of  it  and 
set  it  off,  you’d  have  four  hundred  and 
one  quarts  of  gas  to  make  room  for.  II 
it  was  dynamite,  there’d  be  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  quarts  of  gas  pushing 
things  around,  and  blasting  gelatine 
would  want  almost  fourteen  hundred 
times  as  much  room  as  it  had  in  the  be- 
ginning. Now — well,  1 don  t .honestly 

know  just  how  much  more  space  four 
hundred  pounds  of  our  propellant  needs 
to  accommodate  itself  after  it  bums.  But 
it  needs  a lot  and  needs  it  quick. 

“I  don’t  see  how  the  explosive  burns 
when  it’s  all  packed  into  the  gun  that 
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way,”  objected  the  Visitor.  “They  taught 
me  in  chemistry  you  always  had  to  have 
oxygen  present  to  have  combustion.” 

“Sure,  that’s  right ! But  the  explosive 
makes  its  own  oxygen.  That’s  one  thing 
which  makes  an  explosive  what  it  is. 
Even  old  black  gunpowder  did  that — 
from  the  potash,  you  know.  All  modern 
explosives  supply  their  own  oxygen,  and 
that’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  smokeless 
powder  is  more  efficient  than  black  and 
why  the  efficient  powders  are  smokeless! 
Supplying  enough  oxygen  they  get  almost 
complete  combustion  instead  of  a lot  of 
their  substance  going  up  in  smoke!” 

“I  still  don’t  quite  grasp  your  theory 
of  burning,”  objected  the  Visitor.  “Burn- 
ing is  slow  combustion.  Explosion  is 
— well  isn’t  explosion  a detonation?” 

“Only  when  you  use  the  words  like  a 
newspaper  does,  sir,”  was  the  earnest 
answer.  “A  detonation  of  a substance — 
well,  fulminate  of  mercury  is  the  best 
known,  I guess — which  is  subject  to 
chemical  change,  is  usually  started  by 
shock,  of  so  sudden  and  sharp  a char- 
acter you  can’t  call  it  burning.  No  one 
really  knows  just  what  does  happen  when 
a bit  of  fulminate  of  mercury  speaks  its 
little  piece.  We  can  slow  up  powder 
burning  or  explosives  generally  in  lots  of 
ways — bigger  pieces,  less  oxygen-giving 
material,  etc.,  and  fit  them  to  the  kind 
of  ordnance  we  use  and  the  range  we 
want  to  get  and  the  character  of  the  am- 
munition and  so  on.  We  know  our  ex- 
plosives bum — that  is,  ignite,  produce 
flame,  combine  their  chemical  constitu- 
ents with  oxygen,  generate  heat  and  so 
on.  But  when  you  hit  a little  bit  of 
fulminate  of  mercury  with  a hammer — 
supposing  you  haven’t  good  sense — it  just 
flies  all  to  pieces  all  together.  You 
wouldn’t  have  any  hammer  left.  Maybe 
not  any  hand.  But  your  body  might  not 
be  hurt.  Fulminates  or  other  true  de- 
tonators have  a small  sphere  of  relatively 
less  activity.  If  the  officers  and  the  am- 
munition makers  went  crazy  together  and 
loaded  the  Old  Lady  with  four  hundred 
pounds  of  a good  detonator  and  shot  her 
off  the  shell  might  not  get  half  a mile. 
But  there’d  be  no  Old  Lady  left,  and  I 
doubt  if  there’d  be  any  ship  left  under 
her!” 

“But  why,”  asked  the  Visitor,  “if  a 
detonator  is  so  much  more  powerful  than 
an  explosive  propellant,  why  don’t  they 


use  it?  I should  think  a less  quantity 
of  a more  powerful  explosive  would  save 
space  and  money  and  time,  and — ” 

“Don’t  get  explosive  and  detonator 
mixed,  sir!  They  do  use  detonators — to 
make  explosives  explode!  But  it’s  too 
big  a giant  to  tame  for  heavy  work.  For 
instance,  if  you  use  fulminate  to  start  off 
guncotton,  guncotton  works  much  more 
effectively  than  if  fired  by  something 
milder — like  nitro-glycerine,  for  instance. 
A fulminate  shock  riles  up  an  explosive 
a lot  better  than  heat.  And  it’s  some 
shock,  sir!  Oh,  they’ve  experimented 
and  found  out  a lot  of  things.  They’d 
find  out  more,  only  it’s  so  expensive  in 
experimenters!  For  instance,  we  know 
that  from  gunpowder  to  the  newest  pro- 
pellant we  can  get  speeds  of  propagation 
of  force  ranging  from  two  or  three  to  two 
or  three  hundred  meters  a second.  Call 
a meter  three  feet  and  you  get  an  idea  of 
explosive  speed.  But  a detonator  may 
carry  on  at  up  to  8,000  meters  a second 
— that’s  about  ten  or  twelve  times  the 
muzzle  velocity  of  the  Old  Lady’s  shell. 
If  you  ever  hear  her  talk  or  feel  her  kick, 
you’ll  know  she  couldn’t  multiply  her 
vocabulary  by  ten  and  live  through  it. 

“You  see,  sir,  nature  fixed  it  so  two 
things  can’t  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.  We  stick  a shell  in  the  Old 
Lady  and  a lot  of  powder  behind  her  and 
fire.  The  powder  grows  up  in  a fraction 
of  a second  and  occupies  several  hundred 
times  the  space  it  was  in.  There’s  no 
place  for  it.  But  a place  has  to  be  or  the 
gun  would  burst.  So  the  gas  pushes  the 
shell  out  of  the  way — quick.  But  it  does 
take  a tiny  fraction  of  time.  Now  the 
gun  is  made  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
gaff — it  won’t  burst  in  that  tiny  fraction 
of  time.  But  a detonator  doesn’t  take 
any  fraction  of  time  at  all — I mean — 
well,  it’s  this  way!  Oh,  I know  I’m  not 
talking  plainly,  but  it’s  hard  to  explain. 
Suppose  you  were  a magician  and  could 
slow  up  the  explosion  in  the  Old  Lady 
by  ten  times.  The  shell  would  come  out 
of  the  muzzle  going  only  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour  instead  of  1,800 
miles  an  hour.  Well,  it  would  still  be 
mighty  quick,  wouldn’t  it?  Now  sup- 
pose you  slowed  that  slowed  up  explosion 
another  ten  times— so  your  shell  came 
out  of  the  gun  at  15  or  18  miles  an  hour, 
so  you  could  see  it.  Now  you  use  your 
magic  power  and  slow  up  your  detonator 


— yes,  the  same  amount — -and  for  all  you 
can  see  to  the  contrary  it’s  just  as  fast 
as  it  was  before!  That’s  why  they  don’t 
use  these  chemicals  that  just  fly  to  pieces 
instantly  when  you  hit  ’em,  instead  of 
nice  controllable  safe  propellants  like  the 
nitro-jellies  or  guncotton  derivatives  or 
cordite,  which  can  be  made  to  do  what 
they  are  told! 

“As  for  the  noise — you  called  it  a clap. 
It  is,  if  they  are  shooting  at  you.  It  isn’t 
if  you  are  behind  it.  In  the  turret  we 
don’t  hear  as  much  as  those  out  on  deck 
because  we  are  so  protected.  Oh,  we  hear 
plenty!  It  fairly  knocks  you  endwise 
the  first  time.  But  it’s  a dull  roar — a 
crushing  smash  of  sound,  rather  than  a 
clap.  But  if  you  are  way  out  in  front, 
so  they  tell  me,  it’s  like  a million  whips 
cracking  at  once.  The  reason  is  the 
sound  shoots  with  the  gun.  It  just  spreads 
sidewise  and  backwards.  I’ll  never  hear 
a big  gun  smash  the  air  with  a real  crack- 
ing crash  until  I hear  Fritz  shooting  at 
me — and  may  it  be  soon!  But — not  too 
soon!” 

“No?  Not  too  soon?  Why?”  The 
Visitor  didn’t  know  why  except  that  it 
wasn’t  that  the  Youngest  Member  was 
afraid. 

“Not  until  I learn  to  keep  my  feet  in 
the  right  place  and  move  fast  enough  to 
be  a regular  guy  in  the  turret.  I’m  a dub 
now.  But  I’m  going  to  be  more — if  they 
don’t  use  me  for  a shell  in  disgust  some 
day.  I — there’s  the  bugle,  sir.  Excuse 
me.  Glad  to  have  met  you.” 

The  Youngest  Member  turned  and  ran. 
The  Visitor  spoke  to  an  officer  behind  him. 

“All  your  crew  like  that  chap?” 

“Pretty  near!  Fine  lot,  aren’t  they? 
You’ve  just  heard  one  reason  why  the 
American  gunner  is  the  world’s  peer. 
He’s  willing  to  study  and  to  learn.  I 
don’t  know  that  kid  from  Adam,  but  I 
recognized  a chapter  from  a well  known 
work  on  explosives  and  a sentence  or  so 
from  some  manuals  of  gunnery  and  I’ll 
bet  he’s  sub  boss  of  a crew  of  his  own 
before  the  war  is  over.” 

Overhead  the  Old  Lady  tip-tilted  a 
very  large  nose  towards  the  distant  hori- 
zon in  silent  contempt  of  Youngest  Mem- 
bers and  Visitors  and  Officers  together. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  spoken  then — with  a 
propellant,  if  you  please,  not  a detonator 
— she  would  have  agreed.  But  in  any 
event  she  would  have  “talked  turkey.” 


The  bluejacket  always  has  to  have  a band  and  this  one  at  Dunwoody  has  done  much  to  promote  good  fellowsh.p 


Unsalted  Sailors,  Made  in  Minnesota 

The  naval  detachment  at  Dunwoody  Industrial 
Institute  a stepping-stone  for  ambitious  bluejackets 

At  the  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  there  has  been  established  a U.  S. 

Naval  Training  School  where  five  hundred  bluejackets  are  in  training.  These  men  are  being  trained 
as  wireless  operators,  cooks,  bakers,  motor  boat  pilots,  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  machin- 
ists and  electricians.  The  school  is  unique  in  being  the  most  remote  from  tide  water  of  any  Naval 
Training  Station  *»  the  world.  Also,  Dunwoody  Institute  is  the  first  institute  in  the  country  to  offer  the 
government  free  instruction  for  naval  recruits. — Editor. 


AT  A CERTAIN  naval  station  a 
company  of  men  was  being  se- 
J-  JL  lected  to  be  sent  to  the  gas  engine 
class  for  bluejackets  at  Dunwoody  In- 
stitute, Minneapolis.  The  candidates 
were  in  line,  slowly  filing  past  an  officer 
who,  seated  at  a table,  was  quizzing  them 
on  their  experience  and  fitness.  About 
fifteenth  from  the  direful  table  was  a lit- 
tle fellow  who  had  idled  away  most  of 
his  life  at  home  until,  just  for  a change, 
he  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  Then  the 
war  strangely  spurred  him.  He  knew 
nothing  of  gas  engineering  nor  of  any 
other  handicraft,  but  he  foresaw  a chance 
to  learn. 

Suddenly  he  began  firing  questions  at 
his  mates  behind  him  and  in  front,  ele- 
mentary questions  about  carburetors, 
valves,  magnetos — what . they  were  and 
what  they  did.  When  his  turn  before 
the  officer  came  he  “got  by,”  and  he  is 
now  among  the  three  or  four  best  in  his 
class  at  Dunwoody. 

There  are  many  of  his  type  avidly 
absorbing  their  trades  in  the  contingent 
of  highly  trained  naval  apprentices  now 
being  produced  at  the  Minnesota  school, 
two  days’  journey  from  any  seacoast. 
The  first  quota  goes  to  sea  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  six  hundred  handy 


men  with  an  equal  or  greater  number 
to  follow  every  four  months. 

Two  persons  have  carried  the  brunt  of 
this  wartime  emergency.  Director  Pros- 
ser of  the  Institute  and  Assistant  Director 
Kavel  have  dovetailed  their  curriculum 
to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  presented  by 
Ensign  Colby  Dodge,  U.S.N.,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  detachment,  and  by  Pay 


Clerk  L.  A.  Ketterer,  his  executive,  now 
rounding  out  his  seventeenth  year  in  the 
service. 

Nine  regular  departments  and  two 
specialized  courses  are  offered,  with  lab- 
oratory and  classroom  work  for  each. 
The  bakers  have  been  making  1,000 
loaves  of  bread  daily,  with  a hundred 
pies  or  cakes  as  the  mess  bill  of  fare 


The  bakers  have  been  making  a thousand  loaves  of  bread  dady,  to  say  nothing 

of  pies  and  cakes 
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The  class  in  gas  and  steam  engineering  get  both  theory  and  practice,  in  the  engineering  laboratory  and  on  the 

lake,  and  learn  the  vagaries  of  the  gasoline  motor 


demands.  They  have,  of  course,  studied 
the  scientific  side  of  baking  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  In  the  galley  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  main  building  the  ship’s 
cooks  have  prepared  the  general  mess. 
Their  work  leads  to  the  rating  of  Com- 
missary Steward,  toward  which  they  have 
studied  in  the  classroom  food  values,  bal- 
anced diet,  navy  ration,  methods  of  land- 
ing parties,  stowage  of  provisions,  cut- 
ting of  meat,  modes  of  cooking. 

As  the  scheme  of  conducting  the  classes 
developed  it  was  seen  by  some  of  the  in- 
structors that  certain  work  outside  the 
Dunwoody  yards  would  give  a broader 
grasp  of  the  subjects  involved.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  blacksmithing  class  were 
an  unusual  number  of  students  who  had 
had  experience  of  a high  order  in  that 
trade  before  enlisting.  Naturally  all  of 
the  nine  classes  had  three  or  four  men 
each  worthy  of  appointments  as  assistant 
instructors,  but  in  forge  and  foundry  the 
men  as  a whole  were  more  advanced.  So 
the  chief  instructor  made  arrangements 
with  the  big  car  shops  in  St.  Paul  to  give 
heavier  work  to  several  naval  apprentices 
every  afternoon.  The  extensive  fine  cast- 
ing and  forging  in  the  car  shops  gives 
these  men  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  observe  and  take  part  in  the  making 
of  wheels,  axles,  pistons,  cylinders,  and 
the  like.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  railroad  shops  have  tendered 
their  facilities  to  naval  apprentices. 

At  Dunwoody,  oxy-acetylene  welding 
and  smaller  forge  work  are  the  principal 
exercises  of  the  blacksmiths.  The  men 
have  already  made  a considerable  amount 


of  highly  useful  equipment  which  has 
been  installed  about  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment such  as  racks,  braces  and  railings. 

Again,  the  gas  engine  students,  who 
are  learning  to  be  motor  boat  pilots  to 
operate  between  the  ships  of  the  fleet, 
have  at  the  Institute  only  what  might 
correspond  to  the  ground-work  in  avia- 
tion. They  get  the  theory  and  actual 
running  as  well  as  the  dissection  of  gas 
and  steam  engines  indoors,  then  they  go 
out  to  a nearby  lake  about  two  miles 
square,  to  try  out  their  skill  on  fast 
motor  boats  similar  to  those  in  use  by 
the  Navy.  The  hardest  stunt  the  men 


have  to  learn  on  water,  according  to  the 
instructor,  is  how  to  approach  a dock 
properly.  Some  of  the  men  would  shut 
off  the  power  too  soon  and  then  try  lu- 
dicrously to  “talk”  the  boat  up  to  its 
moorings.  Others,  in  a painful  manner, 
would  bump  the  boat’s  nose. 

For  the  general  electricians,  added  in- 
struction in  outside  work  at  night  has 
been  mapped  out  in  the  matter  of  search- 
light manipulation.  A 3,000  candle 
power  battleship  light  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Navy  Department,  and  with  its 
beam  the  men  are  expected  to  spot  given 
objects  at  intervening  distances  within 
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The  classes  for  coppersmiths  and  sheet-metal  workers  have  a well  equipped  shop  and  get  thorough  instruction 

in  those  useful  trades 


the  20-mile  radius.  The  blinker  light, 
of  about  500  candle  power,  is  of  course 
fitted  with  the  telegraph  transmitter  for 
visual  signalling.  Daily  work  for  the 
electricians  includes  theory  and  exercises 
in  magnetism  and  wiring,  motors  and 
generators,  switchboards  and  storage  bat- 
teries, conduits  arid  circuits. 

The  radio  class  of  200  men  is  the 
largest  at  Dunwoody.  They  have  three 
hours  per  day  sending  and  receiving  in 
the  international  code,  and  three  hours 
classroom  work  and  lectures.  The  latter 
comprise  the  study  of  radio  theory  and 
that  part  of  general  electricity  allied  to 
wireless  operation.  The  sheet  metal 
workers  have  had  exercises  in  tin,  cop- 
per, brass,  babbitt  metal,  and  soldering. 
For  each  job  they  are  required  to  make 
first  a plan  in  the  drafting-room,  then  a 
blueprint.  Machinists  are  instructed  in 
the  use  of  lathe,  planer,  miller,  shaper 
and  drill  press,  with  related  classroom 
work  in  the  chemistry  of  metals.  After 
making  chairs,  cabinets,  office  desks  and 
sea  chests,  the  carpentry  sections  have 
started  to  build  two  motor  boats  which, 
whfen  finished,  will  have  their  mechanism 
added  by  the  gas  engineers. 

The  two  specialized  courses  are  naval 
aviation  and  engineering  for  submarine 
chasers.  The  ground  work  for  the  Dun- 
woody  Unit  of  the  National  Aerial  Coast 
Patrpl  is  just  beginning.  It  is  the  regu- 
lar training  for  student  officers  of  the 
Nav  il  Reserve  Flying  Corps,  with  in- 
struction in  navigation,  gunnery,  seaman- 
ship, meteorology,  signals,  photography, 
gas  engine  theory  and  disassembly,  pro- 
pellers, tachometers,  starters  and  build- 


ing materials.  Bluejackets  exceptionally 
adept  in  gas  engine  work  are  eligible  for 
flying  or  for  the  advanced  course  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  engineer  crews  on  the 
new  submarine  chasers.  Upon  recom- 
mendation by  Dunwoody  the  latter  are 
received  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  for  the  four  weeks’  finishing  work 
on  the  actual  chaser  machinery. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  bluejacket  ar- 
rived in  Minneapolis  than  every'  local 
patriotic  organization  put  in  a call  for 
the  battalion  to  march  in  parades.  The 
men  in  their  blue  uniforms,  white  caps 
and  brown  canvas  leggins  were  distinct, 
inspiring,  not  unproductive  of  a thrill. 
They  gave  the  long  needed  contrast  to 
balance  a pageant  with  the  khaki-clad 
national  guard.  As  can  be  imagined,  a 
naval  band  was  an  instant  necessity. 
Twenty-three  of  the  best  professional 
musicians  were  enlisted,  some  of  whom 
had  played  with  Sousa. 

No  single  adjunct  of  the  Dunwoody 
Naval  Detachment  has  contributed  more 
to  the  inspired  good  fellowship  of  the 
men  than  this  band.  Moreover,  when- 
ever a “Loyalty  Tour”  is  taken  by  the 
battalion  through  the  outlying  towns,  the 
naval  band  heads  the  village  parade.  If 
a patriotic  rally  is  on  the  cards,  such  as 
the  occasions  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  and 
Ex-Ambassador  Gerard’s  recent  visits, 
the  naval  band  “obliges”  with  numerous 
overtures.  It  is  as  indispensable  as  the 
Dunwoody  cafeteria,  the  students’  gen- 
eral mess. 

An  account  of  this  detachment  would 
be  unfinished  without  a word  on  the  cafe- 
teria. At  seven,  eleven  thirty,  and  six 


the  bluejackets  enter  the  broad  mess  hall 
in  the  basement,  enter  Indian  file;  each 
takes  a tray,  dishes  and  “implements,” 
then  proceeds  to  load  heavily  with  the 
menu  offered.  The  tables  (all  made  by 
the  carpentry  class,  incidentally)  are  in 
long  rows,  and  within  five  minutes  of 
entering  the  hall  every  man  is  devastating 
his  rations.  The  food  is  getting  better 
all  the  time  because  the  apprentice  cooks 
are  becoming  more  and  more  proficient 
in  the  art  of  seasoning.  When  they  go 
to  sea  they  will  be  able  to  appease  the 
palate  of  an  admiral. 

Once  a month  a carload  of  dry  pro- 
visions arrives  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Training  Station.  But  Captain  Moffett 
sends  up  men,  too,  very  good  men,  whom 
he  chooses  with  exceeding  care  from  his 
continuous  influx  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Other  companies  of  well- 
disciplined  bluejackets  have  arrived  from 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  on  Puget 
Sound  arid  from  Mare  Island,  so  that 
the  ranks  at  Dunwoody  have  taken  on 
an  air  of  national  coherence  and  purpose. 

Without  a ship  or  a sail  the  Navy 
has  advertised  the  war  in  the  Northwest 
as  nothing  else  could.  The  civilians  have 
had  the  meaning  of  Uncle  Sam’s  sea 
power  brought  to  their  doorsteps,  brought 
more  forcefully,  more  humanly,  than  if 
a battle  cruiser  ascended  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  a long  journey  by  water  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Minnesota,  but  an  in- 
vading enemy  wouldn’t  come  that  way. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
biggest  factor  in  keeping  him  quite  off 
the  American  continent  appears  in  the 
bluej  ackcts. 


Speed  up  Our  Shipbuilding 

By  H.  Colin  Campbell 


The  possibilities  of  the  concrete  ship 
and  some  recent  examples 


SINCE  WE  ENTERED  the  great 
war,  public  sentiment  as  never  be- 
fore has  been  directed  toward  the 
great  and  growing  necessity  of  building 
ships — ships  to  carry  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing commerce;  ships  to  counteract  the 
ravages  of  enemy  submarines;  ships  to 
carry  our  troops  to  the  battle  line  of 
democracy;  ships  to  feed  and  supply  our 
Allies  and  our  own  troops  abroad  in  the 
common  cause;  ships  to  save  from  starva- 
tion the  helpless  and  defenseless  in  the 
devastated  portions  of  Europe.  So  press- 
ing has  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  be- 
come and  so  vital  its  importance  to  our 
national  independence  and  to  world 
democracy  that  every  possible  means  of 
tonnage  increase  has  been  considered. 

Already  all  interned  enemy  ships  have 
been  repaired,  refitted  and  placed  in  the 
ocean  service.  This  has  increased  the 
available  shipping  by  some  500,000  tons. 
The  larger  vessels  plying  the  Great 


A 600-ton  motor  driven  concrete  vessel  recently 
launched  in  Norway  and  now  in  regular  service  be- 
tween that  country  and  England 


Lakes  and  inland  rivers  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  refitted  for  ocean  and 
coastwise  traffic.  This  in  turn  released 
other  vessels  from  the  coastwise  traffic 
and  made  them  available  for  transatlantic 
service. 

Pleasure  vessels  and  privately  owned 
vessels  have  been  requisitioned  and 
placed  in  the  transatlantic  cargo-carry- 
ing service.  This  has  added  some  2,- 
000,000  tons  to  the  service. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  increase 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  production  of 
steel  and  wood  ships.  The  methods 
adopted  toward  this  end  have  been  first, 
the  development  of  standard  ships — 
standard  as  to  dimensions,  materials  and 
methods  of  construction;  second,  the  co- 
ordination of  the  various  plants. 

Standardization  and  coordination  in 
ship  construction  will,  without  a doubt, 
be  a greater  factor  in  tonnage  increase 
than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken. 

By  the  system  of  co- 
i ordination,  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  manu- 
factured at  plants 
best  suited  for  mass 
production  of  that 
kind  of  finished 
material.  Thereafter 
the  parts  will  be 
shipped,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  a 
carefully  prepared 
time  schedule,  to  a 
shipbuilding  yard  to 
be  assembled. 

Thus  the  steel 
hull  will  be  pro- 
duced at  various 
structural  shops 
throughout  the  coun- 
try, boilers  and  pip- 
ing at  various  boiler 
shops,  engines  at  en- 
gine works,  and 
other  parts  at  plants 
best  adapted  for 
their  production. 
T h e shipbuilding 
yards  can  concen- 
trate all  their  effort 
on  assembling,  and 
their  capacity  of  fin- 


ished product  will  be  very  largely  in- 
creased by  reason  of  their  turning  space 
previously  used  for  parts  production  into 
assembly  grounds. 

The  standardization  of  parts  will  make 
possible  their  identical  production  in 
mass  at  a great  number  of  inland  plants. 
I hat  this  is  essential  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  building 
of  ships  must  proceed  not  by  twos  and 
threes  but  by  hundreds  simultaneously. 

And  while  this  system  of  standardiza- 
tion and  coordination  has  been  worked 
out  principally  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  steel  ships,  it  can  and 
without  a doubt  will  be  applied  also  to 
the  production  of  ships  of  other  materials. 
As  far  as  steel  ships  are  concerned,  two 
things  will  be  accomplished  by  this  sys- 
tem; namely,  the  time  required  for  the 
production  of  individual  ships  of  the 
standard  size  will  be  reduced  from  six 
months  to  about  three  and  a half  months, 
and  work  can  proceed  simultaneously  on 
a far  greater  number  of  ships  than 
previously. 

Important  and  far-reaching  as  the  steps 
already  taken  are  to  the  shipping  situa- 
tion, it  is  of  the  greatest  national  con- 
sequence that  we  go  still  further  and 
search  our  material  resources  for  other 
possible  means  of  tonnage  increase.  If 
it  appears  practicable  to  build  ships  of 
other  materials  in  addition  to  our  max- 
imum production  of  ships  of  steel  and 
wood,  then  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  such  methods  of  manufacture  be 
taken  up  and  pushed  with  great  energy. 

Two  things  are  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  line  of  ship  production:  First,  to 
bring  our  available  tonnage  up  to  that 
required  by  our  foreign  commerce  without 
reliance  on  foreign  bottoms.  The  min- 
imum required  for  this  purpose  is  10,- 
000,000  tons,  to  be  produced  by  the  end 
of  1918,  or  a production  of  about  800,- 

000  tons  a month. 

Second,  the  constant  decrease  in  avail- 
able tonnage  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
enemy  submarines  must  be  replaced. 

1 his  decrease  has  for  some  months  past 
been  somewhat  in  excess  of  200,000  tons 
per  month. 

A constant  production,  therefore,  of 
1,000,000  tons  per  month  for  at  least  one 
year,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  grim 
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In  launching  this  200-ton  concrete  barge  at  Porsgrunds,  Norway,  a novel 
method  was  used  as  the  boat  was  slid  overboard  bottom  up.  As  certain  com- 
partments were  left  open  to  the  sea,  she  partially  filled,  lost  stability  and  rolled 
over  and  was  then  pumped  out 


Panama,  Erie,  Welland  and  Manchester 
canals,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and 
on  the  inland  waters  of  Italy,  England, 
France  and  United  States. 

This  stumbling  on  a new  means  of 
ship  construction  by  us  has  come  as  a 
veritable  godsend  to  supplement  other 
means  of  shipbuilding  which  are  already 
taxed  to  capacity.  If  we  were  to  be 
confined  to  wood  and  steel  we  would  be 
able  to  catch  up  to  our  shipping  needs 
within  the  time  set  only  by  cutting  out 
other  war  needs  and  placing  the  outcome 
in  doubt.  Concrete  for  shipbuilding  re- 
moves that  doubt. 

The  extension  of  concrete  to  the  build- 
ing of  ocean-going  vessels  will  result  in 
two  distinct  advantages  and  material  aids 
to  the  shipping  and  war  situation.  First, 
it  will  relieve  the  steel  shortage  by  les- 
sening the  demand  for  steel  plate.  This 
demand  for  steel  plate  will  rapidly  de- 
crease as  the  efficiency  in  concrete  ship- 
building increases.  This  will  divert  this 
steel  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
rails,  rolling  stock  and  other  war  needs. 

Second,  a much  greater  shipbuilding 
speed  will  be  possible,  as  a much  less 
time  is  required  for  the  building  of  a 


necessity,  is  required.  If  the  standard 
size  of  ship  is  5,000  tons  then  the  produc- 
tion of  200  standard  ships  per  month  is 
necessary  or  seven  complete  ships  each 
and  every  working  day. 

This  is  a tremendous  program  but  one 
not  beyond  American  resources  or 
American  resourcefulness.  The  work- 
ing plans  above  briefly  outlined  and  now 
set  on  foot  will  permit  of  the  building 
of  steel  and  wood  ships  to  the  full 
capacity  of  our  production  of  steel  plate 
and  ship  timbers.  In  addition  we  have 
not  heretofore  undertaken  the  building 
•of  ships  of  concrete,  and  several  plants 
for  this  purpose  have  sprung  up  on  the 
two  coasts  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Investigation  discloses  the  fact  that 
concrete  boats  are  neither  novel  nor  im- 
practicable. Concrete  has  not  heretofore 
been  used  much  for  ocean-going  vessels 
'but  fresh  and  salt  water  vessels  of  various 
kinds  have  been  built  of  concrete  success- 
fully, and  the  necessity  of  the  times  has 
forced  its  adaption  to  the  building  of 
transatlantic  vessels,  both  here  and  in 
Europe. 

In  this  matter,  Norway  has  been  a 
pioneer.  There  the  building  of  ocean- 
going vessels  of  concrete  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  and  several  have  been 
launched  and  are  now  in  service.  They 
are  now  building  vessels  of  this  type  for 
Sweden  and  England  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

On  our  continent  a visible  evidence  of 
this  type  of  construction  is  found  at 
Montreal  where  a concrete  ship  of  regular 
•outlines  is  to  be  launched  shortly.  Similar 
construction  is  now  under  way  at  San 
Francisco.  Plans  for  other  plants  have 
been  drawn,  the  money  provided  and 
their  building  is  under  way. 


Types  of  concrete  vessels  which  have 
been  built  for  some  time  both  here  and  in 
Europe  and  to  which,  therefore,  no  novel- 
ty is  attached,  include  row  boats,  sail 
boats,  motor  boats,  barges,  pontoons, 
scows,  lighters  and  similar  vessels.  Con- 
crete vessels  of  these  types  are  now  and 
have  for  some  time  been  in  service  on  the 


This  concrete  barge  has  been  in  service  on  Chesapeake  Bay  for  two  or 

three  years 
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concrete  vessel  than  one  of  steel  of  the 
same  size.  Thus,  while  an  8,000  ton  steel 
vessel  can  with  the  efficiency  methods 
above  outlined  be  built  in  about 
months  a concrete  ship  of  same  size  can 
be  launched  in  about  4 weeks.  Even  this 
will  be  materially  reduced  when  standard- 
ization and  coordination  coupled  with 
mass  production  is  applied  to  concrete 
shipbuilding  as  it  now  is  to  steel  and 
wood. 

Concrete  will  thus  enter  the  shipping 
situation  as  a safety  factor.  The  program 
laid  down  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  will  carry  it  well  into  1919. 
And  this  is  without  any  provision  for 
such  contingencies  as  the  destruction  by 
enemy  origin  of  our  shipbuilding  plants. 
By  the  use  of  concrete  it  should  be 
possible  for  us  to  reach  our  goal  before 
the  end  of  1918.  Thereafter  it  would 
then  be  necessary  only  to  replace  current 
losses  at  sea.  By  applying  the  factor  of 
safety  we  would  complete  our  ships  in 
less  time,  put  our  ocean  traffic  on  a firm 
and  safe  basis,  shorten  the  war  and  save 
countless  lives. 

Should  concrete  become  the  dominant 
shipbuilding  material,  as  is  well  within 
the  limits  of  possibility,  there  will  be 
no  regrets  on  the  part  of  anyone  on 
that  account.  There  are  so  many  other 
uses  for  steel  and  wood  and  the  demands 
for  these  materials  for  such  purposes  are 
so  great  that  their  production  will  not  de- 
cline. On  the  contrary,  the  production  of 
such  things  as  rails,  rolling  stock, 
machinery  and  equipment — which  has 


NOW  THAT  THE  THING  has 
begun,  we  must  steel  ourselves 
against  the  strain  of  reading, 
with  a hideous  and  sickening  monotony, 
the  day  by  day  casualty  lists  of  Amer- 
icans killed,  wounded  and  missing  “over 
there.”  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
be  done  about  it:  to  end  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  get  through  to  victory  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Nothing  now  is  so 
costly  as  delay.  “Remember,”  says  an 
officer  of  the  French  staff,  “that  in  war 
all  tilings  are  relative  and  nothing  is  ab- 
solute; therefore  do  as  well  as  you  can, 
but  do  it  quickly.” 

It  is  unquestionably  the  hardest  thing 
of  all  for  any  of  the  democracies  arrayed 
against  Germany  to  act  quickly.  Writ- 
ing from  the  war  zone,  an  American  cor- 
respondent recently  observed  that  if  au- 


been  materially  curtailed  owing  to  the 
present  critical  situation — can  be  resumed 
to  the  full  by  the  entry  of  concrete. 

Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  this  re- 
lief in  one  direction  will  be  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  additional  strain  in  an- 
other. As  far  as  concrete  construction  is 
concerned  our  material  resources  are 
practically  untouched.  Raw  materials 
for  cement  manufacturers  are  plentiful 
and  are  found  in  numerous  localities 
throughout  the  country.  Our  resources 
of  sand,  gravel  and  stone  are  enormous 
and  as  yet  hardly  touched.  All  these 
materials  are  found  in  large  deposits 
near  every  industrial  center. 

1 he  same  situation  obtains  with  respect 
to  labor.  Concrete  construction  uses 
ordinary  labor  under  skilled  supervision. 
Trained  mechanics  can  therefore  be 
turned  into  industries  where  skill  and 
great  precision  are  essential,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  and  munitions. 
These  industries  are  kept  supplied  with 
skilled  labor  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty at  the  present  time  and  relief  from 
this  unexpected  source  will  be  most  wel- 
come. 

As  to  the  suitability  of  concrete  for 
shipbuilding  there  now  remains  no  doubt. 
That  it  has  more  than  sufficient  strength 
has  been  amply  attested  by  numerous 
practical  experiments  some  of  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  many  years.  These 
tests  have  given  conclusive  evidence  that 
concrete  as  a ship  material  has  not  only 
strength  to  resist  the  destructive  action 
of  violent  waves,  coupled  with  the  great- 

The  Fumble 

By  Seth  Everleth 

tocracy  possesses,  any  advantage  over 
democracy  it  is  the  fact  that  the  former 
does  not  have  to  await  the  support  of 
public  opinion  in  the  execution  of  any 
military  project.  How  true!  In  an  au- 
tocracy it  is  possible  for  a very  few  men 
in  control  to  concentrate  expert  knowl- 
edge upon  any  situation  and,  upon  de- 
termination of  a solution,  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  administrative  task  of 
transforming  their  decision  into  action. 
But  in  a democracy  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  with  the  tedious  task  of  develop- 
ing public  opinion  and  of  instructing  un- 
trained minds,  at  least  before  any  pro- 
ject of  major  importance  can  be  executed. 

With  the  despatch  that  is  so  vital  to 
success  in  military  operations,  the  auto- 
cratic control  in  Germany  pressed 
through  the  stupendous  engineering 


est  endurance  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
the  complete  absence  of  decay  and  de- 
terioration due  to  age. 

1 he  adoption  of  concrete  for  the 
construction  of  large  ocean-going  vessels 
involves  the  development  of  suitable 
methods  of  form  making,  concrete  placing 
and  design.  The  designs  which  have 
been  proposed  by  eminent  marine  en- 
gineers— some  of  which  have  been 
adopted  for  vessels  now  in  service  or 
under  construction — differ  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  designs  for  concrete  ves- 
sels of  other  types  as  far  as  concerns 
the  thickness  of  hull,  quantity  of  rein- 
forcement and  similar  details.  As  far  as 
concerns  form  making  and  concrete  plac- 
ing the  difficulties  incident  thereto  have 
largely  been  overcome  and  will  be  en- 
tirely so  in  the  course  of  a short  time. 
When  efficient  and  standardized  methods 
have  been  generally  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion and  removal  of  forms  and  the  man- 
ner of  concrete  placing,  then  vessels  of 
this  type  will  be  built  with  rapidity. 

I he  adoption,  then,  of  concrete  as  an 
additional  shipbuilding  material  is  a 
matter  which  our  government  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  It  will  relieve  the 
shortage  of  steel,  materially  hasten  the 
completion  of  our  merchant  marine,  make 
our  preponderance  of  munition  materials 
overwhelming,  and  nullify  the  menace  of 
the  submarine.  It  will  enlist  in  the 
service  of  humanity  and  democracy  a 
tremendous  material  shipbuilding  re- 
source which  now  lies  dormant  and 
practically  untouched. 


preparations  required  for  the  submarine 
campaign,  while  the  democratic  control 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
slowly  struggled  forward  against  a thou- 
sand cross  currents  in  developing  the 
measures  of  naval  warfare  and  ship  con- 
struction that  are  to  combat  this  menace. 
A clear  six  months  was  lost  in  the  ship- 
building program,  each  month  meaning 
a postponement  of  victory,  a prolongation 
of  the  war  and  a consequent  increase  in 
the  loss  of  American  lives  which  will 
have  to  be  spent  to  get  victory.  It  is,  of 
course,  water  that  has  passed  over  the 
dam,  it  is  spilt  milk  over  which  it  profits 
us  little  to  cry,  and  yet  the  facts  of  the 
fumble  that  was  made  with  the  ship- 
building program  should  now  be  held 
constantly  in  mind  to  prevent  recur- 
rence and  always  to  spur  on  to  quick 
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decision  and  quicker  action  the  new 
heads  entrusted  with  this  most  vital  war 
task. 

With  such  progress  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing program  noted,  it  might  be  thought 
captious  to  stress  the  failures  of  the 
former  Shipping  Board  administration. 

It  is  true  that  the  loss  of  time  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  cannot  now  be  cor- 
rected or  counteracted.  We  are  so  much 
behind,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
We  have  not  yet  paid  the  bill  for  that 
delay.  It  will  be  presented  to  us  a few 
months  hence  in  the  lack  of  merchant 
tonnage  for  the  supply  and  transport  of 
troops  to  France  and  we  will  pay  that 
bill  with  the  lives  of  many  of  the  men 
who  are  sent  over.  We  will  pay  it  in  a 
prolongation  of  the  war  and  men  will  be 
killed  each  day  that  the  war  is  prolonged 
for  that  reason.  A task  of  this  sort  can- 
not be  fumbled  in  time  of  war  without  its 
costing  the  lives  of  many  men.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  finding  fault  will  not  undo 
the  wrong  done,  will  not  regain  the  time 
lost.  Why  then,  bring  forth  this  skele- 
ton? 

The  answer  is  that,  although  satisfac- 
tory and  rather  surprising  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  Shipping  Board  or- 
ganization, the  entire  problem  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  of  troop  and  muni- 
tions transport  has  not  yet  been  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  handled.  The  public 
mind  has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
work  of  shipbuilding.  Apparently  those 
in  authority  have  likewise  concentrated 
upon  this  part  of  the  task,  as  though  in 
response  to  the  public  will.  But  the 
building  of  ships  is  only  a part  of  the 
problem.  The  use  of  the  ships  is  quite 
as  important.  As  I write,  I have  before 
me  the  statement  of  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  a man  of  mature  years  and 
judgment,  a responsible  officer  of  the 
Government,  that  a reorganization  of  the 
system  of  employing  existing  merchant 
ships  will  yield  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  tonnage  transported  by  those 
same  ships.  Thus,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, efficient  operation  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  equal  to  the  con- 
struction of  fifty  per  cent  more  ships. 
Unquestionably  the  reorganization  could 
be  carried  through  in  a fraction  of  the 
time  required  to  build  a single  ship. 

At  the  present  time  ships  engaged  in 
transporting  American  troops  to  France 
are  manned  and  operated  by  the  Navy. 
Horse  transport  and  supply  ships  en- 
gaged for  the  American  forces  are  op- 
erated by  the  Quartermaster  Department 
of  the  War  Department,  which  employs 
merchant  crews.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  commandeered  many  vessels,  some 


of  which  are  still  engaged  in  commercial 
business,  although  they  are  being  op- 
erated for  government  account.  These, 
too,  have  merchant  crews.  Beyond  these 
vessels,  there  arises  the  problem  of  man- 
ning and  operating  merchant  ships  which 
are  now  being  completed.  I he  number 
of  these  new  ships  will  increase  each 
month,  by  leaps  and  bounds  after  next 
April,  when  the  vessels  building  under 
the  shipbuilding  program  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  begin  to  be  launched.  As 
the  American  forces  in  France  increase, 
more  and  more  merchant  ships  will  be 
withdrawn  from  commercial  routes  and 
devoted  to  their  use.  The  trans-Atlantic 
transport  service  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
We  cannot  now  have  over  there  much 
more  than  a tenth  of  the  men  we  will  ul- 
timately put  in  France,  probably  not  even 
that  proportion.  Hence  ten  times  the  ton- 
nage of  merchant  ships  will  be  required, 
or  more.  Also  ten  times  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  and  operating  the  ships  will  be 
encountered.  There  will  be  ten  times  the 
strain  on  port  facilities,  ten  times  the  de- 
mand for  men  to  load  and  unload  the  ves- 
sels and  to  man  them  on  the  seas.  To 
make  this  transport  service  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Army  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  defeat  of  Germany  is  going  to 
prove  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  this  coun- 
try ever  encountered.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  Every  ton  of  cargo  space, 
ever}'  foot  of  wharf  space,  is  going  to  be 
of  vital  importance. 

The  present  control  of  merchant  ship- 
ping is  already  proving  faulty  in  certain 
respects,  although  the  pinch  is  not  yet 
tight  enough  to  be  felt  by  the  public  in 
this  country.  For  instance,  in  more  than 
one  case  it  is  recorded  that  a merchant 
ship,  engaged  in  the  war  zone  transport 
service,  has  spent  eighteen  days  on  this 
side,  going  from  one  port  to  another, 
picking  up  a part  of  her  cargo  here  and 
another  part  there,  finally  coaling  at  still 
another  port.  During  this  performance 
the  vessel  had  frequently  to  wait  for  pier 
space.  Thus  many  precious  days  are  ab- 
solutely lost.  It  could  easily  be  arranged 
with  proper  control,  it  is  said,  to  have 
that  ship’s  cargo  assembled  at  one  port, 
to  have  her  voyage  so  timed  that  she 
would  arrive  in  port  when  another  vessel 
was  leaving  and  thus  make  certain  that 
no  time  would  be  wasted  waiting  for  a 
berth.  Taking  on  her  entire  cargo  and 
coaling  from  lighters  alongside  at  the 
same  time,  she  could  leave  within  a very 
few  days,  proceeding  direct  to  France. 

Even  now  the  manning  of  merchant 
ships  is  proving  a difficult  problem  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases.  In  this, 
the  United  States  is  paying  the  price  of 


years  of  neglect  of  its  merchant  marine. 
We  have  left  it  to  foreigners  to  carry  our 
goods  over  the  seas.  Consequently,  we 
lack  a seafaring  population.  We  have 
too  few  American  merchant  marine  offi- 
cers and  only  a few  American  seamen. 

As  a makeshift  alien  skippers  and  alien 
crews  are  now  being  employed  on  many 
American  ships,  while  in  other  instances 
ships  are  manned  with  the  riff-raff  of  the 
water  front.  A very  high  wage  in  addi- 
tion to  a fat  war  bonus  for  hazardous 
service  in  the  submarine  zone  is  paid  in- 
experienced men.  Our  merchant  ships 
that  have  trained  American  officers  and 
experienced  crews  are  well  served  and 
efficiently  handled.  This  is  true,  also, 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  alien  skip- 
pers. But  in  some  instances — far  too 
many  for  our  national  safety — alien  mas- 
ters of  the  most  pronounced  pro-German 
sentiments  have  commanded  American 
merchant  ships.  In  at  least  one  instance 
such  an  alien  skipper  was  guilty  of  such 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  submarine 
zone  that  he  was  made  a prisoner  by  the 
United  States  naval  officer  in  command 
of  the  armed  guard  of  the  vessel  and  was 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  in 
irons.  In  other  instances,  crews  and 
even  officers  of  merchant  ships  have 
failed  to  show  up  when  the  vessel  was 
ready  to  leave.  For  this  reason  many 
vessels  carrying  supplies  to  France  have 
been  delayed,  and  others  have  been  seri- 
ously imperilled  by  lack  of  officers,  and 
of  men  for  lookout  duty  in  the  war  zone. 

As  the  number  of  merchant  ships  in- 
creases and  the  demand  for  officers  and 
seamen  grows  it  must  inevitably  occur 
that  lower  standards  will  be  set  for  the 
average  of  merchant  officers  and  crews. 
The  available  supply  of  trained  and  de- 
pendable men  in  this  country  is  already 
exhausted.  If  our  ships  are  simply  to 
gather  up  crews  on  the  water  front  as 
best  they  can  they  will  soon  be  manned 
with  the  “sweepings  of  hell.-'  Of  what 
use  will  it  be  to  build  ships  of  sixteen 
knots  speed  to  elude  the  submarine  and 
then  place  inexperienced  crews  on  board 
them  which  would  not  be  able  to  get 
better  than  ten  knots  out  of  the  ships? 

Obviously  the  situation  demands  the 
application  of  the  very  best  training 
methods  for  the  development  of  men  as 
highly  trained  as  possible  in  the  too  brief 
period  available  for  preparation.  It  de- 
mands also  a system  that  will  strengthen 
these  necessarily  insufficiently  experi- 
enced crews  by  discipline.  Lastly,  it 
calls  for  a system  that  will  keep  the  men 
on  the  ships,  that  will  break  up  the 
present  evil  of  crews  abandoning  their 
vessels  after  such  voyage  across  with  the 
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consequent  loss  of  time  to  the  ship  and 
the  serious  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  new 
and  inexperienced  crews  every  time  a 
vessel  leaves  port. 

History  affords  a close  analogy  to  the 
haphazard  method  of  gathering  men  for 
the  new  merchant  ships  with  only  a com- 
mercial contract  to  bind  them  to  service. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  all  enlistments 
in  the  American  Army  were  for  very 
short  periods.  The  result  was  that  men 
left  the  service  after  one  enlistment 
period,  and  new  recruits  had  to  be  found. 
For  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  there- 
fore, the  Army  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  raw  and  untrained  recruits  and, 
although  a total  force  of  500,000  men 
was  recruited,  our  strength  was  never  de- 
cisively effective  against  a force  of  16,- 
000  men.  Thus  a heavy  drain  upon  the 
nation’s  man  power  produced  a minimum 
number  of  men  and  even  that  small  force 
was  untrained  and  largely  ineffective. 
The  few  places  where  victories  were 
gained,  as  at  New  Orleans,  will  not  re- 
duce the  force  of  this  lesson  to  any  Amer- 
ican who  will  read  the  history  of  that  war 
with  an  open  mind.  It  is  at  present 
estimated  that  upwards  of  100,000  men 
will  be  required  for  a period  of  two  years 
to  man  the  merchant  marine  and  trans- 
port service,  and  I have  heard  experts 
say,  that  before  we  are  through  with  this 
war  we  will  need  400,000  men  in  that 
service.  To  get  100,000  men,  that  is,  to 
maintain  a force  of  that  strength  for  two 
years,  it  is  said  by  men  who  have  studied 
these  problems,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recruit  1,000,000  men.  In  other 
words,  with  men  constantly  coming  into 
and  passing  out  of  the  service,  ten  men 
recruited  will  yield  only  one  man  con- 
stantly at  the  job  for  two  years. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  some  realiza- 
tion in  Washington  of  the  necessity  for 
training  men  for  this  service.  At  least 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  recruit  and 
train  officers  for  the  ships.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  entrusted  this  task  to  Dr. 
Henry  Howard,  of  Boston,  who  estab- 
lished a system  of  merchant  marine 
schools  where  10,000  men  were  to  be 
given  about  a month’s  theoretical  train- 
ing in  navigation  or  engineering  and  two 
month’s  practical  training  at  sea.  This 
number  of  men  would  provide  officers  for 
about  1,000  ships,  or  a bit  better, 
allowing  four  deck  officers  and  four  en- 
gineer officers  to  a ship.  Although  these 
men  were  required,  upon  entrance  into 
the  schools,  to  have  had  some  measure 
of  experience  afloat,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  three  months’  training  will 
make  them  first  class  officers.  Nothing 
appears  more  true  than  that  Dr.  Howard 
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deserves  credit  for  having  done  the  one 
constructive  thing  that  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  But  is  it  enough?  Will 
Dr.  Howard’s  officers,  given  the  assist- 
ance of  untrained,  makeshift  crews,  be 
able  to  handle  their  vessels  to  good  ad- 
vantage? It  is  to  be  doubted.  Yet  use 
should  be  made  of  this  material,  un- 
questionably. 

The  solution  now  urged  upon  the 
Government  is  that  the  Navy  should  re- 
cruit all  the  men  for  the  new  merchant 
marine,  enrolling  them  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  employing  whatever  material 
is  now  available  in  the  Reserve  for  that 
purpose  as  well.  It  is  said  that  the 
Naval  Reserve  could  turn  over  some  20,- 
000  men  to  the  merchant  marine  to-day. 
These  Naval  Reserve  crews  already  man 
the  troop  transports.  The  Army  horse 
transports  and  supply  ships  for  the 
American  forces  have  the  cream  of  the 
merchant  personnel.  The  Reserve  could 
recruit  and  train  every  officer  and  every 
seaman  required  for  the  new  merchant 
ships.  The  officers  and  crews  of  the 
present  Quartermaster  Department  ships 
could  be  enrolled  in  that  service  and 
then  the  entire  transport  service  would 
be  welded  together  under  a single  con- 
trol, with  a single  standard  of  training, 
with  naval  discipline,  and  with  a term 
of  enlistment  that  would  keep  the  men  on 
the  ships  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

By  some  it  is  urged  that  the  Navy  be 
given  control  of  all  details  of  ship  op- 
eration, although  there  is  by  no  means  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  this.  The 
Navy  would  organize  a transport  divi- 
sion, probably  bringing  into  the  service 
with  that  division  such  an  expert  on  mer- 
chant ship  operation  as  Mr.  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine.  The  Navy  Department 
would  then  control  the  operation  of  all 
ships,  providing  them  with  pier  space, 
coaling  them,  routing  and  operating 
them  across  the  Atlantic  with  naval 
crews,  naval  guns  and  gunners  aboard. 
The  higher  control  of  the  ships,  as  to 
their  allotment  for  service  to  England, 
France,  Italy,  or  to  some  neutral  country, 
would  be  left  with  the  Shipping  Board, 
which  would  apportion  tonnage  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Navy  Department,  our 
Allies  and  private  export  business.  The 
Quartermaster  Department  of  the  War 
Department  would  control  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops,  horses,  equipment  and 
supplies  at  the  water  front  and  would 
handle  the  loading  of  the  cargoes.  There 
is  a growing  demand  that  for  this  work 
the  War  Department  enlist  men  in  a spe- 
cial service  under  the  regular  Army  en- 


listment contract  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Under  such  a system,  the  work  of 
every  ship  would  be  closely  controlled. 
All  of  them  would  be  the  property  of  the 
Government,  all  of  them  would  be  cer- 
tain of  having  full  crews  aboard  at  all 
times.  For  each  vessel  a full  cargo 
would  be  assembled  at  one  port  of  call, 
and  the  ship  would  be  brought  into  har- 
bor just  at  the  moment  pier  space  was 
available  for  her.  The  naval  officer  in 
command  of  the  port  would  see  to  it  that 
she  was  coaled  while  taking  on  her  cargo. 
The  War  Department  force,  together 
with  the  ship’s  naval  crew,  would  be 
ready  to  load  her.  The  ship  would  then 
be  taken  across  under  orders  from  the 
Navy  Department  prescribing  the  short- 
est safe  route  and  the  exercise  of  all 
possible  precautions  against  submarine 
attack. 

Until  the  problem  is  handled  in  some 
such  comprehensive  way,  the  utmost  will 
not  be  obtained  from  existing  merchant 
ships  nor  from  the  new  ones  building. 
Until  the  utmost  is  obtained  from  our 
merchant  shipping,  American  forces  in 
France  will  never  develop  maximum 
fighting  strength  against  the  enemy. 
That  strength  on  the  fighting  front  in 
France  will  always  be  limited  by  ship- 
ping, not  by  men  or  guns  or  supplies 
from  this  country,  but  by  shipping  alone. 
Thus  each  restriction  imposed  upon  that 
shipping  by  failure  or  delay  in  the  ship- 
building program  or  by  inefficiency  in 
its  use  will  prolong  this  war  and  will  in- 
crease the  day  by  day  casualty  lists  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  read. 

The  element  of  time  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. This  matter  of  arranging  for 
an  efficient  operation  of  merchant  ship- 
ping has  been  too  long  delayed.  It  hds 
been  approached  in  a half-hearted,  half- 
a-loaf  way  that  has,  it  is  true,  scored 
some  progress,  but  it  has  never  been  firm- 
ly grasped  with  the  determination  to 
secure  a highly  centralized  and  efficient 
control  over  the  operation  of  all  merchant 
tonnage  as  a single  unit  and  as  a vital 
war  asset.  At  the  beginning,  when  there 
were  so  few  ships  and  such  imperative 
necessity  for  building  more,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  public  mind  and  also  the 
official  mind  in  Washington  should  con- 
centrate upon  that  phase  of  the  task. 
But  to-day  these  new  ships  are  nearing 
completion.  We  must  have  this  merchant 
marine  to  win  the  war.  We  need  this 
merchant  marine  to  support  our  indus- 
tries and  our  prosperity  after  the  war. 
It  would  be  suicidal  to  fumble  the  thing 
again  by  failure  to  be  ready  with  men 
and  with  efficient  management  when  the 
ships  are  ready. 


The  keel  blocks  are  placed  along  the  center  of  the  dock  and  heavy  timbers,  on  which  the  ship  s docking  keels  rest, 
are  stretched  about  half  way  out  toward  the  sides.  The  water  is  being  admitted  through  pipes  in  the  caisson  and 

through  openings  in  the  dock  floor 


Grooming  the  Dreadnought 


IT  used  to  be  said  that  the  ambition 
of  every  old  shellback  was  to  have  a 
farm  somewhere  miles  inland,  getting 
as  far  away  from  salt  water  as  possible. 
After  many  cruises  in  crowded  quarters 
and  the  monotony  of  watch  keeping,  the 
farmer’s  simple  life  appealed  to  the 
weary  sailor.  He  wanted  to  sit  still  and 
watch  things  grow.  Nevertheless,  things 
that  grow  on  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  the 
shipworm  that  bores  into  submerged  tim- 
ber have  never  appealed  to  the  seaman. 
To  sail  or  steam  fast,  a vessel’s  bottom 
must  be  clean  and  its  surface  smooth. 
Every  bit  of  vegetation  that  clings  to  it, 
every  rough  spot,  increases  the  friction 
and  increases  the  resistance  to  the  ves- 
sel’s passage  through  the  water. 

From  the  earliest  times,  then,  the  sailor 
has  had  to  clean  the  bottom  of  his  vessel 
at  regular  intervals  arid  has  had  to  do 
this  frequently  if  her  service  took  her  to 
tropical  waters,  for  vegetation  grows 
rapidly  in  warm  water. 

The  Teredo  N avails,  or  shipworm, 
bores  into  timber  and  burrows  around  in 
the  planks  of  a wooden  ship.  He  has 
one  curious  habit;  he  never  crosses  a 
seam,  that  is,  he  always  stays  in  the  same 
plank,  often  leaving  it  a mere  shell.  To 
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protect  ships  from  this  destructive  ani- 
mal, and  also  to  prevent  fouling,  various 
coatings  have  been  used.  When  Noah 
built  the  Ark  he  pitched  it  within  and 
without,  and  his  descendants  followed 
the  same  method;  indeed,  fishermen  on 


the  Labrador  coast  protect  their  boats’ 
bottoms  this  way  even  to-day.  Such  a 
vessel  may  be  cleaned  by  burning  off  the 
vegetation  with  blazing  fagots.  This 
“breaming”  causes  the  pitch  to  melt  and 
drop  off  with  the  attached  fouling. 


• . 1 


Large  openings  in  the  sides  admit  huge  streams  of  water  so  that  the  dock 

floods  quickly 
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Work  begins  as  soon  as  tbe  vessel  is  landed  on  the  blocks  and  tbe  falling 
water  exposes  the  ship’s  sides 


A "float  stage”  permits  these  men  to  work  at  rudder  and  propellers  with 

brooms  and  scrapers 


As  the  water  falls  the  stage  planks  are  lowered  and  the  men  have  the  ship  s 
sides  clean  as  soon  as  she  is  dry 


In  1620  sheets  of  lead  were  nailed  on 
the  bottoms  of  some  men-of-war  and  the 
custom  lasted  for  over  a century.  The 
first  copper  sheathing  was  applied  in 
1761  and  copper  or  one  of  its  alloys  is 
used  at  present  on  wooden  ships  to  keep 
out  the  shipworm  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  barnacles,  seaweed,  etc. 

The  old  explorers  made  long  voyages 
and  their  ships  grew  incredibly  foul, 
making  them  dull  and  unhandy  sailers. 
The  pirates  and  buccaneers  of  the  Span- 
ish Main  also  had  to  keep  their  vessels’ 
bottoms  clean  or  suffer  a fatal  lack  of 
speed.  To  clean  them  they  chose  a land- 
locked harbor,  some  quiet  nook  along  the 
coast,  on  one  of  the  Florida  Keys  or  some 
out  of  the  way  spot  in  the  Bahamas 
where  still  water  was  certain.  They  light- 
ened the  vessel  by  removing  her  stores, 
guns  and  heavy  weights.  If  there  was 
much  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the  ship,  if 
small — and  all  those  old  craft  were  small 
— might  be  put  on  the  beach  at  high  wa- 
ter, preferably  at  a spring  tide  (one  that 
comes  with  the  new  or  full  moon  and 
rises  higher  than  usual)  and  then 
cleaned.  On  the  succeeding  spring  tide, 
a fortnight  later,  she  would  be  floated. 

Drake,  Hawkins,  Morgan  and  the 
other  hardy  sailors  whose  adventurous 
spirits  drove  them  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  thus  cleaned  their  ships. 

If  there  was  but  little  rise  and  fall  of 
tide  she  might  be  “hove  down.”  This 
was  an  undertaking  that  called  for  ex- 
cellent seamanship  and  most  elaborate 
preparations  were  made.  All  ports  and 
other  openings  in  the  hull  would  be  se- 
curely closed  and  caulked  watertight,  the 
vessel  stripped  of  everything  heavy,  guns 
landed,  the  topmasts  and  all  lighter  spars 
sent  down,  and  the  ship  pulled  over  on 
her  side  by  heavy  tackles  to  the  mast- 
heads. Every  rope  must  bear  its  due  pro- 
portion of  the  total  strain.  Can  you  see 
the  grizzled  boatswain  climbing  along  the 
rail  and  shaking  each  shroud  in  turn  to 
be  sure  that  it  was  doing  its  share?  The 
ropes  that  pulled  her  down  were  some- 
times taken  to  the  capstans  of  nearby 
ships,  sometimes  the  power  was  supplied 
by  oxen,  sometimes  she  was  hauled  down 
by  the  brawny  arms  of  her  crew  until  she 
lay  on  her  side  with  her  keel  exposed. 
Then  any  injury  could  be  repaired,  leaks 
stopped,  the  bottom  cleaned  and  caulked, 
copper  sheathing  renewed  and  other 
necessary  work  performed.  Special  pumps 
were  rigged  to  keep  her  dry,  for  all  old 
wooden  vessels  leaked  more  or  less  even 
under  the  best  conditions.  When  one  side 
was  finished  she  was  righted,  turned  end 
for  end  and  hove  down  again.  This 
practice  has  been  followed  by  some  ves- 
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sels  up  to  a few  years  ago,  for  a whaler 
was  hove  down  in  New  Bedford  harbor 
as  late  as  1893. 

The  old  wooden  men-of-war,  even  in 
Civil  War  times,  were  sometimes  listed 
a few  degrees  to  get  at  the  side  just  be- 
low the  water  line,  “between  wind. arid 
water”  as  the  nautical  phrase  has  it,  but 
the  last  occasion  on  which  an  American 
man-of-war  was  hove  down  completely 
was  in  1833,  when  the  Brandywine  was 
repaired  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  \ard  and 
the  schooner  Shark,  a much  smaller  ves- 
sel, at  the  same  time  and  place.  A de- 
tailed account  of  this  is  given  in  the  early 
editions  of  Luce’s  Seamanship.  A curi- 
ous feature  is  that  the  vessels  were 
righted  at  the  close  of  work  every  Satur- 
day. Whether  this  was  merely  a wise 
precaution  or  to  conform  to  some  old  sea- 
going superstition  is  not  clear. 

The  process  is  not  always  safe.  Wit- 
ness the  loss  of  the  British  ship-of-the- 
line  Royal  George  which  capsized  off 
Spithead,  August  29,  1782,  drowning 
Rear  Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  900  of  the 
crew.  She  had  been  hove  down  to  get 
at  a leak  and  a sudden  squall  rolled  her 
over  before  she  could  be  righted.  1 he 
poet  Cowper  has  perpetuated  her  loss  in 
his  verses  commencing  “Toll  for  the 
brave.” 

A much  better  method,  indeed  the  only 
practical  one  for  large  vessels,  is  dry 
docking.  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  four  dry  docks  by  an  act 
passed  March  3,  1827 — even  then  they 
apparently  had  the  habit  of  jamming 
naval  legislation  through  at  the  last 
minute.  The  first  dock  to  be  completed 
was  that  at  Gosport,  Virginia,  arid  the 
first  vessel  to  be  floated  into  it  was  the 
ship-of-the-line  Delaware,  on  June  17, 
1833,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  A week  later  a vessel  was 
docked  at  Boston,  though  the  dock  was 
not  entirely  completed.  The  other  dry 
docks  were  at  the  navy  yards  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Kittery,  Maine. 

The  dry  dock  consists  essentially  of 
an  excavation  at  the  water’s  edge,  large 
enough  to  take  a ship.  As  ships  grow  in 
size  docks  must  be  lengthened  to  accom- 
modate them  unless  they  are  designed 
and  built  with  a keen  eye  for  future  re- 
quirements. The  excavation  is  lined 
with  timber,  masonry  or  concrete,  arid 
is  closed  by  a floating  gate  or  “caisson.” 
This  is  a floating  structure,  roughly  of 
ship  form,  which  fits  into  a groove  in  the 
seaward  end  of  the  dock.  When  the  dock 
is  flooded  the  caisson  floats  and  is  towed 
out  of  the  way.  When  the  vessel  is  in  the 
dock  the  caisson  is  replaced  and  the  water 
in  the  dock  pumped  out. 


A stream  of  water  from  a fire  hose  will  wash  off  a great  deal  of  the  fouling 
and  dirt  that  adheres  to  the  steel  hull 


Painting  begins  early,  and  the  word  is:’’Get  it  on  smooth,  men,  and  don’t  leave 

any  ‘holidays’ 
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A draughtsman  from  the  yard  checks  up  the  pitch  of  the  propellers,  while 
the  bluejackets  ply  their  paint  brushes 
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When  the  dock  is  flooded  and  the  caisson  removed  the  ship  is  worked  into  position  with  the  help  of  tugs 


Once  her  bow  enters  the  dock  the  dockmaster  takes  charge  and  hauls  her  into 
exact  position  so  that  she  will  rest  properly  on  the  blocks  his  men  have  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dock 


Every  important  seaport  has  its  repair 
shop  with  its  dry  dock.  The  mercantile 
dock  is  generally  of  the  floating  type, 
though  some  large  establishments  have 
the  excavated  or  “graving”  dock.  Float- 
ing docks  are  of  different  types — “box,” 
“balance”  or  “sectional”  — and  consist 
essentially  of  a pontoon  with  a deck 
large  enough  to  take  the  vessel  to  be 
docked  and  sides  extending  up  from  it. 
The  dock  is  submerged  by  admitting  or 
pumping  in  water  and  the  vessel  floated 
into  it.  Then  the  pumps  are  started  up 
and  the  dock  rises,  lifting  the  ship  with 
it.  The  dockmaster  stands  on  shore  at 
the  end  of  the  dock  and  directs  opera- 
tions. A good  man  hardly  ever  raises  his 
voice  but  gives  his  orders  by  signal.  For 
instance,  he  holds  up  his  hand  with 
three  fingers  extended  and  sweeps  it  for- 
ward and  back.  This  means  “three  all 
along”  and  each  of  his  men  on  the  dock 
opens  the  sluice  valve  he  is  tending  three 
inches. 

Small  craft  often  use  the  marine  rail- 
way, being  hauled  out  bodily  on  a 
“cradle”  running  on  an  inclined  plane 
and  pulled  uphill  by  a winch  or  even  by 
man  power.  Some  good  sized  marine 
railways  exist  that  can  take  a vessel  of 
several  thousand  tons. 

The  Navy  has  a few  floating  docks  but 
prefers  the  graving  dock. 

Let  us  have  a look  at  one  and  see  them 
dock  a superdreadnought.  We  walk 
through  the  Navy  Yard  and  come  into 
an  open  space  stretching  back  from  the 
sea  wall.  As  we  move  forward  we  come 
to  a huge  opening  in  the  ground  several 
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hundred  feet  long  and  almost  150  feet 
wide  across  the  top.  The  sides  are  like 
gigantic  steps,  and  these,  our  guide  tells 
us,  are  known  as  “altars.”  Down  in  the 
bottom,  nearly  forty  feet  below  us,  are  a 
number  of  workmen  placing  a line  of 
wooden  blocks  along  the  center  line,  care- 
fully measuring  the  height  of  each  one. 
The  inshore  end  of  the  dock  is  in  the 
same  step  form  while  at  the  water  end 
we  see  the  bulging  sides  of  the  caisson. 

It  looks  like  a short  ship,  a -narrow  but 
rather  fat  formed  little  boat,  and  across 
its  deck  streams  the  traffic  along  the  sea 
wall. 

Every  naval  vessel  (and  most  mer- 
chantmen) has  a docking  plan  showing 
the  outline  of  the  hull  below  water  with 
the  location  of  her  docking  keels  and  the 
position  of  sea  valves,  torpedo  tubes  and 
other  openings.  The  dockmaster  has  his 
workmen  place  blocks  to  fit  the  form  of 
the  ship  and,  of  course,  to  keep  clear  of 
all  openings  in  the  hull. 

When  everything  is  ready  in  the  dock, 
water  is  admitted  through  large  openings, 
and  when  it  is  at  the  same  level  inside 
and  out,  the  caisson  is  floated  out  of  the 
groove  in  which  it  fits  and  drawn  to  one 
side.  Meanwhile  the  ship  is  worked  into 
position  with  the  help  of  tugs  and  pointed 
for  the  opening  of  the  dock.  As  her  bow 
enters,  the  dockmaster  takes  charge  and 
she  is  hauled  in  by  ropes. 

The  caisson  is  then  floated  back  into 
position  arid  water  admitted  to  it  to  sink 
it  into  the  grooves.  Then  the  ship  is 
carefully  centered  in  the  dock  and  pulled 
forward  and  aft  until  she  is  exactly  right 
for  the  blocks.  Then  the  pumps  are 
started  and  the  level  of  the  water  begins 
to  drop.  Before  long  her  keel  touches 
the  blocks  and  now  comes  the  ticklish 
time.  A vessel  aground  has  less  stability 
than  when  afloat  and  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  her  leaning  to  one  side  or  the 
other  and  damaging  herself.  To  prevent 
this  heavy  spars  called  “shores”  are 
placed,  extending  from  the  ship’s  side 
to  the  side  of  the  dock,  and  bilge  blocks 
are  pulled  in  under  her  bottom  to  steady 
her.  When  shores  and  blocks  are  in 


place,  the  pumps  start  up  full  speed  and 
the  water  level  drops  rapidly.  In  an 
hour  or  so  the  vessel  is  “dry,”  as  it  is 
termed,  but  work  is  started  before  this. 

Platforms  and  boards — “stage  planks, 
they  are  termed — are  hung  by  ropes  all 
around  her  and  the  bluejackets,  in  their 
dirtiest  clothes,  swarm  on  them  and  start 
to  clean  the  hull.  Brooms  and  scrapers 
are  in  use  and  the  work  goes  merrily  on, 
for  marine  growth  drops  off  easily  when 
wet  but  must  be  scraped  off  with  con- 
siderable effort  if  it  is  allowed  to  dry. 
Other  men  putter  around  in  flat  bottom 
punts  and  get  at  the  after  part  that  can- 
not be  reached  from  stage  planks.  The 
planks  are  lowered  as  the  water  drops 
and  the  work  progresses. 

When  the  vessel  is  dry,  much  of  the 
fouling  on  her  bottom  can  be  washed  off 
with  a heavy  stream  from  a hose  work- 
ing at  considerable  pressure.  Then  stag- 
ing is  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
dock  so  that  the  men  can  get  at  the  rud- 
der, propellers,  etc.  Sea  valves  are 
cleaned  and  repaired  and  new  zinc  pro- 
tecting rings  fitted,  propellers  are  scraped 
and  gone  over  carefully,  shaft  bearings 
are  drawn  out,  examined  and  relined, 
any  leaky  rivets  are  cut  out  arid  replaced, 
and  all  parts  of  the  under  water  body 
examined  minutely. 

All  dry  dock  work  is  hurried,  for  there 
are  nearly  always  other  vessels  waiting 
their  turn  and  surprising  speed  is  made 
in  repairs.  Painting  begins  at  once,  as 
soon  as  the  hull  is  clean  and  dry.  First 
comes  the  anti-corrosive  paint  which  is  a 
protecting  coating  to  preserve  the  steel. 
On  top  of  this  is  put  an  anti-fouling 
paint,  usually  a mixture  with  a copper 
base  that  is  poisonous  to  marine  growth 
and  that  makes  a smooth  slippery  sur- 
face. 

As  soon  as  the  work  is  finished  the 
staging  is  cleared  away  and  the  water 
admitted.  The  dockmaster  watches  care- 
fully until  the  vessel  floats,  when  the 
caisson  is  removed  and  she  is  towed  out 
of  the  dock,  the  caisson  then  being  re- 
placed, the  dock  pumped  out  and  the  keel 
blocks  set  for  the  next  vessel. 


Though  no  dockmaster  is  ever  entirely 
easy  until  the  vessel  is  securely  settled  on 
the  blocks  the  normal  operation  is  a sim- 
ple one  as  compared  to  the  job  of  dock- 
ing a damaged  ship.  To  be  sure,  most 
vessels  damaged  by  torpedoes  have  the 
injury  on  the  sides  and  not  on  the  bot- 
tom, but  even  then  they  come  in  badly  out 
of  trim,  one  end  being  much  deeper  in 
the  water  than  the  other,  and  they  are 
also  usually  heeled  over  to  one  side.  In 
the  case  of  a vessel  that  has  been  aground 
if  she  has  struck  on  rocks  her  bottom  is 
probably  very  badly  damaged,  the  plat- 
ing tom  and  the  framing  all  out  of  shape. 
In  such  a case  the  docking  plan  is  not 
a sure  guide  to  the  vessel’s  shape,  and  if 
blocks  were  set  for  her  normal  conditions 
her  weight  would  be  taken  on  only  a few. 
These  would  either  indent  her  bottom  or 
be  crushed.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
keel  and  bilge  blocks  would  usually  be 
placed  by  divers  or  at  least  examined  by 
them  before  any  great  weight  is  taken  on 
them.  In  case  of  damage  the  vessel  must 
generally  be  placed  on  blocks  higher  than 
usual  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  men  to 
stand  up  and  work  under  the  bottom.  A 
“bottom  job,”  as  the  workmen  call  it, 
usually  means  several  weeks  in  the  dry 
dock  and  almost  always  rush  work  for 
everybody  concerned. 

Curious  things  happen  at  times.  In 
1873,  when  the  Virginius  with  a filibus- 
tering expedition  on  board  was  seized  by 
Spain,  a Spanish  war  vessel  was,  by  cour- 
tesy of  our  government,  in  the  dry  dock 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Work  on 
her  was  well  advanced  and  she  was  about 
ready  to  leave  the  dock  when  the  news 
came  about  the  Virginius.  That  very 
night,  through  some  strange  chance,  a 
coal  barge  sank  just  across  the  entrance 
to  the  dock,  blocking  it  completely.  Odd- 
ly enough,  the  spot  seemed  to  be  fatal  to 
coal  barges  for  several  others  sank  there. 
Work  as  they  could  the  navy  yard  au- 
thorities found  it  impossible  to  raise  all 
the  sunken  boats  and  clear  the  dock  gate 
so  that  the  Spanish  vessel  could  go  out 
until  our  difficulties  with  Spain  were 
finally  amicably  settled. 


Special  Meeting  of  the  Navy  League 

Directors  and  Members  Gather  in  New  York 


ON  NOVEMBER  the  fifteenth, 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  in  New 
York  City,  there  was  held  a 
special  meeting  of  directors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  local  sections  of  the  Navy 
League.  The  meeting  was  unusually 
well  attended,  those  present  representing 
Navy  League  organizations  from  the 


following  states:  Arkansas,  California, 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 


Texas,  Virginia,  Vermont;  also  Canada. 

In  the  discussion  of  League  policy 
and  business  there  were  heard  opinions 
from  such  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country  as  California  and  New  York, 
Montana  and  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
Indiana.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
during  the  year  1917  that  afforded  an 
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opportunity  for  so  direct  an  exchange 
of  views  of  Navy  League  officers  and 
members  so  generally  representative  of 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

“If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  war 
has  developed  it  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  citizens  of  this  country,  of 
the  old  stock  and  of  the  new,  have  been 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  time,  of 
money,  and  of  opportunity.  They  have 
given  the  best  that  is  in  them  and  I 
know  no  one  who  has  given  more  freely 
of  time,  of  thought,  of  health — of  every- 
thing that  a man  treasures — than  have 
some  of  our  members  and  officers. 

“1  believe  that  to-day  the  Navy 
League  represents  the  intelligence  of  this 
country  and  no  other  existing  organiza- 
tion surpasses  it  in  patriotism  and  loyal- 
ty. It  has  foreseen  events  as  no  other  or- 
ganization and  no  other  public  body  has 
foreseen  them.  Had  the  recommendations 
of  the  Navy  League  been  listened  to  years 
ago,  it  is  possible  that  this  great  war 
would  never  have  taken  place,  because 
when  the  war  lords  of  Germany  were 
making  their  war  plans  they  would  have 
had  to  consider  America.  They  ignored 
America  because,  no  matter  what  our 
potential  power  was,  our  actual  power 
was  nil.  If  the  recommendations  of 
the  League  had  been  carried  out  our 
actual  power  would  have  been  so  great 
arid  we  would  have  been  a real  factor 
in  a war,  so  important,  in  fact,  that  Ger- 
many would  probably  have  negotiated 
and  this  terrible  war  might  never  have 
come  to  deluge  the  world  in  blood.  The 
Navy  League’s  effort  has  contributed  one 
organization  which  is  doing  a great  work 
to-day — the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. We  worked  for  it  for  years  and 
years  and  it  is  a monument  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  Navy  League. 

“I  greatly  appreciate  your  words  of 
thanks  for  my  work,  and  your  expressions 
of  regret  that  I must  soon  relinquish  my 
office  as  your  President,  but  I have  done 
for  the  Navy  League  what  I have  done 
because  it  was  my  pleasure  and  my  joy. 
A man  does  not  deserve  thanks  for  con- 
sulting his  own  pleasure.  If  I have 
been  of  service,  I am  thankful. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a trip  as 
far  west  as  San  Francisco;  I have  con- 
sulted with  the  members  of  the  League 
in  every  section,  and  I have  found  a loy- 
alty, a feeling  of  confidence  and  a 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  that  is 
very  inspiring.  I want  to  tell  you  the 
Navy  League  is  loyal  and  it  must  con- 
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tinue  because  of  the  class  of  people  who 
are  members  of  it.” 

It  was  the  general  recommendation  of 
the  delegates,  representatives  and  mem- 
bers present  that  the  League  should 
steadfastly  continue  its  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  its  constitu- 
tion as  adopted  sixteen  years  ago  at  the 
time  of  the  League’s  formation.  In  this 
connection,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  the  most  specific  pro- 
vision of  its  constitution  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  League  as  follows: 

“The  object  and  purpose  of  the  League 
shall  be  to  acquire  and  spread  before  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  naval 
force  and  equipment  of  the  United 
States  and  to  awaken  interest  and  co- 
operation in  all  matters  tending  to  aid, 
improve  or  develop  their  efficiency.” 

This  primary  function  of  the  Navy 
League  was  sharply  differentiated  from 
all  work  undertaken,  since  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  men  of  the  Navy  during  the  period 
of  hostilities.  It  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  meeting  that  the  League 
should  proceed  with  this  latter  work, 
making  comfort  garments  for  the  men  of 
the  Navy  and  forwarding  them  through 
such  channels  as  might  be  officially  des- 
ignated, conforming  to  the  wishes  of  offi- 
cials in  this  respect  and  making  the 
necessity  and  welfare  of  the  men  the  chief 
object  of  the  League’s  concern. 

It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  noth- 
ing should  subordinate  the  educational, 
propagandist  work  nor  dissuade  the 
League  from  pursuit  of  its  mission  as 
set  forth  in  the  paragraph  of  its  consti- 
tution above  quoted.  It  was  urged  by 
several  speakers  and  accepted  as  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  in  fulfillment  of 
this  mission  the  League  should  be  genu- 
inely constructive  in  any  criticism,  but 
that  the  national  interest  should  be  held 
supreme  and  that  therefore  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  any  respect  inimical  to  the 
national  interest  should,  where  the  truth 
was  known  to  the  Navy  League,  be  made 
known  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  recti- 
fication of  errors  or  the  prevention  of 
their  future  recurrence.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  at  the  meeting  that  it  was 
both  beneficial  and  necessary  and  a duty 
of  citizenship  to  set  forth  results  of  obser- 
vation of  the  conduct  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  League,  was  directed  to 
appoint  a committee  to  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  petition  him  to  bring 
about  the  revocation  of  the  order  issued 


by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directing 
that  “no  officer,  agent,  or  representative 
of  the  Navy  League  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  naval  station,  naval  reservation  or 
ship  in  the  Navy.” 

It  will  be  explained  to  the  President 
that  this  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  excludes  from  “any  naval  station, 
naval  reservation  or  ship  in  the  Navy,” 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D. ; Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Rev.  John  P.  Chidwick,  Hon.  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  Ex-Senator  William  A.  Clark, 
Bishop  P.  J.  Donahue,  Mr.  William  Cor- 
coran Eustis,  Hon.  Phillips  L.  Golds- 
boro, Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Dr.  David 
Jayne  Hill,  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  Judge 
William  McAdoo,  Bishop  J.  N.  McCor- 
mick, Hon.  James  B.  McCreary,  Hon. 
George  v.  L.  Meyer,  Ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Hon.  Victor  Metcalf,  Ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  Bishop  J.  D.  Morrison, 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Hon.  Emmet 
O’Neal,  Hon.  Clarence  Ousley,  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker,  General  Horace  Por- 
ter, Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  Bishop  Russell,  Mr.  Ogden 
Mills  Reid,  Mr.  Alexander  Van  Rens- 
selaer, one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton, 
and  Senator  John  W.  Weeks  and  about 
two  thousand  other  representative  men 
and  women.,  leading  citizens  in  their 
communities. 

In  the  morning  business  session  of  the 
meeting  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
League  reviewed  the  past  year’s  work 
of  the  League.  His  report  is  published 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Sea 
Power.  It  affords  the  most  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  League  work  for  the 
past  year  that  has  thus  far  been  made 
available. 

Following  the  two  business  sessions, 
a dinner  was  given  in  the  music  room  of 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  to  which  were  in- 
vited all  members  of  the  League  who 
were  present  at  the  conferences.  Baron 
Megato,  vice-president  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  League  and  Commodore  A.  F.. 
farvis,  president  of  the  Canadian  Navy 
League,  were  the  guests  of  honor.  Baron 
Megato  told  of  the  constructive  work 
being  undertaken  by  the  comparatively 
young  Navy  League  of  Japan.  Com- 
modore Jarvis  said  that  the  Navy  League 
of  Canada  had  been  able  to  do  a great 
amount  of  good  for  the  personnel  of  the 
Canadian  service,  and  that  it  was  hoped 
that  even  more  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  future  towards  the  provision  of 
trained  men  for  a permanent  Canadian 
naval  and  merchant  marine  service. 

Other  speeches  of  great  interest  were 
made  by  members  and  delegates. 


Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — At  a meeting  of  the  Navy 
League  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  this  city  a lec- 
ture was  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Guy  Empey. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  to  the  Liberty  Loan  he  told  the 
people  present  some  of  his  personal  experiences 
on  the  western  front  and  added,  incidentally, 
a plea  for  the  Tobacco  Fund,  telling  them  of 
a way  which  tobacco 
would  reach  the  boys 
in  the  trenches  and 
reach  them  quickly. 

He  used  his  own  steel 
helmet  for  collecting 
the  money  for  this 
purpose  and  assured 
the  audience  that 
every  dollar  that  went 
into  it  meant  “smokes 
for  Sammy”  in  the 
mud  of  the  trenches. 

After  the  lecture  a 
large  part  of  the 
audience  filed  across 
the  stage  dropping 
their  bit  into  the 
shrapnelproof  helmet. 

Several  times  it  over- 
flowed, and  a waste 
basket  had  to  be  used 
to  hold  a large  part 
of  the  money.  The 
total  amount  raised 
counted  up  to  $1,000. 

This  money  went  to 
the  New  York  Even- 
ing Sun  Tobacco 
Fund. 

Whether  the  large 
amount  of  money  sub- 
scribed for  Liberty 
Bonds  by  the  Navy 
League  Branch  at 
Pittsburgh  was  a 
direct  result  of  the 
lecture  given  at  Car- 
negie Hall  or  not, 
this  branch  succeeded 
in  selling  over  $100,- 
000  worth  of  bonds 
for  the  Government 
from  their  headquar- 
ters in  this  city.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  M. 

Jenkinson,  Secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sec- 
tion of  the  Navy 
League,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Oct.  27,  1917. 

Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  according  to  Secretary  Dan- 
iels the  Navy  League  is  an  outlawed  organiza- 
tion, at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  assistance  in  selling  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Navy  League  arranged  for  a bond  selling  office 
in  the  Navy  League  Headquarters,  and  they 
are  happy  to  report  sales  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  M.  Jenkinson, 

Secretary. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. — The  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
of  the  Navy  League  here  is  helped  greatly  by 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Myra  Stallard  and  her  lit- 
tle friend,  Miss  Marjory  Cox,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wiley  Cox,  Internal  Revenue  Collector  at  this 
city.  Little  Miss  Cox  is  eight  years  old  and 
is  a very  dear  friend  and  companion  of  Mrs. 
Stallard’s.  The  following  verses  were  written 


by  the  little  girl’s  mother,  Lilly  Duncan  Cox : 

I’m  going  to  knit,  as  Grandma  does,  and  not 
waste  time  in  play, 

For  Uncle  Sam  and  all  the  boys  that  he  has 
sent  away. 

For  Grandma  says  he  needs  just  heaps  to  keep 
his  brave  boys  warm, 

Besides  the  prayers  of  women  folks  to  guide 
them  out  of  harm. 


Troy,  N.  Y. — With  headquarters  in  the 
Frear  Building  on  Monument  Square,  a well 
equipped  Comforts  Committee  Shop  is  main- 
tained and  run  with  a worker  on  duty  during 
office  hours.  The  shop  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  executive  committee  of  twelve. 

There  are  now  about  500  active  workers  and 
32  units  have  been  organized.  The  senior 

unit  is  called  the 

Philip  Schuyler 
Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution. 
The  Monitor  Unit  is 
composed  of  small 
girls  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of 
age.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  over  1,000 
garments  have  been 

sent  to  headquarters 
in  Washington,  and 
the  work  is  continu- 
ing as  extensively  as 
ever.  A system  of 
registration  has  been 
installed  whereby  any 
person  buying  or  ap- 
plying for  yarn  regis- 
ters their  name  and 
address,  this  serving 
as  a dependable  rec- 
ord, and  it  also  gives 
the  officers  a chance 
to  trace  all  yarn  and 
follow  up  the  work. 

A yarn  fund  has  been 
established  which 
amounts  to  $600  to 
date.  The  funds 
raised  are  expended 
in  yarn  which  is  given 
to  knitters  who  can- 
not afford  to  supply 
their  own  material. 
Exhibits  of  the  com- 
pleted work  of  the 
various  units  are  held 
from  time  to  time 
which  adds  greatly  to 
the  interest  in  the 
work.  At  the  present 
time  this  unit  is  sup- 
plying the  battleship 
Arizona.  The  work 
is  going  on  steadily 
and  the  output  in- 
creasing. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Long- 
endyke,  president  of 
the  Troy  Branch  of 
the  Navy  League, 
writes  to  Washington 
headquarters  as  fol- 
lows in  regard  to  the  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds : 

“We  are  at  present  engaged  very  extensively 
in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  and,  through 
our  committee,  have  been  successful  in  selling 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $12,900,  up  to  the  last 
evening,  with  considerable  more  promised. 
We  feel  very  proud  of  our  work  along  these 
lines. 

“We  also  have  the  honor  to  announce  that 
we  have  secured,  during  the  past  week,  a re- 


Bahlman  Studio 

Knitting,  almost  a lost  art,  has  been  revived,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Navy  League,  and  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  younger  generation,  with 
guidance  of  their  snowy  haired  elders,  make  comforts  for  the  sailo 
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The  stenographer  utilizes  the  intervals  in  her  office 
work  in  making  sweaters  for  the  bluejackets  and 
marines 


cruit  for  the  navy,  who  has  already  reported 
for  duty,  and  therefore  we  are  proudly  dis- 
playing in  the  window  of  our  shop  our  honor 
banner,  which  I am  sure  will  be  interesting 
for  you  to  know. 

“In  the  Liberty  Bond  parade  to-morrow, 
which  is  to  be  an  extensive  one,  the  Troy 
Branch  will  have  a prominent  place  and  the 
section  will  be  made  most  attractive.” 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Up  to  October  15  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  at 
this  city  had  completed  two  shipments  consist- 
ing of  1,120  wool  garments:  453  sweaters,  187 
helmets,  178  mufflers  and  172  pairs  of  wrist- 
lets for  the  battleship  Arkansas.  To  the 
Arkansas  boys  on  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  that  had 
not  been  supplied,  the  committee  sent  nine 
complete  sets  of  sweaters,  helmets  and  wrist- 
lets and  also  tobacco  and  candies.  The  battle- 
ship Arkansas  has  been  assigned  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas  for  supply  of  comfort  garments 
and  the  women  of  this  State  are  very  proud 
of  the  obligation,  and  have  agreed  to  supply 
the  sailors  of  this  ship  with  the  much  needed 
garments.  The  first  100  sets  were  personal 
gifts,  but  now  a Free  Wool  Fund  has  been 
started  which  enables  every  woman  in  the 
State  who  feels  inclined,  and  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  purchase  her  wool,  to  work  for  the 
U.S.S.  Arkansas.  This  greatly  increases  the 
supply  of  garments.  On  “Tag  Day,”  which 
was  instigated  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Parsons,  $750 
was  cleared  to  start  the  Free  Wool  Fund. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
- — Navy  League  head- 
quarters at  Washing- 
ton is  daily  receiving 
and  shipping  great 
quantities  of  knitted 
garments  to  various 
ships  and  to  sailors 
and  soldiers.  These 
garments  are  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  many  of 
them  are  piled  high 
in  the  shop  waiting  to 
be  packed  for  distri- 
bution. The  demand 
for  helmets  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  and, 
as  quantities  of  knit- 
ted mufflers  are  be- 
ing received  — even 
more  than  are  neces- 
sary at  the  present 
time  — several  women 
have  volunteered  their 
services  and  are 
working  in  the  Com- 
forts Committee  Shop 
daily  converting 
mufflers  into  helmets. 
While  these  helmets, 
when  complete,  are 
much  longer  than  the 
regulation  size,  they 
are  really  more  useful 
than  the  regular  sized 
ones  as  they  take  the 
place  of  both  helmet 
and  muffler.  This  is 
a splendid  idea,  as 
many  officers  in 
charge  of  training 
camps  have  expressed 
their  very  great  need 
for  helmets  as,  they 
say,  when  a ship  is  torpedoed  and  the  men 
are  thrown  out  into  the  water  to  swim 
for  their  lives,  they  can  put  on  several  coats 
and  a sweater  to  warm  their  bodies  but  have 
absolutely  no  protection  whatever,  without  a 
helmet,  for  their  heads.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped 
that  more  women  will  knit  helmets  in  the  fu- 
ture instead  of  mufflers,  which  seem  to  be  gen- 
eral favorites  at  present.  This,  of  course,  can- 
not be  done  as  mechanically  as  can  the  mufflers 
and  cannot  be  accomplished  while  in  the  water 
at  a swimming  lesson  with  arms  and  head 
above  water.  This  trick  was  reported  by  an 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  young  lady  who  has 
been  knitting  for  the  League.  She  said  she 
preferred  to  knit  mufflers  as  there  was  nothing 
which  she  undertook  to  do  that  required  too 
much  of  her  attention  to  prevent  her  from  knit- 
ting on  her  muffler  at  the  same  time. 

A committee  of  ten  small  girls  from  the  age 
of  ten  years  up,  known  as  the  Navy  League 
Unit,  meet  every  Monday  night  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  B.  G.  Braun,  who  reads  to  them  from 
Sea  Power  and  instructs  them  in  general  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  navy.  These  little  girls 
devote  all  their  spare  time  and  money  to  mak- 
ing comfort  articles  for  the  sailors,  marines  and 
soldiers.  Recently  eighteen  comfort  bags  were 
turned  in,  made  by  the  children  themselves, 
each  bag  being  entirely  filled.  When  it  is 
considered  that  these  little  girls  are  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  cannot  afford  to  give 
them  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  these  gifts 
are  doubly  appreciated.  The  money  is  earned 


by  going  on  errands,  and  staying  away  from 
an  occasional  “movie,”  when  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  ten  cents  with  which  to  go. 
This  money  is  used  to  purchase  material  for 
the  comfort  bags  and  gifts  to  go  in  them. 
One  of  the  little  girls  is  knitting  a sweater, 
the  wool  being  given  her  for  the  purpose  by 
an  interested  friend.  There  is  not  a more  en- 
thusiastic band  of  workers  anywhere  than  these 
little  girls.  They  are  anxious  to  live  up  to 
Navy  League  ideals  and  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing possible  to  be  of  use  to  their  country. 
Their  spirit  is  remarkable  and  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  know  them  and  what  they  are  do- 
ing. The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  are  quite 
impressed  and  want  to  form  a boys’  committee 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  parents  of  the 
children  have  also  become  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing,  and  one  afternoon  each  week 
the  mothers  attend  a meeting. 

Tulsa,  Okla. — The  Navy  League  Section 
in  this  city  has  been  doing,  and  is  still  doing, 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  headquarters  of  the  various 
units  are  in  this  city  and  the  captains  of  these 
units  held  a meeting  recently  and  found  that 
they  had  a supply  of  knitted  garments  on  hand 
for  shipment  which  had  been  completed  almost 
a month  before  they  had  contemplated.  These 
were  shipped  without  waiting  for  the  larger 
number  of  articles,  which  would  have  been 
completed  at  a later  date,  because  of  the  great 
necessity  for  these  garments.  As  the  Tulsa 
Section  is  so  near  California,  and  as  the  naval 
men  in  that  state  have  complained  that  they 
have  not  been  supplied  with  any  articles  or 
comfort  garments  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
women  of  this  city  have  volunteered  to  share 
with  them  some  of  their  Christmas  offering 
in  addition  to  taking  care  of  the  five  companies 
that  went  from  Oklahoma.  The  Navy  League 
Section  here  has  been  presented  with  a motor 
car  fashioned  with  a submarine  body,  guns  and 
periscope.  This  car  is  not  yet  complete,  but 
will  prove  of  great  service  in  visiting  the  out- 
side villages  where  the  women  are  very  anx- 
ious to  knit  for  tire  Navy.  While  the  Com- 
forts Committee  Shop  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
somewhat  crude  in  appearance,  much  important 
and  patriotic  work  is  being  done  there  daily. 
Here  all  patriotic  endeavors  are  encouraged 
and  help  is  given  all  who  want  to  knit  for 
their  own  people  individually.  A church  club 
has  joined  this  section,  which  means  an  addi- 
tion of  forty  more  knitters.  The  telephone 
operators  are  interested  also  and  five  hundred 
girls  have  started  knitting  for  the  Navy  as 
well  as  about  fifty  colored  women  from  a 
church  in  the  vicinity. 

Mexico,  Mo. — The  women  of  this  city  have 
been  working  hard.  The  Navy  League  Unit 
has  continued  knitting  for  the  navy  and  has 
succeeded  in  finishing  sixty  sets  of  knitted 
comfort  garments  since  June,  and  has  about 
that  many  more  under  way.  They  have  spent 
about  seventy  dollars  for  yarn  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  State 
Chairman  at  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Moncure 
Robinson,  received  a report  from  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Greenough,  through  whose  energy  and 
kindness  the  work  was  accomplished,  of  the 
entertainments  given  by  a group  of  women 
artists  and  members  of  the  Navy  League  to 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  On  eleven 
Saturday  afternoons  269  men,  strangers  to 
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Philadelphia,  were  hospitably  entertained. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  Treasurer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Division  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Section,  had  a large  group  of  naval 
men  at  her  beautiful  place  where  they  were  en- 
tertained with  games  and  dancing.  A delight- 
ful supper  was  afterwards  given  and  an  auto- 
mobile trip  to  the  historic  grounds  of  Valley 
Forge  and  its  National  Park.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  invited  the  men  to  spend  two 
afternoons  in  the  University  Museum,  under 
the  guidance  of  several  of  the  professors  who 
explained  and  answered  questions.  Other  de- 
lightful parties  and  suppers  were  given  by 
different  prominent  women  of  the  city.  The 
Saturday  parties  were  often  followed  by  invi- 
tations  to  spend  Sunday  in  some  hospitable 

home.  . ... 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  activities 
of  this  Navy  League  Section  the  members  have 
succeeded  in  selling  $186,400  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds  for  the  Government. 


Garden  City,  L.  I— As  the  work  of  the 
Nassau  County  Comforts  Committee  of  the 
Navy  League  for  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Mills 
is  finished,  the  faithful  women  find  they  have 
many  reasons  to  be  pleased,  for  the  Navy 
League  materially  promoted  the  comfort  work 
of  the  Rainbow  Division.  They  turned  m 151 
garments  to  Captain  Taylor  for  distribution; 
to  the  Camp  Mills  Hospital  138  knitted  gar- 
ments; to  General  Mann’s  Aide,  Captain 
Underwood,  259  garments;  to  Col.  Hines,  com- 
manding the  165th  (the  old  69th  N.  Y.)  regi- 
ment, 371  garments,  and  on  October  16th  an 
additional  allotment  of  107  garments.  The 
Nassau  County  Branch  of  the  Navy  League 
is  most  grateful  to  Mrs.  William  Sherbrooke 
Popham,  Chairman  of  the  National  Booths 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  which  main- 
tains booths  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand 
Central  Stations  and  elsewhere,  for  a recent 
shipment  of  423  garments.  Through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Nassau  County  women  700  gar- 
ments were  received  from  the  New  \ork  City 
unit  and  distributed  to  the  aviators. 

Mrs.  G.  Elder  Adams,  head  of  the  Nassau 
County  Branch  of  the  Navy  League,  announces 
that  the  branch  has  received  from  the  National 
Headquarters  at  Washington  3,000  knitted  gar- 
ments which  were  distributed  to  the  troops  at 
Camp  Mills  recently.  This  gift  provided  very 
thoroughly  for  the  members  of  the  165th,  the 
only  New  York  regiment  in  the  camp,  many 
members  of  other  regiments  being  provided  for 
also  by  this  branch. 

The  Navy  League  Committee  of  this  county 
collected  over  300  cigars  from  the  guests  at 
the  hotel  and  turned  them  over  to  the  boys 
of  Company  “C,”  165th,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  dance. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  John  Philip 
Sousa,  whose  celebrated  husband  is  now  a 
band  leader  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Service,  and 
the  members  of  the  Port  Washington  unit,  gar- 
ments have  been  supplied  to  the  sailors  of  a 
U.  S.  submarine  lying  “somewhere  off  Long 
Island.” 

The  Hydroaeroplane  Service  of  Bayshore 
called  upon  the  Nassau  County  Comforts  Com- 
mittee for  sweaters  and  other  garments.  They 
were  promptly  supplied. 

All  the  Nassau  County  units  are  working 
especially  hard  to  supply  the  sailors  at  the 
Nantucket  Naval  Station  with  knitted  sweat- 
ers, mufflers,  helmets  and  wristlets. 

This  branch  of  the  Navy  League  remains 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  in  the  splen- 
did work  they  are  doing  and  the  exceptionally 


large  output  of  knitted  garments  they  send  to 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Douglas,  Wyo. — The  women  of  the  Com- 
forts Committee  of  Douglas  have  been  sending 
many  knitted  garments  in  installments  to  in- 
dividuals on  board  the  U.S.S.  Wyoming  and 
hope  soon  to  have  500  complete  sets  ready  for 
shipment.  Mrs.  Edward  T.  David,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  T.  S.  d alliaferro,  the  State 
Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee, has  sent  a circular  letter  to  400  knit- 
ters in  the  state  urging  them  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds  for  the  Government.  The  letter  is  a 
splendid  one  and  shows  genuine  patriotic  in- 
terest, characteristic  of  the  women  who  are 
connected  with  Comforts  Committee  work.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows : 

Douglas,  Wyoming,  September  24,  1917. 
Dear  Patriotic  Women: 

The  second  Liberty  Loan,  which  will  be 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this 
fall,  will  be  the  means  of  providing  food,  shel- 
ter and  maintenance  to  our  sailors,  marines  and 
soldiers,  and  by  your  active  interest  in  the 
same,  in  interesting  your  friends,  will  you  show 
that  you  believe  in  the  principle  for  which 
our  brave  men  are  fighting? 

The  Liberty  Bond  is  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  investments  in  the  world.  It  is  guar- 
anteed by  all  the  resources  of  the  Government. 

The  Women’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee  has 
as  its  aim  the  selling  of  a bond  into  every 
household  in  the  land  where  a woman  reigns. 

The  second  Liberty  Bonds  will  probably  pay 
4 per  cent,  interest. 

This  is  a wonderful 
way  of  saving  one’s 
dollars.  You  will,  as 
one  actively  interested 
in  our  own  “Battle- 
ship Wyoming”  sailor, 
plan  to  take  at  least 
one  bond  yourself  and 
get  all  your  neighbors 
to  do  the  same? 

It  will  be  a patri- 
otic act,  for  we  must 
all  put  our  strength 
forward  to  win  this 
war.  The  women  can- 
not go  on  the  battle- 
ships, nor  can  we  go 
into  the  trenches,  but 
we  can  help  raise  j 
money  which  will 
hurry  this  struggle  for 
Liberty  for  tire  whole 
world,  to  a triumph- 
ant end. 

Talk  Liberty  Bonds 
all  the  time,  heart  and 
soul.  We  will  show 
the  rest  of  the  state 
what  the  knitters  of 
sweaters,  mufflers  and 
wristlets  can  do  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  E.  T.  David. 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
— The  Navy  League 
members  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas, 
were  particularly  ac- 
tive in  selling  Liberty 
Bonds.  They  not  only 
made  speeches  in  Hot 
Springs,  but  sent 


speakers  to  the  outlying  rural  districts  to 
awaken  the  farmers  in  this  great  drive.  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Maurice,  the  State  Organizer,  helped  in 
a number  of  different  ways  to  introduce  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  to  the  people  of  her  State. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  various  units  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League 
throughout  the  state  of  Maryland  were  organ- 
ized into  a section  about  four  months  ago  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  The  treasurer's 
report  of  this  section  from  October  1 to  No- 
vember 1 reads  as  follows: 

Cash  received  at  headquarters  during 

October  $4,130.17 

(Of  this  $79.84  was  contributions 
for  free  wool.) 

Paid  out  for  wool  bought  and  expenses 

for  carrying  on  work  3,863.44 

Money  still  due  for  wool  sold  during 

October  516.55 

Total  cash  for  October  4,745.72 

Amount  of  expenses  3,863.44 

Surplus  for  October  in  treasury ....  $682.28 
Wool  report  for  October : 6,383  hanks  of 
wool  sold  during  October. 

Since  the  organization  of  these  units  the 
state  section  has  furnished  7,000  garments,  of 
which  450  were  given  to  the  army  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  county  chairmen  of 
the  various  units  are  as  follows : 

Allegheny  County,  Mrs.  Geo.  Pearre;  Wash- 
ington County,  Mrs.  Frank  Mathews;  Cecil 
County,  Mrs.  Henry  McCullough;  Kent 
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County,  Miss  Ethel  Bacchus;  Queen  Anne 
County,  Miss  Alice  Turpin;  Dorchester 
County,  Mrs.  George  Woolford;  St.  Marys 
County,  Mrs.  George  Loker;  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Mrs.  Edgar  Basil. 

County  organizations  are  also  being  formed 
in  Talbot,  Calvert  and  Charles  Counties.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  organization  formed  in 
Hartford  County  and  the  work  in  Baltimore 
County  is  placed  directly  under  the  state  or- 
ganization. 

The  officers  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Maryland  Section  are  as  follows : 

Mrs.  James  H.  Preston,  Mrs.  Miles  White, 
Miss  Frances  Brooks,  Mrs.  Graham  Archer, 
Mrs.  Harold  Randolph,  Mrs.  Douglas  Gordon, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Brewsterm,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen 
Stirling,  Miss  Virginia  Latrobe,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Clark,  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Straus,  Mrs.  Wilson 
Miles  Cary,  Jr.,  Miss  Fannie  McLane,  Miss 
Ann  Keyster,  Mrs.  C.  Baker  Clotworthy,  Mrs. 
George  Paree  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bosley. 

The  directors  of  the  Maryland  Section  are : 
Hon.  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Carl  R.  Gray,  Benjamin 
H.  Brewster,  Jr.,  Dr.  Thomas  Shearer,  Ran- 
dolph Barton,  Jr.,  Decoursey  W.  Thom,  Josias 
Pennington,  Howard  Hubbard,  C.  Graham 
Archer,  Pembroke  M.  Womble,  Joseph  D.  Vir- 
din  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Niver. 

Mrs.  Howard  Hubbard  is  State  Chairman ; 
Mrs.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Vice-Chairman;  F.  Hogh- 
lands  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Sec- 
tion and  Leigh  Bonsai,  Counsel.  The  Hon- 


orary State  Chairman  is 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Brooks; 
Chairman  of  the  Comforts 
Committee,  Mrs.  J o s i a s 
Pennington;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Macklin, 
and  Secretary,  Mrs.  Carroll 
H.  Fleharty. 

Practically  all  of  the 
work  done  at  the  state 
headquarters  is  done  by 
volunteer  workers.  Mrs. 
Howard  Hubbard  devotes 
all  of  her  time  to  the  work, 
maintaining  regular  office 
hours  from  nine  until  five 
o’clock  every  day.  The 
State  Section  reports  that 
it  has  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  deliver- 
ing garments  to  the  men  of 
the  navy.  A great  deal  of 
work  is  being  done  and 
will  continue  to  be  done  by 
all  of  the  Maryland  organi- 
zations for  the  men  of  the 
Maryland  Militia  and 
Marylanders  called  to  ser- 
vice in  tile  National  Army. 
The  entire  State  Section  is 
now  at  work  on  2,000  gar- 
ments for  the  men  at  Camp 
Meade,  all  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  as  Navy  League 
work.  On  November  1 
there  were  1,500  woolen 
outfits  being  made  by  the 
State  Section.  Another  in- 
teresting undertaking  of  the 
Maryland  Section  is  the 
making  of  2,000  knitted 
garments  for  Maryland 
negro  soldiers  called  into 
the  National  Army.  The 
Navy  League  has  under- 
taken the  direction  of  this 
work  at  the  request  of  the  Colored  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Miss  Caroline  L.  Mor- 
gan, Secretary  of  the  New  York  Comforts 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  submits  the 
following  report  to  headquarters  of  the  splen- 
did work  which  her  committee  has  been  doing. 


From  April  11  to  October  27: 

Wool  donations  $9,556.31 

General  donations  10,250.70 

Rent  donations  1,914.14 

Street  box  donations  267.19 


Sales : 

Wool  sold  October  27 lbs.  36,707 

Needles  sold  October  27  prs.  21,952 

Finished  garments  received  and  shipped  : 80,037 


Shipped  to  Washington  33,136 

Shipped  to  vessels  direct  36,774 

Shipped  to  Newport  9,213 

Shipped  to  New  London  675 

Shipped  to  Bar  Harbor  145 

Shipped  to  Boston  94 


80,037 

Free  wool  delivered  to  those  who  were  un- 
able to  purchase:  $11,311.10. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  units  have  been 
formed  in  the  state  altogether,  and  are  doing 
wonderful  work.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
New  York  Section  is  one  of  the  three  largest 


and  most  energetic  of  all  the  sections  of  the 
Navy  League  throughout  the  country. 

Pelham  Heights,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  A.  L.  Buck- 
hout,  Chairman  of  Pelham  Unit  54,  reports 
that,  since  the  unit  was  organized  last  May, 
over  one  hundred  sets  of  knitted  garments 
have  been  forwarded  to  Washington  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  men  of  the  navy.  Many  more 
garments  are  under  way  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  will  be  finished  and  turned  in  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  This  is  quite  a remarkable 
record  for  this  unit  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  has  only  been  established  and  doing  work 
since  last  May. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  accompanying 
photograph  shows  a beautiful  knitting  bag 
which  would  make  a most  acceptable  Christ- 
mas gift.  This  bag  is  made  of  rich  dark  blue 
satin  lined  with  yellow  satin  and  edged  with 
gold  braid  giving  the  Navy  color  effect. 

A monogram  of  the  Navy  League  is  em- 
broidered on  the  needle  holder,  which  is  an 
invention  for  keeping  the  needles  intact  and 
from  becoming  entangled  with  the  wool.  This 
was  the  clever  idea  of  Mrs.  Ridgeley  Hunt, 
who  has  assigned  her  rights  in  the  patent  to 
the  Navy  League.  She  will  take  orders  for 
these  bags,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted 
to  the  much  needed  “Free  Wool  Fund.” 

Patent  applied  for.  The  price  of  the  bag  is 
$12.00,  and  they  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Ridgeley  Hunt,  1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  letters  speak  for  themselves : 

Chief  of  Embarkation  Service. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Washington. 

October  31,  1917. 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

Comforts  Committee, 

1414  H Street,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs : 

I wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  26th  instant,  in  which  you  so  kindly 
volunteer  to  furnish  the  crews  of  transports 
which  carry  our  soldiers  overseas  with  knitted 
sweaters,  mufflers,  wristlets  and  helmets. 

The  work  on  which  these  transport  crews 
are  engaged  exposes  them  day  and  night  to  the 
varying  temperatures  and  rigorous  climate  to 
be  encountered  on  the  ocean,  and  I am  sure 
that  any  distributions  that  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  finds  itself  able  to  make 
in  this  new  field  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  the  transport  crews. 

I am  forwarding  a copy  of  this  letter  to  the 

Commanding  Generals  to-day  at  — — , 

— , and  , — — — , and 

would  ask  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  by 
your  office  direct  with  them. 

The  Commanding  Generals  of  both  ports 
will  advise  you  as  to  the  quantities  of  above 
articles  that  they  can  properly  distribute  to 
crews  of  transports  operating  out  of  their  ports 
when  requested  by  you  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Chauncey  B.  Baker, 
Brigadier  General,  National  Army, 

Chief  of  Embarkation  Service. 

U.S.S.  . 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  October  22  was  followed  by 
the  comfort  articles  specified.  The  entire  lot 
was  received  in  good  condition. 

Commander  and  I are  extremely 

grateful  to  you  and  others  who  have  been  so 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


make  an 
any  Navy 


JOHN  BOYLE  & CO.  (he.) 

Established  I860 

NEW  YORK 

112-114  DUANE  ST.  70-72  READE  ST. 

Branch  House:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

COTTON  DUCK 

ALL  WIDTHS  ALL  WEIGHTS 

Largest  Stock  and  Assortment 
in  America 

Awning  Stripe  Waterproofed 

More  Than  150  Patterns  Cotton  Duck  for  Tents 

All  Fast  Colors  and  Covers 


Also  Makers  o] 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
MAIL  BAGS 

FOR  V.  S.  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  SINCE  1863 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


Tmiijaljittij  Stun) 5, 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


Uniforms  for  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Reserve  Forces 

Civilian  Clothes  ready  made  and  to  order 
for  Men  and  Boys 


Travellers’  Outfittings:  Imported  Haberdashery 

Hats  and  Shoes 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
or  for  List  of 

Useful  Christmas  Gifts  for  Officers 
in  the  Service  of  the  United  States 


BOSTON  SALES-OFFICES  NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 

Tremont  cob.  Boylston  Street  220  Bellevue  Avenue 


MOTT 

MARINE  PLUMBING 


FOR 


EVERY  TYPE  AND  SIZE  OF  VESSEL 


MORE  THAN  SEVEN  HUNDRED  ,• 
PUMP  WATER  CLOSETS 
ILLUSTRATED  BELOW  HAVE 
BEEN  INSTALLED  IN  SUBMA- 
RINE CHASERS  AND  ARE  GIV- 
ING EXCELLENT  SERVICE. 

MARINE  BOOKLET  GIVING 
FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIS 
AND  OTHER  MARINE  FIX- 
TURES SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 


AS: 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Plant 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  Real  Life  Preserver 

the  Ever -Warm  Safety-Suit 


YOU  CAN’T  DROWN! 


YOU  CAN’T  CHILL! 


Every  one  con- 
templating travel- 
ing on  water, 
whether  ocean, 
river  or  lake, 
should  be  provided 
with  this,  the  real 
life  insurance  pol- 
icy, which  protects 
the  wearer  from 
exposure  and  saves 
from  drowning. 

This  suit  should 
be  considered  the 
most  indispensable 
article  in  your  en- 
tire outfit. 

It  is  a one-piece 
garment,  complete- 
ly enveloping  the 
body  ; can  be 
slipped  into  in  less  than  a minute.  It  supports  the  wearer  or 
an  indefinite  period,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  body  warm, 
dry  and  comfortable. 

The  suits  are  being  supplied  to  passengers  on  the  large 
transatlantic  steamships,  private  yachts,  the  War  Relief  Com 
mission,  Patrol  Squadron  boats,  and  Hospital  Units  leaving 
for  the  war  fields. 

Send  for  Booklet,  Price  List  and  Order  Guide. 

LIFE  PRESERVER  SUIT  CO.,  Inc. 

(Sole  Agents  for  United  States,  Canada  and  Foreign  Countries.) 

Suite  805-6-7  11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Bowling  Green  8764 


Simply  Step  Into 
It. 


Turn 


the  Locking 
Levers. 
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SEA  POWER 


December,  1917 


Always  sold  in  this  box.  Look  for  “Khaki’ 
Boxes  on  display  at  leading  Jewelry  Shops , 


C7A  A D-D" 

KHAKI  WATCH 

HtQ.  U.S-PAT.  OF£. 

WALTHAM  MOVEMENT 

Prestige  Accuracy 

The  watch  for  the  service  must  be 
able  to  withstand  hard  usage.  Wal- 
tham, known  the  world  over,  is  the 
standard  for  accuracy  and  durability. 


NON-EXPLOSIVE  UNBREAKABLE  GLASS 

This  watch  crystal  is  necessary  and  safe.  Cannot  break  or  crack,  and  is  non- 
explosive. Positively  secured  in  Double  Clinched  Bezel,  patented  Sept.  11,  1917. 


Write  for  Booklet 


“The 
Wa  tch 
in  the 
Trenches ” 


Radium  Dial 


“No  Fuss”  Strap 

Slips  over  hand  as  a 
loop,  therefore  safe 
from  dropping.  Pat- 
ented clasp. 


“Cravenette”  Finished 

OLIVE  DRAB  WEBBING 

Moisture  proof.  Durable  and 
comfortable. 


Sold  by  Watch  Dealers  everywhere. 


JACQUES  DEPOLLIER  & SON 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Specialties  for  Waltham  Watches 


Strike  A gain  1 
It  Can’t  Crack! 


15  Maiden  Lane 


Dubois  Watch  Case  Co. 
Est.  1877 


New  York  City 


MADE  IN  AMERICA  FROM 
AMERICAN  MATERIALS 

SHAPLEY’S 

Black  Marine  Glue 

Used  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  other  yards 

SIEMON  & ELTING,  Sole  Makers 

93  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HOPPE’S 

Nitro  Powder  Solvent  No.  9 

Trade  Mark  Registered 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  (Spring- 
field)  Rifles  and  Fire  Arms  of  all 
kinds.  It  will  remove  and  Prevent 
Rust  in  any  Climate.  Universally  en- 
dorsed by  Rifle,  Pistol  and  Shot  Gun 
men  throughout  the  world.  It  will 
neutralize  all  acid  residue  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  prevent  corroding. 
Used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  rifle 
teams  in  the  National  Matches  since 
1904.  Authorized  in  the  Small  Arms 
Firing  Regulations.  No  rifleman  or 
Quartermaster’s  Department  should  be 
without  it. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers,  Post  exchanges  and 
ship  stores. 


FRANK  A.  HOPPE 


2314  North  8th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


quickly  imparts  a beautiful  luster  to  Silverware  and 
all  fine  metals,  with  less  effort  and  expense  than 
any  other  polishing  cream  or  powder.  Preserves  as 
well  as  beautifies.  Free  from  any  injurious  sub- 
stance. Used  by  U.  S.  Army.  Navy,  and  Govern- 
ment institutions.  Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Post 
Exchanges  and  Ship’s  Stores.  Send  address  for 
FREE  SAMPLE. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  46  Cliff  St..  N.  Y. 


A Silvei 
Saver ! 


A Labor 
Saver ! 


ELECTRO- 

SILICON 


Work  of  the  Comforts  Committee 

( Continued  from  page  64) 
thoughtful  for  the  comfort  of  our  boys  who  are 
going  to  see  the  troops  safely  “over  there.”  I 
shall  make  it  my  personal  business  to  see  that 
each  and  every  individual  of  our  crew  receives 
a complete  comfort  set  and  that  he  be  informed 
that  the  very  useful  articles  are  given  by  kind- 
hearted  Americans. 

I am  this  day  sending  a personal  letter  of 
appreciation  to  Mrs.  Janies  Carroll  Frazer, 


1316  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Again  we  thank  you  most  kindly  for  the  arti- 
cles of  comfort. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  , , 

Asst.  Paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy, 

for  Commander  — . 

U.S.S.  

October  25,  1917. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Frazer: 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  winter  cloth- 
ing articles  that  have  been  received  by  members 
of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  including  myself, 
through  your  very  kind  efforts.  If  you  could 
see  how  much  all  these  gifts  are  appreciated 
you  would  certainly  feel  repaid  for  your  trou- 
ble and  work.  The  men  are  all  crazy  about 
them  and,  with  the  present  weather  we  are 
having,  they  are  having  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  use  them. 

With  best  wishes,  and  with  renewed  thanks 
for  all  your  kindness,  please  believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 


To  Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer, 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Easton,  Pa. — Up  to  September  1 the  Navy 
League  Unit  of  Easton  shipped  to  headquar- 
ters for  disposal  582  knitted  garments,  the  work 
of  three  months.  In  the  last  two  months  the 
work  has  increased  here  steadily,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,208  garments.  One  quilt  has  been 
sent  in  from  the  ladies  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  one  from  James  Zeller,  Jr.,  aged  ten  years. 
Two  other  quilts  are  being  made  which  rep- 
resent the  work  of  several  individuals.  A club 
of  knitters  has  been  formed  on  the  South  Side 
with  Mrs.  William  Cross,  414  Centre  Street, 
at  the  head.  This  club  at  present  consists  of 
twelve  members  and  is  called  the  South  Side 
Knitting  Club.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  Easton 
Navy  League  Unit  to  first  supply  the  boys  of 
the  navy  from  their  own  city  before  contribut- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  men.  While 
there  are  only  318  members  of  this  section, 
there  are  600  workers.  In  five  months’  time 
1,158  knitted  garments  have  been  turned  in. 
This  is  splendid  work  and  worthy  of  com- 
ment. 

The  letter  herewith  tells  of  the  work  done 
by  this  section  in  the  recent  Liberty  Loan: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  the  re- 
port of  the  Easton  Branch  of  the  work  done 
for  the  second  Liberty  Loan.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  no  district  to  canvass,  we  sold 
the  following  bonds:  The  twenty-nine  $50 

bonds  were  sold  almost  entirely  to  the  poorer 
class  of  people  that  no  one  else  had  thought 


of  approaching : 

5 $1,000  Bonds  $5,000.00 

2 500  Bonds  1,000.00 

1 150  Bond  150.00 

2 100  Bonds  200.00 

29  50  Bonds  1,450.00 


39  $7,800.00 


On  Wednesday  night  Easton  held  its  Liberty 
Loan  parade.  There  was  a women’s  section 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Easton 
women  paraded  on  foot. 

The  marshal  and  aides  were  Miss  Boese, 
Mrs.  Nevin  and  myself  and  all  Navy  League 
officers.  We  marched  in  front  of  the  band, 
wearing  Navy  League  insignia  on  our  arms. 
The  parade  was  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful ever  held  in  Easton. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Emily  E.  Fillmore. 


The  Original  Turkish  Blend 


Speaking  oj 

smoking  sensibly — 


WITH  all  their  good 
taste,  Fatimas  would 
not  be  a sensible  smoke  if 
they  weren’t  comfortable. 

In  other  words,  Fatimas 
would  not  be  sensible  if 
they  ever  bothered  your 
throat  or  tongue  ; or  if  they 
didn’t  leave  you  feeling  all 
right  even  after  smoking 
more  than  usual. 


Fatima  Cigarettes  never 
disturb.  They  can't.  The 
milder  tobaccos  in  their 
Turkish  blend  are  in  such 
perfect  balance  with  the 
richer,  fuller-flavored  leaves 
as  to  offset  entirely  all  of 
that  uncomfortable  “heavi- 
ness” found  in  so  many 
other  cigarettes.  You’ll 
realize  this  with  your  first 
package  of  Fatimas. 


I All  \ I A 

A Sensible  Cigarette 


Danubil  Sheet  Packing 
Hudsonil  Sheet  Packing 
Danubil  Flax  Packing 
Fire,  Deck  and  Water 
Hose,  etc. 


Danubil  Asbestos  Metallic  Sheet 
Danubil  Asbestos  Wick 
Danubil  Asbestos  Tape 
Danubil  Asbestos  Gaskets 
Danubil  Asbestos  Gloves 


Rubber  and  Asbestos  Packing  of  Every  Description 


The  Danubil  Company 

253  Broadway  Manufacturers  New  York 


COLUMBIAN  PROPELLERS 


YOUR  BOAT  SHOULD  BE 

COLUMBIAN  DRIVEN 

We  can  show  you  Greatest  Efficiency  Write  for  “Propellers  in  a Nut-Shell” 
COLUMBIAN  BRONZE  CORPORATION 

Successors  to  COLUMBIAN  BRASS  FOUNDRY 
246  North  Main  Street  Freeport,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Baldt  Anchor  Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Anchors  and 
Stud  Link  Chain 


Sixth  and  Butler  Streets  CHESTER,  PA 


WHY? 

is  the  “MASCOT”  Ship 
Range  used  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Uncle  Sam  s Sub- 
marine Chasers? 

BECAUSE it  takes  up  but  little  space —it  has  the 
weight  necessary  to  withstand  the  roughest  sea,— it 
burns  any  kind  of  fuel,  and  for  cooking  and  baking 
it  is  unexcelled. 

Send  for  Folder 

THATCHER  FURNACE  CO. 

Since  1850 


NEW  YORK 
131  W 35th  St. 


"V 


CHICAGO 
134  W.  Lake  St. 


BRUNSWICK 

MARINE  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Send  for 

“Dividends  from  Waste” 

An  interesting  little  booklet  about  ice  machines  for  marine  service 

BRUNSWICK  REFRIGERATING  COMPANY 

Founder  members  of  the  National  Marine  League 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEW  JERSEY 


RENT  AN 


Then  you  will  discover  why  it  has  won  popularity 


“IT’S  THE  BEST” 

“ The  Machine  you  will  eocnlually  buy" 


Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

1206  F STREET  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


UNIFORMS 

FOR 

MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMPS 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
NATIONAL  GUARD 
BOYS  BRIGADE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

SIGMUND  EISNER  CO.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Official  National  Outfitter, 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  103  FIFTH  AVE. 


FRANCE 

Marine  Type 

Metallic  Packing 

For  All 

Conditions  of  Service 


FRANCE  PACKING  COMPANY 

TACONY— PHILA.,  PENNA. 


er  Wheels  and  Engines 


Wheel  Problems 
require  special  at- 
tention 

Write  to  us 

H.  G.  TROUT  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  NEW  YORK  1844 

A.  SCHRADER’S  SONS,  Inc. 

783-803  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of 


Highest  Awards 

Jamestown  1907  Seattle  1909  San  Francisco  1915 

Furnisher  of  Diving  Apparatus  to  U.  S.  Navy  Department  and 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers’  Corps. 

We  make  divers’  outfits  of  all  kinds,  and  invite  inquiries  from 
wreckers,  contractors,  bridge  companies,  water  works,  or  any  one 
who  contemplates  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus. 


FRTSRIR  VALVE-  'THE  motor  of 
1N'HKAI)  MOTOR  powert'simpHcTy! 

accessibility,  flexibility,  dependability,  and 

endurance. 


Catalog  upon  Request 


1 cyl.  to  6 cyl.,  3 
H.  P.  to  75  H.  P. 
FRISBIE  SIX 

itroke, 
550  to 
P.  M. 
Min.  Speed, 
150  R.  P.  M. 
Weight  with 
Reverse  Gear 
1600  lbs. 
Length  over  all  with  Reverse 
Gear,  88>£  Inches. 


THE  FRISBIE  MOTOR  CO.  middletown! econn. 


Unexcelled  in  size  of  field,  illumination,  compactness 
and  adaptability,  backed  by  more  than  60  years  ot 
scientific  experience,  as  represented  also  in  Range 
Finders  and  Gun  Sights,  Searchlight  Reflectors  and 
other  high  grade  optical  instruments  widely  used  in 
the  service. 


Other  Bausch  & Lomb  products  include  Photo- 
graphic Lenses  and  Shutters,  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, Searchlight  Mirrors  of  every  description, 
Telescopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons), 
Photomicrographic  Apparatus,  Microtomes,  Oph- 
thalmic Lenses,  Reading  Glasses,  Magnifiers  and 
General  Laboratory  Equipment. 


Bausch  & lomb  Optica'  ©• 


750  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Washington 

London 


Chicago  San  Francisco 

Frankfort 


Improve  Your  Camera- Work 

BY  READING 

PHOTO-ERA 

MAGAZINE 

The  leading  photographic  monthly  for 
business  or  pleasure.  Famous  writers 
and  photographers  contribute  exclusive 
features.  Superb  halftone-reproduc- 
tions illustrate  the  best  of  the  world’s 
photo-art.  Guaranteed  advertisements 

Sample  copy  on  request 


Price,  $2.00  a Year 
$1.55  when  clubbed  with  any  other  magazine 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Why  ihe 

Berlind 

keeps  its 
place  with 
the  worlds 
leaders- 

Sterling,  Van  Blerck,  Speedway  and 
Wisconsin  marine-engines — Locomobile, 
Riker  Trucks,  Bethlehem  Trucks,  Curtiss 
Aeroplanes,  Henderson  Motorcycles, 
Harley-Davidson  Motorcycles — 

— all  these  are  leaders  in  their  fields. 

The  Berling’s  reputation  won  a trial. 
But  it  takes  more  than  reputation  to 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  these  great 
organizations. 

A hot,  fat  spark — a sure  spark — dependability 
in  a pinch,  or  in  the  long  day’s  run — these  are 
the  things  that  keep  the  Berling  on  the  job. 

Insist  on  a Berling  Magneto  on  your  next 
motor. 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1160-1170  Military  Road  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Berling 


Magneto 


ifrmm 


THE  U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 

THE  FORUM  OF  THE  NAVY 


The  Naval  Institute  PROCEEDINGS,  with  125  pages  of  original  arti- 
cles and  100  pages  of  professional  and  international  notes,  is  the  leading 
publication  of  its  type.  Now  published  monthly;  annual  subscription, 
$3.00;  enlisted  men,  $2.00;  single  copies,  30  cents. 

The  Institute  also  publishes  and  sells  many  books  of  value  to  the  ser- 
vice, among  them : 

MARINE  TURBINES 

$4.50 

LANDING  FORCE  AND  SMALL-ARM  INSTRUCTIONS 

Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather,  $1.50 

DECK  AND  BOAT  BOOK 

Cloth,  45  Cents 

NAVAL  ELECTRICIAN’S  TEXT  BOOK 

2 Vols.  Cloth,  $375  per  Volume 

MARINE  AND  NAVAL  BOILERS 

Cloth,  $3.25 

NAVAL  RECIPROCATING  ENGINES 

With  Atlas.  Cloth,  $4.90 

NAVAL  ORDNANCE  (1915) 

Cloth,  $4.85 

MANUAL  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

Canvas,  $1.50 

BLUEJACKET’S  MANUAL 

Stiff  Buckram,  75  Cents 

SHIP  AND  GUN  DRILLS  (1914) 

Cloth,  45  Cents 

PHYSIOLOGY,  FIRST  AID  AND  NAVAL  HYGIENE 

Cloth,  $1.00 

HANDY  BOOK  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN  OF  THE 
ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT 

40  Cents. 

The  Institute  Book  Department  will  supply  any  obtainable  domestic  book  at  retail  price,  postage 
prepaid:  foreign  books,  postage  extra.  This  means  that  all  books  can  be  ordered  through  the  In- 
stitute on  one  order  at  a reduction  dependent  on  postage  arrangements. 

Address  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

Write  for  Our  Complete  Price  List 


HERE’S  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKET  ::  - 


ON  JANUARY  I,  1918,  THE  PRICE  OF  THE 
CAMERA,  THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS,  WILL  BE  20  CENTS  THE 
COPY;  $2,00  PER  YEAR.  SORRY  TO  BE 
COMPELLED  TO  RAISE  THE  PRICE,  BUT  IT 
IS  UNAVOIDABLE. 

TO  INSURE  GETTING  YOUR  COPY  DIRECT 
FROM  YOUR  DEALER,  PLACE  A REGULAR 
ORDER  WITH  HIM,  AS  THE  CAMERA  WILL 
NOT  BE  RETURNABLE  IN  FUTURE. 

IF  YOU  SEND  US  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  ON 
OR  BEFORE  DECEMBER  3 1,  1917,  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  THE  CAMERA  FOR  ONE  YEAR  FOR 
$1.50;  TWO  YEARS,  $2.75;  THREE  YEARS, 
$4  00  NO  SUBSCRIPTION  TAKEN  FOR  A 
LONGER  PERIOD  THAN  THREE  YEARS. 

IT  IS  UNNECESSARY  TO  STATE  THAT  THE 
QUALITY  WILL  BE  MAINTAINED  — WELL 
TRY  TO  IMPROVE  IT  IF  WE  CAN. 

SENDING  THE  ORDER  TODAY  WILL  HELP 
US  COUNT  AHEAD — WILL  YOU  DO  IT? 


THE  CAMERA 

FRANK  V.  CHAMBERS,  Editor 


214  N.  Thirteenth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


As  usual,  we  will  keep  it  the  standard 
magazine  for  photographers 
Three  recent  issues,  sent  as  sample 
copies,  25  cents 


FRANK  W.  WINNE  & SONS,  Inc. 


237  Market  Street  : : Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Twines  Tent  Lines 

Cordage  Halyards 

Burlap  Rope 


Contractors  to  U • S.  Government 


RIGHT  and  DUTY 

or 

CITIZEN  and  SOLDIER 

Switzerland  Prepared  and  at  Peace 
A model  for  the  United  States. 

BY 

FREDERICK  A.  KUENZLI 

Formerly  an  Officer  of  the  Swiss  Army. 

Price  $1.00  Postage  10  cents  extra 

NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W. 


WORK  FOR  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE 

'T'O  carry  out  its  patriotic  purposes,  the  League  needs  the 
active  co-operation  of  every  member,  and  needs  also  as 
many  new  members  as  possible.  We  ask  each  one  of  you  to  get 
us  at  least  two  members. 

NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  FIRMLY  believe  that 
Self-Respect,  Comfort  and 
Enduring  Satisfaction  have  an 
actual  market  value.  So  we  build 
these  things  into  our  product. 

We  take  just  a little  more  time 
— just  a little  more  care  in  select- 
ing materials — just  a little  more 
pride  in  our  work.  And  the  re- 
sult is  a real  motor  car — not  a 
makeshift  or  compromise. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, the  Paige  “Six-39”  is  just 
the  kind  of  car  that  you  want. 
It  costs  $1330  and  it  is  worth 
every  penny  of  the  price. 

Essex  “Six-55”  7-passenger  $1775;  Coupe  “Six- 
55”  4-passenger  $2850;  Town  Car  “Six-55”  7- 
passenger  $3230;  Limousine  “Six-55”  7-passenger 
$3230;  Sedan  “Six-55”  7-passenger  $2850;  Brook- 
lands  4-passenger  $1795;  Linwood  “Six-39”  5- 
passenger  $1330;  Glendale  “Six-39”  Chummy 
Roadster  $1330;  Dartmoor  “Six-39”  2 or  3-passen- 
ger $1330;  Sedan  “Six-39”  5-passenger  $1925. 
All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Admiral  Sims,  Commander,  “OVER  THERE” 
Says:- 

“Give  us  Destroyers !!” 


Reilly  Evaporators 

will  stand  a 24-hour  watch  on  every  one 

of  these 

“Guardians  of  the  Submarine  Zone” 

THE  GRISCOM- RUSSELL  CO. 


2127  West  St.  Building, 


NEW  YORK 


[=] 


YOUR  CO-OPERATION  WILL  HASTEN  VICTORY 


UP  TO  DATE! 


Service  Ashore,  Afloat,  and  in  the  Air 

Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  real  Americans  who  want  to  see  action  with  veteran  campaigners 
- ‘'THERE’S  A EREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FOR  THE  ASKING”  . 

U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Publicity  Bureau 

117  East  24th  Street  : : : : : New  York  City 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
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(fT)EADERS  of  SEA  A’OIVER  are  requested  to  send  for  illustrated  booklets  telling  all 
about  enlistments  in  the  ch{avy,  the  extra  'war  pay,  the  many  opportunities  for  self 
improvement,  the  life  aboard  ship — 
all  that  a young  man  'would  like  to 
know  about  the  United  States  c^favy. 


c Address:  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  ::  ::  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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The  CAREY  PRINTING  CO.  Inc. 
New  York 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


12  099966902 
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